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ERRATA. 


On page 37, in column 2, title of third paragraph should read “ Apprentice- 
ship Classes at Kitchener-Waterloo Collegiate.” 


On page 612, in column 1, line 3, omit the words “or the Court”. On the 
same page, column 2, twelfth line from bottom, for the first word “such” read 
“sued ”. 


On page 614, in column 2, fourth line from bottom, for “ Act of 1872,” read 
“ Act of 1871”. 


On page 702, in the Saskatchewan division of the table, insert “ Melfort ” 
under “ Estevan”, and move up one line the names listed above Melfort up to 
* Ontario ”’. 


On page 1131, column 2, line 6, for “Signed on behalf of Local Union 138 
I.B. of ” read: “Signed on behalf Hamilton Hydro Electric.” 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada— 

Canadian Lumbermen’s Association dis- 
cusses cost of accidents in planing 
mills, 294. 

fatal accidents in 1929 by industries, by 
causes, and by provinces, 345. 

fatalities during fourth quarter of 1929, 
234; during first quarter of 1930, 601; 
during second quarter of 1930, 983; 
during third quarter of 1930, 1350. 

supplementary list. of fatalities during first 
three quarters of 1929, 235, 243, 991; 
other fatalities in 1929, 601, 608, 992, 
1361; supplementary list of fatalities 
during first half of 1930, 1359; supple- 
mentary list of fatalities occurring 
during 1928, 235, 243. 

railway accidents in Canada in 1927, 167. 

Alta.: accidents in coal mines in 1929, 920; 
accident statistics for 1929, 1035. 

B.C.: accident ratios in mines in 1929, 770; 


accident statistics for 1929, 1033; 
responsibility for water front acci- 
dents, 5. 

Man.: accidents in 1929, 529; accidents for 


year ending April 30, 1929, 388. 

N.B.: accident summary from 1919-1928, 
1036; Federation of Labour requests 
inquest after every fatal industrial 
accident, 172, 185. 

N.S.: accidents in 1929, 663. 

Ont.: accidents in 1929, 525; in various 
months, )31,::189,,92607 1473;) 490, 742, 
870, 1049, 1151, 1241, 1457. 

Que.: accidents in 1929 involving compen- 
sation, 390; accident statistics under 
Workmen’s Compensation, 23; decrease 
of compensable accidents, 998; sum- 
mary of accidents during 1928-9, 157. 

Sask.: accidents and time loss in 1928-9, 
79 


PARE 

South Africa: annual report of factory 
inspector regarding accident prevention, 
294, 

US.A.: “Accident Facts” published by 
National Safety Council, 682; accidents 
in quarries, 786; causes of industrial 
accidents in New York, 917; coal min- 
ing accidents in 1929, 161; increase 
in accidental deaths, 929; mining acci- 
dents in January, 1930, 675. 

See also CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION; CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY 
LEAGUE; RAILWAYS AND RatItway Em- 
PLOYEES; STATISTICS. 


Accident Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Aged Workers: 

U.S.A.: action of A.F. of L. on question 
of older workers, 1289; evil of maxi- 
mum hiring age limits for employment 
indicated by California Industrial Re- 
lations Department, 1368; problem of 
older worker in industry reviewed be- 
fore convention of National Association 
of Manufacturers, 621. 

See also ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF Mass- 
ACHUSETTS; EMPLOYMENT (U.S.A.); 
Lazour Ace Limir. 

18556—14 


Agreements, Industrial: 
report of International Labour Office on 
collective agreements of agricultural 
workers in various countries, 1420. 
Canada— 
clause in clothing workers’ agreements pro- 
viding for spread of employment in 
slack periods, 621. 
recent agreements and schedules of wages, 
89)" 220,’ 1325, 453,580, "714, 840; 967, 
1089, 1210, 1333, 1454. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES (CANADA): 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
asbestos workers, Toronto, 715. 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Edmon- 
ton (terrazzo and mosaic workers), 
1092; Fort William and Port Arthur, 
1211; Montreal, 1333; Niagara Falls, 
845; Regina, 1090; Saskatoon, 969. 
et eecaitd. Saint John, 326; Thorold, 845; 
ancouver, 716, 1092. 
construction workers (National Catholic 
Unions), Three Rivers, 1333. 
electrical workers, Halifax, 326; Regina, 
715; Saint John, 1455; Saskatoon, 
1091; Vancouver, 326; Victoria, 1093. 
elevator constructors, Hamilton, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, 1456. 
granite cutters, Vancouver, 716. 
hodearriers and common labourers, Edmon- 
ton, 454, 581; Lethbridge, 580. 
lathers (wood, wire and metal), Edmonton, 
1092; Montreal, 843. 
operating engineers, Vancouver, 1334. 
ornamental iron shop men, Montreal, 1455. 
painters and decorators, Calgary, 1092; 
Toronto, 848, 1456; Victoria, 1093. 
plasterers and cement finishers, Hamilton, 
845; Montreal, 326, 1211; Regina, 
1091; Toronto, 844; Vancouver, 1456; 
Windsor, 845. 
plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 1092; 
Halifax; 326, 7157 a Montreal, 843: 
Regina, 1091; Saint John, 1455; Sas- 
katoon, 1091; Toronto, 844; Vancouver, 
327; Windsor, 845. 
sheet metal workers, Edmonton, 1092. 
stone cutters, Vancouver, 716. 
Construction—ship building— 
blacksmiths and helpers, Saint John, 581. 
boilermakers and _ ironshipbuilders, Saint 
John, 89,:581. 
machinists and apprentices, Saint John, 581. 
Construction—miscellaneous— 
electrical workers with various companies 
in British Columbia, 327. 
operating engineers, Vancouver, 1334. 
= Manufacturing—clothing and textiles— 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, 
Montreal, 580. 
women’s clothing factory workers, Mont- 
real, 447. 
Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
nase confectionery workers, Toronto, 
967. 
brewery and soft drink workers, Calgary, 
Edmonton and Lethbridge, 968. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
ornamental iron shop men, ete., Montreal, 
1455. 


580; 


iv ie INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial—Con. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic 
ducts— 
- granite cutters, Toronto, 1089. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
Allied Printing Trades (Council of Catholic 
Unions), Montreal, 89. 
mailers, Toronto, 715. 
photo engravers, Montreal, 1454. 


mineral pro- 


pressmen and assistants, Halifax, 714; 
Hamilton, 969; Regina, 841. 

printers, Halifax, 714; Hamilton, 325; 
Lethbridge, 1210; Moose Jaw, 1210; 
Ottawa, 1333; Peterborough, 841; 


Saint John, 969; Winnipeg, 1090. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, Edmonton, 
. 842; London, 1090. 
 Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 
paper makers, Kenora, 840; Port Arthur, 
453. 
pulp and paper mill workers, Thorold, 968. 
steam and operating engineers, Port Arthur, 
453. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
painters and decorators, Vancouver, 580. 
upholsterers’, carpet and linoleum mech- 
anics, Toronto, 842. 
Mining—(non-ferrous smelting and quarrying) 
—coal mining— 
coal miners in Nova Scotia, 450, 452. 
Mining (non-ferrous smelting and quarrying) 
—quarrying— 
paving cutters, Graniteville, Que., 843. 
Service—custom and repair— 
motor mechanics, Calgary, 267. 
Service—personal— 
barbers, Halifax, 221; Victoria, 221. 
Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Edmonton, 1457; Medicine 
Hat, 90; Winnipeg, 1457. 
employees of the electric light and tele- 
phone departments, city of Port Ar- 
thur, 1335. 
Transportation and Public 
tricity and gas— 
electrical workers with various companies 
in British Columbia, 327; Hamilton, 
1180,; 1457; Halifax, 1213. 
linemen and helpers, Quebec, 220. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways— 
motor bus operators, London, Ont., 1213. 
street railway employees, Brandon, 1334: 


Utilities—elec- 


Cornwall, 1212; Fort William and 
Port) Arthur; (1212; 3 Halifax. 1217; 
London, 1212; Montreal, 328; Moose 
Jaw, 846. : 

Transportation and Public Utilities—tocal 
transportation— 


chauffeurs, teamsters, etc., Vancouver, 1457. 
milk drivers, etc., Calgary, 1335. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 
clerks, freight handlers, etc., 840. 
sectionmen (Sydney and Louisburg Rail- 
way), 12138. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water 
transportation— 
car ferry employees, Borden, P.H.I., and 
Tormentine, N.B., 1213. 
carpenters and shipliners, Montreal, 716. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 1093. 


Jongshoremen, Halifax, 220; Montreal, 
ee Prince Rupert; 1334; Saint John, 


Agreements, Industrial—Con. 
U.S.A.: tendency toward providing for insur- 
ance and pensions in collective agree- 
ments, 260. 
See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 


Act; InsurANcE (U.S.A.); LEGAL 
DECISIONS. 
Agriculture: 


summary of International Labour Office 
report on education in agriculture, 547. 
Canada— 
wages of employees on farms 1925-29, 446. 
Ont.: Department of Agriculture reviews 
employment on farms, 501; farm labour 
situation, 1125. 
Que.: appropriation for establishment and 
maintenance gf agricultural schools, 
516; organization of winter courses for 
farmers, 167. 
U.S.A.: value of perquisites of farm labour- 
ers, 41. 
See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; BANKS AND 
BANKING; CO-OPERATION; EDUCATION; 
FEDERAL FARM Boarp (U.S.A.). 


Alberta: 


Labour Disputes Act— 

Calgary Garage Dealers Association and 
employees (mechanics), 266. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICUL- 
TURE; APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION 
ANL CONCILIATION; BOILERS; COAL; 
CONFERENCES; EDUCATION; ELECTIONS; 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY; EMPLOYMENT; 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 
Factories; Hours or Lasour: Hovus- 
ING; INSURANCE; LABOUR DEPART- 
MENTS AND Bureaus; Lapour LEGIS- 
LATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; Li- 
CENSING OF WORKMEN; LIENS; MINES 
AND MINING; MINIMUM WAGES; 
MoTHERS’ ALLOWANCES; NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES; ORDERS IN COUNCIL; PAINT- 


ING INDUSTRY; PENSIONS; PRICES; 
PRODUCTION; RESEARCH; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; UNEMPLOYMENT;. UNEM- 


PLOYMENT INSURANCE; WAGES: WoORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Algoma Steel Corporation: 
accident prevention record reviewed, 783. 


Alien Labour Act: 
See LABOUR LEGISLATION. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 


annual convention, 1410. 
membership statistics, 924. 


Amalgamated Builders’ Council: 


See COMBINES INVESTIGATION Act; TRADE 
Unions ACT. 


American Federation of Labour: 


agreement with Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way to stabilize employment, 256. 

annual convention, 1284. 

historical summary, 1115. 

membership statistics, 90. 

Pein for dealing with unemployment, 


American Library Association: 


summary of reading course in labour rela- 
tions, 485, 


; INDEX 


American Year Book: ' 
analysis of volume for 1930, 483. 


Annuities: 
See CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES; 
PENSIONS. 
Apprenticeship: 
Canada— ; 1a. 
progress _of apprenticeship training in 
building trades reviewed by 


Pigott, 165. 


President S. E. Dinsmore, of Canadian 


Construction Association, advocates 
aprenticeship systems in all provinces, 
162. 


success of Canadian National Railway 
plan, 259. 

Alta.: apprentices in 1929-30, 918. 

'B.C.: increase of apprentices in 1929, 1027; 
proposed apprenticeship legislation, 37. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1929; 774; 
changes in general regulations of Act, 
582. 1157; classes at Kitchener-Water- 
loo Collegiate, 37, and at Hamilton 
Technical Institute, 1283; 
apprenticeship in the province re- 
viewed by J. M. Pigott, 124; question 
of exclusive employment of appren- 
tices involved in industrial dispute, 
379; training classes planned, 1283. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers urge 
adoption of, 1294; French Superior 
Labour Council recommendations, 7. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


Miners’ International Federation receives 
report of British delegate opposing 
compulsory arbitration, 781. 

Canada— 

annual report of the Department of Labour 
outlines conciliation work, 278. 

arbitration activities of Labour Depart- 
ment reviewed, 513. 

conciliation activities of Labour Depart- 
ment during fiscal year ended March 
31, 1930, 374. 

establishment of Arbitration Boards urged 
by Social Service Council, 479. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers seek 
compulsory arbitration for disputes 
involving police and firemen, 416, 1294. 

United Kingdom: conciliation machinery 
desired by Scottish labour, 617. 

Australia: adjustments in various State 
and Commonwealth systems, 192; new 
Conciliation Act in Queensland, 381. 

South Africa: review of amendment to 
conciliation legislation, 1134. 

Germany: compulsory arbitration award in 
steel industry, 905. 

Netherlands: review of five years experi- 
ence of arbitration legislation, 478. 
U.S.A.: aims and accomplishments of 
Department of Labour conciliation 
service, 2; plan of adjudication of 
jurisdictional disputes in building 

trades, 366. 

See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INDUSTRIAL 

DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT. 


Argentine: - 
See Hours or LABOUR. 


— Asiatices: 


increase in number of Asiatics employed in 
British Columbia, 1028. 


history of - 


2 
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Associated Industries of Massachusetts (In- 
dustrial Relations Conference): 


reports on factor of age in employment, 
549. 


Association of Governmental Officials in In- 
dustry of the United States and Canada: 
annual convention, 684. 


Association of Railway Executives (United 
States): 
annual meeting decides to continue policy 
of development, 1418. 


Association of Registered Nurses: 
Quebec affiliate requests Dominion subsi- 
dization of public health units, 34. 


Australia: 

See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; BANKS 
AND BANKING; CHILD WELFARE; COAL; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION (12TH CONFER- 


ENCE); NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL: 
PENSIONS; PrRIcES; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
WAGES. 


Australian Council of Trade Unions: 


special congress dealing with unemploy- 
~ment, 1414. 
Aviation: 


development in Canada, 573. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railway: 
agreement with American Federation of 
Labour to stabilize employment, 256. 


Banks and Banking: 
Australia: operation of rural credits, 42. 


Bankruptey Act: 
Canada— 

Trades and Labour Congress recommends 
giving priority to wage claims over 

other creditors, 175,. 183. 
Beatty, E. W., President of the Canadian 

Pacifice Railway Company: 
address before annual convention of Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, 


540. 

outlines construction program of the com- 
pany, 1261. 

reviews accident experience in C.P.R. 


Shops, 999. 
reviews safety activities at Angus Shops, 
783. 


Belgium: 


See FamiIty ALLOWANCES; INDUSTRIAL 


DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Benefits (Trade Union): 
benefit statistics of labour organizations, 
926. 


Bennett, Rt. Hon. R. B., Prime Minister of 


Canada: 

announcement of new tariff schedules to 
stimulate employment in major indus- 
tries, 1054. 

submits plan in Parliament for unemploy- . 
ment relief, 1050. 

Blind: 
Canada— 

Man.: National Institute for the Blind 
requests provincial action in pension 
provisions, 1372; provincial commis 
sion of inquiry, 1119. 


vi INDEX 


Blind—Con. 
Que.: operation of Montreal workshops for 
blind, 1025. 
Sask.: investigation into welfare of blind 
persons, 1119. 


Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada: 
See RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS OF CANADA. 


Boilers: 
Canada— 
Alta.: amendments to Boilers Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 172, 
184; annual report of chief boiler 
inspector, 919. 
Ont.: administration of Steam Boiler Act 
in 1929, 774: executive of T. and L. 
Congress seeks amendment to Act, 181. 
Que.: inspectors in 1928-9, 157. 
Sask.: amendments to Steam Boiler Act, 
} 657; inspection in 1928-29, 279. 
See also LICENSING OF WORKMEN. 


Bonus: 
See Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
See AGREEMENTS, JNDUSTRIAL; 
W AGES. 


MINIMUM 


Borden Farm Products Company Limited: 
plan of employers’ representation in 
management, 151. 


Bowler, J. R., General Secretary of the Cana- 


dian Legion: 
reviews soldier legislation in Canada, 659. 
Brazil: 


See UNEMPLOYMENT. 


British Columbia: 

See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION ; ASIATICS; BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA SarFeTy Lracur; EMpPptLoy- 
MENT; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CANADA; FACTORIES; Hours OF 
Labour; Hovusine; INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES; INSURANCE; LABOUR LEGISLA- 
TION; LecaL DeEcIsSIONS; MINIMUM 
Waces; Maternity; MINES AND MIN- 
ING; MorHers’ ALLOWANCES; PEN- 
SIONS; Prices; PRODUCTION; REHABIL- 
ITATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; TRANS- 
PORTATION; UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Act; VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; WAGES; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


British Columbia Safety League: 
annual report, 409. 


British Medical Association: 
See INSURANCE. 


British Nerth America Act: 


vrailway Brotherhoods urge amendment 
restricting veto powers of Senate, 187, 
287. 
Brownlee, Hon. John, Prime Minister of 
Alberta: 
announcement regarding establishment of 


uniform city charter, 399. 


Building Industry: 
Canada— 
Que.: safety recommendations of T. and L. 
Congress executive, 183. 


Building Industry—Con. 
- Sask.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
mea enforcement of Scaffolding Act, 
uy 
U.S.A.: accident record and prevention 
work in building trades of New York, 
1239, 1279; increase in cost of build- 
ing, 1253; plan of adjudication of 
jurisdictional disputes in building 
trades, 366. 
also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; APPREN- 
TICESHIP; BuILDING PERMITS; EMPr.Loy- 
MENT; Hours oF Laspour; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN- 
VESTIGATION ACT; SAEFTY AND HEALTH; 
WAGES. 


See 


Building Permits: 


monthly report of permits issued in Canada, 
80, 21130316, 4338) S67. 705, S83 9oE 
1078, 1198, 1320, 1438. 

U.S.A.: Department of Labour bulletin on 
building permits in principal cities, 83. 

See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION (MONTHLY 
REVIEW). 


Building Trades: 
See BuILDING INDUSTRY; WAGES. 


Bulgaria: 
See PRICES. 


Butler, H. M., Deputy Director of International 
Labour Office: 


addresses various organizations in 
throughout the world, 618. 

addresses various organizations in 
Canada, 1300. 


Cadet Training: 
Trades and Labour Congress seeks aboli- 
fiomior ko. 
Calendar Reform: 


approval of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 674. 

T. and L. Congress endorses proposal of 
League of Nations and recommends a 
national committee to study the ques- 
tion, 176. 


Canada Marking Act: 
T. and L. Congress request extension of 
Act to boot and shoe industry, 175. 
Canada Shipping Act: 
amendments sought by T. and L. Congress, 
174. 


Canada Year Book: 
review of, 1116. 


Canadian Association of Garment Manufac- 


turers: 


organization and work described by Mr. 
Harry Hereford, 13. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
action toward alleviating unemployment, 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 162. 


INDEX vil 


‘Canadian Council on Child Welfare: 
annual meeting adopts program in regard 
to industrial employment of children, 


development of social work outlined at 
second annual conference, 736. 


Canadian Hlectrical Code: 
See CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Association: 


new edition of Canadian electrical code, 


summary of year book, 670. 


Canadian Forestry Association: 
activities outlined, 382. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
administration outlined 277, 515. 
rapid growth in volume of business, 106. 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine: 
annual statement of operations, 771. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s Association: 


annual convention discusses cost of acci- 
dents in planing mills, 294. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual convention, 671. 
inquiry into unemployment conditions, 868. 
survey of Ontario industries by Industrial 
Canada, 362. 
See also INSURANCE, 


Canadian National Railways: 

annual report for 1929, 534. 

construction program, 1260, 1397. 

establishment of employees’ medical clinics, 
543. 

review of safety work by W. D. Robb, 535. 

rules and regulations of pension scheme, 
effective August, 1929, 26. 

successful operation of apprenticeship plan, 
259. 


See also INSURANCE; PENSIONS; THORNTON, 


Sir Henry. 


Canadian National Railway Employees Board 
of Adjustment No. 2: 
activities and functions reviewed by F. J. 
Plant, Department of Labour, 649. 
memorandum of agreement betw een O.N.R. 
and its employees, 901. 
summary of recent proceedings, 377, 904. 
Ts3s ur 
summary of proceedings from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929, 902. 
PROCEEDINGS— 
accounting department, 377, 905. 
operating department, 378, 904, 1113, 1134. 
purchasing department, 1134. 
sleeping, dining and parlour car 
ment, 905. 
stores department, 904, 1133. 


depart- 


Canadian National Safety League: 


annual report and activities of provincial 
affiliates in 1929, 408. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
construction program, 1260, 1398. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. i. 
activities and functions reviewed by F. J. 
Plant, Department of Labour, 649. 
report of Board covering period October Lie 

1927, to September 30, 1930 (supple- 
ment to December inate) 
summary of recent proceedings, 
LOT EZ oC. 
PROCEEDINGS— 

Canadian National Railways: 

Atlantic region and locomotive firemen and 
enginemen, 497, and trainmen, 269, 27¢ 

Central Region and locomotive firemen an: 
enginemen, 1250. 

Western region and firemen and enginemen 
1019; and locomotive engineers, 1019 
1020; and railroad trainmen, 1020. 

Northern Alberta Railways ° Company anc. 
locomotive firemen and _  enginemen 
270; and maintenance of way em: 
ployees, 270; and telegraphers, 269, 
270, 1020. 


Canadian Wheat Pool: 
statistics of pool elevators in Canada, 716. 


269, 497, 


Cape Breton Electric Company Limited: 


safety inspection conducted by employees, 
Bias 


Cater, H. W., Mayor of Brantford: 

proposal to create Federal unemployment 

reserve fund, 1367. 
Census: 
Canada— 

consideration of unemployment insurance 
attendant upon result of decennial 
census, 1367. 

U.S.A.: problems of unemployment census 
reviewed at annual meeting of Ameri- 
ean Statistical Association, 363; pro- 
vision for measurement of unemploy- 
ment in taking of census, 107, 1048. 

See also EMPLOYMENT (U.S.A.). 


Census of Industry in Canada: 


summary tables of manufacturing statistics 
for 1927 and 1928, 595. 


~Chain Stores: 


U.S.A.: conditions of employment of women 
in limited price chain stores, 319. 


Child Endowment: 
See CHILD WELFARE. 


Child Labour: 

advance in suppression of child labour re- 
viewed by H. M. Butler, deputy di- 
rector of International Labour Office, 
618. 

report of International Labour Office on 
age of: children in non-industrial occu- 
pations, 1419. 

Canada— 

compaign in regard to industrial employ- 
ment of children, 6. 

N.S.: amendment to Children’s Protection 
‘Act, 916. 

Que.: registration of children, and over- 
time permits for children in 1928-9, 
157.° 

China: restrictions imposed by new Factory 


Act, 1382. 
U.S.A.: employment of children in can- 


rieries, 1037. 
See also “HOME Work; Lasour L&GISsLA- 
TION. 


See also Beatty, E. W.; ‘INDUSTRIAL D1s- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION Act; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH. 


Vill INDEX 
Child Welfare: Coal—Con. 
action of International Labour Organiza- importation of Russian coal into Canada, 
tion concerning preparation of children 630. 
for a fully developed life, 792, 806. statistics for Canada for First Quarter of 
Canada— ‘ ea 1930, 768. 
report of child welfare division of Depart- Alta.: production in 1929, 920. 


ment of Pensions and National Health, 
290. 

Man.: annual report of Child Welfare 
Division, 281. 

N.B:: SHU Protection Act reviewed, 
1152. 

N.S.: summary of annual report of Director 
of Child Welfare, 454. 

Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Child 
Protection, 1270. 

Australia: child endowment in New South 
Wales, 282. 

See also CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 


WELFARE; CHILD LABOUR; CRIMINAL 
CopE; Mornuers’ ALLOWANCES. 
Chile: 
See PRICES. 
China: 
See Cuitp LABouR; FACTORIES. 
Chinese: 


See ASIATICS. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 

commission of inquiry into wages of Do- 
minion Civil Servants, 619. 

establishment of National Civil Service 
Council approved by Order in Council, 
510. 

interview between Minister of Labour and 
representative Civil Service organiza- 
tions respecting National Civil Service 
Council, 1409. 

2 statistics on number of 

salaries, 511. 

Sask.: inclusion of Public Service Commis- 
sion employees under Superannuation 
Act, 873: provision for establishment 
of Civil Service Council, 871. 

United Kingdom: Royal Commission to in- 
quire into organization and structure 
of Service, 63. 

See also NATIONAL Crvit Service CouNcIL: 
PENSIONS (FOR PUsitic EMPLOYEES). 


employees and 


Clothing Industry: 


U.S.A. Department of Labour bulletin on 
wages and hours in men’s clothing in- 
dustry, 146; outline of unemployment 
insurance scheme, 677; unemployment 
fund in New York clothing trades; 
1401. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CENSUS OF INDUS- 
TRY; INDUSTRIAL DisruTES; MINIMUM 
WacEs: SAFETY AND HEALTH (U.83A5) 3 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 


Coal: 

agenda of third international conference on 
bituminous coal, 1372. 

conditions of work in coal mines discussed 
by Governing Body of 1.1.0., 1299. 

Canada— 

Dominion Government assistance in move- 
ment of Canadian coal, 766. 

Dominion Fuel Board promotes use of 
Canadian coals, 1241. 

Dominion production in 1929 (report of 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics), 1281. 


N.S.: coal production in 1929, 531; inquiry 

into wages and working conditions in 

Westville Collieries, 450; report of 

Commission, 768; markets for coal, 767. 

United Kingdom: T.U.C. approves inter- 
national agreements for regulation of 
coal trade, 1169. 

Australia: recommendations of Royal Com- 
mission on coal industry, 1267. 

See also MINES AND MINING; PRODUCTION. 


Colombia: 
See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Combines Investigation Act: 


administration and objects, 515. 

cancellation of registrations of Amalga- 
mated Builders’ Council and the Tor- © 
onto Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Union, 145. 

inquiry into bread and flour prices, 1151. 

interim report of alleged combine in 
plumbing industry remitted by Minis- 
ter of Labour to Attorney General of 
Ontario, 146. 

investigation into alleged combine of elec- 
trical contractors in Toronto, 909; re- 
port of investigation, 1148. 

investigation into alleged combine in 
motion picture industry, 1150. 

operation of Act, 277. 

proceedings under Act declared “absolutely 
privileged,” 613. 

prosecution proceedings in alleged combine 
in plumbing and heating industry, 477, 
509, 651, 758, 910, 1150. 

second report of Commissioner Gordon 
Waldron into alleged combine in 
plumbing and heating industry, 17. 


~Communism: 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
urge campaign against, 1293. 
See also RUSSIA. 


Company Unions: 
See Lecat Decisions (U.S8.A.). 


Conferences: 

agenda of third international conference 
on bituminous coal, 1372. 

Canada— 

announcement of conference of textile in- 
dustries, 1079. 

Western provincial governments confer on 
unemployment, 1058. 

Alta.: mine workers, operators and gov- 
ernment officials ‘to confer, 7. 

N.S.: convening of unemployment confer- 

ence, 1058. 

United Kingdom: development of peace-in- 
industry conferences between employ- 
A and employees’ representatives, 2, 

4 . 

See also INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION; TEXTILE INDUSTRY; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company: 
employment of 800 labourers on new ferti- 
lizer plant, 1336. 
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Co-operation: 
directory of co-operative organizations is- 
sued by International Labour Office, 
547. 
Canada— 
co-operative associations in Caniada (publi- 
eation of Department of Labour), 
1370. 
Co-operative Union urges consolidation of 
co-operative effort, 110. 
radio address of George Keen, of Co-opera- 


tive Union of Canada, on benefits of 


co-operation, 1371. 

T. and L. Congress favours promotion of 

oo Seat trading in the Dominion, 
76. 

United Kingdom: annual congress of co- 
operative societies, 873; Co-operative 
Union appeals for consolidation of co- 
operative bodies, 110. 

Russia: structure and development of co- 
operative movement, 414. 

U.S.A.: farmers’ co-operative marketing 
and purchasing, 1920-1930, 1268; lLa- 
bour Department study of credit union 
movement, 1371; progress of co-opera- 
tive milk marketing, 813. 

See also CANADIAN WHEAT POOL: JOINT 
COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT (U.S.A.); 
MANITOBA CO-OPERATIVE FISHERIES. 


- Co-operative Marketing: 


See Co-OPERATION. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 
aims at consolidation of co-operative effort 
throughout the Dominion, 110. 
announcement of annual congress, 708. 


Co-partnership: 


Canada— 

benefit plans of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, 154. 

employees’ representation in management 
of Borden Farm Products Company 
Limited, 151. 

United Kingdom: . Ministry of Labour sta- 
tistics indicate position of  profit- 
sharing and co-partnership, 1119. 

U.S.A.: Crane Company distributes stock 
to employees, 1002. 


»Cost of Living: 
T. and L. Congress urges investigation into 
cost of bread, other foodstuffs and 
housing conditions, 1166. 
See also PRICES. 


Cotton Industry: 
extent of English cotton industry, 1283. 


Crawford, A. W., Inspector of Apprenticeship 
of Ontario: 


reviews results of operation of Apprentice- 
ship Act, 532. 


Credit Unions: 
See C0-OPERATION. 


Criminal Code: 


~ Canada— 
amendment re-enacts repealed section re- 
garding sedition, 652. ’ 
amendments respecting sedition, freedom 
of speech, etc., sought by T. and L. 
Congress, 174. ; 


Criminal Code—Con. 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
proposes amendment regarding children 
left unprotected in homes, 678. 
See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT. 
Cuba: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Customs Act: 


amendments at special session of Parlia- 
ment, 1053. 


Czecho-Slovakia: 
See Prices, UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Dalzell, A. G., President of Town Planning 
Institute of Canada: 
article indicating increase in 


apartment 
building, 1371 


Danzig: 
. See PRICES. 


Davis, Hon. J. J., formerly United States 
Secretary of Labour: 
reviews labour and industry 
States, 6. 


Delaware and Hudson Railroad: 
plan to stabilize employment, 483, 1402. 


in United , 


Denmark: 
See PRICES. 


Department of Marine: 
See MARINE, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Department of Mines: 
See MINES, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Dinsmore, S. E., President Canadian Con- 


struction Association: 
address before 12th annual convention, 162. 


Disasters: . 
Canada— 
explosion on drill boat at Brockville, 983. 
explosion in mine at Blackburn, B.C., 1350. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

international conference on silicosis, 1040, 
1179. 

occupational cancer in industry, 1417. 

Canada— : 

review of handbook on industrial diseases 
by Dr. A. J. Fraser, chief medical 
officer, Manitoba Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 360. 

B.C.: record of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada in reduc- 
tion of lead poisoning, 155. 

Man.: Board of Health clinic to investi- 
gate silicosis among miners, 158. 

Ont.: amendment to Silicosis Act, 518. 

U.S.A.: causes of death by occupation, 
1043; review of article on skin dis- 
eases due to industry, 683; standards 
for lead-using industries, 545. 

See also WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Doak, Hon. William N.: 
appointment as United States Secretary of 
Labour, 1441. 


Dominion Fuel Board: 
promotes use of Canadian coal, 1241. 


Dominion Iron and Steel Company: 
safety activities, 544. 
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Douglas, Paul H., Professor, University of 
Chicago: 
discusses “ Technological 
T2387. 


Unemployment,” 


Draper, P. M., Secretary of Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada: 
reviews history and development of Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 248. 


Eastman Kodak Company: 


retirement annuity, life insurance and dis- 
ability benefit plan, 156. 


Economic Advisory Council (Great Britain): 


announcement by Premier J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald of establishment of, 257. 


Education: 


notes on Technical Education and Appren- 
ticeship, 37, 167, 417, 1156, 1283, 1408. 

foreman training plans in Canada and 
United States outlined by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 167. 

survey of International Labour Office on 
Education in Agriculture with special 
reference to Canada, 298. 

Canada— 

administration of Technical Education Act 
reviewed, 277, 514. 

administration of Technical Education Act 
in past ten years, 1155. 

re-enactment of Technical Education Act 
eit by Trades and Labour Congress, 
174. 

relationship of technical schools 
apprentice training, 165. 

technical training of textile workers, 1000. 

Alta.: Legislature to investigate granting 
of educational assistance to children 
of ex-service men, 259; provisions of 
Education of Soldiers’ Children Act, 
997; new courses at Edmonton Tech- 
nical School, 1156; special classes at 
Calgary Institute of Technology and 
Art, da% 

Man.: legislation providing for technical 
training, 654. 

N.B.: annual report of the Vocational 
Education Board, 365; enrolment at 
Saint John Vocational School, 1156; 
Federation of Labour recommends re- 
duction of home studies for children 
to a minimum, 173, 185; mechanics 
short courses at Saint John, 1408; 
railway running trades urge uniform 
system for maritime provinces, 186. 

N.S.: amendment to Education Act, 916. 

~Ont.: amendment to School Attendance 
Act and Vocational Education Act, 
518; class for training teachers at 
Windsor-Walkerville, 167; enrolment 
~in Toronto vocational schools, 37; 
opening of Northern Vocational School 
at Toronto, 1409; proposed rural voca- 
tional schools, 1408; registration at 
Commerce and Technical Schools, Ot- 
tawa, 1156. 

P.H.I.: enactment of the Education and 
Public Health Act, 1025. 

Que.: railway brotherhoods 
free school books, 186. 

Sask.: amendments to School Grants Act, 
and to School Attendance Act, 657; 
enrolments in technical schools at 
Regina, 1408. 


toward 


recommend 


Education—Con. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, 417; report 
of A.F. of L. committee on education, 
1289. 

See also AGRICULTURE; APPRENTICESHIP; 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; WoMEN’sS IN- 
STITUTES. 

Hegypt: 
See PRICES. 


Elections: 


Canada— 

amendments to Election Act requested by 
Trades and Labour Congress, 175, 1165. 

Alta.: amendment to statute providing for 
advance polls, 765. 

N.B.: amendment to Elections Act, 1153; 
amendment to Provincial Election 
Act sought by Federation of Labour, 


185; railway running trades recom- 
mend advance polls for railwaymen, 
186. 


See also MUNICIPALITIES. 


Electrical Industry: 


Canada— 
investigation into alleged combine of elec- 
trical contractors, 909, 1148. 
Alta.: provisions of Electrical Energy Act, 
762 


Que.: inspections in 1928-29. 
See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; LICENS- 
ING OF WORKMEN. 


Klevators: 
safety in elevator construction detailed by 
F. Ritchie, manager Otis-Fensom 
Elevator Company, 784. 
Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
recommends compulsory placing of 
safety doors, 181. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission (United 
States): 
annual report, 111. 


Employees’ Stock Ownership: 
See Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Employment: 


review of problem of industrial home work 
in United States and Canada, 1173. 


Canada— 

monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment, 64, 193, 299, 421, 550, 
688, 814, 934, 1061, 1182, 1302, 1421. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 64, 193, 299, 421, 550, 688, 
814, 934, 1061, 1182, 1302, 1421. 

annual review of employment as reported 
by employers in 1929, 46. 

attitude of Canadian Construction Associa- 
tron, 1163. 

employment in coal mines in 1929, 921. 

number of workers given employment as 
result of operations under Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1387. 

plan of Proctor and Gamble Soap Company 
to stabilize employment, 1118. 

Alta.: Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 
conducts industrial survey, 16; employ- 
ment and wages in 1929-30, 918; 
Federation of Labour urges program 
of winter employment by Dominion 
and provincial governments, 171. 
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Employment—Con. 


B.C.: employment of 800 labourers by 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, 1336. 


Que.: operation of Montreal Workshops for 
the blind, 1025; Safety League studies 
problem of employment of physically 
unfit, 5. 


monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment in Great Britain and 
United States, 82, 212, 317, 439, 572, 
707, 832, 956, 1080, 1200, 1324, 1440. 


United Kingdom: “decasualization” of dock 
labour, 108; distribution of women in 
industry, 788; system of training men 
and women for employment, 739; 
tendencies in employment, 1404. 


Russia (U.S.8S.R.): new employment regu- 
lations, 1408. 

U\S.A.: agreement between American 
Federation of Labour and Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway to stabilize employ- 
ment, 256; company methods of stabil- 
izing employment, 256, 483, 777, 1059, 
1118, 1402; effect of cooperative 
management on continuity of employ- 
ment, 1236; elastic working day to 
stabilize employment on Delaware and 
Hudson Railways, 483; Federal 
program in stimulation of public 
works, 930; legislation providing for 
collection of employment statistics, 
107, 1048; plan of General Electric 
Company to stabilize employment, 1059; 
proposals for stabilizinz employment in 
Detroit, 364; statistics of employment 
on railways, 1282; study of distribu- 
tion of occupations, 786; survey by 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
on age as a factor in employment, 549; 
Switchmen’s Union urge guarantee of 
minimum annual employment by agree- 
ment with railroads, 928; variation in 
employment trends, 787. 

See also AGRICULTURE; CIVIL SERVICE; 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION (MONTHLY 
REVIEW); Prices; TECHNICAL SERVICE 
CoUNCIL; UNEMPLOYMENT; VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. 


Employment Insurance: 


U.S.A.: outline of proposed scheme for 
U.S. by Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, 739. 


Employment Service Council of Canada: 


annual meeting makes recommendation for 
relief of unemployment, 1055. 


Employment Service of Canada: 


monthly report by provinces with charts 
and tables, 75, 206, 311, 433, 562, 699, 
825, 946, 1073, 1193, 13814, 1433. 

activity on behalf of handicapped workers, 
289. 

activities reviewed, 514. 

administration of, 275. 

report for period October to December, 
1929, 190; January to March, 1930, 
569; April to June, 1930, 954; July 
to September, 1930, 1321. 

Alta.: activity of offices in 1929-30, 919. 

B.C.: activities of provincial branch in 
1929, 1028. 

~Ont.: work of offices in 1929, 773. 

Que.: summary of operations in 1928-29, 

PS} 


Employment Service (U.S.A.): 
demonstration employment office at New 
VYorky 1401, 


Employment Services, Private: 

action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion (Governing Body) concerning fee- 
charging employment agencies, 811. 

Canada— 

abolition of private fee-charging employ- 
ment bureaus. sought by T. and 
Congress, 181, 1164. 

Ont.: operations in 1929, 773. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers seek 
abolition of, 415, 1294; licensed bureaus 
in’ 1928-29, 157; T. and I. Congress 
urges abolition of fee-charging employ- 
ment bureaus, 183. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
certificates issued in Ontario in 1929, 773. 


Kstey, J. H., Professor, Purdwe University: 
discusses attitude of organized labour to 


the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1132: 


Ksthonia: 
See PRICES. 


External Trade: 
See INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


Factories: 


action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion regarding factory inspection, 792, 
806, 1299. 

Canada— 

Alta.: administration of Act in 1929-30, 
919. 

B.C.: annual report of chief factory in- 
spector, 1028. 

Ont.: inspection of factories in 1929, 772; 
T. and L. Congress executive recom- 
mends committee to investigate Act, 
181. 

Que.: hours of work in factories, 516. 

United Kingdom: annual report of chief 
inspector of factories, 544, 1008; new 
a of factory and workshop orders, 
473. 

South Africa: annual report of chief in- 
spector, 1117. 

China: provisions of Factory Act, 1382. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; MINIMUM 
WAGES. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
administration of Fair Wages policy by 
Department of Labour, 274. 
announcement of fair wage clause in 
Toronto mail collection, 485. 
amendments urged by T. and L. Congress, 
78 


Bill respecting eight hour day and fair 
wages on Dominion Government works, 
Sao: (textior bill, (38a)? | GHZ. 

resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress 
respecting fair wages on government 
contracts, 1161, 1163. 

fair wage conditions in Harbour Commis- 
sion contracts, 219, 966. 

Order in Council details fair wage condi- 
tions in water development in prairie 
provinces, 84. 
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Fair Wages—Con. 


review of fair wage policy of Federal 
Government, 514. 

views of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on Bill respecting 8-hour day and 
He wages on Dominion Public Works, 
674. 

monthly list of Dominion Government 
contracts, 85, 214, 320, 441, 574, 709, 
834, 958, 1082, 1202, 1326, 1442. 

Man.: fair wages schedule for 1930-31, yale 

Ont.: Ottawa Trades and Labour Associa- 
tion urge that provisions of Fair Wage 
Act be applied to Federal District 
Commission workmen, 1372. 

Que.: assurance of Sir Henry Thornton of 
provision for payment of fair wages in 
construction of Montreal terminals, 63; 
Federation of Catholic Workers urge 
fair wage scale based on cost of living, 
182; T. and L. Congress request govern- 
ment to compel contractors to live up 
to agreements, 183. 

Sask.: executive of T. and L. Congress seek 
stricter enforcement of regulations, 21. 

United Kingdom: Trade Union Congress 
requests amendment to Fair Wage 
Clause to provide for compulsory 
employment of Trade Unionists, 1169. 


Family Allowances: 
United Kingdom: action of Trades Union 
Congress respecting family allowances, 
1116, 1168; recommendations of Joint 
Committee on Living Wage (Trade 
Union Congress and Labour Party). 


782. 

New South Wales: review of child endow- 
ment, 282. 

Belgium: operation of national system, 
127 AC 


Federal Farm Board (U.S.A.): 
activities outlined, 622. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
annual convention, 1293. 
legislative program submitted to Federal 
Government, 182. 
membership statistics, 924. 
ae program to Quebec Legislature, 


Ferguson, Hon. G. Howard, Premier of On- 
tarvo: 
lauds work of Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, 540. 


Finland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Firefighters 
Canada— 

T. and L. Congress requests the three- 
platoon system and three-weeks holi- 
days with pay, 1163. 

Ont.: amendment to Fire Marshals Act, 
519; executive of T. and L. Congress 
a adoption of three-platoon system, 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers, 
request double shift system, 416. 

See also PENSIONS. 


Fisheries, Department of: 
announcement by Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 


King establishing separate IDepartment 
of Fisheries, 480. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 
“Pisheries Statistics of Canada 1928’—re- 
port by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
38. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour favours can- 
cellation of private licences on expiry. 


HTS, 185. 

Que.: organization to aid destitute fisher- 
men, 929. 

Sask.: value of commercial fisheries in 


1928-29, 279. 
See also Hours or Lasour; MANITOBA Co- 
OPERATIVE FISHERIES. 


First Aid: 
See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fleming, Dr. A. Grant: 
address on Public Health Units, 34. 


Forced Labour: 
action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion (14th Conference), 791; text of 
draft convention, 800; recommenda- 
tions, 804 and 805. 


Ford Motor Company: 
survey to establish wage standards in 
European Factories of, 568. | 


Foremen: 
See EDUCATION. 


Foster, John T., Vice-President Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 

Canadian representative at British Com- 
monwealth Labour Conference and 
Convention of International Federation 
of Trade Unions, 624. 

France: 

See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INSURANCE: 

MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; PRICES; 
UNEMPLOYMENT. : 


Fraser, Dr. A. J., Chief Medical Officer, Man- 
itoba Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
handbook on industrial diseases and com- 
pensation, 360. 


Freedom of Association: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Galipeault, Hon. A., Minister of Public 
Works and Labour of Quebec: 
announcement in regard to workmen’s com- 
pensation and social insurance, 255. 


General Electric Company: 
new pension scheme, 15. 
plan to stabilize employment, 1059. 
summary of unemployment insurance plan, 


740. 
Germany: 

See ARBITRATION; Hours oF LABOUR; 
HOvusINe; USTRIAL DISPUTES; 
INSURANCE; TERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATY@M; MECHANIZATION OF | 
INDUSTRY ; RICES; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
UNEMPLOYMENT . INSURANCE; V0OCA- 
TIONAL IDANCE; WAGES. 


Gordon, Hon. W. A., Minister of Immigration 
and Colonezation: 
announcement regarding placing of unem- 
ployed with farmers, 1414. 


a 
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Great Britain: 
See UNITED KINGDOM. 


Greece: 
See PRICES. 


Green, William, President of American Fede- 
ration of Labor: 
attitude toward immigration policy, 1145. 
estimate of unemployed in United States, 
1398. 
statement on producing power of average 
workman, 873. 
suggestions for prevention of unemploy- 
ment, 776. 


Handicapped Workers: 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA. 


Harmon Association for the Advancement of 
Nursing: 


annuity plan for nurses in Canada and the 
* United States, 45. 


Harvard Business Review: 


outline of extent of English cotton indus- 
try, (1283. 
review of position of British industry, 1240. 


Health Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Health Units: 


Canada— 

Association of Registered Nurses (Quebec) 
urges Dominion to subsidize public 
health units, 34. 

House of Commons to consider establish- 
ment of health units, 253. 

Man.: Dr. E. 8. Moorhead discusses health 
units and advocates contributory health 
insurance, 1239, 1272. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association fav- 
ours establishment, 678. 

Que.: activities of county health units, 32. 

U.S.A.: benefit of whole-time health ser- 
vices emphasized in report of Public 
Health Service, 1409. 

See also MEDICAL SERVICES. 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Ex-Minister of Labour: 


addresses convention of Canadian National 
Railway System Federation, 927. 

announcement of consultation with prov- 
inces on question of establishing un- 
employment insurance, 106. 

announcement regarding public works pro- 
jects as a factor in unemployment 
relief, 106. 

introduces Bill respecting eight-hour day 
and fair wages on Dominion public 
works, 359 (text of Bill, 383). 

remarks to Federation of Catholic Workers 
ap to unemployment insurance, 
1323 

report of eight-hour day for Dominion 
Government employees made effective 
by Order in Council, 383. 

views regarding unemployment expressed 
before western delegation, 284. 


Henry, Hon. George S., Minister of Highways, 
Ontario: 


announcement regarding shorter hours for 
motor truck drivers, 681. 


Hereford, Harry, Secretary of Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers: 


appointed to administer Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1140. 

article on organization and work of the 
Canadian Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, 13. 


Holidays: 
See Hours or LABour. 


-Home Work: 


review of industrial home work problem 
in United States and Canada, 1173. 


Hoover, Herbert, President of the United 
States: 


address at American Federation of Labour 
convention, 1284. 
announcement of immigration policy, 1145. 
text of annual message to Congress dealing 
with unemployment situation, 1398. 
Hotels: 


See MINIMUM WAGES. 


Hours of Labour: 


action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion regarding regulation of working 
hours: (1) in commerce and _ offices, 
791, 796 (text of draft convention) ; 
(2) in coal mines, 296, 686, 736, 791, 
1419; (3) hotels and restaurants, 798; 
(4) in theatres, etc., 799; (5) in in- 
stitutions for care of mental and 
physically unfit, 799; (6) of salaried 
employees and forced labour, 548; (7) 
annual holidays with pay, 792, 806. 

Canada— 

adoption of 8-hour day convention urged 
by Social Service Council, 479. 

average working day and week in fishing 
industry, 39. 

Bill respecting eight-hour day and fair 
wages on Dominion Government works, 
S09 suitext: Olly bbe, vosa)s) Goa. 

Canadian Construction Association opposes 
five-day week, 163. 

Ontario and Quebee Conference of Printers 
favours adoption of five-day week, 780. 

Order in Council approving of eight-hour 
day for Dominion Government em- 
ployees, 384. 

railway labour organizations of U.S.A. and 
Canada organize campaign for 6-hour 
day, 1250. 

Steel Company of Canada adopts 8-hour 
day, 2. 

T. and L. Congress request legislation pro- 
viding for a shorter work day and five- 
day week, 1161; also urges eight-hour 
day for taxi drivers, etc., 1163. 

views of Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on Bill respecting 8-hour day 
and fair wages on Dominion Public 
Works, 674. 

Alta.: announcement of uniform city char- 
ter providing for closing hours in 
stores, 399; Federation of Labour 
recommendations, 172, 184. 

B.C.: five-day week in effect in plumbing 
trade at Victoria, 680; Hours of 
Work Act, 1929, 1029; Vancouver 
Building Trades Council seeks employ- 
ers co-operation in establishing 5-day 
week, 742. 
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Hours of Labour—Con. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks nine- 
hour day in lumber industry, 185. 
Ont.: Ottawa Trades and Labour Associa- 
tion urges application of Hight-Hour 
Act to Federal District Commission 
workmen, 1372; Provincial Council of 
Carpenters favours adoption of eight- 
hour day on all provincial work, 778; 
regulations governing working hours 
of female retail clerks, 480; shorter 
hours for motor-truck drivers, 681; 
~ Toronto Board of Education approves 
plan for sick leave for teachers, 1386; 

working hours in factories, 772. 

Que.: eight-hour day on federal works 
urged by Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 182; in baking and building 
industries, 415; T. and L. Congress 
urges prosecution of offenders against 
one-day’s-rest-in-seven law, 183. 

Sask.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
seeks enactment of 8-hour day to in- 
elude all workers, 21; exemption of 
nurses from operation of One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act, 872; industries 
exempted from One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act. 996; summary of One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act, 656. 

United Kingdom: approval of 8-hour day 
legislation by railway unions, and 
Trade Union Council, 482; increased 
adoption of five-day week, 1008; intro- 
duction of eight-hour day legislation, 
481; Miners’ Federation rejects pro- 
posal for variation in working hours, 
485: progress toward ratification of 
eight-hour day convention, 296; AW BG 
urges enactment of 44-hour week, 1169. 

South Africa: holiday periods in building 
industry, 45. 

Argentine: operation of Hight-Hour Day 
Act, 1266. 

Germany: effect of reduced working hoyrs 
on unemployment, 1407; progress to- 
ward ratification of eight-hour day 
convention, 296; workers request re- 
duction in hours and abolition of over- 
time to alleviate unemployment, spe 

Italy: proceeds towards ratification of 

- eight-hour day convention, 296. 

Switzerland: Bill providing holidays with 
pay in Canton of Bale Ville, 916. 
U.S8.A.: action of A.F. of L. on five-day 

week, 777, 1288; Amalgamated Meat 

Cutters and Butcher Workmen favour 

5-day week, 780; average hours of rail- 

way employees, 1282; Bureau of La- 
bour Statistics bulletin on wages and 

hours (Pennsylvania Railroad), 839; 

Department of Labour Bulletin on 

wages and hours in lumber industry, 

173, and in motor vehicle industry, 

221; enactment of legislation prohibit- 

ing night work for minors, 1297; New 

York Typographical Union rejects pro- 

posal for compulsory five-day working 

week, 873; results of study of wages 
and hours in foundries and machine 
shops, 260; survey of the 5-day week 
in industry, 482; use of overtime for 
women workers in New York, 416. 
See also CHAIN STORES; CLOTHING INDUS- 

TRY (U.S.A.); FACTORIES; FIREFIGHT- 

ERS; Home WorxK; INDUSTRIAL DIs- 

PuTES; LEGAL DECISIONS; MINES AND 

MINING; RETAIL StToRES; UNEMPLOY- 

MENT; WOMEN. 


INDEX 


Hospitals: 
administration of Marine Hospital Service, 


hospitalization of ex-service men, 288. 

Que.: regulations of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission in regard to hos- 
pital treatment, 159. 

Housing: 
Canada— 

increase in apartment building in Canada, 
1371. 

T. and L. Congress urges investigation into. 
housing conditions, ete., 1166. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges provin- 
cial housing scheme, 172. 

B.C.: scheme of Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, 154. 

United Kingdom: Housing Bill provides 
for slum clearance, 623. 

Germany: introduction of legislation pro- 
viding for State subsidies, 295. 

U.S.A.: project organized by Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, 187. 

Hungary: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Hutchings, R. J., President of Canadian Man- 
ufacturers’ Association: 
address at annual convention, 671. 


Immigration: 
See MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Imperial Service Medals: 
awards to Canadian employees, 367. 
India: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
annual convention, 538. 
Industrial Development: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company sur- 
veys industrial development in Can- 
ada, 33. 
Industrial Development Board of Manitoba: 
annual report of, 1000. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 

adjustment ‘of industrial disputes in Can- 
ada outlined by F. J. Plant, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 647. 

labour disputes in building industry in 
1929, reviewed by J. Clark Reilly, 163. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries in 1929, 121. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts, 
14, 117, 271, 378, 497, 643, 755, 906, 
102) A135; E2640, 4880. 

B.C.: disputes in 1929, 1029. 
(Canada) : 


CLASSIFICATION OF DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, Regina, 1252; Saint John, 644. 
building labourers, Lethbridge, 498. 
building trades, Toronto, 644. 
carpenters, Quebec, 907; Saint John, 756. 
electricians, Ottawa, 1252 
electrical workers, Windsor, 756. 
painters, Halifax, 644, 756, 907; Saint 

John, 644; Toronto, 380, 498, 644. 
plasterers, Montreal, 1136; Toronto, 1252; 
Vancouver, 1136. 
plumbers, Windsor, 644. = 

Construction—highway and bridge— 

pile drivers, Lulu Island, B.C., 272. 


IN DEX XV 


Industrial Disputes—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION OF Disputes By INDUSTRIES— 


Con. 
Canada—Con. 
Construction—miscellaneous— 
carpenters, Falls River, B.C., 498, 644. 
Construction—railway— 
labourers, Lansdowne, 1136. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
fishermen, North Sydney, N.S., 1136 (com- 
menced September 8); 1380 (com- 
menced November 16). 
Logging— 
loggers, Nanaimo, 498. 
pulpwood cutters, Northern Ontario, 15. 
river drivers, Jacques Township, Ont., 644. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
boot factory workers, Montreal, 118, 272. 
Manufacturing—clothing (including knitted 
goods )— 
hat factory workers, Montreal, 907. 
knitting factory workers, Hamilton, 272. 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
380, 498, 644, 756 (commenced March 
18); 907, 1021 (commenced June 15); 
1136 (commenced September 1); 1252 
(commenced October 7). 
women’s clothing factory workers, Mont- 
real, 118 (commenced January 11); 
_. 380 (commenced March 10); Toronto, 
Hise 2i2. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather— 
fur trimmers, Toronto, 1252. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
moulders, Montreal, 15. 
ornamental iron workers, Vancouver, 1252, 
1380. 
Manufacturing—other metal products— 
brass factory workers, London, 498. 
electric winders and insulators, Brantford, 
1380. 
metal polishers, Toronto, 644. 
silversmiths, Toronto, 15, 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
pressmen, Halifax, 644. 
Manufacturing—saw and planing mill pro- 





ducts— 
sash and door factory workers, Vancouver, 
1380. 
~ Manufacturing—teaxtiles— 


hosiery factory workers, Guelph and Mount 
Dennis, 1252, 1380. 
Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
cigar factory workers, Toronto, 15. 
Manufacturing—wegetable foods— 
bakery drivers, Saskatoon, 1136, 1252. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Caledonia, 498 (commenced 
April 10); 644 (commenced May 27); 
Glace Bay, 272, 498, 756; Joggins, 1136; 
Mercoal, 756, 907, 1021; New Aberdeen, 
1380; New Waterford, 15; Shaughnessy, 
1136; Springhill, 118 (commenced Jan- 
uary 9); 1136, 1252 (commenced Sep- 
tember 27). 
coal trimmers and shippers, North Sydney, 
756. 
Service—public administration— 
labourers (highway), Sydney, 1252. 
painters, Saint John, 1021. 
Service—recreational— 
motion picture projectionists, Vancouver, 
907, 1021. 
musicians, Montreal, 1136; Ottawa, 15. 
stage hands, Ottawa, 15. 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION OF Disputes By INDUSTRIES— 
Con. 
Canada—C'on. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 
labourers, Newbury, Ont., 644. 
Transportation—water— 
longshoremen, Halifax, 498. 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 16, 119, 344, 380, 500, 
646, 757, 908, 1022, 1138, 1254, 1381. 
Trish Free State: disputes during 1929 by 
industries, 381. 
New Zealand: summary of industrial dis- 
putes in 1929, 501. 
Belgium: strikes and lockouts in 1929, 500. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION (MONTHLY Re- 
VIEW). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 


administration of, 273. 

attitude of organized labour to Act re 
viewed, 1132. 

enactment of agreeing legislation by On- 
tario and Quebec requested by T. and 
L. Congress, 1164. 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario 
urges enabling legislation applicable to 
province, 678. 

reviewed by F. J. Plant, Department of 
Labour, 647. 

scope of Act reviewed by 8. Howard Patter- 
son, University of Pennsylvania, 1366. 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1930, and from 1907 to 1930, 
Lust. 

monthly report of proceedings, 13, 117, 266, 
374, 491, 631, 749, 880, 1009, 1126, 1248. 

Ont.: executives of T. and L. Congress 
recommends legislation making act 
operative, 181; railway Brotherhoods 


request bringing of provincial indus- 
tries under Act, 187. 
Que.: T. and lL. Congress recommends 


adoption of enabling legislation, 183. 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
certain contractors in Saint John and hod 
carriers, 880. 

certain electrical supply firms of Saint 
John (members of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association) and electrical work- 
ers, 631, 880. 

certain master plumbers of Saint John and 
their employees, 1009, 1248. 

various employers (members of Saint John 
Branch, Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation) and painters, 631, 753. 

Mining— 

Lusear Collieries Limited and coal miners, 
631, 880. 

Service—recreational— 

Famous Players Corporation and employees 
(Local 406 American Federation of 
Musicians), 1126. 

Transportation and Public 
tricity and gas— 

Hydro Electric System, City of Winnipeg, 
and linemen and cable splicers, 1126. 

Hydro Electric System, City of Winnipeg 
and certain of its employees (Hydro 
and Mechanical Workers’ Unit of Civic 
Employees), 138, 117, 266, 635. 


Utilities—elec- 


Xvl INDEX 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 
ProckepINGs BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Transportation and Public Utilties—elec- 

tricity and gas—Con. 

Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commission and 
electrical workers, 880, 1009, 1129. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 

railways— 

London and Port Stanley Railway and 
certain employees, 631. 

Moose Jaw Electric Railway Company and 
employees, 631, 749. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 


conductors, busmen; also mechanical 
department and trackmen (0.B.U.). 


631, 749, 1009. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 

Canadian National Railways and checkers 
and freight handlers (Montreal Wharf), 
374, 633. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
checkers and freight handlers (Mont- 
real Wharf), 374, 633. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Kast- 
ern and Western Lines) and clerks, 
freight handlers, express and station 
employees, 13, 491-494. 

Dominion and Atlantic Railway Company 
and clerks, freight handlers, etc., 13. 

Sydney and Louisburg Railway, and freight 
handlers, trackmen, clerks, etc., 266, 
1126. 

Temiscouta Railway Company and certain 
of its employees (sectionmen, foremen, 
etc.), 1248. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 

Canadian National Railways and engineers. 
mates, deckhands, firemen, etc., 491. 
632, 749, 887, 1126. 

Canadian National Steamships and check- 
ers, Halifax, 374. 

Canadian National Steamships and machin- 
ists and boilermakers, Halifax, 631. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and longshoremen, 491, 632, 749, 889. 

shipping interests at Halifax and longshore- 
men, 491, 632. 

See also ALBERTA (LABOUR DispuTES ACT). 


Industrial Health Research Board (Great 
Britain): 
annual report, 1280. 
Industrial Relations: 
Canada— : 

House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations, 
292. 

report of Industrial Relations Committee 
of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 672. 

United Kingdom: employees’ and employers’ 
organizations form committee to con- 
sult on welfare of industry, 776. 

Sweden: joint committee of employers and 
employees working for promotion of 

_ _ industrial peace, 111. 

U.S.A.: study of industrial relations in 
retail store of William Filene Sons 
Company, Boston, 413. 

See also JOINT COUNCILS AND MANAGEMENT 
(UNITED KINGDOM); INTERNATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION. 


Industrial Research: 
See RESEARCH. 


Industrial Situation: 


monthly review of, including employment, 
building permits and contracts, strikes, 
prices, trade, etc., 8, 112, 261, 368, 486, 
625, 743, 874, 1003, 1120, 1242, 1378. 


Industrial Workers of the World: 
membership statistics, 924. 


Injunctions: 


Canada— 

interim injunction requested in case of 
alleged picketting at Hamilton, 994. 

Quebec Legislature rejects Bill to amend 
law relative to injunction, 256. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. Convention, 
1290; summary of _ anti-injunction 
measure (Shipstead Bill), 741; Bill 
unfavourably reported, 1139. 


Insurance: 


Canada— 

eonference of labour union representatives 
of Canadian National Railways discuss 
Bes oda of various benefit plans, 
385. 

medical profession and health insurance— 
summary of article by Dr. J. 
MacDermott, of Vancouver, 507. 

progress ot health insurance in_ the 
Dominion, 913. 

public health insurance urged at Winnipeg 
convention of British Medical Associa- 
tion, 997. 

veterans’ insurance, 289. 

views of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on health insurance, 674. 

Alta.: Legislature to continue study of 

__ health insurance, 254. 

B.C.: committee of Legislature recommends 
adoption of health insurance, 254; 
progress report of Royal Commission 
on health and maternity insurance, 
400; Vancouver Board of ‘Trade 


approves of compulsory state health. 


insurance, 1225. 

Man.: Dr. E. S. Moorhead discusses feasibil- 
ity of contributory health insurance. 
12395) 81272. 

N.S.: group insurance plan of Acadia Gas 

_ Engines Limited, 1158. 

Que.: announcement of commission to in- 
vestigate social legislation including 
social insurance, old age pensions, etc., 
3; commission to study social insurance, 
516; personnel and scope of study, 1236; 
Federation of Catholic Workers re- 
quest Commission to investigate social 
insurance, 416; Hon. A. Galipeault 
announces commission to study social 
insurance, 255; Montreal Trades Coun- 
cil urges Federal action in advancing 
insurance against unemployment, sick- 
ness and invalidity, 624. 

Sask.: students and teachers of Regina 
Technical school insured against acci- 
dents, 1372. 

United Kingdom: administration of national 
health insurance and contributory pen- 
sions in 1928-29, 404; benefits to work- 
ers under health insurance, 363; review 
oa national health insurance scheme. 

France: outline of social insurance scheme, 
effective July 1, 364; summary of 
national insurance legislation, 623. 





INDEX 


Insurance—Con. 


Germany: measures of social policy to be 
enacted in 1930, 295; review of changes 
in health insurance system, 1178; re- 
form of unemployment insurance, 1237. 

Netherlands: review of system of social 
insurance, 24. 

U.S.A.: group insurance in electrical con- 

* struction industry at New York and 
St. Louis, 738; life insurance and dis- 
ability plan of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 156; movement to provide for 
insurance in collective agreements, 260; 
study of mutual benefit associations, 
Tor. 

See also EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; LEGAL 
DECISIONS; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (CONFERENCE RE COAL 
MINES). 


International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions: 
annual meeting of, 992. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
annual convention of, 1180. 
International Federation of League of Nations 
Societies: 
14th plenary congress, 813. 
International Federation of Trade Unions: 
Department of Labour report on labour 
organization outlines development of, 
925. 
summary of sixth year book, 1297. 
triennial meeting, 741, 1170. 


International Industrial Relations Association: 

conference on rationalization of industrial 

relations, 546; statement in regard to 

1931 conference on human relations in 
industry, 1301. 


International Labour Organization, League of 
Nations: 

British cooperation in inquiries into coal 
mining and textile industries, 298. 
history and development reviewed by P. M. 

Draper, 248. 

League of Nations Council decides against 
Danzig becoming member of I.L.0., 
1300. 

progress of ratifications of various draft 
conventions, 43, 931, 1179, 1419. 

reports on observance of various conven- 
tions, 548. 

recommendations of conference regarding 
bapsiteons of employment in coal mines, 
188. 

summary of adopted conventions, 618. 

tenth anniversary of, 547. 

Canada— 

Canadian participation, 278. 

Federation of Catholic Workers urge 
Federal Government to ratify conven- 
tions, 1294. 

Minister of Labour advises I.L.0. that 
recommendations of 12th and 14th 
conferences referred to law officers of 
the Crown, 1254. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress urges ratification 
of eight hour day and other conven- 
tions, 183. 

New Zealand: 
sions, 419. 

Colombia: government accepts conventions, 
1419. 

8556—2 


action on conference deci- 
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International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations—Con. 
1st Conference— 
eight-hour day for Canadian Federal Gov- 
ernment employees adopted, 384. 
Great Britain and Germany working on 
ratification of eight-hour day, 296. 
Italy proceeds towards ratification of eight- 
hour day, 296. 
introduction of Bill in British Parliament 
providing for eight-hour day, 481. 


12th Conference— 
action of Germany regarding ratification 
of Draft Conventions, 188. 
Australia submits recommendations to 
States, 931. 
recommendations referred to Canadian law 
officers, 1254. 


14th Conference— 

el of the President, Earnest Mahaim, 
93. 

agenda, 296, 547, 686, 790. 

article reviewing session, 790-813. 

Canadian delegation, 547, 792. 

officers and committees, 793. 

recommendations referred to law officers of 
the Crown in Canada, 1254. 

report on hours of work in coal mines, 686. 

reports on working hours of salaried 
employees and forced labour, 548. 

summary of decisions, 791. 


15th Conference— 
agenda, 43. 
questionnaire on hours of work in coal 
mines, 1336. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 
annual report of the Director, 686, 807. 
international conference on silicosis, 1040, 
1179: 

record of comparative purchasing power of 
hourly wages in terms of food, etc., in 
various countries, 594, 1471. 

visit to Canada of H. B. Butler, Deputy 
Director, 1300. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

age of children in non-industrial occupa- 
tions, 1419; article on influence of 
prices on employment, 1368; biblio- 
graphy of unemployment, 420; collective 
agreements of agricultural workers in 
various countries, 1420; cooperative 
organizations, 420; directory of co- 
operative organizations, 547; Interna- 
tional Labour Review, 420; interna- 
tional survey of legal decisions on 
labour law, 1928, 419, 687; interpreta- 
tion of decisions, 931; migration laws 
and treaties, 188; occupation and 
health, 420, 547, 687, 1179, 1300; 
protection of workers operating metal 
working presses, 419; report on migra- 
tion movements, 43; questionnaire on 
hours of work in coal mines, 1419; 
review of performers’ rights in connec- 
tion with broadcasts, 1049; study of 


International “Real Wages,” 812; 
summary of information published, 
809; various draft conventions and 
recommendations, 1336; vocational 


education in agriculture, 547. 
Governing Body— 
agenda of fiftieth session, 1049. 


discussion on hours of work in coal mines, 
296. 
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International Labour Organization, League 
of Nations—Con. 
_ Governing Body—Con. 


discussion on organizing 
maritime questions, 1299 
str committee on salaried employees, 
29 
examines working conditions in textile in- 
dustry, 297. 
study of social and industrial problems, 44, 
49th session, 811. 
50th session, 1298, 1418. 
Asiatic Labour Conference— 
agenda and objects, 43. 
Maritime Conferarce— 
no session in 1930. 


conference on 


See also CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION; DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; 
LABOUR LEGISLATION; SAFETY AND 


HEALTH; WAGES. 


Irish Free State: 


See InpustrRIAL DispuTES; PENSIONS; 
PRICES. 
Italy: 
See Hours or Lasour; Prices; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 


Jamieson, Dr. D., Chairman of Old Age Pen- 
sions and Mothers’ Allowances Com- 
missions of Ontario: 

reviews administration of both systems, 
1117, 1385. 

Japan: 

See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
LATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; 
EMPLOYMENT. 


LABOUR LEGIS- 
Un- 


Joint Councils and Management: 
Canada— 

co-operative management plan on C.N.R. 
provides opportunity for suggested im- 
provements in working methods, 624. 

United Kingdom: course of conferences in 
regard to national industrial re-organi- 
zation, 2 

U.S.A.: co-operative management and un- 
employment, 1236; co-operative manage- 
ment in New England textile mill, 
679, 1236; participation in manage- 
ment by employees of William Filene 
Sons, Boston, 413. 


Keen, George, Secretary, Co-operative Union 
of Canada: 
radio address on benefits of co-operation, 
1371 


Kennedy, Hon. T. L., Minister of Agriculture 
of Ontario: 
announcement 
vocational schools, 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Exz-Prime 
Minister of Canada: 
announcement of establishment of separate 
Department of Fisheries, 480. 
announcement regarding unemployment con- 
ferences, 620. 
statement in House of Commons regarding 
governments position on unemployment 
insurance, 256. 
views in regard to unemployment expressed 
before western delegation, 285. 


regarding proposed rural 


1408. 


INDEX 


Labour Age Limit: 

U.S.A.: California industrial relations de- 
partment emphasizes evil of maximum 
hiring age limit, 1368; Princeton 
University (Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion) statement on age limitations in 
industry, 150 

See also AGED WORKERS; ASSOCIATED IN- 
DUSTRIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. ~* 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
activities of Federal Department outlined 


by Hon. Peter Heenan, in radio 
address, 5138. 

Publications of Federal Department of 
Labour— 


annual report, 273. 

Federal aid to provinces under Technical 
Education Act, 1155. 

first annual supplement to Consolidated 
Report on Labour Legislation in Can- 
ada, 996. 

report on co-operative associations in Can- 
ada, 1370. 

report on labour organization, 735, 922. 

report on organization in industry, com- 
mete and the professions in Canada, 
151. 

Alta.: report of Commissioner of Labour 
for 1929-30, 918. 

B.C.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1026. 

Man.: report of Bureau of Labour for 
1928-29, 387. 

Ont.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 772. 

Que.: annual report of the Minister of 
Public Works and Labour, 157. 

Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries for 
1928-1929, 278. 

United Kingdom: report of British Min- 
istry of Labour for 1929, 775. 

South Africa: functions of Department of 
Labour, 872. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Secretary of 
Labour, 6; bulletin dealing with work- 
men’s compensation legislation, 397; 
bulletin of Children’s Bureau on em- 
ployment of children in canneries, 1037; 
bulletin on building permits, 83; bull- 
etin on employment conditions in chain 
stores, 319; bulletin of American Trade 
Unions, 90; bulletin on men’s clothing 
industry, 146; bulletin on motor vehicle 
industry, 221; bulletin on wages and 
hours of labour (Pennsylvania Rail- 
way), 839; bulletin on wages and hours 
in lumber industry, 173; estimate of 
annual labour turn-over, 189; report on 
building statistics, 1253; study of credit 
union movement, 1371; study of wages 
and hours in foundries, 260. 


Labour Disputes Act: 
See ALBERTA. 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 367, 678. 

“Labour Gazette”: 
circulation of, 276. 

Labour Legislation: 


effects of International Labour Conferences 
in raising industrial standards, 618. 


Miners’ International Federation urges 
pe a of labour legislation, 
81 
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Labour Organization—Con. 


Labour Legislation—Con. 
progress of trade unionism in Canada re- 


Canada— 


activities of Department of Labour in re- 
gard to, 276, 996. 

amendment to Alien Labour Act sought by 
T. and L. Congress, 176. 

amendment re-enacting repealed section of 
Criminal Code respecting sedition, 652. 

annual supplement to Consolidated Report 
on Labour Legislation in Canada, 996. 

Bill respecting eight-hour day and fair 
wages on Dominion works, 359; (text 
of bill, 383), 652. 

Dominion Government’s employment pro- 
gram results in amendment to Customs 
Act, 1053; and enactment of Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1140. 

House of Commons adopts motion to con- 
sider establishment of health units, 253. 

legislative program of Trades and Labour 
Congress, 174. 

memorandum presented by railway running 
trades to Dominion Government, 287. 

workmen’s compensation legislation in Can- 
ada and the United States, 397. 

Alta.: legislation in 1930, 759; legislative 
program of Federation of Labour, 171, 
184. 

B.C.: labour laws recently adopted by 
Legislature, 521. 

Man.: legislation in 1930, 652; “Legislative 
Year Book,” 478. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour reviews recent 
enactments, 478; legislation in 1930, 
1152; legislation sought by railway 
running trades, 185; legislative requests 
of Federation of Labour, 172, 185. 

N.S.: review of recent legislation, 915. 

Ont.: legislative program of T. and L. Con- 
gress executive, 181; legislation sought 
by railway running trades, 187; sum- 
mary of recent legislation, 517. 

P.E.I,: legislation in 1930, 1025. 

Que.: “Code of Labour and Industrial 
Laws of Province of Quebec,” 1370; 
legislation sought by railway running 
trades, 186; review of recent legis- 
lative enactments, 516. 

Sask.: legislation in 1930, 656. 

Argentine: operation of Eight Hour Day 
Act, 1266. 

China: provisions of Factory Act, 1382. 

Japan: provisions of Trade Union Bill, 31. 

US.A.: A. F. of L. program of legislation, 
1287; enactment of legislation prohibit- 
ing night work for minors, 1297; sum- 
mary of anti-injunction measure (Ship- 
stead Bill), 741. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION 
(NETHERLANDS); ASSOCIATION OF GoOV- 
ERNMENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; 
Hours or Lasour; LregaLt DECISIONS; 
Mines AND MINING (ALTA.); PEN- 
SIONS; UNEMPLOYMENT (U.S.A.); UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (UNITED 
KINGDOM). 


Labour Organization: 


action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion in regard to freedom of associa- 
tion, 792, 806, 1299. 


Canada— 


A.C.C. of L. sets forth its principles re- 
garding right to organize, 1411. 

annual report of Department of Labour on 
labour organizations, 922. 


viewed by Professor H. Mitchell of 
McMaster University, 108. 

Man.: City Council, Winnipeg, rescinds so 
called “Slave Pact” regarding free- 
dom of association, 1126. 

Ont.: freedom of association provided for 
in agreement between Hamilton Hydro 
Sree Commission and employees, 

Japan: legislation regarding right of as- 
oie and status of trade unions, 


1002. 
Russia (U.S.8.R.): General Council of 
Trade Unions adopts changes in policy, 


See also LreaL Decisions (U.S.A.). 


Labour Organizations: 


notes on labour union activities, 181, 778, 
927, 1045, 1170, 1293, 1413. 

International Federation of Trade Unions; 
triennial meeting, 741, 1170. 

Miners’ International Federation: 29th 
Congress, 781. 

statistics of organized labour in various 
countries, 925 

trade union convention dates, 677. 

Japan: trade union statistics, 512. 

U.S.A.: handbook of American Trade 
Unions, 90; statistics of trade union 
membership, 260. 


International— 


American Federation of Labour: annual 
convention, 1284. 

Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders 
and Helpers of America, Internationa] 
Brotherhood of; convention of, 1413, 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of: 
convention, 1045. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalga- 
mated; ninth biennial convention, 676. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America: convention, 1295. 

Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse and 
Railway Shop Labourers, International 
Brotherhood of: convention, 1047. 

Lithographers of America, Amalgamated: 
convention, 1295. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
America: convention, 780. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of: annual convention, 
1048. 

Musicians, American Federation of: an- 
nual convention, 780. 

Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International: annual convention, 1297. 

Railway Employees Department, Division 
No. 4 (A.F. of L.): biennial conven- 
tion, 778. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers Interna- 
tional Union of North America: an- 
nual convention, 1047. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America: 
fifth triennial convention, 927. 

Typographical Union, International: an- 
nual convention, 1296. 


Canada— 


All Canadian Congress of Labour: annual 
convention, 1410. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America (con- 
ventions of Ontario Council, 778 and 
Quebec Council, 1047). 

Canadian National Railway System Federa- 
tion No, 11: fourth convention, 927. 
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Labour Organizations—Con. Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 


Catholic Workers of Canada, Federation 
of: annual convention, 1293;  legis- 
lative program, 182, 415. 

French Superior Labour Council, annual 
session, 7. 

Journeymen Barbers’ Federation of On- 
tario: convention, 1418. 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 678. 

Letter Carriers, Federated Association of: 
annual convention, 1171. 

Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of (Do- 
minion Legislative Board) triennial 
session, 508. 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada: annual 
convention, 1170. 

Mine Workers of America, United (Dis- 
trict No. 26): annual convention, 779. 

Stationary Engineers, Canadian Association 
of: annual convention, 927. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 736, 1159; legislative 
program, 174. 

Typographical Union, International (On- 
tario and Quebec Conference): annual . 
convention, 779. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour, convention, 
171; legislative program, 184. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour, session, 40; 
annual convention, 172; legislative pro- 
gram, 185; legislative requests of rail- 
way running trades, 185. 

Ont.: legislative program of T. and L, 
Congress executive, 181; legislative re- 
quests of railway running trades, 187. 

Que.: legislative program of T. and L. 
Congress, 182; legislative requests of 
railway running trades, 186. 

Sask.: legislative program of provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 21. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress, 
annual convention, 1167. 

See also TAXATION. 


Latvia: 
See PRICES. 


Lead: 
U.S.A.: standards for lead using industries, 
545. 


Lead Poisoning: 
See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 103, 
246, 355, 474, 612, 730, 865, 993, 1110, 
1253) 230221412. 

Trade Unions Act declared ultra vires of 
Dominion Parliament, 614, 

Privy Counc. (JupICIAL COMMITTEE) : 
affirms judgment of Canadian Courts in 
case of Young versus Canadian North- 
ern Railway Company, 1472. 
SUPREME CourT OF CANADA: 

judgment in regard to jurisdiction on sub- 
ject of eight hour day, 385. 

Alta.: limits of Compensation Board juris- 
diction, 103. 

B.C.: co-operators not employees for pur- 
poses of compensation, 1362; considera- 
tions affecting question of an employer’s 
negligence, 993; interference by third 
party with workman’s employment, 
246; liability of principal for negligence 


of an agent, 247; province has juris- 
diction to regulate marketing, 476; re- 
covery of wages by seamen, 357; scope 
of Male Minimum Wage Act, 730; 
Supreme Court quashes conviction in 
alleged infraction of Act, 1363; test 
case re weekly half holiday, 1111. 


Man.: case of Young versus Canadian 
Northern Railway Company, 355, 474, 
1472. 


N.S.: compensation due to sharesman, 475; 
workman reporting defective conditions 
does not assume risk, 1110. 


Ont.: bandsman in military band not sub- 
ject to union discipline, 1362; Civil 
Court cannot grant injunction to pre- 
vent criminal offence, 994; contractor 
has no preferential claim for wages in 
bankruptcy, 1475; directors of bank- 
rupt company continue liable for wage, 
612, 1233; employer not liable for dam- 
ages caused by unauthorized driver of 
car 865, employer not liable for un- 
authorized wrongful act of employee, 
1476; holding of street meeting does 

- not constitute a disturbance, 104; 
Ottawa magistrate’s ruling regarding 
acceptance of I.0.U., 1270; representa- 
tive may maintain action for damages 
begun by deceased, 356: Toronto busi- 
ness manager held personally liable for 
wages, 748. 


P.E.I.: where hiring is by the month no 
wages are earned for less than a 
month, 104. 


Que.: accident insurance payable though 
premium payments are _ incomplete, 
357; damages awarded by Superior 
Court, 1241; interpretation of total 
disability, 1110; Montreal ‘Trades 
Council takes action regarding decision 
in Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
case, 7; payment of salary bonus out of 
net profits, 1362. 


Sask.: Court of Appeal judgment rules 
that prohibitive Sunday legislation is 
reserved for Dominion, 246; estimate 
of damages for bodily injury, 1233; 
municipality not liable for cost of 
unauthorized medical treatment, 1476; 
public official retains individual rights 
if injured through corporate act, 993; 
reasonable notice required of termina- 
tion of contract of hiring, 1474; work- 
men’s compensation claim, 1234. 


United Kingdom: compensation to be con- 
tinued to workmen partially recovered, 
1477; determination of average weekly 
earnings, 1111; fines for faulty work 
declared unlawful, 620, 731; non-mem- 
bers not covered by trade union agree- 
ment, 474. 


U.S.A.: Supreme Court decision declares 
aon ea workers’ right to choose union, 
oie 


See also COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Canada— 


T. and L. Congress urges legislation pro- 
viding for licensing of men in various. 
trades, 1162. 
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Licensing of Workmen—Con. 
Alta.: amendment to Highway Traffic Act 
providing for licensing of chauffeurs, 


765; Amendments to Theatres’ Act. 


recommended by Federation of Labour, 
184; also licensing of barbers and 
electricians, 184. 

Man.: legislation providing for licensing of 
guides, 655. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends 
licensing of electrical workers, and 
steam boiler engineers, 173, 185. 

Ont.: amendment to Act governing motion 
picture machine operators, 519; exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress urges 
licensing of auto mechanics and 
barbers, 181. 

Sask.: summary of legislation affecting 
electrical work and chauffeurs, 658. 

See also TRANSPORTATION. 


Liens: 

Alta.: Federation of Labour requests that 
Act be made effective, 184; provisions 
of amended and consolidated Mechanics 
Lien Act, 763. 

N.S.: amendment to Woodmen’s Lien Act, 
916.: 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive request 
priority of wage claims, 181. 


Lithuania: 
See PRIcEs. 


Lumbering: 
See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; Hours oF 


Laspour; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; SAFETY 
AND HEALTH. 


Luxemburg: 
See PRICES. 


MacDonald, Right Hon. J. Ramsay, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain: 
announcement in regard to establishment of 
a permanent Economic Advisory Coun- 
en 257. 
cites the comparison made by an American 
manufacturer in regard to unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and the United 
States, 1402. 


McCullough, Dr. John W. S., Chief Health 
Inspector for Ontario: 
reviews health in industry in Ontario, 35. 


McCrea, Hon. Charles, Minister of Mines for 
Ontario: 
outlines progress of mining industry in 
Ontario, 509. 


Mahaim, Professor Earnest, President of the 
International Labour Organization: 
address at 14th Conference reviews progress 
of organization, 793. 


Manitoba: 


See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; BLIND; 
CHILD WELFARE; DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL; 
EMPLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
OF CANADA; FatR WAGES; INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BoArD OF MANITOBA; 
Lasour DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS; 
LABOUR LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGANI- 
ZATION; LEGAL DECISIONS; LICENSING 
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Manitoba—Con. 

OF WoORKMEN; MANITOBA SAFETY 
LEAGUE; MuiILiITary TRAINING; MINES 
AND MINING; MINIMUM WAGES; 
MorHers’ ALLOWANCES; MUNICIPALI- 
TIES; PENSIONS; PRICES; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; SOLDIERS AND Sartors; TAx- 
ATION; ‘TEACHERS; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF Act: WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


Manitoba Co-operative Fisheries: 


annual meeting favours continuance of 
organization, 742. 


Manitoba Safety League: 
annual report, 410. 


Manufacturing: 
census of manufactures in Canada, 595. 
See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS, INDUSTRIAL; EMPLOYMENT; IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Marine, Department of: 
annual report, 771. 


Maritimes Safety League: 
annual report, 410; announcement of re- 
organization, 367. 


Marketing: 
See LEGAL DECISIONS. 


Maternity: 
B.C.: progress report of Royal Commission 
on health and maternity insurance, 
400. 
United Kingdom: national maternity ser- 
vice recommended by Health Depart- 
ment report, 1002. 


Mechanization of Industry: 

Germany: investigation finds workers hos- 
tile to introduction of machinery, 646. 

U.S.A.: control of technological unemploy- 
ment urged by Labour Bureau of New 
York, 1114; Professor Douglas, Chicago 
University, discusses methods of lessen- 
ing unemployment resulting from ma- 
chinery, 1237; technological unemploy- 
ment in steel industry, 622. 


Mechanics’ Liens: 
See LIENS. 


Medical Services: 
Canada— 

employees’ medical clinics on Canadian 
National Railways, 543. 

Ont.: employment of aeroplanes in giving 
medical service to lumber camps, 623. 

Sask.: outline of municipal doctor scheme, 
1038. 

See also HEALTH UNITS; WORKMEN’S CoM- 
PENSATION. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
booklet on foreman training plans, 167. 
survey indicates improved health conditions 

in Canada and United States, 1416. 
survey of industrial development in Can- 
ada and the United States, 33. 


Middleton, Dr. F. C.. Deputy Munister of 
Public Health, Saskatchewan: 


article on municipal doctor scheme, 1038. 
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Migration and Settlement: 


Canada— 
attitude of Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, 163. 


attitude and recommendations of T. and L. 
Congress, 177, 1165. 

Canadians returning from United States 
during period April to November, 1929, 
45 


Federation of Catholic Workers 
prohibition of immigration, 1293. 

immigration to Canada during the calendar 
year 1929, 353; during fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1930, 610; during four 
months ended July, 1930, 1107. 

migration between Canada and the United 
States, 1145. 

Order in Council limiting immigration to 
Canada, 1144. 

United States record of Canadian 
grants in 1928-29, 44. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association urges 
continued application of Order in Coun- 
cil regarding entry of contract labour, 
678. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
recommends immigration only to actual 
power of absorption, 182. 

Sask.: immigration 1928-29, 279; scope of 
commission to investigate immigration, 
109. 

United Kingdom: report of Oversea Settle- 
ment Committee for 1929, 1108. 

France: immigration regulations, 1109. 

US.A.: A.F. of L. urges abolition of border 
crossing privileges, 1290. 

See also PERMANENT CONFERENCE FOR PRo- 
TECTION OF MIGRANTS. 


urge 


immi- 


Military Training: 
resolution adopted by Manitoba Legislature 
opposing cadet training and favouring 
physical training, 624. 


Militia Act: 
Trades and Labour Congress seeks amend- 
ment regarding use of armed forces 
during industrial disputes, 175. 


Mines, Department of: 
fuel testing investigations, 1247. 
report on Canadian mineral industry, in 
1929, 982. 


Mines and Mining: 

action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion regarding hours of work in coal 
mines, 296, 686, 736, 791, 1419; recom- 
mendations regarding conditions of em- 
ployment, 188. 

Miners’ International Federation urges 
standardization of labour legislation, 
781. 

Canada— 

Mines Department report on Canadian 
mineral industry in 1929, 982. 

report on mineral production in 1929, 40. 

Alta.: amendment to Coal Miners Wages 
Security Act, 763; amendments to 
Mines Act sought by Federation of 
Labour, 184; annual report of Mines 
Branch for 1929, 920; review of Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 759, 1025; shale 
mines included under Act, 1079. 

B.C.: amendment to Metalliferous Mines 
Act re use of dynamite, 982; annual 
report of Bureau of Mines, 769. 


INDEX 


Mines and Mining—Con. 

Man.: establishment of Mines Branch in- 
cluded among recent amendments of 
Mines Act, 654, Act effective from 
July, 1119; medical survey of mines, 
420. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of 
Public Works and Mines, 531; enquiry 
into wages and working conditions in 
Westville collieries, 450; report of 
commission, 768. 

Ont.: amendments to Mining Act, 517; Hon. 
Charles McCrea outlines progress of 
mining industry, 509. 

Que.: amendment to Act, 516- preliminary 
report on mineral production in 1929, 
373: 

United Kingdom: Miners’ Federation in- 
vestigates pensions for miners, 1181; 
reorganization of coal mining as pro- 
vided under The Coal Mines Bill, 41, 
999. 

U.S.A.: coal dust explosions in mines and 
recommendations for prevention, 681; 
coal mining accidents in 1929, 161. 

also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CON- 

FERENCES; EMPLOYMENT; Hours OF 
LABOUR; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; ON- 
TARIO MINING ASSOCIATION; PrRopUC- 
TION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; WAGES. 


See 


Minimum Wages: 
General— 

Canadian Council on Child Welfare seeks 
inclusion of boys in minimum wage 
provisions, 7. 

opposition of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association toward inclusion of boys 
under Act, 675. 


Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends 
that entire province come under Act, 
171, 184. ’ 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association 


favours amendment to include all male 
minors under Act, 679. 

United Kingdom: order regulating catering 

trade, 1002. 
For Men— 

A.C.C. of L. advocates minimum wage laws 
for men in all provinces, 1411. 

B.C.: application of drug clerks to have an 
inquiry under the Act allowed on 
appeal, 730- application for establish- 
ment of rate for caretakers, janitors, 
etc., 481; inquiries into employment of 
drug clerks, and also janitors, watch- 
men, etc., 619; Male Minimum Wage 
Act in 1929, 1029; Order governing 
stationary engineers, 282; Order re- 

specting licentiates of pharmacy, 917. 

Que.: Bill to provide minimum wage for 
men, 361; Federation of Catholic 
Workers seek enactment of minimu 
wage law for day labourers, 415. ; 

For Female Employees— 

extension of various provincial Acts to 
towns and villages urged by T. and L. 
Congress, 1164. 

Alta.: administration of Act in 1929-30, 
919; amendment to Act makes legisla- 
tion applicable to province generally, 
619, 765. 

B.C.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 1030; Supreme Court quashes 
conviction in alleged infraction of Act, 
1363. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

For Female Employees—Con. 

Man.: administration of the Act in 1929, 
389; revised regulations governing 
women workers in retail stores, 524. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges enact- 
ment of legislation, 173, 185; introduc- 
tion of legislation, 361; provisions of 
WeG. los: 

N.S.: Act to be made effective with appoint- 
ment of Board, 3; Board’s first Order 
governing laundries, etc., 1179; Board 
meets to determine budget, 651; per- 
sonnel of Board, 255; summary of new 
regulations, 736. 

* Ont.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 665; proposed Order regarding 
wages in customs tailoring trade, 742; 
regulations governing working con- 
ditions of female retail clerks, 480. 

Que.: amendments to Act, 516; Federation 
of Catholic Workers urge inclusion of 
commercial workers, 415; and store 
employees, 1294; investigation regard- 
ing wage rates in cardboard box, fur 
and corset industries, 1032; proposed 
legislative changes of Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, 330; text of new 
Orders governing clothing and tobacco 
industries, 522; third annual report of 
Women’s Minimum Wage Commission, 
158; T. and L. Congress recommend 
extension of Act to include commercial 
establishments, 183. 

Sask.: annual report of Minimum Wage 
Board, 280; Board holds hearings with 
intention of revising regulations, 1158; 
legislation requiring employers’ to 
furnish employment particulars of em- 
ployees, 657; personnel of Board, 1241; 
stricter enforcement of Act sought by 
T. and L. Congress, 21. 


Mitchel, Professor H., McMaster University: 
study on progress of trade unionism in 
Canada, 108. 
Moore, Tom, President of Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 


delegate to International Labour Organiza- 
tion conference, 793. 


Moorhead, Dr. E. S., Chairman, Welfare 
Supervision Board, Department of 
Health, Manitoba: 

discusses health units and advocates con- 
tributory health insurance, 1239, 1272. 

review of British system of contributory 
old age pensions, 147. 


Morley, R. B., General Manager Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations: 


address on accident prevention in industry, 
406. 


address on governmental relations with un- 
official safety agencies, 1176. 


Mosher, A. R., President of All Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 
address at annual convention, 1410. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada— 

Alta.: administration of Act 1928 and 1929, 
910; amendment to Act, 765; Legisla- 
ture urges proclaiming of amendments 
to Act, 361; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 172, 184. 

B.C.: Women’s Institutes advocate extend- 

ing benefits of Act, 4. 
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Mothers’ Allowances—Con. 

Man.: amendment to Act, 
report, 281. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour urges enact- 
ment of legislation, 173, 185; enquiry 
by special commission, 361; provisions 
of Act, 1152; railway running trades 
Ba ae enactment of legislation, 
186. 

N.S.: announcement of legislation to pro- 
vide for allowances, 3; director of child 
welfare urges enactment of Act, 485; 
personnel of Advisory Commission, 
1002; provisions of Act, 915. 

Ont.: ‘administration of Act reviewed by 

Dr. D. Jamieson, 1385; amendment to 
Act, 518; annual report of Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission, 667; executive 
of T. and L. Congress seek increase 
in property exemption, 181; railway 
Brotherhoods seek amendment to Act, 
187; York County Council urges amend- 
ment to include mothers with one child, 
748. 

Que.: enactment of legislation urged by T. 
and L. Congress, 183, 1164; railway 
Brotherhoods recommend enactment of 
legislation, 186. 

Sask.: administration of Mothers’ Allow- 
ances for year ended April, 1930, 1270; 
amendment to Child Welfare Act, 657; 
investigation as to adequacy of, 361; 
legislation providing for grant in cases 
of husbands unheard of for seven years, 
Cor: 


Municipalities: 
amendment to Municipal Act of Manitoba 
provides for advance polls in municipal 
elections, 654. 


655: annual 


Mutual Benefit Associations: 
See INSURANCE. 


National Association of Manufacturers 
(U.S.A.): 


attitude toward. unemployment and unem- 
ployment insurance, 777. 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
(U.S.A): 


reports on estimated population of United 
States, 144. 


National Civil Service Council: 
establishment approved by 
Council, 510. 
interview between Minister of Labour and 
representative organizations, 1409. 


National Industrial Conference Board (U.S.A.): 
reviews prevalence of sickness and physical 
defects, 36. 
study of distribution of occupations, 786. 
use made in American industry of 
“employees suggestion” plan, 660. 


National Research Council of Canada: 
See RESEARCH. 


Order in 


Natural Resources: 

Alberta and New Brunswick Federations or 
Labour urge development and conser- 
vation of resources under public owner- 
ship, 171, 184, 185. 


National Safety Council (U.S.A.): 
review of “Accident Facts,” 682. 
survey of accident experience in U.S.A. and 
other countries indicates increase in 
accidental deaths, 929. 
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National Safety Council of Australia: 
second annual report, 170. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company: 


operation of cooperative management plan, 


679, 1236. 
Netherlands: 

See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; INSURANCE; 
PENSIONS; PRICES; UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


New Brunswick: 
See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; CHILD 


WELFARE; EDUCATION; ELECTIONS; 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 
FISHERIES AND FISHERMEN; LABOUR 


LEGISLATION; LICENSING OF WORKMEN; 
MINIMUM Wages; MoTHERS’ ALLOW- 
ANCES; NATURAL RESOURCES; PENSIONS; 
Prices; SAFETY AND HEALTH; TAXA- 
TION; UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT; 
UNION LABELS; WoRKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION. 


Newfoundland: 
See PENSIONS. 


New South Wales: 
See FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


New Zealand: 


See EMPLOYMENT; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION ; 
Prices; STATISTICS; UNEMPLOYMENT; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Night Work: 
U.S.A.: enactment of legislation prohibiting 
night work for minors, 1297. 


Northern Alberta Railway: 
See CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUST- 
MENT No. 1. 


Northwest Territories: 
See PENSIONS. 


Norway: 
See PRICES. 


Nova Scotia: 
See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; CHILD 
LABOUR; CHILD WELFARE; COAL; CON- 


FERENCES; EDUCATION; EMPLOYMENT; 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 
INSURANCE; LABOUR + LEGISLATION; 


LegaL Decisions; Liens; MINES AND 
Mining; MintimuM Waces; MorHERS’ 
ALLOWANCES; Nova ScorTra ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION ASSOCIATION; ORDERS IN 
CoUNCIL; PENSIONS; PRICES; PRopuUc- 
TION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT; UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Act; WoMEN; WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association: 
annual convention, 541. 
annual report indicates reduction in me- 
chanical hazards, 998. 
M. L. Fraser, field officer, urges more 
accurate statistics and more careful 
methods in accident prevention, 870. 
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Nurses and Nursing: 
tariff of nursing established by Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
161. 
also ASSOCIATION OF 
Nurses; PENSIONS. 


Office Workers: 
action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion (14th Conference) regarding hours 


of work in commerce and offices, 791, 
796. 


See REGISTERED 


Oil: 
establishment in Nova Scotia of first Cana- 
dian plant for production of crude 
petroleum from oil shales, 742. 


Old Age Insurance: 
See PENSIONS, 


Ontario: 

See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION ; Borers; CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION; DiIs- 
EASES, INDUSTRIAL; EpUCATION; ELr- 
VATORS; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF 
CANADA; EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, PRI- 
VATE; Factorres; Fire FIGHTERS; 
HEALTH Units; Hours or Lasovur; In- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSO- 
CIATIONS oF ONTARIO; INDUSTRIAL Dis- 
PUTES INVESTIGATION AcT; INJUNC- 
TIONS; LasouR DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Lasour EpucATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF OnTARIO; Laspour L&EGIsua- 
TION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL 
Decisions; Lizns; LICENSING OF 
WorRKMEN; MepicaL Services; M1cra- 
TION AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND 
Mintne; Minrmum Waces; MorTHeErs’ 
ALLOWANCES; ONTARIO Minine Asso- 
CIATION; OnTARIO Sarety LEAGUE; OrR- 
DERS IN COUNCIL; PAINTING INDUSTRY; 


PENSIONS; PICKETING; REHABILITA- 
TION; ReTAIL Stores; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; TEACHERS; TRANSPORTATION; 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT Reiger Act; VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE; WELFARE; WOMEN’S INSTI- 
TUTES; WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act: 
changes in general regulations, 1157 


- Ontario Liquor Control Act: 


amendment to Act permitting sale of beer 
and wine sought by T. and L. Congress, 
1165. 


Ontario Mining Association: 
annual meeting of, 930. 


Ontario Road Builders’ Association: 


outlines advantage of early awards of con- 
struction contracts, 1236. 


Ontario Safety League: 
annual report, 408; operations in 1929, 169. 


Ontario Trade Disputes Act: 
See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


Orders in Council: 
Federal— 
agreements with railway companies to ad- 
vance employment, 1140. 


p 
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, Orders in Council—Con. 


Federal—Con. 

amending Dominion regulations respecting 
old age pensions, 661. 

approving eight hour day for Dominion 
Government employees, 384. 

authorizing investigation into alleged com- 
bine in plumbing and heating industry, 
1 


four Orders providing Federal assistance 
for the movement of Canadian coal, 766. 

limiting immigration to Canada, 1144. 

providing for the administration of Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, 1140; establish- 
ing regulations governing the expendi- 
ture of the money provided under the 
Act, 1141. 

providing for Drafting Committee, Na- 
tional Civil Service Council, 510. 

regulations governing licences for water 
power rights in prairie provinces and 
N. W. Territories, 84. 

Provincial— 

Alta.: Coal Mines Regulation Act applic- 
able to all shale mines, 1079. 

N.S.: appointment of Mothers’ Allowances 
Commission, 1002. 

Ont.: approval of recommendations regard- 
ing administration of unemployment 
relief fund, 1261. 

Que.: regulations governing use of elec- 
tricity in mines, 683. 

Sask.: appointment of Minimum Wage 
Board, 1241; Commission of Inquiry 
into welfare of the blind, 1119; Com- 
mission to investigate immigration, 109; 
exemption of certain industries from 
operation of One Days’ Rest in Seven 
Act, 996. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 


Professions in Canada: 


review of Department of Labour’s report 
on lib) 


Ottawa Electric Railway Company: 


awarded second place on its accident pre- 
vention record, 742. 


Painting Industry: 


Canada— 

recommendations of the National Research 
Council on spray painting, 1039. 

T. and L. Congress asks protection to 
workers operating paint spraying ma- 
chines, 1161. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges regula- 
tions governing the use of paint spray- 
ing machines, 172, 184, 293. 

Ont.: executive of T. and lL. Congress 
recommend regulations governing paint 
spraying, 181. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers urge 
more effective measures to prevent 
risks in paint spraying, 415. 

Sask.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
requests regulations governing paint 
syraying, 21. 

See also INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Palestine: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Parliament of Canada: 


special session dealing with unemployment, 
1050. 


Patterson, S. Howard, Professor at University 
of Pennsylvania: 
reviews scope of Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1366. 


Patton, W. B., Safety Engineer of Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company: 
describes safety activities at Flin Flon 
Mine, 1277. 


Pedley, Dr. Frank G., Montreal General 
Hospital: 
emphasizes need of medical supervision of 
industrial workers, 1369. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

annual report on administration, 275. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association urge 
that industrial pensions be not regarded 
as income, 674. 

meeting of Interprovincial Board, 662. 

Order in Council amending regulations 
(text) and amended regulation, 661. 

progress of old age pensions in Canada, 
255, 479. eS 

ee Na adopted by T. and L. Congress, 
1165. 

review of scheme, 515. 

statistical summary of old age pensions in 
Canada as at December 31, 1929, 147; 
as at March 31, 1930, 502; as at June 
30, 1930, 1146-1147; as at September 
30, 1930, 1383. 

Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 171, 184. 

Man.: amendments provide for reduction 
of levy in unorganized territories, 655; 
municipalities to approve applications 
before submission to Board, 111; study 
of British system with a view to con- 
ditions in the province, 147. 

N.B.: enactment of legislation, 1153; 
Federation of Labour urges enactment 
of legislation, 173, 185; introduction of 
legislation, 861; (interim report of 
Commission, 386); railway running 
trades urge enactment of legislation, 
186. 

N.S.: final report of Provincial Commission, 
503; system to be established when 
provincial finances permit, 3. 

Ont.: administration of system reviewed by 
Dr. Jamieson, 1117; amendment to Act, 
578. 

Que.: announcement of commission to study 
social legislation including old age pen- 
sions, 3; Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers urge adoption of agreeing legis- 
lation, 182, 416; railway Brotherhoods 
urge legislation, 186; T. and L. Con- 
gress urge adoption of enabling legis- 
lation, 183. 

Sask.: investigation as to adequacy of pen- 
sions, 361. 

For Public Employees— 

review of pensions scheme on Canadian 
National Railways, 530. 

rules and regulations of Canadian National 
Railways employees’ pension scheme 
effective August, 1929, 26. 

Man.: amendment to teachers’ retirement 
fund, 1044. 

Ont.: plan of Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission, 291; provisions of Bill for 
pensions to firemen in 24 provincial 
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Pensions—C'on. 
For Public Employees—Con. 
cities, 520; summary of Teachers’ and 
Inspectors’ Superannuation Fund, 668; 
T. and L. Congress requests super- 
annuation for firefighters in cities of 
10,000 population and over, 181. 

Sask.: amendments to Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act, 658; inclusion of Public 
Service Commission employees under 
Superannuation Act, 873. 

U.S.A.: Civil Service Commission recom- 
mends lower retirement age for federal 
employees, 731. 

Miscellaneous— 

administration of veterans’ pensions, 288. 

British contributory scheme to be continued 
to immigrants to Canada, 31. 

new pension plan of General Electric Com- 


pany, 15. 

nurses’ annuity plan in United States and 
Canada, 45. 

B.C.: amendments to Superannuation Act, 
521. 


United Kingdom: administration of health 
insurance and contributory pensions in 
1928-29, 404; amendments in_ pension 
legislation, 153; amendment to Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Pensions Act, 3, 
benefits and classes under Act, 506; 
Miners’ Federation investigates scheme 
of pensions, 1181; review of British 
system of contributory old age pen- 
sions, 147; State pensions at 60 urged 
by Trades Union Congress, 1169. 

Australia: annual Federal report on old 
age pensions, 838; number of pen- 
sioners, 1156; progress of old age pen- 
sions, 479. 

Irish Free State: 
statistics, 479. 

Newfoundland: pension rate, 479. 

South Africa: pension statistics, 479. 

Netherlands: system of old age insurance, 
24. 

U.S.A.: growing movement in favour of 
legislative provision for old age, 4; 
Michigan Commission studies old age 
pensions, 1038; movement to provide 
for old age pensions by collective 
agreements, 260; old age pension law 
of New York State, 1385; progress of 
old age pensions in various States, 255; 
retirement and annuity plan of East- 
man Kodak Company, 156. 

See also BENEFITS; INSURANCE (U.S.A.). 


summary of pension 


Pensions and National Health, Department of: 
annual report, 288. 


Permanent Conference for Protection of 
Migrants: 
annual session, 1326. 


Peru: 
See PRICES. 


Picketing: 

T. and lL. Congress to continue efforts fco* 
“right to peaceful picketing,” 1161, 
1164. 

Ont.: arrest of strikers in connection with 
picketing, 379; interim injunction re- 
quested in case of alleged picketing at 
Hamilton, 994. 


INDEX 


Pigott, Joseph M., President of Pigott-Healy 
Construction Company: 
address on progress in apprentice training 
in the building trades, 163. 


Plant, F. J., Chief of Labour Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Labour: 
address on methods of adjusting industrial 
disputes in Canada, 647. ; 


Poland: 
See PRICES. 
Population: 
National Bureau of Economic Research 


(U.S.A.) reports on estimated popula- 
tion of United States, 144. 


Portland Cement Association: 
accident prevention activities 
plants, 928. 
safety committees in Canadian plants, 543. 


in cement 


Prices: 

influence of prices on employment reviewed 

by International Labour Office, 1368. 
Canada— 

annual report of Bureau of Statistics on 
prices of commodities, etc., 343. 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
prices with table showing index num- 
bers, prices by groups of commodities, 
family budgets, retail prices of staple 
foods, rentals, ete., 91, 222, 331, 455, 
582, 717, 846, 970, 1094, 1214, 1337, 
1458. 

quarterly summary (with tables) of prices 
in Canada and certain other countries, 
207000, 2278 

prices in Canada and other countries, 1929 
(supplement, January, 1930). 

in Great Britain and other countries, 102, 
238, 342, 466, 593, 728, 858, 981, 1105, 
1226, 1348, 1470. 

See also INDUSTRIAL SITUATION (MONTHLY 
REVIEW). 


Prince Edward Island: 

See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
EDUCATION; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LEGAL 
DECISIONS; Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT 
ReLieF Act; TRANSPORTATION; WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 
Section): 

memorandum on survey of 5-day week in 
industry, 482. 

results of survey of company methods of 
stabilizing employment, 1402. 

statement on age limitations in industry, 
150. 

study of mutual benefit associations, 150. 


Printing Industry: 
See AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES; MINIMUM WAGES. 


Prison Labour: 
conclusions of Advisory Committee of 
Prison Industries (U.S.A.) regarding 
prison labour problem in United States 
and Canada, 418. 
U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. on question 
of convict labour competition, 1287. 


Privy Council: 
See LraaL DECISIONS. 


INDEX 


Proctor and Gamble Soap Company: 
plan to stabilize employment, 1118. 


Production: 
Can: 
Bureau of Statistics report on coal produc- 
tion in 1929, 921. 
mineral production of Canada during 1929, 
40 


Alta.: coal production in 1929, 920. 

B.C.: mineral production in 1929, 769. 

N.S.: establishment of the first plant for 
production of crude petroleum from oil 
shales, 742. 

Sask.: mineral production in 1928-29, 278. 

See also FISHERIES; INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 
(MONTHLY REVIEW) ; MINES AND 
MINING; OIL. 


Profit-Sharing: 
See Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Province of Quebec Safety League: 
annual convention, 783: annual meeting, 
168; annual report, 409; bulletin deal- 
ing with fatigue as a factor in acci- 
dents, 1417; bulletin on_ electrical 
hazards in industry, 1173; bulletin 
regarding methods of investigating acci- 
dents, 411; first aid qualifications of 
foremen and managers, 748; industrial 
clinic to be established under auspices 
of, 1369; organization of first aid 
centre, 410; proposed conference of 
foremen and workers, 1118; “Safety 
Leaflet” series, 366; stresses necessity 
of maintaining workers’ health, 706; 
studies problem of employment of 
physically unfit, 5; suggested program 

of safety instructions, 1416, 


Public Health: 
See HEALTH UNITS; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Public Health Service (United States): 
annual report emphasizes benefit of whole- 
time health services, 1409. 
report on impaired health rates of occupa- 
tional classes, 1416. 





Public Welfare Department of Ontario: 
establishment recommended by Royal Com- 
mission, 997; to administer Old Age 


Pensions and Mothers’ Allowances Acts, 
1119. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 
statistics for 1926-27. 445. 
See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; 
TRIAL DISPUTES. 


Quebec: 


See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL: AGRICULTURE; 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; BANKS 
AND BANKING; BLIND; Borers; BUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY = CHILD LABOUR; EpuUcA- 
TION; ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY; "EMPLOY- 
MENT; EMPLOYMENT SERVICE’ OF 
CANADA; EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, PRI- 
VATE; FACTORIES; Farr WAGES; FIRE- 
FIGHTERS; FISHERIES; HEALTH Untts; 
Hosprtats;, Hours or Lasovur; In- 
DUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION AcT; 
INJUNCTIONS; INSURANCE; INTER- 
NATIONAL ‘LABOUR ORGANIZATION: 
LaBour LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGAN- 
IZATIONS; LEGAL DECISIONS ; MIGRATION 


INDUS- 
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Quebec—Con. 

AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND MINING; 
MINIMUM WacEs: MoTHERS’ ALLOW- 
ANCES; NURSES AND NURSING; ORDERS 
IN CouNCIL; PAINTING INDUSTRY; 
PENSIONS; PROVINCE OF QUEBEC SAFETY 
LEAGUE; SAFETY AND HEALTH; STArTIs- 
TIcs; SUNDAY; TEXTILE INDUSTRY; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RELIEF AcT; "WOMEN; 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Radio Broadcasting: 


performers’ rights in connection with 
broadcasts outlined by International 
Labour Office, 1049. 
Canada—- 


T. and lL. Congress endorses national 
ownership of, 176. 
Ont.: Ottawa musicians’ local protests 


against use of gramophone records in 
broadcasts, 1372. 


Railways and Canals, Department of: 
annual report for 1928-29, 530. 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, Board of: 


annual report reviews railway accidents in 
1027) 167k 


Railways and Railway Employees: 
Canada— 
agreement between Federal Government 
and railway companies, 1140. 
changes in wages and working conditions 
on railways, 840. 
railway labour organizations of U.S.A. and 
Canada organize campaign for 6-hour 
day, 1250. 
railway running trades urge amendments to 
provincial compensation Acts, 185, 186, 
187. 
statistics of electric railways in Canada ir 
1928, 354. 
T. and L. Congress seeks amendments to 
Railway Act, 175. 
U.S.A.: improvement in safety operation of 
railways, 1144; statistics of employees 
on railways, 1282. 


See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS; CANADIAN 


NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ Boarr 
or ADJUSTMENT No. 2; CANADIAN 
Ram.way Boarp oF ADJUSTMENT No. 1; 
CANADIAN PaciIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY; 
ELECTIONS; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION Act; Lasour LE&EGISLA- 


TION; LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LEGAL 
DECISIONS; PENSIONS; SAFETY AND 
HEALTH; WaAGES; WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION. 
Rationalization of Industry: 
centralized control of rationalization 


schemes in Great Britain, 484. 


Reilly, J. Clark, General Manager, Canadian 
Construction Association: 
annual report of, 162. 
discusses competition of outside contractors 
against local firms, 738. 


Rehabilitation: 
BC:: rehabilitation of 


handicapped 
workers, 1033. 
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Rehabilitation—Con. ) 

Ont.: activities of Employment Service in 
placing disabled workers, 773; views of 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 527. 

U.S.A.: extension of vocational rehabilita- 
tion period, 366; vocational rehabilita- 
tion in I}linois, 1001, 1054. 

See also EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; 
Pensions; NATIONAL HEALTH, DEPART- 
MENT OF. 


Research: 
Canada— 
annual report of National Research Council, 
669. 


economic and social research urged by 
Social Service Council, 479. 

recommendations of National Research 
Council on spray painting, 1039. 

resolution regarding scientific and indus- 
trial research submitted to Dominion 
Government by railway running trades, 


288. 

outline of research work in the Dominion, 
170. 

Alta.: Legislature establishes Research 


Council, 998. 
Sask.: personnel of Research Council, 662. 


Retail Prices: 
See PRICES. 


Retail Stores: 

Guelph merchants recommend Saturday 
half holiday for retail stores in 
Canada, 685. 

See also INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (U.S.A.); 
MINIMUM WAGES. 


Rhodes, Hon. E. N., Premier of Nova Scotia: 
announcement of policy in regard _ to 
mothers’ allowances, minimum wages 

and old age pensions, 3. 


Robb, W. D., Vice-President, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways: 
address on safety work on C.N.R., 535. 


Robertson, Hon. (Senator) G. D., Minister 
of Labour: 

address at meeting of Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, 
1415. 

address before annual meeting of Employ- 
ment Service Council of Canada, 1055. 

advises International Labour Office that 
recommendations of 12th and 14th 
Conferences referred to the law officers 
of the Crown, 1254. 

announcement that consideration of unem- 
ployment insurance attendant upon 
result of decennial census, 1367. 

appeals for cooperation of public bodies 
and private citizens in alleviating 
unemployment, 996. 

discusses matter of National Civil Service 
Council with delegation of Civil Ser- 
vice organizations, 1409. 

reviews policy of Government in regard to 
unemployment, 1052. 

succeeds Hon. Peter Heenan, as Minister 
of Labour, 868. 


Rowntree Company Limited: 

provisions for unemployed workers, 258. 
Rumania: 

See UNEMPLOYMENT. 


INDEX 


Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Republics): 
Director of International Labour Office 
outlines attitude towards, 808. 
review of industrial conditions 
Soviet Union, 1060. 
See also CO-OPERATION; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION; PRICES. 


in the 


Russell Sage Foundation: 
Social Work Year Book deals with problem 
of measuring unemployment, 1367. 


Safety and Health: 

notes on industrial safety and health, 34, 
167, 293, 410, 542, 681, 784, 928, 1040, 
72012770, 1400, 

importance of industrial lighting discussed 
by International Labour Office publica- 
tion, 1042. 

Canada— 

accident prevention in industry outlined in 
address by R. B. Morley, 406; also ad- 
dress on governmental relations with 
unofficial safety agencies, 1176. 

Dominion Government ratifies international 
convention providing for regulation of 
loads of merchant ships, 1001. 

E. W. Beatty, president of Canadian Pacific 
Railway, reviews accident experience 
in C.P.R. shops, 999. 


Hon. (Senator) Robertson emphasizes 
labour’s interest in accident prevention, 
1415. 


plea for greater protection of sailors of the 
Great Lakes, 4. 

review of safety work on Canadian National 
Railways, by W. D. Robb,  vice- 
president, 535. 

results of the “safest mill in Canada” 
competition conducted by the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine, 398. 

safety committees in Canadian plants of 
Portland Cement Association, 543. 

safety in elevator construction detailed by 
C. F. Ritchie, Manager Otis-Fensom 
Company, 784. 

survey of Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany indicates improved health record 
in Canada and United States, 1416. 

Alta.: accident prevention in 1929, 1035; 
aacly, measures in coal mines in 1929, 

B.C.: amendment to Fire Marshal Act pro- 
vides for better fire protection in pub- 
lic buildings, 521; annual report of 
Compensation Board discusses prin- 
ciples of accident prevention, 998; mine 
rescue and first aid in 1929, 770; or- 
ganization of Western Division, pulp 
and paper section of National Safety 
Council, 411; responsibility for water- 
front accidents, 5; safety and first aid 
activities in 1929, 1033. 

Man.: accident prevention work, inspections 
and orders for safety improvements in 
1929, 388; Board of Health clinic to 
investigate existence of silicosis among 
miners, 158; organization of accident 
prevention groups at Winnipeg, 543; 
organization of “Safety-First Cells” in 
industrial establishments, 293; recom- 
mendations of special committee in 
regard to safety education, 410; safety 
activities at Flin Flon Mine, 1277. 

N.B.: railway running trades urge elimina- 
tion of level crossings, 186; safety re- 
commendations of Federation of 
Labour, 173, 185. 


eae seat 
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Safety and -Health—Con. 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


United Kingdom: 


US 


oe 


accident prevention official urges 
more careful methods, 868; annual 
report of Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation indicates reduction in mechan- 
ical hazards, 998; safety inspection by 
employees of Cape Breton Electric 
Company, 373; use of oxygen apparatus 
in combating mine fires, 169. 


accident prevention and industrial 
health promotion in 1929, 526; annual 
report of the Department of Health, 
542, 1041; building inspector of Sud- 
bury authorized to make safety rules 
governing building trades, 166; good 
safety record in Border Cities’ indus- 
tries, 293; health in industry reviewed 
by Dr. J. W. 8. McCullough, 35; 
legislation providing for erection of 
provincial rescue depots in Northern 
Ontario mines, 5; Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company awarded second place on 
its accident prevention record, 742; 
progress of accident prevention, 870; 
provincial mine inspectors study rescue 
methods, 169; safety recommendations 
OL L. ald Lup Congress executive, 181; 
safety work in lumber industry, 1041; 
shorter hours for motor-truck drivers, 
681; Sudbury building trades ask for 
appointment of building inspector, 169. 


annual report of the Provincial 
Bureau of Health, 32; duties of em- 
ployees in regard to industrial safety 
outlined by “Mr. Robert Taschereau, 
K.C., 34; Dr. Frank G. Pedley, of 
Montreal General Hospital, emphasizes 
need of medical supervision of indus- 
trial workers, 1369- employers may co- 
operate in establishing industrial clinic, 
1369; new regulations governing use 
of electricity in mines, 683; organiza- 
tion of building safety committee at 


Montreal, 543; protection at highway- 
railway crossings urged by railway 
Brotherhoods, 186; safety proposals of 


T. and L. Congress, 183; Safety League 
bulletin on fatigue as an accident 
factor, 1417. 


accident prevention in 1928-29, 279; 
executive of T. and L. Congress ask for 
examination of persons handling foods, 
21; first aid instruction at Regina 
Technical School, 1115; first aid regula- 
tions of Compensation Board, 542; 
organization of safety league, 1416. 
accident prevention in 
factories, 544; annual report of In- 
dustrial Health Research Board, 1280; 
effects of ore dust on mimers, 1173; 
lighting in factories and workshops, 
1279; industrial museum for promoting 
safety and health of industrial workers, 
170; preventive measures against 
disease under National Health In- 
surance system, 1042. 

accident prevention in cement 
plants, 928; accident reporting plan of 
New Jersey Public Service Corpora- 
tion, 1172; accident record and pre- 
vention work in building trades of 
New York, 1239, 1279; accident pre- 
vention course at New York University, 
412; activities of Public Health Ser- 
vice, 260; bulletin of Public Health 
Service reviews sickness among indus- 
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Safety and Health—Con. 


See 


trial employees, 36; coal dust explosions 
in mines and recommendations for 
prevention, 681; danger of dust ex- 
plosions in factories, 1420; impaired 
health rates of occupational classes, 
1416; importance of regular inspection 
of industrial establishments, 1279; im- 
provement in safety operations on rail- 
ways, 1144; Minnesota safety code for 


wrecking buildings, 786; occupational 
disease bureau in New Jersey, 992; 
prevalence of sickness and physical 


defects, 36; public health service 
reports on ‘sickness among industrial 
employees, 5, 36, 545; sickness among 
industrial employees ‘in U.S.A., 1043; 
report of committee investigating high 
eost of funerals, 1418; results of in- 
vestigation into occupational mortality, 
1278; Safety Hngineering emphasizes 
accident liability of new employees, 
1369; textile safety code published by 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, 265. 


also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL Sarety LEAGUE; DISEASES, 
INDUSTRIAL; FIREFIGHTERS; HEALTH 
Units; Homework; Hospiraus; INpDUs- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF ONTARIO; TNSURANCE; MEDICAL 
SERVICES; MINES AND MINING; 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL; NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCIL OF AUSTRALIA; Nova 
Scotia ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIA- 
TION; ONTARIO MINING ASSOCIATION; 
PAINTING INDUSTRY; PROVINCE oF QUE- 
BEC Sarety Leaguer; Pustic HEALTH 
SERVICE; TRANSPORTATION. 


Saskatchewan: 


See 


ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE: 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION ; BLIND; 
BorLers; CrIvi~n SERVICE; EDUCATION; 
Hours or Lazour; INSURANCE; LABOUR 
DEPARTMENTS AND Bureaus; LEGAL 
Decisions; LICENSING OF WoRKMEN; 
MepicaL SERVICES; MIGRATION AND 
SETTLEMENT; MINIMUM WAGES; 
MorHers’ ALLOWANCES; ORDERS IN 
CouNCcIL; PENSIONS; Propuction; RkeE- 
SEARCH; SAFETY AND HEALTH; STATIS- 
TICS; UNEMPLOYMENT ReELIEF AOT; 
WaGES; WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Seamen: 


Canada— 
annual report of pilotage director, 771. 


ratification 


See 


of international convention 
providing for regulation of loads of 
merchant ships, 1001. 

also Hosprrats; LecaL Decisions; IN- 


TERNATIONAL LAPOUR ORGANIZATION 
(15TH CONFERENCE); SAFETY AND 
HEALTH, 


Senate (Parliament of Canada): 


curtailment of veto power recommended 


by Trades and Labour Congress, 174. 


restriction of: veto power urged by railway 


Brotherhoods, 187. 


Sick Leave: 


See 


See 


Hours or LABOUR. 


Sickness Insurance: 


INSURANCE. 


XXX 


Silicosis: 
See DISEASES, INDUSTRIAL. 


Sinclair, V. A., Chairman, Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board: 
address before annual convention of Indus- 
ah Accident Prevention Associations, 
Slums: 
slum clearance in Great Britain under the 
Housing Act, 1044. 


Smith, Professor W. Harvey, President of 
British Medical Association: 
advocacy of public health insurance, 997. 


Social Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Social Service Council of Canada: 
annual meeting, 479. 
emphasizes need. for vocational guidance of 
juveniles, 365. 


Soldiers and Sailors: 

soldier legislation in Canada reviewed by 
J.R. Bowler, general secretary of Cana- 
dian Legion, 659. 

Manitoba Legislature resolution declares 
unemployment of ex-service men is a 
national problem, 656. 

See also EDUCATION. 


South Africa: 

See Accidents Industrial; Factories; Hours 
of Labour; Labour Departments and 
Bureaus; Pensions; Prices; Welfare, 
Industrial. 


Southern Pacific Company: 
plan to stabilize employment, 1402. 


Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association: 
recommendations for unemployment relief, 
1247. 
Spain: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; PRICES. 


Stable Money Association: 
summary of report on unemployment and 
monetary fluctuations, 485. 


Statistics: 
Canada 
statistical data published by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 276. 
Que.: Bureau of Statistics publishes six- 
teenth statistical annual, 108. 
Sask.: summary of industrial statistics, 278. 
New Zealand: methods of recording in- 
dustrial accidents, 295. 
U.S.A.: legislation providing for collection 
of employment statistics, 1048. 
See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CANADIAN 
Wueat Poo.; Civit Service; INpus- 
TRIAL Disputes; LABOUR ORGANIZA- 





TIONS; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
MiInES AND MINING; POPULATION; 
SraTIsTics, DOMINION BUREAU _ OF; 


UNEMPLOYMENT; WaGEs (U;S.A.). 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
annual report of statistics of 
vice, 511. 
annual report of statistics 
commodities, securities, 
343. 


Civil Ser- 


on prices of 
services, etc., 


INDEX 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 

bulletin on coal statistics of Canada for 
1929, 1281. 

bulletin on statistics of electric railways in 
Canada, 354. 

paper-using industries in Canada 1926-27, 
445. 

publication of Canada Year Book, 1116. 

report on coal statistics for Canada for 
first quarter of 1930, 768. 

report on fisheries statistics of Canada in 


1928, 38. 

report on mineral production in 1929, 40, 
385. 

report on textile industries of Canada for 
1927, 412. 


statistics of automobile industry of Can- 
ada, 789, 1059. 

summary tables of manufacturing statistics, 
595. 


Steel Company of Canada, Limited: 
new schedule provides for 8-hour day, 2. 


Stewart, Dr. Ethelbert, United States Com- 
missioner of Labour Statistics: 
advocates vocational survey in view of 
changing character of industry, 109. 
outlines methods of including occupational 
diseases in workmen’s compensation 
laws, 169. 
outline of “ Employment Insurance” pro- 
posed in United States, 739. 


Stock-Ownership: 
See Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Store Employees: 
action of International Labour organiza- 
tion (14th conference) regarding hours 
eit in commerce and offices, 791, 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


Sugrue, James L., Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, New Brunswick: 
death of, 774. 


Sunday: 
Canada— 
Federal and Provincial jurisdiction in Sun- 
day Legislation, 865. 
Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers ask 
enforcement of Sunday closing on all 
merchants, 415. 


Superannuation: 
See PENSIONS. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
See LecgaL DECISIONS. 


Sweden: 


See INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; PRICES. 


Switzerland: 
See Hours or Lasour; 
PUTES; PRICES. 
Tariff Board: 
memorandum of T. and L. Congress, 177. 


INDUSTRIAL DIs- 


Taschereau, Robert, K.C., Chairman of 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Board: 


outlines duties of employers in regard to 
industrial safety, 34. 


INDEX XXX1 


Taxation: 
Canada— 

T. and L. Congress request elimination of 
sales tax, 175. 

Man.: legislation exempting 
labour organizations, 655. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour recommends 
elimination of the amusement tax from 
tickets value of fifty cents and under, 
173; 185. 


Teachers: 


Man.: amendment to teachers’ retirement 
fund, 1044; contracts of married women 
teachers in Winnipeg to be terminated, 
683. 

- Ont.: summary of Teachers’ and Inspectors’ 
Superannuation Fund Act,’ 668. 
See also EpucATION; Wages (U.S.A.). 


income of 


Technical Service Council: 
objects and review of activities, 871. 


Textile Industry: 

working conditions in textile industry 
studied by International Labour Organ- 
ization, 297. 

Canada— 

announcement of conference of textile in- 
dustries, 481, 1079. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports on, 
412. 

technical training of textile workers, 1000. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers re- 
quests to be heard if textile industry 
seeks further protection, 182. 

See also CENSUS OF INDUSTRY. 


Thomas, Albert, Director of International 
Labour Office: 
annual report, 807. 


Thornton, Sir Henry, President Canadian Na- 
tional Railways: 
announcement of fair wage provisions in 
construction of new C.N.R. terminals 
at Montreal, 63. 
statement on cooperative management plan 
in C.N.R., 624. 


Trade Unions Act (Canada): 


held ultra vires of Dominion Parliament, 
614 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 

advocates shorter working hours as remedy 
for unemployment, 1114. 

annual convention call and convention, 736, 
1159. ; 

legislative program to Dominion Govern- 
ment, 174. 

membership statistics, 924. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
annual convention, 1167. 
Empire policy of, 1116. 
rejects family allowances, 1116, 1168. 


Transportation: 


Canada—- 

statistics of automobile industry of Canada, 
1059. 

T. and L. Congress “protests against the 
dangerous abuse of highways by motor 
transport companies”, 1162. 

B.C.: amendments to Motor Vehicle Act, 
Lp 


Transportation—C on. 

Ont.: amendments to Highway Traffic Act, 
519; T. and L. Congress executive re- 
commendations regarding motor trans- 
portation industry, 181. 

P.E.I.: Highway Traffic Act replaces Motor 
Vehicle Act, 1025. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREE- 
MENTS, INDUSTRIAL: EMPLOYMENT; 
Hours or Lasour; InpustrriaLt Dis- 
PUTES; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTI- 
GATIN AcT; STATISTICS, DOMINION 
BUREAU OF. 


Unemployment: 


action of Governing Body, International 
Labour Organization, 1300, 1418. 

measures to cope with unemployment in 
various countries, 1142. 

world conference on unemployment urged 
by International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies, 813. 

Canada— 

in trade unions (with charts) at close of 
November, 1929, 71; December, 1929, 
201; January, 1930, 307; February, 
1930, 429- March, 1930, 558; April, 
1930, 696; May, 1930, 822; June, 1930, 
942; July, 1930, 1069; August, 1930, 
1190; September, 1930, 1310; October, 
1930, 1429. 

as reported by trade unions for 1929, 189. 

action of Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
toward alleviation of, 256. 

amendments to Customs Act at special 
session of Parliament, 1053. 

amendment proposed by J. S. Woodsworth, 
MUP. LOSL, 

announcement by Prime Minister of new 
tariff schedules to stimulate employ- 
ment in major industries, 1054. 

announcement of Hon. W. A. Gordon, re- 
garding placing of unemployed with 
farmers, 1414. 

clothing workers’ plan to prevent unem- 
ployment, 621. 

conference of representatives of govern- 
ments of British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, regarding unemployment, 
1058. 

Hon. G. D. Robertson appeals for co-opera- 
tion in alleviating unemployment, 996; 
reviews, in the Senate, policy of Gov- 


ernment respecting unemployment, 
1052. 
Hon. Peter Heenan indicates extent of 


Federal public works as a factor in 
relieving unemployment, 106. 

inquiry by Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 868. 

Parliament in special session, deals with 
unemployment, 868, 1050; text of Bill 
for relief, 1053. 

Prime Minister (Mr. Bennett) submits 
plan in Parliament indicating relief 
proposed and extent of unemployment, 
1051. 

Prime Minister (Mr. 
mouncement regarding 
conference, 620. 

proposal to establish Federal unemploy- 
ment reserve fund, 1367. 

railway labour organizations of United 
States and Canada organize campaign 
for 6-hour day to relieve unemploy- 
ment, 1250. 


King) makes an- 
unemployment 
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Unemployment—Con. 


recommendations of Employment Service 
Council of Canada for relief of exist- 
ing unemployment, 1055. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 
Catholic Workers, 1293. 

resolutions of Winnipeg Conference, 283. 

resolution submitted to Dominion Govern- 
ment by railway running trades, 287. 

review of Unemployment Relief Act, 1140; 
measures taken in cooperation with the 
provinces, municipalities and railways, 
1255. 

shorter working hours as a remedy for 
unemployment advocated by T. and L. 
Congress, 1114. 

T. and L. Congress reiterates its policy and 
recommends Federal assistance to 
municipalities, 177. « 

Western delegation presents views to 
Dominion Government, 283. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges 
Dominion wide conference and assump- 
tion of responsibility by municipal, 
provincial and federal authorities, 171; 
Unemployment Relief Act authorizes 
payments for relief of unemployed, 763. 

B.C.: unemployment at Nelson relieved by 
railway construction, 683. 

Man.: Legislature adopts resolution urging 
Federal assistance to provincial and 
municipal governments, 656; statistics 
of relief work during winter of 1928-29, 
388. 

Ont.: relief measures recommended by 
Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, 1247. 

N.S.: convening of unemployment confer- 
ence, 1058. 

Que.: unemployment situation at Thetford 
Mines, 1372. 

United Kingdom: action of T.U.C. 1169; 
analysis of chief types of unemploy- 
ment, 737; government program for 
training unemployed, 775; percentage of 
unemployment in 1929, 775; provisions 
of Rowntree and Company for unem- 
ployed workers, 258; unemployment 
statistics, 1240. 

Australia: program adopted by the Com- 
monwealth and the States to relieve 
unemployment, 107; special congress of 
Australian Council of Trade Unions 
deals with unemployment, 1414; unem- 
ployment relief activities and unem- 
ployment percentage, 1405; unemploy- 
ment in trade unions, 1924-1930, 839; 
unemployment relief measures in New 
South Wales, 1114. 


New Zealand: operation of government . 


plan of unemployment relief projects, 
106; outline of unemployment insur- 
ance bill, 868; report and recommenda- 
tions of government committee on 
unemployment, 911. 

Czechoslovakia: new unemployment law as 
a relief measure, 1238. 

France: reasons for the non-existence of 
unemployment, 1368. 

Germany: effect of reduced working hours 
on unemployment, 1407; extension of 
unemployment relief, 296; outline of 
program to relieve unemployment, 
1237; workers request reduction in 
hours and abolition of overtime to 
alleviate unemployment, 1325. 


INDEX 


Unemployment—C on. 


Russia (U.S.S.R.): unemployment in Soviet 
Union, 1060. 

U.S.A.: an American manufacturer’s opinion 
regarding comparison of numbers of 
unemployed in U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, 1403; address of President 
Hoover to Congress on unemployment 
situation, 1398; Association of Railway 
Executives continues policy of develop- 
ment, 1418; attitude of National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 777; control 
of technological unemployment urged by 
Labour Bureau of New York, 1114; 
effect of cooperative management on 
continuity of employment, 1236; 
Federal program in stimulation of 
public works, 930; influence of 
monetary fluctuations, 485; permanent 
unemployment committee recommended 
in Lansing; Michigan, 869; plans of 
various large companies to stabilize 
employment, 256, 483, 777, 1059, 1118, 
1402; Professor Douglas, Chicago 
University, discusses methods of lessen- 
ing unemployment’ resulting from 
machinery, 1237; problem of measuring 
unemployment dealt with by Russell 
Sage Foundation Year Book, 1367; 
proposals for stabilizing employment at 
Detroit, 364; proposed unemployment 
bond issue, 1401; provision for measure- 
ment of unemployment in taking of 
census, 107; recommendations of 
American Federation of Labor, 776, 
1289; recommendations of Socialist 
Party, 869; relief measures for New 
York unemployed, 1270, 1271; relief 
operations in New York City, 1400; 
results of unemployment surveys in 
Buffalo and Philadelphia, 258; Senate 
Committee approves of Bill creating a 
“Prosperity Reserve” to reduce -unem- 
ployment, 740; technological unemploy- 
ment in steel industry, 622; unemploy- 
ment measures introduced in Senate, 
257 (adoption of Bill, 670); unemploy- 
ment _ situation and government 
Asi shai to create employment, 1263, 

See also EMPLOYMENT; MECHANIZATION OF 
Inpustry; SoLpIeRS AND SATLORS; 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


review of unemployment insurance in 
Europe and America, 1143. 


Canada— 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour reiterates 
advocacy of unemployment insurance, 
1411. 

announcement of Hon. Peter Heenan, of 
consultation with provinces on ques- 
tion of establishment of, 106. 

Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers urge insurance 
legislation in Canada and U.S.A., 1047. 

consideration of unemployment insurance 
attendant upon result of decennial 
census, 1367. 

opposition of Canadian Manuacturers’ 
Association, 675. 

Prime Minister (Mr. King) makes 
announcement regarding Government’s 
position, 256. 

resolution submitted to Dominion Govern- 
ment by railway running trades, 287. 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 

Canada—C'on. 

summary of General Electric Company’s 
plan, 740. 

T. and L. Congress press for initiation of 
national scheme, of compulsory contri- 
butions, 177, 1161. 

Union of Canadian Municipalities hears 
proposals to establish Federal unem- 
ployment reserve fund, 1367. 

Alta.: attitude of Legislature, 362; 
Federation of Labour recommends 
ea of unemployment insurance, 
171. 

Man:: Legislature resolution favouring 
Dominion-provincial conference on 
unemployment insurance, 621. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress 
urges establishment of State plan, 181; 
Labour Educational Association advo- 
cates State scheme, 678; Provincial 
Council of Carpenters favours adoption 
of, 778. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers 
recommend adoption of, 182; T. and L. 
Congress request enactment of legisla- 
tion, 183. 

United Kingdom: additional unemployment 
benefits, 483; outline of new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act operative 
March 1, 1930, 362; investigation into 
unemployment insurance provided in 
Legislative program, 1240; Prime Min- 
ister announces elimination of “dole” 
feature, 1336; review of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill, 869; statistics of 
insured persons and unemployment, 
1241, 1404. 

Australia: administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance in Queensland, 1406. 

- Germany: outline of program to amend 
unemployment insurance scheme, 1237; 
summary of Act, 1154. ; 

Netherlands: outline of system, 25. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 
1290; A. F. of L. favours unemploy- 
ment insurance in industry, 777; 
appropriation from fund of Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers in New York, 
473; attitude of Joint Committee of 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and National Industrial Council, 777; 
outline of insurance scheme in men’s 
clothing industry, 677. 

See also UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemployment Relief: 
See UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemployment Relief Act (Canada): 

application of $20,000,000 granted by 
Parliament, 1140. 

measures taken in co-operation with the 
provinces, municipalities and railways, 
1255, 1387. 

Ont.: administration of fund within prov- 
ince, 1261. 

Que.: Legislature ratifies agreeing legisla- 
tion, 1366. 


Union Label: 
Canada— 
T. and L. Congress favours formation of 
Union Label League, 1162. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour asks that gov- 
Chetan printing bear union label, 173, 
U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L., 1287. 


Union of Canadian Municipalities: 


hears proposal to establish Federal unem- 
ployment reserve fund, 1367. 


United Kingdom: 

See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; Co- 
PARTNERSHIP: ClIviIL SERVICE; COAL; 
CONFERENCES; CO-OPERATION; HEMPLOY- 
MENT: Factories; Farr WAGES; 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES; Hours oF 
Lasour; Hovusina; INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
PUTES; INDUSTRIAL HEALTH RESEARCH 
Boarp; InNpustTRIAL RevarTions;_ IN- 
SURANCE; JOINT COUNCILS AND Man- 
AGEMENT; LABouR DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Lecat Decisions; MaArTer- 
NITY; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
MINIMUM WAGES; MINES AND MINING; 
PENSIONS: PRICES; RATIONALIZATION 
oF InpusTRY; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
StuMs; UNEMPLOYMENT: UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE; WELFARE, INDUS- 
TRIAL; TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


United States: 


See ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS, 
INDUSTRIAL; AGED WoORKERS; AGRI- 
CULTURE; ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION; ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MASs- 
ACHUSETTS; BUILDING INDUSTRY; 
BUILDING PERMITS; CENSUS; CHAIN 
Storrs; CHILD Lasour; CLoTHiIne IN- 
DUSTRY; CO-PARTNERSHIP; DISEASES, 
INDUSTRIAL; EDUCATION ; EMPLOY- 
MENT: EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; EM- 
PLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION; 
EconoMiIc ADVISORY COUNCIL: FEDERAL 
Farm Boarp; HEALTH Units; Hours 
or Lasour; HovusiIne; INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT; INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES; 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS; INJUNCTIONS; 
INSURANCE; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION (REPORT OF DIRECTOR) ; 
Joint Councits AND MANAGEMENT; 
Lasour AcE Limir; Lasour DEPART- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS; LaBour LEGISLA- 
TION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; LEAD; 
MECHANIZATION OF INDUSTRY; MuIcRA- 
TION AND SETTLEMENT; MINES AND 
MINING; NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CON- 
FERENCE Boarp- NATIONAL SAFETY 
Councit; NiaHt Work: POPULATION; 
PENSIONS; Prices; Prison LABOUR; 
Purstic HEALTH SERVICE; REHABILITA- 
TION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; STATISTICS; 
URBANIZATION; UNEMPLOYMENT; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNION 
LABEL; VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; WAGES; 
WomeEN; WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


United States Senate (Committee on Com- 
merce): 


approves of Bill creating a “Prosperity 
Reserve” to reduce unemployment, 740. 
Urbanization: 


increase in proportion of apartment house 
dwellings in United States reflect trend 
towards, 6. 


Veniot, Hon. P. J., Ex-Postmaster General: 


announcement of fair wage policy in 
Toronto mail delivery, 485. 
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Vocational Guidance: 


International Kiwanis Clubs plan vocational 
guidance for youths of Canada and 
United States, 37. 

Canada— 

vocational guidance of juveniles urged by 

Social: Service Council of Canada, 365. 


B.C.: vocational guidance work in Van- 
couver, 417. 
Ont.: need for vocational guidance out- 


lined by 8S. Sorsoleil, 
College, Hamilton, 280. 
Germany: introduction of legislation, 295. 
U.S.A.: Commissioner of Labour Statistics 
advocates vocational survey, 109; duties 
of a vocational guidance director out- 
lined, 259. 


of Training 


Vocational Training: 


See PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH, 
DEPARTMENT OF, 289. 


Wages: 


comparison of purchasing power of wages in 
terms of food and rent in various coun- 
tries, 594, 1471. 

results of study of International 
wages ”’, 812. 

survey of Ford Motor Company to estab- 
lish wage standards in its European 
factories, 568. ¢ 

Canada— 

census of wages and salaries in manufac- 
turing industries, 596. 

local wage effects resulting from competi- 
tion of outside contractors, discussed 
by J. Clark Reilly, 738. 

T. and L. Congress urges that Postmaster 
General fix salaries of letter carriers, 
1163. 

wages in coal mines in 1929, 921. 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 1920- 
29 (supplement January, 1930). 

Alta.,: amendment to Coal Miners Wages 
Security Act, 763; employment and 
wages in 1929-30, 918. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and weekly wages 
in 1929, 1026, 1033; sidewalk work on 
day labour, 680. 

Ont.: Ottawa magistrate’s ruling regarding 
acceptance of I.0.U., 1270. 

Sask.: Masters’ and Servants’ Act pre- 
scribes penalties for non-payment of 
wages, 657. 

Australia: method of fixing “basic wage”, 
1239. 

Germany: increase in wages, 25. 

U.S.A.: average wages on railways, 399; 
Department of Labour bulletin on 
wages and hours in lumber industry, 
173, in motor vehicle industry, 221; 
Montana school teacher successfully 
sues for wages under State law, 45; 
results of study of wages and hours in 
foundries and machine shops, 260; 
wages of railway employees, 1282. 
also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; 
CULTURE; CHAIN STORES; Crvint SeEr- 
vice; CioTHIne Inpustry (U.S.A.); 
CoaL; Homer Work; INDUSTRIAL DIs- 
PUTES; LrGgaAL DerciIsIons; MINES AND 
MInina (ALTA.); RAILWAYS AND RalIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES; WOMEN; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


“real 


See AGRI- 


INDEX 


Waldron, Gordon, K.C.: 


second report aS commissioner investigat- 
ing alleged combine in plumbing and 
heating industry in Ontario, 17; in- 
terim report on London situation, 20. 


Walworth Company: 
plan to stabilize employment, 1402. 


Ward, H. H., Deputy Minister of Labour: 


radio address on activities of Federal De- 
partment of Labour, 513. 


Welfare, Industrial: 


recommendations of Ontario Royal Com- 
mission on Public Welfare, 997. 

South Africa: progress of workers’ welfare 
movement, 1117. 

United Kingdom: industrial welfare confer- 
ence at Oxford, 1119. 


Wholesale Prices: 
See PRICES. 


Wilgress, L. D., Canadian Trade Commuis- 
sioner: 


report on increase of wages in Germany, 25. 


Wilson, Sir Horace, Under-Secretary of Min- 
istry of Labour of Great Britain: 


appointment as chief Industrial Advisor to 
British Government, 1386. 


Winn, E. H., Chairman, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, British Columbia: 
views on health insurance, 508. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

activities under Government Employees 
Compensation Act, 530. 

A.C.C. of L. urges amendment to provin- 
cial Acts, 1412. 

Dominion Government liability for indus- 
trial accidents to ex-service men, 289. 

resolution adopted by T. and L. Congress, 
1164. 

review of legislation in Canada and United 
States, 397. 

Alta.: annual report of Board, 1035; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour, 
184. 

B.C.: annual report of Compensation Board, 
998, 1033; co-operators not employees 
for purposes of compensation, 1362; 
wage deductions in respect to accident 
fund prohibited under Act, 1111. 

Man.: amendments to Act, 652; recom- 
mendations for improving Act made by 
representative committee, 110; report 
of Board for 1929, 528. 


N.B.: amendments sought by railway run- 
ning trades, 185; annual report of 
Board, 1036; provisional rates for 


workmen’s compensation for 1930, 23 
(correction in regard to logging, 247). 


N.S.: amendments to Act, 367, 664, 916; 
report of Board for 1929, 663. 
Ont.: amendments to Act urged by railway 


Brotherhoods, 187; annual report of 
Board for 1929, 525; awards during 
1929, 119; bulletin of Board reviews 
provisions for medical aid, 480; consoli- 
dation of amendments and regulations, 
1002; merit rating and assessment rates 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


in 1930, 396; monthly statistics, 31, 189, 
260, 473, 490, 742, 870, 1049, 1151, 1241, 
1457; operation of Act reviewed by 
R. B. Morley, 406; Provincial system 
of compensation studied in New 
Zealand, 870; review of 15 years’ 
operation of Act, 254. 

P.E.I. Labourers’ Protective HA asta Lite 
requests enactment of legislation, 549. 

Que.: amendment of Act to provide for 
collective insurance, 13866; amendments 
proposed by railway Brotherhoods, 186; 
Federation of Catholic Workers urges 
further amendments, 1293; minors 
under Act, 664; preliminary report for 
1928-29, 22; procedure in surgical cases, 
391; recommendations of T. and 
Congress, 183; regulation issued by the 
Commission, 159; relation of Courts to 
Compensation Commission, 612; second 
report of Compensation Commission, 

. 389; statement of Hon. A. Galipeault 
in regard to future amendments, 255. 

Sask.: additional regulations, 765, 917, 
1154; appointment of Mr. Alfred Hig- 
gin, as Board member, 1002; Compen- 
sation Act effective July 2, 1930, 360; 
review of progress in giving effect to 
the Act of 1929, 22: text of regulations 
of Compensation Board, 392, 542; T. 
and L. Congress executive seek increase 
in rate of compensation, 21. 

United Kingdom: long delay in presenting 
claim results in disallowance, 1386. 
New Zealand: commission studies Ontario 

system, 870. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, 111; Dr. Ethel- 
bert Stewart outlines inclusion of occu- 
pational diseases in Workmen’s Com- 


Workmen’s Compensation—C on. 


pensation laws, 164; summary of re- 
vised regulations of Employees Com- 
pensation Commission, 675. 

See also ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION; DIs- 
EASES, INDUSTRIAL; LrGAL DECISIONS; 
REHABILITATION; WAGES. 


Women: 


action of International Labour Organiza- 
tion (Governing Body) on night em- 
ployment of women, 811. 


Canada— 


N.S.: women seated as delegates for first 
time in history of Halifax Trades 
Council, 111. 


Que.: overtime work permits issued in 
1928-29, 157. 

United Kingdom: distribution of women in 
industry, 788. 

U.S.A.: conditions of employment of women 
in limited price chain stores, 319; num- 
bers of women in Baltimore industries, 
670; use of overtime for women workers 
in New York, 416; variation in em- 
ployment trends of women, 786. 

See also Hours or Lazsour; MINIMUM 
WacGeEsS; WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 


’ Women’s Institutes: 


educational work in Ontario, 620. 


Woodsworth, J. S., M.P. for Winnipeg North 


Centre: 


proposes amendment to Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 1051. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of December showed the re- 
duction usual at this season, but the losses were 
on a larger scale than on the corresponding 
date in most of the last ten years. In spite 
of these losses, however, employment con- 
tinued in greater volume than on December 
1 in any previous year of the record. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated state- 
ments from 7,197 firms (each with at least 15 
employees), employing an aggregate staff of 
1,088,880 persons as compared with 1,086,380 
in the preceding month; the employment in- 
dex stood at 119.1, compared with 124.6 on 
November 1 and with 116.7, 108.1, 102.3, 96.5, 
91.9, 96.9, 96.3 and 88.3 on December 1, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. These indexes, which are based 
upon the average number of employees of the 
reporting firms in the calendar year 1926 as 
100, are indicative of conditions in all indus- 
tries except agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
highly specialized business. At the beginning 
of December the percentage of unemployment 
reported to the Department of Labour by 
local trade unions stood at 9.3 compared with 
unemployment percentages of 6.0 at the 
beginning of November and 4.2 at the 
beginning of December, 1928. The Decem- 
ber percentage was based on the reports 
tabulated by the Department of Labour 
from 1,761 local unions embracing a member- 
ship of 212,973 persons. Reports received 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada indicated a continued decline in 
the volume of business transacted during 
November, as shown by the average daily 
placements effected. This was chiefly due to 
lessened activity in services, construction and 
maintenance, logging and farming. In com- 
parison with November, 1928, a smaller decline 
was reported, logging under this comparison 
showing a gain. : 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.83 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.75 for November; $11.31 for December, 
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1928; $11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for 
December, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; 
$10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 
for December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $13.65 
for December, 1918; and $7.96 for Decem- 
ber, 1914. In wholesale prices the index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was slightly higher at 96.2 for December, as 
compared with 95.8 for November; 94.5 for 
December, 1928; 97.3 for December, 1927; 
and 97.9 for December, 1926. 


The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes during December was slightly 
greater than that in the preceding month, and 
was considerably more than the loss in Decem- 
ber, 1928. The existing disputes however, 
were all setitled before the end of the month, 
none being recorded as in existence at the 
close of the year. Seven disputes were in exis- 
tence during December, 1929, involving 1,684 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 13,754 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
November, 1929, were: 8 disputes, 823 workers, 
and 12,871 working days; and for December, 
1928; 11 disputes, 577 workers, and 9,265 work- 
ing days. 


No new applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion under the Act were 
Act received by the Department 


in December. The Board 
that was completed last September in con- 
nection with a dispute between the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Company and its employees 
was expected to resume its sessions in Janu- 
ary. The application for the establishment 
of a Board, received in November from line- 
men and other employees of thea Winnipeg 
Hydro Electric System was still under con- 
sideration as the month closed. Further par- 
ticulars of the proceedings during the month 
are given on page 13. 
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The value of the concilia- 


United States tion service operating 
conciliation under the United States 
service Secretary of Labour is now 


generally recognized, ac- 
cording to the Secretary’s report for the past 
year. The department intervenes in labour 
disputes only on the invitation of one of the 
parties concerned. The force of conciliators 
is composed of officers specially trained for 
their work as peacemakers in industry. During 
the fiscal year 1929, 522 disputes were referred 
to the department for adjustment, and of 
these cases 385 were adjusted by conciliation, 
40 were found impossible of adjustment, while 
in 21 cases settlements were effected before 
the arrival of the conciliator or the inter- 
vention of the federal representative was not 
warranted. In the United States, as in Can- 
ada, much of the conciliation work that is 
carried on must necessarily remain un- 
recorded. “Too much publicity not only affects 
the work of our officials, but often dissastrously 
affects the relationship of those concerned 
even after the controversy has been termin- 
ated. As in the diplomatic service between 
nations not all the real negotiations can be 
published, so this might be designated as the 
diplomatic service of American Industry.” 
The Hon. Mr. Davis, Secretary of Labour, 
claims that conciliation and mediation consti- 
tute the real “American way” of keeping 
neace in industry. “Co-operation and good 
will between management and men is the 
real purpose of the Conciliation Service.” 


A further development was 


Joint action reported at the close of 


by British 1929 in connection with the 
employers and discussions on methods of 
workers securing imdustrial peace 


which were begun about 
two years ago through the initiative of Lord 
Melchett (Sir Alfred Mond). The Lasour 
Gazerte, March, 1929, (page 265) noted the 
rejection by the employers’ organizations of 
the proposals of the “Melchett-Turner” con- 
ference for the establishment of a Joint 
National Industrial Council. An agreement is 
now reported to have been reached between 
the Federation of British Industries and the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organi- 
zations, on one side, and the Trade Union 
Congress on the other. According to a re- 
port in the London Times, December 31, it 
has been decided that the two parties to in- 
dustry will hold joint conferences to debate 
such questions as unemployment, industry 
and finance, taxation, social services, inter- 
Empire trade, problems of international trade, 
international labour questions, powers of gov- 


ernment departments, and cognate matters. 
The Times points out that the existing trade 
union machinery for discussing wage and 
working conditions will not be affected by the 
new joint body, but the significance of the 
change is that all unions collectively now 
enter into relations with all employers 
collectively. They will consider together all 
important problems affecting them. 


Two supplements are in- 
cluded with this issue of 
the Lasour Gazette. The 
first deals with Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada, 1920 to 1929, including 
the following classes of 
labour: (1) building, metal, printing, electric 
railways, civic employment, and longshore- 
men; (2) mining, lumbering, electric power, 
telephone; and (3) factory labour in various 
industries. The second supplement deals with 
the movement of wholesale and retail prices 
and changes in the cost of living in Canada 
and various other countries in 1929 and in 
recent years. 


Wages, hours 
of labour and 
prices in 
Canada 


1920-1929 


Beginning on January l, 
1930, the Steel Company of 
Canada, Hamilton, began a 
new working schedule under 
which the workmen operate 
on three turns of eight hours each, and are 
also on a higher hourly rate of wages than 
formerly. The former schedule divided the 
working day into two shifts of 12 hours each 
where furnace operation was continuous. It 
is stated that the new policy will add $300,000 
a year to the payroll. 


The reduction in working hours is in line 
with other measures taken by this company 
for the benefit of its employees. An outline 
of the New Pension and Benefit Plan which 
took effect during the past year was outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerrp, June, 1929, page 
649. The company is introducing labour 
saving devices as far as possible, and is an 
active participant in the accident prevention 
campaign now being carried on throughout 
Ontario. 

The 12-hour shift was abolished in - the 
United States steel industry in 1923, this action 
being the outcome of a conference on the sub- 
ject that had been summoned by President 
Harding to meet at Washington in the previous 
year (Lasour GazzerrTe, August, 1923, page 
879). 


The results obtained by the practice of a 
shorter working day are declared to be highly 
beneficial both to the employers and the work- 
men. 


8-hour day in 
Canadian steel 
industry 
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The speech from the Throne 


Commission to at the opening of the Legis- 


investigate lature of the Province of 
social questions Quebec on January 7 con- 
in Quebec tained the following intim- 


ation of the government’s 
intentions in regard to coming social legis- 
lation :— 

“Several social problems of great importance 
are now up for consideration. Attempts have 
been made with more or less success to solve 
some of these in the other provinces and 
abroad. My ministers do not wish to be be- 
hind hand and intend to submit to you a bill 
appointing a commission composed of econ- 
omists to study the various systems of social 
insurance, of foster-homes for children, of old 
age pensions and several other similar social 
questions. My ministers think that an ex- 
haustive consideration of these different prob- 
lems, in the light of experience gained else- 
where will lead to their satisfactory solution.” 


The Hon. E. N. Rhodes, 
premier of Nova Scotia, in 
the course of an address 
pensions and delivered at Halifax on 
minimum wages December 17, made _ the 
in Nova Scotia _— following announcement of 
the government’s policy in 
regard to minimum wages, mothers’ allow- 
ances, and old age pensions. He said:— 

“Looking to the future and the reasonable 
assurance of increased revenue, the Govern- 
ment at a recent meeting decided to establish 
a Board to bring into effect the Minimum 
Wage for Women. ‘The personnel of this 
Board is now under consideration by the 
Government. Extreme care will be exercised 
in its selection, and it is our belief it will be 
one in which the public will have confidence 
and one which will deal in a just manner 
with this all important subject. 

“At the approaching session of the Legis- 
lature a Bill will be introduced to provide 
for Mothers’ Allowances based upon the neces- 
sities of the case and graduated upon a scale 
having regard to the number of dependent 
children. 

“Tt is my desire to make clear the position 
of the Government upon another subject of 
vital importance to a large number of our 
deserving citizens, namely, Old Age Pensions. 
The Government favours this important 
social reform and has decided to establish a 
system of Old Age Pensions just as soon as 
the revenues of the Province are sufficient to 
warrant the payment which will be involved. 
With increasing industrial activity and ex- 
pansion throughout the Province, with pros- 
pects of a steadily increasing tourist business, 
with the additional monies that will come to 


Old age and 


mothers’ 


us through a readjustment and increase of 
Dominion grants and subsidies, and the 
revenue that will accrue to the Provincial 
Treasury through the operation of the Gov- 
ernment Control system, it is my confident 
hope that the Government will in the near 
future be in a position to put into effect in 
this Province an Old Age Pensions system, in 
order that our aged citizens will be provided 
for. Old age pensions cannot be paid with 
mere promises; they require cash and the 
moment they can be provided without placing 
an undue burden upon the taxpayers of this 
Province, Old Age Pensions will be estab- 
lished.” 

It will be recalled that the Minimum Wage 
for Women Act was first enacted in Nova 
Scotia in 1920. It was proclaimed in force on 
May 1, 1924, but no Board under its provisions 
has so far been appointed. 


On December 6 the Royal 
British Widows’ Assent was given to an 


and Old Age Act amending the Widows’, 
Pensions Act Orphans’ and Old Age 
amended Contributory Pensions Act 


of Great Britain (Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1929, page 1210). The 
main provisions of the amending Act are as 
follows :— 

Firstly, it extends the provision made by 
the Contributory Pensions Act for widows of 
men whose employment would have been in- 
surable and who died before January 4, 1926: 
the requirement that they should have a de- 
pendent child is waived in the case of widows 
aged 55 and over, and younger widows who 
have a dependent child continue to receive a 
pension until the child reaches the age of 16, 
instead of 144 as prescribed by the previous 
Act; 

Secondly, it provides old-age pensions for 
the wives, between the ages of 65 and 70, of 
pensioners who were over 70 on January 2, 
1928; under the earlier provisions, such wives 
have to wait until they reach the age of 70 
before drawing their pensions; 

Thirdly, it enables pensioners to continue 
to draw their pensions, and insured persons to 
qualify for pensions by continuing their in- 
surance as voluntary contributors, after emi- 
gration to British territories overseas; 

Fourthly, it relaxes the normal qualifying 
conditions for old age and widows’ pensions: 
where the person thas been insured continu- 
ously for ten years prior to reaching the age 
of 60, the requirement is waived that his 
contributions should average a prescribed 
number in each of the three years preceding 
the date on which he attained the age of 65 
or on which he died, as the case may be; 
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Fifthly, it repeals the provision of the Act 
whereby children’s allowances or orphans’ 
pensions were withheld or reduced if the 
children had been ‘awarded ‘compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
thus the children of men killed by industrial 
accident will benefit under both laws. 

In a speech introducing the Bill, the Minis- 
ter of Health explained that it represented 
merely the first measure in the pensions 
policy of the Government, as outlined in the 
official program of the Labour Party. 

It is estimated that the total number of 
widows aged 55 and over who will benefit 
under the new Act is 500,000, of whom about 
one-half have already reached the age of 55. 
Pensions to those who will be 60 years of age 
before January 1, 1931 will begin on July 1, 
1930. The number of wives between the ages 
of 65 and 70 of pensioners over 70 is about 
24,000, and the number of widows whose hus- 
bands died before the commencement of the 
Act and who have children between the ages 
of 14 and 16 is estimated at 18,000. The new 
pensions will involve a ‘total expenditure 
during the next 16 years of about £98,500,000, 
of which £81,000,000 is in respect of non-con- 
tnibutory pensions to widows aged! 55 and over. 
The principal Act provided for a State sub- 
sidy of £4,000,000 for the first ten years of 
the Act’s operation. This rate will be raised 
by the new Act up to £9,000,000 in 1930, and 
gradually by an additional £1,000,000 in each 
successive year up to £21,000,000 in 1943, at 
which figure it should remain for three years. 
Thereafter the cost will diminish. 


Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the weekly pub- 
lication of the International 
Labour Office, in a recent 
issue, quotes the opinion 
of an American observer that there is a dis- 
tinet tendency on the part of industrial em- 
ployers and employees in the United States 
to depart from their traditional attitude 
towards State intervention in social problems 
and to recognize the need for legislative 
measures to reinforce voluntary effort for the 
well4being of the workers. An illustration of 
this tendency is afforded by the movement in 
favour of legislative provision for old age. 
That the question of provision for old age 
is exercising the minds of manufacturers in 
the United States is clear from the discussion 
on the age-limit for employment in industry 
which took place at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The opinion was expressed that the 
“older workman’s day in industry has not 
passed” and that figures were given to show 


Old Age 
pensions in 
United States 


that the majority of employers had no 
maximum age-limit for hiring or discharging 
workers. At the same time it was admitted 
that, for reasons connected chiefly with the 
physical fitness and rate of output of older 
men, a considerable proportion of the em- 
ployers have established such limits. The 
Executive ‘Council of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour lhas reported on the prevalence 
of discrimination against the older workers, 
whether by the fixing of a maximum age for 
engagement or by the fixing of a definite 
age for discharge. The Federation, at its 
annual meeting in Toronto, authorized the 
Council to pursue its investigations into this 
matter. At the same time, it declared itself 
in favour of State pensions for old age, pay- 
able at 65 and amounting to at least $300 a 
year. In these days when “social charges” 
are a constant pre-occupation of inidustrial 
employers in European countries, it is inter- 
esting to note these evidences that the 
problem of the worker who is too old to be 
aecepted into or kept in employment is 
occupying many minds in the United States, 
and that there seems to ‘be a growing dis- 
position to seek the solution in a system of 
public old age pensions. 


Women’s Institutes im 
Proposed British Columbia are 
extension of recommending the provin- 
mothers’ cial legislature to amend 
allowance the Mothers’ Pensions Act 
legislation so as to extend its benefits 


to any relative who under- 
takes the maintenance of children who are 
left unprovided for. It is pointed out that 
many children are in this condition owing to 
the death or disability of the mother, the 
family being maintained by the male parent, 
erandparent or some other relative, with great 
difficulty and at great expense. The Institutes 
point out that the object of mothers’ pension 
legislation, as it exists to-day, is to keep the 
family life unbroken by helping the mother 
in the event of the loss of the father. In its 
extended form, as now proposed, similar 
assistance would be provided for a motherless 
family, 


The Sun-Times, of Owen 
Sound, Ontario, made the 
following plea in a recent 
issue for greater protection 
for the sailors of the Great 
Lakes in view of the loss of life each year, 
especially in the fall. 

“All sorts of protective devices are de- 
manded for the man who is employed in the 
factory, the shop, etc., and they are supplied 
willingly, but the sailor on the Great Lakes 


Dangers of 
navigation on 


Great Lakes 
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simply has to take his chance. There are 
many dangerous places along the Canadian 
shores of the lakes, but there is a woeful lack 
of assistance provided should any of the large 
vessels which traverse their. waters go on the 
rocks, spring a leak during stormy weather 
or collide with other ships. There should be 
several coastguard stations established on the 
lakes, each with a wireless station included 
in the equipment, and with these firmly estab- 
lished there would be a feeling of security 
among the sailors which does not obtain at 
the present time. This is a matter which 
might very well be discussed at the coming 
session of Parliament.” 


In response to an inquiry 


Responsibility addressed to him on behalf 
for waiter front of the waterfront workers 
accidents of New Westminster on the 


question of responsibility 
for the safety of men engaged in loading or 
unloading ships, the Deputy Minister of La- 
bour of British Columbia stated recently that 
the provincial law administered by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board governs on the 
wharf, and that federal law (the Canada Ship- 
ping Act) and the acts incorporating the New 
Westminster and Vancouver harbour com- 
missions govern on board ship. 

“T fail to find”, the Deputy Minister said, 
“any record of the sections in the federal acts 
for the safety and protection of men engaged 
in waterfront work ever having been made 
effective in this province. I am informed, 
however, that they have been put into effect 
at the ports of Montreal, Que., and Saint John, 
N.B. With the foregoing information in your 
possession, I respectfully recommend that you 
approach your harbour commission and request 
the appointment of a competent person with 
authority to inspect gear, machinery and equip- 
ment used in loading and unloading ships in 
the harbour of New Westminster, and where 
found defective to order a discontinuance of 
its use. Under section 11 of the Act incorpor- 
ating the commissioners it would appear that 
sufficient authority is given. In the event of 
failure the Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
might then be approached for an appointment 
under the authority of section 674 or section 
882 of the Canada Shipping Act.” 


It was announced early in 
January that legislation pro- 
viding for the erection of 
provincial rescue stations at 
Timmins. Kirkland Lake 
and Sudbury—three of the most important 
mining centres in Ontario—is to be brought 
down at the forthcoming session of the pro- 
vincial legislature. The initial cost of such 


Rescue depots 
in Northern 
Ontario mines 


station will be approximately $10,000. These 
rescue stations are the outcome of the Hol- 
linger fire disaster in 1928.. Legislation pro- 
viding for their establishment was proposed 
at the last session of the House, but the matter 
was laid over for action this year. In the 
meantime, construction of the station at 
Timmins on money advanced by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, has been under 
way, and will be completed in a short time. 
The purpose of the stations is to train rescue 
teams at the various mines. Each station will 
be equipped with 12 sets of breathing ap- 
paratus, 12 all-service gas masks; one H. H. in- 
halator; three monoxide detectors, and a full 
complement of self-rescuers with accessory ap- 
paratus. There will be an official in charge 
of each, both night and day. ‘Training will 
be so arranged, that in the event of a mine 
disaster it will be possible to summon the 
rescue crews from all three stations. 


At a meeting of the Prov- 
Problem of ince of Quebec Safety 
employment League, held at Montreal 
of physically on December 20, a Com- 
unfit persons mittee was appointed to 

study the problem of the 
man unable to obtain work through physical 
disability. The members of the committee are 
as follows:—Dr. Grant Fleming, Dr. Frank 
G. Pedley, of the Montreal General Hospital, 
and Dr. KE. Hurtubise, of the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company. It was suggested that these 
members might add to their number from 
among representatives of local employment 
agencies. 

At the same meeting it was announced that 
an Association of Industrial Nurses in the 
Province of Quebec had been formed as a 
branch of the Provincial Association of 
Registered Nurses. The new _ organization 
will offer its services to any employer who is 
considering the employment of an industrial 
nurse for his plant. 


The United States Public 
Health Service has insti- 
tuted a current index of 
illness among _ industrial 
workers, showing from time 
to time the frequency of sickness lasting for 
eight days or more. The “ Notes on Industrial 
Safety and Health,” on another page of this 
issue, give some information as to the scope 
of the investigation on which the figures are 
based. It is admitted that the recorded sick- 
ness represented in the index is incomplete, 
but it affords at least an approximate indi- 
cation of the morbidity experience of the 
working population. The rates quoted are the 
average annual numbers of disabilities per 


Index number 
for industrial 
sickness 
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1,000 men employed, the tabulation covering 
thirteen large industrial establishments, with 
a combined working force of about 100,000, 
the establishments represented being east of 
the Mississippi River. The first report (Re- 
print No. 1316 from the US. Public Health 
Reports), recently issued, gives the rate of 
sickness and non-industrial injuries as 184:2 
for the first quarter of 1929, compared with 
133-8 for the corresponding period of 1928. 

For the respiratory disease group an 86 per 
cent increase in frequency is indicated, due 
to the influenza epidemic which was still rag- 
ing in the early part of 1929. Influenza itself 
was 163 per cent more frequent than in the 
same period in 1928. The pneumonia (alll 
forms) rate was only 28 per cent above the 
rate of 1928. Deaths in the industrial popu- 
lation of the United States and Canada fol- 
lowed the increased frequency of sickness. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
reports in its Statistical Bulletin an increase of 
18 per cent in the industrial death rate in the 
first quarter of 1929 compared with the same 
part of 1928. The mortality rate appears to 
have been higher than during the first three 
months of any year since 1920. The combined 
influenza-pneumonia death rate showed an in- 
crease of 88 per cent over the rate in the first 
quarter of 1928. Disabilities which lasted 
more than one week on account of influenza 
and pneumonia in the Public Health Service’s 
sample of the industrial population increased 
147 per cent. Sickness from nonrespiratory 
diseases as a whole occurred at much the 
same frequency in the two periods. 


A report on building opera- 
Increase in tions in the United States 
proportion of during 1928, reviewed on 
apariment house another page of this issue, 
dwellings calls attention to the rapid 

movement towards the 
“urbanization” of the population as reflected 
by the building permits issued during recent 
years. “The trend towards apartment house 
dwelling continues in full swing,” it is stated; 
“in 1921 accommodations were provided for 
224,545 families in the new buildings for which 
permits were issued during that year. Of this 
number 58°3 per cent were sheltered in 
1-family dwellings, 17-3 per cent in 2-family 
dwellings, and 24:4 per cent in apartment 
houses. Seven years later, in 1928, it is found 
that 53°7 per cent of the 388,678 new family 
dwelling units were in apartment houses and 
only 35:2 per cent in 1-family dwellings and 
11:1 per cent in 2-family dwellings. 


The Canadian Council on 
Industrial Child Welfare, at its tenth 
employment of annual meeting held at 
children in Ottawa recently, adopted 
Canada the report of the “Child 


in Employment” section, 
which recommended that the campaign to 
secure Canada’s adherence to the international 
child labour conventions be continued with 
increased vigour during 1930, until ratifications 
of these conventions are obtained. It was 
decided also to carry out the following pro- 
gram of work during the present year; (1) 
to examine the numerous exemptions made 
from existing regulations governing seasonal 
industries such as fruit canning; (2) to secure 
the inclusion of boys in the minimum wage 
provisions, so as to prevent the common abuse 
by which low-paid males are substituted for 
female workers; (3) to promote the placing 
of juvenile immigrants, especially in com- 
mercial occupations or banks; (4) to secure 
the abolition of commercial home work, prin- 
cipally in the clothing industry, in so far as 
children are affected by this practice. 


During the past year the Council assisted 
the Montreal Council of Social Agencies in 
carrying out an inquiry into the employment 
of children of school-leaving age, and into the 
prevalence of non-attendance at school among 
Protestant children in Montreal. It was re- 
solved also to make an effort to interest the 
universities in a proposal to establish a 
summer course for instatutional workers, the 
instructors to include members of the stafis 
of institutions and of the universities. If the 
universities should not act on this suggestion 
the Council will consider the possibility of 
itself giving such training. 


Recent developments and 


Labour and tendencies in the field on 


industry in labour relations in the 
the United United States are reviewed 
States in the annual report of the 

Secretary of Labour for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. Mr. 


Davis refers to the “remarkable improve- 
ments in labour conditions” during the last 
two or three decades. “The continuing in- 
crease in wages,” he says, “which has gradu- 
ally spread all over the country, has been 
accompanied by shorter hours of labour, bet- 
ter working conditions, better homes, better 
schools, more parks and playgrounds.” These 
improvements, it is claimed, accompany and 
result from the improved machinery and 
labour-saving devices, machines having “done 
away for the most part with arduous hand 
labour.” Another hopeful development noted 
by the Secretary of Labour is the “new 
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human relationship” between employers and 
workers: “We now find that both are inter- 
ested in securing a full measure of production 
from mine, mill and factory, all of which are 
now producing more than ever before, with 
the result that there is more to divide be- 
tween the producers themselves.” 

Mr. Davis anticipates that a solution for 
the unemployment problem will eventually 
be found, indicating that this solution may lie 
in the direction of a further application of 
the principle of the wage earner’s right to a 
share in increased production. Already, he 
points out, “the wisest business men today 
realize that our 45,000,000 gainfully employed 
and their dependents, constituting as they do 
this great bulk of our population, are the 
greatest purchasers of American products, and 
that, accordingly, it is a poor, unjustifiable 
economic principle to curtail their purchasing 
power by refusing them a just share in the 
fruits of increased production.” Mr. Davis 
notes further the recent advances that have 
been made in vocational training, in the re- 
habilitation of the men disabled in industry, 
and in the development of community life. 


The French Superior La- 
French Superior bour Council held _ its 
Labour Council thirty-third annual session 

during November. Refer- 
ence to the constitution and work of this 
Council was made in the Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1927, page 8. At the recent session 
the Council was called on to consider resolu- 
tions submitted by the Permanent Committee, 
on the following subjects; posting up of labour 
legislation; apprenticeship contracts; regula- 
tion of labour in family workshops; and 
workers’ health and housing. The Minister 
ef Labour, Mr. Loucheur, who opened the 
session, described the previous work of the 
Council and emphasized the results which had 
been obtained. He proposed for discussion 
during the coming year the following ques- 
tions: compulsory provision by employers of 
housing for workers in districts where there 
iS no accommodation; regulation of the con- 
ditions of work of mamagers of branches of 
multiple stores; and the responsibility of con- 
tractors carrying on public services. 

On the subject of apprenticeship the coun- 
eil recommended that the Superior Vocational 
Training Council should define certain trades 
in which apprenticeship should be made com- 
pulsory. “In such trades,” it was declared, 
“it should be illegal to employ any child 
under 18 who does not possess an apprentice- 
ship contract in writing or a certificate of 
vocational aptitude as laid down in the Voca- 
tional Training Act of 1919, or the diploma 
provided for in the Labour Code.” 
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Industrial and Labour In- 
formation the weekly pub- 
Trade Union lication of the International 
Policy in Russia Labour Office, in its 

issue of December 9, dis- 
cusses the policy of the new executive of the 
General Council of Trade Unions in Soviet 
Russia as indicated by a number of important 
decisions, and especially by the setting up, in 
agreement with the Communist Party, of 
“advance guards” composed of the most re- 
liable workers from the political point of view. 
The function of these bodies is to assist the 
Communist Party in carrying out its agrarian 
policy, and to help to improve labour dis- 
cipline and to increase individual output by 
organizing “socialistic competitions’ and 
observing the results. 


Changes in 





The Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
at a meeting early in January, resolved to 
submit to the executive committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada the 
issues raised by the recent judgment of the 
Court of Appeal at Montreal in connection 
with the strike of clothing workers last sum- 
mer. This judgment was reported in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1929, page 1442. 
The Court held nine members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers jointly liable for 
damages caused during a strike in the clothing 
industry in 1926 to certain employing firms. 





In view of the introduction of a new Mines 
Act in the Alberta legislature at its forthcom- 
ing session a conference has been arranged 
between representatives of the mine workers, 
operators, and government officials. Among 
the matters to be discussed are the eight- 
hour working day and the question of cancel- 
lation of mine certificates. 





The Quebec Official Gazette, November 23, 
contains official notices of the formation of 
a Canadian Tailors’, Dyers’, and Cleaners’ 
Association, and of a National Catholic 
Syndicate of Marble Polishers of Canada. 





A lower retirement age for Federal employ- 
ees, with optional retirement at the age of 
60 after long service, is recommended in the 
annual report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, published in December. 
The report states that the fact that 20-87 per 
cent of all annuitants now on the roll were 
retired for total disability before they reached 
retirement age, indicates that there are many 
in the service whose efficiency is impaired, but 
who cannot be retired now, their disability 
not being total. “A lowering of the retire- 
ment age and an optional retirement say at 
the age of 60, after long service, would make 
for greater efficiency.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


opRE employment situation at the end 
of December was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

Stormy weather conditions had been. seri- 
ously interfering with fishing operations in 
the Province of Nova Scotia, with the result 
that catches reported were small. While there 
were a few vacancies for logging workers be- 
ing notified, operations in this industry were 
hampered by the weather conditions and the 
fact that men had left the bush for the holi- 
day season. Winter construction activities, 
particularly in the City of Halifax, were 
rather favourable. Manufacturing, including 
iron and steel, showed normal activity. Al- 
though the coal mines were not working full 
time, production was about average for the 
season. ‘Transportation reported rather heavy 
traffic, while trade was good. The usual num- 
ber of placements of women domestic work- 
ers were being made. 

In the Province of New Brunswick, while 
fishing catches were fairly small, this industry 
was not interfered with to the same extent by 
weather conditions as was the case in Nova 
Scotia. Some small orders for logging work- 
ers were being registered in the employment 
offices; while men were leaving the woods 
for the Christmas season, thus interfering with 
operations, fair progress was reported in this 
industry to date. Manufacturing in this prov- 
ince seemed fairly active with no outstanding 
feature commented upon. Apart from the 
City of Saint John, where construction work 
of some consequence was proceeding, the 
building industry was rather quiet. Trans- 
portation was quite active, and fair traffic 
through the winter port of Saint John was 
reported. Trade was quite favourable. ~* 

Placements in the logging industry in the 
Province of Quebec were quite numerous. 
Some slackening in the manufacturing indus- 
tries in this province was noticeable; textiles 
in Montreal and leather in Quebec were men- 
tioned in this connection. The condition of 
the boot and shoe industry in Montreal and 
the clothing and fur industries in Quebec was 
quite satisfactory, while manufacturing condi- 
tions at Three Rivers were stated to be 
normal. Seasonal reasons were given with 
reference to a general curtailment in building 
and construction activity, although Sher- 
brooke reported conditions as rather satis- 
factory. Railway transportation was active. 
Although trade was satisfactory, it was quieter 
than usual for the time of year. The usual 


shortage of women domestic workers was re- 
ported. Toward the close of the month some 
thousands of men were given casual employ- 
ment by the City of Montreal for snow re- 
moval. 

In the Province of Ontario unsatisfactory 
road conditions were interfering with the usual 
registration of orders from farmers for winter 
farm hands. With quite satisfactory numbers 
of road cutters, teamsters, pulp cutters and 
loaders being notified to the Ontario em- 
ployment offices, many men were being placed 
in the northern portion of the province in 
the bush and logging industries. The mines 
in the same district continued normal opera- 
tions, but very few additional workers were 
being taken on. Weather conditions produced 
the usual midiwinter slackening in building and 
construction, but the employment. situation 
as affecting those normally engaged in this 
industry was relieved to some extent by tem- 
porary employment at snow shovelling which 
was quite general throughout the province. 
Stocktaking and the holiday season combined 
to produce slackness in manufacturing, but 
indications for a resumption of normal activity 
after the first of the year were numerous. The 
shortage of women domestic workers for posi- 
tions as cooks-general was again reported. 


Very few orders for winter farm help were 
being registered with the Manitoba employ- 
ment offices, this condition being due in some 
measure no doubt to the holiday season. 
Vacancies for logging workers, particularly 
through the Winnipeg office, were quite numer- 
ous, and large numbers of experienced work- 
ers were being placed. Building and construc- 
tion, especially on inside finishing, were fairly 
active for the time of year in Brandon and 


Winnipeg. Winnipeg reports 1929 as the 
biggest building year since the War with 
prospects for 1930 decidedly favourable. 


Manufacturing was reported as normal. Con- 
tinued activity in the mining districts of the 
province was reported, and the prospects for 
1930 were encouraging, with the Flin Flon and 
Sherritt-Gordon mines expected to reach the 
producer class within the next year. De- 
mands for general and casual labour were 
not numerous. In spite of the interference 
of the holiday season the demands for women 
domestic workers were fairly satisfactory. 
Not many farm workers were being placed 
in the Province of Saskatchewan. Building 
and construction throughout this province 
were very quiet. General labour and casual 
labour were not in heavy demand, and appli- 
cants registered were quite numerous. In the 
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Women’s Divisions conditions affecting women 
domestic workers were fairly satisfactory. 
Toward the close of the month the de- 
mand for winter farm help fell off quite con- 
siderably in the Province of Alberta. While 
some construction was being carried forward 
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in the larger centres of this province, this 
industry was seasonally slack. The coal mining 
industry was not particularly active as orders 
showed a tendency to decrease toward the 
close of December. The demand for bush 
workers was not heavy. Vacancies for women 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 




















1929 1928 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external, aggregate..... . Se eee ee | a 221,979,663} 237,698,646) 227,866,165) 273,058,358] 256,295,802 
Imports, merchandise for 
Constmp lion. Mees ges SC AG. SRS 108,733,697) 116,261,197 94, 620, 925 102,966,710) 112,340,617 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 111, 068,332 119, 265,558} ~ 130,847,423 167,013,618 141,816, 210 
Cistoms duty collected:....©. °° 9" |Paeeee et eee 16, 651, 765 18, 752,279 15,476, 165 16,380, 605 18, 614, 418 
Bank debits to individual 

MCCOUNRO UR mer cee Cat es Bye re 4,176,749, 612| 4, 713,472,771] 3,866,181,970] 4,431,843,134) 4, 272,541,050 
Bank notes in circulation...... Seen eee 187,003, 716 185, 085, 767 186, 086, 685 186, 631, 654 190,304, 248 
Bank deposits, savings......... SR Re 1, 453,060,773) 1,470,045,528} 1,520,285,026) 1,523,495,911) 1,511,595, 332 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...:...+++.8: 1, 443,075,155] 1,473,427, 797| 1,230,985, 708] 1,237,957,932| 1, 227,076,375 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

CommoniStocks,...feseet fy. ... 156-5 154-7 186-4 183-6 184-2 168-4 

IPTOLORVCCUBCOCKS = a reece oat ais 100-4 99-8 102-9 107-9 104-0 106-2 

(1) Index of interest rates......... 102-3 103°3 103-3 96-0 95-0 95-0 
(2) Rpiceing atbolesale, Index 

RUMEN MM Sees dag cake 96-2 95-8 96-7 94-5 94-9 95-4 
(2) Prides Retail, Family bud- 
Ob Premera Ate spc ionmper tins $ | 22-11 22-03 21-96 21-56 21-52 21-52 
(3) Basins failures, number.. fi 259 184 175 210 174 157 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. . ¢ 3, 753, 882 3,302, 336 2,564, 855 3,012,925 3, 287,479 2,488, 560 
(??)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures....... 119-1 124-6 125-6 116-7 118-9 118-8 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 9-3 6-0 3:7 4-2 3-1 2-2 
Immigration)... Pet tee ee. ee ee. 7, 286 8,817 5,515 6, 844 8,041 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue, 

EPOITHt Me, ene roe «hres cars 213, 005 260, 598 318,050 252,540 346, 707 371,473 

(8) ea dtlaae National Rail- 

WV S ETOSSMCATMINGS, 4. cml? pplicue cle wanes hear vee 18,180,201 DOE AB. TBO sins ca AMES Bens 23,075,115 26, 126, 225 
(7) Operating expenses..... ee eto a ME g ete. ee. a PS TOUS GOL aca eae sce 19,390, 212 19,363,444 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... + ease) SOs Pie Acasa 16,121,191 20,152, 442 21,092,079 24,358, 668 27, 020,332 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
NU beVoiS rath gate RW cely aarp Sar ere eee care 11,571, 544 12,842, 606 17, 935, 323 17, 052, 558 17, 014, 052 
Steam railways, freight in 
(HOUEDEDUL tote hehe Ce ERE er ny” EE Seg Mem [E Sean CMe eee SAGOL OS snd Oli Jets ake hac 3 5,470, 742, 835) 5,598,926, 572 
inuilding permits. «0 sae sen cass + I reacted ieee 16,166,385 18,063,577 16, 742, 139 15, 822, 401 21,558, 085 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 32,549, 000 45,375, 500 57, 083, 600 18,905, 000 29,038, 200 44,584,908 
Mineral production— 

Piovinonre sae sa kee tons 82,632 86,516 91, 409 103, 450 95,426 93,186 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 82,415 93, 648 115, 674 103, 054 108, 463 108, 987 

CLLO.AlLOV Sey wre acc ce ote tons 6, 986 7,418 7,674 5,160 4,532 2,127 

Oa et ee ee ees a NOMS are hee ce 1TRb19) 200 treet tee 1,518, 635 1,694,572 1,702,151 
Crude petroleum imports...... POM RAN: Boiss 149, 756, 000 122, 600, 000 71,914,000 82,711,000 95,738,000 
Rubber, importas.%..,.4 .2<+. as if ose hs oa ee as 6, 062, 000 4,079, 000 5, 865, 000 6,270, 000 6, 593, 000 
Cotton AMONG rr mak ates IDE ee ee ee 18,159,000 11,812,000 17, 487, 000 16, 955, 000 13, 842, 000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

{NVen OVER emer mime RR ee WB |S Oat Re ae A ee 216,959,393} 356,881,327} 196,018,977] 252,591,464) 295,843,929 
POUT PLOduUCUIOI.. 1. het eee DDISHS Shek ee heed eee ees 1,528,000 1, 672, 000 2,175,000 2,130,000 
Sugar manufactured........... Mbsraiet et eet. 2953. 105, 160, 000 89, 145, 000 102,311,000 96, 937, 000 78,478, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ KWo ioe te ote 52,098, 000 51,428, 000 46, 481, 000 48,051,000 47,111,000 
(9)Sales of insurance........... Siete det) si dey: og 52, 634, 000 43 , 520, 000 56, 223, 000 54, 498, 000 55,351,000 
INCRE Cet A a ee (fe) Yo eo A aS 252,046 251,914 208, 484 223, 645 217,290 
Automobiles,’ passengers. S80) Sane los sieeve ses 2 7,176 8,975 6, 734 8,154 13,016 
(1°) Index of physical volume of 

PIRES ITRORENS 0-7 by BRIS Say hs Me rene edeeeh eM totes assole. y.6 Se ae 179-4 196-9 165-4 183-8 180-9 

Industrial production. | SF; Cageheres: oe. oe: 195-8 197-5 165-3 175-9 187-2 

NManglachianing. iat: sho aingkd - <t perdi «kyon aiwteir os 185-0 186-0 170-2 173-6 186-2 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 


(3) Brads reet. 
(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(2) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 28, 1929, and corresponding previous periods. 
(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
ing and construction. 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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domestic workers being notified were not 
numerous. 

In British Columbia some logging camps 
appeared to be fairly busy, but demands for 
logging workers were not numerous, and this 
condition was expected to continue until after 
the first of the New Year. The metal mines 
throughout the province continued active 
while coal mines were working short time. 
Building and construction were seasonally 
quiet with applicants for such work fairly 
numerous. Manufacturing industries did not 
show any special activity. While conditions 
throughout this province were not particularly 
depressed for the time of the year, from the 
employment point of view they were rather 
quiet. 


The seasonal losses recorded 
at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1929, were on a larger 
scale than on the same date 
in most of the last ten years, but nevertheless 
employment continued in greater volume than 
on December 1 in any previous year of the 
record. Statements were tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,197 
firms employing 1,038,880 persons, compared 
with 1,086,380 in the preceding month; the 
index (average, 1926—100), stood at 119.1, 
compared with 124.6 on November 1, 1929, 
and with 116.7, 108.1, 102.3, 96.5, 91.9, 96.9, 
96.3 and 88.3 on December 1, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, re- 
spectively. 

All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in the Prairie 
provinces and Ontario. In the Maritime 
provinces, large seasonal reductions in em- 
ployment were noted, chiefly in construction, 
but also in iron and steel and lumber mills, 
while logging, trade and services showed im- 
provement. In Quebec, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction indicated declines, 
while logging was decidedly busier, and im- 
portant gains were also reported in trade. 
In Ontario, employment showed a consider- 
able decline; trade and logging registered. 
marked seasonal increases, and noteworthy 
improvement took place in the tobacco, tele- 
phone and metal mining groups. Construction, 
transportation and manufacturing, however, 
reported large losses, and smaller decreases 
were shown in quarrying, wholesale trade and 
services. In the Prairie provinces, there was 
also a further reduction in employment; 
logging, coal-mining, telephones, and _ retail 
trade were much more active, while construc- 
tion registered pronounced declines, and trans- 
portation and manufacturing were quieter. 
In British Columbia, manufacturing was dull, 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports. 


as were construction, logging and transporta- 
tion. On the other hand, trade recorded 
heightened activity. 

The eight centres for which separate tabu- 
lations are made showed lessened activity, 
the losses in Montreal being most noteworthy. 
In Montreal, manufacturing and construction 
reported a falling-off, but retail establish- 
ments afforded increased employment. In 
Quebec, there was a decrease, chiefly in con- 
struction and manufacturing. In Toronto, re- 
tail trade recorded improvement, while manu- 
facturing, construction, services, communica- 
tions and transportation were slacker. In 
Ottawa, curtailment was indicated, chiefly in 
construction and manufacturing, but communi- 
cations afforded more employment. In 
Hamilton, manufacturers were decidedly 
slacker, while construction was busier. In 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities, 
there was another large decline, mainly in 
manufacturing. In Winnipeg, improvement 
was reported in trade and communications, 
but manufacturing, transportation and con- 
struction released employees. In Vancouver, 
manufacturing and construction showed cur- 
tailment; on the other hand, trade afforded 
more employment. 

A substantial reduction in activity occurred 
in manufacturing establishments, mainly in 
iron and steel and lumber factories, but also 
to some extent in food, textiles and other 
groups. Coal and metal mining, communi- 
cations, logging and trade registered marked 
improvement, but gains in the last two were 
especially large. Transportation, services and 
construction and maintenance, however, re- 
ported reductions, which were very extensive 
in the last named. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1929. 


A continuance of the pre- 
TRADE sence of the factors which 
UNION had combined to _ depress 
REportTs. employment amongst trade 

union members, as shown by 
the trade union unemployment reports for 
the end of October, produced further de- 
clines in the figures for the end of November. 
These factors were (1) the decreases in em- 
ployment, particularly in railway employ- 
ment, consequent upon the short wheat yield 
in Western Canada and the arrested move- 
ment of the crop; (2) the seasonal slacken- 
ing in the building and construction group; 
and (3) the temporary depression in the gar- 
ment division of the textile trades in the 
province of Quebec. The first and third fac- 
tors mentioned above being exceptional in 
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character, their influence contributed sub- 
stantially toward increasing the percentage of 
unemployment at the end of November to 
9.3 as compared with 4.2 at the same date a 
year ago, but a comparison with October 
31, 1929, did not show such a pronounced 
change, as the figure at the latter date stood 
at 6.0. One thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-one local unions, with a combined mem- 
bership of 212,973 were included in the tabula- 
tion. Such falling off as occurred in the 
manufacturing industries was not of an out- 
standing character except for the Quebec 
clothing situation previously mentioned. 
Steam railways, both in operations and car 
shops, showed further recessions, these being 
wholly traceable to the lessened grain hauls 
necessary this year. Such declines as occurred 
were noticeable in all provinces. 
On another page of this issue will be found 
a report in greater detail of unemployment re- 
ported amongst trade union members at the 
close of November. 
During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1929, the references of 
OFFICE persons to employment made 
Reports. by the offices of the Employ- 


ment Service of Canada num- 
bered 27,417, while the placements effected 
totalled 25,976. Of the latter, the placements 
in regular employment were 12,425 of men and 
3,628 of women, a total of 16,053, while the 
placements in casual work were 9,325. Appli- 
cations for work reported by the offices num- 
bered 42,685 of which 30,079 were of men and 
12,606 of women workers. Employers notified 
the Service during the month of 18,394 vacan- 
cies for men and 8,590 for women, a total of 
26,984. A decline is recorded in all transactions 
when the figures are compared with those of 
the preceding month and in vacancies and 
placements in comparison with November, 
1928, applications alone recording a slight in- 
crease over those of November a year ago, the 
reports for October, 1929, showing 38,523 
vacancies offered, 51,678 applications made and 
36,066 placements effected, while in November, 
1928, there were recorded 28,656 vacancies, 
40,924 applications for work and 27,318 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of November, 1929, may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics the value 
ConTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED during November, 1929, was 


$16,166,385 as compared with 
$18,063,577 in the preceding month and with 
$15,830,836 for November, 1928. 


The Maclean Building Review states that 
“the close of 1929 finds the building industry 
of Canada enjoying the results of the busiest 
year ever recorded. The total value of con- 
tracts awarded in the Dominion for all types 
of construction, as compiled by Maclean 
Building Reports, Limited, amounted to 
$576,651,800, as compared with $472,032,600 in 
1928. This is an increase of 22-1 per cent 
over what was, till then, the record year. The 
monthly average is forty-eight millions as 
compared with thirty-nine millions in 1928. 
Ontario again leads the rest of the Dominion, 
showing a healthy increase, not only over 
1928, but also over 1927, the former banner 
year. Quebec shows a big increase with a 
total equal to that of Ontario for 1928. All 
the western provinces show big increases for 
the third year in succession, while the mari- 
time provinces maintain their usual level. 
Nova Scotia shows a big decline, but this is 
due to the fact that 1928 figures include a 
large pulp and power development costing 
$12,000,000”. 

The value of the construction contracts 
awarded throughout the Dominion in Decem- 
ber is estimated at $32,549,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 9. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that industrial expansion was 
characteristic in Canada during the first nine 
months of 1929. The result was that the chief 
factors of economic progress reached new high 
records surpassing all preceding years of Cana- 
dian history. The index of industrial produc- 
tion maintained by the Bureau averaged 13 
per cent higher in the first eleven months than 
in the same period in 1928, which in turn ex- 
ceeded all preceding records. The gain in 
forestry operations, including the lumber and 
pulp and paper industries, was about 12 per 
cent. An index based on the exports and pro- 
duction of metals and minerals in physical 
volume units showed a gain of 7-5 per cent 
over the average for the first eleven months 
of 1928. The industries showing outstanding 
progress during 1929 included the metal min- 
ing group with marked expansion in the pro- 
duction of copper and nickel, while most of 
the metals showed gains over 1928. The auto- 
mobile industry operated at a high rate of 
capacity during the first half of the year, 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
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while the decline in the latter, half was in 
excess of the seasonal tendency. The oil in- 
dustry enjoyed a prosperous year with the 
volume of distribution far in excess of any 
preceding year. The rubber industry was 
especially active during the early months of 
1929. The iron and steel industry favoured 
with liberal orders from the principal users, 
operated until recently at a high rate of 
capacity. The field crops of 1929 were con- 
siderably below normal and the higher prices 
did not offset the drop in production. The 
value of the principal crops was estimated at 
12.4 per cent less than in 1928. The reduc- 
tion in the grain crop and the slow movement 
to external marKets caused most of the decline 
in revenue carloadings and the net revenues 
of the two chief railway systems. 


A. summary of Canadian 
‘trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in Novem- 
ber, 1929, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $108,733,697 as com- 
pared with $116,261,197 in the preceding month 
and with $102,966,710 in November, 1928. The 
chief imports in November, 1929, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $20,980,388; 
Iron and its products, $19,380,392; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products $15,147,261. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
November, 1929, amounted to $111,068,332 as 
compared with $119,265,558 in October, 1929, 
and with $167,0138,618 in November, 1928. The 
chief exports in November, 1929, were: Agri- 
culture and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$38,828,934; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$24,909,517; Non-ferrous metals and_ their 
products, $13,686,529. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1929, was slightly larger than that 
occurring in November, a strike of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia which involved several hundred 
workers increasing the figure slightly. As 
compared with December, 1928, the figures for 
December, 1929, show that, although fewer 
strikes occurred, over three times as many 
working people were involved in 1929, causing 
a substantial increase in time loss. There 
were in existence during the month seven dis- 
putes, involving 1,684 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 13,754 working days, as com- 
pared with eight disputes in November, in- 
volving 823 workers and resulting in 12,871 
working days’ time loss. In December, 1928, 
there were on record eleven disputes, involving 
577 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
9,265 working days. At the end of the month 
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all these disputes had terminated leaving no 
strikes or lockouts on record. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was again somewhat higher at $11.83 at 
the beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.75 for November; $11.31 for December, 
1928; $11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for 
December, 1926; $11.56 for. December, 1925; 
$10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for 
December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920, 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The advance was due to increases, mainly sea- 
sonal, in the prices of eggs, milk, butter, prunes, 
granulated sugar and potatoes, while the prices 
of beef, mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon and 
beans were lower. Including the cost of fucl 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $22.11 at the beginning of December, 
as compared with $22.03 for November; $21.56 
for December, 1928; $21.37 for December, 
1927; $21.41 for December, 1926; $21.87 for 
December, 1925; $20.90 for December, 1924; 
$21.21 for December, 1923; $20.97 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 
for December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 
for December, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher, 
due mainly to-advances in the prices of 
anthracite coal. No changes were reported 
in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was somewhat 
higher at 96-2 for December, as compared with 
95-8 for November; 94-5 for December, 1928; 
97-3 for December, 1927; and 97-9 for 
December, 1926. In the grouping according 
to chief component materials three of the eight 
main groups were higher, four were Jower and 
one was unchanged. The Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group advanced, due 
mainly to higher prices for wheat, while the 
prices of coarse grains, rubber and vegetable 
oils were lower. Higher prices for cattle, 
livestock, fresh meat and eggs caused an in- 
crease in the Animals and their Products group. 
In this group leather and cured meat prices 
were lower. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
group also showed a slight advance, higher 
prices for coal and lime more than offsetting 
declines in the prices of glass. The groups 
which declined were Textile and Textile Pro- 
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ducts group, due to lower prices for raw cot- 
ton, raw silk and raw wool; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due to declines in 
the prices of lumber and cedar shingles; the 
Iron and its Products group, due to lower 


prices for steel sheets; and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, because of 
lower prices for lead, zine and silver. The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group was un- 
changed. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1929 


URING the month of December no new 

applications for Boards of Conciliation 

and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 

putes Investigation Act were received by the 
Department of Labour. 

Reference was made in the September 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, page 975, to the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain of its employees on eastern and 
western lines being clerks, freight handlers, 
station and stores department employees, etc., 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steam ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The sittings of the 
Board were adjourned for a time, but it was 
expected that they would be resumed during 
January. 

In the October issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
page 1081, reference was made to the com- 
pletion of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company and 
certain of its employees being clerks, freight 


handlers, station and stores department em- 
ployees, represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. The 
sessions of the Board were adjourned for a 
time, but it was understood that the pro- 
ceedings in connection with this Board would 
be resumed in January. 

In the December issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, page 1333, reference was made to 
the receipt of an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with a wages dispute be- 
tween the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg 
and certain of its employees being linemen, 
cablemen, station operators, assistant operat- 
ors, lamp trimmers, maintenance men, electri- 
cians’ helpers and assistants, steam engineers, 
chauffeurs, steam main service men, and other 
mechanics, members of the Hydro and 
Mechanical Workers’ Unit and Pointe du 
Bois Unit of the Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees of Winnipeg. The application was 
still under consideration at the close of the 
month. 





The Garment Industry in Canada 


The high rank of garment manufacturing 
among Canadian industries is pointed out by 
Mr. Harry Hereford, NS.1.E., in the course 
of an article contributed to the Credit Men's 
Journal, December, 1929. Mr. Hereford de- 
scribes the organization and work of the 
Canadian Association of Garment Manufac- 
turers, a national body established in 1921, 
and now including within its membership the 
leading manufacturers of all classes of ready- 
to-wear clothing for men, women and children. 
“The manufacturing of clothing,’ he says, 
“takes first place amongst Canadian indus- 
tries, the annual gross value of its products 
being in the neighbourhood of $150,000,000, 
with a payroll covering about 50,000 em- 
ployees. It is true that pulp and paper, flour 
and meat rank somewhat higher in gross value 


but these commodities are largely exported, 
whereas the 150 million dollars worth of 
clothing is manufactured in Canada for Cana- 
dian consumption. This large figure is not 
surprising when it is realized that clothing 
represents about 18 per cent of the average 
family budget.” 

The writer describes some of the recent ac- 
tivities carried on by the Association on be 
half of its members in connection with the 
sales tax and the tariff and also on the sub- 
ject of existing or proposed legislation affect- 
ing the textile trade, express rates, etc. The 
association maintains a supply depariment 
for purchasing commodities in bulk, and ven- 
ders various expert services to individual 
manufacturers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1929 


HE number of strikes and Jockouts in 
existence in Canada during December 
was seven, as compared with eight in the 
preceding month. The time loss for the month 
showed an increase over that in November, 
however, a strike of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia involving several hundred men having 
increased the figure slightly. Compared with 
December, 1928, the figures for December, 1929, 
show that while fewer strikes occurred over 
three times as many workingmen were in- 
volved, causing a substantial increase in time 
loss. 








Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
*December, 1929..... 7 1,684 13, 754 
“November, 1929..... 8 823 12,871 
December, 1928...... 11 577 9,265 


i 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘“‘minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Five disputes, involving 911 workpeople, were 
carried over from November, and two disputes 
commenced during December. All of these 
seven disputes terminated during the month, 
four being in favour of the employer, and the 
result of three being recorded as indefinite. 
The dispute involving coppersmiths in Toronto 
carried in the table of strikes and lockouts 
terminated during November in favour of the 
employer, but this information was received 
in the Department too late for inclusion in 
the December issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
At the end of December, therefore, there were 
no disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 


Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; plumbers, 
Kingston, Ont., April 2, 1928; photo engrav- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., January 7, 1929, and mould- 
ers at Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929. 

On November 15 in a shingle mill in New 
Westminster, when the management demanded 
that the employees wait for the payment of 
wages, or as an alternative accept a reduction 
of ten per cent in order to tide the mill over 
a dull period, some of the employees ceased 
work and were paid off. The mill was, there- 
fore, closed down one day after which work 
was resumed under the conditions prior to 
the dispute. This information, however, was 
received too late to be included in the De- 
cember issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Putpwoop CurTrTERS AND CAMP WORKERS, 
NortTHERN OnTARIO.—This strike in the vicin- 
ity of Port Arthur and the Pigeon River Dis- 
trict, including Griff, Shabaqua, Mabella, 
Shebandowan Lake, etc., for an increase in 
wages, was called off on December 18, the 
strikers, being replaced by workers brought 
chiefly from Winnipeg by the employers, re- 
turned to work or sought employment in other 
camps. 


Mouupers, Monrrmat, P.Q.—During De- 
cember this dispute is recorded as terminated, 
employment conditions being no longer af- 
fected. 

CoppERSMITHS, Toronto, ONt.—This dispute, 
commencing October 1 for an increase in 
wages, was called off by the union on Novem- 
ber 19, the strikers resuming work under the 
same conditions as before the dispute. In- 
formation as to the termination did not reach 
the Department in time for the December 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE covering condi- 
tions during November. 


SirversMirHs, Toronto, Ont.—This strike, 
for a signed agreement with an increase in 
wages and the forty-four hour week, was 
called off by the union on December 31. 


Srace Hanns anv Musicians, Ortawa, ONT. 
—These disputes, involving stage hands from 
October 28 and musicians from November 11 
and which followed a proposal as to a 
reduction in wages, terminated on December 
14, the theatre involved having closed down 
on that date. On December 28, however, the 
theatre was reopened by a new company which 
signed agreements with the two organizations 
providing for conditions as before the dispute. 
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Coat Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S.—Part 
of the employees in the colliery ceased work 
in protest against the employment of certain 
workmen taking the places of other employees 
transferred to other work by the management. 
After three days work was resumed, the man- 
agement stipulating that none of the employ- 
ees whose work was the cause of the dispute 
should be permitted to work until the matter 
had been settled. 


Cigar Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont— 
In a cigar factory a number of strippers, fe- 
males, ceased work along with the forelady 
complaining that the machines which were 
used (piece work) were inefficient. The man- 
agement held that mechanics attending to 
these had reported them in proper working 
condition. Within a few days the company 
had replaced the strikers by promoting others 
in the establishment and by engaging new staff 
but some of the strikers were later taken 
back. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1929* 














Number Time 

of em- loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to December, 1929. 


Loccine— 
Pulpwood cutters and camp 


workers, Northern Ontario. 800 
MANUFACTURING— 
Iron, Steel and Products— 
Moulders, Montreal, P.Q...... 13 
*Other Metal Products— 
Silversmiths, Toronto, Ont.... 86 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— , 
Stage hands, Ottawa, Ont..... 6 
Musicians, Ottawa, Ont....... 6 


10,000 


Commenced Oct. 14, 1929; for increase in wages. 
Terminated Dec. 18, 1929; in favour of employer. 


50 |Commenced May 2, 1929; for increase in wages. 


Employment conditions no longer affected by 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


Commenced Oct. 25, 1929; for increase in wages. 
Terminated Dec. 31, 1929; in favour of employer. 


72 |\Commenced Oct. 28, 1929; against reduction in 


wages. Terminated Dec. 14, 1929. Indefinite. 


72 |Commenced Nov. 11, 1929; in sympathy with’ 


strike of stage hands. 


Terminated Dec. 14, 
1929. Indefinite. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1929. 


Minina, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 
N.S 


eens elactea eaee tree rere 750 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Cigar factory workers (strip- 
pera), Toronto, Ont..........; 23 


1,500 |Commenced Dec. 17, 1929; against transfer of 


certain workmen to other places. Terminated 


Dec. 20, 1929. Indefinite. 


60 |Commenced Dec. 6, 1929; against alleged _in- 


efficiency of machines for piece work. Ter- 
minated Dec. 10, 1929; in favour of employer. 





* Strike of coppersmiths, Toronto, Ont., October 1, 1929, for increase in wages, terminated November 19, 


1929. See text. 





The General Electric Company recently 
adopted a new pension scheme under which 
the employees have the choice of two policies, 
one given free by the company, another paid 
for entirely by the employee. The premium 
paid by the company on the free policy is in- 
flexible, but the benefit decreases reversely 
with the age of the insured at the time of 
application, If he is 28 or less at the time he 
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receives the free policy, the latter’s face value 
is, say, $500; if he is 40, it is only $440, ete. 
On the other policy, the premium paid by 
the employee amounts to fifty-eight cents per 
$1,000 per month if he applies at the age of 
20 or less, and increases with his age at the 
time of application, but does not increase dur- 
ing the time of his employment. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928: The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, so that for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. Information about particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 33, and 18 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
51 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 15,000 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 139,000 working days. Of the 33 
disputes beginning in the mon'th, 10 arose out 
-of proposed reductions in wages, 8 on other 
wages questions, 9 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
3 on questions of trade union principle and 3 
"on other questions. Settlements were reached 
in 34 disputes, of which 8 were in favour of 
workpeople, 16 were in favour of employers, 
10 ended in compromises; in two other cases 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


The dispute involving coal miners in New 
South Wales, which began March 31, con- 
tinued during December. On December 17, 
the New South Wales government opened one 
of the largest mines, and this was the occasion 
for a riot in which one striking miner was 
killed and several other persons injured. 


France 


Statistics for the first quarter of 1929 show 
that 67 disputes, involving 24,577 workers, 
began in January; 55, involving 14,799 work- 
ers began in February, and 125 disputes, in- 
volving 16,216 workers began in March. Of 
the total number of 247 disputes beginning in 
this quarter, 175 were due to demands for in- 
creased wages, 10 over other wages questions, 
24 for the reinstatement of discharged em- 
ployees and ‘the others for various other 
causes. 


Netherlands 
The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1928 was 195, involving 15,200 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 638,000 work- 
ing days for the year. 


New Zealand 


For the first nime months of 1929, the num- 
ber of disputes reported was 39, involving 42 
firms and 4,911 workers. The total time loss 
in this period was 11,924 working days and the 
approximate loss in wages was £12,084. 


United States 

The number of disputes beginning in Octo-. 
ber was 61, and 68 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 9,366, and the time loss was 289,684 
working days. 

A strike of coal miners in the vicinity of 
Taylorville, Illinois, is reported to have lasted 
from December 9 to December 18. The num- 
ber of workers involved. was between 1,000 
and 3,000. The strike was an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the National Miners’ 
Union, a newly formed body of former mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers, to secure 
a 30-hour week with a minimum wage of 
$35 per week. 





Industrial Survey of Edmonton, Alberta 


During 1929, the Industries Committee of 
the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce con- 
ducted an industrial survey of the city for 
the year 1928, showing the extent of industrial 
undertakings during that year together with 
the corresponding figures for 1927. The sur- 
vey shows an increase in payroll of over 13 
per cent for 1928 over 1927, and an increase 
in production of almost 22 per cent. The 
following table gives some of the results of 
the survey :— 


Manufacturing Firms. 1927 1928 


Number of firms reporting. 


192 197 
Capital employed $13,398,150 | $15,613,438 


eet eee eee 


Male employees........... 3,689 4,177 
Female employees........ 978 1,340 
Annual payroll............ $ 5,365,529 | $ 6,065,053 
Material used............. $17,893,329 | $22,205,227 
ORT SR RE aaa $27,648,957 | $33,719,195 





Of the 197 firms reporting for 1928, 72 had 
from 1 to 5 employees; 55 had from 6 to 
10; 25 had from 11 to 25; 19 had from 26 to 
50; 13 had from 51 to 100; 13 had over 100 
emploveoa 
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Investigation into Alleged Combine in Plumbing and Heating Industry 
in Ontario 


HE second report of Mr. Gordon Wal- 
dron, K.C., appointed as a commissioner 
under the Combines Investigation Act to in- 
vestigate an alleged combine in the plumbing 
and heating industry in Ontario, has been re- 
celved by the Registrar of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act and was made public by the 
Minister of Labour on December 21, 1929. 
The last sitting of the commission was held 
in private at Toronto on December 18, 1929. 
The evidence taken previous to this date be- 
fore the commissioner was heard in public, 
commencing in Windsor and district on Au- 
gust 12, 1929, and the proceedings of the in- 
vestigation received wide publicity through- 
out the press of the country. The examina- 
ition of witnesses before Mr. Waldron and the 
hearing of counsel for witnesses occupied four- 
teen days in Windsor and district, nine days in 
London, Ontario, and twenty-nine days in 
Toronto. In Fort William and Port Arthur 
an inquiry into the alleged combine was con- 
ducted in private by Mr. F. W. Griffiths, K.C., 
acting for the commissioner. 

An interim report transmitted by Mr. Wal- 
dron to the Minister of Labour on October 31, 
1929, was made public, together with the final 
report of the commissioner on December 21. 
The interim report conveyed the commis- 
sioner’s findings on fraudulent practices al- 
leged to have been discovered in connection 
with tenders on certain plumbing and heating 
contracts in London, Ontario. 

The investigation concluded in December 
was authorized by Order in Council P.C. No. 
1311, which follows:— 

MINUTE of a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, approved by His Excellency 


EIEN Ct ag General on the 19th July, 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 16th July, 1929, 
from the Minister of Labour, submitting as 
follows:— 

That representations have been made to 
the Minister of Labour to the effect that the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council, an organiza- 
tion which includes in its membership plumb- 
ing and other contractors and dealers in 
the building trades in Toronto, London, Wind- 
sor, Fort William and Port Arthur, co-oper- 
ee with the Canadian Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Guild, the Dominion Chamber of Credits, 

and the persons hereinafter named or referred 
to, is a combine within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act; 

That the Registrar of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act has made enquiries into the said 
alleged combine, and reports that he has 
97518—24 


reason to believe and does believe that the 

Amalgamated Builders’ Council, co-operating 

with the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 

Guild and the persons hereinafter named or 

referred to, is a combine within the meaning 

of the said Act; 

That the Minister deems it expedient in 
the public interest that a Commissioner be 
appointed under the powers conferred by the 
said Act to investigate the said alleged com- 
bine and the business of the persons who are 
or who are believed to be parties or privy 
to the said alleged combine. 

The Minister, therefore, recommends that, 
under and by virtue of the powers conferred 
by the said Act, Gordon Waldron, one of His 
Majesty’s counsel learned in the law, of the 
City of Toronto, in the Province of Ontario, be 
appointed a Commissioner under the said Act, 
with all the powers and authority thereby con- 
ferred, to investigate the business of the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council, and the business of 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
and the business of the Dominion Chamber of 
Credits, and the business of the persons named 
in the schedule attached, and the business of 
any and all other members of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council or of the Canadian Plumbing 
and Heating Guild, and the business of any 
other person who is or is believed to be a 
member of the said alleged combine or a party 
or privy thereto. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing recom- 
mendation and submit the same for approval. 


Report of Commissioner 


The report of Mr. Waldron, submitted after 
an investigation which extended over a period 
of five months, states that a combine in viola- 
tion of the Combines Investigation Act has 
been found to exist among certain persons en- 
gaged in the plumbing, heating, and sheet 
metal trades in Ontario. All persons who 
joined the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild, the Dominion Chamber of Credits, 
Limited, and the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council, together with the officers operating 
the Toronto Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors’ Union, are found by the commis- 
sioner to have been parties or privies to, 
or to have knowingly assisted in the formation 
or operation of a combine within the mean- 
ing of the Combines Investigation Act. Of 
these persons, one hundred and thirty-seven 
are listed as having been given an opportunity 
to make representations on their own behalf 
before the commissioner. The list contains 
the names of 103 individuals and 34 companies, 
located in Windsor, London, Toronto, Port 
Arthur and Fort William. Those in Toronto 
include fifteen officers and three employees 
of the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, the 
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Dominion Chamber of Credits, Limited and 
the Toronto Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors’ Union. With the exception of Louis 
M. Singer, K.C., these officers are plumbing 
and heating contractors. Of the three names 
of employees of the alleged combine, one is 
that of W. F. O’Connor, barrister. The re- 
mainder of the Toronto list consists of twenty- 
eight companies and seven persons engaged in 
business as manufacturers or jobbers of 
plumbing and heating supplies, with places of 
business in Toronto. Of forty-six persons in 
Windsor and district included in the list re- 
ferred to above, twenty-five are plumbing and 
heating contractors, eleven are sheet metal 
and roofing contractors, and nine are jobbers 
of plumbing and heating supplies. The 
London list consists of twenty-five plumbing 
and heating contractors and five manufacturers 
or jobbers in this industry; while nine plumb- 
ing contractors and one jobber of plumbing 
supplies are listed as Fort William and Port 
Arthur members of the combine who received 
opportunity to make representations concern- 
ing their alleged complicity. Two officials of 
the journeymen plumbers’ labour union are also 
stated to be involved in the alleged combine. 

The Amalgamated Builders’ Council, the 
Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, and 
the Dominion Chamber of Credits, Limited, 
have been referred to in the August, 1929, and 
December, 1929, issues of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
in reports of this investigation.* The Toronto 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors’ Union, the 
fourth organization referred to in the report 
as having certain members involved in the 
alleged combine, was an association of Toronto 
plimbing and heating contractors with registra- 
tion under the Trade Unions Act dated May 
21, 1929. The formation and registration of 
this plumbing contractors’ association took 
place in the settlement of a strike of the 
members of Local Union 46 of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters who 
were employed by non-members of the A.B.C., 
the employers’ association registered under the 
Trade Unions Act on June 8, 1928. This strike 
was called on May 1, 1929, for the purpose 
of forcing such non-members to join the A.BC., 
which had secured an exclusive agreement 
with the local journeymen plumbers’ union. 
A compromise settlement was effected with 
the approval of the Minister of Labour, and 
a new agreement was effected by Local Union 
46 with the Toronto Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors’ Union, which was formed and 
registered under the Trade Unions Act for 
the definite and limited purpose of carrying 
out the labour agreement. The Toronto 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors’ Union was 
joined by the Toronto members of the A.B.C. 


~ *Tapour GAZETTE, a 1929, p. 868; De- 
cember, 1929, p. 1338 


and by the non-members whose journeymen 
plumbers were on strike. 

Mr. Waldron reviews in his report the 
evidence taken in the course of the investiga- 
tion, and outlines the organization and opera- 
tion of the above mentioned groups com- 
prising the alleged combine. The methods 
and amounts by which prices were enhanced 
and the means by which trade was otherwise 
restrained or injured to the detriment of the 
public are reported in detail with respect to 
each of the cities where the alleged combine 
was in operation at the time of the investiga- 
tion. It is found that there was, from the 
date of the convention at Hamilton at which 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild 
was organized, “that is, from June 11, 1927, 
to the date of the commencement of the 
operation of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council, a combine detrimental to the public 
in contravention of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act and of Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code. ... There was agreement at Hamilton 
to remedy the alleged conditions of the 
plumbing and heating trade, and there was 
agreement as to the methods or means of 
remedy. These were to raise the prices of 
materials and work to be paid by the public, 
to limit competition among operators in and 
out of the Guild, and to compel the jobbers 
and manufacturers, members and non-mem- 
bers, to respect the so-called sales policy or 
doctrine of the channels of trade.” 

“T find and report that there was, during 
the A.B.C. period, a combine detrimental to 
the public in contravention of the Combines 
Investigation Act and Section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. The Guild was maintained 
and operated through this period and its char- 
acter and membership were not altered by the 
registration and operation of the A.B.C. The 
changes made after the registration of the 
A.B:C were (1) the abandonment of the pre- 
tence of inividual action, and (2) the making 
of agreements with the labour unions of 
Windsor and Toronto by which these pro- 
fessed to contract that their members would 
not work for any but members of the A.B.C., 
that is, members of the Guild. I reject the 
contention made before me in the course of 
the investigation that registration of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council as an em- 
ployers’ union under the Trade Unions Act 
of 1872 rendered the members immune from 
criminal responsibility for all that was done 
because all that was done was in restraint 
of trade.” 

At the head of the organizations constitut- 
ing the alleged combine was Louis M. Singer, 
K.C., of Toronto, in the office of Com- 
missioner. Mr. W. F. O'Connor, barrister, 
was associated with Mr. Ginger and in his 
employ from June, 1927. The alleged com- 
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bine operated through branch organizations, 
located at Toronto, London, Windsor and 
district, Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
at other points where they have since ceased 
to act. It is pointed out by Mr. Waldron that 
members of the alleged combine did not 
become members of the two incorporated 
companies, the Canadian Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Guild and the Dominion Chamber of 
Credits, Limited. “The Canadian Plumbing 
and Heating Guild, a non-share company, was 
incorporated in Ontario on June 30, 1927. The 
object is not clear. It may have been to 
provide a formal statement of beneficent and 
lawful purposes or it may have been to carry 
on the combine as a non-share company. If 
the latter intention was held, it was at once 
abandoned because no persons or companies 
joining the Guild became members of this 
company. The membership was by _ the 
charter limited to fifty. There is no minute 
or evidence that anyone was made a member 
of this company, and Singer notified those who 
joined the Guild that he would not be ‘under 
their control and that they would have no 
interest or share in the company’s finances or 
management.” ‘The power of expulsion from 
the combine was retained by Singer, and there 
was expulsion for non-payment of fees, cutting 
prices, non-disclosure of tenders, lack of 
financial ability and disobedience to the rules 
as Singer had announced.” 

“There is still another noteworthy element 
of the structure of this organization put in 
operation as early as June, 1927. That was 
the list or the sending out of lists from time 
to time, of members of the Guild at first, and 
later of the D.C.C. and A.B.C., to operators, 
jobbers and manufacturers, who had joined 
the combine. A more unfair weapon in the 
circumstances could hardly be invented. When 
these lists were received, a jobber finding an 
operator not on the list would have notice 
that he might not sell to him, and an operator 
finding the name of a jobber or manufacturer 
not on the list would have notice that he was 
not to buy that jobber’s or manufacturer’s 
wares.” 

Manufacturers and jobbers of plumbing 
supplies who had subscribed to the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating 
their affiliation with that body, -alleging fear 
that the operators might involve them in a 
breach of the Combines Investigation Act. 
The manufacturers and jobbers joined instead 
the Dominion Chamber of Credits, Limited, 
a share company incorporated by Mr. Singer 
on September 8, 1927, for the stated purpose 
of selling credit information to its subscribers. 
Mr. Waldron reports “that the jobbers and 
manufacturers hereinbefore mentioned joined 
the combine, some of them joining, in the 


Guild, withdrew > 


early stages of the combine, as they thought 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
and later with others passing to an alleged 
association with or membership in the D.C.C. 
They joined with knowledge of what the com- 
bine was about and with knowledge of its 
punposes to enhance prices, limit competition, 
boycott the jobbers and manufacturers and 
oppress the public. Almost without exception 
the jobbers and manufacturers have repre- 
sented to me that they withdrew from the 
Guild upon discovery of the use of lists or 
upon discovery of the unlawful action of the 
combine.” “It is just to say, on behalf of 
the jobbers and manufacturers, that in the 
formation and operation of this combine, their 
position was extremely difficult. They were 
pursued, dogged and threatened by members 
of the Guild with boycott, if they disregarded 
the sales policy or channels of trade. They 
were boycotted, many of them; Anthes, who 
had been selected because of his integrity to 
be chairman of the jobbers and manufactur- 
ers, exposed himself to boycott, and he was 
boycotted in Windsor. It is quite clear that 
any jobber or manufacturer who had resisted 
this combine and refused to sign acceptance 
of the sales policy would reasonably have re- 
garded himself as in danger of great financial 
loss.” 

The third branch of the alleged combine, 
the A.B.C., was then devised, Mr. Waldron 
finds, as a means of more effective discipliné 
by the alleged combine. The A.B.C. was 
registered under the Trade Unions Act, R.S.C., 
1927, c. 202, on June 8, 1928, and members of 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild 
became members of the A.B.C. Through the 
provisions of the Trade Unions Act the pro- 
moters of the alleged combine planned to 
circumvent the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act and Section 498 of the 
Criminal Code against agreements fixing 
prices, monopolizing or restraining trade to 
the detriment of the public. The organizers 
of the A.B.C. planned ultimately to include 
within their membership, if possible, all 
branches of the building trades, and to extend 
the organization on a nation-wide basis. Under 
Mr. Singer’s direction the organization of an 
electrical contractors’ section of the A.B.C. 
was in process in Windsor and district when 
the investigation of the alleged combine was 
commenced. | 

Discipline was to be effected under the 
A.B.C. system “(1) by enabling the locais to 
resolve openly to boycott jobbers and manu- 
facturers who ignored the channels of trade 
or the sales policy of the combine, and (2) by 
effecting agreements with union labour, hy 
which union labour would bind itself not. to 
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work for any but members of the combine. 
It was planned that, by the use of these wea- 
pons of discipline, the jobbers would be forced 
to obey and the operators facing the loss of 
material and labour would be destroyed or 
forced into the Guild.” 

A boycott resolution was passed by each of 
the two local sections of the A.B:C. in the 
Border Cities, namely the plumbing and heat- 
ing contractors’ section and the sheet metal 
and roofing contractors’ section. By these 
resolutions both sections stated their intention 
of refusing to buy goods from any person 
selling locally plumbing supplies, or, in the 
case of the sheet metal contractors’ section, 
sheet metal supplies, to persons other than 
members of the local sections of the A.B.C. 
The resolution of the plumbing contractors’ 
local section was passed on October 8, 1928, 
that of the sheet metal contractors’ section 
was passed on June 14, 1929; the latter asso- 
ciation having been formed early in 1928 and 
having been granted a local section charter 
from the A.B‘C. dated June 10, 1929. The 
Border Cities zone of the Canadian Plumbing 
cand Heating Guild had become the local sec- 
tion of the A.B.C. in that centre by a charter 
issued by the A.B.C. head office in Toronto 
in 1928 and dated September 25, 1928. Copies 
of these boycott resolutions were sent to the 
firms supplying such goods in Windsor and 
district and the terms of the resolutions were 
then enforced. Similar action was taken 
through a boycott resolution of the same 
nature passed by the local section of the 
A.B.C. in Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Labour agreements were secured in Toronto 
and in Windsor and district by which the local 
branches of the journeymen plumbers and 
steamfitters’ international union agreed to 
work only for members of the plumbing con- 
tractors’ local sections iof the A.B.C. Under 
the circumstances which prevailed, the com- 
missioner states in his report that these agree- 
ments were in contravention of the Combines 
Investigation Act and section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. 

The report states that “The true purposes 
of the registration, fraudulently concealed, 
were to enable the boycotting of jobbers 
and manufacturers despite the Combines 
Investigation Act, and the discipline of 
expelled or non-joining operators, by depriving 
them of both materials and union labour. 
The A.B.C. did not take the place of the 
Guild, but was merely an attachment or 
device added to make the Guild more efficient 
in the realization of the objects for which it 
had been promoted.” Mr. Waldron advises 
that the registration of the A.B.C. was null 
under section 6 of the Trade Unions Act and 
ought to be so declared at once. 


Concerning the Toronto Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Contractors’ Union, Mr. Waldron reports 
that Mr. Singer, having a majority of A.B.C. 
supporters installed as officers of the Toronto 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors’ Union, 
proceeded to administer this association “in 
the same manner as the A.BC.” “The pur- 
poses (of the Toronto Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors’ Union) were not those set out 
in the registration, but the true purposes were 
to oppress unlawfully the public and the manu- 
facturers, jobbers and operators of the plumb- 
ing and heating trade in and out of the Guild 
or combine.” The report therefore declares 
that the registration of the Toronto Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors’ Union is null and 
ought to be so declared at once. 


Interim Report on London Situation 

The commissioner, on October 31, 1929, 
transmitted to the Minister of Labour an 
interim report respecting certain frauds stated 
to have been discovered in London, Ontario, 
during the course of the investigation, alleged 
to be breaches of the Combines Investigation 
Act and of section 444 of the Criminal Code. 
Section 444 of the Criminal Code provides 
that: 

“HWveryone is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to seven years’ imprison- 
ment who conspires with any person, by 
deceit or falsehood or other fraudulent 
means, to defraud the public or any person, 
ascertained or unascertained, or to affect the 
public market price of stocks, shares, 
merchandise, or anything else publicly sold, 
whether such deceit or falsehood or other 
fraudulent means would or would not 
amount to a false pretense as hereinbefore 
defined.” 

These frauds were alleged to have been 
practised in London by twelve members of 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild 
and the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, in 
the case of six local plumbing and heating 
contracts in 1927 and 1928. In each case the 
twelve plumbing and heating contractors, or 
certain of them, “would confer and conspire 
to defraud the Corporation, or persons asking 
for tenders, and having made the amount of 
the tender in the usual manner, by including 
the cost of material, labour, overhead and 
profit, each would add to his tender an amount 
agreed upon with the understanding that the 
successful tenderer would receive that sum in 
addition to the just amount of his tender 
from the person calling for tenders, and would 
then distribute it equally among those who 
were unsuccessful.” In a plumbing contract 
for the City Hall of London in July, 1927, 
$4,000 is stated to have been fraudulently ob- 
tained from the Corporation of the City of 
London by the company securing the contract, 
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and to have been divided equally between the 
four other persons or firms tendering for the 
contract. An amount of $5,000 is alleged to 
have been fraudulently obtained in a similar 
manner by the same company in July, 1927, 
from the plumbing contract for the installation 
of comfort stations in a building of the West- 
ern Fair, at London, Ontario. From this sum 
$1,000 was paid to each of five unsuccessful 
tenderers for the contract. In a third case 
the same firm is alleged to have similarly ob- 
tained the sum of $150 in August, 1927, from 
a contract for the installation of a steam 
heating system in a private residence, and to 
have divided this money equally among the 
three other firms which had tendered for the 
work. A fourth case was that of a contract 
on the London Technical School in September, 
11927, when $38,000 was equally divided by 
the successful tenderer among the three other 
firms tendering. Again, in February, 1928, 
$900 is alleged to have been fraudulently ob- 
tained by the plumbing firm securing a con- 
tract from a manufacturing company in 
London, and to have been divided among the 
three other firms which tendered for the con- 
tract. In the sixth similar case reported, the 
sum of $450 is alleged to have been divided 
lby the firm securing a plumbing contract from 
a manufacturing company in London in the 
spring of 1928. This amount was divided 
among nine other plumbing firms which had 
tendered. 
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It was stated by some of the parties to the 
above alleged frauds, that the same were con- 
trived and carried out on the advice of Mr. 
Louis M. Singer, the commissioner of the 
Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild. This 
was denied by Mr. Singer under oath at the 
city of Toronto. Following the investigation in 
London, the above amounts were said to have 
been repaid to the Corporation of the City 
of London and to the other parties who had 
incurred these additional charges. 


Action Following Investigation 


On December 27 the commissioner’s final 
report was forwarded by the Minister of 
Labour to the Attorney General of Ontario 
for such action as he might choose to insti- 
tute, in accordance with section 31 of the 
Combines Investigation Act. This action was 
followed by the declaration of avoidance and 
cancellation of registration of the Amalga- 
mated Builders’ Council and of the Toronto 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors’ Union by 
the Secretary of State and Registrar-General 
of Canada on December 31. A further refer- 
ence to the cancellation of these two registra- 
tions under the Trade Unions Act will appear 
in the next issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

No decision had been received at the end 
of December as to whether prosecution by 
the Attorney General of Ontario would take 
place in connection with either the interim 
or the final report. 


Legislative Program of Saskatchewan Executive Committee of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


A deputation consisting of Mr. H. Perry 
(chairman), Regina, and Messrs. A. M. Eddy, 
Saskatoon, William Stephenson, Moose Jaw, 
and H. D. Davis, Prince Albert, members of 
the Saskatchewan Executive Committee of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
waited on Premier J. T. M. Anderson and 
members of the Saskatchewan Government, 
and submitted a program of desired legisla- 
tion. The program included the following 
recommendations :— 


That the new Workmen’s Compensation 


Act be put into operation as soon as possible 
with the following amendment: increase in 
rate of compensation from 66% to 75 per cent, 
and the raising of “he maximum earnings from 
$2,000 to $3,000; 

The enactment of an eight-hour day law 
to cover all workers within the Province; 

Co-operation with the Federal Government 
with a view to providing regulations govern- 
ing the use of paint-spraying machines; 

Enforcement of the provisions of the 
Scaffolding Ast; 


Enactment of legislation compelling em- 

ployers who advertise for help during trade 
disputes to make known the existence of 
these disputes; 
Stricter enforcement of fair wage regula- 
tions and a provision that wage rates for 
common labour be at least the same as that 
paid by the respective municipalities in which 
works are constructed; 

Enactment of legislation providing for one 
day’s rest in seven; 

Raising of witness fees to $6 per day; 

Legislation providing for the bonding of 
legal firms; 

That the Provincial Health Act be amended 
to provide for examination of persons hand- 
ling foods; 

Reorganization of the Minimum Wage 
Board, with the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of labour on the same, and stricter 
enforcement of the Act’s provisions; 

Enactment of legislation providing for a 
weekly half-holiday. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Progress in Giving Effect to the Act of 1929 


HE Saskatchewan Gazette, December 21, 
1929, contained a proclamation giving 
effect, as from December 1, 1929, to section 
2; sections 51 to 63 inclusive; sections 74 to 
78; and sections 89 to 112 inclusive, of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act enacted in 
1929 (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1929, page 379). 
Section 119 provides that the Act or any 
section thereof shall come into force on a date 
to be determined by proclamation of the 
Lieutenant Governor. The sections now pro- 
claimed as being in force make provision for 
the establishment of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and define the duties of the 
Board; and for the collection by the Board 
from employers of labour in the province of 
statements in reference to their several in- 
dustries, these statements to be used by the 
Board as a basis in establishing rates of assess- 
ment to be levied on the various industrial 
groups for the purposes of accident insurance. 
In the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrte, 
page 1323, note was made of the appointment 
of Mr. Netson R. Craig, K.C., of Moose Jaw, 
as chairman of the Board. Mr. Craig on De- 
cember 10 made the following statement in 
regard to the preparatory work remaining to 
be completed before the Act can become 
fully operative. 

“While the organization of the Board is 
being completed,” he said, “steps will be 
taken to have every employer prepare and 
transmit to the Board a statement of the 
amount of wages earned by all his employees 
during the year then last past, or any part 


thereof specified by the Board, and of the 
amount which he estimates he will expend 
for wages during the then current year or any 
part thereof specified by the Board, and such 
returns must be verified by statutory declara- 
tion. These returns will form the basis on 
which assessments to create an accident fund 
will be made. It will be seen at once that 
the returns from employers must be complete, 
and set out the whole payroll of the province 
in industries coming under the Act, before it 
will be possible to make an equitable assess- 
ment on the employers of the various classes 
as classified by the Act. Before any compen- 
sation can be paid, the assessment to cover 
such payments must be made and the money 
paid by the Board. The Legislature has not 
provided anything for the payment of com- 
pensation. There is authority to appropriate 
a small amount for the preliminary expenses 
of organization, but the fund out ‘of which 
compensation is to be paid must be found in 
its entirety by the Board and in the manner 
above indicated. 

“Tt is certain that the compensation pro- 
visions of the Act cannot become operative 
during the first quarter of 1980, and possibly 
not during the first half. It is suggested that 
every employer obtain a copy of the Act, 
and become familiar with its provisions, par- 
ticularly sections 89 to 112 and the classifi- 
cation set out in schedule 1 of the Act. Cop- 
ies of the Act may be obtained from the 
Board upon application.” 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 
Preliminary Report for 1928-29 


ETAILS of the administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Que- 
bec during the twelve months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1929, were supplied by the chairman of 
the Board, Mr. Robert Taschereau, K.C., at 
a meeting of the Province of Quebec Safety 
League held at Montreal on November 29. 
(The first report of the Board, covering the 
period from September to December, 1928, 
was reviewed in the Lasour: Gazerrs, July, 
1929, page 739). 


Mn September 30, 1929, 22,995 claims had 
been disposed of, and 3,712 were pending 
owing to consultations between the parties, 
or to the fact that the claimants’ degree of 
disability had not then been established. A 


large proportion of these cases involved tem- 
porary total incapacity, the sum of $671,238 
being paid in 13,838 claims in this group. Of 
this total, $466,064 was paid up by insurance 


" companies in 10,019 claims; $201,129 by com- 


panies carrying their own insurance, in 3,776 
claims; while $4,044 was paid in 43 claims, 
by employers who were not insured. 
Indemnity for permanent incapacity, either 
partial or total, to the amount of $808,501, 
was paid in 1,521 claims, as a result of agree- 
ments made between the parties and ap- 
proved by the Commission, or of’ decisions 
rendered in favour of claimants. Of the total 
payments, $613,184 was paid by insurance 
companies; $190,987 by  self-insurers, and 
$4,380 by employers who were not insured. 
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The cases resulting in death numbered 109, 
the “rentals” or allowances to dependants 
that were allowed amounting to $649,213, of 
which $361,213 is payable by insurance com- 
panies, and $288,000 by self-insurers. 

These 15,468 claims, that is those involving 
death, permanent partial or total incapacity, 
and temporary total incapacity, resulted to- 
gether in a grand total of $2,128,953, of which 
$1,440,462 was payable by the insurance com- 
panies, $680,066 by the self-insurers, and 
$8,425 by employers who were not insured. 
These sums are exclusive of the amounts paid 
for medical attention, which, it is stated, 
would increase the figures by at least one- 
third. 


The Board’s statement includes tables giv- 


ing particulars of the accidents that occurred 


during the year, as follows:— 


Sex and Matrimonial Condition of Injured 


Workmen 
Males: 
Married ?. 3: )s394389 - vera 7,822 
Ble Cui... Late esheets 6,762 
ACOMIOC.S ei ncled elie 'sn.: ‘opr haranlns 339 
PMOL SDOCINSU.. Gis ss So eas 172 
Females: 
MearriedaSh. W038 ech. GRD 54 
DINZl es 6 LS ORL aside RA os 306 
Widowed. . LED. . Oo AMES es 12 
Not specified. . «edhe cP 503 1 





fe Rees eae re ee Cane, NM Fane F683 





Age of Injured Party 
Over 21 years of age: 
Total temporary incapacity. F 9,685 


Permanent ga a dee 1,228 

Death. Yee 33, REL 83 
Minors: 

Total temporary incapacity .. 4,032 

Permanent pees a ewig 280 

Death... ms te en a na 24 
Not specified: 

Tota] temporary incapacity.. 122 

Permanent waged Nie DES CARE a2 

Death... seis Me Vai ower ets 2 
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Nature of Injuries Temporary Incapacity Cases 


Involving Payment 
Bruises, contusions and abrasions 3,806 


Cuts, lacerations and DROPRRER 4,292 
Fractures .. .. .. 6:6 6 Ce ee 1,207 
Crushes.. ... "e 1,319 
Sprains, strains, "twistings | and 
wrenghings.2 Jota. . ORR 1,642 
PUNE) an eg) ik «BO ds OS. pegs 582 
venice tt ee ree 350 
Hernia.. .. rer, Aha te a ar Oe 127 
Internal injuries. tis ; 204 
Concussion (brain, spine, ete.) .. ; 42 
ET Us eal a tare tine eres Pe 156 
Wl Jouve injuriese., 2.3 OR. ose. bare 





Motals. waited Rilve. Abeer ages 


Permanent Incapacity Cases 


ORAL GE MOS, A068. Gere wih» Tercues, « 56 
BOO. Vaal ce hae es ca ae se 98 
Leg.. hee a 118 
Head. 19 
Face.. 4 
Eye.. 132 
Ear.. 9 
Nose.. 3 
Arm.. aye 128 
Hand.. Pie 52 
Thumb and three fingers. . ses, 5 
Thumb: and).twol fingers is. ocsae. x 4 
Thumb and one finger.. .. ..°.. 16 
2 oeinbesses.e5n daide .eicare 141 
One finger. . AFA fone Ae Pape aad 493 
Two fingers. . POR AS ie PER ey. 91 
Three fingers. . 5 0 Renee Menen Pe 24 
MourMingerax sade moles. 19 
Internaliormans, :) nk 2. tas oe 31 
Pieter gla so.) « Glia ele ge. em. Tey las 78 





Potal ys) Me Giscs . OS 1521 





Of the 15.468 accidents which took place in 
all the Province, 5,570 happened in the City 
of Montreal, including the whole island and 
Ile Jésus. This represents a percentage of 
37°3 per cent of the whole number of acci- 
dents. 

In the City of Quebec and the County of 
Quebec, 893 cases were reported, representing 
a percentage of 5°77 per cent. This leaves a 
balance of 56°93 per cent for all accidents re- 
ported-in all the other districts of the Prov- 
ince.” 





PROVISIONAL ASSESSMENT RATES FOR WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 1930 


6 Reet Workmen’s Compensation Board of 

New Brunswick, as provided for under 
the Act, recently published the provisional 
assessments for 1930, being- the estimated 
amounts necessary to provide sufficient funds 
in each of the industrial classes to meet all 
claims for compensation payable during the 
ensuing year. The provisional rates of assess- 
ment for 1930, per $100 of payroll, show a few 
changes from the rates for 1929 (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1929, page 181). These 
changes indicate to some extent the nature 


of the accident record in each group on which 
assessment is based. 

In several of the larger industrial groups 
the assessment remained unchanged from last 
year, among these being, coal mining, which 
continues at $5 per $100 of payroll; manu- 
facturing of steel and iron and its products, 
continues at $2; bricklaying and general con- 
struction remains at $3; sawmills, lathmills 
lumber yards workers and woodcutters, etc., 
continues at $5. 
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The principal changes among the indus- 
trial classifications, in the rates of assess- 
ment levied upon them for 1980, as compared 
with 1929, are as follows:— 


Classes showing increases: 


Manufacturing of cement stone quarrying, 
and dressing, $3 to $5. 

Stone dressing or cutting, marble works and 
stone monument husiness, $1 to $1.50. 

Plaster mills, 70 cts. to $1. 

Logging, cutting of timber and transporta- 
tion and hauling of lumber, $5 to $7. 
Installation and handling of machinery, 

$1.50 to $2. 

Manufacture of tar and tarred goods, dis- 
tiling coal tar and refining products 
obtained therefrom, $1.20 to $2. 

Manufacture of fertilizer not incidental to 
any other industry, $2 to $3. 


Construction, installation or operation of 
electric power lines or appliances; electric 
light systems; power plants; electric rail- 
ways; gas works, including natural gas, 
installation and maintenance, $1.50 to $2. 

Operation of dry docks, including repair 
work on vessels, $3.50 to $4.25. 


Classes showing decreases: 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing, $2.50 to $2. 
Sugar refineries, $1.50 to $1. 
Wholesale and retail stores, general ware- 
housing, 50 cts to 40 cts. 
Telegraphs and telephone companies, office 
and exchange only, $2.50 to $2. 

Express companies, including hazard of rail- 
way transportation, 60 cts to 50 cts. 
Operation of railways, including ordinary 
maintenance also roadbed work, $2 to 

$1.50. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE NETHERLANDS 


HE system of social insurance in the 
Netherlands, which now covers old age 
invalidity, accidents and unemployment, has 
been further enlarged so as to include a 
scheme of sickness insurance which will take 
effect on March 1, 1930. This legislation is 
described in the current issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review (published by the United 
States Department of Labour) as providing 
for one of the most advanced systems of 
social insurance systems in Europe. Its special 
significance is said to be due to the fact that 
the system is based upon an exact calculation 
of contributions, benefits and expenses, and 
also because it covers the bulk of the popula- 
tion and is unusually flexible in its working. 


Invalidity and Old Age Insurance—This 
part of the system covers all persons earning 
less than $1,206 a year, except those less than 
35 years old at the time of original employ- 
ment, and those provided for by public or 
private pensions. Employers and employees 
are held equally responsible in seeing that 
the latter are insured, and failure to comply 
with the law subjects both parties to prosecu- 
tion involving a fine or imprisonment. The 
entire contributions are made by the em- 
ployer. This is done by affixing each week 
government insurance stamps of the required 
value to the insurance card of the insured. 
These stamps may be obtained from any local 
post office or labour board. 

Up to July 31, 1929, the weekly contribu- 
tions were based upon yearly wages and made 
according to the following scale:— 


Contri- 

Yearly Wage bution 
Classe. .. = leas -than-.$ -.96:48.-a28:7: $0.10 
Clase 2... ss. 249-96. 48 -to » 160.802 «28 1 
Class. 3.47. , 160-80 -to - 241,20 287 .16 
Clase 4e. .0oie 241720 -tom SE) 480 ee. .20 
Claceroy le ac. SOleSU.8 00 OV eh oan .24 


According to the new scale, which came into 
effect on August 1, 1929, and is based upon 
age and sex of the insured wage earners, the 
weekly contributions are as follows:— 


Males Females 
From 14 to 17 years.. . $0.16 $0.16 
FKromel Sito 20. years... tas ciel .16 
From 21 years and over.. .. .24 .20 


Benefits—Benefits are payable, after 150 
weekly contributions have been made in be- 
half of the insured, for permanent invalidity 
cr for temporary invalidity which has lasted 
continuously for a period of six months. A 
wage earner is considered to be an “ invalid ” 
when on account of injury, disease, or defects 
he is unable to earn a living such as under 
normal circumstances may reasonably be ex- 
pected of a person of equal abilities, educa- 
tion, ete. 

The section of the act relating to the deter- 
mination of the amount of the pension is 
given in the Legislative Series, 1923, published 
by the International Labour Office, Geneva, 
reads as follows:— 

75. (1) The annual amount of the invalidity 
pension and of the old age pension shall be 
arrived at by combination of the basic amount 
and the increment specified in this section. 

(2) The basic amount shall be the amount 
arrived at by multiplying the total amount of 
the premiums paid by 260, and dividing the 
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result by the number of weeks for which the 
insurance has lasted. In this ealculation any 
weeks during which an invalidity pension is re- 
ceived and any premiums paid for such weeks 
shall not be taken into account. 

(3) If it is found that the insured person 
can show 150 or more premiums to his credit, 


_ paid for weeks which have elapsed since he 


attained the age of sixteen years, the weeks 
which have elapsed prior to the attainment of 
this age, and the premiums paid for such weeks 
shall also be left out of account in reckoning 
the basic amount. 

(4) The increment shall amount to 11:2 per 
cent of the total amount paid in premiums, but 
shall not be less in any case than one-fifth of 
the basic amount. 

A widow is entitled to benefit (1) if her 
husband was receiving invalidity or old-age 
benefit; or (2) if at least 40 contributions 
have been made on his behalf; or (3) if the 
widow is an invalid without prospect of re- 
gaining her normal health; or (4) if she has 
attained the age of 60 years. No benefit 
will, however, be paid if the marriage took 
place after the husband had reached his sixty- 
fifth birthday or after he had begun to receive 
invalidity benefit. The benefit payable to 
the widow is fixed at a sum equal to one- 
fifth more than the amount to which the 
deceased would have been entitled under the 
formula above quoted in the case of invalidity 
or old-age benefit. 

Accident Insurance —This system was estab- 
lished under an act of 1921, providing com- 
pulsory insurance against industrial accidents 


for all wage earners (with the exception of 
agricultural workers, seamen and fishermen 
outside territorial waters). A separate Act 
makes similar provision for agricultural work- 
ers. 

Stckness Insurance —The Sickness Insurance 
Act of 1913 was substantially amended by a 
pew act enacted on June 24, 1929, providing 
compulsory insurance against sickness for 
practically all workers whose yearly wage is 
less than 3,000 florins ($1,206). 

As already stated, this act will come into 
effect on March 1, 1930, and the amount of 
the contribution, which is to be made by the 
insured and his employer in equal shares, has 
not yet been definitely fixed. It is proposed, 
however, to fix it at 2 per cent of the wage 
of the insured. The amount of sick benefit 
is set at 80 per cent of wages, and becomes 
mayable on the third day following that on 
which the sickness began. The maximum 
period of payment is six months; no pay- 
ment is made for Sundays. 

Unemployment Insurance —Unemployment 
insurance is based upon a system of Govern- 
ment subsidies to the unemployment funds 
of the labour unions. These subsidies, which 
are fixed by law at 100 per cent of the con- 
tributions made by the members of the unions, 
have as a rule considerably exceeded this 
proportion during periods of excessive unem- 
ployment, especially in winter. 





Increase of Wages in Germany 


Mr. L. D. Willgress, Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner at Hamburg, Germany, in a report 
appearing in the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal (the weekly publication of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce) for Janu- 
ary 4, 1930, stated that “since the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency in 1923-24 there has been 
a tendency for German wages to steadily in- 
crease. Successive increases have brought the 
level of wages in Germany fully up to the 
standard for continental Europe, and in many 
cases practically as high as the English stan- 
dard. This movement has been effected 
gradually and with comparatively few labour 
disturbances, so that the successive wage in- 
creases have had little disruptive influence on 
the steady expansion of German export trade. 
The upward trend of German wages sinc 
1924 has been remarkably regular, but since 
the middle of 1928 the movement has been 
at a slower pace. The wages of skilled 
workers at first increased rapidly and then 
commenced to rise more slowly. Among the 
unskilled group of workers the movemeal 
has been more regular. Among both groups 
the increase in wages has been greater than 
the rise in the cost of living, so that during 


the past five years real wages have risen. The 
increase in real wages has taken place in spite 
of the fact that the level of wholesale prices 
during this period has not risen. Even during 
the short periods of falling prices wages have 
been further increased. The whole wages 
movement since the currency stabilization 
therefore has had no direct relation to the 
rise and fall of prices. ) 

The present level of wages in the principal 
branches of trade and industry is indicated by 
the following table giving the weekly tariff 
wages paid in September, 1929. (The Reichs- 
mark is valued at $0:238, one hundred pfen- 
nigs equal one Reichsmark.) 











Industry Skilled Unskilled 
In 

Reichs- Per week 

marks 
Mining bases hagen dines eter 59-56 42-12 
Motal Sivcsictae ct ath os Sens a eelete ag 50-50 37-82 
@honnecale a cetehiicce cea: veto 51-79 42-91 
Balding 1c ssaeeecses-'oeeie es yaa 67-32 55-47 
WOO eines ete eaten oeteaies 57-75 49-76 
Ravens tl .cn Cet cald. wets coe os ees 41-71 37-44 
Book printing, - 2 se esseise= eee ee 56-12 48-85 
Textile Malo.p sonar cciies = atiae 37-82 31-73 
GIAO secre te ie vies ap 27-70 22°37 
BLOWING eee ccc mes cae etiee ce OleSh Ie oc eiccc 
Contoctionervansc.. cadens ae AS* 760. 1 Wo deca 
Risat lovernreeceean sata cite ie euiniets Saree 51-58 41-85 
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EMPLOYEES’ PENSIONS ON CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Rules and Regulations of Scheme Effective August 1, 1929 


HE Pensions Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways published early 
this month the Rules and Regulations for 
pension allowances to retired officers and 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, pursuant to the Canadian National 
Railways Pension Act enacted by the Do- 
minion Parliament at its session of 1929 
(Lasour GazettE, June, 1929, page 602). The 
new regulations are made effective as from 
August 1, 1929. 
Hitherto the pensions provided by the 
Grand Trunk Act were payable only on the 
former Grand Trunk system, the employees 


on that system receiving pensions, while 
those on the Canadian Northern, Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the other Canadian 


National lines received none. The amending 
act authorizes the application of the existing 
pension arrangements to all employees on 
the Canadian National Railways without 
discrimination (The Grand Trunk Pension 
Plan was outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1924, page 33, and the Intercolonial 
plan was outlined in the issue of January, 
1925, page 27). 

The text of the new Rules and Regulations 
is as follows:— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS PENSION DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL NOTICE 


The Directors of the Canadian National 
Railway Company, pursuant to the provisions 
of the “Canadian National Railways Pension 
Act,” have made the following Rules and 
Regulations for pension allowances to officers 
and employees after they have left the service, 
which Rules and Regulations supersede and 
take the place of the present Grand Trunk 
Pension Rules and Regulations and any and all 
other pensions or existing pension rules and 
regulations, except those pertaining to the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada Superannua- 
tion and Provident Fund Association. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Wherever hereinafter used, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires:— 


“Company” means the Canadian National 
Railway Company (Successor, by amalgamation 
to the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada), and includes any company or corpora- 
tion to the officers and employees of which, 
pursuant to the provisions of the “Canadian 
National Railways Pension Act,” these rules 
and regulations are made applicable. 

“Directors” means the Board of Directors of 
the Canadian National Railway Company. 

“Employee” means and includes any officer or 
employee of the Company, giving or required 
to give his whole time and attention to the 
business of the Company, or, jointly to the 
business of the Company and of some other 
Company, Companies, business, or employment 
as may be approved of by the Directors, and 
includes both male and female employees. 

“Railway” means and includes any railway 
undertaking, lines, steamships, telegraphs, prop- 
erties, and works which the Company has 
authority to construct, maintain or operate 
(except Canadian Government Railways). 

“Service” or “In the Service means con- 
tinuous employment as an employee, and, for 
the purpose of ascertaining length of service, 
includes the period of service, if any, upon or 
in connection with the Company or Railway 
(a Schedule of which companies and railways 
is hereto annexed) sand also includes such 


employment whether commenced prior or sub- 
sequent to the date when these Rules and 
Regulations shall come into effect, and whether 
such employment or service was or is rendered, 
prior or subsequent to the amalgamation, acqui- 
sition or control of such companies or railways 
by the Company—all of which service shall be 
considered as continuous from the date from 
which the employee has been continuously so 
employed. 

“Continuous employment” in this definition 
of “service” means service continuously without 
break of any kind except such breaks in service 
as are specifically provided for in Clause 16 of 
these Rules and Regulations. 

Persons who leave or resign from the service 
thereby relinquish pension privileges ,and if 
they re-enter the service they shall be con- 
sidered as new employees, and service for 
pension purposes will count only from date of 
re-entering the service. 

Prior employment with the Department of 
Railways shall be counted as service. 

1. The Canadian National Railways Pension 
Fund shall, subject as hereinafter mentioned, 
be administered by a Pension Committee 


(hereinafter referred to as the “Pension 
Committee’). ; 
2. The Pension Committee shall consist of 


nine members, seven of whom shall be officers 
of the Company, namely:— 

The Chief Officer in charge of Pensions, who 
shall be the Chairman. 

The Chief Officer in charge of Legal Affairs. 

The Chief Officer in charge of Maintenance 
and Operation. 

The Chief Officer in charge of Traffic. 

The Chief Officer in charge of Finance. 

The Chief Officer in charge of Purchases and 
Stores, and 

The Chief Medical Officer, 
(or such other officer as each of the said officers 
may from time to time appoint to represent 
and act for him on the said Committee) and 
two members to be elected from time to time 
from the ranks of officers of the recognized 
labour organizations on the Canadian National 
Railways by vote of such officers, who shall be 
general chairmen, legislative representatives, or 
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holders of higher official positions approved of 
by the Directors; notice of the election of such 
members shall be given promptly to the 
Secretary of the Pension Committee. 

3. The Head Office of the Pension Committee 
shall be at Montreal, and the Pension Com- 
mittee shall from time to time appoint a 
Secretary. There shall be attached to the 
Pension Committee in a legal advisory capacity 
a legal officer of the Company selected for the 
purpose by the Vice-President in charge of 
Legal Affairs of the Company. 

4. All actions and decisions of the Pension 
Committee shall from time to time be reported 
to the Directors for confirmation, and when 
confirmed shall (subject to such modifications, 
if any, as may be made by the Directors) take 
effect as and from the date of the decision of 
the Pension Committee. 

5. Subject as aforesaid and as hereinafter 
expressed, the Pension Committee shall have 
power :— 

To make and enforce rules and regulations 
for the efficient operation of the Pension 
System: 

To determine the eligibility of employees to 
receive Pension allowances: 

To fix the amount of such allowances: 

To prescribe the conditions under which 
allowances may be granted: and 

The Pension Committee may, for the govern- 
ment of their own proceedings, make rules not 
inconsistent with these Rules and Regulations. 


6. The benefits of the Pension system shall 
apply to all employees in the service on the 
date of the coming into effect of these Rules 
and Regulations or entering the service there- 
after, provided that with respect to any 
employee entering the service on or after the 
said date any service rendered by him before 
he was of the age of sixteen (16) years shall 
not be counted for pension. 

7. The Pension shall be an annual allowance 
calculated at the rate of one per cent (1%) 
for each year of service on the highest average 
rate of the employee’s wages or pay during any 
ten consecutive years of his service, the calcu- 
lation to be made on the gross amount from 
time to time credited to the employee on the 
payrolls of the Company without deduction of 
any kind. 

(Example:—An employee in continuous ser- 
vice from the age of 25 years to 65 with highest 
average rate of wages between 40 and 50 of 
$1,000.00 per annum would receive forty 
hundredths of $1,000.00, or $400.00 per annum.) 

8. Subject to confirmation as provided in 
Rule 4, such pension may be granted by the 
Pension Committee to employees on their retire- 
ment from the Company’s service in the 
following cases:— 


(a) To an employee retiring at the age of 
65 years or over, with 15 or more years 
of service to his credit. 

(b) To an employee of the age of 60 and 
under 65 years with 20 or more years of 
service to his credit retired by reason of 
permanent physical or mental disability 
upon the certificate of the Company’s 
Chief Medical Officer that for such 
reason the employee is unfitted to follow 
his usual or any other suitable employ- 
ment in the Company’s service. 

{c) To an employee who, after ten or more 
years of service to his credit, becomes 


incapable of continuing his service by 
reason of injuries received whilst actually 
at work in the employment of the Com- 
pany, but only for so long as his incapa- 
city shall continue. 

(d) To an employee of the age of 50 years 
and upwards with 15 or more years of 
service to his credit who is - discharged 
from the Company‘s service otherwise 
than for misconduct. 

9. In ascertaining the number of years of 
service of an employee to determine the amount 
of his pension any number of months in the 
last year of his service less than six months 
shall be eliminated and up to and over six 
months shall be counted as one year. 

10. Subject to approval of the Directors the 
Pension Committee may grant a pension to an 
employee on account of the special circum- 
stances of his particular case where on retire- 
ment he may not be eligible under the provi- 
sions of Rule 8. 

1l. It is the intention that all employees 
shall be retired from the Company’s service on 
reaching the age of 65 years. The Pension 
Committee may, however, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Head of the Department in 
which the employee is employed, approve of the 
continuance in the service of the Company of 
any employee after he has reached the age of 
65 years for such period as the Pension Com- 
mittee may determine. 

12. The Pension allowance of ‘a joint employee 
shall be based upon the proportionate amount 
of his wages borne by the Company. 

13. No pension shall be at a lower rate than 
$25.00 per month, except in the case of joint 
employees. 

14. The Pensions granted shall be payable by 
cheque in monthly installments. 


15. The date of the commencement of the 
pension of any employee will be on the first 
day of the Calendar month following the month 
in which he was retired from the service, or 
such other date as the Pension Committee may 
determine. 

16. The following need not necessarily be 
considered by the Pension Committee as a 
break of continuous employment or continuity 
of service: 

(1) Absence on leave. 

(2) Temporary lay off on account of reduc- 

tion of forces. 

(3) Suspension or discharge if followed by 
re-instatement or re-employment within 
one year with the approval of the head 
of the Department. 

In reaching a conclusion as to whether there 
has been a break in continuity of service the 
fact of the employee entering other employ- 
ment during such absence, whether on leave or 
from suspension, discharge, or lay off, may be 
considered by the Pension Committee. 

(4) Applications for pension by employees 
who enlisted in the Army or Navy or Air Force 
and served upon the side of the Allies during 
the Great War of 1914-1918, may, in the discre- 
tion of the Committee, be dealt with as follows: 

The period of such military or naval or air 
force service shall not be considered as a break 
in the continuity of service with the Company, 
and such period may be included in the ten 
years (referred to in Rule 7) used to ascertain 
the highest average rate of wages or pay, and 
in ascertaining the rate of wages or pay for the 
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period of such absence on military or naval or 
air force service, such rate shall be based upon 
the amount of wages or pay which the employee 
might or would have received had he not been 
so absent, such amount to be determined in the 
discretion of the Committee and such period of 
military or naval or air force service may be 
included in the total period of service on which 
his pension is based. 

And applications for pension by employees 
absent on leave and, during such absence, being 
employed as General Chairmen, Legislative 
Representatives (or in any other higher official 
positions approved by the Directors) of organ- 
izations of labour operating on the lines of the 
Railway iand recognized by the Directors may, 
in the discretion of the Committee, be dealt 
with as follows:— 

With respect ito employees absent on leave 
and during such absence being employed as 
aforesaid, such period of absence shall not be 
considered as a break in the continuity of, but 
shall be counted as service with the Company, 
and in arriving ‘at the highest average rate 
for the ten year period of wages or pay for 
pension, the same shall be determined by using 
the average of the highest ten year periods of 
wages or pay received from the Company by 
the first five employees on the seniority list 
kept by the Company (on which list the name 
of the employee to be pensioned appears) imme- 
diately above such employee, and if there be 
not five such employees on such seniority list 
above such employee, then to make up such 
average of five employees’ wages or pay by tak- 
ing the wages or pay received by employees on 
such seniority list, in seniority order, imme- 
diately below the employee to be pensioned. 

17. No pension or allowance shall be assign- 
able in whole or in part, and in the event and 
during the continuance of any seizure, attach- 
ment, or garnishment thereof, any such pension 
or allowance shall cease to be payable. 

18. The Pension Committee may in its discre- 
tion withhold permanently or temporarily the 
payment of any pension or allowance in any 
case where it considers there has been any 
misconduct on ‘the part of the pensioner or any 
action on his part inimical to the interests of 
the Company. 

(2) In the case of pensioners, who, in the 
opinion of the Pension Committee, are irre- 
sponsible or of unsound mind, or wherever the 
Pension Committee deems advisable, payments 
of pensions may be made tto such person or 
persons, as, in the opinion of the Pension Com- 
mittee, are best qualified in all the circum- 
stances to administer such payments, whether 
or not the person to whom the payment is made 
is the legal guardian of the pensioner, or other- 
wise. 

(3) The proportion of unpaid pensions or 
allowances of deceased pensioners will be paid 
up to and including date of death as the Pen- 
sion Committee shall decide. 

19. The Secretary shall keep himself informed 
of the whereabouts of all pensioners and shall 
require satisfactory evidence from each of them 
at least once a year that he still comes within 
these Rules and Regulations. 

20. The acceptance of a pension or allowance 
shall not debar pensioners from engaging in 
other business, but such pensioners shall not 
so engage in other business or re-enter the 
service of the Company except with the written 
consent of the Pension Committee; otherwise 


their pensions or allowances will be subject to 
discontinuance by the Pension Committee. 

21. Any person whose employment may be 
authorized shall not be eligible for pension if 
such person’s iage at the time of entry into the 
service exceeds fifty years. 

22. It is expressly provided that neither the 
establishing out of its revenues of a system of 
pensions ‘by the Company, nor any other action 
now or hereafter taken by the Company or by 
the Pension Committee, shall be construed as 
giving to any employee any right whatsoever 
to be retained in the service or any legal right 
or claim to receive any pension whatsoever, and 
the Company expressly reserves its right and 
privilege to discharge at any time any employee 
when the interests of the Company in its judg- 
ment may so require and without any liability 
for any claim or for ‘any pension or other 
allowance than salary or wages due or unpaid. 

23. The foregoing Rules and Regulations shall 
not apply to any employees or persons who are 
members of or eligible for or in receipt of 
pension or superannuation under any other plan, 
now or hereafter in effect, where such plan is 
contributed to wholly or partly by tthe Company 
or the Government of Canada (except Govern- 
ment War Pensions). _ : 

24. These Rules and Regulations shall take 
effect on August 1, 1929, and may be altered 
and changed from time to time by the Directors 
upon the recommendation of the Pension Com- 
mittee as the Directors may determine. 


SCHEDULE OF COMPANIES AND RAILWAYS FOR 
COMPUTATION OF “SERVICE” (AS DEFINED) 
AS AN EMPLOYEE (AS DEFINED) UNDER 
THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
THE CANADIAN BE a RAILWAYS PENSION 
UND 


Canadian National Railway Company.— 
Including former Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany of Canada and other Companies amal- 
gamated therewith, also the following owned, 
leased or controlled railways and companies: 

Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Rail- 
road Company. 

The Grand Trunk Junction Railway Com- 
pany. 

Grind Trunk Western Railway Company. 

The Detroit and Huron Railway Company. 

The Pontiac, Oxford and Northern Railroad 
Company. 

The Michigan Air Line Railway. 

The Ottawa Terminals Railway Company. 

St. Clair Tunnel Company. 

Toledo, Saginaw and Muskegon Railway Com- 


pany. 

The United States and Canada Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Vermont and Province Line Railroad Com- 


pany. 
The Pembroke Southern Railway Company. 
The Central Counties Railway Company. 
The Chicago, Detroit and Canada Grand 
Trunk Junction Railroad Company. 
Cincinnati, Saginaw and Mackinaw Railroad 
Company. 
The Thousand Islands Railway Company. 
International Bridge Company. 
Grand Trunk-Milwaukee Car Ferry Company. 
The Terminal Warehausing Company, Limited. 
The Montreal Warehousing Company. 
Canada Atlantic Transit Company. 
sO ae Atlantic Transit Company of United. 
States. 
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Chicago, New York and Boston Refrigerator 

mipany. 

Montreal and Southern Counties Railway 
Company. 

The Oshawa Railway Company. . 

Grand Trunk Railway Insurance and Prov- 
ident Society. 
Canadian 

Limited. 

Montreal and Province Line Railway Com- 
pany (leased). 

Stanstead, Shefford and Chambly Railroad 
Company (leased). 

Manitoba Northern Railway Company. 

Prince Charles, Limited. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
and the following owned or controlled railways 
and companies:— 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Branch Lines Com- 


pany. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Saskatchewan Rail- 
way Company. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited, formerly Grand Trunk Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, Limited. 


Canadian Northern Railway System.— 
Including amalgamated railways and companies 
and the following owned, leased or controlled 
railways and companies: 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company. 

The Bay of Quinte Railway Company. 

The Bessemer and Barry’s Bay Railway Com- 


pany. 

The Canadian Northern Alberta Railway 
Company. 

Canadian Northern Manitoba Railway Com- 


pany. 
The Canadian Northern Ontario Railway 
Company. 
Canadian Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
The Canadian Northern Saskatchewan Rail- 
way Company. 
Canadian Northern Western Railway Com- 


pany. 
The Halifax and South Western Railway 
Company. 
The James Bay and Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. 
The Marmora Railway and Mining Company. 
Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific Railway Com- 


pany. 
Duluth; Rainy Lake and Winnipeg Railway 
Company. 
The Canadian Northern Quebec Railway Com- 


pany. 

The Central Ontario Railway. 

The Irondale, Bancroft and Ottawa Railway 
Company. 

The Quebee and Lake St. John Railway Com- 


any. 
rt Brockville, Westport and North Western 
Railway Company. 
Canadian National Electric Railways. 
(Toronto Suburban Railway and Toronto 
Eastern Railway). 
Canadian National Realties, Limited. 
Canadian National Transfer Company. 
The Canadian Northern Steamships, Limited. 
Mount Royal Tunnel and Terminal Company, 
Limited. ' 
The Niagara, St. Catherines and Toronto 
Navigation Company (Limited). 
e Niagara, St. Catherines and Toronto 
Railway Company. 
The Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan 
Railroad and Steamboat Co. 


National Railways (France) 


The St. Charles and Huron River Railway 
Company. 

Toronto Dwellings, Limited. 

The Manitoba Railway Company. 

Okanagan Lake Boat Company, Limited. 

The Canadian Northern Coal and Ore Dock 
Company, Limited. 


Canadian Government Railway System— 
Including the following railways and companies: 

Intercolonial Railway. 

Prince Edward Island Railway. 

National Transcontinental Railway. 

National Transcontinental Railway Branch 
Lines. 

Dartmouth to Deans Branch. 

New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Railway. 

The Moncton and Buctouche Railway. 

The Salisbury and Albert Railway. 

The Elgin and Havelock Railway. 

The St. Martins Railway. 

The International Railway of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Quebec and Saguenay Railway. 

The Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway. 

The Lotbiniere and Megantic Railway. 

Cape Breton Railway. 

The York and Carleton Railway. 

Halifax Ocean Terminals. 

Vale Railway (leased). 

Saint John and Quebec Railway (leased). 

Prince Edward Island Car Ferry. 

Car Ferry—Strait of Canso. 


Canadian National Telegraphs.—Including 
Canadian Northern Telegraph Company. The 
Great North Western Telegraph Company of 
Canada ind the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph 
Company, also employees of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company taken over with British 
Columbia Lines under agreement dated August 
28, 1924, and those taken over with Maritime 
Lines under agreement dated January 4, 1929. 


Canadian National Haepress—tIncluding the 
Canadian Express Company, Canadian National 
Express Comipany and Intercolonial Express 
Company. 


Canadian 
Limited. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
Limited. 


Canadian National Railway Company— 
Including former Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany of Canada and other Companies amal- 
gamated therewith, also the following owned, 
leased or controlled railways and companies: 

The Grand Trunk Junction Railway Com- 


pany. 

Grand Trunk Western Railroad Company. 

Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Rail- 
road Company. 

Grand Trunk Western Railway Company. 

The Detroit and Huron Railway Company. 

The Pontiac, Oxford and Northern Railroad 
Company. 

The Michigan Air Line Railway. 

Toledo, Saginaw and Muskegon Railway Com- 
pany. 

The Chicago, Detroit and Canada Grand 
Trunk Junction Railroad Company. 

Grand Rapids Terminal Railroad Company. 

The Chicago and Kalamazoo Terminal Rail- 
road Company. 

Bay City Terminal Railway Company. 

The Ottawa Terminals Railway Company. 


Government Merchant Marine, 
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St. Clair Tunnel Company. 

The United States and Canada Rail Road 
Company. 

Vermont and Province Line Railroad Com- 


pany. 
The Pembroke Southern Railway Company. 
The Central Counties Railway Company. 
Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw Railroad 
Company. ; 
The Thousand Islands Railway Company. 
International Bridge Company. 


Grand Trunk-Milwaukee Car Ferry Com- 
pany. 

The Terminal Warehousing Company, 
Limited. 


The Montreal Warehousing Company. 

Canada Atlantic Transit Company. 

Canada Atlantic Transit Company of United 
States. 

Chicago, New York and Boston Refrigerator 
Company. 

Montreal 
Company. 

The Oshawa Railway Company. 

Grand Trunk Railway Insurance 
Provident Society. 

Société Anonyme Canadian National Railways 
(France). 

Montreal and Province Line Railway Com- 
pany (leased). 

Stanstead, Shefford and Chambly Railroad 
Company (leased). 

Manitoba Northern Railway Company. 

Prince Charles, Limited. 

Saint John and Quebec Railway. 

Quebec Oriental Railway. 

The Atlantic, Quebec and Western Railway. 

The Quebec, Montreal and Southern Rail- 
way. 

The Inverness Railway. 

The Kent Northern Railway. 

The Montreal Stock-Yards Company. 

Montreal Fruit and Produce Terminal Com- 
pany Limited. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
and the following owned or controlled railways 
and companies: 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Branch Lines Com- 


pany. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Saskatchewan Rail- 
way Company. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Development Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Limited, formerly Grand Trunk Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, Limited. 

Canadian Northern Railway System— 
Including amalgamated railways and companies 
and the following owned, leased or controlled 
railways and companies: 

The Canadian Northern Railway Company. 

The Bay of Quinte Railways Company. 

The Bessemer and Barry’s Bay Railway Com- 


pany. 

The Canadian Northern Alberta Railway 
Company. 

Canadian Northern Manitoba Railway Com- 


pany. 
The Canadian Northern Ontario Railway 
Company. 
Northern Pacific 


Canadian 
pany. 
The Canadian Northern Saskatchewan Raiil- 
way Company. : 
Canadian Northern Western Railway Com- 


pany. 

The Halifax and South Western Railway 
Company. 

The James Bay and Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. 


and Southern Counties Railway 


and 


Railway Com- 


The Marmora Railway and Mining Company. 
Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific Railway Com- 


pany. 

Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg Railway 
Company. 

The Canadian Northern Quebec Railway 
Company. 

The Central Ontario Railway. 

The Irondale, Bancroft and Ottawa Railway 


Company. 

The Quebec and Lake St. John Railway 
Company. 

Brockville, Westport and North Western 


Railway Company. 

Canadian National Electric Railways. 

(Toronto Suburban Railway and Toronto 
Eastern Railway). - 

Canadian National Realties, Limited. 

Canadian National Transfer Company. 

Canadian Northern Steamships, Limited. 

Mount Royal Tunnel and Terminal Company, 
Limited. 

The Niagara, St. Catherines and Toronto 
Navigation Company, Limited. 4 

The Niagara, St. Catherines and Toronto 
Railway Company. 

The Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan 
Railroad and Steamboat Company. 

The St. Charles and Huron River Railway 
Company. 

Toronto Dwellings, Limited. 

The Manitoba Railway Company. 

Okanagan Lake Boat Company, Limited. 

The Canadian Northern Coal and Ore Dock 
Company, Limited. 


Canadian Government Railway System.— 
Including the following railways and companies: 

Intercolonial Railway. 

Prince Edward Island Railway. 

National Transcontinental Railway. 

National Transcontinental Railway Branch 
Lines Company. 

Dartmouth to Deans Branch. 

New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Railway. 

The Moncton and Buctouche Railway. 
. The Salisbury and Albert Railway. 

The Elgin and Havelock Railway. 
St. Martins Railway. 
International Railway of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Quebec and Saguenay Railway. 

The Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway. 

The Lotbiniere and Megantic Railway. 

Cape Breton Railway. 

The New York and Carleton Railway. 

Halifax Ocean Terminals. 

Vale Railway (leased). 

Prince Edward Island Car Ferry. 

Car Ferry—Strait of Canso. 


Canadian National Telegraphs—tIncluding 
Canadian National Telegraph Company, The 
Great North Western Telegraph Company of 
Canada and the Grand Trunk Pacifie Telegraph 
Company, also employees of tthe Western Union 
Telegraph Company taken over with British 
Columbia Lines under agreement dated August 


28, 1924, and those taken over with Maritime 


Lines under agreement dated January 4, 1929. 


Canadian National Excpress.—lIncluding the 
Canadian Express Company, Canadian National 
Express Company and Intercolonial Express 
Company. 

Canadian 
Timited. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, 
Limited. 


s 
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BRITISH CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS TO BE CONTINUED TO 


IMMIGRANTS 


The following letter from the Controller 
of the British Ministry of Health was re- 
ceived by the Mayor of Hamilton, Ontario, 
in December, being in reply to a letter ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, Lord 
Privy Seal, asking particulars concerning the 
proposed extension of British Old Age Pen- 
sions to pensioners residing in the Do- 
minions :— 


“Under the existing law a pension under 
the Widows’, Orphans and Old Age Contri- 
butory Pensions Act is not payable to any 
person while absent from Great Britain. In 
the bill now before Parliament, however, it is 
proposed that as from January 2, this provi- 
sion shall be modified so as to permit of the 
payment of any pension to which he may be 
entitled to a person resident in any part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions overseas. It will 
be appreciated, however, that the scheme is a 


TO CANADA 


contributory one. In general, therefore, title 
to pension can only exist where the applicant, 
or in the case of a married woman or widow, 
the applicant’s husband, has been insured un- 
der the scheme while resident in Great Britain. 

“The method of payment of pensions to 
persons in the Dominion, in the event of the 
measure in question becoming law, has yet to 
be determined, and may, under the proposals 
in the bill, be a matter for arrangement be- 
tween His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of the Dominion concerned. 

“As soon as possible after the passing of 
the new measure it is proposed to make known 
to persons in the Dominion who may be 
affected by the new provisions, what steps 
should be taken to lodge claims. For the 
present it is suggested that any persons who 
make inquiries from you on the subject 
should be advised to communicate with this 
Department.” 


The Japanese Trade Union Bill 


The Trade Union Bill drafted by the Japan- 
ese Bureau of Social Affairs in 1925, has been 
redrafted and will be introduced at the next 
session of the Imperial Diet. In view of the 
fact that the attitude of the employers’ or- 
ganizations towards the legal recognition of 
trade unions has become less hostile, and that 
public opinion favours the enactment of the 
Bill in order to secure a more orderly labour 
movement, it is expected that the Bill will be 
passed. 

The Bill recognizes individual unions and 
federations of unions irrespective of trade. 
Any person not a worker may join a trade 
union, if such person: (1) has been a worker, 
(2) has been appointed an official of a union 
or (3) has been admitted by a resolution of 
a general meeting. Soldiers, sailors and 
civilians attached to the army or navy are 
not allowed to join a trade union. The only 
requirement for the legal recognition of a 
trade union is notification of the authorities 
accompanied by a copy of the rules, including 
the name, objects, address of headquarters, 
etc. Trade unions are free to be incorporated 
or not as they please. The primary purposes 
of a trade union must be to maintain or im- 
prove conditions of labour. It may also carry 
on the activities of a mutual aid society, a 
eo-operative society, etc. The discharge of a 
worker by an employer on account of mem- 
bership in a trade union is made unlawful. 
A contract of service which requires that the 
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worker shall either withdraw from or refrain 
from joining a trade union is declared invalid. 
Trade unions are not liable for losses brought 
upon an employer by a labour dispute. The 
authorities are empowered to declare illegal 
any conduct on the part of a union which is 
contrary to law or to the rules of the union. 
They may also require unions to submit re- 
ports of their transactions, property, member- 
ship, etc. Means are provided for trade 
unions to resort to litigation if their rights 
are unlawfully violated. 

The present Bill does not include any pro- 
visions relating to collective agreements.’ The 
Government intends to enact separate legis- 
lation on this subject. 

During December a total of 5,530 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in the industries in 
Schedule 1 of the Act, 45 of which were fatal 
cases; in Schedule 2 industries 454 were re- 
ported including 3 fatal cases, and 304 Crown, 
3 of which were fatal, were reported during 
the month, making in all 6,288, of which 51 
were fatal. The total number of accidents 
reported to the Board during 1929, was 
Schedule 1, 76,029; Schedule 2, 6,008; Crown, 
5,066. 

A lower retirement age for Federal em- 
ployees, with optional retirement at the age 
of 60 after long service, is recommended in 
the annual report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, published in December. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Annual Report of the Provincial Bureau of Health 


[TBE sixth annual report of the Quebec 
Provincial Bureau of Health was pub- 
lished in December, the second report of the 
Division of Demography being included in the 
same volume. The first of these reports 
covers the 12 months’ period ending June 30, 
1928, and the second covers the year 1927. 


Progress in Applied Hygiene 


The director of the Bureau states that the 
Province has advanced considerably during 
the past few years in conditions affecting pub- 
lic health. “The new organizations,” he says, 
“which the Provincial Bureau of Health has 
instituted and created the past five or six 
years have already begun to bear fruit. The 
results being obtained in other countries and 
the increasingly manifest tendency of health 
administrations in other Canadian provinces 
to imitate and follow us in certain directions, 
surely indicates that we are not on the wrong 
road.” 

As an example of the improved conditions 
now prevailing the report refers to the de- 
cline by nearly 1,000 in the number of deaths 
during 1927 of children under one year of 
age, and of 132 in the deaths in the province 
from tuberculosis, “Our infant mortality rate,” 
it is stated, “dropped from 142.0 deaths per 
thousand births to 129-3, a gain of nearly 
thirteen points, and the death rate from 
tuberculosis from 127°9 per 100,000 popula- 
tion to 120-8, or a gain of seven points. We 
are progressing fairly rapidly as regards infant 
mortality, slowly as regards tuberculosis. And 
there is an explanation for this. The result 
of educational work, which is of paramount 
importance in protecting infant life, becomes 
manifest at once, whereas the campaign against 
tuberculosis, requiring so much time and in- 
volving so many elements, with some of which 
we are imperfectly provided, must be pressed 
for several years before we shall see the dawn 
of a better day. The figures cited above are 
still formidable, and heavily surcharge our 
general mortality which, without these two 
causes of loss, would be the lowest in ail 
Canada. But we are confident that the gains 
already made will be followed by others still 
more striking as a result of the campaign of 
general education carried on throughout the 
Province and the individual instructional 
campaign of which each District Anti-tuber- 
culosis Dispensary and each baby clinic in 
our large and small towns, are the centres. 
This gain of thirteen points in the infant 
death-rate in 1927 is the largest noted by any 


of the provinces of the country and is with- 
out doubt due to the diffusion of knowledge 
of maternal and infant hygiene effected by 
our County Health Units and Town Milk 
Stations. 

“When our rural counties will all be pro- 
vided with Health Units and our urban cen- 
tres with baby clinics, our statistics on infant 
mortality will bear comparison with those 
of the most favoured states.” 


County Health Units 

The County Health Units, mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, were provided for 
under legislation enacted by the provincial 
legislature in 1928. A similar provision has 
been made in Manitoba (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1929, page 847). At the present time 
eight health units, comprising ten counties, 
exist in the Province of Quebec. These are, 
in order of formation, the Counties of Beauce, 
Saint-Jean, Iberville, Lac Saint-Jean, St. 
Hyacinthe, Rouville, Temiscouata, Joliette, 
Nicolet and Terrebonne. Two other units, 
one including the County of Chicoutimi and 
the other the two Counties of L’Assomption 
and Montcalm are about to be organized, 
and the Counties of Megantic, and of Temis- 
camingue at their last municipal council 
meetings, requested the same advantage and 
voted the tax necessary for their share of 
contribution. So, within a few months. there 
will be about fifteen rural counties provided 
with the system now considered the best for 
the protection of the public health. 

The report mentions that one county is 
now contributing over $5,000 for public health, 
three others $3,500, and: others again $2,500 
for the establishment of public health organiza- 
tions under the provisions of the Health Unit 
Act of 1928, to which reference has already 
been made. It is claimed that such rapid 
progress in this type of health system is 
unique on the American continent. The 
Rockefeller Foundation gave invaluable as- 
sistance in organizing these health units, con- 
tributing upwards of $34,000, for the work in 
the province during 1929, not including sums 
expended in the training of local staffs. “The 
results of the new organization are already 
apparent,” the report states. “The staff of 
each unit devoting its whole time to its func- 
tions, it follows naturally that public health 
education may be practised in a most inten- 
sive manner. Repeated visits to all the muni- 
cipalities in the county, frequent interviews 
with the civil and religious authorities, special 
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attention to the slightest outbreak of infec- 
tious disease, free distribution of sera and vac- 
cines, medical inspection of school children 
and inculeation in the young mind of notions 
of hygiene, visits in the home by the nurses, 
travelling tuberculosis and baby clinics, reach- 
ing every parish in the county during the 
course of the year, repeated and efficient in- 
spections of all public buildings, bakeries, 
butcher shops, groceries, restaurants, etc., all 
serve to demonstrate to the people that hy- 
giene is a serious matter. The result may be 
judged from the fact that, in those counties 
first organized, the Health Unit now consti- 
tutes an integral part of the lives of the 
people and has become a necessary essential 
which will no longer be foregone. 

“When, for instance, one sees the general 
mortality of the County of Beauce fall from 
14:6 per 1,000 in 1926 to 11-8 in 1928, that of 
Lac Saint-Jean from 14°8 in 1926 to 12-1 in 
1928, and that of Saint-Jean-Iberville from 
12-4 in 1926 to 11-8 in 1928; and when, for the 
same years, the death-rate from infectious 
diseases has fallen from 211-9 per 100,000 
population to 59:1 in Beauce, from 174-4 to 


53°5 in Lac Saint-Jean and from 74:0 to 60°4 
in Saint-Jean-Iberville, not to mention the 
very remarkable reduction in infant mortality 
as well, it may fairly be said that the system 
has proved its worth and that the important 
thing is, now, to maintain, perfect, and ex- 
tend it.” 


Report on Vital Statistics for 1927 


The report of the Division of Vital Statis- 
tics for 1927 is the second of the kind since 
1924, when the Province was constituted a 
registration area. Prior to 1926 the statistical 
material collected for the province is stated 
to have been incomplete and inexact. The 
total population in 1927 is given as 2,604,000 
(1,301,592 males and 1,802,408 females), or 
about 28 per cent of the population of the 
Dominion. Of the total population, 1,307,778 
were less, and 1,296,222 were more than 21 
years of age. The rural population formed 
52°9 per cent and the urban population 47:1 
per cent of the total. The report gives full 
particulars of births, marriages and deaths 
during the year. 


Industrial Development in the United States and Canada 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has published the results of a survey carried 
out by one of its committees with the co- 
operation of the National Electric Light As- 
sociations on the subject of industrial de- 
velopment in the United States and Canada 
during 1926 and 1927. Two thousand and 
eighty-four communities, 1,984 in the United 
States and 150 in Canada, contributed their 
experience with three distinct types of com- 
munity growth; first, growth through the 
acquisition of industries which have moved 
to that point from another city; second, 
growth through the establishment of branch 
plants; and third, growth through the setting 
up of new local industries. Reasons for in- 
dustrial movement were obtained directly, for 
the most part, from the manufacturer locating 
the plant. Every state of the United States 
and all provinces of Canada are represented. 
The total population of all United States 
cities reported on in the survey is 51,930,811 
which is approximately 75 per cent of the 
total urban population of this country. In 
Canada, the total population of all cities re- 
ported on is 2,912,211 or approximately two- 
thirds of the total urban population of that 
country. 

-One hundred and fifty Canadian cities re- 
ported a gross gain of 290 plants, employing 
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15,357 people, during the years 1926 and 1927. 
These plants included newly organized com- 
panies, branch plants, and relocations. 

The average size of plant gained in Can- 
ada was 53 employees which compares with 
an average of 36 employees for the United 
States. Plants gained by cities in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec averaged 87 people, in On- 
tario 61, in Saskatchewan 35, in Alberta 27, 
in British Columbia 24 and in Manitoba 23. 
Of the 197 new local plants, 14 employed 100 
or more persons. Four of these were pulp or 
paper mills, and the others were distributed ° 
among the following industries; dairy, bread 
and bakery products, medicines and food 
products, cotton goods, knit goods, motion 
picture films, and petroleum refining. 

Twenty-eight of the branch plants estab- 
lished in Canadian cities were located there 
by United States firms, and six by English 
or Scottish firms. Of this total, 23 were estab- 
lished in Ontario, 10 in Quebec, and 1 in 
Saskatchewan. 

Twenty-one firms relocated to Canadian 
cities and 18 firms moved away from Cana- 
dian cities. Of the latter group, 2 went to 
the United States, 3 moved from one proyv- 
ince to another, and the remainder moved 
from one point to another within the same 
province. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Dominion Asked to Subsidize Public Health 
Units 


The Association of Registered Nurses of 
the Province of Quebec, at a meeting on 
December 6, decided to send to the Dominion 
Government a request that a federal grant 
be made to the various provinces for promot- 
ing county health units. 

Dr. A. Grant Fleming, of Montreal, gave 
an address in which he stated that there is an 
increasing demand for the specialization of 
medicine. “At the present time,” he said, 
“it cannot be denied that the full benefits of 
preventive and curative medicine are not 
reaching all the people.” As an evidence of 
the fact that people of moderate means are 
nof receiving sufficient medical care, he 
pointed out that in the United States, a com- 
mittee is working on the cost of this service. 
In Alberta the government is organizing 
travelling clinics. In Saskatchewan there are 
27 municipal physicians on full or part time, 
and the people of the Province tax themselves 
to maintain sanatorium care. British Col- 
umbia is on the verge of some legislation on 
the lines of health insurance. In the larger 
centres it was comparatively easy to organize 
health departments, Dr. Fleming continued, 
the rural areas, however, have not had the 
benefit of much public health effort. In some 
provinces there has been division into large 
districts, each under a health officer, but with 
large territory to cover and no staff of work- 
ers he could accomplish little. 

The solution to the problem of bringing 
the benefits of public health work to rural 
communities has been found in the province 
of Quebec, the speaker pointed out, in the 
establishment of county health units, of which 
the minimum group is composed of a medical 
officer, a sanitary inspector, a public health 
nurse and a secretary, all trained workers on 
full time service. Dr. Fleming pointed out 
that Quebec led the way in Canada in estab- 
lishing county health units. The first unit 
was formed in 1926, and there are now at 
least 16 county health units in the Province, 
the county being taken as the basis of organi- 
zation because it is the simplest political 
division for the purpose. The _ provincial 
health authorities, he said, were to be com- 
mended for the movement, in which assistance 
was given by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
“These County Health Units are giving re- 
sults in the control of diseases and the im- 
provement of health. The problem now is 
how this system can be extended across the 
Dominion.” 


By the British North America Act, Dr. 
Fleming pointed out, all matters not mentioned 
specifically as coming within provincial juris- 
diction are under Federal control. Public 
health was not mentioned in the Act, and it 
would seem, therefore, that it became the 
responsibility of the Dominion Government. 
However, the provinces started to take care of 
public health, which has come to be regarded 
as a provincial responsibility. The Dominion 
Government has made a grant to the prov- 
inces on a per capita basis, to be supplemented 
by an equal sum from the Provincial Goy- 
ernments, to fight venereal diseases, and, Dr. 
Fleming thought it would be reasonable for 
the Dominion to subsidize further public 
health work, definitely assuming some responsi- 
bihty for the health of citizens in the country. 
This would not relieve the provinces of their 
responsibility, but would stimulate them and 
assist in the work. 


Duties of Employers in Regard to Industrial 


Safety 
Mr. Robert Taschereau, K.C., chairman of 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 


Board, at a meeting of the Province of Quebec 
Safetiy League at Montreal on November 29, 
spoke of the duties of employers in regard to 
safe practices. “I fail to understand,” Mr. 
Taschereau said, “why an employer should 
persist in refusing to take the proper measures 
to safeguard the life of his employees. The 
contribution to the hospital does not relieve 
the employer from his obligations towards 
those who are working for him. His first 
duty is to safeguard them. I am aware that 
the employer who looks after his employees 
will not receive the same amount of advertise- 
ment as when he sends a large contribution 
to the hospital. The satisfaction of having 
done his duty will be a sufficient reward to 
the man who has his heart in the right place. 
What chance do you give your employees if 
you supply them with dangerous appliances? 
Do you think you are acting fairly when you 
ask your employees to risk their lives every 
day when you have failed to give them the 
necessary protection? 

“Prevention of accidents is in the interest 
of the employer, because accidents are always 
expensive. The temporary closing of an in- 
dustrial establishment or the temporary 
suspension of work may be brought about 
by an accident. Is the employer willing to 
run this chance? If so, and if he is not 
otherwise protected, I have no hesitation in 
stating that he is a poor business man. It is 
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true that, with regard to accidents to em- 
ployees, the employer is in most cases covered 
by an insurance company, but who pays the 
premium? And when the experience is bad, 
are not the rates raised accordingly? We must 
also take into account the worry and loss 
of time which generally are the results of an 
accident. The employer should educate his 
employees and make them believe in safety. 

Safety Education—“The means taken by the 
employer will be inefficient unless the em- 
ployee realizes that, in this connection, his own 
personal safety is at stake. What will be the 
use of supplying an employee with a pair 
of goggles or other means of safety unless he 
uses them? How can you prevent a mechanic 
from foolishly exposing himself to -danger? 
Education is the only proper remedy. This 
education can be brought home by way of 
written instructions, posters, etc., and more 
particularly by way of oral instructions, given 
by a competent foreman or the party in 
charge of the work. The young employee or 
apprentice should, at the outset, be strongly 
impressed with the idea that Safety First is 
always the best policy. The employer should 
by all means encourage such a policy by 
taking a personal interest in those who are 
seriously endeavouring to have it prevail. Dis- 
regard of the elementary rules of prudence, 
wilful disobedience of instructions concerning 
safety, should not be tolerated in the estab- 
lishment, and in flagrant cases, the authority 
of the employer should be asserted in no 
uncertain way. 

Powers of the Board—“It seems to me 
that our statistics show that there is a great 
room for improvement. No one will deny 
that with a little foresight, accidents resulting 
in the loss of one or more fingers could be 
substantially reduced. The situation could 
also be improved if proper safeguards were 
applied to machinery. Will the expense of 
a few dollars be a sufficient reason to allow 
the situation to remain as it is? In this con- 
nection, I prefer leaving the question open, 
but I may be allowed to remind those who 
are interested and who neglect to fulfil their 
duty that the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission is empowered under the Statute to 
investigate, and in proper cases, to apply the 
remedy. It would be a big mistake to be- 
heve that in this respect, the Commission will 
not fulfil its duty.” 


Health in Industry in Ontario 


In an article on this subject contributed to 
the Pulp and Paper Magazine, December 26, 
Dr. John W. S. McCullough, Chief Health 
Inspector for Ontario, dwells on the value of 
health from the workers’ standpoint. “Health”, 


he declares, “is the most important asset of 
the workingman; just as sickness is the 
greatest cause of poverty, so sickness may be 
the ruin of the worker and his family.” The 
writer gives a retrospect of the past activities 
of the Province of Ontario in assuring health- 
ful conditions of labour as follows:— 

“One of the earliest steps taken in the pro- 
tection of the health of men in the industries 
of Ontario, was the provision by the Pro- 
vincial Board of Health about 25 years ago, 
under Order in Council, of medical services 
at low cost. This provision remains the least 
expensive medical service to be found any- 
where and its merit is acknowledged by the 
fact that the regulations governing the service 
have been adopted by other provinces of Can- — 
ada. 

“This service applies to all industries oper- 
ating in the unorganized territory of Ontario. 
It costs the individual one dollar per month. 
Under it the worker is entitled to medical and 
surgical attention, medicine, nursing and hos- 
pital care during the period of his disability, 
these for any illness whose origin can be 
traced to the period of his employment. The 
monthly fee is collected by the Company and 
paid directly to the doctor without deduction. 
The quality of the service is assured by the 
fact that the contract of the employer with 
the doctor, must be approved by the Depart- 
ment of Health which reserves the right to 
annul such contract if the doctor is not 
deemed suitable, if the distance from his office 
to the camp is deemed too great for adequate 
service or for any other sufficient reason. 

“ Besides providing for the care of men in 
illness, the regulations include a much higher 
duty, viz., that of disease prevention; the pro- 
tection against communicable disease, the pro- 
vision of safe water supplies, clean camps, 
well-ventilated quarters, first-class food, sep- 
arate kitchens, baths in many cases, in short, 
homes of a character quite equal to, if not 
better in many cases, than those occupied by 
city workers. Moreover, the inauguration in 
1912 of a system of District Officers of Health, 
supplemented by a corps of trained Sanitary 
Inspectors serves to maintain the medical and 
sanitary services at a high level. The general 
appearance of the best camps is a revelation 
to medical and health visitors from other 
countries and provinces, who have occasion to 
inspect conditions on the spot... . 

“A medical and sanitary service of the kind 
in operation in the industries of the newer 
portions of the province is of high benefit to 
both the industrial worker and his employer. 
On the one hand, such a service ensures 
satisfactory treatment at low cost to the 
worker, repairs his disability and returns him 
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to work within a reasonable period; the sani- 
tary service protects him against affections 
having their origin in insanitary surroundings. 
On the other hand, the employer is benefited 
by the lessening of turnover or wastage of 
labour due to an excess of sickness or delayed 
recovery from sickness or injury.” 


Sickness Among Industrial Employees 


The United States Public Health Service 
recently reprinted from the Public Health 
Reports a bulletin on this subject, showing 
the frequency of disability from important 
¢auses and lasting longer than one week 
camong 165,000 persons in industry in 1927, 
and giving a summary of the sickness ex- 
perience of this group from 1920 to 1927. From 
1921 to 1927 the average annual frequency of 
such cases among male employees was 101 
cases per 1,000 persons. It is pointed out that 
this is an understatement of the frequency 
of cases of sickness and non-industrial acci- 
dents, as sick benefit associations refuse pay- 
ment for disability on account of several 
types of sickness, or for chronic diseases con- 
tracted prior to the date on which the sick 
person joined the association. The real mag- 
nitude of the sickness incidence rate is there- 
fore unknown, but the figures in the present 
report are nevertheless of considerable value. 
None of the cases of sickness reported include 
industrial accidents. 

A chart in the bulletin shows the relative 
importance of different groups of diseases 
from the standpoint of the frequency of their 
occurrence. Claims for sickness benefits on 
account of respiratory diseases constituted 
41-8 per cent of the total claims; for digestive 
diseases, 13-7 per cent; and for external 
causes (non-industrial injuries), 10 per cent. 
These three groups added together, therefore, 
accounted for 654 per cent of the cases for 
which sick benefits were paid by associations 
reporting to the Public Health Service. 

Of the respiratory cases reported since 1921 
nearly 50 per cent were influenza or grippe. 

The digestive diseases were the second most 
important group from the standpoint of the 
frequency of their occurrence. Within this 
group, in the order named, the most import- 
ant numerically were: (1) diseases of the 
stomach (not including cancer), (2) appen- 
dicitis, (3) diarrhoea and enteritis, and (4) 
hernia. 

External causes made up the third largest 
group, and the fourth was the circulatory- 
urinary group, followed by rheumatism (acute 
and chronic). Other groups of importance 
numerically were diseases of the organs of 


locomotion, and the epidemic and endemic 
diseases. The illnesses not included in the 
groups mentioned above comprised only 7-9 
per cent of the total cases. 


Prevalence of Sickness and Physical Defects 


The Service Letter on Industrial Relations, 
published semi-monthly by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board (US.A.), had a 
note in the issue for November 25 giving 
some conclusions that were reached by the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care after 
a study of existing material on this subject. 
The field of observation regarding time lost 
for illness covered some 570,000 persons studies 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
the employees of the Boston Edison Electric 
Company, whose number is not stated; 1,282 
office workers in an unnamed manufacturing 
concern; and 16,285 employees of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. If the sickness observed 
in these cases were equally distributed among 
all the persons observed, it would mean for 
each a loss of time of about eight days, or 
between 2 per cent and 3 per cent of the 
working days of the year. 

Figures with respect to physical defects 
drawn from the experience of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute and the Metropolitan Life: In- 
surance Company do not state the proportion 
of the whole number showing one or more 
of the defects enumerated, but rather the 
proportion of the total number affected by 
each defect enumerated. Since certain de- 
fects are found in a majority of the total 
number, it seems unlikely that there is more 
than an inconsiderable portion of the com- 
munity in which a physician would be unable 
to find some physical defect. 

It is pointed out that the significance of 
such findings is much greater in relation to 
the present and to the future than it is in 
relation to the past. “What the conditions 
of illness and of physical perfection or im- 
perfection may have been fifty years ago, we 
simply do not know. There is no ground for 
the conclusion, so often drawn, of physical 
deterioration. For all we know, the physical 
condition of the people of the United States 
may have been and probably was far worse 
than it is to-day. If, as has been demonstrated, 
mortality has declined, there is every reason 
to suppose that the physical disorders which 
precede death have diminished in their evil 
effects. Such figures, however, impose a duty 
in the present, namely, the more widespread 
and efficient utilization of preventive and 


-curative measures. For the future such figures 


have a significance as a basing point from 
which future changes can be judged.” 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Toronto Vocational Schools 


The total enrolment in the Toronto voca- 
tional schools is 24,819, according to figures 
presented to the advisory vocational commit- 
tee. Of this number 9,573 are taking com- 
mercial work, 14,385 are in the technical school 
classes, 225 at the Edith L. Groves School for 
Girls, 145 at the Bolton Avenue School for 
Girls, and 491 at the Junior Vocational School 
for Boys. 

The enrolment by schools is as follows:— 
Day classes, Central Technical School, 2,537; 
Danforth branch, 1,257; Western branch, 889; 
Central Commerce, 1,998; Eastern Commerce, 
1,502; Western Commerce, 1,080. Evening 
classes—Central Technical, 5,928; Oakwood 
Branch Technical, 173; Northern Branch 
Technical, 69; Danforth Branch Technical, 
2,378; Western Branch Technical, 1,154; Cen- 
tral Commerce, 2,417; Northern Branch Com- 
merce, 41; Eastern Commerce, 1,574; Western 
Commerce, 1,011. 


Proposed Apprenticeship Legislation in 
British Columbia 


The question of training boys in skilled 
trades in order to relieve the congestion of 
the labour market caused by an overabundance 
of unskilled labour, is one that is exercising 
the attention of many public-spirited men in 
British Columbia. In Vancouver there are 
some thirty-five apprentices who have been 
placed in positions, under the care of a group 
of men who represent many walks of life, 
and are known as the Vancouver Apprentice- 
ship Council. So many boys are now eligible 
for apprenticeship that it has been deemed 
necessary to aSk the legislature to pass an act 
respecting the training of apprentices. The 
proposed act has for its purpose the legalizing 
and extending of that form of apprenticeship 
whereby training is given to young persons in 
trades which require continuous teaching and 
opportunity of acquiring proficiency in that 
trade for a definite term of years. The act 
would at first be confined to certain specified 
trades in the building construction industry, 
such as carpenters, painters and decorators, 
plasterers, sheet metal workers and millwork- 
ers. The act would not compel anyone to 
have or to take an apprentice. Its main ob- 
ject is to secure proper conditions for the 
apprentice in any trade which, by voluntary 
application of a certain number of employers, 
or by agreement between employers and em- 
ployees, makes application to come under the 
provisions of the act, and even then no indi- 
vidual employer is compelled to take appren- 
tices. 


It is proposed that where necessary, having 
relation to the number of industries and oppor- 
tunities for training apprentices, similar dis- 
trict apprenticeship committees to the the one 
in Vancouver be set up elsewhere in the prov- 
ince. The administration of the act would 
largely be in the hands of local apprenticeship 
committees serving in an honorary capacity, 
as is at present the case under the Vancouver 
Council. The proposed act is largely modelled 
on the one at present in force in Ontario, and 
which has under its care some 1,500 appren- 
tices with very satisfactory results. The situa- 
tion at present is that there is a lengthy wait- 
ing list of boys eligible for apprenticeship, but 
for whom at the moment places cannot be 
found. 


Special Classes at Institute of Technology 
and Art at Calgary 


Special classes in automotive electricity, 
welding *and third year auto service work 
have been started for the winter term at the 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, 
with an attendance of 50. The two courses 
in automotive work will be conducted over a 
period of three months, while the welding 
course will take up only three weeks’ time. 
The enrolment in the welding class is almost 
double the figure recorded last year. 


Apprenticeship Classes at Kitchener- 
Walkerville Collegiate 


A night class for apprentices will be formed 
at the Kitchener-Walkerville Collegiate prob- 
ably early this year. Such a step will be neces- 
sary under the terms of the Ontario Appren- 
ticeship Act. Apprentices in the building trades 
will attend the courses of instruction. A 
check-up of conditions reveals the fact that 
eighteen young men will comprise the class, 
this number being at present employed in 
learning the rudiments of four branches of 
the building industry. A government grant 
will defray much of the expense incurred in 
conjunction with this class. The grant will be 
made on the same basis as payments now be- 
ing made for similar classes elsewhere. Prac- 
tical geometry, drawing and blueprint reading 
will be among the subjects taught. 


International Kiwanis Plan Vocational 
Guidance 


There are over half a million youths in the 
United States and Canada between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen who are seeking 
vocational guidance. Placement of many of 
these boys is now being helped by the 1,835 
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Kiwanis Clubs which have made vocational 
guidance a major objective for 1930. 

With 102,000 Kiwanians at work, the organi- 
zation hopes to apply both general and specific 
technique to its vocational service. The work 
is now under way on the North American 
continent with school lectures on the various 
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kinds of business and professional enterprises, 
the giving of individual counsel to find the 
likes, desires and aptitudes of youths, and 
finally the placement in surroundings where 
the young men and women can test out their 
capabilities. 


THE FISHERIES INDUSTRY OF CANADA 


HE “ Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1928”, 
has been issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in collaboration with the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Fisheries Departments. The 
report contains an introductory sketch of this 
historic industry, which dates from the times 
ante-dating all authentic records, when the 
Normans, Bretons and Basques fished on the 
Atlantic cod-banks. The first grant of the 
fisheries of Canada was made by the King of 
France to de Monts in 1608. “ Fishing, there- 
fore, may well be regarded as the first industry 
to be systematically prosecuted by Etropeans 
in what is to-day the Canadian domain. It has 
never since ceased to yield a perennial harvest 
both to Europe and America”. 

The extent and importance of this industry 
are set forth in the following paragraphs from 
the report:— _ 

“Canada’s fishing grounds are perhaps the 
most extensive in the world. On the Atlantic, 
from Grand Manan to Labradior, the coast 
line, not including the lesser bays and indenta- 
tions, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of 
Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and 
other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,- 
000 square miles, or over four-fifths of the area 
of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. 
In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 
15,000 square miles of inshore waters con- 
trolled entirely by the Dominion. Large as are 
these areas they represent only a part of the 
fishing grounds of Canada. Hudson Bay, with 
a shore 6,000 miles in length, is greater in area 
than the Mediterranean Sea; the Pacific coast 
of the Dominion. measures 7,180 miles in length 
and is exceptionally well sheltered, whilst 
throughout the interior is a series of lakes 
which together contain more than half of the 
fresh water on the planet, Canada’s share of 
the Great Lakes alone amounting to over 
34,000 square miles, a total which of course 
does not include Lake Winnipeg (9,457 square 
miles), Lake Manitoba, and others of even 
greater area. 

“Still more important than the extent of the 
Canadian fishing grounds is the quality of 
their product. It is an axiom among authori- 


ties that food fishes improve in proportion 
to the purity and coldness of the waters in 
which they are taken. Judged by this stan- 
dard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring 
mackeral, whitefish and salmon are the peer 
of any in the world. It is possible therefore, 
to state that by far the most valuable fisher- 
ies of the western hemisphere, if not of the 
globe, belong to Canada”. 


Review of Fisheries in 1928 


Canada’s fisheries production in the calen- 
dar year 1928 reached a total of $55,050,973 
in marketed value, or $5,927,364 above the 
total for 1927. Only once before, save in 1918 
and. 1919 when the inflated prices of the war 
era prevailed, have the fisheries yielded a 
larger sum than in 1928. 

The number of men employed in the 
catching and landing of fish—the primary 
operations of the fisheries—was 62,785, as com- 
pared with 63,415 in the preceding year, and 
in the fish canning and curing establishments 
15,434 persons were employed as against 16,- 
697 the year previously—a total personnel of 
78,219 directly engaged in the fishing industry 
or 1,898 fewer than in 1927. The interesting 
point will be noted that though there was a 
decrease in the number of persons engaged in 
the industry in 1928 as compared with 1927 
the catch and marketed value for the Domin- 
ion as a whole were both larger in 1928 than 
they had been in the previous year. In- 
creasing use of powered craft and mechanical 
equipment in the fisheries is enlarging the pro- 
ductive capacity of the individual worker in 
the industry. The widening application of 
power in the fisheries is a factor which must be 
taken into the reckoning in any analysis of 
the changes from year to year in the size of 
personnel engaged in the industry. Capital 
investment showed some increase; amounting 
to $58,072,371, it was $1,765,910 greater than in 
1927. It is also noted that while there was 
some increase in the capital investment in the 
industry in 1928, the indications are that there 
will be a further increase in the ensuing year. 

Reckoning in terms of marketed value, forty- 
eight per cent of the Dominion’s fisheries pro- 
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duction for 1928 is to be credited to British 
Columbia. The Maritime province accounted 


for thirty-two per cent, Ontario for seven per ° 


cent, the prairie provinces and the Yukon terri- 
tory, together, for seven per cent, and Quebec 
for six per cent. Only in the case of one of 
the provinces, Prince Edward Island, was there 
a decrease ($171,126) in marketed value as 
compared with 1927. From the standpoint 
of marketed return, the salmon fishery was 
first in importance during the year and the 
total production from this fishery, increasing 
by some $3,000,000 as compared with the 
year before, had a value of $17,867,053. The 
cod fishery ranked next with a production 
valued on the markets at $6,285,777. The 
lobster fishery was third in marketed value 
—$5,183,988. In the case of both halibut and 
herring the year’s production amounted to 
more than $3,000,000. Pilchard production 
was above the $2,000,000 mark and the mar- 
keted value of the catch of whitefish, most 
important among the inland fish from the 
standpoint of marketed return, was also more 
than $2,000,000. The haddock, pickerel, sar- 
dine, smelt, and trout fisheries, respectively 
yielded marketed values of over $1,000,000. 

The following table shows the number of 
employees in the fisheries, by provinces, in 
1928 :— 





On In fish 
Province vessels, canning 
boats, etc. | and curing 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,396 17211 
Nova Scotiant er sciedee. 6655 hbnaeoas 15, 857 3, 738 
New Brunswick— 
SE TMS CHEERS ROOT eS eee 10,596 2,035 
AnlAN ca. ate eeie es a es Cee EAE RRS ciel « 
Quebec— 
TCT TAR, Nae Aer e P ee an a 8,695 1,274 
LOVER (0 Weis peter eit aaeiarer, rene DOD MORIN Mes 
ONtariore sas aoe cones hee tb aes PAIS NP Oy. 
ManItODSs foe ato ett. oe tele as BOAGD +|cccentoae ens 
Saskatchewan.............cceeeee: E0844) cn nostecs tee ote 
AIDCELA A ee ns ee Eo pS? 0) A eae age 
British Collmbia. 2 ke sess es 11,818 7,176 
Wek 0. ena ee estas ds ZONA eo cs ore ¢ 


Fish Canning and Curing 


The number of fish canning and curing 
establishments in operation in Canada in 
1928 was 713, classified as follows: 375 lobster 
canneries, 67 salmon canneries, 22 clam can- 
neries, 5 sardine and other fish canneries, 204 
fish curing establishments, and 40 reduction 
plants. 

Employees and Wages—There were 15,434 
persons employed in the industry in 1928, 
comprising 630 salaried employees, 10,579 
wage-earners, and 4,225 contract workers or 
piece workers. The last classification includes 
chiefly contract workers who are employed in 
the salmon canneries of British Columbia, 
where a large part of the work is done under 


contract, the contractor engaging and paying 
his own workers and being himself paid by 
the cannery operator according to the quantity 
of fish packed. More than half of the work- 
ers in British Columbia salmon canneries are 
employed under this arrangement. Com- 
pared with the preceding year the total num- 
ber of employees shows a decrease of 1,263. 

The months of highest employment in the 
industry as a whole were June, when 9,418 
wage-earners were employed and May, 8,942; 
while the months of lowest employment were 
February, with 1,468 wage-earners and Janu- 
ary with 1,719. 

The annual census of fish canning and cur- 
ing establishments shows the form of organi- 
zation, the time in operation and the hours 
worked by wage-earners. A classification of 
the returns of 1928 according to form of 
organization shows that 329 establishments 
were operated by individuals, 126 by partner- 
ships, 250 by joint stock companies, and 8 by 
co-operative associations. 

The average working day for wage-earners 
in 1928 consisted of 8.6 hours, and the average 
week of 50.8 hours. A classification of wage- 
earners according to the number of hours 
worked in month of highest employment shows 
4,536 employees working 8 hours per day or 
less; 3,045 working 9 hours, 5,072 working 10 
hours, and 284 working over 10 hours. Statis- 
tics in detail are included in the general tables 
of the report. 

Fishing Bounty—Under the authority of 
“An Act to encourage the development of the 
Sea Fisheries and the Building of Fishing 
Vessels”, the sum of $160,000 is appropriated 
annually by the Governor in Council. It is 
distributed under the name of Fishing Bounty 
by the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
among fishermen and fishing vessel and boat 
owners on the Atlantic Coast, under regulations 
made from time to time by the Governor in 
Council. 

For the year 1928, payment was made on the 
following basis:— 

To owners of vessels entitled to receive 
bounty $1 per registered ton; payment to the 
owner of any one vessel not to exceed $80. 

To vessel fishermen entitled to receive 
bounty, $7.50 each. 

To owners of boats measuring not less than 
12 foot keel, $1 per boat. 

To boat fishermen entitled to receive bounty, 
$6.50 each. 

There were 9,390 bounty claims paid. In 
the preceding year there were 9,609 bounty 
claims paid. 

The total amount paid in 1928 was $151,- 
411.20 allocated as follows: to 553 vessels and 
their crews, $41,099.50; to 8,837 boats and 
their crews, $110,311.70. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA DURING 1929 


OR the fourth year in succession, the 
mining industry of Canada reached a 
new high record output in 1929, when the 
value of production amounted to $308,876,000 
or 10-5 per cent more than in the preceding 
year, according to the official estimate com- 
piled by Mr. 8. J. Cook, chief of the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, re- 
cently published in a preliminary report issued 
by the Bureau. During the year new records 
were established in the output of asbestos, 
cement, clay products, copper, gold, gypsum, 
lime, nickel, petroleum, salt, stone, sand and 
gravel, zinc, and in the value of natural gas. 
The total increase in the value of the mineral 
output in 1929 over 1928 was $28,887 ,000. 
Metals as a group showed the greatest gain 
at a total of $151,327,000 as compared with 
$132,012,454 in 1928. This was a gain of 
$19,315,000 or 14:63 per cent. Fuels at 
$76,116,000 as compared with $74,413,160 in 
the preceding year showed a net gain of 3 
per cent or $1,703,000. Other non-metallics 
had a value of $21,205,000 as against $18,826,692 
in the preceding year. The gain in this 
section was 12:6 per cent or $2,378,000. 
Structural materials including brick, tile, 
cement, lime, stone, sand and gravel valued 
at $55,228,000 as compared with $49,737,181 
in 1928 showed a gain of 11 per cent or 


$5,491,000. 
In order of total values, the leading 
mineral products of Canada are: coal, 


copper, gold, nickel, cement, lead, asbestos, 
clay products, silver, zinc, stone, natural gas, 
sand and gravel, lime, petroleum, gypsum, 
cobalt, salt, and platinum metals. This list 
of 19 products includes all that reach an out- 
put value of one million dollars or over 
annually. Together they make up about 98 
per cent of the total value of Canada’s 
mineral production. In addition to these 
main products, about 50 other minerals were 
recovered in commercial quantities during the 
year. Canada produces 90 per cent of the 
world’s nickel; 85 per cent of the world’s 
asbestos; 55 per cent of the world’s cobalt; 
9 per cent of the world’s gold; 8-7 per cent 
of the world’s lead; 8-4 per cent of the 
world’s silver; 6:4 per cent of the world’s 
zinc; and 4 per cent of the world’s copper. 
Comparative figures for 1929 and 1928 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF THE MINERAL PRODUC- 
TION OF CANADA, 1929, WITH COMPARATIVE 
FIGURES FOR 1928. 














1928 1929 
Value Value 
$ $ 
METALLICS 
Gold ....,00ccerencccedececetecenns 39,082,005) 39,585,000 
Silver PRE RnR AG, £ ODS eR otter atm ers ie etere 12,761,725] 11,870,000 
Nickel 5 Soen 2 baie cette o See ee 22,318,907) 25,700,000 
Copper: ncomeneias opie Meee cake 28,598,249| 43,362,000 
ead se EE Stas CMe eee eae 15,553,231] 16,551,000 
Zine sascessste eis TREE eee Rene 10,143,050} 11,009,000 
Cobalt and platinum metals....... 3,009,062} 2,248,000 
Other metals sewers. ode heels 546, 225 1,002,000 
"TObalesccs oe sicadetion setae ses 132,012,454] 151,327,000 
Non-METALLICS 
Fuels 
Coalet ees Oe does 63,757,833] 62,965,000 
Natural magica tac istic sicte ays ottotstolsioc cts 8,614,182) 9,202,000 
Petroleum, crude......0ssccceseess 2,035,300} 3,945,000 
Beate esses ie. 2 toe. ae aheeeees 5,845 4, 
Totaly: ..wceeteco tere se 74,413,160) 76,116,000 
OrserR Non-METALLICS 
INSDOSUOS chivas co soi eae ceuetecepiete 11,238,360) 13,337,000 
Peldsparcssiseees ss Uedaltetaa mee es 284,9 325,000 
GyPSUM.........+eeeeeeceecoceeces 8,743,648} 3,666,000 
ICRC coi c ee cath cs on cee ateters 87,168 120, 000 
CUAEED Sahceietewelete colors ereseimareie arene 523, 933 500, 000 
Salter: wor gcse aaccaechewce eee 1,495,971] 1,560,000 
Talc and soapstone.............06-- 219,358 225° 
Other non-metallics.........eecee0. 1,233,312] 1,472,000 
FOC coz orcs 5 Breialatehaveus Setecaiate 18,826,692} 21,205,000 
Total Fuel and 
Non-Metallics........... 93,239,852) 97,321,000 
Cray Propucts aND OTHER 
SrructurRsAL MATERIALS 
Clay products (bricks, tile, 
sewer pipe, pottery, etc)........ 12,381,718} 13,055,000 
Cement SMe shie Melati oke Wave) ais) aecue' ois cleveraue & 16, 739,163] 19,595,000 
dB hail: Meet oth at he a oan ee 4,534,568} 4,878,000 
Stone, sand and gravel, etc......... 16,081,732} 17,700,000 
Totalregers. . ees eae et 49,737,181} 55,228,000 
Grand Totali oc. fecce 3 274,989,487) 303,876,000 








The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
is in session at Moncton as this issue goes to 
press. Some of the matters under considera- 
tion are the proposed adoption by the Prov- 
ince of the federal Old Age Pensions Act; 
legislations to provide for the establishment 
of Mothers’ Allowances and Minimum Wages 
for Women; amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Factory Act; and 
the report on the child welfare survey recently 
made by the Canadian Council on Child Wel- 
fare, which recommended various legislative 
enactments. 
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REORGANIZATION OF COAL MINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Provisions of Government’s Coal Mine Bill 


HE Coal Mines Bill was introduced by 
the Government in the House of Com- 
mons of Great Britain on December 11. The 
measure is divided into four parts, as follows :— 
Part I proposes to regulate the production, 
supply, and sale of coal by means of a central 
co-ordinating scheme for the whole of Great 
Britain, and district schemes for all colliery 
districts; and these schemes, when approved 
or made by the Board of Trade, will have 
statutory effect. The Bill contemplates that 
these schemes may also provide for enabling 
financial assistance to be granted from within 
the industry itself to any branch or branches 
of the industry which are considered by the 
industry as a whole to require such assistance 
in order to extend or maintain the general 
volume of trade. The-interests of the several 
districts as between each other, and the in- 
terests of the individual colliery owners in the 
several districts, are safeguarded by provisions 
for independent arbitration. 

The public interest is protected by the fact 
that all details of every scheme must be ap- 
proved by the Board of Trade and further by 
the provision for the formation of a national 
committee of investigation, containing repre- 
sentatives of consumers, whose duty it will be 
to inquire into any complaints made as to the 
operation of the central scheme. Similar com- 
mittees with similar duties may be formed. in 
every district. These investigation committees 
are given the necessary powers to enable them 
to obtain information relevant to their in- 
quiries; and provision is made that, if any 
complaints reported by them to the Board of 
Trade as to the operation of a scheme in any 
district are not rectified to the satisfaction 
of the Board, the Board may direct that the 
scheme shall cease to have statutory effect; 


and that, unless they are satisfied that volun- 
tary arrangements have been made in the dis- 
trict for securing the necessary co-operation 
with other districts and compliance with the 
central scheme, the Board may make a new 
scheme for the district. 

Part II.—Section 3 of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1908, provided that the normal 
maximum period, during which miners might 
be below ground, could be increased by one 
extra hour on not more than sixty days in 
any calendar year. The Coal Mines Act, 1926, 
provided that during the continuance of that 
Act, 1e., until July 8, 1931, the normal maxi- 
mum period (which had in the meantime been 
reduced by one hour by the Coal Mines Act 
1919) could be increased by one extra hour 
on every working day instead of only on 
sixty days. Part II of the Bill proposes that, 
during the continuance of the Coal Mines Act, 
1926, this extra hour shall be reduced to half 
an hour. 

Part III authorizes the Board of Trade to 
set up a Coal Mines National Industrial 
Board with powers to investigate and report 
upon any dispute as to the terms of a pro- 
posed agreement for the regulation of the 
wages or other conditions of colliery workers 
in any district where there has been a failure 
to settle the dispute in accordance with any 
arrangements in force in the district. 

Part IV contains certain general provisions, 
including an interpretation clause. 

Under the provisions of the Bill the ex- 
penses of the committees of investigation and 
of the Coal Mines National Industrial Board 
are to be provided out of moneys provided 
by Parliament. The aggregate cost of these 
services is not expected to exceed £35,000 per 
annum. 





Value of Perquisites of Farm Labourers in U.S.A. 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture recently published a preliminary report 
on “The Perquisites and Wages of Hired 
Farm Hands.” Farm wages are often esti- 
mated on the basis of the cash paid, and 
comparisons with non-agricultural wages give 
the impression that farm wages are distinctly 
lower than those in other industries. Real 
farm wages, however, are declared to be not 
actually lower than those for many other 
classes of labour. For the United States as 
a whole the total average monthly value of 
all the perquisites of farm labourers was 
$30.34; the amount of their wages was $46.44; 
the average total income each month being 


valued at $76.78. These averages are based 
on reports concerning 2,117 individuals. 
Wages were reported paid in cash alone in 
109 cases, averaging $58.68. The quarterly 
wage rate reports issued by the Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates, give average 
monthly wage rates of farm labourers in 1925 
as $33.91 with board, and $47.84 without 
board. 

Practically two-fifths of the remuneration 
of non-casual farm hands was found to con- 
sist of perquisites. The proportion runs dis- 
tinetly lower where wages are highest, ag in 
New England and on the Pacifie Coast. The 
reverse tendency is characteristic of the South 
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Atlantic and South Central States. The 
southern tendency is to give farm hands house 
or cabin and fuel, and often food for their 
own tables, rather than board and lodge them 
as in the rest of the country. Certain kinds 
of farm products are frequently supplied. 
Milk is reported a perquisite in over a quarter 
of cases, and constitutes most of the values 
of the dairy and poultry group. Pork, includ- 


Rural Credits 


The Dominion Office of Great Britain pub- 
lished recently a report of rural credits in 
Australia, prepared by a special committee 
which investigated this subject at the direc- 
tion of the Oversea Settlement Special sub- 
committee of the Imperial Conference held 
in November, 1926. The committee was com- 
posed of representatives of Great Britain and 
Australia and of co-operative organizations. 

In regard to long term credit the committee 
found that adequate lending facilities were 
already in existence in Australia. “The most 
important of these facilities,” it is stated, “are 
provided by the savings banks or other insti- 
tutions under the control of the State govern- 
ments, whose funds are guaranteed by the 
State. Such a system clearly can provide 
cheap credit. If it is felt that there is no 
objection to the indefinite extension of a 
credit system which leans upon the State 
governments as ultimate guarantors of the 
funds loaned to agriculture, these institutions 
would seem to offer the simplest way of pro- 
viding mortgage credit at low rates of interest. 
If, on the other hand, it is felt that on the 
grounds of public finance rural credit should 
ultimately be freed from its dependence on 
the national credit, steps should be taken to 
organize the debentures of the State savings 
banks and other mortgage institutions as in- 
dependent agricultural investments, secured 
solely upon agricultural wealth. 

“In order to strengthen such a system, and 
thus to reduce as far as possible the cost of 
credit, it is recommended that co-operative 
farm loan associations should be formed by 
producers, modelled on those of the Federal 
Farm Loan System in America, and that mort- 
gage loans should be made through their 
agency. This recommendation is subject to 
there being reasonable grounds for expecting 
the Australian producer to be willing to adopt 
some form of co-operative guarantee of loans 
made by mortgage institutions. Steps should 
be taken to develop uniformity in procedure 
between one State and another in regard to 
the granting of mortgage credit, and this 
should. include, if possible, a standard form 
of agricultural mortgage. The Common- 
wealth Government, in consultation with the 
State Governments, should consider the ad- 


ing bacon and ham, makes up most of the 
bulk, value and frequency of the meats. 
Flour and meal are given about equally in 
frequency and in closely like quantities. They 
are seldom reported outside the South. Pota- 
toes and apples are the principal vegetables 
‘and fruits in frequency. Values of the other 
vegetables or fruits, when given, are much 
the same. 


in Australia 


visability of constituting some central gov- 
erning Board similar to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board in the United States of America, 
empowered to co-ordinate the activities of 
the various mortgage institutions.” 


Marketing Credit— Marketing credit 
should not only provide the producer with a 
reasonable advance on his produce at the 
time of production, but it should assist in 
promoting the orderly marketing of the pro- 
duce after it has left the producer. Credit 
for marketing purposes can be obtained from 
the Rural Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank (by associations of producers) and from 
the other banks. It is not considered that 
any further lending machinery is required. 
To develop marketing credit from these 
sources is primarily a question of extending, 
strengthening, and unifying marketing asso- 
ciations of producers. It is recommended 
that consideration should be given to the 
question of establishing some Commonwealth 
or inter-State authority for the supervision 
of the constitution and working of marketing 
associations.” 


Production Credit—This includes _ short- 
term and what is sometimes called “ inter- 
mediate” credit. 


“Intermediate credit was introduced in 
the United States to provide loans of maturi- 
tiles ranging between nine months and three 
years. Having regard to the wide difference 
between the systems of rural credits in Aus- 
tralia and America, it is not considered that 
any special steps for the provision of inter- 
mediate credit in the Commonwealth are 
necessary. Accommodation of this type 
should be given by the State banks and joint 
stock banks. It is suggested that the forma- 
tion of co-operative guarantee societies might 
be considered, particularly in the closer settle- 
ment areas, aS an alternative to co-operative 
credit societies of the European type. The 
object of such societies would be to guarantee 
their members’ bank overdrafts. Every effort 
should be made to organise new and existing 
co-operative trading societies, with a view to 
strengthening their -credit status, on the lines 
which have been successfully followed in 
Denmark.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


The International Labour Conference, at 
its Thirteenth Session (October, 1929), decided 
to place on the agenda of the Fifteenth Ses- 
sion for final discussion the questions of the 
regulation of hours of work on board ship, 
the protection of seamen in case of sickness, 
the promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports, 
and the establishment of a minimum reauire- 
ment of professional capacity for captains, 
chief engineers and navigating and engineer 
officers in charge of watches. In accordance 
with the double discussion procedure after a 
preliminary general discussion, the Conference 
defined the principal points on which the Goy- 
ernments should be consulted with a view to 
the drafting of Conventions on these subjects. 


In execution of these decisions, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has just published the 
texts of the four questionnaires which are to 
be addressed to the Governments of the States 
Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, each questionnaire being accom- 
panied by the report of the relevant commit- 
tee of the Conference and a summary of the 
discussion which took place thereon in the 
plenary sitting. 


Proposed Asiatic Labour Congress 


In its issue of December 2, Industria! and 
Labour Information, the weekly publication 
of the International Labour Office, announced 
that active steps have been taken by repre- 
sentatives of workers’ organizations in India 
and Japan for the holding next spring of an 
Asiatic Labour Congress to consider, among 
other matters, the subjects on the agenda of 
the 1930 Session of the International Labour 
Conference. The proposal to hold such a 
Congress was mooted as long ago as 1925, 
when the representatives of Indian and 
Japanese workers who attended the Seventh 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence met in Geneva and launched the project. 
Owing chiefly to unsettled conditions in China, 
it was found impossible to give early effect to 
the scheme. The Indian and Japanese Jabour 
movements, however, remained in contact, 
notably through their delegates to the Sessions 
of the International Conference and two 
months ago they concluded the final arrange- 
ments for the proposed Congress. It is pro- 
posed, subject to the approval of the Indian 
and Japanese trade union organizations, that 
the Congress should be held either in Bombay 
or in Madras about the end of April, 1930, 


and be open to all national trade union or- 
ganizations in Asiatic countries which accept 
the objects and methods defined in its draft 
constitution. These objects include the bring- 
ing about of unity among the working classes 
of Asia, equality of treatment for all workers, 
the levelling up of conditions of life and work 
in Asiatic countries to the standards of those 
in more advanced countries, the promotion of 
international social legislation, and the com- 
bating of imperialism and capitalism. These 
aims are to be achieved by democratic and 
recognized trade union methods, including co- 
operation with other organizations so far as 
such co-operation appears useful in the in- 
terest of the trade union movement in Asia. 


It is also proposed that the first session of 
the Congress should consider, in addition to 
the draft constitution and the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference, the prob- 
lem of the conditions of the workers in the 
textile industry in India, Japan and China, a 
question which is already under investigation 
by the International Labour Office as part 
of the general enquiry demanded by the Con- 
ference last year. 


Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


Up to November 1, 1929, the total number 
of ratifications of International Labour Con- 
ventions registered with the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations was 377 (including 
nine conditional ratifications). At the same 
date the number of Conventions ot which 
ratification had been authorized by the com- 
petent authority in the countries concerned, 
but had not yet been registered with the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
was 23. 


Publications of the International Labour 
Office 


The International Labour Office has just 
issued a Report on Migration Movements 
which covers the three years from 1925 to 
1927. The Report is a continuation of those 
published in 1925 and 1926 on migration 
movements from 1920 to 1923 and from 1920 
to 1924. The figures are taken from the cur- 
rent information provided by the various 
states as the outcome of a Recommendation 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1922 concerning the communication to 
the Labour Office of statistical and other in- 
formation regarding emigration, immigration, 
and the repatriation and transit of emigrants. 
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Study of Social and Industrial Problems 


Two of the Committees set up by the Gov- 
- erning Body of the International Labour 
Office to assist the Office in the study of social 
and industrial problems held mettings an 
Geneva during December. 

The Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers, which met for the second time, was 
appointed for the purpose of supplying the 
Governing Body with advice on any questions 
concerning the conditions of work of profes- 
sional workers with which the Office may have 
to deal. It consists of three members of the 
Governing Body and two representatives of 
the International Committee of the League of 
Nations on Intellectual Co-operation— these 
five members form the permanent executive of 
the committee—and a number of representa- 
tives of national and international organiza- 
tions of professional workers, together with 
experts appointed ad hoc according to the 


special questions to be considered. The Com- 
mittee on Conditions of Work in the Textile 
Industry, which also met in December, was 
appointed by the Governing Body to advise 
it on the scope and methods of the investiga- 
tion demanded by the International Labour 
Conference last year into “the conditions of 
work of men, women and children, employed 
in the textile industries of the various coun- 
tries of the world, including wages, hours of 
work, hygienic conditions, and other condli- 
tions affecting their employment”. This Com- 
mittee is composed of twelve representatives 
of the Governing Body—four nominated by 
each of the three groups (Governments, em- 
ployers and workers) on the Governing Body. 
At a previous meeting, the scope of the en- 
quiry was considered; the Committee suggests 
that it should extend to twenty-two countries 
in Europe, Asia and America. Last week it 
dealt with the procedure to be followed in 
conducting the enquiry. 


UNITED STATES RECORD OF CANADIAN IMMIGRANTS, 1928-29 


TH annual report of the United States 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
to the Secretary of Labour for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, states that during this 
period the United States received 279,678 im- 
migrants and lost 69,203 emigrants, a net gain 
of 210,475 as compared with a net gain last 
year of 229,798. The report gives the follow- 
ing particulars concerning immigration from 
Canada :— 


“The total recorded number of aliens of all 
classes admitted at points along the Canadian 
land border, including those coming originally 
for permanent or temporary residence and 
those returning after an absence of more than 
six months, was 74,886. Of this number, 48,939, 
or 65-8 per cent, were natives of non quota 
countries, principally Canada; 18,891, or 18:7 
per cent, entered as quota immigrants being 
mainly of European birth; and 9,465, or 12-7 
per cent, as visitors for business or pleasure, 
transits, and returning residents. The remain- 
ing 2,091, or 2°8 per cent, were of miscellan- 
eous classes, embracing 43 Government offi- 
cials, their families, attendants, servants, and 
employees; 21 aliens to carry on trade under 
existing treaties; 882 wives, 331 husbands, and 
122 unmarried children of American citizens; 
240 wives and 12 unmarried children of 
natives of non-quota countries; 103 ministers 
of religious denominations and 28 wives and 
23 unmarried children of ministers; 20 pro- 
fessors and 6 wives and 3 unmarried children 
of professors; 155 students; 85 women who 
had been American citizens; and 17 American 
Indians born in Canada. 


“Over two-thirds of the aliens admitted via 
the northern land border were born in Can- 
ada, 51,571 giving that country as their place 
of birth; 21,089 were of European birth, prin- 
cipally Great Britain; 647 were born in New- 
foundland and 287 in other sections of the 
Western Hemisphere; 415 gave Asia as their 
place of birth; while 120 were natives of 
Africa and 257 of Australia, New Zealand and 
the Pacific Islands. The bulk of these aliens 
from Canada came from the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, 33,084 entering through 
the Montreal immigration district, 7,944 
through the Buffalo district, and 17,657 through 
the Detroit district. In the western section, 
6,653 aliens were admitted at points in the 
Grand Forks (North Dakota) district; 2,482 
came via the Spokane district, and 6,566 via 
the Seattle district. 

“Of the 74,386 aliens coming over the Cana- 
dian border during the year, 64,846 were classi- 
fied as immigrants and 9,540 as non-immi- 
grants. The vast majority of the former were 
admitted under the Immigration Act of 1924 
as natives of Canada non-quota, or as quota 
immigrants, natives of other countries. Of 
the non-immigrants, over 91 per cent came 
in as temporary visitors or as transits. The 
volume of newcomers or immigrants from 
Canada last year was not only the smallest 
since 1922, but it was less than one-third of 
the number for 1924, the peak year of immi- 
gration from that country, when 200,834 immi- 
grants came to the United States over the 
northern land border. 
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“Immigration statistics show that nearly 
two-thirds of the 64,846 immigrants entering 
via the Canadian border last year were adults, 
40,550 or 62-5 per cent being over 21 years of 
age, and 21,345, or 58 per cent of these adults 
were males. Of these immigrants, 33,846 were 
males and 31,000 females; 9,693 were under 16 
years of age, and 14,603 from 16 to 21 years; 
19,466 ranged in age from 22 to 29 years, 
9,041 from 30 to 37 years, 4,333 from 38 to 
44 years, and 7,710 from 45 to 60 years and 
over. The single males numbered 22,427 and 
the single females 17,511, the married males 
10,699 and the married females 11,628, the 
widowers 630 and the widows 1,729, the male 
divorced 90 and the female divorced 182. 
Among the wage-earning immigrants, 15,022 


were recorded as skilled and 3,584 as in the 
professional class. There were 4,362 servants, 
3,148 farmers, 2,690 farm labourers, and 5,713 
common labourers; 3,257 were of the miscel- 
laneous classes and 27,070 mainly women and 
children were listed as having no occupa- 
tion.” 





According to returns from the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization the number 
of Canadians who returned to Canada from 
the United States during the eight months 
from April to November, 1929, inclusive, was 
22,608 persons. Of this number 20,332 were 
Canada-born citizens; 1,581 were British sub- 
jects with Canadian domicile; and 695 were 
naturalized Canadians with domicile. 


Nurses’ Annuity Plan in United States and Canada 


A number of members of the nursing pro- 
fession in forty-one of the United States and 
in three Canadian provinces are building up 
retirement income annuities through the 
Harmon Association for the Advancement of 
Nursing. This service of the Association was 
opened to registered nurses in January, 1929. 
In its final form, the plan received the en- 
dorsement of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, the National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, and the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, at the meeting of their joint 
boards of directors last January. Since that 
time the advantages of an annuity to the 
nurse, whose income is sporadic and often 
decreases with age, have spread, and member- 
ship in the Association has grown to cover a 
large part of the United States and sections of 
Canada. There are included those in private 
duty and hospital work, visiting nurse associa- 
tions, public health departments, commercial 
industrial and manufacturing companies. 
Among the features of the plan are:— 


1. A permanent monthly income for the 
member’s own use, which, once begun, con- 
tinues throughout the remainder of life. 

2. No medical examination. 

3. Convenience to the member in accumu- 
lating a fund and in the receipt of monthly 
income checks. : 

4. No forfeiture of any deposits. 

5. Absolute safety for the investment. 

6. In case of any emergency, the privilege 
of borrowing against or of withdrawing all of 
the deposits at any time, previous to the 
beginning of the annuity payments, or of 
discontinuing further deposits, leaving those 


already made in the fund, and receiving at 
retirement age whatever annuity income they 
will provide. 

7. In case of the member’s death, the im- 
mediate cash payment to the beneficiary of 
the full credit balance in the deposits. 

8. An organization through which funds 
from legacies, endowments, gifts, excess in- 
terest, or other sources may be administered 
for the member’s benefit. 

9. Membership in an association organized 
for the special purpose of assisting registered 
nurses in their financial provisions for their 
future, guided by their own trustees and 
officers chosen by the members themselves. 





The District Court at Butte, Montana, gave 
a decision in November in the case of a 
school teacher who sued for wages under a 
State law which protects “labourer’s” pay. 
The judge ruled that the word “labourer” as 
used in the statute included those persons 
who are engaged for pay to exercise their 
minds for useful ends. 





A government notice recently published in 
the South African Gazette announced that 
holiday periods were to be observed ir the 
building industry in the Capetown area from 
December 24, 1929, to January 6, 1930, and 
from December 24, 1930, to January 5, 1931. 
During these periods no work except essential 
services was to be performed. All building 
employees in the area were required to con- 
tribute 5 shillings a week to the Holiday 
Fund, administered by the Secretary of the 
Local Committee of the National Industrial 
Council for the Building Industry at Cape- 
town. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1929 


4 MPLOYMENT in Canada during 1929 was 
on the whole in decidedly greater volume 

than in any other year on record; its fluctu- 
ations during the year differed to some extent 
from those indicated in 1928 and preceding 
years, and towards the autumn and winter 
there was a certain amount of unemployment, 
particularly in the West, as a result of the 
small harvest and the grain congestion, while 
the stock market depression also had a re- 
tarding influence upon industry. In spite of 
these unfavourable factors, the number em- 
ployed by the firms furnishing data to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was greater each 


rolls aggregating well over a million workers 
during 1929, so that a high index generaly indi- 
cates very satisfactory business conditions 
throughout the Dominion. 

Steady improvement was shown from early in 
January until the end of March, when there was 
a slight recession due to the fact that Easter 
last year fell upon March 31; many firms 
customarily take advantage of the Easter holi- 
days to close their plants for a few days, and 
when these temporary shutdowns occur at the 
beginning or end of the month, they are re- 
flected in the index of employment. During 
April, the upward movement was strongly re- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoreE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 






















































































































































































































































































month than in the same month in 1928, when 
industrial activity attained its previous maxi- 
mum. On December 1, 1929, the index, cal- 
culated on the average for 1926 as 100, stood 
at 119.1, and was ten points higher than at the 
beginning of the year, while it was only 
slightly lower than the 1928 peak of 119.3 
registered on August 1. It was substantially 
higher than on December 1, 1928, when it stood 
at 116.7, indicating a gain of some 20,000 em- 
ployees on December 1, 1929, as compared with 
the same date of 1928. These data are based 
upon returns from employers in practically all 
lines of industry except agriculture, with pay- 
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sumed, and continued until August. From the 
beginning of September, however, a moderate 
slowing up was in evidence until the end of the 
year, but, as clearly shown in the accompany- 
ing chart, the situation continued more favour- 
alble than in 1928 and earlier years for which 
statistics are available. During the period of 
expanding employment, some 174,000 persons 
were added to the payrolls of the co-operating 
employers, a number greater than in the same 
period of any other year on record. As is the 
case in most years, the largest advances during 
1929 were shown at the beginning of May and 
June. ° 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated on January 1, and 1,097,812 at the beginning of 
payroll data from some 6,700 firms who em- August. The index, calculated upon the average 
ployed a monthly average of 1,020,635 workers for the calendar year 1926 as 100, reached its 
during 1929, their staffs varying between 918,780 peak for the year in that month, standing at 


Taste 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
Average calendar year, 1926=100 


Nore:—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 
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BOC Col Ole cr Soe eR ates cae ne ee deen st 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Relative weight of Employment by Districts at 
Diece 1 LODE isso tetra. 6 hs erst 7:4 29-3 41-3 13-4 8-6 100-0 
nail 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 100-7 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 £93-5 102-0 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 197-0 102-6 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 102-3 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 106-8 
107-2 110-7 115°5 121-5 109-9 113-8 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 117-7 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 119-3 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 119-1 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 118-8 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 118-9 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 116-7 
Awerage.l 928 Metis 28 et Eid Sed ge a ouses 106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
Relative weight of Employment by Districts at 
TOC} TF OZS Sette sie he ce Settee ere eee ee tes 7-3 27-7 42-2 14-4 8-4 100-0 
1929 
eure URS... 3), Te eae ee ee RIE ed 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 109-1 
ODE AG. ois, ADORE cA ee etn 4 AS ES 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 110-5 
NEI Doe sc cilact Cet ooo a + ae etre sets on > 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 111-4 
Tt) 3 oA deg Oe Oe) SEs Ae oo: | SBA eS Re ee 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 110-4 
AG 1 iat EL. bin, 3» cad ene oe REL. 5 « 103-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 116-2 
APU ercicicc cho 0 h.e.o cos, abe SES che eae oo. 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 122-2 
Jalg bee A! L.. .. Se Be PRES. . 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 124-7 
fait Ol EA ae Oe Se se Os ee 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 127-8 
Tol) OL one a: Se A OO es 8 ete Bo cae 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 126-8 
OCH TE «os a es. See ee 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 125-6 
IN ek ESE Yo. ean ce ibs 305 Sn ees 35 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 124-6 
Det) ree ete s (cas oi oes shee s eee ee 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 119-1 
Average 1020. ster a. gs}..ce- dere Ce ee 114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
Relative weight of Employment by Districts at 
LDS RH len Ae ee Se IAI OM + cee ou 7-4 28-8 42-1 13-6 8-1 100-0 





1The average for the calendar year 1926. including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base ised in computing these indexes, 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Average calendar year, 1926 = 100 


Norre:—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 








SSS Montreal | Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1926 
van: To) o 5. Yee 89-2 90-9 95-1 93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
BHebSti es 3. epee oe 89-5 91-6 95-6 92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
MST Liven: eget eeer 90-8 93-3 96-2 90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93 +2 
Arn s cus oes ee 94-3 96-0 96-9 92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
My his) 20 ple tee 97-2 101-5 99-2 97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
Tune U3). sa ee ee 104°5 90-3 99- 105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
Dubey Ds Ae. eee 105-9 102-7 100-2 107:8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
DANE A i. AE ls 106-2 105-4 100-6 105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
Septic... dee eee ne 106-0 104-6 102-0 105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
Ott 651.2. cee. | 105-7 106-3 102-9 106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
INOW Lo 2-,2 ds Be REE ec 104-7 104-3 103-4 103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
WeCe Ute c 101-9 102-3 103-8 99-9 101-7 98-7 107°9 101-4 
Average 19261......... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dee. 1, 
1 UT RIO Shc Rie pee 13-7 1-1 12-1 apa 3°5 1:3 3:4 3-1 
1927 
Jan. 1 hip 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
Wepre oc dhe: A 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 938-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
Vice re. ee 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
JN OV ex LE ees Aa 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
Miya)... gee ee 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
June 1.. 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101:3 103-7 
uN eh Warns | Poe 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
FAVS CARS UD oe ea 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
'S1G10) thc ERY to ee 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103 +3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
GES fo) IRR aes a 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
INOW Rio 4 ee 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
ees... Aes Be 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
Average 1927.......... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dec. 1, 
TOD aie os WP ieee en 13-9 1-3 12:3 he? 3°5 1-1 3°4 2:3 
1928 
SMA 5 css he Se 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96:8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
Gb a S22 awe 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
Leh eel ene Spay) Be 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
v2) 6 ae PO Dek, 2 Doe 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
My 1... Ramee es 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
“Vie Yes neem» aes a a 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
enh wil jsicinh We ete Ne os ee 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
DAES A EO ae es 3 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Sept. 1 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 L137. 5 115-0 111-1 
OEE se ee Ah ee 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174:°8 115-8 110-6 
Noy: 12... 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106°6 
Beer ii: Ud Been tas oe 113-0 122-1 120:5 112-9 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
Average 1928.......... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-5 108-2 137°3 110-1 104-3 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dee. 1, 
O28. «ae eee 13-4 1-1 12:3 1-2 3°5 1-8 3:4 2:7 
1929 
Jeni le Saree 104:6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137°5 109-9 102-9 
LAG SIRS a ee. cae oa ees 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120°3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Mae oh eS 107-5 112°8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
1A 6° 95s Cae (2 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
1 Ey 2 a a & Se 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
eT 1s coe es 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
AUG 1 Rae oe «Ome 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
PAGE. cc doe Ae he. 123-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Sept. 1. 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 AS ial 143-4 115-5 114-7 
Octal Pac 52 WP eee ae 120°5 131-7 126°3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
Nov. 1.... 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
PQECe Lhe. VRE. te 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Average 1929.......... 115°3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153 -2 112-3 109-2 


Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dec. 1, 
LODO. ce ee re 13-9 1-2 12-4 1-3 3-7 1-5 3:3 2°8 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 
the average index here shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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127.8, which is the maximum so far recorded. 
In 1928, the peak was 119.3 on August 1, while 
that in 1927 was 111.0 on September 1. The 
index averaged 119.0 during the year under 
review, aS compared with 111.6 in 1928, 104.6 
in 1927,* 99.6 in 1926, 98.6 in 1925, 98.4 in 
1924, 95.8 in 1923, 89.0 in 1922 and 88.8 in 
1921. 

As in the last few years, an outstanding 
feature of the situation during 1929 was the 
marked expansion in construction, in which 
the number of workers covered by these 
statistics considerably more than doubled 
between February and August. Manufacturing 
showed consistent gains for many months, con- 
solidating the favourable position established 
in 1928, and affording much more employment 
than in earlier years of the record. Mining, 
logging, services, communications and trade 
were all much more active than in preceding 
years, employment in these industries attain- 
ing the maximum so far reached in this record. 
Transportation averaged rather higher during 
1929 as a whole, although the group was 
seriously affected towards the latter part of 
the year by the delay in the movement of the 
crop. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces generally reported 
greater activity in 1929 than in 1928. The in- 
dex, based upon the 1926 average as 100, 
was higher in the Prairie provinces and 
Ontario than elsewhere, these two areas indi- 
cating more pronounced improvement over 
the preceding year than was the case in the 
remaining provinces. 


Maritime Provinces—In the early part of 
1928, employment in the Maritime provinces 
showed the customary decrease, succeeded by 
seven months of expansion. At the beginning 
of September and October, curtailment was 
noted, but this was less than in the same 
months in 1928. The trend was again upward 
on November 1, but further contractions were 
indicated in the succeeding month. The index 
number averaged 114.8 during 1929, as com- 
pared with 106.6 in the preceding year, and 
105.7 in 1923, when activity reached its highest 
levels in the years prior to 1928. Manufactur- 
ing, as a whole, afforded a greater volume of 
employment in 1929 than in 1928, the index 
averaging over seven points higher. The tex- 
tile industries, which had been comparatively 
dull throughout the preceding year, showed 





*As the average for the calendar year 1926, 
including figures up to December 31, 1926, is 
the base used in computing these indexes, the 
average for the 12 months, January 1-December 
1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 
100. 
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gains in 1929; lumber, pulp and paper and 
iron and steel reported a much more favour- 
able situation, the activity in the last named 
being particularly noteworthy, both in its 
local effect and as an indication of generally 
improved conditions in industry. The index 
in iron and steel averaged 127.7 in 1929, as 
compared with 109.8 in the preceding year, 
and with 100 in the basic year, 1926. Despite 
the tie-up in the movement of grain, which 
affected the general situation towards the end 
of the year, transportation afforded more em- 
ployment than in 1928, the average being 
several points higher. Construction was con- 
siderably brisker throughout the year, and con-~ 
tinuation of work on several important projects 
forecasts further activity during 1930. Ser- 
vices, communications and trade registered a 
higher level of employment than in any other 
year of the record. The aggregate payrolls 
of the 530 reporting firms in the Maritime 
provinces averaged 77,007 persons, as com- 
pared with 70,772 in the preceding year. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
rather more fluctuations than in 1928; the 
period of expansion during the summer was 
shorter, but in this period a larger number 
of persons were added to the staffs of the 
reporting firms than was the case in the pre- 
ceding summer, while the situation each 
month was more favourable than in the cor- 
responding month in any of the last eight 
years. From the low point of 101-1 on April 
1, the mdex rose to 122-8 at its peak on 
November 1, and at the beginning of Decem- 
ber it was 118-4, or over 15 points higher than 
on January 1. The labour forces of the 1,526 
co-operating employers varied between 249,025 
and 309,432 workers on the dates of minimum 
and maximum activity, respectively, averag- 
ing 281,403 for the twelve months. The mean 
index was 113-4, as compared with 108-3 in 
the preceding year. Manufacturing as a whole 
was much brisker in every month of 1929 
than in the same month of other years for 
which data are available. Lumber, iron and 
steel and other manufactures recorded a ma- 
terially larger volume of employment than in 
the preceding year, while rather reduced activ- 
ity was indicated, on the whole, in textiles, and 
employment in pulp and paper was practically 
unchanged. With the continuation of de- 
velopment work in the newly prospected 
mining areas of Quebec, employment in this 
industry has been maintained at a high level, 
but further improvement may be expected 
when operations are more fully established. 
Communications, services, transportation and 
trade were all more active than in 1928; con- 
struction, during the greater part of 1929, 
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afforded more employment than in the pre- of work on several large power development 
ceding year, the index averaging a few points undertakings, as well as on a number of in- 
higher; this group should be very active in dustrial buildings now projected. Emplov- 
Quebec during 1930, with the commencement ment in logging camps was in much greater 


Taste ITT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


Average calendar year, 1926=100 


Norre:—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of ems 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 











5 ince All 
Be Manu- : His ommu- rans- ruction : Wit ine 
facturing Logging | Mining | vications portation |and Main- Services | Trade Guicetion 
tenance 
1926 
22 NI aa amar Oy EER OR atk 90-0 129-2 100-9 95-6 95-9 63 +4 90-1 101-3 $0-7 
HEDLEY Ace Meee cence 93-0 145-5 98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 91-8 
Merl. eae sk) Mat eNeers, 23 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 92-6 
YL 0g NOY RS ei okt NY een ae 96-6 79-2 92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 92-5 
LE Laake ap eh Oa et ar a ele 98-8 72-7 93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 95-4 
FUN UL, eT et aH | ree 101-6 96-4 96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 102-2 
FT Rg) (etn a i ees ee 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 105-0 
DTS 9 bee Raa vent Ne | a hy 163-6 63-2 99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 105-5 
Septet vl. Wah es. ae 104-8 66-8 101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 106-2 
OCCU AL Ca ee Meet err aye 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 106-5 
WoW ac eos ckat ee eee 102-7 99-6 106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 104-0 
Decclia ate. Gaxtinancs <4 101-5 139-2 109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 102-3 
Re: Average 1926........... 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Bee 171926), this eetla ne 55-4 3:9 5-6 3:0 13-4 9-2 1-7 7°8 100-0 
1927 
AL kh et tas et Ts Sead 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 95-9 
MGI ele. cc ere, Aeeier, ee on 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 96-6 
Maret co ete oA 99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 97-5 
ADTs Bait iae ok ke ae 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 97-4 
17 ae I ee Ra Nk ae etm) 103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101°5 104-4 101-8 
dame ELS, eae. Oa de 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 107-2 
2 EL 7s a RR ee es Pe 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 109-7 
Ma ea 3 Ws Esk ol nice ME Nan 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 110-5 
Sevtslwe wens. col 106-8 78-7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 111-0 
LOC Es eae Nin A Us ee 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 110-3 
ING aha Sette See ee 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 108-8 
Detid | 255 fate tev as 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 108-1 
Average 19274 2.2. ole 103-4 109-3 107-0 103-8 102-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Dec. 1, ie fe ae 53-9 4-8 5-5 2-9 13-2 9-7 1-8 8-2 100-0 
92 
Qe koad | AMM tees eed om ts gi 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 100-7 
Miele lens tsa a tes. ee 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 102-0 
INERT A Pies ea 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 102-6 
PAELLA ek cae We Aes 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 102-3 
Meuvrliesntes oi iit cick cee 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 106-8 
Mew ee Ay.0. fale ela ee 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 113-8 
DIELS icine APRN Cte 28, eee 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 117-7 
PAS eM Ni aacg a ee te Mee 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 119-3 
Septal ee aay, eee 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 119-1 
Cette ee ee! aw 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 118-8 
INGWaelc ss Oe eae 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 118-9 
CoML: i. SF Se ee! 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 116-7 
Average 1928........... 110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Dee. 1, 19 sa Soe Boe 53-7 4-5 5-3 2°8 12-9 10-6 1-8 8-4 100-0 
JaR? Te it. . Senteriendl Hina cy 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 109-1 
ctl CRG ae 5 ede aN aia 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 110-5 
Magli, 202, Ue et 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 111-4 
April iat ae sce By ae 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 110-4 
| EDS ie AteR AR UM Neh AE eo 119-8 75°8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 116-2 
SOSA 2PM. A 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 122-2 
TS Rie Ae 7 Soe at 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 124-7 
UID a: Baer rete c atte 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 127-8 
Sept i0FiG . «Woe. «ok 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 126-8 
OCD ia seas fo 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 125-8 
INOVnle eet eee Me te. 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 124-6 
Decla. reer te eas 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 119-1 


117-1 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 129-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 


52-1 5-5 5-5 2-9 12-0 11-1 2-0 8-9 100-0 


_ , 1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to December 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these 
indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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volume than in any other year of the record, Ontario—With only two exceptions, there 
forecasting an active season in 1930 in timber was uninterrupted improvement from the first 
and pulp and paper mills, while the gain in of the year until October 1, which brought the 
trade was also particularly noteworthy. index on the latter date to 128-4, the highest 


TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-1929 
(Average calendar year, 1926—100.) 


Nore.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated). 








Relative 
: Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. ], April 1, May 1, June 1, 
Industries 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 ee 
Manufacturing.................05 90-0 93-0 94-9 96-6 98-8 101-6 55-6 
Animal products—edible......... 91-3 87-1 86-6 88-0 97-6 109-0 2-0 
Hur and products...) .2.28t....4. 2 96-9 91-7 94-4 95-8 96-7 101-0 0-1 
Leather and products... ee SP 93 *5 96-8 100-7 100-6 97-6 92-3 1-9 
Lumber and products.. ee 77-3 81-1 83-3 87-3 94-2 110-2 6-6 
Rough and dressed iumber..... 71-1 72-7 75-0 80-0 90-2 115-0 4-4 
urn Gunes be ee ey AB wos ok oh 88-2 96-7 98-9 99-3 101-5 100-8 1-0 
Other lumber products......... 88-9 95-8 97-9 99-5 101-8 102-9 1-2 
Musical instruments............. 95-7 85-4 91-9 92-8 95-3 95-8 0-4 
Plant products—edible........... 91-9 92-7 92-1 91-8 91-4 93-7 3-1 
Pulp and paper products......... 93-0 95-2 94-7 95-3 97-1 100-0 6-7 
Pulpland paper: .) 8.8%...) a 87-5 90-6 91-0 93-0 96-2 101-3 3-5 
Paper products)... .. 0. & 95-3 95-9 98-5 98-9 98-7 98-3 0-7 
Printing and publishing........ 99-8 101-4 98-9 97-6 98-2 99-9 2-5 
Rubber products... sk ues... .|. 2 106-6 104-3 105-6 99-3 94-5 97-3 1-5 
extile products 202 tet. ccs. 94-4 98-6 99-6 101-2 100-3 98-9 8-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 98-9 100-1 99-4 100-3 100-3 100-2 2-1 
Hosiery and knit goods.. 89-0 94-6 97-4 99-4 100-4 99-9 1-7 
Seen and personal furnish- 
gh Cap keened Re een ae. 90:6 99-2 100-3 102-4 99-7 97-0 2-5 
Python textile products.......... 98-8 100-1 102-6 101-7 102-9 98-9 1-1 
Plant products (n.e.s.)........... 88-0 92-0 92-5 98-5 105-1 101-7 1-4 
ee a ot od en ee oO en os ee | Bema Rk oes 
Pistiiled and maltiiquors! 25 Mal se ON... IR) |.. BRE... PRs... A. eta ite Bee eee ee 
Wood distillates and extracts.. 102-6 103-2 119-2 105-8 88-1 99-9 0-0 
Chemicals and allied products. . 92-4 96-2 98-6 100-7 101-4 103-1 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 79-9 75-7 81-4 90-4 100-1 105-8 1-2 
Hilectric ‘current .22...4. 265 0...) & 97-2 94-1 93-5 93-7 95-3 99-8 1-4 
Electrical apparatus............. 93-5 93-8 94-1 93-5 93-6 94-5 1-1 
Tron and steel products........... 86-7 93-6 97-8 100-5 102-9 104-2 15-6 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUCTSM: Shaka e Ob RIE can teb te 95-4 92-8 93-4 99-2 103-5 105-3 1-5 
Machinery (other than ve- 
hicles} i Wes es cecakS. 92-3 95-5 96-1 98-8 100-1 99-5 1-1 
Agricultural implements....... 85-7 90-0 94-0 96-2 99-8 100-9 1-0 
Land vehicles cs, eae ora 85-9 94-3 100-0 102-4 105-6 106-6 7-4 
Automobiles and parts....... 52-6 87-0 104-9 108-7 113-2 113-1 1-7 
Steel ship building and repairing 103-9 97-4 96-8 100-3 101-0 111-3 0-4 
Heating appliances............. 89-6 92-4 94-2 98-2 101-4 101-7 0-6 
Iron and steel fabrication 
(CTR) et ee ae eS aa 80-7 89-5 96-1 98-4 100-9 102-4 0-7 
rendre and machine shop pro- 
GDRCHS SE. Lo IRE: SIR: 87-7 96-2 102-3 106-2 99-6 100-1 0-7 
Other iron and steel products. . 88-0 92-2 96-5 97-0 98-5 100-4 2-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 88-5 91-0 94-6 96-4 97-9 95-2 1-6 
Mineral products................. 94-0 96-2 96-4 96-1 102-3 101-7 1-2 
Miscellaneous’. 0.4). BR a: Ge 91-7 95-5 95-1 96-9 99-9 100-0 0-5 
BS PORE Sree a Oe aes Sean 129-2 145-5 139-0 79-2 72°7 96-4 2-6 
ESTING 3} bionic BR ore oer bh 100-9 98-4 93-0 92-5 93-0 96-5 5-0 
Wal. «5 Be Bs SOAs chi 106-3 101-7 95-0 92-8 91-3 94-6 2-9 
Metalliciores... 02.8 .Bet. 20. dh 94-7 94-9 92-5 92-8 94-8 95-1 1-3 
Mon-metallice minerals (other 
than’ Coal) GP?9 3.4. Rte oie ee 89-5 90-9 84-5 89-6 95-2 105-2 0-8 
Communications................. 95-6 95-1 94-7 95-0 99-5 100-4 2-9 
Welesraphs.2. .. 0. <tses REP ene Sw 91-1 88-0 88-6 88-6 96-3 102-6 0-6 
Moelephonesg:!:\.... «. 6. BeBe acaecds 96-8 97-0 96-2 96-8 100-3 99-9 2-3 
Transportation................... 95-9 93-4 92-3 93-4 94-9 102-1 13-5 
Street railways and cartage...... 96-6 95-9 96-4 96-6 97-8 100-8 2-3 
Steam railways......./2:......45 99-6 96-1 95-1 94-6 95-4 98-5 9-1 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 74-9 76-1 72-4 82-5 88-5 124-6 2-1 
Construction and maintenance.. 63-4 61-0 65-6 69-8 82-6 114-5 11-6 
I> MUG it en A | 68-3 69-5 67-8 81-7 90-6 104-3 3-8 
AGO WAY Babe visi. 8 Bo Roo on shoe 46-0 30-5 25-4 26-7 60-8 95-4 1-6 
PALI AV Beihai 6s BS sere ick 66-0 65-4 78-2 75-8 85-9 128-3 6-2 
SCEVICES FES Oe ROE ee 90-1 90-1 93-0 94-2 95-7 100-9 1-8 
Hotels and restaurants........... 87-6 88-1 91-6 90-6 92-9 101-0 1-0 
Professional va sleh woah 96-7 96-5 101-0 101-2 101-2 100-2 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 91-5 90-7 92-0 97-3 98-0 100-9 0-6 
PACE Are ae oreto eee Ue ieee o's 3 oe hs 101-3 97-4 95-8 95-4 96-3 96-7 7-0 
RAEN EAN) rere gence no ROC SOIR CaS 102-8 96-9 96-0 95-7 96-6 95-6 4-5 
WWHOLOR AH OMS redo eit ote nea 2 85 98-3 98-6 95-6 94-9 96-2 98-9 2-5 
PUD TIRE RES GELOS tat ce tee oe sas age. 90-7 91-8 92-6 92-5 95-4 102-2 100-0 
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in the record. An average staff of 431,044 
employees was registered by the 3,047 firms 
furnishing data in Ontario, as compared with 
the mean of 388,995 in 1928, while the number 
of employees per establishment averaged 141 


compared with 131 in 1928. The mean index 
was 123-1 in 1929, or nearly ten points higher 
than in the preceding year. Manufactures 
consistently reported a better situation, the 
index being higher in every month than on 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-1929—Continued 


(Nore:—A verage calendar year, 1926 = 100). Therelative weight shows the proportion of emp.oyees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by firms making returns on the date indicated). 


July 1, Aug. 1, 


Industries 1926 1926 
‘Manufacturing...................... 103-1 103-6 
Animal products—edible............ 110-5 108-3 
Hur and products. .2-)..1:. krteee - - 103-8 94:5 
Leather and products............... 97-3 97:3 
Lumber and products............... 117-5 118-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 125-9 129-2 
POUT tUTe Ss Moda es eee a esas or 100-5 99-4 
Other lumber products............ 103-9 100-1 
Musical instruments................. 96-5 160-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 97-5 107-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 101-5 102-5 
Eulp and papers... ..|.. ferme as. - 103-8 104-9 
Paper procucts:.... ee aoe aed 99-1 99-7 
Printing and publishing............ 99-2 100-0 
Rubber: proGucts:.- boa ten en 97:3 99-8 
textile products: ..,.... 4. issues 2 99-2 99-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 98-5 98-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 101-1 100-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. 99-2 102-7 
Other textile products............. 99-1 94-7 
lant products (ne:8.).) 2b. eee 99-8 103-1 
AOS CCOs ata <> se, RAE ee - ~ 
Distilled and malt liquors....:.... - - 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 101-1 89-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 99-9 99-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 108-7 112-1 
Plectrie:currentiy..... 4...dsAtieee. «4 104-7 106-4 
Electrical apparatus.................- 96-5 96-3 
Tron and steel products.............. 103-5 101-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 101-3 95-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 100-9 101-3 
Agricultural implements........... 109-9 104-3 
Mand vehielesiaan.. sts s ieee deed 104-6 102-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 104-5 97-3 
Steal shipbuilding and repairing... 100-0 107-4 
Heating appliances................ 100-9 98-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 103-7 100-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ducts nite NOE ee ae i 100-4 94-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 101-5 100-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 99-3 102-6 
Mineral products: .)focneee. osu 103-0 101-2 
Miscellancousis Qe .iccscts cals Saves» oo 97-6 96-1 
Logging *), . bete tees 660 eee we 80-0 63-2 
Mining 3 Rees ce ee aoe 99-8 99-8 
COA hor RRS 2 cade he aes dase 96-9 95-0 
Metallic:onest: 29% 2.0 Rees csc 102-1 104-3 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COAL) sera hie ee, Cee ee cs cosek 107-0 112-7 
Communications.................... 101°5 102-7 
Melegraphs:,, $596... cae eee ced 105-6 108-9 
HOLODNONGS ees icrees maar See 100:5 101-0 
Transportation...................... 102-9 103-0 
Street railways and cartage........ 104-0 103-5 
Steam railwaya:t.. 20. Ree se 100°3 101-4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 116-5 112-1 
Construction and maintenance..... 133-0 137-1 
Building Jb. eee. oe Se 115-0 121-4 
Blighway. ees eo Eee ee 156-0 193-5 
Railway... die os. see a oe 138-5 129-8 
Services 0... Boke). cs be 105-3 111-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 109-1 120-1 
Professional eee 62. k eae 5 oe 96-8 96-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 102-0 103-7 
PR ERGE 3. Pe MOR ck Bae ea 9 97-6 98-2 
Retail ©. 2 Mee. oe ee ae ee a vee 95-9 96-0 
Wholesales, Stak ot a hea 101-2 102-6 
105-5 


Relative | Average 
Sept. 1, | 40ct. 1, Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. I, 


1926 1926 1926 1926 Weight | Dec. 1, 
1926 1926! 
104-8 104-6 102-7 101-5 55:4 99-6 
111-6 106-4 101-5 101-4 1-8 99-9 
100-8 108-6 112-2 103 -6 0-1 100-0 
100-1 103-7 104-6 106-1 2-2 99-2 
118-9 116-6 105-2 90-0 5-4 100-0 
128-9 124-5 107-8 83-4 3-2 100-3 
98-4 101-7 102-6 105-2 1-0 99-4 
102-6 102-2 97-9 99-3 1-2 99-4 
105-0 110-0 109-3 112-2 0-4 99-2 
108-9 115-9 107-8 108-0 3°5 100-0 
105-0 163-0 102-7 103-9 6-9 99-5 
109-8 105-8 104-4 103-8 3°6 99-3 
100-4 103 -5 103-9 105-1 0-8 99-8 
99-7 99-3 100-1 103-5 2°5 99-7 
99-5 09 a7 97-4 103-4 1:5 100-4 
99-6 101-7 101-7 101-6 8-7 99-7 
98-9 99-5 101-2 102-6 3:3 99-9 
100-5 102-2 101-0 103-7 1-8 99-1 
100-3 104-2 103 -8 98-4 2-5 99-8 
98-6 101-5 99-6 102-9 1-1 100-1 
104-1 101-8 103-8 105-1 1-5 99-6 
84-0 95-0 105-0 98-0 0-1 99-3 
100-2 100-8 102-0 102-7 0-8 99-8 
111-8 109-0 108-9 102-7 1-2 98-9 
106-3 104-0 103-5 101-4 1-5 100-0 
101-3 106-1 110-8 110-8 1-3 98-7 
102-1 100-2 99-8 100-5 15-0 99-4 
102-3 103-1 102-3 104-3 1-5 99-9 
100-8 101-5 161-2 102-9 1-2 99-2 
97-1 91-2 101-6 108-4 1-1 98-3 
102-8 99-2 96-7 96-8 6-7 99-8 
106-0 105-4 98-7 97-2 1-4 98-9 
98-1 92-9 96-8 98-7 0-4 100-4 
103-0 105-5 106-7 104-3 0-6 00-7 
101-2 104:1 102-7 99-6 0-7 98-3 
97-5 101-1 99-9 100-5 Q-6 98-8 
103-3 104-2 104-1 104:8 2-2 99-3 
105-7 105-4 106-0 106-3 1-9 99-1 
103-2 103-0 100-9 100-2 1-2 99-7 
96-8 101-4 104-6 103-9 0-4 98-3 
66-8 82-9 99-6 139-2 3-9 99-5 
101-7 105-0 |» 106-5 109-0 5:6 99-7 
98-9 104-0 106-5 109-0 3-4 99-7 
104-5 105-5 106-9 104-7 1-4 99-4 
109-2 109-6 106-9 101-6 0-8 100-2 
103-2 103 -4 102-2 102-2 3-0 99-6 
108-0 108-5 105-0 104-6 0-6 99-7 
101-9 102-1 101-5 101-6 2-4 99-6 
104-7 107-4 105-2 101-5 13-4 99-7 
104-4 102-3 101-8 99-5 2-3 100-0 
103 -4 107-0 104-2 103-0 9-5 99-9 
112-7 117-9 115-4 95-6 1-6 99-1 
133-5 126-9 111-2 91-3 9-2 99-2 
124-8 122-4 111-7 104-4 3-9 98-5 
188-1 169-5 131-0 83 -2 1:3 100-5 
191-2 115-6 103-9 83-8 4-0 99-4 
110-4 105-8 99-1 97-9 1-7 99-5 
116-9 107-4 95-5 93°3 0-9 99-5 
101-0 103 +3 101-5 104-6 0-2 100-1 
103-6 104-1 103-4 102-3 0-6 99-1 
98-1 101-0 103-9 108-9 7°8 99-2 
96-1 99-7 104-0 112-3 5-2 98-8 
102-2 103 -6 103-5 102-9 2-6 99-9 
106-2 106-5 104-0 102-3 100-0 99-6 


Allindustries........................ 105-0 


eee 


1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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the same date in 1928, and also averaging a 
few points higher than that for manufacturing 
in Canada as a whole. Employment in iron 
and steel, pulp and paper, food, electrical ap- 
paratus, building material, non-ferrous metal, 
lumber, textile and other factories showed de- 
cided improvement over the preceding year. 
The general advance in iron and steel products 


is particularly significant, in view of the dull- 
ness of recent months in the automobile trades 
which are largely centered in Ontario. Nearly 
all divisions of the iron and steel industry 
showed expansion during 1929. Operations in 
logging camps showed a marked increase, hav- 
ing never before been on so large a scale. 
Mining, communications, transportation, con- 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-1929—Continued 


(Notge:—A verage calendar year, 1926 = 100). 


The relative wei 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by th 


ght shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
e firms making returns on the date indicated). 








Jan. 1, 
Industries 1927 

Manufacturing. 3.002 22200 Pee TI 94-7 
Animal products—edible...................000. 91-9 
Har'‘and! products. 22 ee .-.8 R61. hE 96-6 
Feather andiproducts}..it. 0.6.8) ook dod. 102-9 
ium ber sind products.) fe...) Weak... + A. A. 77-4 
Rough and dressed lumber................... 67-6 
I Grniture.. Pee ee, BORE, 4 BE 94-9 
Other lumber products...............06....0- 95-3 
Musical instruments yee: «kL. os So A 105-1 
Plant products—eédible so. 4.06.3. Re 4. 92-0 
Pulpcand paper products 42: «2 80. cee 98-7 
Rulpandipsper see... Rah age. b. 95°6 
Paper products:..4. 8.22%)... soaeboia. So ods 98-3 
Printingjand publishing} «.). 26). 4: B58t. .4. 103-3 
Rubber products ee 0. |. a BEE, .0. Ae. 2. 102-2 
oextile products's.c. Ss G4 nk hs A. SRE 3. 98-2 
whreadsvarniand clotht...k.0. Gh) bh Saadena 100-9 
Hosiery ‘and knit goodst..... ..2)M.ck G0... 4. 99-6 
Garments and personal furnishings............ 93 -2 
Other textile productae 2) ges s. dee. 22 97-7 
Plant products (06:6) atk Bd bhr 4 SO oe. 92-6 
ELODACCORS Ete Eero enieah oe thas hcsecpanh - 
Distilled and maltliquorsh ics <2 sohesny-heced - 
Wood distillates and extracts................... 111-2 
Chemical and allied products.................. 95-0 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 93-3 
Blectrictcurrent® cen: Bit f teen REL a 97-6 
Electrical apparatus. 6..600..)-2.8hh0.. Babs. 2. 108-3 
Iron-andisteeli productsii3t «.(..8.02.« |... 94-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 97-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 100-9 
Agricultural implements..............00...6. 106-5 
iLandsvehielesy one Sve bs kit. Bod od. 88-7 
Automobiles and parts................0.005. 64-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 100-6 
eatingyappliances Ale e.PO8 Akh... Go Sth. we: 93-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 93-7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 101-2 
Other iron and steel products................. 97-6 
Non-ferrous metal products..................4. 100-7 
Mineral precictsy oi BW 4.0004... So Rd 96-4 
Miscellaneous). 4.4/ai Si 4 bn PRB deka a 100-2 
EOmgling S08 GR oid: os CARVE BBOL oc. Beko, 2. 136-1 
US ee ee Sl ee oe oe ee ee ee ee 104-7 
(2) a Ge ee oe Sy ee Oe) ee ee 110-4 
Mista llic Ones}... s-csa tee teak bs rth oid ee ORL ks 101-7 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 88-1 
Communications: )): 3.0084 eG i SS. es 99-6 
Moleeraphs Me 4...:05. Pa OP. le Heo 95-2 
Aeleplones .%...-.-:.<c SiR ICAL « he SoM ack 100-7 
Transportation. ..: 2.25. 09)04.e feo od. Bes. 99-1 
Street railways and cartage.................... 97-1 
Steamtrailways $s. $05. Bless amie. ce Relate vnd. 102-0 
Shipping and stevedoring..................005- 85-6 
Construction and maintenance................ 73-1 
Building es 08s Te Re coh «os 86-7 
PUIG WAY. Bak ois csreidt. Rodos eee dee, ok: 40-0 
FERRE WY BY Bic Gos ocaess'end od a Retonsteg of I ere id 73°5 
SOBVICE SNES. Pivde: cis. i <iards.. Bs hdhwotial CRE 96-7 
Eotels:andirestaurants i325... B<Git.dosadele. 93-0 
Professional a hs 2 S38. . SOE oe Robbers doce 96-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 102-2 
TRRO Let Se hice)... .OoRLd oe 109-9 
Berta: Peas wor ctereh othe DES «ct Lb ABR ect SE ae 115-3 
Wiholesalogye, .icabs8.0 fo...) Mo de eirge 99-8 
AM Induestripgiss o.254 53.90)... 8-804. ed: 95-9 


Relative 

Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. l, May 1, June 1, | Weight, 

1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 June 1, 

1927 

98-2 99-8 101-5 103-9 106-9 55-7 
92-8 90:6 94-5 102-2 115-4 2-1 
89-3 83-2 95-9 93-4 97-3 0-1 
104-9 105-6 103-2 100-2 100-3 1-9 
81-9 85-5 88-3 98-2 111-3 6-3 
70-8 74-6 76°7 94-0 113-2 4-2 
102-8 105-8 108-5 106-9 105-6 1-0 
101-3 105-0 110-1 105-1 108-5 1-1 
99-6 95-8 100-6 96-1 96-9 0-4 
92-4 94-4 93-6 94-4 98-5 3-0 
101-1 99-8 102-9 103-8 108-1 6-8 
99-1 96-7 102-8 104-4 113-1 3°6 
101-2 103-5 105-3 104-9 104-4 0-8 
104-0 103-2 102-5 102-8 103-1 2°4 
108-5 108-5 108-8 111-3 113-8 1-6 
101-8 103-1 104-8 105-9 105-5 8-6 
103-6 104-0 106-1 109-1 109-6 3°3 
101-2 102-3 104-8 102-0 102-5 1-7 
100-4 102-6 104-6 102-3 99-8 2-5 
102-1 104-0 103-4 114-3 114-3 1-1 
105-1 104-1 102-3 105-5 107-7 1-4 
102-9 107-3 111-1 107-6 95-7 0-1 
100-7 101-6 102°3 104-4 106-2 0-8 
89-8 92-1 95-0 99-1 108-0 1-2 
96-6 97-1 99-6 103-9 | 106-7 1-5 
108-0 107-4 106-5 105-0 105-0 1-2 
99-8 103-5 104-8 106-7 105-9 15-1 
99-6 104-1 113-2 115-8 112-8 1-6 
104-4 104-4 112-1 110-8 110-6 1-3 
109-9 111-7 114-4 110-7 109-9 1-1 
96-5 101-6 100-1 104-7 103-1 6-8 
99-1 114-7 96-6 118-8 116-6 1-6 
114-5 114-1 109-0 103-5 110-3 0-4 
92-2 100-2 - 98-4 102-4 101-9 0-6 
99-6 101-2 108-1 105-5 111-0 0-7 
100-9 105-9 111-7 108-5 105-5 0-6 
100-9 101-3 104-8 104-5 104-5 2-0 
104-4 105-8 111-1 112-1 114-0 1-9 
96-6 96-9 100-2 101-7 104-5 1-2 
103-3 104-4 105-0 104-9 106-9 0-5 
149-1 137°5 85-7 82-8 86-8 2-3 
104-0 101-6 103-0 103-6 105-5 5-1 
107-9 104-2 104-7 102-8 101-8 2°9 
102-8 102-1 103-9 107-5 110-9 1-4 
91-6 92-3 95-0 101-2 111-9 0-8 
99-1 99-8 101-9 103-5 103-7 2°9 
95-5 96-0 102-4 105-5 106-8 0-6 
100-3 100-9 101-9 102-9 102-7 2-3 
95-4 95-7 96-2 100-8 104-8 13-1 
97-8 96-9 98-4 103-2 104-4 2-3 
98-3 99-0 98-6 99-9 103-0 9-0 
77°1 75-7 80-2 102-1 114-8 1-8 
67-6 72-3 72°5 95-0 121-3 11-9 
82-9 87°3 88-7 102-9 112-4 4-2 
30-3 27-4 35-7 68-5 125-0 1-9 
68-9 76-2 73:0 99-7 126-8 5-8 
95-9 97-3 99-0 101-5 105-4 1-8 
92-0 92-5 92-7 95-9 101-5 0-9 
96-6 100-9 103-1 103 +3 107-2 0-2 
101-4 103-0 106-5 108-9 109-8 0-7 
102-2 101-2 102-3 104-4 104-8 7-2 
103-7 102-4 103-7 106-3 106-5 4-8 
99-2 99-0 99-6 101-2 101-9 2-4 
96-6 97-5 97-4 101-8 107-2 100-0 
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struction and maintenance, services and trade 
~employed considerably larger payrolls, the 
improvement in construction and trade in this 
province being especially important; the gains 
in the service group took place chiefly in the 
hotel and restaurant division, and are in part 
a result of the immense tourist trade during 


Prairie Provinces—Important expansion was 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces during the 
summer months; the payrolls of the employers 
furnishing data averaged 145,100 persons dur- 
ing the year and the index averaged 126-3, 
while in 1928 an average payroll of 130,062 
workers, and a mean index of 117-9 were 


the vacation months. recorded. Towards the autumn, the small 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-1929—Continued 


Notr.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 








Relative | Average 


Weight | Jan. 1- 
Industries July 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept.1, | Oct. 1, | Nov.1,| Dec.1,} Deec.1, | Dec. 1, 
1927 192 192 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 

Manufacturing:....) Qt... jo 0P... 8 86.. 106-8 | 107-0 | 106-8 | 106-4 | 104-9} 104-3 53-9 103-4 
Animal prodicts—edible.t....j.e.29..... 40. 08.. 121-4 | 120-6 | 117-6 | 114-0] 112-0} 109-6 2-0 106-9 
Purand'prodicts:. Medes. 5h BeBe). eee. 101-8 91-1 99-9 104-8 | 100-8 | 103-2 0-1 96-4 
eather andiproductst WM... SSI... Bs. 100-8 | 100-7 | 103-9 | 104-1 104-6 | 105-8 2-0 103-1 
umber andiproducts...... ... S-Ba.. scones 115-8 | 117-4 114-4 109-4 97-9 89-5 5-0 98-9 
Rough and dressed lumber................00- -5 | 123-6] 119-6] 110-6 92-4 79-1 2-9 95-2 
Urn CTS: Sy fase. bk Ree acco eh Ro “1 105-8 | 105-8 | 109-5 | 112-1 114-0 1-0 106-5 
Other lumber prodictss. ......4004.... 1.0: Rl. 0 105-9 102-7 103-6 103-5 103-6 1-1 104-4 
Musical instruments. j2....:: a tov. . 1. Been 2 94-9 97-2 104-4 109-6 108-7 0-4 100-5 
Plant products—edibley4 .. ... |. B.tdde a... de eee, “4 107-0 109-4 120-9 109-7 107-5 3-3 101-7 
Bulp and: paper productsit.....). ReSde... dee eee. 8 108-4 108-8 108-5 107-3 107-5 6-8 105-2 
Pulp andi papers? 4k Pee.....s dome: «soda “5 112-8 | 112-3 111-9 108-4 106-3 3-4 106-2 
Paper products... Baek... «.eeomeeo. eee 3 104-6 107-6 108-1 110-0 112-5 0-8 105-4 
Printing and ipublishing?’...../; Aras... doe. aid. -5 | 104-1] 104-5 104-6 | 105-5 | 108-0 2-6 104-2 
Rubber products... $65 0b4.... cea. «ode wed. “9 115-4 115-7 112-6 120-8 121-5 1-7 112-8 
Pextile products... 9000...) KOSSE .. 4A neeS. -6 | 103-5 | 104-4 104-9 | 106-8 | 106-5 8-6 104-1 
Thread, vsrn and. clotht.....|. -o0N. ...d.0si0h. “3 108-3 111-0 |} 111-2 112-0 | 113-1 3-5 108-2 
Hosiery and knit edodsl........ 2d. 4 Bea. -1 100-0 97-7 97-8 | 103-4 | 104-5 1-7 101-2 
Garments and personal furnishings............. “1 96-9 98-9 | 101-7 | 103-9 99-5 2-4 - 100-2 
Other. textilesproduétea....6 tah... . decane. “5 112-5 109-6 108-4 105-4 108-6 1-0 107-3 
Plant products!(n.e.s.)2 Mien. + .b dele. «todo eee -0 109-4 111-3 109-6 111-6 112-5 1-5 106-5 
LIAO a iis iin a TRS eo wonleln dE Ts clake:n vib leboetirctgie eMla eset Bate otk cco SMM eercsce ec olcra amor cAleag etre TG: RSHStaE SIDI en svete ana 
Distillod-and malt tiquors ut oc.3 eos clea ck Slee Wome Ls a Ce) dele nkc ate okie eS PRA CARN, EIR, OATES ORR x, 
Wood distillates and extracts................0..- “1 103-6 | 104-1 115-0 | 117-4 | 129-7 0-1 109-6 
Chemicals and allied products..................- “6 | 103-3 104-4 104-9 105-8 105-8 0-8 103 -2 
Clay, glass and stone products.............e0ee0- 2 113-7 109-5 106-2 108-1 105-2 1-2 102-7 
Hlectrie currout..,../20.0ee.. «bP M clad eee 5 112-5 117-2 113-2 113-7 111-4 1-5 106-8 
Electrical apparatus, 2 h..... AO. od ee, “5 101-3 107-8 | 110-2 | 112-0] 112-9 1-3 107-6 
dron and steel productis:i).....) ii... dec oe. -0 |} 101-7} 100-1 99-5 99-3 | 100-6 14-2 101-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products............. “1 107-2 | 106-9 | 103-1 103-3 112-3 1-6 106-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... -8 | 113-3 | 112-2 | 113-2 | 110-9] 112-4 1-3 109-6 
Agricultural implements........000....0.00+00% -8 | 107-1 94-3 94-6 96-1 94-2 0-9 104-7 
Dand velbbicléa:. ...) thin cas de Ph. 1 dese. ‘7 96-7 94-6 94-8 93-1 93-9 6-1 97-2 
Automobiles'and parts). ......0.50.....decctde. 3 89-5 89-7 92-7 87-4 85-3 1-2 95-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. “4 100-6 92-0 89-7 88-7 | 100-6 0-4 102-6 
Heating appliances. Putet -...b ke hn. ss nee ‘7 | 103-8 | 105-4] 103-8 | 110-7] 111-0 0-6 102-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).............. 9} 112-2 | 116-6] 116-0 | 121-1 120-3 0-8 109-9 
Foundry and machine shop products....../.... “1 97-7 96-3 91-1 92-6 91-7 0-5 100-4 
Other iron and steel products................0. “4 | 108-2 | 105-5 104-1 104-8 | 104-9 2-0 103-4 
Non-ferrous metal products...............eeceeee “4 111-5 111-5 110-2 110-2 114-8 1-9 110-1 
Mineral prodidets...).1: 101.3. cp.ae Mach... dametile. “7 | 108-8 | 106-9 | 104-7] 105-0] 103-6 1-1 102-8 
Miscellanesuall,...).2:8i... GR PAL... aleboeee. 4) 101-1 101-2 93-2 100-1 97-6 0-4 102-2 
LU ED Fy 20S ee oe ee Ce Me ee A> Op +9 68-6 78-7 96-8 | 136-3 182-7 4-8 109-3 
Mito... ee: Faeek....... a a... eee -6 | 109-4 | 109-9 | 111-5 | 111-4] 113- 5-5 107-0 
CORT ia COINS. ks kB oon cho He ae dee “1 104-9 | 104-4 | 105-9 | 105-8 | 110-8 3-2 105-5 
Motalli¢ ores: !!... 1.5.01. .'s bp Matibe vs atanieteke “2: 116-6-} 118-5 |. 120-5 | 121-5.|. 121-1 1-5 111-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... -6 | 115-6] 117-8] 119-6 | 118-1 108-7 0-8 106-3 
Communications. ............ cece cece cee eee cues ‘0 | 106-6 | 107-2 | 107-2 | 106-2] 104-6 2-9 103-8 
‘Delegraphafeis.:.0t:ebel sw. ..b RRs os ete. *8 | 112-4 |} 118-0} 111-1 108-5 | 106-1 0-6 105-3 
Delephones MUG. ..4 2:00 ic..... LR eee *8 | 105-2 | 105-7] 106-2} 105-51] 104-3 2-3 103-4 
Transportation ).....35 00... ooh. oon cde 0 | 105-0 | 105-9 | 106-5 | 106-5 | 107-1 13-2 102-5 
Street railways and cartage..............es0e08- “4 106-4 | 108-6 | 107-9 | 106-5 106-0 2-3 103-2 
Bream railways...) 0.8. ...b dh teteos oh Oat. ‘3.| 103-6 | 104-6 | 104-8] 105-3 | 105-5 9-1 102-5 
Shipping anf stevedoring................e0eeeees -7 | 110-1 108-6 | 114-0] 113-1 116-7 1-8 101-5 
Construction and maintemance................. 2 | 150-2 | 150-4] 189-8 | 122-1 99-5 9-7 109-0 
Building}, aS) ige? 5 QAU0s se. . AUN, ss eee « *8 | 129-6 | 184-7 |. 133-7 |, 117-7 |. 107-4 4-1 108-7 
FR igh way..0): Mee. <is.b09 540. ose oh ae/fee os cua a hee ‘1 | 242-4 | 238-8 | 215-4] 193-4] 113-9 1-8 129-3 
Railway! Betar. c.f. wee. Nee, tee a <0) 132-4) 0129-1 | 115-7. | 101-2 85-5 3-8 101-6 
Serviees i) BOs ct Mesias cc <p ROR cd OMS “1 115-8 | 120-0 | 115-3 107-9 | 106-9 1-8 106-2 
Hotels and réstanurante.n! .....). <c'dees «os toe aie’ “1 120-8 126-0 | 114-9 102-6 | 100-6 0-9 104-1 
Professional 11... 1s i29Rk. . obi te... dee 107-4 102-2 | 100-7 | 1138-1 114-3 | 107-6 0-2 104-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..............eeecee- 110-3 | 112-1 | 116-4 | 116-0] 113-6] 115-9 0-7 109-7 
PETAR ae a. . sees vw hit aie. oe aoa. 106-0 |. 107-3 | 108-4 | 109-4 | 111-9] 121-2 8-2 107-4 
Betail. 4. Gis, ss cel bes cote tebe ss» dp tee 107-5 | 108-8 | 108-1 109-5 | 113-0 | 127-0 5-7 109-3 
Wholesale:er.. 31.721 oS A, eee. 102-8 | 104-5 | 109-2] 109-4] 109-9 | 110-0 2-5 103-9 
AU tndustries oh...) 0 ck elec. ote 109-7 | 110-5 | 111-0} 110- 108-8 | 108-1 100-0 104-6 
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harvest and the delay in marketing the grain 
caused a slackening of activity in the Prairie 
Provinces, affecting more particularly the 
transportation industries, but also business in 
general, and resulting in considerable unem- 
ployment among agricultural workers, who are 
not represented in these statistics. Despite 
these depressing factors, the level of employ- 
ment in manufacturing, mining, communica- 


tions, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade was, on the whole, 
much higher in 1929 than in 1928, when the 
situation generally was better than in earlier 
years of the record. Within the manufactur- 
ing group, there were important gains in the 
lumber, iron and steel and other industries. 
Construction work in connection with the de- 
velopment of the power resources of these 


TasLtE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-1928—Continued. 


Nortse.—A verage calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 





Industries Jan. 1, 
1928 
M@RAET ACUTE o.8 RR tae Glades Stores 97-9 
Animal products—edible.................e0000. 102-1 
ME ANC ORO MUCUS 5k AEN favs odode Retors: seo Mas iaeccigne 93-7 
Moatlrer BnGApro ducts. (28 ioc) dete scot oe tate ot 102-6 
ian ber tance procucta My... aie esd smc mera 78-1 
Rough and dressed lumber.................- 65-5 
1 Deriiso 0. sok Seen eae 2 OR ee De 105-3 
ther lumiberiproducts:...../ 0.06. bee bos. 97-9 
Miusical anstruments 2954... <i fists. Oe ates 102-2 
Plant produets—edibles 45...) 5.8580. 4. eo RRs 87-7 
Pulp and paper products*: ... SMA. Bl a}. 104-4 
IPArhp FA AON orb sb Oe rio Ge ene che ee kes 102-3 
IPA Er PTOCUCIS,. 4 CRE 0 cl te toes siete Mans obi 104-9 
Printingvand publishing. ...!.. 8A) a.cn. ge nage so 107-9 
MUU DDE PLOAUCER 6c. BEE) clerde Aeteters ote Montara cs ee 116-2 
Mextile PrGaducts <4). PLY owes vate toes chime elo ais 99-9 
AC hreacd,fyarn andsclotin,,...).SeIe). wuicme elds 108-8 
Eosteny and ‘knitigoods. ... SO. os Se a 92-5 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 93-9 
®ther textile products. ..).eo0k od Ne. ob 101-4 
Plantiproducts: nieiss)2es ..bt. ok Pea hs 109-7 
RG) CEG) C16. ek ae OR eS IIR Ri, ee 4, Se AE eae PEE ey 
Distiledtand malt lHamors,.. 2. 184.. .densaecs 247s Dee ls 
Wood distillates and extracts.................5. 116-3 
Chemicals and allied products................. 102-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 89-8 
PRSCERIC (COTRON bteractec. ea ey wicle helmet ord orapyte ats 107-8 
IPlectrical apparatus 4. seek ike ee ele mea eele as 109-5 
Hyon ‘andl steel products ssf... Sout. hs boa ore bee 96-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 105-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 110-7 
Agricultural implements...................6- 95-1 
WMandevehiclesi site eee trees Sere agers 92-0 
Automobiles and parts..............ccceceee 82-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................ 68-2 
Heating appliancesia: Se. bibl miicts Ac tates ens 98-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)............0.- 117-7 
Foundry and machine shop products........... 90-3 
Other iron and steel products...............00- 99-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.................45. 107-9 
MEM ETH] HTOOUCUBY J. cae mite Osh el cts + cheace ater 101-6 
WETS COLMAR COUS saretecctost sere ee cree ce satns te vorspa eet eeto ces 95-5 
OCS oO ee Skies pecorate-ahs AS RA be) 163-2 
NPTTENLE 5.5.3 5B Bo cwisie sire oe cee Te tees rote BH « 112-6 
BOG <<: ds He ois ietorereibin ere cielo te stele ei eapete watered. 113-5 
PN EGESIEICIOLGB wiz: «5's ae ete eee ob ioe tees hth Mie ais 119-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 97-8 
Commumications.. 0.00505. e ec ce cence es 102-9 
Mele Pra DS 2M. /s ct ce ee eect of eee Soe meetin he 99-0 
ALE SPHOMOS | Mss. rvs ces. eee eters ete cee he ei tens ik 104-0 
WFAMSPOLGAGION.., ..:.-..d..Pa oe eam bree ome micttote alas « 99-4 
Street railways and cartage............00..008. 104-0 
BUCAIT DAIL WAYS... :.-oh <eo s/s Bie 'obiate steele ote tne Gatetow are 103-2 
Shipping and stevedoring: ..... 000)... Se ca en es 72-7 
Construction and maintenance. .............. ie 
63-1 
79-0 
105-3 
99-0 
107-8 
113-9 
120-4 
127-1 
107-3 
100-7 





Relative 

Weight, 

Bep.1,24|. Mar. 3, 4 Apr. 1, May 1, | June 1, June 1, 

1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 

102-3 104-7 106-6 109-0 112-6 55-0 
97-3 94-6 97-5 108-2 116-7 2-0 
89-4 88-2 92-0 89-5 91-1 0-1 
106-4 108-9 108-6 102-6 100-4 1:8 
86-1 88-9 91-7 98-2 109-7 5-8 
1329 77-4 81-0 89-7 106-5 3-7 
113-3 113-7 116-1 117-1 117-1 1-0 
105-2 106-4 106-8 111-1 113-4 1-1 
97-8 95-3 90-5 87-8 92-4 0-3 
92-1 93-8 95-0 94-9 100-0 2-9 
167-7 108-3 106-6 108-7 111-3 6-6 
107-8 110-2 107-0 109-8 113-5 3°4 
105-3 106-0 107-6 109-5 112-5 0-8 
108-9 107-0 106-6 107-7 108-7 2-4 
118-6 119-5 120-3 123-0 125-7 1-7 
105-7 106-8 106-5 107-0 106-3 8-1 
111-1 110-4 107-9 110-3 110-5 o°2 
99-6 102-1 102-9 104-2 104-0 1-6 
101-1 103-7 104-9 104-1 101-9 2-3 
111-7 111-6 113-0 109-7 108-7 1-0 
118-3 121-7 116°3 121-6 120-1 1-5 
138-9 148-0 141-2 130-0 133-8 0-1 
108-5 108-9 111-3 113-0 114-1 0-8 
96-3 96-0 104-0 108-7 115-7 1-2 
107-2 109-0 110-4 112-2 118-9 1-5 
108-4 109-6 110-1 112-5 117-5 1-3 
101-7 106-9 112-0 114-6 118-1 15-8 
108-6 114-1 119-2 |» 124-7 125-3 1-6 
114-1 117-3 118-3 120-1 123-9 1-3 
99-4 104-0 103-0 100-4 102-8 0-9 
96-4 103-7 110-9 114-0 118-7 7-4 
96-4 120-3 140-2 154-7 170-0 2-5 
93-0 104-8 117-0 120-3 125-4 0-5 
91-7 103-3 106-3 108-4 112-7 0-5 
126-9 127-3 133-3 140-2 138-8 0-9 
96-6 100-4 105-3 111-5 113-9 0-6 
104-1 105-3 106-5 105-2 108-4 2-1 
113-9 116-1 117-9 119-1 120-7 1-9 
102-8 106-4 110-0 113-9 116-9 1-2 
95-8 96-6 97-8 102-2 103-9 0-4 
169-5 159-6 88-3 78-5 85-9 2-1 
113-2 111-4 109-0 111-5 112-3 5-1 

113-6 109-7 104-9 104-3 100-7 Dien 
120-7 122-6 123-8 123-9 126-6 1-5 
99-9 100-4 101-1 120-4 135-2 0-9 
100-9 101-2 102-3 105-0 106-9 2-7 
98-1 98-4 100-9 106-0 111-5 0-6 
101-7 101-9 102-8 104-7 105-7 2-1 
98-8 97-3 98-2 100-7 108-0 12-9 
105-6 103-4 103-3 107-0 112-3 2-3 
101-7 99-4 99-4 99-2 105-1 8-8 
73-5 77-9 84-7 100-6 119-8 1-8 
75-6 73°3 78-6 103-7 136-8 12-6 
84-6 79-3 87-1 102-6 118-3 4-2 
54-0 49-9 43-2 83-8 142-5 2-3 
74-9 751 82-8 109-7 144-1 6-1 
105-8 105-3 108-4 111-7 118-4 1-9 
99-6 99-1 100-3 103-4 114-7 1-9 
113-8 114-6 119-2 120-1 118-5 0-2 
112-0 111-5 tive? 121-1 123-6 0-7 
110-0 109-7 111-1 111-7 113-7 7-7 
112-5 112-3 113-6 114-4 116-3 5-3 
105-3 104-6 105-9 106-2 108-3 2-4 
102-0 102-6 102-3 106-8 113-8 100-0 
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provinces was maintained at a high level dur- ing force of 86,081 employees, while in the 
ing 1929, and that of a more general nature preceding year the mean was 80,692. The in- 
was also brisk. Highway work was exceed- dex averaged 111-5, the highest on record, as 
ingly active, being facilitated by the favour- compared with 106-4 in 1928. At the end of 
able weather and labour conditions for this in- the year, employment was some eight points 
dustry which prevailed during the summer. higher than at the beginning. Practically all 

British Columbia.—The firms reporting in groups of the manufacturing division showed 
British Columbia employed an average work- heightened activity, the advances in pulp and 


(N oTE:—A verage calendar year, 1926 = 100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated). 
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paper, textiles and iron and steel plants being Index numbers by economic areas are shown 
most noteworthy. Logging, mining, trans- since 1926 in Table I. 

portation, communications, services and trade 
were much busier during the greater part of 
1929 than in 1928, while slight gains were Employment in the eight centres for which 
shown in construction. The improvement in separate tabulations are made showed im- 
logging is important, as this and the lumbering provement during 1929 as compared with 1928 
group have been quiet in recent years. and previous years of the record. Windsor 


Employment by Cities 


Tastz IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-1929—Continued 


(Norse:—A verage calendar year, 1926 = 100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated.) 














Relative 

Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. 1, May 1, Junel, | weight, 

Industries 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 June 1, 

1929 

Mamulactturing . ic ot fous these ee dole ber tees oh 107-3 112-8 115-7 116-5 119-8 121-2 55-0 
Animal products—edible................ eee 00. 109-8 105-1 104-7 106-7 110-0 119-5 1-8 
Mir and products x4 are See Ls 80-5 80-0 84-8 94-8 100-3 102-5 0-2 
Meather anasprodilCts: wee sick Wi fee onto TE Ohana eae 85-8 92-3 93-3 91-9 91-4 91-0 1-5 
um ber‘and*products.2)./2. 5 2). Sa ee a. OF. 84-2 87-6 95-0 95-3 107-9 120-7 5-9 
Rough and dressed lumber................... 70-6 71-0 81-1 81-9 100-8 119-6 3-7 
PPLUTMICUTO PR cc.c cect eure leek ga See cE, 5 112-9 121-9 123-8 120-2 123-5 123-7 1-0 
Other lumber products kh: 5.95001. esas es 103-3 111-6 115-5 117-3 117-8 121-6 1-2 
Biuvsicalunstruments i Ve. 4d SOE dat etn tee 110-4 102-5 103-3 93-2 97-8 96-5 0:3 
Plant products—edible?..\......).ek «4. Oe dee a 98-1 97-2 100-2 101-6 101-6 104-8 3-0 
Pulp.and paperiproduets! 4). 2/2. 8. 106-1 109-6 108-0 108-3 109-8 111-8 6-4 
Pulp and Paper sis. ei esate atte ak ed teed 100-1 104-7 103 -2 104-4 105-6 108-7 3-1 
Papersproaucts. -heeeesk ae eae de ee 107-2 110-4 109-7 110-3 111-2 111-4 0-8 
Printingandipublishing: ..). SL... eee. s. 114-6 116-3 114-3 113-3 115-0 116-0 2-5 
Rubber products..24.4¢-.Geb..4 ROL... 4. Be dee t. 142-2 138-9 138-5 133-3 139-7 143-6 1-7 
Rex tile pProducts?y..0 tee eancis wake es fetes 102-4 107-5 110-1 110-5 110-3 108-8 7-9 
Mhreadsyarn and. cloth.) SON. Cy oar. ot 106-9 109-1 110-6 108-4 108-7 107-0 2-9 
Flosiery7and kniticoods?. . 350 Rw: 109-4 110-7 111-5 112-6 115-6 114-0 1-6 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 93-0 102-3 108-5 111-0 108-4 107-2 2-4 
Other textile productss)... 027008 .y. P2205... 100-2 109-4 110-3 112-1 111-0 109-4 1-0 
PBlantsproducts*'n.e6 Melek ht ORs. Se aes 113-5 127-3 121-9 121-2 124-0 125-2 1-5 
A OD ACCOR Ricci to Bis eb ak Aekatss of RE oaks 96-1 120-3 111-4 108-9 113-2 112-8 0-8 
Distilled and malt liquors................... 141-0 138-3 138-6 140-2 141-6 145-1 0-7 
Wood distillates and extracts................... 153-5 151-0 152-9 170-2 176-8 186-5 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products................. 110-2 112-8 112-9 118-9 118-9 117-6 0-7 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 108-3 109-6 107-7 114-4 125-1 131-3 1-2 
Bléctric/currenty, }2.e. 22004... bide. «ance Seat. 114-1 115-6 116-5 117-0 121-9 132-3 1-5 
Milectrical ‘@nparatus.voseck. «ba With. « d- So eras = be 128-7 130-3 130-4 134-0 136-0 139-0 1-3 
iron andistee? products *i..4.. We ee iee.8.. 114-9 126-5 132-1 134-2 137-6 133-2 16-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 117-6 134-7 141-4 139-6 145-9 143-9 1-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 117-4 127-1 127-1 128-0 133-9 133-3 1-3 
Agricultural implements..................... 106-8 121-1 125-3 124-0 126-2 124-9 1-0 
Mandivenicles):,°2 Bb Rp. Pew ach Bas. 4% 113-3 126-9 134-8 138-7 140-0 131-5 7°5 
Automobiles‘and!parts.5. 0010... 5. a2 tiba. 4s 130-1 177-7 194-9 209-0 215-2 182-9 4-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 112-8 105-2 112-8 122-2 136-7 135-2 0-5 
Heatinosappliancess (ek... beer Gt. a datts Mavs a0: 120-7 118-5 132-1 132-1 133-6 137-9 0-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)............. 150-4 117-6 173-2 169-7 174-6 178-2 1-1 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 120-2 132-0 134-6 137-0 138-9 137-2 0-7 
Other iron and steel products................. 106-8 111-6 111-9 114-1 118-8 117-4 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.................-5. 121-7 128-0 135-3 131-7 134-3 136-5 2-0 
Mineral products)... 2 heh... Aeehlvod D284. 122-9 126-1 126-3 128-0 133-7 136-7 1-2 
Miscellaneous... o: os, 4 eee <b td. dec Oaae be 105-4 108-9 112-1 112-0 112-5 113-2 0-4 
HMogging (55s Bates. See a. gos Dado en 171-0 178-3 167-8 83-1 75-8 92-7 2-2 
Mining ..i Bin. aa hot tees Si ea hiarde Be aAs says 116-2 117-8 115-9 112-9 115-6 115-8 4-8 
Qoalle >. TR Ri. ca cas PSOE ck Meh s dante Baas chs 111-1 113-7 111-6 103-3 101-5 99-3 2-4 
Miétalliciores..1595),4 BRRRE RE aa: 2. Se RSE. 126-6 128-3 125-6 129-3 132-2 138-4 1-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 118-0 115-4 115-8 121-9 142-1 140-9 0-9 
Communications. 05.0000) ob ial cnc cde ee 112-6 110-9 112-0 113-5 117-3 120-9 2-8 
Moelecrapha iis... abalone anes dea wea. whe 117-8 108-1 109-4 114-2 118-6 126-8 0-6 
Telephones: S..%,...05.) We soe de Meee ate eked « 111-2 111-7 112-7 113-3 116-9 119-3 2-2 
Transportation... 2):.5 805. PRE eee, oh. 102-6 101-6 99-8 101-8 108-1 113-9 12-4 
Street railways and cartage.................... 113-4 114-4 112-3 113-3 119-6 125-1 2°3 
Steamirailwaysy’.2..08 {ot eee. See de 103-5 102-6 101-3 102-7 106-0 108-9 8-4 
Shipping and stevedoring..................005- 83-4 78-6 74-4 81-0 104-7 120-3 1-7 
Construction and maintenance................ 87-4 79-3 80-0 85-4 112-0 144-6 12-8 
Biilding Faye: .. 3) 2 OE alee et 96-6 93-0 94-3 102-5 114-3 134-7 4-9 
DIO HWY. Aes Sees os wise SSO ec i ae ete ate Re otis 70-4 43-0 40-7 38-2 77-9 144-3 2-1 
Railway, Fees... Ate 88. cA . eee 85-0 79-9 81-4 87-3 123-2 154-2 5-8 
Services: 4:0) Bakcdag SG. Hike hi daa: 118-0 117-3 118-4 121-1 121-6 131-1 2-1 
Hotels and restaurantes)... REL... ie... 114-9 113-2 113-7 115-6 113-8 131-9 1-2 
Professionals: STL. RRL Sipe 113-6 118-5 122-5 124-5 126-3 122-5 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 124-0 123-4 124-5 128-9 133-5 132-5 0-7 
ANN oo Sa tte cars ce SIRS «3 oo WAM ciao: Someta s die 128-5 119-7 117-8 122-5 124-0 126-0 7-9 
JCUCWUROR Gg Ab. SPCR ar Rayo MMS SNe AC) 2 Lie fe 136-8 124-5 121-9 127-9 128-8 130-8 5-6 
\WLetnN COLE Py ts, Mey ees ao OR Ee i , 110-4 109-4 109-0 110-8 113-7 115-4 2-3 
Ailindustries@t... 5.2288! 3. OAL. aa. 109-1 110-5 111-4 110-4 116-2 122-2 100-0 
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and the adjacent Border Cities; Hamilton and compared with an average of 125,545 on the 
Quebec City reported higher index numbers of payrolls of the employers reporting in 1928; 
employment than was the case elscwhere, the mean index, at 115:3, was over seven 
while Hamilton, the Border Cities and _ points higher than that for the preceding vear. 
Toronto showed the greatest gaims over the Almost uninterrupted increases were indicated 
preceding year. from early in January. until November, fol- 

Montreal—tThe staffs of the Montreal firms lowed by the customary contraction on De- 
making returns averaged 138,184 persons, as cember 1. Manufacturing as a whole reported 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-1929—Concluded 


Nore.—A verage calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 








Relative | Average, 





Industries July 1, | Aug. 1,|Sept.1,| Oct. 1, | Nov. 1,] Dec.1,| Weight, | Jan. 1- 
1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 Dec. 1, WwDee- 1, 
1929 1929 

Manufacturing... 2-000....2.6081....4.. 0022. 120-3) .121-6- 4119-8}, 120-2 117-2) 112-8 52-1 117-1 
Animal prbdicie ants Bo. os SES. SABE. 122-30} 123-6-49:121-0 | 117-1 | 115-2 | 110-4 1-8 113-8 
Pur producesates . bt eeG, os SOR Rc se 104-0 99-0} 104-3 | 108-1) 102-5 90-2 0-2 95-5 
Heather attdiproducts..}% ....4.898..... 0.0. S2s. 92-8 94-4 96-4 97-7 95-5 94-3 1-6 93-1 
Tamber andiproducts).. fi)... |. F208... eS. 122-7:| 124-5 120-7 | 116-6 | 106-1 93-6 4-6 106-2 
Rough and dressed lumber...../........2345.. 122-6.| 125-8 | 122-0 | 114-7 97-1 79-6 2-5 98-9 
Murniture.fo8: <3. bee... deteeeee cies Bae 128%49) 126-2045 1121-7. | 125-4 |, 12891 |. 194-3 1-0 122-9 
Other lumber prodtets!...... 82544...) Boek. 122-3 119-0 | 115-6] 115-8 116-6 | 112-0 1-1 115-7 
Muscial instraments 8:3. a Gee... eee. 99-9 99-5 99-4 | 101-8 | 102-8] 100-0 0-3 100-6 
Plant produets—edible! i... 1. 8/208... 5.2L. 112-3 | 118-4} 123-4 | 1384-8 | 122-7 |- 115-8 3-1 110-9 
Pulp and paper products?!....4. 2... 2.0.8eb. 118-0 | 115-1 113-1 114-2 | 114-1 113-4 6-5 111-4 
Pulp'and paper... ak . Teed... Pee 110-5} 113-2 | 110-9 | 111-9] 110-2] 108-4 3-1 107°7 
Paper products. 25S EEk .: GORE... 4, De. 113-3 113-7 115-3 116-8 116-6 115-3 0-8 112-6 
Printing and publishing.................0.000. 116-1 118-1 | 115-3 | 116-3 | 118-6] 119-6 2-6 {| 116-1 
Rubber prodeets. RL. tA... eee. 143-4 | 145-2} 140-6] 137-2] 136-3] 135-0 1-7 139-5 
Textile prodtiets...) AL... Saeed... 2 EE. 105-8 | 105-7} 104-8 | 106-9] 107-4] 105-8 8-0 107-2 
Thread yarn and clothi. ... 4: 32885......2:011. 104-1 104-4 100-6 | 102-2 105-5 | 104-9 2:9 106-0 
Hosiery and'knit goods......8.0./......5.40). 113 -St) 107-213 -1, |. 115-4.) 117-4 | tated, 1-7 113-1 
Garments and personal furnishings............. 108-5 | 105-1 105-7 | 107-6 | 104-5} 101-6 2:5 104-9 
Other textile produetal}... 1b ee!.'...2.ccunt. 104-6 | 108-4} 100-9 | 105-1 | 104-6 | 101-1 0-9 1064 
Plant produets (.eish het... 1. eGh.. Rte. 125-6 | 128-1] 120-0 | 128-2 | 130-0 | 130-3 1-6 124-6 
TODACCOM RE iy) EAMG ei PRE 5 RA 111-8 |} 115-4) 103-3 | 115-5 | 118-7] 119-7 0-9 112-3 
Distilled and malt liquors... .2:0))....2.2.481. 147-0 | 148-0] 146-1 | 148-2 | 147-7] 147-0 0-7 144-1 
Wood Distillates and extracts...............00- 183-8 | 171-4] 160-8 | 177-3 186-3 189-4 ' 0-1 171-7 
Chemicals and allied products...............005. 118-7 | 117-9 | 120-6 | 120-6] 122-3} 122-6 0:8 117-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................... 137-8 | 141-2] 139-9 | 136-7 | 133-8] 129-1 1-2 126-2 
rectric current... 2 Kae. Le Leet. 137-0 | 139-4} 136-8 | 138-9 | 132-1] 129-7 1-5 127-6 
Hlectrical apparatus O:VRE ....)0e88).... LEE. 142-7 | 146-1 154-7 | 158-2 | 164-1 161-7 1-6 143-8 
Iron and'steel products ti J,... 1. 995... .4.0: 888. 126-8 | 126-3 | 122-3 | 120-9 | 117-1] 110-9 13-8 125-2 
Cruse, rolled and forged products.............. 136-3 | 138-1] 133-3 | 132-6 | 129-0] 118-0 1-4 134-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 132-1 136-5 | 131-9 132-5 133-2 | 131-3 1-3 130-4 
Agricultural implements.,.................+00- 127-8 | 125-9} 168-3 | 103-0 96-8 96-7 0-8 115-6 
Land vehicléd’: [7 GGk 3B as SOR. 119-9 | 117-6] 114-6} 112-8 | 106-2 98-4 5-7 121-2 
145-3 | 1380-3 | 129-1] 126-8] 115-2 94-0 1-3 154-2 
142-7 | 149-4] 142-1] 146-2] 133-7] 124-8 0-5 130°3 
133-6 | 132-7] 130-8] 138-0 | 139-4] 133-5 0-5 131-9 
178-4 | 182-6] 181-3} 175-3 | 185-2 | 174-3 1-0 174-2 
127-6 | 123-8 | 128-3 | 123-0] 115-4] 116-0 0-6 127-8 
117-0 | 117-2} 114-2] 113-7] 114-6] 111-4 2:0 114-1 
1384-8 | 136-7] 183-6 | 132-9 | 135-7] 132-7 1-9 132-8 
141-7 | 147-8] 148-8 | 149-1] 149-4] 148-4 1-4 138-2 
113-4 | 113-0] 118-4] 116-6 | 113-7]! 110-7 0-4 112-5 
80-1 74-0 83:6 | 117-1 | 173-3 | 212-3 5-5 125-8 
119-5 | 122-1} 123-8} 126-6 | 128-0] 127-2 5-5 120-1 
102-9 | 104-2 | 105-9] 110-0| 112-0] 112-7 2-9 107-4 
140-3 | 145-1] 147-2] 149-7 | 152-7] 154-8 1-7 139-2 
Non-metallic mineral (other than coal).......... 148-2} 151-8 | 153-2} 151-6] 149-7] 136-9 0-9 137-1 
Communications. .............ccccecce sce ecaecee 123-8 | 126-0} 128-8 | 128-1] 125-8 | 127-5 2-9 120°6 
Pelegraphse Ay... LAURE, Read ees 130-5 | 133-7] 140-3] 185-7 | 132-5 | 129-7 0-6 124-8 
me elephones 275.0.) MAANe 2. MBAR. eee 122-0 | 123-9] 125-7] 126-0 | 124-0] 127-0 2:3 119-5 
Transportation: ....) iin... Sei. heeds 117-5 | 117-2} 117-2 | 114-3 | 113-8] 108-4 12-0 109-7 
Street railways and cartage.............c.eeee0e: 128-7 | 130-5 | 184-3 | 132-9 | 131-7] 127-5 2-5 123-6 
Steam raikways....i Ue. .... SR... See, 113-1 | 113-3 | 112-2 | 109-6 | 108-4] 102-2 7°8 107-1 
Shipping and stevedoring.................0eeeee. 126-0 | 120-8} 121-2] 113-8] 117-4] 114-4 1-7 104-7 
Construction and maintemance................. 164-5 | 186-8 | 181-3 | 162-4] 153-6] 119-0 11-1 129-7 
Building} sven. ce eee ok do HOM os Lae 148-8. | 170-2] 174-8 | 169-7 | 173-7] 150-8 5:7 135-3 
Wlighway 5.4005). .4 Moves sus deve Seas 2138-3 | 298-2 | 293-5 | 240-7 | 214-8] 125-7 2-2 150-1 
Ratlwayybals...c) heaves aa ras do ee 160-4} 153-8] 137-7] 119-7] 106-0 84-3 3-2 114-4 
Services... 8 Fe0.. Aaa oe Bede 2 See, 145-4 |} 146-6] 146-6] 141-0] 181-6] 125-3 2-0 130-3 
Hotels and restaurants i... fed dd. ..64.5208l. 154-8 | 159-3 | 158-3 | 149-4] 132-4] 193-8 1-1 131-8 
Professional see: .:.7 BAEC. osk eRe co leases 126-6 | 122-6 | 124-5 | 118-4 | 119-8] 117-1 0-2 121-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..............e+:0e0: 135-1 | 132-9 | 133-2 | 133-9 | 184-1] 130-7 0-7 130-6 
BRACE 5 i Gee... DON, ok MRE SLE 127-7 | 126-1} 127-8 | 128-2 | 180-7 | 135-4 8-9 126-2 
OR etal. Gel so « p Ne. Us sine UO, 132-8 | 129-4 | 130-1] 130-6] 134-6] 143-2 6°5 131-0 
Wholesale #21)... Rubeuc. eae cs «eee: 116-8} 118-7-}:512247 | 122-9 | 191-8. |. 117-7 2-4 115-8 
AWiIndustries:..... C240... RL. od Sed. 124-7 | 127-8 | 126-8 | 125-6| 124-6] 119-1 100-0 119-0 
ae rec eo a A A Do. ee, i! Ry OY 
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marked gains, especially in vegetabie food, 
printing and publishing, tobacco, distilled and 
malt liquor and iron and steel plants: on the 
other hand, textile factories registered a lower 
average of employment. Communications and 
trade generally showed a much better situa- 
tion than in 1928 or any other year of the 
record; in transportation and construction the 
index numbers averaged practically the saine 
as in 1928, but were higher than in previous 
years for which data are available. 


Quebec—Considerable fluctuations were in- 
dicated in Quebec, but the index averaged 
higher than in earlier years of the record. 
From the low point of 112-8 on March 1, it 
rose to its maximum of 136-5 on September 
1, and at the beginning of December was 
higher than the average for any previous year 
on record. The staffs of the employers fur- 
nishing data averaged 11,977 and the index 
averaged 124-2 in 1929, compared with 11,028 
and 119-9, respectively, in 1928. Manufac- 
turing, transportation and construction were 
more active; within the first-named, general 
improvement was noted except in the leather 
industry, which showed a contraction as com- 
pared with 1928. 


Toronto.—Employment at the beginning of 
1929 showed the usual pronounced curtailment, 
the losses being rather less extensive than in 
the same period of the preceding year. From 
February on, however, the trend was almost 
_ uninterruptedly upward until October 1, when 
the index reached its maximum of 126-3, an 
increase of 11 points since the first of Janu- 
ary. Moderate declines were then indicated 
on November 1 and December 1, but the 
situation continued better than on the same 
dates in earlier years of the record. The index 
for the year averaged 121-3, as against 112-1 
during 1928. The number of employees of the 
co-operating firms during 1929, averaged 
123,927, while in the year before the mean was 
111,992. Within the manufacturing group, 
food, iron and steel, textiles, printing and pub- 
lishing and other plants recorded marked gains. 
Transportation, construction, communications, 
services and trade were also decidedly more 
active during 1929 than in 1928 and earlier 
years for which statistics have been compiled. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
ported practically the same volume of em- 
ployment as in the preceding year, pulp and 
paper and other plants showing greater 
activity, while lumber mills were rather 
slacker. Gains were also shown in construc- 
tion and trade, those in the former being 
especially noteworthy. A mean payroll of 
12,695 workers was reported by the employers 


furnishing data, and the index averaged 120-7, 
as compared with 11,995 employees and an 
average index of 115-6 in 1928. 


Hamilton—Improvement was noted in 
Hamilton during the greater part of 1929, the 
index reaching the maximum so far recorded 
on August 1, when it stood at 1385-8, and 
averaging 128-4 in the twelve months, as com- 
pared with 108-2 in 1928. Manufacturing, 
generally, was considerably brisker; the elec- 
trical apparatus and iron and steel industries 
maintained a much higher level of employ- 
ment than in the preceding year, and textiles 
were also rather busier. Construction and 
trade were more active, especially pronounced 
advances being indicated in the former, as a 
result of an important program of industrial 
expansion carried on during 1929. The co- 
operating firms reported an average working 
force of 38,351 persons, while in the preceding 
year the average was 31,799. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities.— 
The index number of employment in the 
Border Cities averaged 153°2 and the recorded 
payrolls averaged 18,906 workers in 1929, com- 
pared with 137-3 and 16,447, respectively, in 
the preceding year, and 86°2 and 9,654, re- 
spectively, in 1927. Activity during the first 
half of 1929 was considerably greater than in 
the same months of 1928, but in the succeed- 
ing months it was lower, largely owing to 
curtailment in the automobile group. Em- 
ployment in this industry was extremely brisk 
during 1928 and first part of 1929, but as al- 
ready stated, towards the latter part of the 
year production declined, as was also the 
case in automotive plants in the United States. 
Other branches of manufactures registered ex- 
pansion, and construction was also busier. 


Winnipeg—The situation in Winnipeg was 
more favourable in each of the first nine 
months of 1929 than in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year, while from 
September onward, it was not quite so good, 
mainly as a result of the smaller crop. The 
mean index of employment for the year was 
112-3, compared with 110-1 in 1928. Manu- 
facturing, in practically all branches, was much 
brisker, but transportation, construction and 
trade reported a slightly lower level of em-~- 
ployment. Am average staff of 32,813 was 
recorded by the firms whose data were re- 
ceived, an increase of over 1,900 as compared 
with the 1928 mean. 


Vancouver.—Conditions in Vancouver were 
generally better, the index averaging 109-2 as 
compared with 104-3 in the preceding year, 
while the paylists covered averaged 28,883 
persons as against 26,682 in 1928. An upward 
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movement was shown in manufactures as a 
whole during 1929 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, in spite of losses in the lumber 
industry. Communications, transportation, 
services and trade were decidedly more active, 
while construction averaged approximately the 
same. 

cities are 


Index numbers by given in 


Table IL. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Considerable expansion in manufacturing 
Was an important factor in the general im- 
provement registered in 1929, when activity 
in this division was greater than in any other 
year since 1920. Statistics were received from 
some 4,059 manufacturers employing, on the 
average, 555,280 operatives, as compared with 
the average of 508,462 reported by the 3,950 
establishments reporting in 1928. The index 
averaged 117-1 per cent of the 1926 payrolls 
of the co-operating firms, and compared satis- 
factorily with an average of 110-1 in the pre- 
ceding year. The mean payroll per establish- 
ment increased from 129 employees in 1928, 
to 137 in 1929, as compared with 123 in 1927. 
Practically all branches of manufacturing 
shared in the generally favourable movement, 
the only exception worthy of note being the 
leather group, which continued dull. Especi- 
ally important were the gains in the iron and 
steel, rubber, lumber, food, pulp and paper 
and textile groups, which together employ a 
large proportion of the workers engaged in 
manufacturing processes. Although the usual 
seasonal heavy losses incidental to the holi- 
day and inventory season will have reduced 
employment ‘to a considerable extent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, it may be expected that with the 
approach of spring the upward trend will be 
resumed. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division during 1928 was better than in 
any previous year of the record, and this high 
level was maintained in 1929. Fish-preserving 
factories and dairies registered marked activ- 
ity, while meat-packing plants reported smaller 
staffs. The payrolls of the reporting employers 
averaged 18,175 persons, varying between 
15,883 on March 1, and 20,433 at the begin- 
ning of August. The mean index was 113-8, 
compared with 111:2 in 1928. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories, on the whole, 
afforded less employment than in the preced- 
ing year; an average working force of 16,460 
employees was recorded by the co-operating 
establishments, and the mean index was 98:1, 
as compared with 100-7 in 1928. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal movements 
always indicated in lumber works caused the 
usual fluctuations during 1929, when employ- 
ment was generally brisker than in 1928. 
Steady gains between February 1, and August 
1, were succeeded by consistent losses during 
the latter part of the year. The payrolls of the 
firms furnishing data ranged between 41,844 
persons at the beginning of January and 
63,865 on August 1, averaging 53,870 in the 12 
months, as compared with the 1928 mean of 
51,185. The average index, standing at 106-2, 
was several points above the mean for the 
preceding year; it was also higher than in 
earlier years of the record. Rough and dressed 
lumber mills recorded a larger volume of em- 
ployment than in 1928, and improvement in 
that comparison was also noted in furniture 
and other lumber factories. 


Musical Instruments—Activity in musical 
instrument factories was not quite so pro- 
nounced as in 1928, according to statements 
from some 40 firms whose staffs averaged 
3,027. The mean index stood at 100-6 in 1929, 
as compared with 101-4 in the preceding year. 
The production of radio apparatus is not in- 
cluded in this industrial group, which has un- 
doubtedly been affected by the marked activ- 
ity recently prevailing in that line. 


Plant Products, Edible—Employment in 
vegetable food factories, on the whole, was 
considerably better in 1929 than in the pre- 
ceding year. The bakery, biscuit and confec- 
tionery industries reported greater activity; 
canneries afforded much more employment 
than in 1928, and flour and cereal mills were 
also busier. An average working force of 
31,074 persons was registered by the reporting 
establishments, in which the number of oper- 
atives ranged between 26,584 on February 1, 
and 38,874 at the beginning of October. The 
mean, general index of 110-9 in 1929 compared 
favourably with the 1928 average of .103-2. 


Pulp and Paper—Continued development 
of the pulp and paper industries caused con- 
siderable increases, employment in this group 
being better in 1929 than in any other of the 
ten years for which records are available. 
The reported staffs averaged 66,086 employees 
and the index 111°4, as compared with 62,052 
and 108-8, respectively, in 1928. Activity was 
maintained last year at a fligh level in pulp 
and paper mills; the printing and publishing 
group showed substantial advances, while no 
general change took place in paper product 
factories, 

Rubber Products—Activity did not ad- 


vance so rapidly during 1929 as in 1928, but 
nevertheless employment continued in greater 
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volume than in any other year of the record. 
The mean index in 1929 was 139-5, compared 
with 128-7 in the preceding year. Footwear, 
tire and other rubber factories were active in 
Quebec and Ontario. The payrolls of the 
plants supplying information averaged 17,697, 
ranging between 16,895 workers on April 1 
and 18,400 at the beginning of August; in 
1928, the reported staffs averaged 16,206. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed fluctuations which dif- 
fered from those noted in 1928; considerable 
improvement was indicated during the first 
quarter of the year, followed by a lengthy 
period of inactivity, despite which, the situa- 
tion was more favourable at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. The index aver- 
aged 107-2, as compared with 105°1 in 1928. 
An average staff of 81,367 employees was re- 
ported by the co-operating manufacturers; 
who averaged 555. Practically all branches of 
this group were busier, the greatest improve- 
ment being in thread, yarn and cloth and 
hosiery and knitting mills. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt LInquors— 
Statements were compiled from over 140 firms, 
whose working forces averaged 15,926 persons, 
varying between 14315 on January 1, and 
16,718 at the beginning of December. The 
mean index of 124-6 in 1929 was many points 
higher than in 1928, when it was 109°3. To- 
bacco factories and breweries were active dur- 


ing the year under review. 


Chemical and Allied Products—A higher 
level of employment than in previous years 
of the record was indicated in this group dur- 
ing 1929, when the index averaged 117°8 as 
compared with 110°5 in 1928. An average pay- 
roll of 7,841 workers was registered by the 
employers whose statistics were tabulated, as 
against the 1928 mean of 7,183. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Improve- 
ment was reported during six months in 1929, 
when employment was in greater volume than 
in any other year of the record. The index 
number averaged 126-2, while in 1928 it was 
111-4. The marked activity in building dur- 
ing 1929 is reflected in the personnel of build- 
ing material factories, 139 of which reported 
an average working force of 12,585 persons. 
At the maximum, the number employed was 
14,122. 

Electric Current —The number employed in 
electric current works was greater than in 
any other of the last ten years; the index 
averaged 127-6, as compared with 118-3 during 
1928, the previous high level of the record. 
The aggregate staffs of the co-operating pro- 
ducers averaged 15,389 during 1929, when the 
average number on the payrolls of the indi- 
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vidual firms making returns was 169, as com- 
pared with 158 in the preceding year. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes the manufacture of 
radios and equipment, was in greater volume 
during 1929 than in any other period on record, 
steady improvement having been shown in the 
first eleven months of last year. The reported 
payrolls included, on the average, 14,555 work- 
ers and the mean index was 148°8, as com- 
pared with 11,912 and 117-9, respectively, in 
1928. 

Iron and Steel Products—Improvement 
in the general situation was noted during the 
first part of 1929, and, despite the succeeding 
period of curtailment, the index averaged 
125.2, or between 12 and 13 points higher 


- than in the preceding year, when employment 


was in turn, higher than in other years for 
which data are available. Gains were shown 
in all branches of the group, those in vehicle 
factories being particularly noteworthy, in 
spite of the falling off in automobile pro- 
duction which affected the situation in the 
latter part of the year. The crude, rolled and 
forged, machinery, agricultural implement and 
structural iron and steel groups also recorded 
great activity. The aggregate working force 
of some 660 manufacturers of iron and steel 
products who reported during 1929, averaged 
161,126 persons, while in 1928 the mean was 
143.013 and in 1927 it was 126,920; the average 
labour force per establishment in the year 
under review was 244 workers, or 29 more than 
in the preceding year, and 46 more than in 
1927. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division fluctuated considerably during 
the year under review, but in every month 
was in greater volume than in the same month 
of any other year since 1920. The index 
averaged 132.8 and the reported employees 
19,994, compared with 119.7 and 17,705, re- 
spectively, in 1928. 

Mineral Products—Employment in non- 
metallic mineral product plants was much 
brisker, the index standing at 138.2, as com- 
pared with 120.5 in 1928. Statements were 
received each month from over 80 firms with 
an average staff of 13,351 persons, as against 
11,439 in the preceding year. The _ gas, 
petroleum and other divisions of this classi- 
fication maintained a good volume of employ- 
ment. 

Other Manufacturing Industries—Fur fac- 
tories showed a more favourable situation 
than in the preceding year, and the production 
of wood distillates and extracts and of mis- 
cellaneous manufactured products also in- 
creased. 
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Logging 


Logging camps, on the whole, reported de- 
cidedly greater activity than in 1928; in fact, 
the index averaged higher than in any other 
year for which data are available. The work- 
ing force of the firms supplying information 
averaged 32,311 men and the index number 
125.8 in 1929; in 1928, the mean index was 
114.5 and the average payroll 27,518. As has 
already been mentioned in other issues, the 
growing practice on the part of the langer 
operators, of letting contracts for their wood 
requirements to small contractors and to 
settlers on the northern frontiers of settle- 
ment, is increasing the difficulty of collecting 
current statistics on employment. As usual, 
the greatest variation in logging was in 
Ontario and Quebec, while in British Columbia 
a rather more constant volume of employment 
was afforded. 

Mining 

As in 1928, there were losses in employment 
in mining during the first part of 1929, 
followed by a series of advances lasting until 
the beginning of October, when declines were 
indicated; the gains during this period of ex- 
pansion resulted in a more favourable situation 
than in any other year of the record. The in- 
dex averaged 120.1, compared with 114.4 in 
1928. In coal-mining, conditions were slightly 
better than in 1928, employment being gen- 
erally more active. The mean index was 
107.4, as compared with 106.4 in 1928, while 
the labour force of the co-operating operators 
averaged 27,666 workers in 1929. In metallic 
ores, the level of employment was decidedly 
higher, the index, at 189.2, averaging some 
twelve points more than in 1928, the previous 
maximum. The staffs of the reporting firms 
averaged 16,055 during the year under review, 
compared with 14,312 in the preceding year. 
When the operations planned in the newly 
prospected areas are established, employment 
in metallic ore mines may be expected to 
show further important advances. Non- 
metallic minerals (other than coal) registered 
greatly increased employment, an upward 
movement being recorded during a good share 
of the year. The index averaged 137.1, as 
against 123.8 in the preceding year; a mean 
payroll of 8,803 persons was employed by the 
co-operating firms, while those reporting in 
1928 had an average of 7,876. Quarries, 
asbestos mines and other divisions coming 
under this heading recorded considerable 
activity, in sympathy with that generally pre- 
vailing in the construction industries. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
first three months of 1929, after whieh the 
tendency was almost uninterruptedly favour- 
able until the beginning of September, when 
the effect of the small crop in the West and 
of the delay in the movement of grain, was 
shown in curtailed employment. 

However, the activity in the first nine 
months on steam railways, and throughout 
the year in local transportation, resulted in a 
higher level of employment in the twelve 
months as a whole. The index averaged 109.7, 
as compared with 105.9 in 1928. The trans- 
portation companies whose returns were 
tabulated employed, on the average, 124,462 
workers, as compared with 118,759 in 1928. In 
the steam railway division, the index averaged 
107.1, or less than one point higher than in 
1928; at its peak on August 1, it stood at 
118.3, which is the highest point yet reached. 
An average working force of 84,438 employees 
was recorded in steam railway operation, com- 
pared with 83,337 in 1928. Street railways 
and cartage, reporting an average payroll of 
24,381 persons, were generally much more 
active, the index averaging 123.6, compared 
with 111.7 in 1928. Employment in shipping 
and stevedoring was also brisker than in 1928, 
in spite of the grain congestion; the mean 
index was 104.7, while the reported staffs 
averaged 15,648, varying between 10,614 per- 
sons on March 1, and 10,486 at the beginning 
of September. In the preceding year, the 
mean index was 96.4. 


Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones showed further 
substantial advances during 1929; the index 
averaged 120.6, or over twelve points higher 
than in 1928, the previous high level of this 
record. The personnel of the companies 
furnishing data averaged 29,077 employees, of 
whom some 78 per cent were engaged on 
telephones. The improvement during 1929 
was general throughout the Dominion. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Very pronounced expansion was indicated 
by the construction industries in 1929; during 
the period of most marked activity, from 
February 1, to August 1, more than 100,000 
workers were added to the forces of the. co- 
operating contractors, whose payrolls averaged 
122,239 during the 12 months, varying between © 
72,913 on February 1, and 177,459 at the 
beginning of August. The general index for 
this growp averaged 129.7 compared with 
118.8 in 1928, the previous high level of this 
record. Building construction gained steadily 
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from March 1, to September 1, and showed 
further improvement on November 1, but 
was comparatively brisk in every month. A 
mean index of 135.3 in 1929 compared 
favourably with that of 112.0 in the preceding 
year. The average number of persons em- 
ployed by the reporting contractors was 51,- 
851. As already mentioned in the case of 
logging, there is a growing tendency on the 
part of the larger contractors to sublet their 
contracts by trades to subcontractors, who 
usually employ a comparatively small num- 
ber of workers. When they have less than 15 
employees, they are not asked to furnish data 
on employment, so that the number employed 
in building is undobutedly considerably in ex- 
cess of that covered in these statistics. Road 
construction reported many additions to staffs 
during the summer, when the number em- 
ployed was higher than in any other year on 
record; in the Western provinces, the favour- 
able weather conditions and an easy labour 
market, due to the smaller crop, facilitated 
work on an extensive program of highway con- 
struction and improvement. The payrolls 
registered averaged 25,328 workers, and ranged 
between 5,784 on April 1 and 51,867 at the 
beginning of August. In many districts, road 
work is supplementary to the occupations 
ordinarily followed by nearby residents, 
particularly agriculturists during slack periods 
on their farms. Employment in railway con- 
struction, (which the working forces covered 
averaged 45,059 men) did not attain so great 
a volume as in 1928, but with that exception, 
was brisker than in any other year of the 
record. The index averaged 114.4, while in 
1928 the mean was 116.7 and in 1927, it was 
101.6. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 200 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 21,196. Gains were noted 
from January to September, succeeded by 
seasonal declines until the end of the year. 
Employment in hotels and restaurants was 
very active during 1929, partly as a result 
of the extensive tourist trade, while improve- 
ment was also shown in other divisions. The 
index number averaged 130.3, as against 118.1 
in 1928; this was considerably better than in 
any other year of the record. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was decidedly more 
favourable than in previous years of the 
record, the index number being higher in each 
month of 1929 than in the corresponding month 
of any other of the last ten years. Both retail 
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and wholesale trading establishments shaied in 
the gains, which were fairly well distributed 
over the country. With one exception, there 
was uninterrupted expansion from March until 
the end of the year. The payrolls of the co- 
operating firms averaged 83,408 persons and 
the index 126.2, compared with 73,911 and 
116.1, respectively, in 1928. Of these workers 
over 70 per cent were classified as employed in 
retail stores. In recent years, a growing ten- 
dency has been in evidence in this group for 
the larger stores and the chain organizations to 
albsorb small businesses which would not other- 
wise have been represented in these statistics, 
but it is also true that a general and healthy 
growth has characterized trade; this is specially 
significant as an indication of the increased 
purchasing power and the greater prosperity of 
the Canadian consumer. 


Tables Showing Employment by Industries 


Table III gives the index numbers of em- 
ployment by main industrial divisions since 
1926, while the trend of employment during 
the years 1926-29 in some 60 industries is 
shown in Table IV. The columns headed 
“relative weight” indicate the proportion that 
the number of employees in the indicated in- 
dustry is of the total number of employees re- 
ported in Canada by the firms making returns 
on June 1 and December 1 of the indicated 
years. 


In connection with the construction of the 
new Canadian National Railway terminals at 
Montreal, which are said to constitute the 
greatest single building program in Canada, 
Sir Henry Thornton recently informed a 
delegation from the Building Trades Council 
that a clause requiring the contractor to pay 
the current standard wage for the different 
classes of labour employed would be inserted 
in all contracts and sub-contracts for the 
work. This provision is in keeping with the 
regular practice on the Canadian National 
Railways, the Fair Wage Clause being incor- 
porated in all construction contracts. 





A Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
was recently appointed in Great Britain, with 


instructions to inquire into the structure and 


organization of the Service, with special refer- 
ence to the standard of remuneration, including 
the differential rates as between men and 
women; ithe machinery existing for the dis- 
cussion of condition of employment; the 
question of retirement, especially the position 
of women who retire on marriage. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMFNT IN CANADA IN 
NOVEMBER, 1929 | 


pas following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so re- 
porting in November was 7,197, their em- 
ployees numbering 1,038,880 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under re- 
view. The number of unions reporting for No- 
vember was 1,761, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 212,978 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. : 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of various 
classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1929, as 
Reported by Employers 


The seasonal falling-off in employment re- 
corded at the beginning of December was on a 
larger scale than in most of the last ten years; 
the small crop, the grain congestion, the short- 
age of power in British Columbia due to lack 
of rain, the feeling of caution in business re- 
sulting from the stock market depression, and 
the seasonal reaction from the unusually pro- 
nounced industrial activity indicated in recent 
months, combined to produce a contraction 
rather greater than the average; but in spite 
of this, employment was in greater volume 
than in the early winter of any previous year 
of the record. The 7,197 firms reporting to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics employed 
1,038,880 persons on December 1, compared 
with 1,086,380 in the preceding month. Re- 
flecting this decline of over four per cent, 
the index, based upon the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 119-1, compared with 124-6 on 
November 1, 1929, and with 116-7, 108-1, 
102-3, 96-5, 91-9, 96:9, 96°3 and 88°3 on 
December 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 

The most noteworthy losses were again in- 
dicated in construction and manufacturing, 
while very pronounced improvement was re- 
ported in logging and trade. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces, as is customary at the 
time of year. 


Maritime Provinces—Large seasonal re- 
ductions were noted in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, chiefly in construction, but also in 
lumber mills and iron and steel plants, while 
logging, trade and shipping afforded greater 
employment. The payrolls of 554 co-operat- 
ing employers totalled 76,649 workers, as 
against 84,220 workers on November 1. Smaller 
losses were reported on the same date in 1928, 
but the index was then much lower. 


Quebec.—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Quebec, according to statements from 1,665 
employers of 299,196 persons, or 11,087 less 
than in the preceding month. Manufacturing, 
construction and transportation showed de- 
clines, those in construction being particularly 
noteworthy; on the other hand, logging was 
decidedly busier and important improvement 
was also shown in trade. Less pronounced 
decreases were recorded on December 1, 1928, 
when employment was in smaller volume. 


Ontario —Employment in Ontario showed a 
considerable contraction; 11,914 workers were 
released from the staffs of the 3,230 firms 
whose statistics were received, and who had 
437,678 on their payrolls. Retail trade and 
logging registered marked seasonal gains, and 
considerable improvement was also shown in 
the tobacco, telephone and metal mining 
groups. ‘Transportation, construction and 
manufacturing, however, reported large losses, 
and smaller reductions were shown in quarry- 
ing, wholesale trade and services. The index 
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was over three points higher than in the same 
month in 1928, when curtailment was also 
reported. 


Prairie Provinces—Further pronounced- de- 
clines were indicated in the Prairie Provinces 
on the date under review, when 12,518 per- 
sons were let out by the 1,015 reporting em- 
ployers, who had 140,846 on their staffs. 
Logging, coal-mining, telephones and retail 
trade were much more active, while construc- 
tion registered particularly pronounced re- 
ductions, and transportation and manufactur- 
ing were also slacker. The situation in these 
provinces has been greatly affected by the 
small harvest and the tie-up in the movement 
of grain, resulting in a lower level of em- 
ployment than at the beginning of December, 
1928, although activity was greater than in 
the early winter of all other years on record. 

British Columbia— Continued losses involv- 
ing a larger number of workers than those 
noted on December 1, 1928, were shown in 
British Columbia, where 732 firms had 84,511 
employees, as compared with 88,921 in their 
last report. Food factories and himber mills 
were slacker, as were construction, transporta- 
tion and logging; on the other hand, trade 
recorded more activity. The situation con- 
tinued better than on the same date in any 
of the last ten years. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The eight centres for which separate tabu- 
lations are made showed lessened activity, the 
losses in Montreal being most noteworthy. 

Montreal—There was a reduction in the 
employment afforded by the 893 co-operating 
firms, whose staffs declined by 5,622 persons 
to 144324 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing and construction reported a 
considerable falling-off, while retail establish- 
ments showed increased employment. Less 
extensive losses were noted on the same date 
in 1928, but the situation continued better 
than in the early winter of 1928, or of any 
other year since the record for this city was 
commenced in 1922. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec City 
showed a decrease, 629 workers being laid off 
by the 121 employers whose returns were re- 
ceived and who had 12,854 employees on 
December 1. ‘The largest contractions were 
in construction and manufacturing. Rather 
smaller declines were indicated on the same 
date in 1928, when the index was five points 
lower. 


Toronto.—Continued decreases in person- 
nel were reported in Toronto by 953 firms 
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who employed 129,144 persons, as compared 
with 131,109 at the beginning of November. 
Trade showed noteworthy improvement, but 
manufacturing, construction, services, com- 
munications and transportation were slacker. 
Although gains had been registered on De- 
cember 1, 1928, the volume of employment 
was then rather smaller. 


Otlawa—Curtailment was shown in this 
city, chiefly in manufactures and construction, 
while communications afforded more employ- 
ment, largely due to a _ reorganization of 
divisional headquarters in the Bell Telephone 
Co.; 145 employers in Ottawa recorded a 
combined payroll fo 13,270 workers, as against 
13,505 in their last report. Employment was 
more active than at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1928, when larger losses had been 
indicated. 


Hamilton—Declines were reported in Ham- 
ilton, where an aggregate staff of 38,650 per- 
sons was employed by the 221 firms furnish- 
ing data, who had 39,177 employees on their 
November 1 forces. Construction was busier, 
but manufactures were decidedly slacker. The 
index many points higher than on the same 
date a year ago, when improvement was noted. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was another large reduction in the 
Border Cities, mainly in manufacturing. 
Statemenis were tabulated from 1385 em- 
ployers with 15,393 workers, or 1,436 less than 
in the preceding month. Rather greater losses 
were indicated on December 1, 1928, but em- 
ployment then was at a higher level as the 
automobile trades had been enjoying a period 
of very marked activity, which did not con- 
tinue into the latter part of 1929. 


Winnipeg —Employment decreased in Win- 
nipeg, according to data received from 337 
firms employing 34,024 persons. Improvement 
was reported in trade and communications, 
while manufacturing, construction and trans- 
portation released employees. The index was 
slightly lower than on the same date in 1928, 
when practically no change from November 
had been noted. 


Vancouver—There was also a contraction 
in Vancouver, according to 286 employers of 
29,524 workers, or 649 less than on November 
1. Manufacturing and construction showed 
curtailment, but trade afforded more employ- 
ment, A more extensive reduction had been 
recorded at the beginning of December, 1928, 
when the index was lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


A substantial reduction in employment oc- 
curred in manufacturing establishments, 4,246 
of which employed 541,315 operatives, com- 
pared with 562,275 on November 1. This 
decline exceeded that noted at the beginning 
of December, 1928, when the index was prac- 
tically the same as on the date under review; 
on December 1 in all other years of record, 
it was lower. Iron and steel and lumber 


factories reported the greatest contractions, 
while smaller losses were noted in food, tex- 
tiles and other groups. 

Animal  Products—Edible—There were 
further seasonal dechines in  fish-canneries 
(mainly in the Maritime Provinces), and also 
in dairies. The result was a reduction of 815 
in the staffs of the 201 firms making returns, 
who had 18,214 employees. This decrease in- 
volved about the same number of persons as 


Nore.—The “relative weight”’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste ].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 
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Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
100-4 79-8 91-5 94-9 78-9 
103-4 89-5 100-5 100-8 84-8 
102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86-7 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95°3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 118-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
7:4 28-8 42-1 13-6 8-1 
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that recorded on the same date in 1928, when 
employment was at a slightly higher level. 
Leather and  Products—Following the 
favourable movement indicated during the 
last few months, employment in this industry 
showed a loss at the beginning of December, 
chiefly in boot and shoe factories. Statements 
were tabulated from 176 manufacturers, 
employing 16,675 persons, as compared with 
16,897 on November 1. Greater losses had 
been noted on December 1, 1928, when the 
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index was slightly lower than on the date 
under review. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtail- 
ment of operations on a smaller scale than at 
the beginning of December, 1928, took place 
in saw-mills, while furniture, vehicle and- 
match factories also reported reductions in 
payrolls. All provinces shared in the down- 
ward movement. Data were received from 
699 firms in this industry, whose staffs 
declined from 54,327 workers on November 1, 


Nore.—The “‘relative weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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to 47,839 on December 1. The index was 
slightly lower than on the same date a year 
ago. 

Plant Products—Edible—Contractions in 
the different divisions of the vegetable food 
group produced a reduction of 2,107 employees 
in the 368 plants from which returns were 
received, and which reported a combined 
working force of 32,679 operatives. Fruit and 
vegetable canneries released help, owing to 


the completion of the season’s work, and 
biscuit and confectionery factories were also 
slacker, while the sugar and syrup and the 
coffee and spice divisions recorded slight 
improvement. In the Prairie Provinces, 
activity increased, but elsewhere curtailment 
was indicated. The volume of employment 
on December 1, 1928, was smaller, although 
the losses then noted were rather less 
extensive. 


Nore:—The “Relative weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number. 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tapia III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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1B c(h nee Rene CR AANA Mercia. 102-3 101-5 139-2 
1927 
ATMEL css dels dete sioceaae 95-9 94-7 136-1 
Hebree 1)... cask te ete bane 96-6 98-2 149-1 
UMC a ee RP. - ane BiC 97-5 99-8 137-5 
FNS oo WR i RAO 97-4 101-5 85-7 
IMSS HEL. SGcisids sere tetns Seats 101-8 103-9 82-8 
UNUM cs cles oats ie os clas 107-2 106-9 86-8 
JULY AIL ice lc Rieetoe |. aces 109-7 106-8 69-9 
Tee ak «A A ie ara oe 110-5 107-0 68°6 
SODUAMEN c..< ccdo'. 2 e titersie lo marae 111-0 106-8 78°7 
a WERE A Se marine 110-3 106-4 96-8 
INOW Lites cee eases be ene 108-8 104-9 136-3 
NP EGH ed en cae os tots 108-1 104-3 182-7 
1928 
ABT Os: > @ DAR RN GA tr SE Reracaeicr 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Je CF, su epee oes pie eee es 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Marea onc. cutie cs oe 102-6 104-7 159-6 
PADIS <2 et See oss 102-3 106-6 88-3 
May Pele cae ates a 106-8 109-0 78°5 
JUNG LS 604 os eens ce ts 113-8 112-6 85-9 
SULVIE hos coor coe tee eee ee 117-7 113-1 69-5 
VN 2 OS GaP AA 3 SP ean 119-3 115-2 68-6 
Septaeal. ot). Reeth... = 4 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Octregel 2.2 9. Pee ee 118-8 115-7 98-5 
INGV Sn as ek RE. ieee 118-9 115-1 139-3 
Do. lag) RAGE etree ceteris 116-7 112-9 178-1 
1929 
RES i iat |p 8 Peete ae ie 25 dey a 109-1 107-8 171-0 
Febais. 5: 2c8 ee: 110-5 112-7 178-3 
Maa TMH jos 02. sees ct 111-4 115-7 167-8 
WN 0504 boLh 3 IR ergeh be ea ye 110-4 116-5 83-1 
Mavi os Shee 116-2 119-8 75-8 
SUNG WL. 66.25 MERE SS. Oe: 122-2 121-2 92-7 
Duly Peake soso oer eee 124-7 120-3 80-1 
AUSMELL Si chicos ieee cen 127-8 121-6 74-0 
Sontqeil 223.52 Pek coche 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Octtee tl Fs cle Ree be 125-6 120-2 117-1 
INGVeEl ood s cRabeee es eee 124-6 117-2 173-3 
Decals. Ae ocee: Brae hc 119-1 112-8 212-3 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Peer 1929. 100-0 §2-1 5-5 


Commun-| Trans- Con- 


Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107-5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 

98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 

99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73:1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67:6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105:8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 | . 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 

5-5 2-9 12-0 11-1 2-0 8-9 
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Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 535 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were reduced by 522 
persons to 67,934 at the beginning of 
December. Employment continued brisker 
than on the same date in any other year of 
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and paper works released some employees. 
Reductions in personnel were shown in all 
except the Western Provinces. 

Textile Products—There was a recession in 
employment in these industries, shared in by 
practically all divisions. Returns were com- 








the record. Improvement took place in print- piled from 632 manufacturers employing 
ing and publishing establishments, while pulp 83,186 workers, or 1,049 less than in the 
Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=110) 
: 1Relative | Dec.1, | Nov.1, | Dec.1, | Dec.1, | Dec.1, | Dec.1. | Dec. 1, 
Industries weight 1929 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
VON LACEUTIUT we steps AAS TNS mses See actos 9 52-1 112-8 117-2 112-9 104-3 101-5 95-3 88-7 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 110-1 115-2 112-2 109-6 101-4 96-9 94-2 
Hur:and products: .a..52.400.eee 2 90-2 102-5 90-8 103-2 103-6 113-3 103-3 
Leather and products............... 1-6 94-3 95-5 93-9 105-8 106-1 97-6 96-5 
Lumber and products............... 4:6 93-6 106-1 95-4 89-5 90-0 86-2 81-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-5 79-6 97-1 84-9 79-1 83-4 81-1 77-1 
MOrniburem eens. see ce eee 1-0 124-3 128-1 121-4 114-0 105-2 100-1 92-5 
Other lumber products............- 1-1 112-0 116-6 108-6 103-6 99-3 92-0 34-6 
Musical instruments..............66- 3 100-0 102-8 116-4 108-7 112-2 98-6 94-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 115-8 122-7 111-8 107-5 108-0 104-3 102-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-5 113-4 114-1 110-0 107-5 103-9 94-5 90-9 
Pulprandpaper?...se. . taesiees . ae 3-1 108-4 110-2 106-1 106-3 103-8 89-0 83-7 
IBADER PEOCUCtS 2a. see go.e etek crass rus 8 115-3 116°6 115:3 112-5 105-1 102-5 97-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 119-6 118-6 113-7 108-0 103-5 99-8 98-7 
Rubber productsy...005.... aint ss 1-7 135-0 136-3 145-3 121-5 103-4 107-4 83°3 
PRextile Products onauserece eye nats so. sie aes 8-0 105-8 107-4 108-8 106-5 101-6 97-7 88-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 104-9 105-5 110-6 113-1 102-6 100-2 86-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 117-2 117-1 113-5 104-5 1038-7 95-8 86-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 2:5 101-6 104-5 103-9 99-5 98-4 94-3 90-2 
Other textile products............. 9 101-1 104-6 107-8 108-6 102-9 101-5 97-6 
Plant products, (n.0:8)ise- a> ose oa cates’ 1:6 130-3 130-0 125-6 112-5 105-1 106-5 103-8 
MODACCO eee ee tae Tere re 9 119-7 118-7 LLZI9 Bl es ee ROTA) ee ea 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 147-0 147-7 1 E71 E18) | ERP Leyte ASEAN him ey geet |S Sea me racing 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 189-4 186-3 159-4 129-7 98-0 105-4 121-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 8 122-6 122-3 114-0 105-8 102-7 96-9 95-0 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 129-1 133-8 120-1 105-2 102-7 91-2 82-9 
Blectricscurrenthe..4.5.cei a ees osc: 1-5 129-7 132-1 123-9 111-4 101-4 99-0 105-0 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 161-7 164-1 128-9 112-9 110-8 96-6 99-4 
Tron and steel products.............. 13-8 110-9 117-1 116-3 100-6 100-5 92-6 82-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 118-0 129-0 125-8 112-3 104-3 94-6 72-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1:3 131-3 133-2 124-2 112-4 102-9 93-5 86-1 
Agricultural implements........... 8 96-7 96-8 111-6 94-2 108-4 81-0 52-7 
Band vehiclosieuad. cn,» +e aa ees 5-7 98-4 106-2 108-8 93-9 96-8 93-0 87-1 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-3 94-0 115-2 122-7 85-3 97-2 88-8 77-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 5 124-8 133-7 108-7 100-6 98-7 103-9 82-2 
Heating appliances...............- 5 133-5 139-4 122-9 111-0 104-3 101-2 95-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 174-3 185-2 154-5 120-3 99-6 80-5 73°6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
NIGES en 1 oe aster era cess 6 116-0 115-4 121-3 91-7 100-5 94-6 82-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-0 111-4 114-6 117-5 104-9 104-8 93-7 84-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 132-7 135-7 126-1 114-8 106-3 95-9 78-2 
Mineral products... sect: ise ocucle se 1-4 148-4 149-4 131-5 103-6 100-2 100-1 98-1 
Miscellaneous ®t}. «2... oie fae sees © “4 110-7 113-7 109-1 97-6 103-9 94-1 94-0 
POL PRO nO OO 5-5 212-3 173-3 178-1 182-7 139-2 139-2 153-6 
Mining Reve scars chro tess SUS ee cw oon: 5-5 127-2 128-0 121-0 113-1 109-0 101-3 103-8 
Goalast®. .2sjor cates eels eealaaes 2-9 112-7 112-0 113-4 110-8 109-0 92-4 106-6 
Motallic ores cca acacsa ae tolerate 1-7 154-8 152-7 130-2 121-1 104-7 96-6 100-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). +9 136-9 149-7 134-4 108-7 101-6 95-5 88-1 
COTRINUNICAMONS Noein ede + seis ea 2:9 127-5 125-8 114-7 104-6 102-2 96-8 94-0 
Telegrapha wesc st latins fas sie Seater 6 129-7 132-5 122-8 106-1 104-6 95-5 88-7 
Telephones. £3i <.sGees.... LGFaat ho 2-3 127-0 124-0 112-6 104°3 101-6 97-2 96-3 
LYONS VOLLAUOM cnt neteiees ewe ess eas 12-0 108-4 113-8 112-2 107-1 101-5 101-4 99-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-5 127-5 131-7 118-2 106-0 99-5 99-9 101-4 
Steam TaUWwAVSsc. ost eee wentien 7°8 102-2 108-4 111-0 105-5 103-0 100-2 97-8 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-7 114-4 117-4 111-0 116-7 95-6 109-6 109-9 
Construction and Maintenance........... 11-1 119-0 153-6 113-2 99-5 91-3 78-7 71-5 
Building: ...c w. sees) eee cea: 5-7 150-8 173-7 125-0 107-4 104-4 81-5 74-7 
Highway). 2 iiss.t5 cone oo ees 2-2 125-7 214-8 111-8 113-9 83-2 84-8 64-0 
NR GTEWEY ols cin 3 Pacaiinte ens or iia Cares 3-2 84-3 106-0 102°5 85-5 83-8 75-8 72-4 
DET UICERR ST Se vane ete 8 Hae CeO ne Sale 2-0 125-3 131-6 117-2 106-9 97-9 90-6 89-5 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-1 123-8 132-4 112-9 100-6 93-3 88-8 90-5 
IProfessionalse ace ne ecu cine ee. 2 117-1 119-8 116-1 107-6 104-6 96-6 90-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 7 130-7 134-1 124-2 115-9 102-3 91-2 87-8 
OLE tote Ree Btn as A vette sik 8-9 135-4 130-7 127-4 121-2 108-9 103-1 98-3 
IROUSIL ee. er een Geen creo et cette eee 6°5 143-2 134-6 133-7 127-0 112-3 104-6 98-1 
Wholesalest2 ted itn cp tions Sark 2-4 117-7 121-8 113-8 110-0 102-9 100-3 98-9 
ALU NGUStrie vei iatdicn bfeintes <r 100-0 119-1 124-6 116-7 108-1 102-3 96-5 91-9 





i The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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preceding month. General curtailment was 
shown, that in Ontario being most note- 
worthy. There was a small gain at the 
beginning of December, 1928, when the index 
was a few points higher. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.— 
Employment in tobacco factories was rather 
more active, while other divisions of this 
group showed slight declines. An aggregate 
payroll of 16,718 persons was indicated by 
the 151 co-operating firms, compared with 
16,681 at ithe beginning of November. 
Decreases in Quebec were offset by gains in 
Ontario. General improvement had _ been 
shown on the same date in 1928, when the 
index was, however, several points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal losses occurred in brick and stone 
works, while glass plants were busier; 517 
persons were released by the 146 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 12,989 on their pay- 
rolls. Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 
recorded most of the shrinkage. Although a 
slightly upward tendency was in evidence on 
December 1, 1928, the volume of employment 
then was smaller. 


Electric Current—There was a reduction in 
employment in electric current plants, 94 of 
which reported 15,688 employees, or 238 less 
than in the preceding month. The _ reces- 
sions occurred mainly in Quebec. A_ larger 
number of workers was released at the 
beginning of December, 1928, when the index 
number was considerably lower. 


Electrical Appititances—Losses in payrolls 
were noted in electrical apparatus plants, 
mainly in Ontario; 51 manufacturers employed 
16,508 persons, as compared with 16,707 in 
their last report. Employment on December 
1, 1929, was at its maximum for this record 
at that date. 

Iron. and Steel Products——Considerable 
curtailment was indicated in iron and steel 
factories, chiefly in the automobile and other 
vehicle and crude, rolled and forged division. 
There was a decrease of 7,819 in the staffs 
of the 684 co-operating manufacturers, who 
employed 143,187 workers. Employment 
declined in all provinces. The situation was 
not so favourable as on the same date in 
the preceding year, when a small gain had 
been indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
decline in employment in this division at the 
beginning of December, according to data 

“received from 108 employers of 20,150 persons, 
as compared with 20,595 in the preceding 
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month. A slightly downward movement was 
noted in all except the Prairie Provinces. 
The index was much higher than on December 
1, 1928, when improvement had been regis- 
tered. 


Logging 


Continued, pronounced advances were shown 
in logging, there being an increase in all 
provinces except British Columbia, with the 
largest gains in Quebec and Ontario. State- 
ments were tabulated from 249 logging camps 
having 56,997 employees, or 11,186 more than 
in their last report This expansion brought 
the index number to the highest point so far 
reached in this record. 


Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal mines increased 
moderately at the beginning of December, 
185 persons being added to the payrolls of 
the 79 reporting operators, who had 29,776 
employees. The Prairie Provinces reported 
most of the improvement. The seasonal gains 
on the corresponding date in 1928 were larger, 
but the index number then was practically the 
same as on December 1, 1929. 


Metalic Ores—¥or the ninth consecutive 
month, there was an increase in employment 
in metallic ore mines; 196 workers were added 
to the forces of the 78 employers from whom 
information was received and who had 17,894 
persons on their pay lists. Curtailment. had 
been indicated in December, 1928, when the 
number engaged in the industry was con- 
siderably smaller. 


Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry, in which 71 firms furnished 
data, showing that they had reduced their 
staffs by 813 persons to 8,883 on the date 
under review. All. provinces except British 
Columbia shared in this seasonal slackness. 
Conditions were better than in the same 
month of 1928, when the movement was also 
downward. 


Communications 


Increased activity was noted on telephones, 
while employment in the telegraphic division 
was slightly lower; 400 persons were added 
to the payrolls of the 167 co-operating com- 
panies and branches, which had 30,632 
employees on the date under review; the 
index was decidedly higher than in the early 
winter of any other year of the record. 


January, 1930 





Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage-—Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 141 
firms whose staffs declined from 27,043 on 
November 1, to 26,140 at the beginning of 
December. Although this loss was rather 
more pronounced than that recorded on the 
same date in 1928, the index continued much 
higher than in the early winter of that, or 
of any other year since the record was 
instituted. 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 106 
employers reporting 80,663 workers, as com- 
pared with 85,481 in the preceding month. 
The largest decrease was in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The index number was lower than on 
December 1, 1928; the grain congestion of 
recent months has resulted in lowered employ- 
ment in this group. . 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Seasonal losses 
were registered in shipping, from which 513 
persons were let out by the 75 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 18,065. 
Improvement in the Maritime Provinces was 
offset by curtailment in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Gains had been indicated 
on December 1, 1928, but the index then was 
a few points lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buildings—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month, although it was stall at 
a higher level than in the early winter of 
previous years of the record, which was com- 
menced in 1920. Statements were compiled 
from 719 contractors employing 59,164 persons, 
as compared with 68,125 on November 1. 
The most extensive curtailment was in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces, although there was 
a general recession throughout the Dominion. 


Highways—Further important decreases 
were noted in the staffs of the 252 highway 
contractors furnishing statistics, who employed 
22,518 workers on December 1, as compared 
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with 38,547 in the preceding month. Important 
declines were registered in all provinces. The 
number released was much greater than on 
December 1, 1928, but in spite of this, employ- 
ment was in greater volume. 


Railways—Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal 
decline which, however, involved fewer 
workers than that noted on the same date 
in 1928, but the index then was much higher 
than on December 1, 1929. Statistics were 
received from 45 contractors and divisional 
superintendents whose staffs diminished from 
41,865 men on November 1, to 33,241 on the 
date under review. The most pronounced 
contractions were in Ontario and the Praine 
Provinces, although there were general losses 
throughout the country. 


Services 


Further seasonal reductions were reported 
by the 230 co-operating firms in this division, 
who had 21,170 employees, or 1,058 less than 
in the preceding month. Hotels and restau- 
rants continued to decrease their labour forces, 
and laundries were also slacker. Employment 
was more active than on December 1 in any 
earlier year of the record. 


Trade 


Large seasonal increases were again noted 
in retail trade, but wholesale houses released 
some employees. Returns were received 
from 739 trading establishments with 92,422 
employees, or 3,262 more than on November 
1. The index, standing at 135-4, was at its 
maximum for the last ten years; this index 
was particularly significant as an indication of 
the anticipated purchasing power of the people 
during the holiday season. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November 1929 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from our tabulation. As the number of 


unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment. is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The grain congestion affecting employment 


for railway’ workers to a marked degree, to- 
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gether with exceptional quietness in the gar- 
ment trades, particularly in the Province of 
Quebec, and the customary seasonal curtail- 
ment of building and construction activities 
throughout the country, all combined to make 
the situation for trade union members at the 
close of November less favourable than in 
either the preceding month or November, 
1928. Reports for the month under review 
were tabulated from a total of 1,761 labour 
organizations with an aggregate membership 
of 212,973 persons, 19,8832 of whom or a per- 
centage of 9-3 were idle on the last day of 
the month contrasted with 6-0 per cent of 
unemployment in October and with 4:2 per 
eent in November, 1928. All provinces re- 
fected a lower employment level during No- 


and Edmonton unions also reported note- 
worthy declines in available employment in 
both comparisons, while in Regina the change 
in comparison with November, 1928, was sub- 
stantial, though slight variation in conditions 
only was shown when compared with October. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
indicates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1923, to date. The curve 
during November continued in the upward 
trend of the previous month, indicative of a 
greater unemployment volume, attaining at 
the close of the month a level considerably 
above that indicated at the end of November, 
1928. 

In the manufacturing industries employ- 
ment showed a further and! larger decline dur- 
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1923 1924 1925 


vember than in either the previous month or 
November, 1928, Quebec unions showing reduc- 
tions in both comparisons involving the great- 
est number of workers, attributable chiefly 
to slackness in the clothing industry of the 
province. From the Prairie Provinces note- 
worthy curtailment of activity was indicated 
when compared with November, 1928, the re- 
duced grain movement during the month 
under review being largely responsible for the 
change. 

A separate tabulation is made monthly 
showing the unemployment situation in the 
largest city in each province with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island. During No- 
vember employment recessions were indicated 
in all cities used for comparative purposes 
both when contrasted with the returns for the 
previous month and November, 1928, the re- 
ductions in activity shown in Montreal being 
especially heavy, due, as mentioned above, 
to dullness in the clothing trades. Halifax 





1926 


1927 1928 1929 


ing November, chiefly seasonal in character, 
the 497 unions from which reports were re- 
ceived with 59,977 members reporting 12-8 
per cent of inactivity compared with 7-8 per 
cent in October. Large reductions in the 
volume of work afforded were shown in 
comparison with November, 1928, returns 
when 5:6 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. The determining factor in the ad- 
verse situation reported during November 
over both the preceding month and Novem- 
ber, 1928, was the increased slackness shown 
in the Quebec garment trades with contribut- 
ing declines, on a much smaller scale, among 
general labourers, iron, steel and leather 
workers. The trend of employment for wood 
workers was slightly lower than that shown in 
October, though considerable improvement 
was manifested over November, 1928, condi- 
tions. Among printing tradesmen, pulp and 
paper makers and textile workers, little change 
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occurred in all three months used for com- 
parison. 

From unions of coal miners 44 reports were 
tabulated during November embracing a 
membership of 17,044 persons, 407 of whom 
or a percentage of 2:4 were unemployed at 
the end of November compared with 1:9 per 
cent in October and with -4 per cent in No- 
vember, 1928. Employment for both Nova 
Scotia and Alberta union members eased off 
slightly from October, while in British Colum- 
bia no idle miners were reported in either 
month. When comparing with the returns 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








Leo) ° 
| 3 a 

qt) & 5 3 
Month. [y=] 8 Se oe ereecier 
esa) 8) 2/2/43 |e laals 
MO} e/Q| Sia] | &ls8| 8 
Alo|sleiea|3)]2leo| & 
Zool eee + Otis bao e A PO 
Average 1919..... 3-1| 2-0] 3-4] 2-7] 2-1| 3-2] 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8| 2-0] 7-2] 3-4] 3-1] 3-2] 2-8/11-2] 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3} 8-5|16-6| 9-7| 8-5) 7-8) 7-8/23-5/12-7 
Average 1922..... 7-1| 4+3| 8-6] 5-0] 8-9] 5-4] 6-1/12-4| 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0| 2-0] 6-7] 3-7] 5-8] 3-0] 6-0] 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1| 4-0/10-9| 6-1] 6-5| 4-3] 5-4] 5-8| 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0| 3-6/10-9] 5-5| 5-1] 3-3] 8-4| 5-7] 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8| 2-1) 6-8] 4:2} 3-6] 3-0) 4-9) 5-5] 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-7| 1-9] 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5] 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0| 1-2] 6-1| 3-5| 4-2] 3-0] 4-2] 5-1] 4-5 
Nov., 1919..... 1-2| 1-6} 2-8] 2-0] 2-1| 1-2] 5-1]17-1| 3-6 
Nov., 1920..... 9-2] +5114-7| 6-4| 4-3] 4-1] 3-6/24-7/10-2 
Nov., 1921-2: 6-9| 5-7/20-8| 6-1] 8-5] 5-5| 5-9/18-0|11-1 
Nov., 1922..... 3-0] 3-4/11-9] 2-2] 5-7] 2-5] 2-9/11-4] 6-2 
Nov., 1923..... 9-4] 3-9|12-0| 4-2] 3-2] 3-2] 6-5| 3-7] 6-2 
Nov., 1924..... 7.3) 4-5/18-1| 5-4| 5-2 4-2] 7-1/11-7] 9-7 
Nov.,  1925..... 4-4| 4-7| 9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5] 3-5] 6-1] 5-7 
Nov., 1926..... 1-3| 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-2} -9} 6-7/10-0| 4-7 
ed Op + Re 3-0| 3-4| 7-8] 6-8] 6-3| 6-1] 4-0] 6-9] 6-4 
Wéh.cecleel 3.8] 2-3] 7-2] 7-2] 8-1] 5-3] 4-2| 7-4] 6-5 
Mar.,  1927..... 13-1| 1-6] 6-5| 4-9| 5-6| 4-1| 4-4] 4-4] 5-7 
April, 1927..... 5-5| 2-7| 9-3] 4-0] 6-2| 5-1] 7-2] 3-6] 6-0 
May,  1927..... 5-8| 1-9] 8-8] 3-1] 3-7] 1-7] 6-5| 3-9] 5-2 
June, 1927... 1-8| 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6] 2-7] 3-2 
July, — 1927... 1-2] 2-3] 5-2] 2-7] 2-3] 1-5] 1-8] 4-0] 3-3 
Aug., 1927.44. 1-5} 1-2| 5-4| 3-1] 2-3] -9| 3-5] 4-7| 3-7 
Sept., 1927..... 1-4| 1-1] 4-8} 2-2} 2-4] 2-1] 1-4] 4-1] 3-1 
Oete 10970... 1-1] -9] 5-6| 3-2] 4-2] 1-8] 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 
Nov., 1927..... 2-5| 1-7| 7-8] 3-5! 5-1] 3-4] 4-6] 8-0] 5-2 
Dec.,  1927..... 4-3| 1-5] 9-3] 5-1] 5-4] 5-6| 3-7|10-5] 6-6 
Jans, < = 1928. 2% 5-5| 1-5] 7-9] 7-0] 6-3] 5-0] 4-4] 9-1| 6-8 
Febo~ o 1998....5 9-0| 1-7| 9-1] 5-6| 7-3| 6-0| 4-4] 8-0] 7-0 
Mar., 1928..... 10-9| 2-3| 7-0] 5-8)°7-5| 7-5| 5-5] 5-0] 6-5 
April, 1928..... 7-4| 1-8] 6-2| 4-1]'5-2] 4-2] 6-8] 3-3] 5-2 
May,  1928..... 5-6] 1-5] 4-8] 2-7/°2-9] 3-0] 4-3] 3-0] 3-7 
June, 1928..... -5| +81 5-6] 2-4] 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6] 3-2 
July,  1928..... 1-5| °-7| 2-6] 2-6] 1-8} -6| 4-5] 2-8] 2-5 
Aug.  1928..... 1-6| -7| 4-0] 1-9] 1-4] +8] 1-2] 2-8] 2-4 
Sept.,  1928..... -9| +5] 3-5] 1-21 1-2] 6] 4-2] 3-3] 2-2 
Oct.,  1928..... 1-1] 1-0] 5-7} 1-8] 1-7] 1-5] 1-4] 5-8] 3-1 
St ie Ce See 1-1] 1-1] 6-3] 2-8] 5-4] 1-4] 2-9] 7-8] 4-2 
Dec.,  1928..... 3-91 -9| -7| 4-0] 8-1| 4-4] 6-9] 6-9] 6-6 
Jan.,  1929..... 3-0| 1-7| 7-9] 5-1/10-7| 7-1| 5-2| 8-0] 6-3 
Feb.,  1929..... 6-0| 1-8] 9-0| 5-3] 9-6] 7-0| 5-4| 7-3] 6-8 
Mar., 1929..... 6-2| 1-4] 7-9] 4-5] 9-2| 7-3] 4-9] 4-8] 6-0 
April,  1929..... 6-0| 1-3] 9-3] 3-0] 3-9] 3-9| 5-3] 6-0] 5-5 
May, 1929..... 3-9| -5| 6-8] 2-6] 3-7| 2-9] 4-3| 2-3] 4-0 
June, ~ ~ 10202... 3-3] 1-0] 2-9] 2-5] 3-1] 2-8] 4-3] 2-6] 2-9 
Tulir. 0: 200. 2-0| +8] 4-8] 2-2] 3-1| 1-8] 2-7| 2-7| 3-0 
‘Aug. 9°1920".>.- 9-2| -8| 4-6] 2-5| 2-5] 1-8] 5-7| 3-9] 3-5 
Sept.,  1929..... 1-8] 1-6] 3-9| 3-1] 4-7| 2-5] 6-1] 4-5| 3-7 
Ook 51990 5. 5 2-3] 2-3] 7-8] 4-4] 9-3] 4-0] 7-2] 6-9] 6-0 
Nov., 1929..... 5-1] 3-0/13-6] 6-3/10-5| 8-8|10-8| 9-8] 9-3 





for November, 1928, Alberta and Nova Scotia 
unions reported reductions in the employment 
volume of about 3 per cent and 2 per cent 
respectively during the month under review, 
while in British Columbia all members were 
reported at work compared with a fractional 
unemployment percentage in November, 1928. 


Continued seasonal contractions on a some- 
what larger scale were registered by unions 
in the building and construction trades during 
November the 223 organizations from which 
reports were tabulated with 32,462 membcrs 
showing 16°3 per cent of inactivity compared 
with 10°4 per cent in October. The decrease 
in activity in comparison with October oc- 
curred chiefly among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers and carpenters and joiners and em- 
ployment recessions of minor importance were 
registered by electrical workers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers. 
On the other hand, bridge and structural 
iron workers, granite and stonecutters and hod 
carriers and building labourers reported a 
more favourable situation than in October. 
In comparison with the returns for November, 
1928, when 9°3 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
and carpenters and joiners as in the previous 
comparison reported the most outstanding 
curtailment of activity, while lesser reductions 
were shown by plumbers and steamfitters, 
bridge and structural iron workers, electrical 
workers, painters, decorators and paperhangers 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers. Some 
improvement in conditions, however, was re- 
ported by hod carriers and building labourers 
and granite and stone cutters. 

Employment for unions in the transporta- 
tion industries showed a slight falling off 
only when compared with October, though the 
situation was considerably less favourable than 
in November, 1928. Reports for the month 
under review were received from 753 organi- 
zations of transportation workers with 73,726 
members, 7-0 per cent of whom were unem- 
ployed compared with 5-1 per cent in October 
and with 2-6 per cent in November, 1928. 
The small wheat yield, and hence the reduced 
grain movement, in consequence of which 
activity for steam railway workers was much 
curtailed, was largely responsible for the ad- 
verse situation reflected in the transportation 
industries as a whole. Among navigation 
workers who, however, form but a small share 
of the total membership in the transportation 
group a somewhat lower level of employment 
was maintained than in October, though the 
situation showed considerable improvement 
over November, 1928. Street and electric rail- 
way employees were slightly busier than in 





TABLE II-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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October, but nominal reductions in activity 
were recorded in comparison with November, 
1928. The same percentage of idle members 
was reported by teamsters and chauffeurs dur- 
ing November as in October, but unemploy- 
ment showed a slight increase over the cor- 


_responding month in 1928. 


A separate record is compiled each month 
of unemployment as affecting longshoremen. 
During November returns were received from 
13 associations of these workers covering a 
membership of 7,197 persons, 1,628 of whom 
or 22:6 per cent were without employment 
contrasted with 15-3 per cent in October and 
with 16-5 per cent in November, 1928. 

Retail clerks were much slacker during 
November than either the previous month or 
November, 1928, unemployment among Que- 
bee union members accounting for the change. 
Returns for November were tabulated from 
7 unions of retail clerks with 1,490 members, 
10:2 per cent of whom were idle at the end 
of the month compared with percentages of 
-1 in October and with -7 in November, 1928. 

Slightly less activity was indicated by civic 
employees during November both as com- 
pared with the preceding month and Novem- 
ber, 1928, as shown by the returns received 
from 65 unions with 7,114 members. Of these 
162 were idle at the end of the month, a per- 
centage of 2:3 contrasted with 1-1 per cent 
of unemployment at the close of October and 
with 1-5 per cent in November, 1928. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades a 
moderate increase in the volume of unem- 
ployment was apparent during November over 
the previous month, the 117 unions from which 
reports were tabulated with 6394 members 
showing 6:2 per cent of idleness compared 





with 4:5 per cent in October. Hotel and 
restaurant employees reported the most note- 
worthy reductions in activity when compared 
with October and among theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men employment eased off slightly. In com- 
paring with the returns for November, 1928, 
when 6:1 per cent of idleness was registered 
stationary engineers and firemen reported con- 
tractions in employment during the month 
under review which were practically offset by 
the improvement shown among hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees 
and barbers. 


Unemployment for fishermen increased to 
a considerable extent during November when 
compared with October, though conditions re- 
mained much the same as in November, 1928. 
During the month under review returns were 
received from 3 unions of these workers with 
763 members, 19-7 per cent of whom were 
idle compared with 2-9 per cent in October 
and with 19-9 per cent in November, 1928. 


Lumber workers and loggers with 4 unions 
reporting 1,200 members indicated 6°3 per 
cent of idleness compared with 1-9 per cent in 
October and with a fully engaged situation 
in November, 1928. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average un- 
employed each year from 1919 to 1928 in- 
clusive and also the percentage of unem- 
ployment by provinces for November of each 
year from 1919 to 1926 inclusive and for each 
month from January, 1927, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 


Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1929 


A decrease of 22 per cent in the volume 
of ‘business transacted during the month of 
November, 1929, as compared with that of the 
previous month, was reported by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada. A 
decline of 5 per cent was a!so recorded when 
a comparison was made with the records of 
November, 1928. In the former instance all 
industrial divisions showed lessened activity, 
the largest declines being shown in services, 
construction and maintenance, logging and 
farming, while under the second comparison, 
logging showed a gain, all other groups show- 
ing declines. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 


vice throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 
the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications declined sharply 
throughout the month, and at the close of 
the period under review the levels attained 
were about 9 points lower than those shown alt 
the close of November, 1928. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 67°5 
during the first half and 59-0 during the 
second half of November, 1929, in contrast 
with ratios of 71-9 and 68-1 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1928. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 65°0 and 56°8 as 
compared with 67-8 and 65-7, respectively, 
during the corresponding month of 1928. 
The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
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vice throughout Canada during November, 
1929, was 1,080 as compared with 1,427 during 
the preceding month, and with 1,147 in 
November a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 1,708 in comparison with 1,914 in October, 
1929, and with 1,637 during November, 1928. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
November, 1929, was 1,040 of which 643 were 
in regular employment and 397 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,336 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in November a 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
EOZO AIR. eer ees setae 366,547 79,265 44 5,812 
TOQIN A ceiasatats hersrgate eee 280,518 75, 238 355, 756. 
Dee wesc ticks soos reer 297, 827 95, 695 393,522 
1Q2aMeTh OO. eae 347, 165 115, 387 462,552 
LOD Abas. Stas AAs oe 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
ODO ee ene oo Pena 306, 804 06,021 412, 825. 
LOZGR Shee 2 ae 300, 22 109, 929 410, 155 
NOD 7c. tvtavel warned aerate 302, 723 112,046 414, 769: 
TODB etre toni ake le eee 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (11 months)...... 245, 789 124, 767 370, 556: 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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year ago averaged 1,093 daily, consisting of 
683 placements in regular and 410 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of November, 1929, the 
offices of the Service referred 27,417 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 25,976 
placements. Of these, placements in regular 
employment were 16,053 of which 12,425 were 
of men and 3,628 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9,923. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 18,394 
for men and 8,590 for women, a total of 
26,984, while applications for work numbered 
42.685 of which 30,079 were from men and 
12,606 from women. 


Nova Scorta 


There was a decline of 23 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through offices in 
Nova Scotia during November, 1929, when a 
comparison was made with jue preceding 
month, but a gain of over 11 per cent was 
Peronded when the figures were compared 
with those of Novemhce: 1928. Placements 
also showed a decrease of more than 26 per 
cent from October, but an increase of 16 per 
cent over those of the corresponding month 
a year ago. Construction and maintenance, 
Services and trade showed gains under the 
latter comparison, while logging registered 
the greatest decline. Changes in other groups 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1929 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Hetis Placed 7 Place- 
- ace - 
Offices Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred Sina ae 
during | atendof| during to at end of | period 
period period period jvacancies | Regular | Casual period 1928 
Nova Scotia: 30 )50)...cbessideas vowed 713 68 772 709 160 510 409 154 
alifax y+. -scatsncape kt ane ear oe Rice 380 43 426 854 64 290 223 47 
New, Glaseow:.,.2i. cise. « sails sage as 174 23 173 196 80 78 90 88 
Sydney yet Ases.. cclseds oetates 159 2 173 159 16 142 96 19 
New Brunswick................s000- 773 50 822 792 220 572 401 363 
Chatham x2... fe. etede « eeeaitetate.: 93 29 86 103 79 24 76 65 
ITONCLON: 2.0 pecs ccctes fue eee ani 310 21 337 319 99 220 55 132 
Bidoht: 2:27, 505 aaa ee 370 0 399 370 42 328 270 168 
Quebec. oe ei. «Sak iciaeias cose 2,366 239 4,246 25084 2,169 $9 1,315 2,453 
PEP Ee RNA Siar ABC os 18 29 28 19 14 0 ye ea 
ERO eee cc kton pete. c cae cotan eeeurers 285 59 595 456 456 0 83 619 
Montreals sR tS nee ee. SP oe 971 68 2,160 925 746 30 944 1,218 
QuelbeG pune fs oes ssncpdiis axacpor tte a sioccs 542 18 757 547 483 46 129 277 
TROUVNE ree ote heer ts eee ee oe. 185 42 158 149 138 11 GUl coecn oer inte 
Sherbrookere wy): «hei. etre als 197 3 314 245 211 2 73 192 
TDreG RAV CEB «oso is.5 5 Sess Biesripacteas Se 168 20 234 243 121 1 76 147 
Ontarige eee ee, eee eee eee . 13,863 1,850 18,518 12,155 7,052 4,344 8,987 7,399 
Bellevalle:.syasae eG OPS eth ke os cee 182 216 178 132 46 104 56 
IBrantiOnGaceacemrusies <dusisilieke ccc + 322 41 483 362 111 194 493 174 
Mhathamrncn. wee ee ee tess 182 3 251 191 83 108 115 145 
Cobalt 238 45 228 199 196 3 oF 113 
Fort William 285 0 374 351 263 88 73 297 
Guelph 146 61 268 170 61 93 129 45 
Hamilton 734 2 1, 689 779 316 463 1,480 354 
SIN BS TON oo ocd c.f o's 6 sy Sieyabste feels: are ais 3/si2 552 12 646 555 150 405 165 255 
IGE ener sosic setotis dows bubbles oe hen 262 170 3/2 155 111 29 307 140 
WHORG OMe... cieeees'o ote. eatels tele «ge « Bs 389 45 693 484 266 144 526 283 
UNIV AME ALLS rate. s/t oree fers site» eke bane onine te 155 9 310 157 89 57 200 124 
IN OPUROESAY: Rete eo otra eae o olotats oo hereie oh 397 54 666 666 617 49 0 415 
ORNS Nice AA eReOe 5 anne ats ots Br eee 524 1 570 509 120 389 133 265 
QUES Wine site on cidtareetetewte. beypiafats,s 638 100 848 680 322 202 509 436 
Ipembroke. .O4hs.. Seaivetia. Helle seueets 328 106 337 303 266 37 21 221 
Peterborous hic ne. a. varehachwieer ise 154 11 201 165 93 57 141 146 
BP OTA T CEM aa ra syst etrrelers ee oe outers csarisete 2,382 0 699 681 506 175 31 720 
MET GCAtHAMINeS. th sw ceke-« s.nehietode sae 221 5 512 259 121 138 552 168 
Stylihomias sae. Seen ce ciele cui phoriee 184 6 249 188 85 103 134 107 
SETA ete eee Mc lor a crerciciestattstsie tone 276 2) 289 i 276 80 196 37 74 
Sault Ste: Maries. . 28 er fee. ose 344 190 529 315 164 149 155 113 
Sud bur yar Vt a siike acta teal oie 333 462 490 477 440 37 4 373 
PEKIN S alone paaukirereieitiens, nate clstnrare 2 cususuets 1,066 362 325 280 265 15 47 251 
FROLONUORM, « das se settee. « Setaaeas siete 3,072 153 6,500 3,241 1855 973 3,102 1,821 
Win SOL Saeed he tats cle Miele s crate le 502 8 ilies 534 34 194 492 294 
Mam it GD ase ee iets cuss 6 teeters Chole ahecs 25901 35 5, 601 4,666 3, 009 1,557 1,494 1,535 
Brandon rs say cee «ee cee oa Se eee 168 5 202 156 12 OL 61 172 
Dauphingss,. Ske: eae ea 122 1 192 117 59 58 72 64 
WITT COIS Sec Wakes oo eke see Siels Gece 2,611 29 5,207 4,393 2,826 1,468 1,361 1,299 
Saskatche watts. fis os. seth ers aes 1,926 48 3,041 1,884 901 979 2,418 1, 638 
ESE CN ANNs ne Sei, Sa taisle «0 Mostotasis 46 0 55 31 24 ft 11 48 
MOOSE. JAW esc tied corre hs « dita oleretan 324 9 725 336 127 205 727 383 
INortheBattletor des aster senies ee acess 63 li 108 56 43 13 53 110 
IPTINCS ALOCToss esti ations eae sieve ware 234 19 334 180 123 57 141 119 
ECPI Teel. kd ah setae RTA. orpeme tree 502 11 1,386 506 248 258 1,273 541 
Saskatoon. ope sey asa als tae 430 0 476 451 239 212 95 289 
Switt, CUrcent me coerce cide «ae 12¢ 0 186 129 44 85 ij 58 
WV CSc UTIDA ISS hie. booths cares). eo cl hiae 41 2 75 39 20 19 34 56 
Y ork tons se bis Seto c siete wise Saeaas 157 0 196 156 33 123 27 54 
Albertar recy Merc. corre ce hice cece 25248 40 3,889 25280 1,488 493 1,628 2,201 
Caloany bichon: 564 3 1,616 581 834 247 740 391 
Drum helleraecc. spate daitncie os cchcbne 143 0 301 133 102 31 109 179 
HHAMOntOn sere: . crane ants as erele tee 1,102 24 1,388 1,106 §22 280 586 1,343 
Lethbridge: see ney .< Ree Sake AS 263. 10 365 258 106 152 134 126 
Medicine, EEAt, . s.ctae cinta. curses) as 206 3 210 207 124 83 59 162 
British Columbia.................... 2,164 68 5,305 25042 1,054 1,678 3,169 1,315 
Granbroolkces: Magni see eal teen aes al 7i 1 234 104 99 95 96 
a A@sTaw'all Coe) 01: RR PANCRAS Ie 67 3 248 70 45 19 87 61 
TCOIOWNA Sees eens tee ates Sted eee. 30 1 31 29 27 ye We PPR er 
Nazar}. a5 sera «facet a ot octteia aie « 154 0 149 105 25 80 89 27 
INGISGNUS, contrat cot te cee: 119 10 130 1.8 86 22 19 108 
New, Westminster 75 £052... Ue 87 2 176 89 40 45 183 31 
Renticton sas Amn: dee SER). ccraeeraser 59 5 81 61 20 36 37 33 
Prince Georee veces. ak Gea estas eo te 60 0 63 60 60 0 3 206 
Prince upertyd cesses we. » onions 35 0 68 35 18 17 78 51 
Rewvelete ker yrscvian «ett ties deutus + <retes 30 5 137 29 15 14 43 33 
WAREOUUORTA AEs hc soos eet eo neles 933 37 3,178 1,187 444 548 1,910 492 
Wernonts Somos ss ddinscxSaeptasectete 29 0 37 29 26 3 AG PN ae phate oh Pete 
SV TQUOEES relates (esainss ihn Osieee seiece es 444 4 773 436 149 287 538 187 
AlVOfiites 2577-2... 2 a eaiees oe 26, 984 2,398 42,685 27,417 16,653 9,923 19, 761 17,071 
MON Ss Bete a coks Sickel aialo! Aas. ovehe syera@ievaia's 18,394 1,709 30,079 18,334 12,425 5,713 14, 632 13,145 
WV GION seb iam cieia sauietee aici x eesie 8,590 689 12, 606 9,083 3, 628 4,216 5,129 3,926 
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were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 47; 
construction and maintenance, 82; trade, 89 
and services, 388, of which 289 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 98 men and 62 women. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of November, 1929, posi- 
tions offered through New Brunswick offices 
showed a gain of 4 per cent over the preced- 
ing month, but a decline of 15 per cent in 
comparison with November, 1928. Place- 
ments showed practically no change from 
October, but a loss of 14 per cent over those 
of November a-year ago. All groups except 
logging, manufacturing and fishing reported 
declines, the largest being in construction and 
maintenance, while of the gains registered, 
that in logging was the highest. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: logging, 124; 
fishing, 33; and services, 562, of which 411 
were of household workers. Placements for 
men in regular work numbered 171 and for 
women 49. 

QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of 22 per cent in 
opportunities for employment offered by Que- 
bec offices during November, 1929, when com- 
pared with the preceding month, but an in- 
crease of nearly 6 per cent over the vacancies 
offered during the corresponding month a 
year ago. Placements showed losses of nearly 
29 per cent and 11 per cent, respectively, in 
the comparison with October, 1929, and with 
November, 1928. Declines under the latter 
review were shown in all groups except manu- 
facturing, logging, farming and mining, the 
largest decreaSe occurring in construction and 
maintenance and the highest gain in logging. 
Changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Industrial groups in which employment was 
found for over 100 workers included: manu- 
facturing, 120; logging, 1,057; construction 
and maintenance, 327 and services, 592, of 
which 385 were household workers. During 
the month 1,697 men and 472 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed in employment offices in the 
Province of Ontario during November, 1929, 
called for 30 per cent fewer workers than in 
October, but over 3 per cent more than were 
recorded during November a year ago. 
Placements also showed declines of 29 per 
cent and of nearly 5 per cent in the above 
‘comparisons. Declines in placements from 
November, 1928, the largest of which was re- 


corded in manufacturing, were shown in all 
groups except logging, which did not register 
sufficient gain to counteract the losses re- 
corded in other divisions. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing, 1,510; logging, 2,537; 
farming, 419; transportation, 507; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,106; trade, 501, and 
services, 3,727, of which 2,378 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was 
found for 5,548 men and 1,509 women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in 
Manitoba during November, 1929, were 
nearly 21 per cent lower than during the pre- 
ceding month and almost 7 per cent less than 
in November, 1928. There was also a decline 
of 21 per cent im the placements for the 
month under review in comparison with 
October, but a gain of 41 per cent was shown 
over those of November a year ago. This 
increase was almost entirely accounted for by 
a substantial gain in logging, with minor in- 
creases only reported in trade and communi- 
cation. All other divisions reported decreased 
activity, that in services being the most pro- 
nounced. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing, 92; logging, 2,008; 
farming, 422; construction and maintenance, 
97; trade, 190, and services, 1,706, of which 
1,534 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular work numbered 2,532 for men and 
477 for women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan during 
November, 1929, was nearly 47 ,r cent less 
than in the precedimg month and over 28 per 
cent below that of the corresponding month a 
year ago. Placements declined aimost 32 per 
cent when compared with October and more 
than 30 per cent when compared with Novem- 
ber, 1928. All groups registered reduced place- 
ments from those recorded during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, the most marked 
declines being in logging, farming and services. 
Industrial divisions in which the largest num- 
ber of positions were filled were: transporta- 
tion, 102; construction and maintenance, 186; 
trade, 146, and services, 913, of which 614 were 
of household workers. During the month un- 
der review 499 men and 402 women obtained 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during November, 1929, were nearly 35 
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per cent less than in October and 27 per cent 
below those of November, 1928. Placements 
also showed the same decline in comparison 
with the preceding month, and were about 
24 per cent below those of the corresponding 
month a year ago. Under the latter com- 
parison, transportation and finance were the 
only groups to show gains and these were 
nominal only. Logging showed the largest 
decline, all other groups except those men- 
tioned above showing decreased activity 
though in a lesser degree. The majority of 
placements recorded during the month occur- 


red in the following industrial groups:— 
manufacturing, 137; logging, 144; farming, 
525; transportation, 108; construction and 


maintenance, 339; mining, 94; trade, 85, and 
services, 834, of which 621 were of household 
workers, regular employment being found for 
1,186 men and 352 women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


British Columbia orders during November, 
1929, called for almost 32 per cent fewer work- 
ers than in the preceding month and over 14 
per cent less than in the corresponding month 
a year ago. Placements were 30 per cent be- 
low those of October and more than 12 per 
eent lower than in November, 1928. In the 
latter comparison, trade and construction and 
maintenance showed gains, while logging 
registered the largest decline. Lesser declines 
also occurred in manufacturing, farming, min: 
ing, transportation and services. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 248; logging, 367; farming, 71; trans- 
portation, 89; construction and maintenance, 
279; trade, 190, and services, 857, of which 
527 were household workers. During the 
month 749 men and 305 women secured posi- 
tions in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1929, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 16,053 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 9,325 were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 2,873 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,428 going to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 1,445 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate, which is 2:7 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4 is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 
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Quebec offices granted 195 certificates for 
reduced transportation during November, 33 
of which were provincial and 162 interprovin- 
cial. Of the former, 17 were issued at Quebec 
City to 14 bushmen and 8 cooks going to 
points within the same zone, while Montreal 
granted 16 to bushmen proceeding to em: 
ployment within its own zone. The move 
ment outside the province originated in Hull, 
and was entirely of bushmen, 120 of whom 
travelled to Pembroke, 23 to Sudbury and 19 
to Cobalt. 

Persons benefiting by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate from On- 
tarlo centres during November were 1,120 
in number, 1,090 of whom went to employ- 
ment within the province and the remainder 
to other provinces. Provincially, 1,056 of the 
transfers were of bush workers, over 700 of 
whom went to employment within the Tim- 
ming zone, and around 200 to Port Arthur 
and vicinity. A -numiber of offices were instru- 
mental in the transfer of these workers. The 
Port Arthur zone was also the destination of 
2. welders and 1 quarry foreman who were 
transported from Toronto. In addition, the 
Toronto office despatched 1 accountant to 
North Bay and 1 cook and 1 cookee to 
Kingston. The balance of the provincial 
transfers included 4 jute workers going from 
Chatham to Kitchener, 5 carpenters from 
Cobalt to Sudbury, 1 boilermaker from North 
Bay to Brantford, 13 rockmen from Sudbury 
to Sault Ste. Marie, and 5 bricklayers from 
Windsor to North Bay. For points outside 
the province, the Pembroke office effecte~ 
transfers of 15 bushmen to Hull, 10 briage 
builders to Three Rivers and 2 construction 
fitters to Rouyn. The Rouyn zone also re- 
ceived 2 mine carpenters from North Bay. 
The 1 remaining transfer was of a granite 
cutter who was conveyed at the special rate 
from Windsor to Montreal. 


Business transacted by Manitoba offices dur- 
ing November involved an issue of 1,348 cer- 
tificates for reduced transportation, 111 of 
which were for provincial centres and 1,237 
for points in other provinces. Included in the 
provincial movement from Winnipeg were 3 
farm hands, 5 farm generals, 3 domestics, 1 
hotel general and 1 dietitian going to Bran- 
don, 1 farm hand and 1 waitress to Dauphin 
and 67 farm hands, 1 farm general, 3 cooks, 2 
bushmen, 1 handyman, 1 fisherman, 1 pipe 
fitter and 2 hotel workers to employment 
within the Winnipeg zone. In addition, 18 
bushmen journeyed from Dauphin to centres 
within the same zone. Of the workers trans- 
ferred outside the province, 1,021 were sent to 
Port Arthur and surrounding territory, includ- 
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ing 993 bushmen, 5 teamsters, 4 farm hands, 3 
fishermen, 3 cookees, 3 blacksmiths, 6 cooks, 2 
hotel employees, 1 handyman and 1 saw filer. 
All of these secured their certificates for re- 
duced transportation at Winnipeg. From 
Winnipeg also, 178 bushmen were transported 
to Timmins, 9 to Sault Ste. Marie and 2 to 
Sudbury. Saskatchewan centres received 24 
workers transferred from Winnipeg, 7 farm 
hands and 4 farm housekeepers going to the 
Regina zone, 8 farm hands to Estevan, 2 car- 
penters to North Battleford, 1 cook and 1 
farm hand to Yorkton and 1 waitress to 
Prince Albert, while to Alberta points Winni- 
peg despatched 2 farm hands for work in the 
Drumheller zone and 1 farm domestic to Cal- 
gary. 

Transfers at the special rate from Sas- 
katchewan centres during November totalled 
90, of which 81 were provincial and 9 inter- 
provincial. Travelling within the province from 
Saskatoon were 16 bushmen and 2 farm hands 
going to Prince Albert, 4 farm hands and 1 
hotel cook within the Saskatoon zone and 1 
farm housekeeper to North Battleford, while 
from Regina 5 bushmen and 1 farm hand 
went to Prince Albert, 5 farm hands to Regina, 
1 teamster to Moose Jaw, 1 housekeeper to 
Yorkton and 1 farm hand to Estevan. For 
points within its own zoné Prince Albert 
despatched 36 bushmen. The remaining pro- 
vincial transfers were from Moose Jaw, from 
which centre 2 teamsters and 1 baker were 
conveyed to Prince Albert, 1 farm hand each 
to the Regina and Saskatoon zones, and 2 
farm hands within the Moose Jaw zone. Of 
the persons transferred outside the province 
6 were bushmen for the Port Arthur zone, 3 
of whom travelled from Moose Jaw and 3 
from Regina. In addition, the Regina office 
despatched 1 bushman to Dauphin, 1 hotel 
cook to Calgary and 1 hotel domestic to 
Toronto. 

Offices in Alberta transferred 54 workers 
at the special reduced rate during November, 


49 to employment within the province and 5 
to outside centres. Provincially the Edmonton 
office granted certificates to 1 miner travelling 
to Drumheller and to 18 bush workers, 5 farm 
hands, 2 miners, 3 hotel workers, 2 cookees, 2 
teamsters, 1 engineer, 1 carpenter, 1 dish 
washer and 1 fisherman going to employment 
within the Edmonton zone. From Calgary 2 
waitresses and 1 farm hand went to Leth- 
bridge, 1 farm hand and 1 farm domestic to 
Drumheller, 1 bushman and 1 farm hand to 
Edmonton, 2 carpenters to Medicine Hat and 
9 farm hands within the Calgary zone. The 
interprovineclal movement was of farm labour, 
Edmonton transferring 2 farm hands to Saska- 
toon and 1 to North Battleford, and Calgary 
1 farm hand and 1 farm domestic to Cran- 
brook. 

Of the 66 special transportation certificates 
granted by offices in British Columbia, 64 
were issued to provincial points and the bal- 
ance to other provinces. The latter were 
eranted to 1 farm hand and 1 farm house- 
keeper proceeding from Vancouver to Edmon- 
ton. Provincially, the movement from Van- 
couver comprised the transfer of 13 railroad 
construction workers to Nelson, 1 cook to 
Revelstoke, 1 baker to Cranbrook, 1 tractor 
driver to Penticton, 1 teamster to Kamloops, 
1 farm housekeeper to Kelowna, and 11 bush 
workers, 3 tunnel construction workers and 1 
waitress to employment within the Vancouver 
zone. In addition, from Nelson 18 bush 
workers and 5 mine workers were conveyed to 
Cranbrook, while from Prince George 13 bush 
workers travelled to centres within the same 
zone. 

Workers who took advantage of the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during November, numbered 2,873 and of 
these 1,965 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 791 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 112 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 5 by the Pacific 
Great Hastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During November, 1929 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
61 cities during November was $16,166,385. 
This was a seasonal decline of $1,897,192 or 
10-5 per cent as compared with the October 
total of $18,063,577, but an increase of $335,549 
or 2:1 per cent in the more significant com- 
parison with the November, 1928, figure of 
$15,830,836. The total for November, 1929, 
was greater than in the same month of any 
other year for which statistics for the 61 cities 
are available, while the cumulative value for 
the elapsed eleven months of 1929 exceeds by 


over $17,000,000 that for the same months in 
1928, the previous high level of this ten years’ 
record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued more than 900 
permits for diwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$5,000,000 and about 2,500 permits for other 
buildings estimated at almost $10,500,000. 
During October, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,200 dwellings and 3,300 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 and $11,000,000, respectively. 
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Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
British Columbia reported increases in the 
value of the building permits issued as com- 
pared with October, that of $969,981 or 11-3 
per cent in Ontario being largest. Of the 
reductions in the remaining provinces, that of 
$2,119,871 or 38-5 per cent in Quebec was most 
pronounced. 

As compared with November, 1928, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan reported increases, that of 
$1,197,458 or 16 per cent in Ontario being 
most noteworthy. The greatest decline in 
this comparison was that of $736,676 or 27-7 
per cent in British Columbia. 


Of the four largest centres, Montreal 
recorded a decline in the value of building 
authorized in November, as compared with 
the preceding month and also as compared 
with November of a year ago. In Toronto, 
there were important gains in both com- 
panisons; Winnipeg reported a decrease as 
compared with October, 1929, but the total 
exceeded that for November, 1928, while in 
Vancouver the aggregate was greater than in 
the preceding month, but smaller than in 
November of last year. Of the other centres, 
Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Saint John, 
Chatham, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, Brandon, 
Moose Jaw, Prince Rupert and North Van- 
couver reported higher building authoriza- 
tions than in either comparison. 

Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1929——The following table shows the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
November and in the first eleven months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The January-November index num- 
bers of the wholesale prices of building 








materials in these years are also given 
(average 1926—100). 

Average 

indexes of 

Value of Value of Indexes of | wholesale 
permits permits value of prices of 
issued issued in permits building 
in first eleven issued, materials 
November months first eleven in first 
months eleven 

(1920=100) | months 

(1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

16,166,385} 220,152,532 196-3 99-5 
15,830,836) 203,010,555 181-0 98-0 
12,857,622} 172,858,176 154-1 96-7 
9,975,451] 144,877,789 129-2 100-2 
7,988,765] 117,665,590 104-9 103-8 
10,212,908] 120,119,829 107-1 107-2 
8,228,206] 126,547,365 112-8 111-7 
11,182,030] 138,698, 005 123-6 108-6 
12,192,414] 111,257,084 99-2 123-9 
5,627,949] 112,175,268 100-0 153-4 





The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was 8-4 per cent greater than in 
1928, the previous high level of the record, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
ee BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 








Cities November,} October, | November, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isld. 
Charlottetown... |i foes os 0: Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 487,877 116,507 67,470 
patalifaxtay i. ciecek: 460,380 101, 857 48,365 
New Glasgow..... 5,050 1,120 4,970 
TOVMANC Yt Sed oalos oe 22,447 13,530 14,135 
New Brunswick..... 246, 622 131,192 82,245 
Hrederictont.. cyte tilint cere tomes: [sis ae eee Nil 
*Moncetons... «bose 34,923 46,390 66,360 
“Saint John...0.4 0 211,699 84, 802 15,885 
MEDECH! Vee ae 3,380,824 | 5,500,695 4,090, 950 
*Montreal—*Mai- 
sonneuve......... 2,966, 152 3, 987,536 3,006, 272 
TOuecdECH toe ee 249,412 644,374 270,895 
Shawinigan Falls... 21,100 200,060 242,075 
*Sherbrooke........ 30, 850 57,600 95, 683 
*Three Rivers...... 36, 260 260, 225 92,625 
*Westmount........ 77,050 350,900 383, 400 
Ontario. 25... o.6c..:. 8,688,304 7,718,323 7,490, 846 
Belleville.......... 48,075 129, 400 23, 093 
SE rAMtLOTd sk antlers 4,342 26,554 26,413 
Chathamerce....2: 55,550 40,615 41,600 
*Fort William....... 10, 460 65, 900 23, 850 
EM erga oh avek 28, 802 180,030 56,685 
SCrueloie y. ota. ccs 40,505 81,145 2,770 
*Hamiulton.es: fie. 486,470 381,600 381,550 
*RKGnestOns. vers aes 41,390 332,814 132, 920 
*Kitchener........:. 54,553 141. 715 26,459 
Plondone.eee. Oks). 144,550 329,145 331,370 
Niagara Falls...... 78,990 62,400 43, 205 
OSDAW Abs tee eee ks 34,425 429,485 78,225 
Ottawa . ee oe 114, 665 326, 925 245,915 
Owen Sound....... 3,000 10,100 11,600 
*Peterborough...... 14,000 43,475 29,360 
eborteArthurtes sen. 10,455 29,343 250,469 
POCrAulOrd... Moet: 5,875 10, 764 14,007 
*St. Catharines..... 79,825 163,757 141,947 
TPtenl DOMMES feck.ia% 1,435 , 26 231,114 
VARS! Soo ae 39, 620 67,963 48,352 
Sault Ste. Marie... 13, 980 40, 666 61,095 
*Toront@rs. .seaet iat 6,312, 638 2,927,263 3,766, 443 
York and East 
York town- 
SIDS To haar: 576, 129 1,094, 635 874,373 
Wellandit..) cen sos 1,605 6,590 550 
SWINCEOW etek on 172,530 178,645 224,295 
East Windsor.... 1B, 215 36, 698 49,750 
Riverside....:<.. 2,600 11,650 20,250 
Sandwich........ 53, 850 347,500 50,350 
Walkerville...... 28, 000 175,000 292,000 
Woodstock......... 16,752 43,281 10, 836 
Manitoba............ 622,984 668, 997 375,075 
~Brandons..-taeuse 34,304 5, 682 12,700 
St. Boniface....... 28,480 58,415 59,725 
SWinnipeerene . cee. | 560, 200 604, 900 302, 650 
Saskatchewan....... 417,608 | 1,402,810 390,746 
*Moose Jaw........- 192,055 133 , 022 27,400 
PRevinag rere wnions 150, 878 749, 263 189, 221 
~Saskatooncv.k acc 74,675 520,525 174,125 
Alberta’... 400, 363 1, 228, 442 675,025 
*Calgaryity BEE: 215,803 529,612 378, 709 
SH CIMONTOMS Ave bye crus 176,420 616,995 224,221 
Lethbridge........ 6, 650 48,295 57,220 
Medicine Hat...... 1,490 33,540 14,875 
British Columbia....| 1,921,803 | 1,296,611 2,658,479 
Kamloops........- 13, 650 13,040 25, 200 
Nanaimo.......... 3,910 7,275 5,500 
*New Westminster . 107,650 54,300 182,820 
Prince Rupert...... 7,442 , 955 6,35 
*Vancouver!........ 1,679,041 | 1,087,816 2,375,140 
North Vancouver 24,705 ,490 18,780 
*Victorianscet se 85,405 125,735 44,684 
Total—61 cities..... 16,166,385 | 18,063,577 | 15,830,836 
*Total—35 cities..... 15,059,297 | 14,891,639 13,339,532 





1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly 
given separately. 
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while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continue lower 
than in most of the years since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
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the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
October and November, 1929, and November, 
1928. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES ? 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing 

the employment conditions in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary showing the employment situation dur- 
ing November is reproduced below. The 
following report on employment conditions in 
the United States is based on the information 
contained in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, each issue containing statistics 
showing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
country during the second month prior to the 
date of publication. The statement contained 
in the December issue relates to the situation 
existing in October, 1929. The employment 
situation in the United States is further indi- 
cated by unemployment percentages based on 
statistics compiled each month by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, the source of these 
statistics being returns obtained from the 
trade union locals in 23 representative cities. 
Summary figures for October and previous 
months taken from the December, 1929, issue 
of the American Federationist, the official 
publication of the organization, are repro- 
duced below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further increase in unemploy- 
ment during November, due largely to season- 
al causes. The greater part of the increase 
occurred in the building industry, public 
works contracting, brick, tile, artificial stone 
and cement manufacture, mining industries 
other than coal mining and slate quarrying, 
constructional engineering, the clothing trades, 
road transport, shipping, and dock and _har- 
bour services. There was also some decline 
in employment in the pottery, iron and steel, 
coton, silk and artificial silk, jute, lace, and 
rubber industries. There was, however, some 
improvement in coal mining, coke oven and 
‘by-product works, glass bottle manufacture, 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing, textile bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing, and in the motor 
vehicle industry. 


Among workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,100,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at Novem- 
ber 25, 1929, (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 11:0 per cent, as compared with 10:4 at 
October 21, 1929, and with 12-1 at Novem- 
ber 26, 1928. For males alone the percentage 
at November 25, 1929, was 12-1, and for 
females, 7°9 at October 21, 1929, the percent- 
ages were 11:5 and 7:5. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at November 25, 1929, 
was 8:8, as compared with 8:2 at October 21. 
The total number of persons (insured and 
uninsured) registered at Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land at November 25, 1929, was approxi- 
mately 1,323,000, of whom 1,018,000 were men 
and 241,000 were women, the remainder being 
boys and girls. At October 28, 1929, it was 
1,270,000, of whom 978,000 were men and 
225,000 were women; and at November 26, 
1928, it was 1,439,000, of whom 1,131,000 were 
men and 235,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
1:2 per cent in October, 1929, as compared 
with September, and pay-roll totals increased 
0-4 per cent, according to returns made to 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The in- 
dustries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, public utilities, trade (wholesale and 
retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, 
exclusive of executives and officials, on Class 
I railroads. This tabulation is made from 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of August and September, 1929, 
and therefore cannot be included in the 
general statement for the month of September. 
The number of employees in Class I railroads 
as at September 15 totalled 1,730,840, repre- 
senting a decrease of 0-7 per cent since Aug- 
ust 15. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
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month of September was $239,975,829, repre- 
senting a decrease over the previous month 
of 4°8 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 1 per cent in October as compared 
with September, and pay-roll totals decreased 
0:3 per cent. 

October usually shows a small increase in 
employment, but in 1929 decreases of over 10 
ver cent and of 7 per cent in the automobile 
and the automobile-tire industries, respec- 
tively, more than overcame the small net 
increase in the 52 remaining industries. Pay- 
roll totals usually show a greater increase in 
October than employment, this increase be- 
ing largely a recovery from the effect of 
Labour Day closing in September, the de- 
crease in October, 1929, in pay-rolls totals 
was therefore considerably less than the de- 
crease in employment. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for October, 1929, is 98-3 as compared 
with 99°3 for September, 1929, and 95-9 for 
October, 1928; the weighted index of pay-roll 
totals for October, 1929, is 102-3, as compared 
with 102-6 for September, 1929, and 99 for 
October, 1928. The monthly average, 1926, 
equals 100. 

Increased employment in October as com- 
pared with September was shown in the food, 
chemical, textile, tobacco, paper, and non- 
ferrous metal group of industries. The vehicle 
group showed a decrease of 5°2 per cent, while 
the remaining 5 groups showed decreases 
ranging from 2°0 per cent in the lumber 
group to 0°2 per cent in the leather group. 

The cotton goods industry gained 0°8 per 
cent in employment in October, the iron and 


steel industry decreased 2°5 per cent, foun- 
dries decreased 0°9 per cent, petroleum refin- 
ing gained 0-4 per cent, and glass, cigars, and 
shipbuilding also reported small gains; the 
electric machinery industry fell off 0-6 per 
cent in October thereby ending a series of 
monthly increases which began in July, 1928. 

Employment in rayon plants increased 2-9 
per cent in October, and radio plants gained 
7°8 per cent. 

The October-September comparison is 
based upon reports from 12,762 establishments 
(exclusive of rayon and radio establishments) 
in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries of 
the United States. These establishments had 
in October 3,524,647 employees whose earnings 
mm one week were $97,472,746. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States, as follows: October to Decem- 
ber, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 per 
cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 
per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; Janu- 
ary, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per 
cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 1929, 
12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; June, 
1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; Aug- 
ust, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 per 
cent; 11 per cent. 


BUILDING PERMITS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 


HE United States Department of Labour 
recently published in its Miscellaneous 
Series Bulletin No. 500 on “Building Permits 
in the Principal Cities of the United States 
in 1928.” In the 310 cities for which reports 
were received for the year permits were issued 
for 385,429 buildings. Of this number, 181,989 
buildings, or 47-2 per cent, were for residential 
purposes and 203,440, or 52:8 per cent, for 
non-residential use. The total estimated ex- 
penditure for new buildings in these 310 cities 
was $3,098,940,040 of which $1,913,720,710 or 
61-8 per cent, was for residential buildings 
and $1,185,219,330, or 38-2 per cent, for non- 
residential buildings. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics has been 
collecting figures concerning building permits 
issued for every year since 1920, and in each 
of these years up to 1928, 1-family dwellings 


accounted for the greatest expenditure of any 
kind of buildings. In 1928, however, the per- 
mits issued for multi-family dwellings (apart- 
ment houses) show a larger estimated expen- 
diture than those issued for 1-family dwellings. 
The estimated cost of the apartment houses 
for which permits were issued in these 310 
cities during 1928 was $776,520,458, or 25-1 
per cent of the expenditure for all new build- 
ings, as compared with $715,317,535 or 23-1 
per cent, for 1-family dwellings. 

There were 164,268 families accommodated 
in the new 1-family dwellings for which per- 
mits were issued in 1927 in these 302 cities. 
This is 39-2 per cent of the total number of 
families provided for during that year. In 
1928, 1-family dwellings provided for 143,889 
families, which was 36-1 per cent of the total 
number of families supplied with new dwell- 
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ing places. In contrast, the number of fam- 
ilies provided for in apartment houses in- 
creased from 179,177 in 1927 to 190,282 in 
1928. In 1927, 42-8 per cent of the total num- 
ber of family dwelling places for which per- 
mits were issued were in apartment houses, 
while in 1928 this percentage had risen to 
47.8. The percentage of families supplied 
with residences in new 2-family dwellings 
decreased from 12 in 1927 to 10 in 1928. 


In the non-residential group, office buildings 
accounted for the largest expenditure of 
money, $256,101,159 being expended for this 
class of structure. Stores and warehouses 
rated next in expenditures in this group, fol- 
lowed by factories, and schools and libraries 


in order. Private garages which comprise 
40-6 per cent of the number of new buildings 
account for only 1-8 per cent of the cost. 

In the 3810 cities which reported for 1928 
permits were issued for 279,020 repairs to old 
buildings. The cost of these repairs was es- 
timated at $324,644,421. In 1927 permits were 
issued for 288,824 repairs at an estimated 
cost of $353,398,271. 

The total estimated expenditure for the 
664,449 building operations (including new 
buildings and repairs to old buildings) for 
which permits were issued in 1928, was 
$3,423,584,461. In 1927 permits were issued 
for 729,685 building operations at an estim- 
ated expenditure of $3,593,839,405. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Order in Council Governing Licences in the Prairie Provinces and 
N.W. Territories 


N Order in Council was adopted on De- 
cember 3, 1929, providing for the in- 
sertion in the regulations governing licences 
for water-power rights in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories of conditions for the 
protection of the labour employed in the con- 
struction, alteration, extension, maintenance 
and operation of these works. The conditions 
in question are similar in tenms to those which 
apply to contracts for the construction of 
Dominion public buildings and other works. 


An Order in Council was adopted on Sep- 
tember 10, 1928, (Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1929, page 117), declaring that all licences for 
Dominion water-power rights in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories should be deemed to be executed 
on the condition that the licensee or his 
representative should pay wages not less than 
those generally accepted as current for similar 
services for similar undertakings in the local- 
ity, and maintain conditions of labour not less 
favourable than those prevailing in similar 
undertakings in the locality. This last men- 
tioned clause is now rescinded in favour of 
more comprehensive conditions on lines simi- 
lar to those which apply on Dominion works 
of construction. 


The new conditions require the payment of 
the rates of wages generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time during the continu- 
ance of the licence for competent workmen 
in the district in which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of con- 


tract in which the workers are respectively 
engaged, and if there be no current rates in 
such district, then fair and reasonable rates. 
The hours of work are to be those customary 
in the trade in the district where the work is 
carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then 
fair and reasonable ‘hours, unless for the pro- 
tection of life and property, or for some other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minis- 
ter of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. Authority is given to the Minister 
of Labour to determine for the purposes of 
the licence what are the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the current or 
fair and reasonable hours. 

The fair wages clause of the water-power 
regulations, and any decision of the Minister 
of Labour made thereunder, are to be posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
work is being executed. Proper books and 
records are to be kept showing the names, 
trades and addresses of the workmen em- 
ployed and the wages paid to each. These 
records are to be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wages Officers of the Government. 

A condition is inserted to the effect that 
the contractors and subcontractors are to be 
bound in all cases to conform to the con- 
ditions of the licence and that the licencee 
shall be held responsible for strict adherence 
to all the contract conditions. 

Preference is to be given to the employment 
of Canadian labour in alll cases. 

The text of the Order in Council follows:— 
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P.O. 2687 ys 
PRIVY COUNCIL, CANADA 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT 
OTTAWA 


Tusrspay, the 3rd day of December, 1929. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
ADMINISTRATOR IN COUNCIL: 


His Excellency the Administrator in Coun- 
cil, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of the Interior, is pleased to order as follows: 

Section 83A of the Regulations governing 
the mode of granting and administering 
Dominion water-power rights, as established 
by Order in Council P.-C. 1666 of the 10th of 
September, 1928, is hereby rescinded and the 
following is substituted in heu thereof :— 

Every licence shall be deemed to be executed 
on the express condition that all mechanics, 
labourers, or other persons who perform labour 
in the construction, alteration, extension, main- 
tenance and operation of the works authorized 
by such licence, shall be paid not less than 
such rates of wages as are generally accepted 
as current from time to time during the con- 
tinuance of the licence for competent workmen 
in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged, and if 
there be no current rates in such district, then 
fair and reasonable rates, and shall work such 
hours as are customary in the trade in the 
district where the work is carried on, or if 
there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable 
hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for some other cause shown to the 
satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, longer 
hours of service are required. The Minister of 
Labour may at any time and from time to time 
determine for the purposes of the licence, what 
are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages, and the current or fair and reasonable 
hours, and may from time to time rescind, revoke, 


amend or vary any such decision, provided that 
his determination and any amendment or varia- 
tion shall not be operative prior to the period 
of three months immediately preceding the 
date thereof. Where there are special circum- 
stances which in the judgment of the Minister 
of Labour make it expedient that he should 
do so, he may, in the manner and subject to 
the provisions hereinabove set forth, decide 
what are the current or fair and reasonable 
rates of wages for overtime, and what is the 
proper classification of any work for the pur- 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the Minister 
of Labour hereunder the licencee shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. 

The foregoing Fair Wages Clause, also any 
decision of the Minister of Labour made there- 
under, shall be posted and kept posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where the 
works authorized by such licence are being 
executed, occupied or frequented by the work- 
men. 

Proper books and records shall be kept show- 
ing the names, trades, and addresses of all 
workmen employed, and the wages paid to and 
time worked by such workmen, and the books 
or documents containing such record shall be 
open for inspection by the Fair Wages Officers 
of the Government at any time it may be ex- 
pedient to the Minister of Labour to have 
the same inspected. 

With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the eub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that contractors 
and sub-contractors shall be bound in all cases 
to conform to the conditions of the licence, and 
the licencee shall be held responsible for strict 
adherence to all contract conditions on the part 
of contractors and sub-contractors. 

All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursnant to 
the said licence, shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of Labour is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

(Sed.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 


lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wages clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
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Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect ‘tio such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
menit to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to 
be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished ito his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of fit- 
tings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
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letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any. other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These condi- 
tions are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shiall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is required 
to post and keep posted in a conspicuous 
place on the premises where the contract is 
being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the fair wages clause or schedule 
inserted in this contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid 
to and time worked by such workmen, these 
records to be open for ingpection by fair wages 
officers of the Government any time it may be 
expedient to the Minister to have the same 
inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
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would otherwise be payable under the ternis 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for. the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shail be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
Inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Coniracts Awarded Recenily 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic WorKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Wilkie, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Fred and John 
Shoquist, Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, 
November 15, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$38,335. A fair wage schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less 

than 

. Per hour Per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 9 
Concrete finishers... 115. /5...20... 1 00 9 
Concrete mixers............+.. pall ot 0 45 10 
Mlectricians: eee wets te 0 85 9 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 9 
IEADOUTersi: Ree ee os. Poe cs 0 40 10 
Ihathers—Metalerss) ee tea2 se," oko 8c. sq. yd. 10 

our 
LOM GW ULegSeLLCLSS ion istes tds «os las 1 45 8 
Marble and tile setters’ helpers. ... 0 50 8 
Painters:and. elaziers: 2.4) snceeslt 0 80 9 
IIaStererkuncae cere om ato akan. 1-25 8 
Blasterers helperseas oy.csciees ose 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 125 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Roofers—Tar and gravel........... 0 85 9 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 9 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers. ..... 0 60 9 
Steam and operating engineers..... 0 75 9 
Structural steel workers—Erectors. 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers—Rivetters 0 90 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon. . 0 80 10 
PCLT AZZONAVICUS oem Acak konto ayer ek 0 75 9 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 50 9 
ARE OCG rein les ieean oe PM Ran Pein dier e vEe 0 50 10 
Truck drivers with truck.......... 2 00 10 


Construction of fishermen’s floats at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Name of contractors, John and 
Charles J. Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 25, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $14,679.30. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 











Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

Per day 

Piledriver toremean..i1.). aah nes ee $10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer................. 9 00 8 
LEAN Kyo ghar patsy gore Pore, en 8 00 8 
Piledriver boomman ..>..s0-e.+. 8 00 8 
Bridvemanteer:>: 2. AB ose 8 00 8 
Werrickman set. os steenseis tho, - 8 00 8 
4 GENT SVEN IORI cod a Oar ata Reese Emin 5 50 8 
ab ourerest 4st Doe eee 4 00 8 
Canpentersst. 4... hae tt. een Sere 8 00 8 


Construction of a wharf at Delisle (St. 
Coeur de Marie), County of Lake St. John, 
Que. Names of contractors, Alfred Cauchon, 
Albert Charest, George Jajoie and E. Rochette, 
all of LaMalbaie, P.Q. Date of contract, 
December 4, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $6,512.30. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rate 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. Hours 
Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 
Oremian Ds. A bam sce tel ts eke $0 60 10 
Carpenters. tex ate. 10 Wetec cree 0 45 10 
Blacksmiths eee «= ose tel oe nee 0 50 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers...............- 0 35 10 
WA DOUTETS: Ate osteo Mich « tia aes 0 30 10 
Garters. Meee Let Hk ee 0 45 10 
Wheamsters: Wickes cee. cicds l-. GN 0 60 10 
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Construction of a wharf at Grand Anse (St. 
Maurice de l!Echourie), Gaspe Co., P.Q. 
Names of contractors, Dumont and Damours, 
Riviere du Loup. P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 30, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $41,044. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Wharf replacement at Johnson’s Landing, 
West Kootenay District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Wm. English, Kaslo, B:C. Date of 
contract, December 19, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,776.31. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Construction of a breakwater at Petit Cap, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Charles 
H. Nadeau, Port Daniel West, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 3, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $32,014. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a wharf at Bradore Bay, 
Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Louis T. Blais, Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 19, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $60,334. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of improvement to protection 
walls at Montmagny, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Philippe Tetu, Montmagny, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 14, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $15,760. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a protection wall at Riviére 
St. Jean, Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Joseph Gagnon, Bersimis, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 20, 1929. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,667. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. . 

Construction of a breakwater at Anse au 
Griffon, Gaspé Co., P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, Lewis and Alfred Maloney, Barachois 
West, P.Q. Date of contract, December 7, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$44,727.60. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Riviere au Renard, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Dumont & Damours, Riviére 
du Loup, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
30, 1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$49,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at St. 
Rose, P.Q. Name of contractors, Edward and 
Raymond Brunet, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 9, 1929. Amount of contract, 
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$16,250 and unit prices. The General Fair 
Wages ‘Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Exeter, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Edwin and Harry 
Beaver, Crediton, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 15, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$17,200 and unit prices. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a breakwater at White Head 
(Gull '‘Cove), Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of 
contractor, A. Douglas Dyas, St. Stephen, N.B. 
Date of contract, December 5, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $12,580. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Supply and installation of an air condition- 
ing system in the National Research Council 
Laboratory, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, November 
23, 1929. Amount of contract, $19,115. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a public building at Toron- 
to, Ont. Name of contractors, P. Lyall & 
Sons Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 24, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $2,057,000 and unit prices. 

Construction of the superstructure of the 
International Bridge over the St. John River, 
between Clair, N.B., and Fort Kent, State of 
Maine. Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 9, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $96,968. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of ‘two coal pulveriz- 
ing and burning equipment and boiler settings 
at the Government Central Heating Plant, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, The John 
Inghs Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 9, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$37,930. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Renovation and repairs to Bellevue Build- 
ing and Annex, Halifax, N‘S. Name of con- 
tractors, Standard Construction Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, December 2, 
1929. Amount of contract, $8,044. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of superstructure of new green- 
house at Ste. Anne Hospital, Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, P.Q. Name of contractors, King 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of . 
contract, August 30, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,440. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in Lake St. Louis, Quebec. Name 
of contractors, St. Lawrence & Great Lakes 
Dredging and Construction Co., Ltd., Mont- 
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real, P.Q. Date of contract, December 26, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$23,057.45. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 

Construction. of fittings for the Armoury at 
Regina, Sask. Name of contractors, The West- 
ern Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, November 29, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,813. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS - 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction and delivery of a floating pon- 
toon gate lifter for handling the lock gates of 
the Welland Ship Canal. Name of contractors, 
Collingwood Shipyards, Ltd., Collingwood, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 28, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $641,078. The ‘General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the suppres- 
sion of ‘the sweating system, the securing of 
payment to the workers of fair wages and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions:— 














Amount 
Nature of Orders fe) 
Orders 
$ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 1,602 83 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 362 00 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

OtGcduaride once tors Se ehor Sak > deantientasay ae 17,084 55 
Stamping pads, INK, CtC. oc tacaas: aes eae Sale 348 79 
Bap irtcinas ten tet. hc nc see pen toe ite oe 11,487 90 
Seales, BE ed. AI, OR AS TREN a0 strane sate haere 388 30 
Wetteruboxest fee. sere. aeiabet set. cheer teas «Ste {Aes 1,991 26 
Mail baceing Sone ..ascisd, + Sueno deen «ot Peer 52,849 33 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrr. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and employees. Ver- 
bal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic ‘sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC UNIONS. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 15, 
1929, to September 15, 1930. 


This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1928, with the following 
exception: 


Wages for bookbinders (men): $35 per week. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


St. Jonun, N.B—St. JoHn Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS, ETC., 
EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1929, to March 1, 1930, and from year to year 
thereafter unless 30 days’ notice in writing is 
given by either party. 

Hours: 9 per day, 44 on Saturdays for day 
work; if night shift employed, 10 hours per 
night, five nights per week. 

Overtime: for regular day shift overtime 
up to midnight time and one half; double time 
from midnight to regular starting time, after 
which a rest period of nine hours will be 
given; if necessary to work during this period, 
double time to be paid. Double time also for 
all work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages per hour: acetylene-welders, electric- 
welders, burners, angle-smiths, angle and frame 
setters, operator of bending rolls, boilermakers, 
chippers and caulkers (steel) ship-fitters, 
rivetters, platers, punch and shear operators 
and loftsman 65 cents (gang foremen to be 
paid 5 cents per hour extra): holder-on and 
pneumatic tool repair team 55 cents; drillers, 
reamers, countersunkers, rivet heaters, shop 
crane runner 45 cents; helpers to above trades 
and bolter up 40 cents. 


If any employee considers himself unjustly 
dealt with, the matter may be taken up by the 
duly elected committee with the management, 
and if necessary will be referred to arbitration. 
No strike or lockout to occur pending arbitra- 
tion. No discrimination to be shown any mem- 
ber of the duly elected committee. 
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Service: Public Administration 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA.—CITY OF MEDICINE 
HAT AND THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
STATIONARY ENGINEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1929, to December 31, 1931, and thereafter 
until 60 days’ notice is given by either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1928, and September, 1926, 
with the following exceptions: 

No mention is made of paying employees who 
are quarantined. ’ 

Wages per month: second class engineers 
$185, machinist $175, relief engineer $155, black- 
smith $150, waterworks operator $140, firemen, 
relief fireman and waterworks operator, boiler- 
washers $130. 


MeEpDIcCINE Hat, ALBERTA—CITY oF MEDICINE 
Hat AND THE Civic FEDERAL LABOUR 
Union, Locau No. 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1929, to December 31, 1931, and thereafter 
until 30 days’ notice is given by either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April, 1928, and June, 1927, with the 
exception of changes in wages as follows: 

City Police Department—Wages per month: 
sergeants and detectives $150, constables $115 
for third class, $125 for second class, $135 for 
third class, clerk and desk officer $10 per 
month over his grade as constable. 

Public Works Department—Wages: foremen 
$140 to $185 per month, pipe fitters and pipe 
layers $120 and $130 per month, labourers 45 
and 50 cents per hour, street cleaners and 
weeders $75 per month or 35 cents per hour, 
janitor $115 per month, stenographer $85 per 
month, teamster 45 and 50 cents per hour, car- 
penter 70 cents, graderman and engineer for 


tractor road roller and cement mixer 75 cents 
per hour while on these classes of work and 
524 cents when on other work, stableman $45 
per month. Men working in wet holes in re- 
pairing leaks to water mains, etc., to be paid 
10 cents per hour extra. 

Sanitary Department—Wages per month: 
assistant sanitary and plumbing inspector $110, 
night soil department $130, caretaker at Isola- 
tion Hospital $85. 

Gas Department—Wages per month: fore- 
man $145, pipe fitters and lamp repairmen $125 
(one pipe fitter $90). 

Parks Department—Wages per month: fore- 
man $145, cemetery caretaker $125 (with extra 
pay for work on Sundays and with house at 
rental of $5 per month), market cleaner $75. 


Mepicine Har, Avserta—-Crry or MeEpictne 
HAT AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FIRE FIGHTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1929, to December 31, 1931, and thereafter until 
30 days’ notice is given by either party. 

No discrimination to be shown fire fighters 
on account of connection with union. 

Wages per month: assistant chief $155, 
mechanic $150, captain $145, lieutenant $140, 
fire alarm electrician $135, firemen from $110 
during first year to $125 during fourth year. 

The City Council will receive a grievance 

committee from the union if requested. 
_ After one year’s service, wages will be paid 
in case of sickness for 14 days each year, or in 
case of sickness or injury resulting from em- 
ployment, wages less compensation will be paid 
for 60 days. 

Seniority to be considered in 
motions. 

After one year’s service, 
per year to be granted. 


Uniforms to be supplied by the city. 


making pro- 


14 days holidays 





Handbook of American Trade Unions 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour recently 
published, as Bulletin No. 506, a revised edi- 
tion of the Handbook of American Trade 
Unions, which was first issued in October, 
1926. The new Handbook includes national 
organizations as they existed in June, 1929, no 
mention being made of unions that were 
purely local in character, works councils, or 
company unions. An account is given of each 
organization on the list including a description 
of the trade and territorial jurisdiction of each, 
its form of government, the qualifications re- 
quired for membership, its apprenticeship sys- 
tem, its methods of negotiating agreements 
with employers, the benefits paid to members, 
and other information. 

Of the 146 organizations. included in the 
Handbook, 106 are affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labour. The total membership 
of the international unions in the American 


Federation of Labour, as shown in the Hand- 
book, is 3,485,141. This, together with 25,286 
additional indirectly affiliated local unions, 
gives the American Federation of Labour a 
total membership of 3,150,427. The mem- 
bership of unions outside the federation, 
including the Industrial Workers of the 
World, is 820,924, giving an aggregate 
of 4,331,251. This is exclusive of the 
three new organizations, the membership 
of which is not known. These figures, how- 
ever, include the Canadian membership of the 
international unions. Figures given by the 
Department of Labour of ‘Canada are quoted 
as showing that the Canadian membership in 
American unions for the calendar year 1928 
was 148,609 in American Federation of Labour 
unions, and 42,708 in independent organiza- 
tions, a total of 191/317. Eliminating this 
figure from the aggregate membership leaves 
4,139,934 union members in the United States 
and its possessions. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


e[ BE movement in prices in Canada during 
December was toward somewhat higher 
levels, both the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices being shghtly upward. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a lst 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.83 at the begin- 
ning of December, as compared with $11.75 
for November; $11.31 for December, 1928; 
$11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for Decem- 
ber, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 
for December, 1924; $10.73 for December, 
1923; $10.29 for December, 1922; $11 ficr De- 
cember, 1921; $1484 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. Increases, mainly seasonal, occurred in 
the prices of eggs, milk, butter, prunes, sugar 
and potatoes, while the prices of beef, mutton, 
fresh and salt pork, bacon and beans were 
slightly lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods, the total budget aver- 
aged $22.11 at the beginning of December, as 
compared with $22.08 for November; $21.56 
for December, 1928; $21.37 for December, 
1927; $21.41 for December, 1926; $21.87 for 
December, 1925; $20.90 fior December, 1924; 
$21.21 for December, 1928; $20.97 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 
for December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 
for December, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher, 
due mainly to advances in the prices of an- 
thracite coal. No changes were reported in 
rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number ecal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commodi- 
ties in 1926 as 100 was slightly higher at 96.2 
for December, as compared with 95.8 for No- 
vember; 94.5 for December, 1928; 97.3 for 
December, 1927; and 97.9 fior December, 1926. 
Forty-four prices quotations advanced, eighty 
declined and three hundred and seventy-eight 
were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials three of the eight main groups 
advanced, four declined, while one was un- 
changed. The Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group and the Animals and their 
Products group both were higher, the former 
due mainly to higher prices for wheat, which 


more than offset declines in the prices of 
coarse grains, rubber and vegetable oils, and 
the latter due to higher prices for cattle, live 
stock, fresh meats and eggs, which more than 
offset. lower prices for leather and cured meats. 
The Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group was also higher, due mainly to 
increases in the prices of coal and lime. The 
eroups which declined were: the Textile and 
Textile Products group, chiefly because of 
lower prices for raw cotton, raw silk and raw 
wool; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
eroup, because of lower prices for certain lines 
of lumber and cedar shingles; the Iron and 
its Products group, due to lower quotations 
for steel sheets; and the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, because of declines 
in the prices of lead, zinc and silver. The 

hemicals and Allied Products group was un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly higher, increases 
in the prices of fresh meats and eggs more 
than offsetting declines in the prices of dried 
fruits, cured meats and silk fabrics. Producers’ 
woods also advanced. In this group materials 
for the meat packing industries and for the 
milling and other industries were substan- 
tially higher, while declines occurred in ma- 
terials for the textile and clothing industries, 
for the fur and leather goods industries, and 
for the metal working industries. 

In the grouping acecrding to origin, raw or 
partly manufactured goods advanced, due to 
higher prices for grains, live stock, eggs, meats 
and coal, which more than offset lower prices 
for raw textile materials, hides and rubber. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured goods were 
slightly lower, declines in the prices of glass, 
silk fabrics and cured meats more than off- 
setting higher prices ficr lime, chemicals and 
butter. Domestic farm products and articles 
of mineral origin were slightly higher, while 
articles of marine origin and articles of forest 
origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
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tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 


absence of other important items of the same 


class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget an an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 


climatic conditions, nor for the differences in the 
heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1927, and monthly since 
January, 1928. As stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
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1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; The above figures were arrived at by con- 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6; 1927, 73.4; 1928, 71.7; 1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
1929, 71.4. (Continued on page 100) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost ot uP items included, not to show the minimum cost for an averag® 
amily. 


Quan-| (f) | (f) Dec.} Dec.} Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.} Dec.} Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 
Commodities | tity |1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 








c c c c c c c c C. c c c Cc Cc c c c € 

Beef, sirloin....} 2 lb. |27-2] 30-4) 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 51-6] 73-4] 71-2} 53-4] 52-8] 53-8) 52-4} 54-8] 56-8] 61-2] 69-2! 71-8] 70-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6) 24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 33-4] 33-8) 50-8] 46-0} 29-4] 28-6] 28-8] 27-6] 29-4] 31-2] 34-8] 42-6] 44-8] 44-4 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-6} 19-3} 27-5] 28-0} 19-0} 18-0] 17-9] 17-2} 18-2) 19-8} 21-0} 23-4] 24-9] 24-9 
Mutton, roast...}| 1 “ {11-8} 12-2} 16-8} 19-1] 20-7] 24-2] 34-2) 33-4] 24-3] 26-5] 27-0) 26-7| 28-6] 28-6] 28-6] 30-0] 30-4! 30-2 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ |12-2) 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 19-3} 23-7) 36-7) 38-8) 26-5] 26-4} 24-6) 23-8) 28-0} 28-7) 26-3] 27-1| 30-0) 28-9 
orkesalteee 2 “ 121-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-8] 41-2] 69-6] 70-6] 51-8] 52-2] 48-6) 45-8} 53-4) 54-2) 52-0} 53-2] 55-0) 54-6 
Bacon, break- 

fastest on pee 1 “ |15-4| 17-8) 24-5} 24-7| 25-5) 30-9] 51-3] 57-0) 40-3) 41-0) 37-5] 33-1] 41-3) 42-6) 37-6) 39-0) 40-1) 39-7 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ |26-2| 28-2) 40-6) 38-4! 36-2) 47-6] 73-8] 70-4) 43-8) 46-0] 46-0} 46-6] 49-4] 47-2) 44-4] 45-2] 43-0] 42-8 
Eggs, fresh.....| 1 doz/25-7| 30-0] 38-3} 33-7] 45-1] 56-7| 71-3] 88-8] 67-7| 60-3) 60-1] 63-3] 64-7| 64-9] 64-1] 64-1] 58-5) 65-2 
Eggs, storage... .| 1 “ |20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 34-5] 44-9} 59-7] 73-9] 56-2) 46-1] 47-0} 50-0] 51-3] 50-8} 52-0] 50-8) 48-6) 50-5 

Milkeeeee ee hee, 6 qts.|36-6] 39-6} 48-0) 51-6] 52-8) 59-4] 82-2) 93-6] 80-4] 71-4] 73-2] 73-2] 72-0] 72-6] 73-8| 74-4] 75-6! 76-8 
Bates: dairy...| 2 Ib. |44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0} 60-0} 84-2/104-4/118-6) 84-8] 76-4) 83-4] 78-2! 92-2] 79-0] 85-8] 87-4) 87-2] 87-6 
Butter, cream- 

CNV Meee “ 125-5) 27-7! 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 49-0) 58-1] 65-3) 48- -4| 46-1] 43-7] 50-6] 43-2) 46-7] 47-8) 47-4) 47-5 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ |16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 20-5} 22-1) 29-9) 34-8] 40-0} 32-7/§30-6)8§33 - 4] §28 - 9] §33 -5| $30-4/§32-0/§33 -6}§33 +1) $33-1 
Cheese, new 1 “ 114-6} 15-7} 17-5} 19-1] 20-3] 28-2) 32-8) 37-9] 29-1)§30-6]§33 -4|§28 -9]§33 -5|§30-41§32-0/§33 -6]§33-1)§33-1 
Bread 490... 5 “ 155-5] 58-5} 66-0] 61-5) 67-5) 91-5/118-5)133-5)106-5|100-5)100-5}111-0)114-0)114-0)115-5}115-5)118-5)118-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0} 33-0) 32-0} 37-0) 54-0} 69-0) 70-0] 49-0) §44-0)§43 -0}§52-0)§52-0)$52-0}§52-0) 50-0) 53-0} 53-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ |18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 24-5} 27-0} 40-5] 38-5] 28-5] 27-5] 27-5] 30-5] 29-0) 30-0) 31-0) 31-0) 32-5) 32-5 

TCOnmt ee ote enon: 2 “ 110-4] 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 13-2} 13-6] 25-2] 30-8] 19-0)§20-8)§20-8] §21 -6/§22-0)§21- 6] §21-6|§20-6|§20-6|§20-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked........ 2 “ | 8-6} 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 13-4) 23-8) 32-0} 21-8) 17-2] 16-8] 17-4] 16-8} 16-2] 16-2] 16-0} 20-6) 22-6) 21-6 
Apples, evapor- 

ERE lee, eee Berean 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 12-2) 13-8] 22-8) 28-2} 22-3] 22-5] 18-7] 19-9} 19-8] 20-0} 19-2] 21-0) 21-5) 21-5 
Prunes, medium 

SIZE eee ae 1 “ |11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-8] 13-3] 19-4) 26-1] 18-2] 19-1] 16-9] 15-4) 15-7] 15-6] 13-9] 13-5} 15-3) 16-8 
Sugar, granulat- 

ea. Soe “« 121-6] 22-0) 24-0] 23-6) 31-2] 37-2) 49-6} 53-6] 38-0) 37-2] 48-0] 38-4] 31-6] 32-4] 32-8] 30-4] 28-8) 29-2 
Sugar, yellow 2 “ 110-0) 9-8} 10-8] 11-0) 14-4! 17-6} 22-6] 25-2) 18-0) 17-6} 23-2] 18-2] 15-0} 15-4} 15-6] 14-4] 13-8] 13-8 
ea, black..... 1 “« | 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-7] 9-9] 15-6] 15-1] 13-6}§14-8]§17-2|§17-5)$17-8)$18-6)§18-0]§17-6|§17-6}§17-6 
Tea, green + © | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-7] 9-7) 15-1] 16-1) 15-0)§14-8)§17-2)§17-5|§17-8) §18-0/ §18-0)§17-6/§17-6)§17-6 

OflGe..: bs 56a. i “ | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-9} 9-9] 11-6) 15-2] 13-5) 13-5) 13-4) 14-3) 15-3] 15-3) 15-3] 15-1] 15-2) 15-1 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 32-7) 64-0) 62-0) 75-3] 52-8] 37-9] 47-1] 44-3! 87-4] 68-0} 54-7] 41-4] 73-8} 75-5 
Vinegar........ % pt ar “7 °7 8 8 8 -9| 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1:0 

$ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96)10-11/13 -65)14-84/11- 00/10 -39/10-73) 10-58) 11-56) 11 -18/11-17)11-31)11- 75/11 -83 


: : De Gell tact (er tec: ite Geb sacl); gh 1Ch i> Cont a@e | 16. 1° 0. a Gale : 
Starch, laundry] 3 lb. | 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 3-4) 4-8) 4-8] 4-2) 4-0} 4-1] 4-1] 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4:1 





Coal anthracite Ve ton 39-5| 45-2] 48-1) 55-0) 54-1) 63-1) 81-8}125-9/110-1)114-3]112-6)104-4]112-6}/105-2/102-3)101-9)101-1}101-4 
Coal bitumin- 








OUS ced. de spies « 131-1) 32-3) 35-0} 38-7] 37-2) 47-3] 63-6] 92-3) 72-6) 75-3] 71-5| 64-6) 65-1) 64-9] 63-5) 62-9) 63-0) 63-1 
Wood, hard....| “ ed./32-5} 35-3) 38-8] 42-5} 42-2) 44-5) 79-8) 87-8] 81-1] 78-8) 79-3] 78-6) 76-0] 76-0! 75-5| 74-9} 76-0) 76-2 
Wood, soft...... 122-6} 25-5} 29-4) 30-6) 31-1} 32-2] 57-7) 69-1) 60-0} 58-9] 59-1] 57-4] 56-4) 55-8) 56-2) 55-3) 54-3) 54-3 
CosLoib sa... 1 gal |24-0| 24-5] 24-4) 23-7| 23-4] 23-1] 27-8) 40-5) 31-6) 31-1] 30-2) 30-4) 30-3] 31-5) 31-2) 31-0) 31-0) 31-1 

$ $ $ 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50] 1-€3| 1-76} 1-91) 1-88) 2-10] 3-11) 4-16) 3-55] 3-58) 3-53) 3-35) 3-40) 3-33) 3-29] 3-26) 3-25) 3-26 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| i) ) eee ene i mo. |2-37/ 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-39} 4-09] 4-83) 6-62] 6-90) 6-95) 6-92) 6-93) 6-87] 6-85) 6-87| 6-94) 6-98) 6-98 
A EEGUAIA. o. Geasl ote a scop 9- 37 10-50/12-79|14-02|14- 26) 16 33/21 - 64/25 -67| 21-49) 20-97) 21 - 21/20 -90| 21-87) 21-41) 21-37) 21 -56/22-03)22 -11 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





ee $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.. 5-61] 5:83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-76} 9-98}13-92/14-63)11-27|10-51/10-96)10-67|11-74)11-18/11-07/11-29)11-73}11-76 
Prince Edward Island| 4- 81 5-26] 5-81] 6-34} 6-90} 8-65/12-00/12-79|10-08] 9-48] 9-58) 9-61/10-59|/10-21/10-16/10-26)10-72)10-85 
New Brunswick.. 5-38) 5-83] 6-55} 7-04! 7-76] 9-87|13-58/14-76)11-05|10-51)11-69) 10-99) 11-83]11-26/11-28/11-28)11-50)11-60 
Quebec .:. Fasgiee 3.2. : 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-37] 9-74]13-07|14-05}10-58/10-00/10-10} 9-92/11-06|10-37|10-34|10-54|10-83)11-02 
Ontario +... epic. te: 5-01} 5-60} 6-50] 7-20) 7-74/10-27/13 -62/14-91/10-83|10-31/10- 66) 10-42) 11-57/11-31)/11-24)11-33)11-74|11-75 
Manitoba J -thiac.t. «<2 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-25] 9-98]13-29/14-38/10-63] 9-87/10-19)10-02|10-73/10-51/10-57|10-95) 11-54) 11-64 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25} 8-80/10-34/13 -86/14-52/11-04|10-25|10-57|10-67|11-18)11-12/11-18/11-36/11-85/12-03 
Alberta j). .£/90tts. Ss: 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33} 8-47/10-35|13 -80/14 -56/10-63] 10-09] 10-50) 10-93} 11-35]11-07/11-20)11-37/11-97|12-13 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74} 8-32] 9-13] 8-94/10-66]14-54/15-93/12-02|11-45/11-77|11-66|12-44/11-99/12-15)12-34/13-06/12-99 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
¢tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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cents | cents | cents | cents] cents | cents cents cents cents cents 






Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 





1=Sydneyae. gcc ce eee 40-7 | 33-7 | 33-3 | 27-4 | 22.9 23-3 29°5 33:3 27-7 39-2 44-4 
2—New Glasgow.......... BA Deol E25) 20-5) JIGS... 0... 24-2 36:8 41-7 
3—Aimherst,. eel eoee ae 32-5 | 28-8 | 24-5 | 20-3 | 16-4 18 28-8 25°5 38-8 43 
4—- Halifax. (gnc. seen ceek 40-3 | 32-3 | 82-3 | 24-4 | 20-4 20-6 28-1 30:8 25:3 38-7 42 
j—- Windsor, . cece te 30 28 28 22 UES deere. ane 28 Mi cys feaee til rem ee tae al chet eae 
GS ErUrO cee Oeen ee oe 40 35 30 28 23 22 30 28-2 38-7 43 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 30 28:3 | 25-7 | 19-8 | 18-3 19 27-5 28-3 26 36-2 40 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35-6 | 29-9 | 27-3 | 22-9 | 17-5 18-7 27-1 29-5 25-1 39-0 42-8 
8—Monetony 25 eee 34-7 | 29-2 | 22-7 | 20 AUS ph Rea ie 31 25:7 39-8 44 
ORO t Ohi arene enn © 35 28:6 | 27-8 | 23-5 | 17-6 20-5 28 23-7 35-6 39-9 
10—Fredericton............ 38-8 | 31-7 | 31-7 | 25 18-5 16:8 23-3 30 26 38-8 41-4 
Ti Bathurstsin eee 33-8 | 30 2078 220) | LB i) ens Sees 28-8 25 41-7 45-8 
Quebec (average)............ 30-5 | 27-8 | 27-4 | 19-2 | 15-3 21-3 27-1 25-6 25-6 38-3 41-0 
12—@uebecs), or ee 29-7 | 28-5 | 25-5 | 20-2 | 15-1 22-4 27-8 24-4 26-2 34-6 39-3 
13—Three Rivers.......... 30 28 28-6 | 17-9 | 14-1 22-5 25-9 25-6 40 45-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 37-5 | 33°5 | 34 25 18 23 28 25-5 45-8 46-3 
15 Sorelys eee eee te 26 26 Boek | OLG 16 16-7 22-3 25-8 41 42-5 
16— St. yacinthe in. 5...9e) 26 25-1 | 24-4} 18-5 | 14-9 25 24-3 23-3 DGD. Hite coer, 
LH Stohn sorte ae eee 31-2 | 30-8 | 30 20 15:5 24-2 28 25-8 36-3 37-7 
18—Thetford Mines........ 25-5 | 20-5 | 21 16-5 | 14 22 21 24-4 Sheree ees ae 
19—Montrealeie ne cece 35:2 | 29-9 | 31-9 |] 18-9 | 15-8 17-2 30-2 Pal 26-6 36-2 39 
20 Fil are ee oes 33°3 | 28:3 | 27-1 | 19-4 | 14-1 19 28-9 29-1 26-9 35-9 36-4 
Ontario (average)............ 36-3 | 31-1 | 28-8 | 23-5 | 19-1 27-6 30-0 29-2 27-8 37-1 41-2 
21 Ottaway ae ee eee 33-4 | 27-8 | 27-5 | 21 15-5 oe 28-2 26-8 26-9 38 41-2 
22—Brockville............. 38-7 | 31-2 | 28-7 | 20-4 | 16-7 22-7 29°3 32-5 27 40-6 43 
Zon CStOne ee heen ae 35-3 | 30 2122 Sal 26 28-2 27-3 24-2 35-6 40-6 
24—Belleville.............. 33-6 | 28 29 23-5 | 17-1 28-7 32:3 28-8 26-3 39°5 45-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 37-6 | 32-8 | 30 23-1 | 20-2 29-8 31-2 28-5 30:7 39-1 43-2 
26—Oshawa weit. cee 37-1 | 32-7 | 27-7 | 22-4 | 20-9 31 6 30 27-7 38-9 43-7 
Ziff Ory Alb tyeeenmeceenr ma eee 31-5 | 27-5 | 26-7 | 23-5 | 20 28-2 30-2 26-4 35-8 39-2 
28 Toronto: en oe bo 37-5 | 31:3 | 29-8 | 23-4 | 21-1 28 2 27-1 26-2 37-9 42-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 36 31:8 | 29-8 | 24-5 | 17-4 29-2 29-4 29-5 37-7 41-7 
30—St. Catharines......... 35 30 29 23:5 | 18-3 28-3 2 28-4 26 34-6 37-7 
jl Hamilton. eee ee 37:6 | 31:3 | 29-4 | 23-7 | 21-5 29-7 4 27-5 33°3 36-9 41-1 
32—Brantiord.... sb. le. 38-6 | 33-6 | 27-8 | 24-6 | 22-4 29-4 28-2 28-6 37 40-9 
33—Galte: aeeloesmeee eet 37-7 | 33-7 | 29 24-2 | 20-5 25-2 “7 32-2 28 38-7 41-7 
34—Guelph 34+2 | 29-7 | 29-2 | 23-7 |] 21 28-2 5 25-3 28-3 36 38-6 
Ss0-— Kitchener 4 te a oe 36°3 | 32-6 | 26-1 | 23-8 | 21 29-3 3 28°20 tee ee 32:7 37-6 
30 WOOdStOC en = att ae 35 30 26-3 | 22-7 | 17-8 27-2 25-8 27 34-7 38-2 
Ol Or atiOrd..40) ecco del BT Roar OF 21-8 | 21 29-2 27-1 25-7 35°7 38-9 
Se LOndonay. chee 36-7 | 31-5 | 29-3 | 23-4 | 17-8 26-5 8 28 26-1 35-8 40-5 
39—St. Thomas............| 35-2 | 30-6 | 27-5 | 29.7 19-3 Osa. Sains oe 29 28-5 37-2 40-9 
40—Chatham, ere 34-7 | 31 Zhe | 23 17-6 28-3 3 27-2 27-6 34-1 39-2 
41 Win dSOmy... eee meen 34-1 | 27-6 | 28 21-3 | 16-7 27-2 26-4 26 34-6 40-2 
A Sarnia) a ee 38° | da°o | 1-7 | 27 22-3 31-7 7 31 28-6 36-8 40-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 28 28-3 | 20 28-2 5 28-8 25 38-2 41 
44—North. Baye. 2... oe 41 34:2 | 29 24-2 | 17-7 28 28-4 28 37-1 40-1 
LS eliellexiirga:, Shain s en, le. 41:3 | 36-5 | 32-9 | 27 21-7 28-2 35 29-5 39°3 44 
46—Cobalt Ota ee. em 38-3 | 33 35 23-5 | 18-7 AES a Se ae SO; ik ere eee ae 39-2 42-7 
A (——- Aim ins ie et. eee 37-3 | 31-7 | 29-7 | 24-3 | 19.3 26-3 32-2 28 34-7 38-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38:3 | 34-3 | 30 25-5 | 17-2 27-3 30-3 29 37-5 42-5 
45—Port Arghur 2, i), /8-3 34-3 | 26-7 | 29-3 | 22-5 | 19-3 25-3 5 29-7 30-7 40-1 48-1 
50—Fort: William (00)... .4. 32°7 | 26°4 | 26-6 | 21 18-2 22°3 ‘7 31 28-5 39-2 43-7 
Maniteba (average)............ 31-3 | 25-3 | 25-1 | 18-3 | 14-5 20-9 4 26-6 26-6 39-6 44-8 
ol—Winniperesee ee ee 31-9 | 25-1 | 25-4 | 17-5 | 14-9 20-8 2 27-2 30-2 39 43-9 
b2-—brandonents eee 30°7 | 25-4 | 24-8 |] 19 14-7 20-9 6 26 23 40-2 45-6 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 34-1 | 28-9 | 25-9 | 20-1 15-0 22°0 +5 27-2 25-4 44-§ 50-4 
dq Nelina teen eee 32-3 | 27 23-1 | 17-6 | 15-4 21-2 6 25-3 25 42-2 48-9 
54—Prince Albert....,..... 35 30 25 22 15 25 30 15 Yana, [en ar I A ey 
do— Saskatoon eo! 33-4 | 28-5 | 27-8 | 20-3 | 14-8 20-6 3 26-7 25 46- 51-3 
56—Moose Jaw............. 35-5 | 30 27-5 | 20-6 | 14-8 21-2 26-6 26-6 46-6 51 
Alberta (AVEFAEO) occ. 33-0 | 26-8 | 25-9 | 19-7 | 15-9 21-8 5 26-1 26-5 43-1 48-1 
7—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 28 18 15 20 25 25 45 49-5 
68—Drumhellers.; ss... 4... 35) SOR tame 25 20 Vd earrel bese yer mycin aera 30 47-5 50 
oo Hdmontone...s.- aur 32-9 | 24-8 | 28-2 | 18-2 | 14-6 21 “1 26-5 27-4 41-2 47-8 
60—Calgary Bh a aha 32:2 | 26-6 | 24-2 | 16-9 | 13-4 22-2 5 28-4] .25 44-5 51-3 
61—Lethbridge. Cath eee Bo 27-4 | 23-2 | 20-2 | 16-5 20-9 8 24-4 25 37-4 42-1 
British Columbia (average).| 37-6 | 32-0 | 29-1 | 22-6 | 20 6 28-0 “6 30°9 31-3 48-1 53-0 
62—Fernie 6 eee 36-5 | 31 28-5 | 23-5 | 19 29 36-5 29-5 46:7 52:5 
63—Nelsont. sa nee 40 32°5 | 31 23 20 30-7 37-5 32 44-2 51-7 
64—Trail........ Gat bopudtdes 39-5 | 33-1 | 30-7 | 25-7 | 23-7 28-8 38-3 35-7 32-5 51-6 55 
65—New Westminster...... 36:5 | 31:5 | 27-4 | 20-8 | 20-9 26-6 30-2 31-3 48 52-5 
66—Vancouver............. 37-6 | 31-1 | 28-4 | 20-2 | 20-3 25-6 36-5 32-1 29 46:5 51-8 
67—Victoria SETTLE 36-4 | 31-3 | 27-8 | 22-5 | 18-9 27-6 33-8 29-7 28 47-2 50-1 
€8-Nanaimoy. Js.08 2c 87-5 | 34 31-3 | 25 25 31-7 42-5 See hee 50:6 54:3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 37 31-8 | 27-5 | 20-4] 16-8 23-6 37-5 35-1 34-1 50:3 55:7 








a. Price per single quart higher. c Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1929 
Fish Eggs Butter 
ey Silvas ’ 5 1s Ge eas wl lat-g 2 ae = 
| 8d s| & & . | 3 188 ae] SS | 84 188 $3 |3s ; 
agejes | ge") 2. | de | i8.] 8. [28 =| 88 | Bos (Sees| 28 |S2.] 2 
Seg) eis | GSd) Bs | BS | Pos] Ss loos] BE | TES lB eS) ae | tgs | Sa 
ao 3 Qs S28 a oy, hata) Sty 2-5 5 SB oe Eos ag Ba eRe 
SHE | ean) ses) 42) Sa | eee] gh |aees| Oo | Sha )84ae] Sa | eae] os 
é) es] a ew R I a 6) ra) fy 6) = QA 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-6 30-9 22-5 13-3 59-6 21-0 20-6 37-0 91-4 65-2 50:5 12-8 43-8 47°5 
14-6 SoS io eee 54-2 18-7 18-3 30-4 22-5 64-6 51-7 11-8 46-2 51-1 
1G “Sie eee a eee ee ee 60 17-2 16-6 28-4 22-6 65:5 55-3 | 13-15 45 48-8 | 1 
i le LA cat i hc eg | 50-60 18-3 22-7 32-4 21-1 60-4 48-321, 42-13 46-3 50-3 | 2 
16 5 a Baie oe ee 50 20:7 17 29-9 20:8 59:6 51 10 47-9 52 3 
12 a5 ioe le ere 60 18-3 17-7 26-3 22-8 75 56°3 la 12-5 42-5 49-6 | 4 
Peas ee! TM Bp a | ae el a7 19 18 35 25 65 47-5 10 50 55 5 
ee ie egy eee | eee eT 50 18-4 17S ee 22-7 62 51-8 12 45-5 50-9 | 6 
a ob eee eee le 0 19-2 18 32-8 21-7 56:5 46-7 |e 11-13 41-3 46 7 
15-8 6-3 oe. 10-0 60-0 19-0 18-9 34-3 21-9 65:8 51-73 12-1 44-0 47-6 
12 Bp Bi tier deee l 10 60 18-4 18-7 34 22-4 62-1 51-4 | 10-12 49°+3 49-6 | 8 
18 Shoe eee, 10 60 18-9 16°5 37°5 21 72 52-4 la 13-5 44 48-2 | 9 
20 Aes tee ae) ee. 60 19-2 19 39-4 22-4 63-3 52-9 12 453 46-2 |10 
ASH |More ese Wheat eee, ts eee ae 60 19-5 91:5 DG: a0 Reed, ee os 50 12 37:5 46-5 {11 
16-9 35:5 22-1 9-7 57-5 20-3 21-8 29-8 22-2 65-7 49-1 12-8 42-9 44-4 
re RR ce § 26) hee os 4. 50 18 22-7 29-3 21-4 64:3 47-8 14 41-2 44 {12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 Shoo. 20:3 27-9 23-8 68-1 48-7 14 44 44-6 |13 
18-20 | 35-40 30 10097 oer. 20 25 32-1 24 67-1 47-1 la 12-5 43 45-6 {14 
0a foo S.J. 15 PO lee soe ee Sno. ag. 0. fe ina: 20 53-2 44-8 DOAN tae ie 44 {15 
At oie Whe Ren Oa) fe ee dds ee aoe oe Seo Nees A ees 21-2 69-2 52-3 10 oh) seceed)) 18444 116 
Od Ue cea. 25 10 60 20°7 20 34-6 20-8 67:5 53-3 12 43 44-4 |17 
ok eh Roe ee A ete ae 8 BG bod eds coeds P 228-8 24 57 48 12-5 42-5 45 {18 
15-20 | 35-38 }........|......-- 60 22-6 22-8 33°5 20:5 72°5 51-5 15 44-1 46-4 |19 
Pe be a 8 Bae 15 10 60 20 20 34 24 72 48 13 41 44-2 120 
18-4 30-4 24-2 12-4 64-3 20-5 19-9 40-0 20-6 65-7 51-3 13-1 44-4 47-3 
18-20 | 30-32 PAS I belated EB 22-3 21-5 40-2 20:3 76:8 52-3 13 42 45-9 |21 
18 32 PS oh Me Ap doce ES corel 20 18 37-8 20-2 61-7 51-6 12 45 46-6 |22 
15 35 20-25 E=10-06 fF. wena. 3. 18-8 17 37-1 19-4 68-5 50-3 12 43-1 45-5 |23 
Nea entis J SOT eel riod bed ee ee oF 36 20-7 63-2 51-3 ja 11-5 46 46-6 |24 
20 28 21 etl A See. 60 17 23-7 39-6 23-2 68 52 12 44-4 46-7 |25 
Ape Bh eRe Ge TRL Meron, Ml abe Seay 20 18 42-1 22-1 70-2 53-8 12-5 45 46-9 |26 
20 30 25 li @ eine a 20 21:3 40-8 21-7 66-4 51-3 |a 11-4 45 47-7 |27 
18 30 ARC pcp Mice 23-3 17 42-6 20:6 73°7 52-8 14 44-5 47-7 |28 
20 35 hel wend. een a: 22-5 21 42-2 20-3 65-6 57-5 lc 13 40 48-9 |29 
18 35 1S ae eee A Me obey | 19 19 43-9 18-5 64-8 46-2 13 44 46-3 [30 
20 35 Oe hae : 75 19:4 19 46-2 20 67-8 48-2 14 43 48-7 {31 
20 30 23-30 1 eee B 20 18 35-1 19-6 65-2 49-7 ja 12-5 46 46-8 |32 
15 35 25 1st [ess t. 20 19 39-4 19-8 67-6 53-6 la 11-8 44°5 46-7 |33 
OO) } Wiens cc4. Phi Bh An ktene MA De odeerp 18 20 42-6 19-4 71 52-2 la 12-5 44 46-8 |34 
Ane e hee ag 5a frets feed. he 10 19 30 18-8 62-2 48-8 12 44-9 46 [35 
20 30 7s ey Ml Motes Mae bance i 24 20°5 45 19-8 60 48-3 11 44-7 46-3 |36 
20 34 26a) bower). 55 21-7 20-5 38 20-8 61-9 50-7 13 44 46-7 |37 
15 28 200 bene. tee t 19-2 22 38-1 19-5 60-7 50:8 11 42-2 46-1 |38 
18 32 aon) ot 50-60 20-4 21-4 46-5 20-8 63 52-2 14 47-7 48 |39 
16 30 28 19-1 po weee 24-3 22-3 42 19-8 61-2 52-1 lo 12 45 49-5 |40 
20 30 Ohad Peet aat hs Cracets 20-2 20 47-1 18-9 66 54 143°) 435; 308 47-6 [41 
ho RG 2a ote BE ae See Say 20-4 22-5 46-4 20:5 61 54-8 12 47°5 49-6 |42 
a) oe Foie Bl eee eee ee 18 37-2 17-7 61 47-6 13 42-7 44-4 |43 
wae A ORG oe. ot ee eee le e 20 22-7 38-1 22 69-4 51-9 15 |........] 46-1 [44 
biden gh 25 25 10 75 23-3 20-2 36-1 24 76°7 55 15 46-5 48-4 |45 
Pate (AE Reece ER ale ae Wiha (1 21-7 21 36-4 25 60 52-9 lc 17 |........] 49-4 |46 
Oe RE ee cant: So Tet Deh Ee one 20 32-7 23 66-7 44-8 la 16-7 ]........| 48-2 147 
i LR aE OH ip Sot Oa ee beeen LS ge ie oe 1 ala. 8 21 67-5 52- 14 44 48-3 [48 
Sy ory E 25-30 25 fC Cee. 2-7 16-6 40 20 60:7 52-5 la 14-3 ]........] 48-1 [4% 
Goa K 25 ie oes. PO 20 17:5 35 20-2 61-1 48-1 ja 14-3 45 49-4 150 
68 ee ea eee eet pees , 21-7 18-3 36-8 19-2 66-6 49-2 12-5 41-5 45-1] 
20-28 | 28-37 | 16-24 TOF hoe oe. 22-2 16-8 38-7 17-9 67:7 47-3 le 13 43-1 45-7 jbl 
WE Ak A a ID See tet BA hs US Ga 21-2 19-8 34-9 20-4 65:4 51 12 39-8 44-5 |52 
27-5 30-6 16-5 16-3 Yor: 25-0 23-1 37-71” 21-8 62-9 44.5 13-3 38-4 45-2 
A520 50m eee tee cts eee oes 25 23-3 36-8 Pa a ee 44-2 14 38-3 43-1 |53 
30 30 15 5 ee... 25 20 33-3 o6 nee |. ts 45 12 40 48 |54 
25-30 SO tenes ae A eee 25 23-2 39-1 22 65-8 45-6 13 38-5 44-7 |55 
25 30 CE Uh eee Ae ian ey om 25-7 41-7 19 60 43-1 14 36°6 44-8 156 
23-3 28-8 18-0 PG feo. 23-6 23-3 35-4 21-9 63-2 49-5 12-3 42-2 48-4 
Perper «3 35 Oe Tee Pee Ae! OES 25 33-1 23-3 60 49-6 12 42-8 49-4 157 
25 30 189 poet 25 25 36-7 Pi Eb oe oe 45 la 13 42-5 50-2 |58 
25 23-25 12: 1A 4 22-6 23-6 33-7 21-8 62:5 48-8 la 12-5 41 47-7 |59 
25 30 SoS dees ane aot sek 25 21-6 35-7 19-5 65:2 54-5 12 43-3 47 160 
18 25 18 OP teres oe: 24 21-2 38 19-8 65 49-6 12 41-4 47-6 |61 
26-3 i ein ae 16-7 ee: oY. 22-5 22-9 yee 22-9 65-4 52-3 13-1 45-4 49-8 
+7 (i 4 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











| | Canned Vegetables 

















= oO a4 - ne 
2 = S a6 2 g ; ; 
een tee | 2 || BSS |< l) ge ee eee Hee 

Locality Ak 2 3 oN | be be 4 38 
a2 3S 5 aao = yom) go 4 A 
Seite | fe lene. oe | Be aeeiees 33 | 238 
e2 | de las |s2%| 2s | So | 23] as] ee! es 
#3 | $281) 88 | 838) 3h | 82 | BS] 2) ge | ba 
se) fa oo ell ES ee 3 = = e¥ fe) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Dominion (average)..............06. 33-1 7-9] 18-3 5-3 6-5 | 10-3] 12-5} 16-0) 16-3 16-3 

Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-5 8:2 18-0 5-8 6-6 10-6 43 17-1 16-2 16-5 

t—Sydneyer sien e te Great oe 33 8 17-1 5-9 6-7 10-2 14-3 16-7 16-5 16-6 
9--New Glasgow oieay..!.u est 32 8-8-7 17-7 5-8 6-3 10 13-4 16-5 16 16 
3-chmaherat .. lrs6& safse. tee. BO-Gia WO Thy gd8 2s | = 15+7 | 6-7} 9-7| 14.6| 16-7] 15-4] 15-1 
4-H alifaxces .vdeeonees ok ches oe 33°70 8 17-8 5-4 | i 10-1 13-5 16-7 16-1 16-1 
5 Windsotss..c pode een e 34 8-3 19-3 6-4 | 6-6 10 16-5 19-3 17-6 19 
2 | 6 Traro. Ih. ge. Gas fsb has 5k 31-6 8 17-9 5°83 6-4 10 13-4 16-8 15-8 15-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 29-5 7-4 18 5-4 6 10-6 15 16-3 15 15-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-6 8:2 17-9 5-7 6-4 10-3 14-0 15-5 16-1 15-3 
S==Moncton’....¢.8 20s. bok cht els 36-7 8-7 18-1 6 6-5 12-4 12-8 15-9 15-8 15-7 
9—St. John Le ho eae seaistheins ele 32-4 8-7 18-7 5:3 6-5 8-9 13-3 15-7 14-9 15-4 
T0—Fredéricton........28. «2 ees ook 31-2 8-7 16-8 5:5 6-5 9-7 14-8 15-2 15-6 14-9 
Ata tHurab.. fs ve baeee siete e ea te 30 8-7 18 5-8 6 10 15 15 18 15 

Quebec (average)........-......055. 30-7 6-6 18-9 5-3 6-4 9-2 12-5 14-8 16-1 15-1 
12—Quebec.......-.sserecreneeeee 29-6 8 17-5 5-4 6-5 9-6 12:7 15 16-7 16-1 
19=Three ‘Rivers... <hiin. «bs . cahie ssh 31-8 6-7 19 5-7 6-3 9-3 13-5 14-9 18-7 15-5 
i4==Sherbrooke.|. 4.02 a: huis + ok 33-5 6-6-7 16-4 5-4 6-3 9°8 13-4 15 16-1 15-3 
152ESOrel lon sree es +b ee eters ok 28-8 6 18-8 4-6 5 9 10-5 15 10-5 14-5 
1G==S6. Hlyacmthe at: bh feeee nee 29 5 16-9 4.7 6-6 9-4 12-1 14-5 14-3 14-7 
L7=SSt J ONRSe tere Phos ce aee eee 31 6-7°3 18 5-1 it 9-7 13-8 1b 15-6 15 
18=-Thetford Mines ffs ..<k <0 oele oe ote 31-5 6-7 18-8 5°83 7 8-3 12-2 14-9 19-1 15-5 
ed Ha Ney Rakes Rane e oer ite dtebe aby Le 4 2 Ce e a f 8 oe ae i 2 

=F ules eet oc Bbc sees eo os -o- C . : . 3 . : 

Ontario (average)........-......206- 33°41 7:5 17-7 5-0 6-3 10-8 12-8 15-4 15-4 15-5 
QI=“Ottawark io. bc. «eb oesh wollen 35-5 |6-7-8-7 18-1 5-7 6-7 11-2 12 15-8 15-5 15-5 
99-=Brock Valle. ...< seaibine «fo cwieheen coke 30-6 6-7 16 5:3 6 ji 13-4 15-4 14-9 16 
DBE IK INGSLON: ic:5.5 + 19 biee +le Gevetente seeks 31-8 7-3 15-2 5-3 5-6 10-2 12:3 14-9 14-4 15 
24==Belleville...) io bb's «ein deletes oct 30-2 6-3 16-7 4-9 5-7 10-6 12-8 14-7 15 15 
05=—Peterborough.. 2h. <...gee sete 34-1 7:3 17-5 4-8 6 11-3 12-3 14-8 15-2 15 
DG=-OSHAWAI: os » ote oe Bisie ske tome oot 33-8 7-3 15-5 4-3 6-1 10-2 12-1 15-3 15-3 15-2 
OF = Orillia Ph <.tcb whoa doctors cts 33-9 7-3 18-3 4.9 6-1 11-4 13-2 15-3 15-5 15-9 
IR—'LTOLONtOS . «sb peli se te Say aarers ae 35-1 7-3-8 18-2 5 6 9-9 11-4 15-5 15-2 14-9 
290—Niagara: Valles. $....51. Sedek «ce 85 8 18-8 5-3 6-1 10-2 14-1 15-3 16-6 16-8 
30—St. Catharines. ).2...:....ceese6 29-9 7:3 18-4 4-8 6 12-1 12-5 14-7 15-6 15:2 
31 Hamilton ss favtedebes «lL ceteteeciee 85-9 7-3 18-7 4-5 6-6 11-7 11-9 15-5 15-4 15:3 
89-—BrantiOnc..-< frets ofsi- datihee oe 33:7 6-7-8 17-8 4.3 5-4 11-7 12-5 14-9 14-9 15 
93=-Galté: Rs peo kboash Solow ewe 36-1 73 18-1 4-6 6-4 12 13-7 15-2 14-8 15-2 
$4 Guelph) jcbumtel oie fallen os ae 35°7 7-3 19-4 4.9 6-6 11-2 12-4 15-8 15-4 16 
35=Kitcheners.b. <.lbss <t. e aes sae 34 es 18-4 4-4 5-9 10-6 11-4 14-2 14 14-3 
36—Woodstock........sseeeccecces 33°7 |6°7-7-3 18-3 4-5 6-1 11-1 12-5 15 14-9 14-9 
SieSotratiord «. lcs Sef ae po Goes eae 31-3 7°3 19. 4-5 6-8 11-3 12 15-4 15-2 15-2 
BSe= TOR COMM y.. vafecle ebobe a's te Seeitieee ee 81-1 |6-7-7-3 18-5 4-5 5-6 10-2 12-5 15-2 15 15-1 
SO=SteRMOMAS ic cele» te wee ee 32-1 |7-3-8-7 18-4 4-8 6 11-6 13-3 16-1 15-5 15-4 
A0—Chatham...)..caete s«-. J neice 32-6 6-7 17-7 4.5 5-7 10-7 15 14-7 15-7 15 
Ata—WiINGSOF..s/c:0le0e aelo's ste eaten o atte 31-1 8-9-3 18-3 4-7 6-2 li-l 13-2 14-8 16-2 16 
AO SAMNIAN Hs vce vic didle ow de Sle bates ote 37-6 7:3 18-2 5 6-3 11-2 12-4 15-4 15 15 
48—Owen Sound...i....).secse.ss- 32-2 7+3-8 18-2 4-6 5-7 9-3 13-9 15-5 15-7 15-7 
BAS -NoOrtheBay). ccddes > iste igeceus 32-4 8 15 5-7 6-8 10-4 12-1 15-9 15-2 15-9 
Aen SU CSUTS c's Voss cides o\dis.o cease 32-2 8-8-7 iyice? 5-9 7-5 8-9 15-4 16-2 16 16-1 
BO CODAIE 7. sass ide Hho Es Giee be 34-4 8-3 16-5 5°83 7-7 10-3 15-2 19-4 18-7 18-5 
47—Timmins...... Bids 3 gt sober sth 32-5 8-3 16 5:5 6-2 10 12-6 15-1 15-2 15-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-5 8-7 18 5-6 8 11-5 15 15-7 15-7 15-7 
49—Port Arthur fC Tas eee ie 31-4 6-7 19-5 5-5 6-3 9-7 11-4 16 15-2 16-7 
560—Fort William...........ssscee. 31-5 6-7 16-9 5-6 6-2 10 10-9 15-4 15-2 15-1 

Manitoba (average) ee oais saBhektes eure 34-1 Cre Wowie ihe 5°3 6-8 11-0 12-5 18-2 17-4 17-2 
51—Winnipeg............00. ear ye 34:3 7 18-8 5-2 7 10-4 12-2 17-8 17-4 17 
D2 DIAN ON: sonvecsies« Seek eaeaae Bd" SOG (e4 Nos stow cists 5-4 6-5 11-5 12-7 18-5 17-4 17-3 

Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-9 8-5 18-9 5:3 6-9 10-9 12-2 18-4 17-9 18-5 
BS--Rewings dies gens breenpene be 33-6 | 8-8-4| 18 5-2 6-4) 17 1 40.9 7 9 18-6 to t-te ta -O 
54—PrincesAl bert a5... 0 sake onls 36-7 Si pal epee ag. 5-3 7:5 8-9 13-3 18-3 18-3 18-3 
NO SASKA LOOM «.4:. 1+ Bais a0 oe febie ole ee 34-4 8-8 18 5-3 6°8 11-3 12-1 18-1 18-2 19-1 
5E—MOOSCWAW. sl... ue bere be belleres «bi 35 8-8 20 5-5 6-9 11-7 12-5 18-7 17-1 18-5 

Alberta (average)...............006- 35-6 8-5 18-7 5-4 6-3 10-8 10-8 16-9 18-2 18-7 
57—Medicine Hat...............00 35-7 8 20-3 5-4 6-8] "19-10 “S1<6 7 solvate aelo-48 8-9 
58—Drumbheller............. ccc eee 88-3 8-9 18-5 5-8 6-9 10-8 11-7 17-7 18-3 19-3 
SO—ldmOnLON.| «5.2 4» «gh Boesn se be 33-1 8 18-5 5-2 5-6 | 10 9-8} 14-9 |. 17-8] 18-2 
G0—-Calearye i 1...ade.+ bod opdies We 39-6 8-8] 18-5 | 5-4 6-11-44) Pat 17-1] 18-8] 19-3 
61—Lethbridge hs SERS tale oR ek ete 31-5 8-10 17-5 5-4 6:3 9-7 9-8 16-9 16-6 17-8 

British Columbia (average)......... 34-6 9-8 21-1 5:6 2°0 9-3 9-7 16-6 18-4 17-9 
G62-—Herniesss ¢: dea.ehs. eee eemen 33°8 10 16 5-7 6-2 11-2 10-4 18 18-3 18-2 
Oo Nelsons.» 6. 2. 05+ np Gehan re pe 35 10 18-5 5-5 6-9 9-1 10-2 18 19-2 19-2 
64—Trail........ Be id sa och 5 one em ple 31-6 9-1 18-3 5-6 6-7 9-3 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 37-3 | 9-10-3 22-7 5-5 7-2 8-3 8-5 15-8 17-7 16-7 
66—-Vancouver...:5.42-.-;s@saenes ps 35-4 | 9-10-3 22-6 5-5 6-3 8-6 8-5 14-7 16-9 15-4 
67—Victoria wawrds Me Fdo-e gt ae Pee eNe 84-3 10 24 5-5 7-4 8-6 8-9 16-1 16-1 17-2 
68—Nanaimo i PSS Erde « pee einer 35-8 10 22 5-6 7-1 9-4 12-1 17-2 20-7 19-6 
69—Prince Rupert...............0. 33 °8 10 25 5-9 8 9-6 9-8 18-3 19-5 18-7 
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Potatoes Apples S 
2 = eae re} g =o ie) : a et 
=| Se "I 2 42) = >, o hg 3 
ce | Ee I el Se ieee ; Ed Sg od a 
pe, a re ee.) om | ew 8 2° a8 ge ge 
dgg.| 2 me) re) Sao] Was a3 | ®@55 of 2.0 Bk pe Ea 
Ee | ge | & = @ | BS | gt | e8s| = ao ge | es ae 
rm ad a = Oty Reet ® om O > Ft ~ ty hy 
go6| 88 | © | y | #2 BS | 88 |Se8) 8 | gk | gf | Gs | gs 
a) ‘o) Ay Ay a <3) ay 64 6) Be 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
10-8 5-1 | 2-265 41-9 24-6 21-5 15:8 16-3 18-8 67-9 26-8 59-8 42-4 
10-5 5-5 | 1-752 3-4 25-1 20-7 14-9 15-3 18-9 62-9 27-2 59-0 40-6 
il 5-4 2-04 A730) (Ol le Aaeeree 21-4 15-9 15-4 19-7 55 26°8 58-3 42-5] 1 
10°3 5-1 1-55 SO sea Wace: tee. ek tia 14:3 15 17-3 67 28-9 55 35 2 
10-6 5 1-56 29-2 21:3 22 15-4 14-3 18-6 59°5 26-7 60 47-5 | 3 
10-2 5-3 1-92 40-2 28-4 21 15 14-9 19-3 67 27-3 59 39 4 
9-6 2 1-80 SAG). foi cets, ek 20 13 17 20-6) tee. ds Radios | DU sD laces Icustt a te oe he cies 5 
j1-1 4-9] 1-64 30-6 25-6 19-3 15-6 15 18-1 66 25-8 62-7 39-2 | 6 
0 5-5 1-55 ile ie Sees be Reo 15-6 15 16 58°5 25-8 54 41-3 | 7 
10-0 5:2 | 1-573 33-0 23°9 19-9 16-4 14-6 18-3 69-3 27-2 63-6 45-7 
10-2 4-9; 1-59 31-3 245 17-3 15 18-2 78-3 27-9 OGadiclatiswite aici 8 
9-6 4-8 1-76 37-7 22-5 19-8 16 14-5 17-7 58-7 26-3 62-5 41-5 | 9 
11:20 5-1 1-75 35-6 24-7 20-8 16-3 14-4 17-3 70-8 26-9 67-5 46-5 |10 
9 6 1-19 fC ae ee 19 16 14-5 QO. Sifrteds ewes Pat SS hae ee 49 11 
10-3 6-1] 1-801 32-7 26°5 19-9 17-5 17-3 17-8 74-4 26-1 63-2 40-6 
11 5-8 | 1-70 31-7 26-9 18-4 16-6 15-4 18-4 75 DA <GE tas aap oat 39-4 |12 
10-2 8-3 1-62 28-6 26-3 21-1 14-6 18-6 1S: piliges guteot 28-5 61-7 41-7 |13 
41-2 5-8 | 1-80 33-8 29-6 22-8 15-3 16-9 18-4 70°8 26-4 69 40 {14 
j1-1 7 1-86 Boca) (Oss pete ease dens 15-7 17-5 18-6 78-3 VA eee ae 40 15 
11-2 5 1-80 30:9 19-3 19 17-4 17-4 14-8 60 24-1 60 39-4 116 
9 6-6 | 1-98 35 27-5 17-8 15 20-3 19 Bolla deaeee ck Pa AS sh hs ee am PS 42-5 |17 
8-3 5-9 | 1-32 25-8 pie UES. orcas 16 19 Le eta es Beat 28°35) | eee les 45 18 
10-5 5-1 2-06 36:9 32 20-8 15-3 16-4 16-5 86-5 25 58-1 38-1 419 
10 5-1 2-07 38-1 25 19-3 14-3 14-] 18560 8.8. eees 24-3 67 39-3 |20 
10-6 5-1 | 2-082 40-6 24-4 20-4 15-7 16-2 19-5 66-8 26-2 57-8 38-9 
10-8 5-4] 2-13 39-4 27 20 15-8 16 20-4 65 27-6 55-8 41-1 |21 
10-9 5:5 | 2-25 42 20g |e see. 13-7 15 17-7 65 25-7 55 41-2 |22 
10-5 6-5 | 2-24 44-5 29°1 20 16 15-6 18-5 70 24-4 56 41 23 
10-9 6-1 2-17 45-5 BRIT ee ae 14-7 15-7 18-6 77-7 26-1 63-2 37-7 {24 
9-9 5-5 1-918 36-2 PAN OR A Fae ete 14-2 15-9 19 65 27-4 58 38-6 {25 
13-1 4-4 1-89 37-2 1925 lo dates.r 13-4 16-7 19° 20Gb oe.bark 26-2 67 39 26 
11 5-3 1-67 34°5 D2 eA okie sve « 14-3 17-3 19-6 62-5 27°5 58-6 36-1 }27 
10-6 5-2 1-947 37:6 25-7 20 14-9 15-8 18-8 70°6 25-6 58-5 37-3 |28 
10-7 5:3 2-27 44-1 DUGG ecto treaters 16-7 17-4 20" dha. tm. eet 26 65 39-5 {29 
11-1 4-7 | 2-26 41-2 TSi bods sear. 17 15-5 19-2 69 25 51-3 36-8 |30 
11-6 5 1-95 38-1 ZnB ed sins s¥e-< 16-5 15-9 18-8 75 24-5 60 38-3 [31 
9-8 5-1 2-09 40-9 20 eRe. article 15-5 16-7 18-3 65 24-8 51 36-6 |32 
10 4-8 2-02 39 18-4 8 Soe, 15-6 17-1 19-Gie last 5 aes enh be Saas ae 2 36-6 [33 
11-1 5-1 1-86 40 ae ae 16-1 15-2 17-9 63 29-6 53 35-2 {384 
9-7 4 1-89 36-3 Dilger tes me sre 15-8 14-6 18-8 59 22-2 62 35-2 135 
10 5-4) 2-07 39-2 i oe eae 16-5 15-3 18 63 25 55 36 =: |36 
11-4 4-6 | 2-11 39:5 Ld83) Ved ces. 15-5 15-9 18-2 71-7 26-5 65 39-1 |37 
9-8 3-8 1-98 37-3 20 18% |e» heeavete 14-7 14-6 LTB lot ioe seek 24-5 65 35-2 138 
10-1 4-7 | 2-15 40-3 by Aa ie ee 17-5 16-1 19-2 71-7 27-5 51 39-8 139 
9-6 5-1 2-22 41 SO bee (bed «ersikee 16-7 16-1 I UTES el | ae a eee ge A 25 58 37-5 140 
10-5 4-5 | 2-27 40-3 SY ot A oe 18-2 16-3 18-9 60 Doras deaaee tes 38-7 41 
10-4 38°8 | 2-25 45 Shed lsd vate tes 15-9 16-5 20:57 Alert secs eee DOA lie eee Nein 36-2 |42 
9-4 3:1 1-73 35 gt Bee 15 15 18-4 62-5 29-5 55 36-2 {43 
10-7 4-7 | 2-04 42 25 20 14-5 16-3 19-6 56-7 25-7 52 43 44 
il 6-8 | 2-23 A5AR, [ee casas 23-7 17-6 18-4 22-2 73°2 29 61-7 44-6 145 
12-4 6-7 | 1-97 43-3 30 23-2 15-7 19-2 22-6 81 29-2 61-2 45 46 
10-1 5:7 | 2-26 AGE Teed teens 19 14-9 17 21-5 67-6 26-2 50-7 41-6 |47 
10 6 2-07 40 32-5 18 16 18 20 65.74 ase nih eee OOF ie ics ate: ees 48 
10-7 5 2:37 44-4 30 20-8 16-2 15-9 21-1 63-8 24-4 55-7 41-6 1/49 
10-7 4-4} 2-18 42-7 33°7 19-7 14°5 16 21-7 60 25-1 55 42-6 150 
11-6 4-9 | 2-990 59°0: | 4.365% 20-0 16-2 VW7-1 19-7 67-8 28-1 59-7 44-5 
11-5 5 3-02 H4e2 | 4 ceues 20 17 15-8 20-7 64-5 27-5 50-6 45 51 
11-7 4-7 | 2-96 BO88 |. .w eas 20 15:3 18-4 18-6 71 28-6 68-7 44 152 
11-8 504 | 2-974 OeeaT| i co ees 23°79 15-4 18-1 20-7 68-6 26-9 59-9 50-3 
10-5 5-6 | 3-03 DO | nde. ree 22 15-5 17-6 20-5 64-8 26 59 49 53 
13-2 6-7 | 2-70 420 | Aca ome 25 15 19-3 23°7 76-7 28-3 60 50. = 154 
11-7 D 3-03 OSG T  cpies 24 15-4 17-1 20 66-1 25-8 62-8 49-4 |55 
11-6 4-2 | 3-137 56 an Me eee| see asms s 15-8 18-3 18-7 66-7 27-5 57-7 52-7 156 
12-0 4-3} 3-118 Li Joen Be Eee 23-7 15-7 17-2 19-3 21-5 28-0 63-8 50-2 
13-2 4-6 | 3-31 COla bok sc ope. 25 16-4 18-6 21-4 73-6 29-3 67-5 52-1 |57 
12-5 De Silane AD Ma hice esc: seare oe ccarsyonNs 25 15-8 19-2 19-2 73°3 28-3 65 53-3 158 
11-7 OEM AEODO ied om cae cet em stan 19-8 15-8 15-7 17-4 65 26-8 61-4 48-8 159 
10-8 4-6 | 3-416 Ole 2 St wa cere 25 16-5 16-3 19-4 74-1 28-8 62-4 49-4 160 
11-6 3:4 | 2-98 Dope ok + e.stucs 23-5 14 16-4 19-1 71-6 26-8 62-8 47-6 |61 
11-2 4-4 | 3-225 BOro ok oes a 0% 23-9 15-2 16-0 16-9 68-3 27-9 60-8 47-8 
12-5 3:7 3-27 Glee lst s one 22-3 15-6 15-6 18-1 76-2 32-5 67-5 50 62 
11-8 4-4 | 3-45 OBne “Wet oe emae 25 15 16-9 16-9 71-2 30 61-2 50 = 63 
8-7 Drd. TRRGE OO! let aa sess slot a sere 25 15 16 18-3 66-7 28-3 56-6 47-5 |64 
10-3 3-9 | 2-96 Oda Ved ote cee 23-5 14-6 15-5 14-7 62°5 26-8 57-5 43-8 165 
10-7 3-6 | 3-07 hip te Berge 21:5 14-3 14-3 14-6 61-3 25-4 56 43-4 |66 
10-5 3-8 | 3-19 O826 4 ..cee 24 13 15-8 15-2 66-9 26-5 58-9 47-5 |67 
12-2 5-5] 3-11 a ead ire Ree ae 25 15-3 17-7 17-9 67-3 28-3 67 50 ~—s«168 
13 53 | 13°15 Dabs bad cscs & 25 18-4 16 19-4 74 25 62 50 ~—s«|69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
any id 
Sugar a 3 & g . ie r £ 
q + - -2 3 ors) > ak = 
Seae fe | wel ae | 2. | Sea 2 as Pa 8 
32° Sauls A (e8") asc | 2 5a | 8 =| Cas 2 
Locality By pm ee ees) SS ol Bal ee Boe Sa 
24 [e441 oS | as |822] od |Ea| gE | 4 | as | 8 | 38 
Be=(505] S| eT eet] Se ck | Bo ae £8 eas Ag 
fnSlees| S28) s8|888) & | 48) 5 | Bh | sh | Fe ga 
<2 i a onal = et H |O > wD py 6) D a < 
cents } cents | cents | cents} cents} cents’ | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..... o-| 2-3 -9 | 60-4 | 70-2 | 27-4 15-7 | 3-4 67-0 56-9 12-2 6-2 16-219 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-6 | 7-2 | 65-3 | 68-8 | 28-5 12-7 | 3-5 67-3 46-0 13-2 6-6 15-833 
l—Sydney eee. ad.e 7-2) 7-1 | 64-5 | 65-1 | 27-6 15-5 | 3:5 13°7 49-1 12-8 Oi il reetas. eperaresstee 
2—New Glasgow 7-6 | 7-1 | 63-6 | 70-4 | 29-9 12:7 | 3:3 60-5 42 14 Bal creh tore oreaeteteaes 
38—Amberst...........6. 7:8 | 7:3 | 66-7 | 67-9 | 28 11-6 | 3-8 73°8 36-7 13 De O ihislethae ot pts acre 
A= Halifaxs: .ocess cs semen 7-1] 6:8 | 65 68-5 | 29-7 12-8} 2-9 60 60 13-4 6-8 15-00 
5—Windsor...........0.. 8-1 7-6 | 66:6 | 71-6 | 27:5 11-5 | 4:3 66 48 14 7 16-50 
G—Truro he ase aso ee oe 7-6 | 7-1 | 65-3 | 69-3 | 28-5 12-1 |, 3-4 69-6 40 12-1 6-5 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7 6-4 | 65 68-5 | 27-7 15 4 58-3 40-8 13:7 6°5 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)|} 7-2 | 6-7 | 62-2 | 72-8 | 27-2 12-6 | 3-4 67-5 40-6 12-9 6-3 16-438 
8—Moncton.............. 7-9 | 7-1 | 66-4 | 74 29-7 12-4] 3-7 74-5 45-6 14-2 6-2 215-75 
9—Saint John........... 7-2 | 6:6 | 60-3 | 68-3 | 26-6 12 3-7 72 43-2 12-5 6-8 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-2 | 6:9 | 61-9 | 73-9 | 27-5 13 2°8 63-3 38-4 11-7 6-2 16-00 
11—Bathurst........ mee 6-5 | 6 60 75 25 13 3:4 60 35 12-5 6 18-00 
Quebec (average)........ --| 6-9} 6-5 | 60-6 | 69-0 | 26-9 14-6} 3-6 64-1 59-1 11-0 5-9 15-3338 
12—Quebec............08. 6-6 | 6:2) 60-7 | 71-8 | 27-6 16:4} 3:5 71:4 62:9 10-9 6:1 es 
183—Three Rivers......... 7:3 | 6-8 | 68-5 | 71-8 | 27-3 14-5 | 3-9 61-7 60 11:5 5:9 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-7 | 6-4] 61-9 | 70 26-1 14-7 | 3-2 60 60 10-6 6 |15-75-16-25 
HO—SOTel. Heacnt re ccie heen 6:8 | 6:4 1 60 60 28-7 13-6 | 4-1 56 65 10 6 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6:5 | 6-1 | 58-6 | 68-2 | 27-1 14 3:7 63-6 60-4 ll 5-6 {14-50-15-50 
17—St. John’s............ 6-8 | 6-5 | 63-8 | 71-3 | 27-8 15:3 | 3:8 75 55 11-7 6-3 15-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-4 | 6-8 | 61-7 | 70-4 | 25-8 14 3°8 61-7 48°8 12:3 5:7 16-50 
19—Montreal...........6.. 6-5 | 6-3 | 59-1 | 69-3 | 26-3 14-8 | 3-1 59-8 62-7 10-6 5-7 |15-75-16-25 
QO—SEV UN eee weiss atsiciet 7:3 | 6-9 | 56-3 | 68-4 | 25-8 14-3 | 3-2 67-5 56-7 10-5 5-9 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 3-1) 6-9 | 61-7 | 72-6 | 26-1 14-0] 3-4 67-9 59-0 11-4 5-9 15-725 
21—Ottawa.........s000- 6-8 | 6:4 | 68-3 | 72-7 | 27-3 14-2 | 2-9 70 62-3 11-6 5-8 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 7-2 | 6:5 | 61-2 | 73-7 | 26-2 13-4 | 3-7 60 60 12-4 6 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 6-7 | 6-2 | 57-9 | 67-3 | 26-8 12-5 | 3:5 66-7 54:3 11-2 6-1 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7-4 | 7-21 62-2 | 71-8 | 26 13-6 | 3:3 68-3 68 11 6-1 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-21 6-7 | 62-5 | 71-6 | 25-5 14-2 | 3-6 64 54 11-2 5-8 15.25 
26—Oshawa........e.000- 6-8 | 6:7 | 68-7 | 76 25-7 11-7 | 2-9 66-2 50 11-1 6:3 |15-50-16-00 
i= OPTS N eas Seger w de Broke 6-9 | 6-9 | 65-4 | 72-6 | 25 14-7 | 3-7 69-2 54:3 11-2 6-1 |16-00-16-50 
28-—L OFODtO,.% devs esareoen 6-8 | 6:4] 61-6 | 71-8 | 25-2 12-1 | 3-2 72+1 55:8 9-9 5-8 |15-25-15-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-1} 6-8} 61-4 | 78 25-7 15-4 | 3-5 72 65 10-9 6 |18-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 7-14 6-71 60 72-6 | 24-7 13 3-1 67-5 58-3 11 6 {18-50-14-00g 
31—Hamilton............ 6-7 | 6:5 | 62-5 | 69-5 | 25-6 11-5 | 3:3 66-7 58-3 9-9 6 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 6-6 | 6-5} 61-1} 71-5 | 25-2 13 3-2 70:8 65-7 10-2 6 |14-75-15-25 
Bo Galts eects eee 6-9 | 6-8 | 62-5 | 72-2 | 25 14-5 | 3-1 64-4 60 10 5-5 |15.50-16-00 
34—Guelph..............- 6-7 | 6:4} 57-5 | 75 25-5 13-6 | 3-8 70-8 60 10-3 6 {15-00-15-50 
385— Kitchener............ 6-7 | 6-7 | 54-4 | 68-3 | 25 13-2 | 3-4 67 56 10 5-5 |15.00-15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-8 | 6:6 | 65 68-3 | 25 12-7 | 3-8 68-3 56:7 10 5:7 15-50 
37—Stratford............. 6-5 | 6:5 | 59-1 | 71 24-9 13=2) (22°77 67-8 53:3 10-4 6-2 |15.50-16-00 
38—London.............- 6-8 | 6-8 | 69 73-6 | 25 13-8 | 3:4 65-8 49:5 10 5-2 15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-4 | 7-1 | 65-8 | 74-8 | 26-5 13-6 | 3:7 71-4 62-5 11-9 6-7 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-7 | 6-7 | 56 64-7 | 25-5 1100s Sibyl LIP AC Lee hie, Bites 11-1 5-7 15-00 
41—Windsor..............- 6-7} 6-6 | 59-6 | 72-9 | 25-8 14-5 | 2-9 65 60 10-3 6-4 |15-50-16-00g 
AO AIMIA, 122% sh sate ge Th aN 6a 5 | 7632 1 25 14 2:6 72:5 67-5 AL ieerd, 5-4 16-00 
43—Owen Sound....... call ekg 6-7 | 67 74 25 14 3°5 66-7 59°5 12-4 6-1 |15-00-15-50 
44— North Bay........... 7-9} 7-6 | 72 75 28-3 15-5 | 3-8 72 60 13-5 6 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 7-9 | 7-5 | 63-7 | 76- 28-3 18-8 | 3-7 72-5 70 15 5-6 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt Riycistets a fetee Bie lorate 8-2 | 7-4 | 64-2 | 75 31 15-5 | 3-9 66-2 50 15 6-7 18-00 
47—Timmins...... women 7-7 | 7-3 | 56-2 | 72-5 | 27-6 TEC. E420, |. Lette tamer 12-5 5:3 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8 8 55 75 25 15 Dae ose cee LOR Sahat cso 15-50-16-00 
A0-— Port: Arthar os 3.245. oN aude 52-8 | 69-3 | 27-1 15-7 | 2-9 68-3 65 11-5 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-2 | 6-9 | 60 74-1 | 29-2 14-9 | 2-8 67-8 59 10-6 6-3 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-9 | 7-6 | 56-2 | 66-3 | 29-3 15-8 | 3-0 63-1 61-6 12-8 G1 20-758 
51—Winnipeg............. 8:3 | 7-9 | 51-3 | 67:5 | 28-2 16 3°3 OOALS: comes 12-5 7-1 19-50 | 
52—Brandony js... 5.05 7-4) 7-21) 61 65 30-4 16°35 fe 227, 67 61-6 13 ie 22-00 | 
Saskatchewan (average).... 7-8 | 7-5 | 57-2 | 71-5 | 30-6 20-9 | 3-h 66-7 56-7 14-0 6:9 23° 625 
53—Regina SOROS Casaal tee 7-8 | 7:6 | 57 71:8 | 29-6 | 219-8} 2-8 68-8 60 15 7:3 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 78 | 7-5 | 55 75-8 | 32-5 | 022-5] 3:5 61-7 60 12-5 Sela. Memrsiee res 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6 | 6-9 | 57-2 | 67-7 | 30-6 | a21-1] 3-1 66-4 50 13-3 5-1 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8 7-8 | 59-7 | 70-8 | 29-5 20-2 | 3:1 20} See eee 15 Vie Dplieiaad tee cect 6 
Alberta (average).......... 8-1 | 7-6 | 55-6 | 66-8 | 28-9 18-7) 3-4 69-3 63-5 14-1 Ge Set tte watt sree 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-4] 7-7} 55 68-6 | 29-3 | al9-4 | 3-7 73°3 76:7 14-7 6-1 £ 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-7 | 8-7} 50 66-7 | 30 a21-7} 3:6 71 60 15 alaliamemied recon. 
59—Edmonton........... 7-2 | 6-9 | 57-5 | 65-3 | 29 al7-3 | 3:4 70 56 14-2 Me eallacpeicae crane 
60—Calganyenecccs.detee 7:7 | 7-5 | 59-3 | 64-1 | 28 al7-6 |] 3:3 60-7 62-5 12-1 Oo Gp |\s-eoue eee strc 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-6 | 7:3 | 56 69-5 | 28-4] al7-5 | 3-1 71-3 62-5 14-4 Gs2i la teaseper ces 
British Columbia (average| 7:3 | 6-9 | 55-6 | 65-3 | 29-1 22-9 | 3-6 67-1 61-0 13-2 S61 te ee. 
O2=—Merniesemereusse pote 8:2} 7:5 | 58-8 | 68-1 | 27-5 | alb5 Dua. ll serene 60 13-3 Be Oo c Sopionectaraeie 
63-—INelsoniz. on. an bhoot 7-8 | 7-3 | 57-5 | 69-6 | 28-8 | a80-8| 4-1 65 60 15 (eS. See sw enecies 
64 Prat oon wus bemae 7-4 | 7-1 | 55-8 | 67-7 | 26-6 | 226-6] 3-3 65 60 13-7 (sOi|:. tae geen: os 
65—New Westminster....| 6:6 | 6:4 | 54 61-4 | 28-8 | al8-5| 3-7 63-6 61 12-4 Bi Sk NA oe hte ae 
66—Vancouver........... 6-5 | 6-2 | 53-3 | 56-4 | 27-8 | 220-9] 3-9 59-2 52 11-7 DOr lower. he 
Ol——VAICTOTIA se can beck 7 6-4 | 55-9 | 63-6 | 29-7] a21-9 | 3-2 63-6 60 - 12-3 OZ Onli tom orkcebn cere 
68—Nanaimo............. 7:3 | 7-1 | 58-3 | 68-3 | 32 a23-1] 4-1 71 65 14-2 dee Lali Meerente ets 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7:6 | 6-9 | 51 67-5 | 31-2 | a5 4 82:5 Opes eck ck (ied NG IR Se <n ee 
Fn en Se 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


British Columbia coal oil is sold 


others $40-$60. 


old to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. 
r. Company houses $10-$20, other $30-$35. 


8. Delivere 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 
d from mines. 
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Higher price for petroleum coke. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. 


97518—8 


h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, etc., 3. 


In 


p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES ua RTS TICS CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION. BUREAU 
TATI 


e Average Prices in 1926=100 





Number 
Commodities of com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Dec. | Dec. } Dec. | Nov.]| Dec. 
modities 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
All commodities.......... 502 64-0} 127-4] 155-9] 110-0} 97-3] 98-0} 99-4] 102-6] 97-9] 97-3] 94-5) 95-8]. 96-2 
I. Vegetable Products. 124 58-1] 127-9] 167-0} 103-5} 86-2) 83-7) 89-2) 100-6) 95-0] 95-1] 86-5) 93-7] 94-2 
II. Animals and their 
Products hacn.e.- 74 70-9) 127-1) 145-1] 109-6] 96-0] 95-0} 91-8! 100-3} 100-1] 107-6} 109-1] 108-1] 109-7 
III. Fibres, Textiles and : 
Textile Products. 60 58-2] 157-1] 176-6] 96-0} 101-7] 116-9} 117-9] 112-5) 96-2] 95-2) 93-2] 89-8] 89-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper. 44 63-9] 89-1) 154-4) 129-4] 106-3] 113-0] 105-9} 101-6] 99-0] 98-6] 98-3] 93-6] 93-5 
V. Iron and its Pro- 
NCES Loenesten loans 39 68-9} 156-7} 168-4] 128-0] 104-6] 115-8] 111-0} 104-5} 99-3] 94-1] 93-0] 93-6] 93-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products 15 98-4) 141-9] 135-5} 97-0] 97-3} 95-3) 94-8] 103-9} 95-6] 90-6] 92-3] 96-7] 96-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and Products 73 56-8} 82-3! 112-2} 116-6} 107-0} 104-4] 104-1] 100-3] 103-1] 95-2) 94-4] 92-6! 93-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Al- 
lied Products.... 13 63-4} 118-7) 141-5! 117-0] 105-4] 104-4] 102-5} 99-6] 99-3] 97-4] 94-3] 95-4] 95-4 





(Continued from page 93) 

the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7; 1927, 68.2; 
1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 181.1; 1927, 129.4; 1928, 
127.8. Natural gas 1918, 100; 1914, 107.0; 
1915, 112.5; 1916, 112.5; 1917, 113.9: 1918, 
114.0; 1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 
1922, 163.2; 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2: 1925, 
179.3; 1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9; 1928, 158.6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1, 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 1913, 
100.0. 

Retail Prices 

The decline in meat prices in progress since 
August was continued in December, sirloin 
steak averaging 35.1 cents per pound, as com- 


pared with 35.9 cents in November; round 
steak 30.1 cents per pound in December and 
30.8 cents in November; rib roast 28.1 cents 
per pound in December and 28.4 cents in 
November; and shoulder roast 22.2 cents per 
pound in December and 22.4 cents in No- 
vember. The declines were not so _ pro- 
nounced in the Maritime Provinces as else- 
where. Mutton averaged slightly lower at 
30.2 cents per pound, as compared with 30.4 
cents in November. Fresh pork was lower, 
averaging 28.9 cents per pound, as compared 
with 30 cents in November. Decreases were 
reported from most localities. Bacon was also 
slightly lower at an average price of 39.7 
cents per pound. In fresh fish, cod steak and 
whitefish were somewhat higher. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal increase, 
fresh being up from an average of 58.5 cents 
per dozen in November to 65.2 cents in De- 
cember, and cooking from 48.6 cents per 
dozen in November to 50.5 cents in Decem- 
ber The price of milk advanced in the aver- 
age from 12.6 cents per quart to 12.8 cents. 
Increases were reported from Sherbrooke, 
Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Montreal, 
Brockville and North Bay. Butter prices 
showed a slight seasonal increase, dairy aver- 
aging 43.8 cents per pound and creamery 47.5 
cents per pound. Cheese was unchanged in 
the average. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
7.9 cents per pound. Decreases, however, 
were reported from Hull, Ottawa, Brockville, 
Belleville and St. Catharines. Potatoes were 
slightly higher at an average price of $2.27 
per ninety pounds, as compared with $2.21-in 
November. Prunes increased from 15.3 cents 
per pound in November to 15.8 cents in De- 
cember. Granulated sugar was slightly higher 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 
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at 7.3 cents per pound. Anthracite coal was 
up in the average from $16.17 per ton in No- 
vember to $16.22 in December. Higher prices 
were reported from Belleville, Peterborough, 
Toronto and Woodstock. No changes were 
reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The movement in grain prices was mixed, 
wheat advancing, while the prices of coarse 
grains, in most cases, were lower. No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.378 per bushel, 
as compared with $1.332 in November. Early 
in the month prices declined but toward the 
middle this decrease was halted and an ad- 
vance began, which, in a few days, carried 
prices to a higher level than prevailed at the 
beginning of the month. The decline was 
said to be due to the fact that no appreciable 
decrease occurred in the visible supplies, while 
later in the month the advance was due to a 
greatly decreased estimate of the Argentine 
crop. Coarse grains, for the most part, were 
lower, western barley being down from 64.9 
cents per bushel to 62.2 cents; flax from $2.72 
per bushel to $2.64; American corn from $1.05 
per bushel to $1.04; and western oats from 
65.6 cents per bushel to 68.5 cents. Flour was 
unchanged at an average price of $8.60 per 
barrel, while rolled oats declined. The price 
of rubber continued a decline which com- 
menced last July, Ceylon being down from an 
average of 16.73 cents per pound in Novem- 
ber to 16.1 cents in December. The price of 
good steers at Toronto advanced from $8.89 
per hundred pounds to $9.63, and at Winnipeg 
from $7.97 per hundred pounds to $8.91. Veal 
calves at Toronto advanced from $15.25 per 
hundred pounds to $15.76, while at Winnipeg 
the advance was more pronounced, the price 
being up from $9.71 per hundred pounds to 
€11.22. The price of hogs at Tioronto rose 
from $11.52 per hundred pounds to $11.94, at 
Montreal from $11.63 to $12, and at Winnipeg 
from $10.34 to $10.36. Lambs at Toronto were 
80 cents per hundred pounds higher, the price 
being $1240. Beef hides were down from 
143-16 cents per pound to 18-16 cents. Fresh 
eggs at Montreal rose from 65.9 cents per 
dozen to 67.8 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York declined from 17.53 cents per pound to 
17.275 cents. This is the lowest level reached 
since June, 1926. Raw wool declined 1 cent 
per pound to 24 cents. Raw silk was also 
lower, the price at New York being down 
from $5.15 per pound to $5. Hemlock lumber 
was down from $29 per thousand feet to 
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$28.50. Galvanized steel sheets at Montreal 
fell from $4.47 per hundred pounds to $4.35, 
while black sheets were up from $2.97 per 
hundred pounds to $3.07. The price of silver 


cents per ounce to 48.2 cents. The price of 
tin was slightly higher at an average price of 
45.75 cents per pound, as compared with 
43.75 in November. American bituminous 


continued to decline, being down from 49.7 coal was 25 cents per ton higher at $6.25. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


“TBE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1913=100, was 
134.0 for November, a decline of 1.6 per cent 
from the previous month. Foods fell 1.8 per 
cent due to considerable declines in cereals 
and “other foods,” partly counteracted by an 
advance in meat and fish. Non-foods de- 
clined 1.4 per cent, all groups being included 
in this fall. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 88.3 at the end of November, 
a decline of 2.1 per cent over the previous 
month and of 7.3 per cent since N ovember, 
1928. All groups declined from the October 
level, the cereals and meat group showing a 
fall of 4 per cent. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 
=100, was 108.3 at the end of November, a 
decline of 2.5 per cent from the previous 
month. Every group was included in this 
movement and the heaviest fall was one of 
5.3 per cent in vegetable foods. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 167 at the end of November, showing 
no change from the beginning of the month. 
The index numbers of every group were 
exactly the same as a month -prevlous. 


France 


WHoLEsALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistica] Office, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 596 for November, a fall 
of one per cent from October. The group 
“sugar, coffee, cocoa” was slightly higher, but 
apart from that, all groups were included in 
the general decline. 


Germany 
WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 135.5 for November, a decline 
of 1.2 per cent for the month. Of the 16 


groups of commodities included only four ad- 
vanced very slightly, namely, foods of animal 
origin, coal, artificial fentilizers and paper. All 
other groups declined. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913-1914— 
100, was 153.0 for November, continuing the 
decline since August which has been due to a 
lowering of food prices and also of clothing ; 
heat and light and sundries were higher. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 1911=1000, was 1858 
for September as compared with 1826 in Au- 
gust. Advances were shown in agricultural 
produce, dairy produce, groceries, meat and 
building materials; there was a decline in jute, 
leather, etc., while metals and coal and chemi- 
cals were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 94.4 for November, a decline 
of 2 per cent from October. All groups were 
lower in November, except fuel and lighting 
and housefurnishing goods which were un- 
changed. 

Dun’s index number, which is the estimated 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of commodi- 
ties in wholesale markets, was $188.969 at 
December 1, a fall of 1.2 per cent from the 
previous mionth. Every one of the seven 
groups was lower than the previous month, 
and all were lower than at December 1, 1928, 
with the exception of breadstufts. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 163.0 for November 
as compared with 163.4 for October. There 
were no marked changes in any of the groups, 
but slight decreases were noted in food, hous- 
ing and clothing and slight advances in coal 
and sundries. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1913=100, was 160.7 for 
November, a decline of one point from Octo- 
ber, due chiefly to lower prices for foods, prin- 
cipally meat, and also butter, lard, sugar and 
canned goods. 
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NOTES ON RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Limits of Jurisdiction of Compensation 
Board 


An employer in Alberta was convicted by 
a police magistrate on a charge that he re- 
fused to pay an assessment levied against him 
by the Board under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (Accident Fund), Revised 
Statutes of Alberta, 1922, chapter 177. He 
based his refusal on the claim that the regula- 
tion under which the assessment was made 
was beyond the authority of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. On a stated case he 
appealed to the Alberta Supreme Court against 
his conviction, and the appeal was allowed 
with costs, the conviction being quashed. The 
judgment of the Court was delivered by Chief 
Justice Harvey, who first examined the pro- 
visions of the Act in detail. 

The regulation under which the assessment 
was made is in the following terms: 

Regulation 11—Where the amount chargeable 
to the account of any employer during any 
calendar year igs in excess of one hundred and 
five per cent of the amount of assessment re- 
ceived during such calendar year, the final 
assessment shall be fixed in such account appli- 
cable to the true payroll of the calendar year 
in question, by being increased to a rate over 
and above the basic rate of the class or sub- 
class in which the account is being carried, 
one per cent on the basic rate for each one 
per cent that the amount chargeable exceeds 
one hundred and five per cent of the amount 
received; but in no case shall the increased rate 
exceed thirty per cent of the basic rate of 
the class or sub-class as fixed by the Board; 

Provided, however, that due regard shall be 
had to the total experience of the account of 
an employer, and an increase in assessment 
rates will only be made when the total amount 
chargeable to his account exceeds the total 
amount received from him by one hundred and 
five per cent. 

By sec. 13 it is provided that: 

The Board shall have exclusive jurisdiction 
to examine into, hear and determine ll 
matters and questions arising under this Act, 
and the action or decision of the Board thereon 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not be 
open to question or review in any Court. 

Sec. 15 provides that: 

The Board may make such regulations and 
prescribe such forms as may be deemed ex- 
pedient for carrying out the provisions of the 


ct. 

The Chief Justice stated that it was con- 
tended by counsel that the Court had no 
jurisdiction to interfere with the action of 
the Board. “I feel no doubt,” he said, “ that 
view is absolutely correct as respects any action 
of the Board within its Jurisdiction, but it is 
to be noted that its jurisdiction is limited. to 
‘Matters arising under this Act’ and its regu- 
lations are to be for the purpose of ‘ carrying 
out the provisions of this Act.’ It would be 
unreasonable to think that when the Legis- 


lature created a Board with extensive powers 
such as this, without control other than that 
of its creator, it intended to permit it to act 
even beyond those powers; but on the other 
hand it must be assumed that it considered 
it had the right to rely on its superior Court 
to exercise the power which it possesses to 
prevent where necessary any acts of any Board 
beyond its jurisdiction. If the Board’s acts 
have been in excess of the authority given it 
by the Act I have no doubt this Court may 
so declare and prevent effect being given to 
them. It is necessary, therefore, to see if 
such is the case, for it is on that ground only 
that this appeal is taken. 

“The evidence in this case was given by 
the Board’s auditor inspector. From that 
evidence it appears that in 1927 one of the 
defendant’s workmen was aiccidentally killed 
and the compensation was fixed by the Board 
in 1928 at $6,289.48. There was charged to 
the defendant’s account in 1928 for this, and 
presumably some other matters, $8,046.69. I 
assume this was done in accordance with the 
direction of sec. 33. For the year 1928 the 
defendant, upon a payroll of $123,891.59, paid 
a regular assessment of $1,706.55. The witness 
says that taking into consideration the whole 
credits and debits of the defendant it was 
left liable to an assessment of $743.35 under 
the regulation above set out, and it is the 
assessment for that sum which is here in 
question. 

“Tt is to be noted that sec. 20 separates 
the classes, but not the employers in any 
one class. The employers in each class are to 
be assessed a percentage on the payroll or 
some other rate or a specific sum. There is 
nothing in that which, in my opinion, author- 
izes the singling out of any particular em- 
ployer for special treatment on a different 
basis from that apphed to the others in the 
same class. The hazards of classes may be 
different and justify different assessments, but 
in the same class it seems clear to me that 
the intention of the section, particularly when 
read with secs. 31-33, is that all employers 
shall be treated alike. This view is em- 
phasized by the fact that there are two pro- 
visions of the Act authorizing special assess- 
ments against individual employers in case 
of special hazard. By sec. 33 (2) when in the 
opinion of the Board an employer fails to 
make sufficient provision to prevent aecident 
or the sanitary and health conditions are not 
proper, a special assessment may be made 
against him and by sec. 25a (2), added in 
1924, where an accident is due entirely to the 
failure of the employer to comply with the 
directions of the Board or its regulations it 
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may assess against him a sum up to one-half 
the amount of compensation but not exceeding 
$300. 

“Tt would seem very strange indeed if 
where the accident is due entirely to the 
emiployer’s default. only an amount not ex- 
ceeding $300 may he collected, while, when 
he is in no way at fault, an amount without 
any fixed limit and in the present two and 
a half times as much may be collected from 
him. This never could have been intended 
by the Legislature. In my opinion, therefore, 
the regulation in question, since it does not 
carry out any provision of. the Act, is un- 
authorized and invalid, and the assessment 
based upon it is equally unauthorized and 
invalid.” | 

Rez ex rel Davies v. F. W. McDougall Con- 
struction Company Ltd. Alberta, Western 
Weekly Reports, 1929, vol. 8, page 450. 


Where Hiring is by month no wages are 
earned for less than month 


Joint action mm rem for wages was taken in 
the Exchequer Court of Canada (Prince Ed- 
ward Island Admiralty District) against a 
steamship by the captain, the mate, the en- 
gineer, two firemen, two seamen, and the cook. 
All these employees had been hired by the 
month, and the wages sued for were in part 
for an uncompleted month. Some of the cir- 
cumstances in the case were set out in the 
judgment of the Court, which was in part as 
follows :— 


“Tt is a well-established legal principle that 
wages cannot be sued for until earned, and that 
if.a hiring at so much a month is made, no 
wages are or can be earned until the whole 
month’s service is performed. ‘This is so well 
known that it is difficult to understand why the 
plaintiffs in this case should have set the law 
in motion to arrest the defendant ship, not 
only for the amount due for the several months 
that had been earned but for substantial sums 
that had not been earned. .... - : 

“The contention of all plaintiffs at the trial 
was that they had never been discharged from 
their several positions in the defendant, ship 
and that they still held these positions. By 
what right or authority can the owner of the 
ship be placed in the position of -being com- 
pelled to pay wages that have not been earned 
in order to recover possession of his ship? If 
the crew had been improperly dismissed, they 
might recover for the extra days, but ithat 
would be in the way of damages. If an appli- 
cation had been made on behalf of the ship 
in proper time to have the arrest set aside, it 
is difficult to see by what means this could 
have been successfully avoided, but such an 
application, after the parties have come pre- 
pared to have the case tried on the merits, 
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appears to be too late. The owner of the 
ship instead of applying in time filed an abso- 
lute appearance to the action. In admiralty 
practice, if the defendant wishes to raise an 
objection to the jurisdiction of the Court, in 
a case where the Court has jurisdiction over 
the subject matter, he should appear under 
protest whether the action be in rem or in 
personam.” 

The owner of the ship having been’ too late 
in making an application for setting aside 
the arrest of the ship it remained that the 
case should be tried on its merits. The Court 
accordingly allowed the plaintiff’s claims in so 
far as they were for completed months of 
service. 

Burke et al versus the “ Alma.” Exchequer 
Court of Canada, P.E.I. Admiralty District, 
1929 (4) Dominion Law Reports, page 878. 


Holding of Street Meeting does not 
Constitute a Disturbance 


The High Court Division at Toronto, on 
November 19, quashed’ the conviction by one 
of the city police magistrates, of a woman on 
the charge that she “unlawfully did cause a 
disturbance in Soho Street, in the said city of 
Toronto, by impeding and incommoding 
peaceable passengers, and thereby was a 
vagrant, contrary to sec. 238 (f) of the Crim- 
inal Code.” Judge Garrow, who heard the 
appeal of the defendant in chambers, found 
that there was no evidence that’ peaceable 
passengers had been incommoded. People 
were there in numbers to see what took place, 
but there was no evidence indicating that the 
accused caused them to gather. there... It would 
be quite as reasonable to say that they were 
there because the police were there in force. 
The accused did not herself obstruct, impede, 
or incommode any one, nor did she cause any 
one to be so impeded or incommoded, nor was 
any one shewn to have been actually impeded 
or incommoded. The mere holding of a meet- 
ing in a street does not necessarily involve 
the incommoding of passengers. . Proof of 
actual impeding is essential to justify a con- 
viction: Rex vs. Kneeland (1902), 6° Can. 
Crim. Cas. 81. 

Second, it was contended that, even assum- 
ing that there was proof of impeding peace- 
able passengers, it is necessary to go further 
under this section and establish that the 
accused did cause a disturbance by impeding 
passengers: Regina v. Daly (1888), 24 C.L.J. 
157. If passengers were in the present case 
impeded, there was an entire lack of proof 
that such impeding caused any disturbance. 
Reference to Regina v. Booth (1890), 6 Can. 
Crim. Cas. 338, note. 

Rex v. Buhay (Ontario) 
Weekly Notes, vol. 37, page 200. 


1929, Ontario 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A SEASONAL contraction in industrial 
employment in Canada was reported 
by employers at the beginning of January, 
1930, the resulting losses involving practically 
the same proportion of the aggregate staffs as 
was indicated on January 1, 1929. The em- 
ployment situation, however, continued better 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
year of the record, which was instituted in 
1920. Employment in recent months has been 
maintained at an exceptionally high level, so 
that many employers took advantage of the 
opportunity of closing their entire plants dur- 
ing the holiday season for necessary repairs 
and inventories, as well as to provide a vaca- 
tion for their staffs. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated statements from 7,063 
firms, each with at least 15 employees, in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The pay-rolls 
of these concerns declined from 1,037,259 per- 
sons on December 1, to 967,540 at the begin- 
ning of January, a decrease of some 70,000 
persons or 6.7 per cent. Reflecting this con- 
traction, the employment index number 
(based upon the 1926 average as 100) stood 
at 111.2 on January 1, 1930, compared with 
119.1 in the preceding month, and with 109.1, 
100.7, 95.9, 90.7, 84.9, 89.8, 87.3, 78.8 and 88.8 
on the same date in 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. At 
the beginning of January, 1930, the percent- 
age of idleness reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions stood at 11.4, 
contrasted with 9.3 per cent at the beginning 
of December, and with 6.6 per cent at the 
beginning of January, 1929. The January 
percentage was based on the returns received 
by the Department of Labour from a total of 
1,790 local unions covering a membership of 
213,065 persons. Reports received from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
indicate an increase in the volume of business 
transacted in December, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, when a 
comparison is made both with the previous 
month and also with December a year ago. 
99633—14 ; 


This increase was due chiefly to increased 
placements in construction and maintenance. 
Logging, however, also showed a gain, though 
of lesser degree, in comparison with the cor- 
responding month last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.88 at the 
beginning of January, as compared with $11.83 
for December, 1929; $11.30 for January, 1929; 
$11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 
1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for 
January, 1925; $10.73 for January, 1924; $10.52: 
for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; 
$14.48 for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; and 
$7.73 for January, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1926 as 100, was slightly lower at 95.6 for 
January, as compared with 96.2 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; 938-7 for January, 1929; 96:9 for 
January, 1928; 97.8 for January, 1927; and 
103.0 for January, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by industrial 
disputes in Canada in the month of January 
was again slightly less than in the preceding 
month, and was less also than the loss in 
January last year. Four disputes existed at 
some time during the month, involving 1,949 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 7,610 
working days. Corresponding figures for De- 
cember, 1929, were: seven disputes, 1,684 
workers, and 12,979 working days; and for 
January, 1929, seven disputes, 794 workers, 
and 8,319 working days. 


During the month of Janu- 


Industrial ary the city of Winnipeg 
Disputes agreed to the reference toa 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act investigation of the exist- 


ing dispute between the 
Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System and its em- 
ployees, the latter having submitted to the 
minister an application for the appointment 
of such a board, as noted in the issue for De- 
cember, page 1333. Further particulars of the 
proceedings under the Act during the year 
are given on page 117. 
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The Minister of Labour in- 
Provinces formed a delegation from 
consulted on the Confederation of Catho- 
unemployment lic workers of Canada on 
insurance February 6, that the Do- 
proposals minion Government was 

consulting the provincial 


governments in order to ascertain whether 
they would be willing to support a federal 
unemployment insurance scheme. He pointed 
out, however, that the Dominion could not 
undertake such a scheme unless the difficul- 
ties presented by the provisions of the British 
North America. Act could be surmounted. 

It will be recalled (Lasour GazEeTTE June, 
1929, page 603) that at the last session of the 
Parliament of Canada, the Committee on In- 
dustrial and International Relations accepted 
and endorsed the principle of unemployment 
insurance, based on compulsory contributions 
derived from the state, employers and work- 
ers. They recognized, however, that “ while 
it is highly desirable that such legislation 
should be uniform in all the provinces, and 
while social insurance has a federal aspect. 
nevertheless, according to the Department of 
Justice, under our constitution legislative jur- 
isdiction in relation to the establishment of a 
compulsory system of unemployment insur- 
ance is vested exclusively in the provincial 
legislatures.” 

The committee recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government should bring the matter be- 
fore the next Federal-Provincial conference, 
representatives of the employers and workers 
being invited to attend. In the meantime, 
Mr. Heenan stated, the Government is pro- 
ceeding to ascertain the views of the provincial 
governments on the question of the estab- 
hshment of a system of unemployment in- 
surance. 


The Government Annuities 


Progress of Branch of the Department 


Canadian of Labour reports a rapid 
Government increase in the volume of 
Annuities business transacted during 


the past three years. Dur- 
ing this period the number of applications and 
the amount of purchase money received has 
almost equalled that received during the pre- 
ceding eighteen years. The total number of 
contracts from 1908 to the present day is 
nearly 12,000, the total annuities purchased 
amounting to a total of $24,000,000. 

The Annuities system was inaugurated by 
the Dominion Government in 1908 in order 
to encourage thrift among the people and to 
provide for their old age. The small regular 
payments required from those purchasing an- 
nuities still remain practically nominal, while 
in return for these small payments every pur- 
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chaser at the age of 65 becomes entitled to 
an income for life that would provide comfort 
and security to old age. All administration 
costs of the system are borne by the Govern- 
ment, no charge for this purpose being made 
against the annuity purchaser. Operating 
without profit, the government is enabled to 
allow extremely low premium rates, and the 
purchaser is guaranteed full benefit for the 
money he pays in. The obvious benefits of 
the annuities system, together with the small- 
ness of the paymen'ts required, provide work- 
ing people with an easy means of ensuring 
comfort and independence for their old age. 


In a statement early in 
February on the Dominion 
government's attitude in 
regard to unemployment 
in Canada, the Minister of 
Labour said that the gov- 
ernment held the view that any projects con- 
templated to give work should be started as 
soon as possible. The Canadian Govern- 
ment, he pointed out, had taken important 
steps in this direction, there being public 
works now in progress throughout Canada 
which would aggregate well over $20,000,000. 
This total does not include the important con- 
tracts for railways, ‘ferries, patrol boats and 
various purchases by the Department of 
National Defence, nor does it include the 
Welland canal and considerable harbour works. 
Mr. Heenan stated further that public works 
in the province of Ontario that were being 
carried on by the government of Canada 
without any assistance from the province or 
municipalities aggregated about $12,000,000, 
exclusive of the Welland canal, while in the 
Prairie provinces and British Columbia works 
involving another $4,000,000 worth were under 
construction, including many public buildings 
in various centers, three or four Indian 
schools and a number of wharves along the 
Pacific coast. 

The Minister of Labour suggested that if 
the various provinces were to undertake public 
works, including road construction, in a similar 
manner a great deal of relief from unemploy- 
ment would be forthcoming. 


Publie works 
and unemploy- 
ment relief 

in Canada 


Shortly after coming into 
office, and in order to allay 
the growing anxiety con- 
cerning the large volume of 
unemployment, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand made a statement to 
the effect that he would find work for all the 
unemployed within five weeks provided they 
registered at the Government labour bureaux 
and were willing and able to accept the work 
offered them. This statement attracted a 


Unemployment 
relief works 
in New Zealand 
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great deal of attention both in New Zealand 
and in the different states of Australia. Im- 
mediately after the announcement of the 
Prime Minister the Government labour 
bureaux were inundated with applications 
for work, 11,466 registrations being made 
in October. On November Ist, the date 
at which the five weeks expired, a_ state- 
ment was made in the House of Representa- 
tives showing that there were only 2,299 on 
the register, of whom only 1,000 were willing 
to accept any work that was offered to them. 
These were being placed in employment in 


the course of the following few days. The 
Government found work for 5,664 workers 
on public works and in local ‘bodies. The 
public works themselves absorbed 5,135. The 


remainder are accounted for by the fact that 
4,228 applications which had been registered 
lapsed during the month of October. 

The public works undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment were all necessary developmental 
works which would have to be undertaken in 
the near future and are now being carried out 
earlier than they would have been but for the 
necessity of providing employment for a large 
number of men. The Cabinet Committee met 
practically every day and only sanctioned 
useful and necessary works which would en- 
tail the least amount of travelling and con- 
sequent expense to the men. The works pro- 
vided for the employment of men on the con- 
struction of railways, roads and main high- 
ways, land drainage, improvements to open 
lines of railways, and planting and thinning 
of State forests. There had in the past been 
complaints that men employed on relief works 
were paid less than the standard rate of wages. 
Under the new plan unskilled workers are paid 
the standard wages of 14s. a day, and when 
placed on co-operative: contract the contract 
rates which are being paid are such as would 
enable a man of fair average ability, work- 
ing industriously, to earn 14s. a day. Inex- 
perienced men are allowed up to fourteen 
days on day wages before being given co-onp- 
erative contracts. 


The unemployment situa- 


Unemployment tion has assumed consider- 
situation in able importance in all the 
Australia | States of the Australian 

Commonwealth, and va- 


rious measures have been discussed with a 
view to remedying the condition. At a meet- 
ing held on December 9 at Canberra of the 
Prime Ministers and Treasurers of the Com- 
monwealth and of the States, the States 
undertook to spend £1,000,000 immediately on 
road works. The money will be made avail- 
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able from the surplus that has accumulated 
under the Federal Roads Act owing to the 
inability of the States to comply with the 
original conditions regulating their own con- 
tributions to the grant. These conditions are 
now being waived. A further £1,000,000 is 
promised in the near future. Owing to the 
difficulty of marketing the coal without Icss 
coal-fields have closed down in New South 
Wales, whilch has contributed to ancrease un- 
employment. A reduction of wages was urged 
with a view to enabling the mines to con- 
tinue production, but the men refused the 
offers. In the Staite of Victoria, the Premier 
was able to inform the Assembly that 3,299 
persons hadi been sent to employment between 
August 1 and October 15, 1929, nearly all of 
them engaged on public works, and that 
£6,843 had been paid in September alone to 
the municipalities as grants for unemployed 
relief works. 

Representations were made urging the 
Premier of Victoria to consider seriously the 
possibility of introducing the scheme adopted 
by the New Zealand Government, which is 
referred’ tio in the preceding note. 

The Commonwealth Government also hope 
to relieve the stress of unemployment by sus- 
pending assisted immigration and by raising 
the customs tariff. 


In the Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1929, page 962, 
Uinited: States it was noted that the Act 

of Congress providing for 
the taking of the fifteenth census of the 
United States made definite provision for 
the collection of statistics on unemploy- 
ment. The Commissioner of Labour Sta- 
tistics, in his last annual report just pub- 
lished, referred to the efforts that are to be 
made during 1930 to secure definite figures 
showing the extent of unemployment through- 
out the country. ‘‘ At the present time,” he 
said, “the greatest interest in the field of 
labour attaches to the problems of employ- 
ment and unemployment. A country-wide un- 
employment survey, the need for which has 
been pointed out repeatedly by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, will be made as part of the 
1930 Federal census. This will supply the basic 
facts regarding the actual number of persons 
out of work in the United States. With 
this known, the employment statistics collected 
monthly by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
will furnish the necessary indexes by which 
the trend of employment may be followed 
thereafter. The Bureau’s monthly surveys, it 
will be remembered, show the monthly changes 
in the number of persons employed by repre- 


Unemployment 
statistics in 
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sentative American establishments, but these 
figures do not show the number unemployed. 
With’ this latter fact known for a given time, 
as it will be as a result of the 1980 census, the 
bureau’s figures, as noted, will constitute a 
fairly accuraite barometer of unemployment as 
well as of employment conditions in the 
United States.” 


In the Lasour GAZETTE, 
“Decasualiza- August, 1924, reference was 
tion” of dock made to various schemes 
labour in for “ decasualizing ” the em- 
England ployment of longshoremen. 


Among these was a British 
plan that was proposed by a commission first 
appointed in 1920 to inquire into the condition 
of dock labour. The commission recom- 
mended the establishment of a system of 
registration for the workmen, and of minimum 
scale for a guaranteed working week, together 
with the maintenance of unemployed casual 
labour; and further that a joinit council should 
be set up for the industry. Action was sub- 
sequently ittaken at many of the ports of 
Great Bmtain to give effect to these recom- 
mendations, but it is now considered that the 
time has come for a further advance. Ac- 
cordingly the Minister of Labour (the Right 
Hon. Margaret Bondifield) recently asked the 
Dock Transport Workers (Registration and 
Guaranteed Week) Committee, a body ap- 
pointed in 1924, to make further inquiries with 
the object of extending and co-ordinating 
registration schemes for port workers, and 
other measures adopted in the ports of the 
country for decasualizing port labour. 


Professor H. Mitchell, of 
McMaster University, con- 
tinues his series of economic 
studies in the issue of In- 
dustrial Canada for Janu- 
ary, 1980, the subject of his latest study be- 
ing the “Progress of Trade Unionism in the 
Dominion.” He points out the difficulty of 
correctly estimating the extent of union mem- 
bership owing to its rapid fluctuations, the 
membership “sometimes increasing at an ap- 
parently extraordinary rate, at others receding 
equally quickly. Membership will even vary 
within fairly wide limits from month to month 
and the task of the compiler of accurate re- 
cords is by no means an easy one. We have, 
however, in the reports of Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada, issued by the Department 
of Labour in Ottawa since 1911, a painstaking 
compilation which may be accepted as ac- 
curate.” 


Progress of 
trade unionism 
in Canada 


Discussing the variations in the member- 
ship of international and national organiza- 
tions Professor Michell points out that-“from 
1918 to 1920, when the international unions 
were increasing rapidly, the non-internationals 
were decreasing, but since then the latter 
have been rapidly increasing. To put this 
movement into figures, it may be pointed out 
that from 1920 to 1928 the international unions 
lost. 80,330 members, while the non-interna- 
tional unions gained 29,661. In this estimate, 
no account has been taken of the Catholic 
unions in the Province of Quebec, nor of the 
I.W.W. or the O.B.U., the membership of 
which is highly problematical. It is, there- 
fore, quite apparent that while the non-inter- 
national trade unionism in Canada is still far 
behind international unionism in point of 
members it is still in a very flourishing state 
and increasing rapidly. Reckoning in per- 
centages it may be said that in 1920 of the 
three main classes, the international unions 
represented 90 per cent of the membership; 
non-international, 8 per cent, and independent, 
2 per cent. In 1928 the internationals repre- 
sented 75 per cent; the non-internationals, 21 
per cent, and the independents, 4 per cent.” 


The sixteenth Statistical 


Statisti al 
elle Annual of ‘the Province of 
Quebec Quebec, giving full infor- 


mation concerning the 
population and activities in the province in 
1929, has been issued recently by the Quebec 
Statistical Bureau. The Annual is in eleven 
chapters, dealing respectively with the history 
of the province from the earliest times; physi- 
cal characteristics; climate; population; edu- 
cation; government; finance; industrial pro- 
duction; communications; commerce; labour 
organizations; and insurance. A new feature 
of this issue is’ a study of the occupations of 
the people, based on the information in the 
census of 1921. The chapter on organized 
labour ccntains lists of trade unions in the 
province, with average wages and hours of 
labour of employees. Statistics of strikes and 
of employment and unemployment for a series 
of years are also included. There is also an 
account of the new Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation, together with statistics of acci- 
dents occurring jn the several industries in 
the province. An important section is devoted 
to an account of agriculture and the various 
agricultural and co-operative organizations. 
The mineral and manufacturing industries of 
the province also are fully analysed. The 
Annual may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Statistics of Quebec, Parliament Buildings, 


Quebec. 
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.The Government of the 


Immigration Province of Saskatchewan, 
inquiry in by an order in Council 
Saskatchewan dated January 4, 1930, ap- 


pointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the subject of immigration, the 
members of the commission being as follows: 
—Professor William W. Swanson, of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan; Mr. Thomas John- 
son of Govan; Mr. Percy Shelton, of Regina; 
Mr. Garnet C. Neff, of Grenfell; and Mr. 
Alfred R. Reusch, of Yorkton, Saskatchewan. 
These commissioners are appointed for the 
purpose of making inquiry into and concern- 
ing the subject of immigration and settlement 
as affecting Western Canada, with special 
reference to the Province of Saskatchewan, 
and more particularly to make inquiry into 
and concerning the following matters: 
(a) the various policies that have been ap- 
plied in connection with immigration, and 
their effect upon the economic and social well- 
being of the people of Saskatchewan; (b) the 
natural resources of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, with special reference to the growth 
and development of population and enter- 
prise; (c) previous movements of population 
into the Province and the relation of such 
movements to economic, cultural and social 
standards of community life; (d) loss of 
population through emigration, and the causes 
and effects thereof; (e) possibility of adopt- 
ing a plan for assisted settlement of natives 
and other residents of the Province and other 
Canadian applicants; (f) expediency of simi- 
lar or other schemes, with the financial co- 
operation of the Imperial Government, to 
promote desirable British immigration; (9) 
the problem of enlarging trade interests with 
the British Commonwealth and other coun- 
tries whereby financial and industrial par- 
ticipation in the development of Saskatche- 
wan may be increased and related immigra- 
tion correspondingly encouraged; and _  (h) 
such other investigations as are germane to 
the subject of the inquiry; and to make such 
recommendations as to all or any of these 
matters as the Commissioners may deem de- 
sirable in the public interest. 


In a paper read before the 


Plea for taking Congress of the Workers’ 
a vocational Education Bureau of Amer- 
survey ica last October, Dr. Ethel- 


bert Stewart, United States 
Commissioner of Labour Statistics, dealt with 


employment problems resulting from the 
changing character of industry. (References 
to this subject were made in the Lasour 


GazettE, July, 1928, page 682; August, 1928, 
page 818; October, 1928, page 1040.) Dr. 
Stewart takes a serious view of the situation 


that has arisen as the result of the industrial 
developments of the past ten or fifteen years, 
stating that there is “hardly an industry in 
which to-day there are not either present 
hardships or serious threatenings.” “The 
number of people,” he says, “who have seen 
the trades, to learn which they put in from 
four to seven of the best years of their lives, 
suddenly pass away, are to be counted by 
the millions. To expect any considerable 
percentage of these men to readjust them- 
selves along lines which will afford them 
wages equal to those they secured under for- 
mer conditions, or rather wages that will keep 
them in the same relative position in the 
labour world that they occupied before, is 
io my mind absurd. In most cases a com- 
plete industrial re-education will be necessary, 
and in many instances the men will have to 
be separated entirely from the industry in 
which they have been formerly employed.” 

Some trades, such as those of printers and 
telegraphers, have been able to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions, but other trades 
have disappeared, or are changing beyond 
recognition. For example, “cement bridges 
may mean more bridges, but are rapidly end- 
ing ending the trade life at least of structural 
iron bridge builders. The cast house looms 
in the foreground of the picture, out of which 
is probably passing the bricklayer and the 
brickmaker, the carpenter, and the structural 
steel worker, just as the riveting machine and 
the acetylene welder are changing the whole 
complexion of structural work. Manufac- 
ture by chemical processes is another form 
which the industrial revolution is taking.” 
The rate of these recent changes, the writer 
points out, has been far more sweeping than 
at any previous stage of industrial evolu- 
tion. “There is hardly an industry in which 
to-day there are not either present hardships 
or serious threatenings.” 

To remedy these conditions, Dr. Stewart 
recommends that a statistical survey should 
be made of labour opportunities, and that 
this survey should be the starting point in 
educating and re-educating the workers; “The 
working people of the United States,” he 
says, “are entitled to know what the changing 
industrial conditions are, where they are, and 
the nature and extent of the occupational re- 
adjustment which is necessary to meet them 
without loss of earning power or industrial 
status.” Dr. Stewart claims that no adequate 
arrangements are being made to-day for the 
guidance of young persons to suitable voca- 
tions, the result being maladjustments, and 
aimless seeking of jobs regardless of personal 
adaptability. “Something can be done,” he 
suggests, “by insisting upon vocational advice 
in our public schools, but this means a revolu- 
tion in the occupation of teaching.” 
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The Co-operative Union of 
United Canada is aiming this year 
co-operative at the consolidation of 
movement is independent co-operative 
desired efforts throughout Canada 


into the general movement 
represented by the central organization. The 
Canadian Cooperator January, 1930, states 
that “considerable progress was made in the 
Co-operative Movement in Canada last year, 
but the one which has just commenced ought 
to mark a much greater advance. While the 
majority of the largest and most prosperous 
consumers’ societies are members of the 
Union, there are some hundreds of very small 
incorporated co-operative bodies which, under 
proper guidance, could be developed into 
strong and progressive’ distributive  in- 
stitutions, providing a comprehensive com- 
munity service. Every effort wil! be made to 


bring home to these organizations the folly of ° 


standing aloof, and the great advantage which 
would accrue to them by regularly availing 
themselves of the united experience of the 
whole Movement covering a long period of 
years. The Executive of the Union seeks 
the co-operation of the affiliated societies in 
gathering into the national co-operative fold, 
these isolated organizations. It is particularly 
desirable at this time to increase the number 
of members of the Union in each province, in 
order that autonomous sections thereof may 
be organized for intensive development.” 


The last annual report of 
Consolidation the Central Board of the 
of British Cooperative Union of Great 
Co-operators Britain also made an ap- 

peal for closer union be- 
tween cooperative ‘bodies that are now more 
or less independent. “Mergers during the 
year’, it was stated, “indicate a concentration 
of power inimical to the interests of co-oper- 
ators and consumers generally. The choice 
before the people of Britain is between 
capitalist monopoly and democratic control 
of the essential means of life. In face of this 
situation, the Central Board has done, and 1s 
doing, all possible to give effect to the call 
of the President at Hartlepool for a con- 
solidation of co-operative forces; and already 
some Sections and District Associations have 
drawn up schemes of amalgamation and 
entered on preliminary negotiations to give 
effect to them. The Central Board earnestly 
hopes that societies will put aside all precon- 
ceived objections to such schemes, and do all 
in their power to bring the ideals of closer 
union swiftly to fruition. For many societies 
open to remorseless competition this measure 
of co-operative consolidation will come, not 


as an act of surrender, but of self-preservation. 
That is the material side of the question. On 
other grounds the Central Board bases its 
main appeal. For the sake of future co- 
Operation in this land and the community it 
serves, all local prejudices and predilections 
must be subordinated to the need of the 
hour.” 


The special committee ap- 


Proposed pointed last year in Mani- 
workmen’s toba to inquire into subject 
compensation of workmen’s compensa- 
changes in tion in the province, has 
Manitoba drawn up a list of recom- 


mendations for the im- 
provement of the existing Act which will be 
submitted to the legislature at the forthcom- 
ing session. The suggestions made to the 
committee by the workers’ and the employers’ 
representatives were noted in the Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1929, page 1823. The com- 
mittee, which was composed of five members 
of the legislature, five employers’ and five 
workmen’s representatives, recommend as fol- 
lows :— 

1. That payment of compensation, which 
under the present Act does not begin until 
after the lapse of three working days from the 
date of injury, should commence three con- 
secutive days from the time of accident. 

2. That the allowance to widows of work- 
men killed in industry be increased from $30 
to $40 per month, with the provision that 
there be a maximum allowance of 66% per 
cent of the average earnings of the workman 
and a minimum of $12.50 per week except 
where there is more than one child, in which 
case the amount would be $15 a week. — 

3. That compensation be paid injured work- 
men suffering broken dentures. 

4. That conjunctivitis and retinitis -(im- 
pairment of vision) and dermatitis (skin 
eruption) ‘be included in the list of industrial 
diseases for which compensation is paid. 

5. That section 25 of the Act, which ex- 
cludes payment of claims submitted by de- 
pendent widows or other dependants living 
in what were enemy countries during the war, 
be rescinded. 

6. That the Act be amended to cover hernia. 

7. That provision be made to take care of 
workmen, otherwise entitled to benefits of 
the Manitoba Act, who are injured outside 
of the province. 

8. That the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board be given discretionary power to set 
fees for medical reports. The Act now sets 
a fee of $2. 

9. That the Board be given authority to 
make periodical revision of cases on its com- 
pensation lists, 
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The 13th annual report of 


United States this commission, covering 
Employees’ the 12-month period end- 
Compensation ing June 30, 1929, was re- 
Commission cently published. The com- 


mission is composed of 
three commissioners, one being designated by 
the President as chairman. Its work consists 
in the administration of three federal acts: 
(1) The Act passed in 1916 to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties; (2) the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbour Workers’ Compensation Act, ap- 
proved in 1927 (Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1927, 
page 397); and (3) the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which became 
effective in July, 1928, making the benefits of 
the Longshoremen’s Act effective in relation 
to certain employees in private employment 
in the District of Columbia (Lasour Gazerre, 
June, 1928, page 562). 

The organization of the administrative 
work of the Commission is as follows: Under 
the Federal Compensation Act the commis- 
sion maintains its administrative office in the 
District of Columbia, and from that office 
directs the work carried on in the field with 
the assistance of local officials. This work re- 
quires extensive field investigations as well as 
a large amount of correspondence to establish 
the facts with relation to claims. There is 
also involved considerable correspondence and 
research work concerning medical questions. 
The field investigations are carried on to a 
large extent through the district offices estab- 
lished under the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bour Workers’ Compensation Act. This dele- 
gation of duties keeps down the cost of ad- 
ministration by reducing expenses for travel. 
When field investigations are necessary the 
instructions are usually sent to the district 
office, from which a representative makes the 
investigation: 

Under the Longshoremen’s and Harbour 
Workers’ Compensation Act the commission 
alone is responsible for the administration of 
the Act. Its duties include the appointment 
of deputy ccmmissioners, provision for ade- 
quate help, equipment, and supplies, promul- 
gation of regulations and standardizing the 
procedure and work of the deputy commis- 
sloners. 

Where an injury occurs within the terms of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbour Workers’ 
Compensation Act the deputy ccmmissioner 
has authority to consider and decide whether 
to award compensation or reject the claim. 
Review of any order of the deputy commis- 
sioner may be made by the United States 


District Court on application within 30 days 
if it is alleged that the order is not in accord- 
ance with the law. The commission may not 
review any compensation order made by the 
deputy commission. The plan of procedure 
and the supervision exercised by the commis- 
sion are the same under the District of Co- 
lumbia Act as under the Longshoremen’s Act. 


Following a conference of 


Industrial employers and workers held 
relations in in Stockholm in December, 
Sweden 1928, a joint committee, 


representative of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations and of the 
Government, was appointed to propose mea- 
sures for the promotion of collaboration and 
industrial peace. This Industrial Peace com- 
mittee recently submitted a unanimous report, 
which has been favourably received by the 
press. Several of the proposals it contains 
have already given rise to action by the vari- 
ous organizations. The Association of Swed- 
ish Civil Engineers organized a first course of 
training held at Stockholm in November, on 
social and industrial economy, the course be- 
ing attended by 70 persons. The Central 
Board of Education, in a memorandum to the 
Government, has given its full support to the 
suggestion made by the committee that in- 
creased instruction should be given in the 
higher technical institutes concerning the eco- 
nomic and social problems arising out of in- 
dustrial management. Finally, the Federation 
of Swedish Industries has decided that at the 
next meeting of its executive committee it 
will consider the committee’s proposal con- 
cerning the training of a lower grade super- 
visory staff. 





The Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of the Manitoba Legislature.on January 21, 
announced that the government proposed to 
amend the Old Age Pensions Act so as to 
require that applications for pensions, before 
being dealt with by the Board administering 
that Act, must be submitted for the approval 
of the authorities of the municipalities in 
which the applicants reside. 





Five delegates from the Women’s Federated 
Union were seated at the January meeting of 
the Halifax Trades and Labour Council. This 
was the first time that women served as dele- 
gates. President P. J. Healy congratulated 
the women members on their action, stating 
that their advent marked an epoch in the 
history of organized labour in Halifax. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at February first was commented 
upon by the superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada as follows:— 


In the province of Nova Scotia large catches 
of fish were reported. In this province build- 
ing and construction were rather active for 
the time of year at Halifax and New Glas- 
gow, but fairly quiet elsewhere. Manufactur- 
ing, including the iron and steel industries, 
continued to show about normal production. 
An improvement in the weather conditions 
had increased activity in the logging industry. 
Winter port activities at Halifax were re- 
ported as very good. Coal production in Cape 
Breton was about average for the time of 
year. Wholesale and retail houses reported 
trade as fair, with collections likewise re- 
ported as fair. The demand for women do- 
mestic workers continued to be more numer- 
ous than the average supply. 

As in the province of Nova Scotia, fishing 
catches in New Brunswick were rather satis- 
factory. Orders for workers for the logging 
industry being listed at the employment of- 
fices in this province were not numerous, as 
the industry appeared to be somewhat slack. 
Although construction work in the city of St. 
John seemed quite busy for the time of year, 
other centres reported very little work going 
forward. Manufacturing seemed quite nor- 
mal for the winter season. Trade and activ- 
ity in the transportation industry were both 
fairly good; activity at the winter port of 
Saint John, however, was not so brisk. The 
usual demands for women domestic workers 
were reported by the different offices. 


Very few vacancies for farm workers were 
notified to the Quebec employment offices 
during the month of January. The peak sea- 
son in the logging industry approaching, a 
substantial reduction in the placement of bush 
workers by offices in this province was re- 
ported. The usual seasonal falling off in 
manufacturing was reported from the city of 
Montreal, boot and shoe and textile mills par- 
ticularly being mentioned; improvement was 
noticeable, however, in the rubber and tobacco 
industries, while conditions in clothing were 
normal. The leather trades in the city of 
Quebec were rather quiet. Textiles in Three 
Rivers were working with a reduced staff. 
Retail trade showed some signs of seasonal 
slackness. Vacancies for women domestic 
workers were not as numerous as usual, with 


some surplus of applicants reported in the 
city of Montreal. 

A slight increase in the number of orders 
for farm workers, with inquiries as to the 
availability of help about the middle of 
March beginning to come in, was reported 
from the province of Ontario. Activity above 
normal was the comment on logging in the 
northern section of the province, with ex- 
perienced bushmen still in demand. Mining 
continued normal activity, though as usual 
requests for additional workers were negligible 
in number. Some slight change for the bet- 
ter was reported in manufacturing, and while 
staff reductions on the part of some firms con- 
tinued, in other cases former staffs were being 
re-engaged. Due to severe weather conditions 
building and construction activity was not 
going forward in the volume that might other- 
wise have been expected. The demand for 
women domestic workers continued, with a 
shortage of applicants in some localities. 

Although many men were still looking for 
farm work in the Manitoba offices, some im- 
provement in the number of vacancies re- 
ported was noticeable. Quite a number of 
men were being sent out to the logging in- 
dustry by the Winnipeg office, but a falling 
off in orders was reported. Some construc- 
tion work was being proceeded with during 
the month, and Brandon and Winnipeg 
both reported prospects for the forthcoming 
season in the industry as very bright. Winni- 
peg reported manufacturing as rather slow by 
comparison with the previous winter. Mining 
activity in the northern section of the prov- 
ince continued. While many inexperienced 
women and girls looking for domestic work 
were unemployed in Winnipeg, a rather sub- 
stantial number of placements of this sort 
were being made. 

In Saskatchewan vacancies for farm work- 
ers were not numerous, and more than suff- 
cient applicants were available to fill those 
reported. Building and construction were 
quiet, with some men being employed at work 
opened up to afford relief to the situation. A 
few men were being sent out for work in the 
logging industry. The demand for general 
labour was only fair, and not in proportion to 
the number of applicants applying. A few 
women domestic workers were being placed 
by the different offices. 

Applicants for farm work registered at the 
Alberta employment offices were numerous, 
while jobs for them were not very plentiful. 
Building and construction activity was light. 
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From the Drumheller district it was reported Although the logging industry in the prov- 
that conditions in the coal mining industry ince of British Columbia showed some im- 
were fair. Some cities had opened up relief provement, it was not expected that the num- 
work which was providing employment for ber of unemployed loggers would show a ma- 
quite a number of the unemployed. Require- terial gecrease for some little time. The 
ments for women domestic workers were not metal mines throughout the province con- 
numerous. tinued to work steadily. Building and con- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 














1930 1929 1929 1928 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external, aggregate..... te leet iat seal  pe 174,842,396] 221,979,663} 194,255,726] 227,866,165} 273,058,358 
Imports, merchandise for 
COnsUIMptioni esas nice So RE Re ees ai Grae 84,365, 155 108, 733, 697 96,959,301 94,620,925 102, 966, 710 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |............6- 88, 520, 355 111, 068, 332 94,942,041 130, 847, 423 167,013, 618 
Customs duty collected....... Sie re rea eats Soares (Mena eee oo ae ale 16,651, 765 14, 753, 062 15,476, 165 16, 380, 605 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS... 240 seer et velox raat | Merete che alee cue 3,804,648, 764| 4,176, 749,612) 4,095,329, 745| 3,866,181,970| 4,431,843, 134 
Bank notes in circulation...... is Ue rage News: he eeu 175,495,699 187,003, 716 158,119, 625 186, 086, 685 186, 631, 654 
Bank deposits, savings......... Se ellie Rane a mip 1,434,405, 212) 1,453,060,773] 1,525,986, 284| 1,520, 285,026) 1,523,495, 911 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............-- 1,402, 787,330] 1,443,075, 155] 1,220,963, 096} 1,230,985, 708) 1,237,957, 932 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common Stocksiepme ates. accents 155-7 156-5 154-7 207-4 183-6 184-2 
Proferred: stocksamenas vas dockins: 97:9 100-4 99-8 107-4 107-9 104-0 
(1) Index of interest rates......... 102-3 102-3 103-3 97-1 96-0 95-0 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 
MUMDEL. . .).\.. eee Ce see oor. 95-6 96-2 95-8 94-5 94-5 94-9 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
Fo) NC Rs te leper $ 22-17 22-11 22-03 21-55 21-56 21-52 
8) Business failures, number........ 264 259 184 214 210 174 
3) Business failures, liabilities.. $ 6,171,769 8, 753, 882 3,302,336 2,532,865 3,012,925 3,287,479 
2)Employment, Index Number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures....... 111-2 119-1 124-6 109-1 116-7 118-9 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)........... 11-4 9-3 6-0 6-6 4-2 3-1 
TIMMISTALION.. :54 ee ieee a cee eie eiaalaite ieee 4,94 7, 286 4,164 5,515 6, 844 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue, 
PPI <A. eee Sekt cars 225,408 213,005 260, 598 235, 6038 252,589 346, 707 
(6) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ TG* S22) 0G9 |e avs cess ce ae 18,180,201 LS PUT ZRGSD eter aes close chee 23,075,115 
(7) Operating expenses..... Cell ese el G35) oe ee) be a 17, 538,875 1G) 230), Giz |eecidelecehisre tes 19,390, 212 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... Soles, eee tates 15,518, 232 16,121,191 15,865,599 21,092,079 24,358, 668 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Lines.) 5 25. Heme reenter: Oi Wa pak Ser aiees ere aks 12,364, 963 11,571, 544 13, 969, 667 17,935,323 17,052,558 
Steam railways, freight in 
GONAINTCS ee oe see tem [heres nigieeleietcraters.« | syehsidiessin saa ciate & 2 T800 1074400) Oa 10s Laon OO ai acetate sheisis,« 5,471, 447, 340 
Building permits. t7meeee ss. ss Sie ctaenees 15, 585, 992 16, 166, 385 8,364, 670 16,095, 160 15,822,401 
(8) Contracts awarded......... te ad leaeameners ei ira 32,549, 000 45,375,500 41,962,000 18, 905, 000 29,038, 200 
Mineral production— 
Pig iron’). sus. cere TONS went ee cent 82,632 86,516 87, 764 103, 450 95,426 
Steel ingots and castings..... GOS | Wate ae ieee ccereks 82,415 93,648 116, 260 103 , 054 108, 463 
Herro alloys... sere ce GONSIPLNS se eeine s 6, 986 7,418 6,475 5,160 4,532 
Coal) js chs SSE aidors GONS) recor tens 1,488, 220 1,519, 209 1,536,641 1,518,635 1,694,572 
Crude petroleum imports...... SALI shies niawa sates. + 67,060, 000 149, 756, 000 57,449,000 71,914,000 82,711, 000 
Rubber, imports. cesses. oes oes Deal ees taney Es 4,735,000 6, 062, 000 8,420,000 5,865,000 6, 270, 000 
Cotton imports. .Seaesee: 1. as libs. evi fees cutest 13,029, 000 18, 159, 000 18, 485, 000 17,487,000 16,955,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
fumbia’:. ) See ace Dd: f6 Wares ce: Seen. 296,489, 324 216, 959, 393 111, 709, 490 196,018,977 252,591, 464 
Flour production.............. Bbisthae caetioctae tees lara! oBeiiion 900s 1,629,000 1,698,000 1,672, 000 2,175,000 
Sugar manufactured........... LDstaiearntet ote tect 108,694,000 105, 160, 000 17, 746, 000 102,311,000 96,937, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........ Lok wa Hele een tee ees 49,598,000 53,168,000 48,618,000 46,481,000 48,051,000 
(9)Sales of insurance........... SRR ORS eas 54,857,000 56,188, 000 50,116, 000 56, 223, 000 54,498,000 
INGWEDIINt. | ..s.s a oh err ea eas LOTS Vee hanes apepetes 230,008 252, 046 212,191 208, 484 223, 645 
Mutomobiles, paseanwerwl)).aii.sd. |e. oad ease es 4,426 7,176 17, 164 6, 734 8,154 
(10) Index of physical volume of 
IDUBINCRS: 222. 0e eee ae ere este seuss aves arevueisle - 152-6 179-4 211-6 165-4 183-8 
Industrial productions «aseloctiase| sees eeeee oes 161-3 195-8 209-0 165-3 175-9 
bp Matirfacturing scccaase as si olstera sicier|«:hainiiv saves oiiaie 148-3 185-0 180-9 170-2 173-6 
eee | OO eee Ce Rg) ge ee A ede, Core Sar ee LUE AR EIU Oe eee 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. Y Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(2) For group figures, sce articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(3) Brads reet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(4) Figures for end of previous months. (9) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 1, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. i : 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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struction activity was fairly quiet, apart from 
work that the railways had in hand. Manu- 
facturing conditions seemed about normal. 
Orders for women domestic workers were not 
quite so numerous, although Victoria geported 
a shortage of cooks-general. The numbers of 
applicants, both male and female, registered 
at the different British Columbia offices did 
not seem exceptionally large for the time of 
year. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered at the 
beginning of January, 1930, 
involved much the same proportion of the 
reported payrolls as on January 1, 1929 and 
1928. Employment in recent months has been 
maintained at an exceptionally high level, so 
that many employers took advantage of the 
opportunity of closing their entire plants dur- 
ing the holiday season for necessary repairs 
and inventories, as well as to provide a 
vacation for their staffs. In spite of these 
losses, the situation continued better than on 
the corresponding date in any other year 
since the record was instituted. The Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns 
from 7,063 firms whose payrolls declined from 
1,037,259 persons on December 1, to 967,540 
at the begining of January. Reflecting this 
contraction, the index (based upon the 1926 
average as 100) stood at 111.2 on January 1, 
1930, as compared with 119.1 in the preced- 
ing month, and with 109.1, 100.7, 95.9, 90.7, 
84.9, 89.8, 87.3, 78.8 and 88.8 on the same 
date in 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 

All except the Maritime Provinces record- 
ed declines, those in Quebec and Ontario 
being most extensive. In the Maritime prov- 
inces, the increase took place chiefly in trans- 
portation, and was due to the opening of the 
winter ports. On the other hand, manufactur- 
ing and construction showed seasonal curtail- 
ment. In Quebec, manufacturing, construction 
and transportation reported especially pro- 
nounced losses, but the trend was also un- 
favourable in logging, mining and trade, while 
improvement was noted in communications 
and services. In Ontario, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation registered the 
greatest losses, but logging and communica- 
tions recorded advances, and retail trade, 
though not at the pre-Christmas peak, was 
nevertheless considerably busier than at the 
beginning of December. In the Prairie prov- 
inces, construction reported the most note- 
worthy decrease, but transportation, manu- 
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facturing, mining and trade were also slacker. 


On the other hand, telephone communications 
and logging indicated increased activity. In 
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British Columbia, lumber mills, logging and 
construction recorded important curtailment, 
while there were smaller losses in food and 
other factories and in mining, transportation 
and trade. 

There were contractions in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting re- 
duced employment. In Montreal, important 
declines were noted in construction, transpor- 
tation and manufacturing. In Quebec, manu- 
factures, shipping and construction reported 
losses in employment. In Toronto, there were 
contractions in manufacturing and also in con- 
struction, services, and transportation, but 
trade and communications showed improve- 
ment. In Ottawa, manufactures and con- 
struction indicated seasonal curtailment, while 
transportation afforded greater employment. 
In Hamilton, manufacturing, construction and 
shipping showed reduced activity. In Windsor 
and the Adjacent Border Cities, manufacturing 
and construction were dull. In Winnipeg, 
manufactures and construction registered the 
greatest declines, but trade was also slacker, 
while communications showed improvement. 
In Vancouver, employment in manufactures, 
construction and trade showed a falling-off 
since the preceding month. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows important contractions in manufactur- 
ing, construction, transportation, logging, 
mining, services and trade, while communi- 
cations recorded gains. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at the 
beginning of January, 1930. 


Factors largely responsible 
for the depression indica'ted 
by local trade union members 
during November, namely, the 
short harvest in the western provinces and 
the resulting curtailment of grain transporta- 
tion, the seasonal quietness in building and 
construction operations, and slackness in the 
Quebec garment trades, also influenced the 
situation throughout December, and together 
with the customary shut downs in a number 
of establishments toward the close of the year 
both for holiday and inventory purposes 
caused an unemployment percentage of 11-4 
at the end of the month, contrasted with 9:3 
per cent of idle members in November. This 
December percentage was based on the re- 
turns tabulated by the Department of Labour 
from a total of 1,790 local unions with a 
membership aggregate of 218,065 persons, 24,- 
201 of whom were idle on the last day of 
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the month. That the unemployment per- 
centage for December rose from 6:6 per cent 
in the same month of 1928 to its present level 
is accounted for largely by the fact that the 
situation prevailing for both railway and 
garment workers, as mentioned above, was ex- 
ceptional this year. New Brunswick unions 
alone reported nominal improvement in con- 
ditions during December over the previous 
month, while in all other provinces reductions 
in the employment volume afforded were in- 
dicated, the most noteworthy of which were 
apparent among Ontario unions. Further sea- 
sonal contractions were reported in building 
and construction operations by practically all 
provinces during the month under review. 
Kiach provinee shared to some extent in the 
downward employment shown in comparison 
with December, 1928. 

A review in greater detail of unemployment 
at the close of December as indicated by trade 
unions is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of Decem- 
ber, 1929, the Offices of the 
Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 28,679 references of 
persons to positions and 
effected a total of 27,811 placements. Of these, 
placements in regular employment numbered 


EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 
REPorTS. 


14,958 of which 12,129 were of men and 2,829. 


of women, while placements in casual em- 
ployment numbered 12,853. The offices of the 
service also received notification of 28,762 
vacancies during the period under review, of 
which 2,019 were for men and 7,743 for 
women, a total of 42,695. Applications for 
employment were registered from 33,215 men 
and 9,480 women. Compared with the pre- 
ceding month and also with December a 
year agio, an increase was shown in the volume 
of business transacted, the records for No- 
vember 1929, showng 26,984 vacancies offered, 
42,685 appheations made and 25,976 placements 
effected, while in December, 1928, there were 
recorded 23,708 vacancies, 31,926 applications 
for work and 22,529 placements in regular and 
casual employment. In another section of this 
issue will be found a detailed statement of 
the work of the offices for the month of De- 
cember, 1929, and also for the quarterly period 
September to December. 


According to a report pre- 
BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. during December, 1929, was 


$15,585,992, as compared with 
$16,166,385 in the preceding month and with 
$16,095,160 in December, 1928. 
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The Maclean Building Review states that 
the contracts awarded for January totalled 


$37,529,900, which was an increase over De- 


cember last of 15 per cent, a decrease from 
January a year ago of 10-5 per cent, but an 
increase over January, 1928, of 83-2 per cent. 
Of the January 1980 total $22,731,400 was for 
engineering purposes; $7,978,600 was for busi- 
ness buildings; $3,597,400 was for residential 
buildings, and $3,222,500 was for industrial 
buildings. The apportionment of the con- 
tracts awarded during January by provinces 
was as follows: Quebec, $21,216,700; Ontario, 
$6,721,300; British Columbia, $5,477,800; Al- 
berta, $1,630,400; New Brunswick, $1,296,700; 
Manitoba, $646,900; Saskatchewan, $409,600; 
Nova Scotia, $116,500; Prince Edward Island, 
$14,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the 
corresponding months in the previous year 
are given in the table on page 113. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statrstics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that notwithstanding the marked 
drop in production during the: last quarter 
of 1929, a new high record in the volume of 
Canadian production was reached during the 
year. Considerable expansion was shown in 
mining, gains being general in the output of 
each of the major metals and minerals except 
lead and coal. The production of copper was 
20 per cent greater, exports during the calen- 
dar year showing an increase of even greater 
amount. The value of mineral production in 
1929, estimated at nearly $304,000,000, was 
more than 10 per cent greater than in the 
preceding year. 

In general manufactures, the gain in some 
of the larger industries was extremely 
spectacular. The automobile industry pro- 
duced 9 per cent more units in 1929 than in 
the preceding year. The increase of 14.7 per 
cent in crude rubber imports and of 11.5 
per cent in the imports of crude petroleum, 
indicate the active condition which obtained 
in industries allied to ‘motor car production. 
The value of construction contracts awarded 
during 1929 showed a gain of 22 per cent 
and building permits issued in sixty-one cities 
were 7.5 per cent greater. The iron and steel 
group, favoured by active conditions in the 
automobile, construction and railway equip- 
ment industries, operated at a high level, the 
production of steel ingots and castings being 
11 per cent greater, and pig iron output show- 
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ing a gain of 5 per cent. Though the price 
structure was unsatisfactory, the paper indus- 


try exceeded all preceding records in the. 


volume of production, the gain in the output 
of newsprint over 1928 being 14.4 per cent. 
Owing mainly to a subnormal grain crop, cur- 
tailment was shown in carloadings and in the 
value of merchandise exported. 

Though the total production for the year 
reached unprecedented totals in most indus- 
tries, considerable variation was shown in 
different months. Adjustment being made fer 
seasonal tendencies, the first half of the year 
was the most active. After midyear a 
moderate decline was in evidence, which dur- 
ing the last quarter developed into a reaction 
of considerable proportions. Marked curtail- 
ment was evident in December, though the 
index of employment as of January, showed 
that the reduction in working forces in Decem- 
ber was normal for the month. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in December, 1929, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amount- 
ed to $84,365,155 as compared with $108,733,- 
697 in the preceding month and with $94, 
620,925 in December, 1928. The chief im- 
ports in December 1929 were: Iron and its 
products, $16,287,786; non-metallic minerals 
and products, $13,283,790; Fibres, textiles and 
textile products, $11,599,635. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
December, 1929, amounted to $88,520,355 as 
compared with $111,068332 in November, 
1929 and with $130,847,423 in December, 1928. 
The chief exports in December, 1929, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $27,882,648; Wood, wood products and 
paper, $22,566,291; Non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $12,008,115. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in January, 1980, was slightly less than that 
occurring in December, 1929, only four dis- 
putes being in existence during the month. 
As compared with January, 1929, the figures 
for January, 1930, show that while fewer 
strikes occurred, over twice as many workers 
were involved, causing a time loss only 
slightly lower than that occurring during the 
same month last year. There were in existence 
during the month four disputes, involving 
1,949 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
7,610 working days, as compared with seven 


disputes in December, involving 1,684 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 12,979 working 
days. In January, 1929, there were on record 


seven disputes, involving 794 workers and re- 


sulting in a time loss of 8,319 working days. 
At the end of the month there were on record 
two disputes involving approximately 2,000 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were reported to be no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was slightly higher at $11.88 for the be- 
ginning of January, as compared with $11.83 
for December, 1929; $11.30 for January, 1929; 
$11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 
1927; $11.63 for January, 1926 $10.77 for Janu- 
ary, 1925; $10.73 for January, 1924; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 
for January, 1914. The prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, fresh pork, milk and potatoes were 
higher, while slight decreases occurred in the 
prices of bacon, lard, fresh eggs, cheese, bread, 
rolled oats and beans. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $22.17 at the beginning of 
January, as compared with $22.11 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; $2155 for January, 1929; $21.41 
for January, 1928; $21.59 for January, 1927; 
$21.96 for January, 1926; $21.09 for January, 
1926; $21.23 for January, 1924; $21.13 for 
January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 1922; $25.30: 
for January, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.61 for January, 1918; and $14.49 
for January, 1914. Fuel and rent were prac- 
tically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 95-6 for January, as compared with 
96-2 for December, 1929; 93-7 for January, 
1929; 96-9 for January, 1928; 97-8 for Janu- 
ary, 1927; and 103-0 for January, 1926. In the 
grouping according to chief component ma- 
terials one of the eight main groups advanced, 
six were lower and one was unchanged. The 
Animals and their Products group advanced, 
due mainly to higher prices for live stock and 
storage eggs. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due mainly to lower prices for ‘grains, rubber, 
coffee and tea; the Textile and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, due to decreases in the prices of 
jute, hessian, sisal, raw wool and wool fabric; 
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the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due chiefly to lower prices for lath and cer- 
tain lines of lumber; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for steel 
plates, steel sheets and wire cloth; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, be- 


cause of lower quotations for silver, antimony, 
tin and zinc; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
carbon black, shellac, creosote oil and hem- 
lock extract. The Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group was unchanged. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1930 


URING the month of January the De- 
partment of Labour was informed by 

the Clerk of the city of Winnipeg that the 
City Council on January 20 had given con- 
sideration to the matter of the application 
for the establishment of a Board of ‘Concilia- 
tion and Investigation submitted to the Min- 
ister of Labour by employees of the Winnipeg 
Hydro-Electric System, being members of the 
Hydro and Mechanical Workers’ Unit and 


Pointe du Bois Unit of the Federation of 
Civic Employees of Winnipeg. The City Clerk 
stated that the City Council had passed two 
resolutions on the subject, the first agreeing 
to allow the dispute to be referred to a 
board, and the second appointing a committee 
to name a person for appointment as board 
member on the city’s behalf. The nomina- 
tion of the city’s representative had not been 
received at the close of the month. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during January was 
four, as compared with seven the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was also 
less than during December, but the number 
of workers involved was greater, owing to 4 
strike of women’s clothing factory workers in 
Toronto, which occurred late in January, in- 
volving approximately 2,000 workers. Com- 
pared with January, 1929, the figures for 
January, 1980, show that while fewer strikes 
occurred, over twice as many workers were in- 
volved, causing a time loss only slightly less 
than that occurring last year. 











Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
SJanuary, L930 seen 4 1,949 7,610 
December, 1929..... 7 1,684 12,979 
January, 1929........ 7 794 8,319 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a.small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


No disputes were carried over from Decem- 
ber, but four disputes commenced during 
January, two of which terminated during the 
month, one in favour of the workers, the result 
of the other being recorded as a compromise. 
At the end of January, therefore, there were 
two disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, as 
follows: boot factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., 
and women’s clothing factory workers, Toron- 
to, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 


such as are described in a previous paragraph, 


nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; plumbers, Kingston, Ont., April 2, 
1928, several employers; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., January 7, 1929, one employer; 
and moulders, Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929, one 
employer. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coat Miners, Sprincuitt, N.S—Five con- 
tract miners ceased work in the collieries on 
January 9 objecting to a change in working 
conditions which they claimed should not have 
been made until mutually agreed to between 
the committee of the union and the manage- 


‘ment, under the terms of the agreement be- 


tween the company and the union. The mine 
was then closed down for two days, involving 
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277 employees. The management claimed 
that when arrangements were made for the 
working of this place it was stipulated that 
the company should have the right to put 
more men on, the point in question. Officers 
of the union discussed the matter with the 
management and the employees returned to 
work under an arrangement to give the new 
system a thirty days’ trial, the company under- 
taking to take away all the coal produced. 


Boot Factory Worxerrs, Montreat, P.Q.— 
When a boot and shoe manufacturing com- 
pany signed a closed shop agreement with 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, and notified 
the employees that only members of such 
union would be retained on the staff, a number 
of the workers, members of the National 
Catholic Union of Shoe Workers, gave up their 
employment on January 28, claiming that 
seventy-five per cent of the workers in the 
establishment were members of this union. An 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act was forwarded to the Minister 
of Labour on January 27. As a Board could 
be established in this industry only with the 
consent of the employer, the case was under 
consideration at the end of the month. 


WomEN’s CroTHina Factory Workers, 
Montreat, P.Q.—A number of employees in a 


women’s clothing factory in Montreal ceased 
work on Saturday, January 11, alleging dis- 
crimination against a union employee. The 
employer reported that the union organizer 
attempted to organize the establishment and 
threatened the workers, as a result of which 
he was arrested. On January 27 work was 
resumed, the employer having given certain 
increases in wages, a reduction in hours from 
forty-nine per week to forty-hour, and rein- 
stated the union employee. 


Women’s CrotHina Factory Workers, 
Toronto, Ont.—Employees in a number of 
women’s clothing factories in Toronto ceased 
work on January 28 to secure a union agree- 
ment providing, for a minimum wage of $1 
per hour, improved working conditions, the 
elimination of sweat shops, a working week of 
forty-four hours and no work on Sundays. An 
agreement between the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and the Toronto 
Cloak Manufacturers’ Protective Association to 
run from January 17, 1925, to January 17, 
1928, having expired (Lasour Gazerts, June, 
1925, page 619), the factories had been oper- 
ated to a great extent under non-union con- 
ditions since that time. The employers hav- 
ing refused to negotiate with the union, follow- 
ing a vote on January 27, employees ceased 
work on the following day. At the end of 
the month no settlement had been reported. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1930 




















Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to January, 1930. 


None.* | 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1930. 


MininGc, Non-Frerrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. ZT 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 
and felt )— 
Boot factory workers, Mont- 
SY IH Ges a I BU Sela maven ey 52 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q... 20 


Women’s clothing factory 


workers, Toronto, Ont....... 1,600 


554 |Commenced Jan. 9,1930, against changes in working 


conditions alleged to be in violation of agreement. 
Terminated Jan. 11, 1930. Compromise. 


416 |Commenced Jan. 23, 1930: employment of mem- 


bers of one union only. Unterminated. 


240 |Commenced Jan. 11, 1930; discrimination against 


a union employee. 


Terminated Jan. 27, 1930; in 
favour of workers. 


6,400 |Commenced Jan. 28, 1930; for union agreement. 


Unterminated. 


*E xcept disputes by which employment conditions are no longer affected, but which the unions concerned 


have declared unterminated. 
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RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

HE latest available information as to principle and 4 on other questions. Settle- 


strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. A table is given on page 141 sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts from 1919 as far as possible to 
date. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for the year 1929 were 
published in the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for January. The number of disputes begin- 
ning in the year was 420 and 8 were still in 
progress from the previous year. The num- 
ber of workpeople involved in all disputes in 
progress in this period was 582,100, of whom 
491,500 were directly involved; the time loss 
was 8,283,000 working days. Nearly 80 per 
cent of this total time loss was due to the dis- 
pute in the Lancashire cotton industry. 

The table given below shows the disputes 
for the year classified by industries: 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1929 














Agegre- 
Num- | Number gate 
ber of of duration 
dis- work- in 
Industry Group. putes people | working 
begin- | involved | days of 
ning in all all 
in disputes | disputes 
1928. in in 
progress.| progress. 
Coals niny:25. cen tie «oo 151 77, 700 575, 000 
Other mining and quarrying... 9 1,200 90, 000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc...... 10 500 6, 000 
Trompandiateeli i: daar assays 6 2,500 53,000 
finoineering: ..'.: aeeeee aes os, 18 20, 000 62, 000 
Shipbuilding, cameo. 2. es 25 8,100 530, 000 
Other metal. saints asiaa: 30 7,700 120, 000 
Pextilevy. 2.2.0. eee oe 58 | 400,000 | 6,757,000 
Clothing: 6... a0 eee ies oe 17 1,600 11,000 
Woodworking, furniture, etc... 15 1,300 14,000 
Paper, printing, etc..........-. 2 400 20, 000 
Building, public works con- 

ATACTING CLC s apeee ash oct: 36 3, 000 23, 000 
Transports ..c02+. eee eee te 21 7,200 13,060 
Commerce, distribution and 

ANANGCS, 2 52.22 Ree es aes 5 300 8,000 
OGNER Gs: 0.0.82 s!,. SEE ne ae ee 17 600 6, 000 
Totale? sronty ose eee 420 | 532,100 | 8,283,000 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 17, and 15 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
32 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 5,900 worlzpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 41,000 working days. Of the 17 dis- 
putes beginning in December, 6 arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages, 4 on other 
wages questions, 3 on questions of trade union 
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ments were reached in 21 disputes, of which 
4 were in favour of workpeople, 12 in favour 
of employers and 5 ended in compromises. 
In 3 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 45, and 55 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 12,658 and the time loss 317,846 
workings days. 


Workmen’s Compensation Awards in 


Ontario in 1929 


During 1929 the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board awarded $8,120,157.78 of which $1,385,- 
524.62 was for medical aid. The total awarded 
in 1928 was $7,067,946.93 with $1,166,507.54 for 
medical aid. This shows a large increase in 
1929, but when speaking at the 1929 Conven- 
tion of the Industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociations at Windsor, Mr. V. A. Sinclair, KC., 
Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, pointed out that there had been an 
increase of fourteen per cent in the payroll 
in the former year and an increase of eleven 
per cent in payment for compensation. If the 
year 1929 showed the same ratio, it is reason- 
able to assume that accident prevention work 
is showing some progress. The total number 
of accidents reported by industry in Ontario to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board in 1929 
was 87,103 which included 510 fatalities. There 
were 79,398 reports in 1928 including 553 fatali- 
ties, so that there is a slight improvement in 
this latter respect. Statistics compiled by the 


_ Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 


covering the larger firms in the membership, 
indicate a general reduction in accident fre- 
quency, and those interested in accident pre- 
vention claim that accident frequency is a 
surer guide than severity. 

In December, 1929, the Board awarded $668,- 
723.09 and received reports on 6,288 accidents, 
including 51 fatalities. 

The Program Committee of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations announces 
that the 1930 Safety Convention -will be held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on April 
24 and 25. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1929 


Annual Review of Industrial Disputes 


URING 1929 the number of strikes and 
lockouts in Canada was relatively small, 

as was the case during each year since 1921, 
being ninety, a decrease of eleven from the 
number recorded for 1928, while the number 
of employers and workers involved, as well as 
the time loss, were much lower than in any 
year since 1915. As in each year since 1924, 
the year was marked by the absence of dis- 
putes involving large numbers of employees, 
and also by the brief duration of those which 
did occur. The dispute of greatest magnitude 
was that involving pulpwood cutters in the 
vicinity of Port Arthur, Ont., involving eight 
hundred workers, lasting fifty-six days and caus- 
ing a time loss of about 22,000 days, whereas 
the most important dispute during 1928 
was that involving 1,200 coal miners at Wayne, 
Alberta, causing a time loss of 51,000 days 
during 1928, terminating early in 1929, with a 
further time loss of 10,000 days. Other im- 
portant disputes were: cotton factory em- 
ployees at Hamilton, Ont., 700 workers, lasting 
28 days, 15,000 days’ time loss; carpenters at 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 























Y YEARS 
Number of Disputes in existence in the 
disputes year 
Year {In exist-| Begin- | Em- Work- Time 
ence in | ning in | ployers ers loss in 
the the in- in- working 
year year | volved | volved days 
1901, 104 104 273 28, 086 632,311 
TOO 2 ee tn 121 121 420 12, 264 120,940 
SBS a Pen 146 146 927 50,041 1,226,500 
LQ0S eh 99 99 575 16,482 265,004 
1905 Eee 89 88 437 16, 223 217, 223 
10 Mee. 141 141 1,015 26,050 |. 359, 797 
AGO Serres Teh 149 144 825 36, 224 621, 962 
1908 68 65 175 25, 293 703,285 
LS09CE NT.) 69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
L9TOR RE. 8 84 82 1330 21, 280 718, 635 
ON 99 96 475 80, 094 2,046, 650 
a Re Ae 150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
AOU ye 113 106 1,015 39,536 1, 287,673 
1914....... 44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
LOL oe 43 38 96 9,140 106,149 
LOIG yrs 75 74 271 215,157 208, 277 
ARSE Wye ate ait 148 141 714 48 329 1,134,970 
1918 196 191 76 68, 489 763,341 
LOTG rweidap 298 290 1,913 138,988 3,942,189 
LO20 Heian 285 O72 widadis 52,150 886, 754 
1921 145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
A LPP ata Blea 85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
LP ae 91 77 419 32,868 768,494 
1924 73 63 415 32,494 1,770, 825 
1926 sy 83 81 510 25,796 1,743,996 
LOL6 ral 77 73 598 24,142 295,811 
LOZ Tals aa. 78 72 652 22, 683 165, 288 
1928 101 97 726 18,239 238, 132 
1929 oe cer 90 88 243 12,924 154,936 
Lovely sens 3,345*| 3,214 | 19,185*) 939,473*| 25,718,012 


a EE EEE a a a OTe Re TS ID 


*In these tables figures for disputes extending over the 
end of a year are counted more than once. 


Montreal, 1,000 workers, 10 days, 10,000 days’ 
time loss; steel car riveters at Hamilton, 
Ont., 280 workers, 38 days, 10,400 days’ time 
loss; painters, Toronto, Ont., 600 workers, 38 
days, time loss 7,800 working days; plumbers, 
Toronto, Ont., 400 workers, 19 days, 7,500 
days’ time loss; and plasterers, Toronto, Ont., 
500 workers, 12 days, 6,000 days’ time loss. 
The industries chiefly affected by disputes 
were construction, which had about one-third 
of the disputes occurring during the year and 
also about one-third of the total time loss 
(as was the case in 1928); and manufacturing 
which also had about one-third of the total 


time loss for the year, but over forty per cent 


of the disputes. Logging experieniced one-sixth 
of the time loss for the year, having three dis- 
putes, while mining had only about ten per 
cent of the total time loss due to ten brief 
disputes. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour GazeTTE each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables an- 
alyzing the data, since 1912 including a com- 
plete list of the disputes on record during the 
year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GazETTe are necessarily of a prelimin- 
ary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1918, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period with 
analytical tables. The annual reviews in 
the Lasour GazeTTe have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
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disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record unless a time loss of 10 days or more 
is caused. A separate record of such dis- 
putes involving less than 10 days’ time loss is 
maintained in the Department. Although not 
included in the statistical record, such dis- 
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putes are mentioned in the LaBour GAZETTE 
at the time of their occurrence. During 1929 
there were ten such disputes, involving 174 
employees, making a time loss of 41 working 
days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED IN 1901-1929 
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the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. So 
far as concerns figures given with respect to 
duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
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concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the. estimate 
made in such eases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 


LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY GROUPS OR 
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subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees involved in the dispute from 
time to time so far as known. The number 
of employees recorded for each dispute is the 
number of those directly affected that is on 
strike or locked out and does not include those 
indirectly affected. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number indi- 
rectly involved has been shown in footnotes. 
None, however, were recorded for 1929. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, al- 
though the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In 
addition to the list in Table 10 information 
is available as to the following disputes of 
this nature carried over from 1928: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927, declared off May 
9, 1929; stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 
1927, lapsed during May, 1929; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., Sept. 1, 1927, de- 
clared off May 7, 1929; and shoe factory work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 13, 1928, lapsed April 
23, 1929. The strike of fur workers in To- 
ronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, recorded as ter- 
minated August 15, 1928, was carried in this 
list until September, 1929. The strike of 
plumbers in Kingston, Ont., April 2, 1928, has 
been recorded as terminated at the end of 
1928 and transferred to this list. Also during 
1929 the following disputes included in Table 
X were added: photo engravers, Toronto, 


Ont., Jan. 7, 1929; and moulders, Lachine, P.Q., 


May 2, 1929. 
Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1903, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1919, 
1922, 1924, 1925 and 1928 (the figure for 1929 
being comparatively small). In metal trades 
no great time loss appeared except in 1919, 
when the strikes in the metal trades in various 
cities and the general strike in Winnipeg in 
sympathy with the metal trades’ strike there, 
caused a time loss of about two million days. 
In 1918, 1920 and 1923, however, the time 
losses (in these trades) were larger than in 
other years, while in 1929 the time loss was 
approximately ten times as great as that in 
1928. In building and construction consider- 
able time loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911, 


1919, 1928 and 1929. In transportation there 
was considerable time loss only in 1901, due 
to a strike of trackmen; in 1908, due to a 
strike of railway shop machinists; and in 1918 
and 1919 due to numbers of strikes in street 
railway operation, as well as among freight 
handlers, in local transportation, cartage, etc. 
The item “ other industries” for 1926 included 
a comparatively large time loss in boot and 
shoe manufacturing. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of .em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1908, 1915, 1917, 1918 and 1929, but were 
unsuccessful in 1908, 1919, 1923, 1925 and 1926. 

The following notes deal with the chief 
features in strikes and lockouts during the 
year 1929: 


Loacine.—The three strikes in this industry 
oecurred in Northern Ontario in January, Junie 
and October respectively, the first involving 
tie cutters and the others pulpwood cutters. 
The strike in October was protracted until 
December and resulted in more time loss than 
from any other dispute during the year. The 
dispute was due to demands for wage in- 
creases and’ spread from one logging camp to 
another, the strikers being replaced and seek- 
ing work elsewhere, or returning to work, in 
each camp within a relatively short time. 


Minine.—Of the ten strikes beginning or 
in progress during the year, eight were in coal 
mining, and only four caused an appreciable 
amount of time loss and only one lasted 
more than a few days, namely that at Wayne, 
Alberta, carried over from 1928. In this dis- 
pute, out of approximately 12,000 miners in- 
volved at the beginning in five collieries, at 
the end of 1928 there were 250 involved, an 
agreement having been reached in one colliery, 
the others resuming work with partial crews. 
Early in 1929 in two other collieries the dis- 
pute was settled, one conceding the demands 
of the union, the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, in full. By the end of February 
the operators of the other two mines had 
signed agreements with the United Mine 
Workers of America, providing for the work- 
ing conditions recommended by the Board of 
Conciliation appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August 1928, pages 827-832), which the oper- 
ators had agreed to accept. The other strikes 
in coal mining during 1929 were of short dura- 
tion and arose out of disputes as to condi- 
tions in particular mines. Two strikes of gold 
miners in Yukon Territory occurred owing to 
a delay in the payment of wages, work being 
resumed when the demands of the workers 
were met. 
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MANUFACTURING.—Over half of the time loss 
in this industry was due to two strikes in 
Hamilton, Ont. <A strike of cotton factory 
workers began on January 30, and lasted 
until March 4, due to a change in pro- 
duction methods under which each spinner 
was to tend more machines although relieved 
of certain duties. During the dispute the 
workers were organized by the United Textile 
Workers of America. Conciliation was at- 
tempted but no settlement was reached, and 
the strikers began to return to work, the 
dispute terminating by March 4. A strike 
of steel car rivetters began on September 4 
owing to the failure of a demand for higher 
piece rates on a new type of work, the work- 
ers demanding the same rates as on a pre- 
vious job. The management claimed that 
owing to the new production methods earnings 
would be as good as on the previous work. 
The strikers were organized into the National 
Car Workers’ Industrial Union. Conciliation 
was attempted but no settlement was reached, 
and the strikers being partially replaced or 
returning to work gradually, the dispute was 
terminated by October 18. In this dispute 
there were some arrests and some convictions 
of strikers for intimidation, etc. 

Most of the other disputes in manufacturing 
industries were of brief duration or involved 
relatively small numbers of employees, a num- 
ber of the strikes being to secure or maintain 
union conditions and a number in connection 
with piece rate wages. 


ConstrucTION.—Most of the disputes were 
to secure Increases in wages and in some cases 
reductions in hours, many wages increases be- 
ing effected, while on the hours question com- 
promises were in many cases reached. The 
strikes involving large numbers of workers 
were those of labourers and carpenters near 
Murray Bay, P.Q., March 6; painters at. Mont- 
real, P.Q., April 1; carpenters at Montreal, 
April 24; painters at Toronto, May 1; 
plumbers at Toronto, May 1; plasterers at 
Toronto, May 1, involving plasterers’ labour- 
erg In @ sympathetic strike. All of these, 
except that of plumbers at Toronto, were to 
secure increases in wages. The strike of 
plumbers at Toronto was against employers 
who did mot join an employers’ association 
with which the union had signed an agree- 
ment. providing for employment of union 
members only, and that union plumbers would 
work only for members of this employers’ 
association. 
Minister of Labour it was arranged that 
another employers’ association should be 
formed which would not include among its 


Through the mediation of the. 
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objects certain practices which some of, the 
employers held were not only objectionable 
but illegal, and that the union would’ sign 
a new agreement with this association, the 
object of which would be to deal with em- 
ployment relations only and membership in 
which would be open to all Toronto master 
plumbers. 


TRANSPORTATION.—The three disputes in- 
volved small numbers of workers: on a steam 
railway maintenance of way near St. Thomas, 
Ont.; on the street railway at Winnipeg; at 
Vancouver, where toward the end of the grain 
shipping season ship liners’ helpers came out 
during a strike of shipwrights, etc., also de- 
manding an increase in wages, the dispute 
being unsettled and lapsing at the end of the 
season. 


Trave.—A strike of milk wagon drivers at 
London, Ont., for a union agreement to secure 
changes in conditions as to collecting accounts 
was partially successful, some of the employ- 
ers agreeing to this. 


Finance.—A strike of telegraph operators 
in a broker’s various offices to secure the 
operation of automatic machines for Morse 
operators was unsuccessful, the strikers being 
replaced. A similar strike in the offices of 
this firm in the United States occurred at the 
same time. 


Service—Three strikes occurred in an 
Ottawa theatre to maintain union conditions, 
one in the spring being successful, the other 
two being recorded ag indefinite when the 
theatre closed down. In the meantime the 
strikers had been replaced. A strike of car- 
penters on the maintenance staff of an hotel 
in Toronto for an increase in wages was 
unsuccessful, the strikers being replaced. 


TABLE II—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1929; BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 














Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Number of ne 
workers involved Per- Per- 
Num-} cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
total days | total 
1,000 and over........ DARE es 2,200} 12,400} 8-0 
500 and under 1,000... el 7:8 4,800); 66,010} 42-6 
250 and under 500.. 5 5-6 1,630) 29,560} 19-1 
100 and under 250.. 15] 16-7] 2,167) 24,060] 15-5 
50 and under 100.. 21) 23-3 17333)) 14.102 9-2 
25 and under  50.. 12} 13-3 432 4,825 3e1 
Under say ieee 28) 31-1 362 3,919 2-5 
Total yeaa 90) 100-0} 12,924] 154,936] 100-0 


re 
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Analysis of Statistics 


Table I is a summary of the principal sta- 
tistics for the period for which the record has 
been compiled, beginning in 1901. The. 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 


TABLE III—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1929, BY 
TIME LOSS 
—————————————————————————— eed 

















Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Period of working 
days lost Per- Per- 
Num-| cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
total days | total 
10,000 andover........ 6 6-7 3,880} 80,550) 52-0 
5,000 and under 10,000 4 4-4 1,580} 27,000); 17-4 
2,500 and under 5,000 4) 4-4 500} 13,480) 8-7 
iif "500 and under 2,500 6} 6-7] 2,685] 11,860) 7-6 
1s ‘000 and under 1,500 6} 6:7 605} 6,640} 4:3 
500 and under 1,000 10} 11-1 813 7,684; 5-0 
250 and under 500 13] 14-4 1,594; 4-696] 3-0 
100 and under 250 10} 1i-1 381 1, 654 1-1 
Under 100): oes eats s 31} 34-5 886} 1,372) 0-9 
Totals ks, Ree 90| 100-0} 12,924} 154,936} 100-0 





TABLE IV. pea tage ey AND LOCKOUTS, 1929, BY 











TION 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time Joss 
volved 
Period of duration 
er- Per- 
Num-} cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
‘ total days | total 
Under 5 \days.x.. 0.43. 38) 42-21, 4,733 9,011} 5-8 
5 days and under 10.. 13) 14-5 788 7,387 4-8 
10 days and under 15.. 13) 14-5 2,412) 25,496) 16-5 
15 days and under 20.. 3 3°3 1,307) 21,650} 14-0 
20 days and under 25.. 4, 4-4 159) 3,480} 2-2 
25 days and under 30.. 4} 4-4 780} 16,310) 10-5 
30 days and over...... 15} 16-7 2,545) 71,602) 46-2 
Unterminated or in- 
GetiDitem, MUA SO wy, | ETON AON NT SED ME iT PS ae 
Potalaeecenesce 90| 100-0} 12,924} 154,936} 100-0 
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PROVINCES 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Province — 
Per- Per- 
Num-] cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 

total days | total 

Nova Scotvians.ceeme eee 11} 12-2]; 2,969 6,554 4-2 
Prince: Wawardislandele nce s lnk semlalteciate ccceliecs <e.e.8 | teinustete 
Wow rime wih: seme se Te Ea a oe. Ete when 
Quebec's ste aoemcrs 15} 16-7] 3,228] 35,669) 23-0 
Ontario s:. 52s tect 40| 44-5| 5,434] 90,736) 58-6 
Manitobaiacivitis suse. Sle O6 144 1,529 1-0 
Saskatchewan......... 1 1-1 56 200} 0-1 
Alberta is s.ce seston 3 3°3 321} 10,142 6-5 
British Columbia...... WD 1383 691 9,876 6-4 
Yukon Territory....... 2 2-2 70 80; 0-1 
Interprovincial........ Ti Lal 11 150} 0-1 
Totalsas dace sts. 5 90] 100-0) 12,924 se 936} 100-0 


TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1929, BY 
INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


WMOAGINGsf.,. ake eta: 
FISHING AND TRAPPING 
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Other vegetable pro- 
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Boots and _ shoes 
(other than rubber 
andi felt) Ai een us. 

Fur and. leather pro- 
ducts (other than 
boots and shoes).. 

"POXUI ERE eshte lite crave es 

Clothing, including 
knitted goods...... 

Saw and planing mill 
products: : vita. $e 

Other wood products 

Pulp and paper pro- 
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GUCES Rs Oe Not 
Other metal products 
Non-metallic mineral 
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Chemical and allied 


TOCMGUR, s And; aps leases RU taps «lates sae tietote’ Giate iv [lal oto aielesevallha stole’ 


Miscellaneous pro- 


CuUctsl MSs LE HEA. cee TONS OER SS Rate eta 


CONSTRUCTION.......... 
Buildings and struc- 
CULES TO OE. a eek 
Canal, harbour and 
waterway......... 
Highway and bridge 


32-2 
28-9 
i ida nid ci 


5, 766 
5,596 
10 


59, 084 
56,344 


38-1 
36:4 
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in each year and the number in existence dur- 
ing the year, the difference in each case being 
the number of disputes carried over the end 
of the previous calendar year. It will be 
observed that since 1904, except in 1906 and 
1909, a small number of disputes was carried 
over each year. In the columns showing num- 
bers of workers involved and time loss in man 
working days, relatively large numbers appear 
in certain years when coal mining disputes of 
a widespread and prolonged nature occurred. 
The. chart showing time loss by industries 
from 1901 to 1929 indicates that coal mining 
disputes account for a very large percentage 
of the time loss in most of the years. This 
has not been the case since 1925, and the 
year 1929 was unusually free from such dis- 
putes, one carried over from 1928 being the 
only one of importance. 

Table II, giving an analysis by number of 
workers involved, shows that the great 
majority of the disputes involved small num- 
bers of workers, as in 67.7 per cent there 
were less than one hundred workers involved. 
The bulk of the time loss for the year, 42.6 
per cent, was caused by disputes involving 500 
to 1,000 workers. There were few disputes 
during the year involving a large number of 
workers, only two disputes involving over 
1,000 workers, and these were of short dur- 
ation, accounting for but 8 per cent of the 
time loss. — 

Table III, giving an analysis by time loss 
in man working days, shows that 52 per cent 
of the time loss was caused by 6.7 per cent 
of the total number of disputes, each of which 
caused between 10,000 and 25,000 working days 
time loss. These disputes also involved a 
large number of workers, about 30 per cent 
of the total number involved during the year. 

Table IV, giving an analysis by duration 
or number of days in progress, shows that 
42.2 per cent of the disputes were under five 
days, 71.2 per cent under fifteen days, and 
that these involved 8,133 workers out of a total 
of 12,924 for the year. The disputes lasting 
over thirty days amounted to 16.7 per cent 
of the total number and caused 46.2 per cent 
of the time loss for the year. 

Table V, giving an analysis by provinces, 
shows that 44.5 per cent of the disputes 
occurred in Ontario and caused 58.6 per cent 
of the time loss for the year and involved 
between a third and a half of the workers. 
Quebec was next in the number of disputes, 
workers involved and amount of time loss, 
_ while British Columbia was third in the num- 
ber of disputes although Nova Scotia had a 
larger number of workers involved and Al- 
berta had a slightly larger amount of time loss. 


No disputes for New Brunswick or Prince 
Edward Island were recorded, and this had 
been the case in 1928 also. One dispute was 
recorded as Interprovincial, a strike involving 
a small number of telegraph operators at 
Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver. Two 
strikes of gold miners in the Yukon were re- 
corded. 


Table VI, giving an analysis by industries, 
shows that building, logging, iron and steel 
manufacturing, mining, and textiles accounted 
for 36.4 per cent, 16.6 per cent, 11.3 per 
cent, 10.3 per cent, and 9.7 per cent of the 
time loss respectively. Building also account- 
ed for nearly one-half of the workers involved, 
while mining had over 3,000 workers or 25 
per cent, and logging 1,000 about 8 per cent, 
involved in disputes respectively. In building 
there were not only numerous disputes, but 
several involved large numbers of workers for 
a considerable period. In logging, however, 
most of the time loss was caused by one dis- 
pute in the Port Arthur and Pigeon River dis- 
trict in which there was a time loss of 22,000 
working days. 

Table VII, giving an analysis by causes and 
results, shows that over one-third of the dis- 
putes were for increases in wages. Nine of 
these resulted in favour of workers, eleven in 
favour of employers, ten resulted in the work- 
ers being partially successful, and one was in- 
definite. Decreases in wages caused seven dis- 
putes, while demands for increase in’ wages 
and shorter hours or other changes caused 
seven disputes. Of these fourteen disputes the 
workers won three, lost one, partially won six, 
and four were indefinite in result. Sixteen dis- 
putes were due to other causes affecting wages 
and working conditions. Of these the workers 
won six, lost seven, partially won two and one 
was indefinite. Among causes arising out of 
union questions the securing or maintenance 
of union wages and working conditions was 
important and caused ten disputes. Among 
these, chiefly in the clothing trades, the work- 
ers were successful in six, unsuccessful in two, 
and partially successful in two. Discharge oi 
workers caused nine disputes in which workers 
were successful in two, unsuccessful in five and 
two were indefinite. Considering all disputes 
by results, the workers won twenty-seven, lost 
thirty, were partially successful in twenty-two, 
and eleven were indefinite. 

Table VIII, giving an analysis by methods 
of settlement, shows that thirty-four out of 
ninety disputes were settled by direct nego- 
tiations between the parties, twelve were set- 
tled by conciliation, two were referred to 
arbitration, and one by reference to a board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 


Continued on page 139 
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Continued from page 126 

Act. In the other disputes the workers re- 
‘turned without negotiations in seventeen cases, 
were replaced in sixteen,in some of these there 
being also a partial return of workers, and 
eight disputes were recorded as indefinite. 

Table IX, giving the number of disputes, 
workers affected, and time loss by months since 
1922, shows that there is a tendency to have 
more disputes in the spring and early summer 
months with the resulting peak in the number 


of workers affected and time loss occurring 
during the summer. In 1929, while the peak 
was reached in May in these three groups of 
statistics, there was a very small number of 
workers affected and time loss recorded during 
the summer months. On the other hand, a 
relatively large time loss was recorded in Feb- 
ruary due to a dispute involving 700 textile 
workers at Hamilton, and in November and 
December owing to an extended dispute of 
pulpwood cutters involving some 800 workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries 1919-1929 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada since 
1919, showing the number of disputes (strikes 
and lockouts), the number of employees in- 
volved in stoppages of work and the time 
loss in man working days in those countries 
for which such figures are available. 


In some of these countries, figures as to 


strikes and lockouts are published separately, © 


but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to 
other points. In some. cases the number of 
strikes and lockouts shown for a year is the 
number beginning during the year, in other 
cases it is the number ending during the year, 
and in still other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those car- 
ried over from the previous year, with those 
beginning during the year. 


The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly involved, that is, thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 


For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is, the number of man working days lost, 
are not given. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of the statistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 

The following notes give information as to 
the more important strikes and lock-outs in 
each country in the year 1929. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


In addition to the information contained in 
the table below, a summary of industrial dis- 
putes for the year 1929 classified by industries 
is given on page 119. 

The greatest industrial dispute occurring in 
Great Britain since the general strike in 1926, 
was that which took place in the cotton spin- 
ning and manufacturing industry in Lanca- 
shire and lasted from July 29 to August 19, 
when through the efforts of the Ministry of 
Labour, work was resumed and the dispute 
referred to arbitration. The number of work- 
ers involved in this dispute was 388,000 and 
the time loss 6,596,000 working days. The 
stoppage was due to the decision of employers’ 
associations to reduce wages by 12.82 per 
cent. The arbitration board appointed fixed 
the reduction at 6.41 per cent. 

Of the 420 disputes reported for the year, 
151 were in the coal mining industry. One of 
these involved 3,800 coal miners at Seaham 
Harbour from March 2 to June 17, and was 
settled on employers’ terms. A strike of 3,300 
shipyard workers at Belfast for increased wages 
was in progress from April to November, and 
ended in a compromise settlement. 


Australia 


Two serious disputes occurred in Australia 
during 1929. The first was a general strike of 
timber mill workers, which, with those indirect- 
ly affected in the building trades, etc., involved 
about 14,000 workers, and was in progress from 
February to June, although several hundreds 
of strikers in New South Wales did not apply 
for work until October. The dispute arose 
over the refusal of the workers to accept the 
award of the Federal Arbitration Court fixing 
the hours of work at 48 per week instead of 
44 per week which the strikers demanded. 
Work was generally resumed in June on the 
48-hour per week basis. 

The other dispute was in the coal mining 
industry in New South Wales and was due 
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to the attempt of the mine owners to effect 
a reduction in wages when they reported they 
were losing their markets due to high pro- 
duction costs. Between 10,000 and 12,000 


miners were out of work from March and the. 


dispute was still in progress at the end of the 
year. On December 18, one of the largest col- 
leries was opened rrr government cla 
tion with volunteer labour. 


NY 


Finland 


The strike of dock workers in thirty Finnish 
ports which began June 2, 1928, and which at 
one time involved 12,000 workers, was not 
settled until April 12, 1929. The principal de- 
mand was for a written collective agreement. 
Although this was not secured, certain in- 
creases In wages and other concessions were 
made to the strikers with the provision that 
the terms of settlement might be altered in 
1930, if either party gave notice by ve end of 
Vanch: 


France 


A strike of about 8,000 coal miners in the 
Loire district was in progress during the first 
two weeks of January, 1929, over a demand 
for increased wages. No definite report as to 
the settlement of this dispute was received, 
but later an agreement dated May 1, 1929, in 
this district provided for increased wages for 
the coal miners. 


Germany 


Following the failure to renew a collective 
agreement in the Silesian textile industry, 
employers closed down their factories and 
about 45,000 workers were out of employ- 
ment from May 25 to July 13. An award 
by a conciliation board granting increases in 
wages was rejected by employers but was 
then declared binding by the Federal Minister 
of Labour and the dispute thus terminated. 
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British India 


The principal dispute of the year concerned 
about 109,000 workers in 64 textile mills in 
Bombay. This dispute which began in April 
over the dismissal of a certain group of work- 
ers did not actually terminate until September 
17. In the meantime, however, a large pro- 
portion of the workers had already returned 
to work. A number of riots occurred during 
the progress of this strike, which ended in 
favour of employers. 

At Calcutta, a strike was reported to have 
ibeen in progress in July and August, involv- 
ing 120,000 jute mill workers against the in- 
troduction of a 60-hour week, but it was called 
off on August 20. 


United States 


A number of strikes occurred in the tex- 
tile mills of the Southern States during 1929. 
In March, a strike involving about 3,000 work- 
ers occurred in a rayon factory at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, and later in April, employees 
of the same factory and of another in the 
same town, numbering about 5,000 again went 
on strike alleging discrimination against union 
employees. This strike was terminated about 
June 1. In North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina strikes occurred in several towns, in some 
cases for increased wages and in others for the 
abolition of the speeding up system. The 
results of these strikes were rather indefinite, 
but in some cases the speeding up or stretch- 
out system was abolished. 

A two weeks’ strike of ladies’ garment work- 
ers took place in New York City in July. 
Between 15,000 and 25,000 were involved in 
the attempt to secure union working condi- 
tions throughout the industry as well as in- 
creased wages and other demands. The settile- 
ment arrived at provided for a joint con- 
trol commission with an impartial chairman 
for the maintenance of union conditions. The 
other demands of the union were dropped. 
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Pg ee ee ee ee eS 


1929 


1928 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1929 


Year 


Re SLieje beeen é Op ©) sits) Le “9 9im* 
« aime! oene! ea! 6) od'stisieiel.siene 
PeCnCMC ECORI a) OBIT. aoe NC tag 
Shaliol®) Uyel ea) eh seals a leye o 


ee = 6 Cee Oe chen s 6 ae 


LR Ole Ree ah ied e Ear 


ao) 5) e\aifena te, wwe ye, #07 ee, 6 > 
aie iets jaterien SNeireverte wee i aero 


1929—I1st quarter...... 


2nd quarter...... 












































steve alia: sslieMetar steve elane ats 


Patatgidial ara s 9) wie scen eh sere, 











Number of | Employees | Time loss 
disputes involved | in working 
days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
298 138, 988 3,942,189 
285 52,150 886, 754 
145 22,930 956, 461 
85 41,050 1,975,276 
91 32,868 768, 494 
73 32,494 1,770,825 
83 25,796 1,743,996 
77 24,142 296,811 
79 22, 683 165, 288 
101 18, 239 238 , 132 
90 12,924 154,936 
7 794 8,319 
6 1,218 21,760 
14 1,508 | 3, 123 
13 2,369 24, 288 
24 5,106 39,152 
17 803 6, 231 
9 370 2,279 
10 957 3,217 
11 128 12,145 
10 825 8,114 
8 738 12,729 
ii 1, 684 12,979 
AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) (f) 
460 100,300 6, 308, 226 
554 102,519 1,872,065 
624 120,198 956,617 
445 100, 263 858, 685 
274 66,093 1,145,977 
504 132,569 918, 646 
499 154,599 1,128,570 
360 80, 768 1,310, 261 
441 157,581 1,713,581 
287 82,349 777,278 
75 41,832 692,700 
53 9,961 2,058, 772 
AUSTRIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
151 63, 703 1,020,800 
335 185,070 1,804, 628 
460 DON ASD alliemae ete. 
420 228 OOO alive es) sjas0is 
320 156-1000'G| een Me ia ic sacets 
445 293, 849 2,770, 158 
325 66, 948 1,166,818 
204 21,943 297, 684 
216 35,300 686, 560 
264 38, 257 657,925 


BULGARIA 


193 
59 


BELGIUM 


(e) 


15,396 
2,640 


297,778 
22, 602 


ee ee SS 8 eee 


(b) 


372 
517 
258 








(e) 


164,030 
296, 192 
127, 293 





ee ee 
















































































Number of | Employees Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
Bet GitumM—Continued 
(b) (e) 
WO eae sccls dhe RAP ahs: 172 85) 605 i) ace nice 
TODS ahge ts hd nas evict 168 W265 275° |n tenth 
gO evra ae ee ae 188 be. ly GO gees ic 
1 Oe aah A poner fe of ee 112 Si 988) bean fee 
ROO RE UV ATR Edy 1 140 T7008) eo aoe 
DOs ale ie Bo pata ls 186 39,873 1,658,836 
eSATA) Seer fas (0 ei aera 192 74,707 2,254,424 
(a) 
1929 — Vane aeecois duces 10 2,680 65,127 
Mebercece inane: 7 8,892 102, 252 
I Oy aie Pan ar Wes ge 17 4,356 145, 396 
yay over ds PRCA 14 3,464 29, 484 
WE Er, ei le 16 2,079 27,505 
NTO ei aneyer a 13 120 20,312 
ply; Ae d  Waeel dks. 2! 18 2,729 16,691 
PANE 2 ak Pusat test 13 4,338 56,772 
Sepbs a smencahce- 16 7,946 127,775 
OCT gael pala 17 13, 782 162,953 
CHILE 
See aaa Py ae ot) ee ed 
| (d) (g) 
1 RO) KS Vittles one este eae 66 23 029 eee eros 
POD ee ee cae ce. me peat sei oi 105 50) 430) hed ra te eegate « 
HOD oe aac ods Uae ede cic: 3 24 G), (O08: Ae reeee oer ae 
1 LOA ie cradle tts Fs oh Can 19 4) 206) sh raeehete: srr 
1 Oo Ae Fk Uo 41 1D ZO \seeteetlete ceasal as 
OLE AU DS At 86 84.353, | 2a ee 
ALG DESO Mile des SPAN So eats Yar 113 BLL 198 cree se 
CuHINna (p) 
(d) (g) 
ROMS eee ierees lds srertal=. 25 G45 55 Pa vets tteteeeetae 
I LOLS Ns SROs Were 53-Pone 66 OD 200 ic cite etn ens 
TODO esa ae irae ares 46 AG TAO Hi. sa ayeeieast eas 
ASAIN Gk Amen em ie 49 108 025 3}. oeenneceers 
FODDER ae by trasearsie ss 91 139) ODO Nr Ae keels ieee 
TOZ SO A of. tat Raa 47 35 4805) |Lr reals ee 
NODA Wiha te co. dts Gelso aren 56 615860 ohare es 
O25 eee ie as ele bie easel 183 A403 \834 ali node eaeeete 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
(d) (e) (e) 
TR PALE Aten naa op de cyte tne 454 207,201 2,143,233 
ODD eer eces ale cpaey tts 288 316, 798 3,676, 620 
NOD ee eadec cvs T= 248 197,736 4,588,730 
O24 Pere dss: 334 93, 339 1,302,955 
1 Ae PA any une he eh DCE 294 163, 865 1,445,157 
VOD Gio ieeeaier cused sieves ceeores opo0 150 35, 412 421,082 
AGT Me siren ctieti.ta cr shares: p 198 167,846 1,337,887 
LOIS eta a ey eet se las 273 103, 683 1,871,996 
DENMARK 
wy cei supe SS ee a 
(a) (e) 
TOL gia sats oi ote ase Saree 472 35,575 877,548 
1920) Manage a ctevyact <i 243 21,965 690,089 
HOD prea fee ats al hear 110 48,147 1,321, 184 
DOD ween ete teholal Si Sho. Stetel = 31 48,859 2,272,054 
AQ 23 sone cert seictad a. 58 1,941 19,677 
NODA epee tote had Fa 71 9,758 175,090 
PODS canes aemiaaeiersso ss > 48 102,331 4,138,486 
1OD6 Seay aes = stoves te ap akece 32 1,050 23, 000 
TQ QDT cost arc at ap 2 thes hate! < 17 2,851 119,000 
LQ 258 tees oa- vibe tein eto’: 11 469 11,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1929—Continued 


Number of | Employees | Time loss 


involved 


in working 
days 


Number of | Employees | Time loss 


disputes 


involved 


in working 


| | i | | | 





Year disputes 
} EstHONIA 
(d) 
MOOT a inthe steciie see 53 
TODDS kis detent errs 29 
TO 28 eee ks oeretatte sets 35 
1024. eas ies eteaans 16 
LOQO Geis wictoneleete nites 16 
192 Bent ho ci puweettated 14 
TOO Fie ees ce eee 5 
DOQB IR ciliate thee 5 
FINLAND 
(a) 
TOTO iss cies 39 
O20 Ser Pek. c. etettctete late 146 
76 
53 
50 
31 
38 
72 
ODT hee ce. tes Melee onere 79 
LOQR Pans doe arena 71 
1929—Jan......0..085. - 
Hebe a escacne 4 
Marae teeter: 5 
April '. ircsste- 1 
Macs Pisces 7 
JUNC. she tireia dees 2 
SULY caste: Mitr osrneh 2 
Alig leit Pies - 
FRANCE (0) 
(a) 
TOO Se coe cteistntenberaera evil 
O20 aoe Oe ces 1,911 
UNA BRIAR rac, OF ees 570 
NOD) cists Deora pened: 694 
BOOB rene cicteeisteyttrs cei 1,114 
NODA wR citates, ole tele 1,083 
OZ Speer cer sine aoe 931 
O26 Feces a eee rtia ales 1,770 
TVA er ee re nes Care ah en cle PES 443 
ROS tae ae eer Re 922 
1020 Jana sean see 67 
Hel k ie naave ete 55 
INT STs cnoxets cherete 125 
GERMANY 
(b) 
OO or etc tclee cate cae 4,068 
ODO ere hs le ie a 4,392 
102A Ite eR Speen oe 4,788 
1? Pll SEI HS a! Bale a 5,201 
ODS Mare cick wee eae. 2,162 
LD Le arty Sea WO tne bre 2,012 
TOO RN. hake erecta * 1, 766 
OZ Grae are ik een 365 
NVA Ry ake een Sahehshaea teers 851 
1929—I1st quarter...... 45 
2nd quarter..... 165 
3rd quarter..... 144 


(e) 


1,211,242 
1,462, 228 
451,854 


14,799 
16,216 


(e) 


2,143, 605 
1,561,735 
1,540,351 
1,969, 263 
1,769,386 
1,634,317 
758, 071 
91,205 
490,115 


87,716 
82,711 
71,099 


7,859 
42,162 
10,299 

4,831 

2,539 

1,196 

3,067 
49,000 


160,130 
455, 588 
119,868 
252,374 
261,474 
51,049 
113,024 
386,355 
1,528,182 
561,435 


eeeecceccesee 
ee eco rcecoses 
eeeeeseecoee 
eee e ees eoeoe 
eeeeosreeceve 
eeerceccesoee 
eeoseseceves 


eeceeserccree 


18,110,352 
24, 247,132 


eee eercesece 
secre escesoce 
eeececcorosece 
ee ceesoevccn 
ee eer ressece 


eeercercesone 


(e) 


35,132,412 
17,702,800 
26,316,390 
28, 894,434 
14,138,821 
36,023, 143 
16, 855, 856 

1,353,780 
5,896, 108 


1,046,018 
1,549,979 
999, 885 


es ee ee re ee ree ee eee Oe eee oe 





ays 
e 
Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND NoRTHERN 
(a) (f) 
1910 er oaie Soteepelae ares 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
TOZ0 Rycte w ttate che slarsteioiare. 1,607 | 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
1K be 5 La ae ene am 763 | 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
DODD ere iia less teteterstereferels 576 556,000 | 19,850,000 
WG 23 wetness cis ore avatete vane 628 399,000 | 10,670,000 
DOA Gate cieicte vate 710 616, 100 8,420,000 
LO Do eeatcm cere Seavererorsreiere 603 445,300 7,952,000 
TODG er certs sida cates 323 | 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
308 114, 200 1,174,000 
302 124,300 1, 405,000 
420 532,100 8,283,000 
21 9,700 97,000 
15 9,100 78, 000 
28 19,100 133,000 
37 23,100 159,000 
32 17, 200 218,000 
25 16,300 188,000 
20 367,200 1,188,000 
28 401,400 5,538,000 
43 21,100 137,000 
55 21,700 190,000 
INOW? eee aierics se 33 15,000 139,000 
1D) GO sshesrens oe ore 17 5,900 41,000 
HUNGARY 
(d) (g) 
NDZ IRE ob o-< cettere tele: 57 9,618 52,003 
TO2T SRE He is.c teeters 84 24,803 294,941 
1928 Sse 2 ee, 30 9,682 131,000 
Britiss InpIa 
(c) (g) 
1921 Paes sictots HOMO Ree 400 523,155 6, 637, 862 
1922 east ees Ae AEE Wiehe 278 435,434 3,972, 727 
LO BS Foie ectcte fice he desis col] orarott ate cranetone [ater atecs ie cere | eee een 
ODA roe re ween ee a 133 312,462 8, 730,918 
1025 SLO aaa paite ee ats 134 270,423 | 12,578,129 
1026 Aeon renee s aoe ae 128 186,811 1,097,478 
GD metas i, aos Hee ciara a 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
TQ28o ates occtaae etek: 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
1929—January......... il 32,360 221, 238 
eb .ct Ser. cae 2 12, 655 170, 880 
Mar’, |s..t0 tees .coele 8 40, 206 428,097 
Aprils des. 8 141,447 731, 684 
May . sce ene 7 138, 963 2,406,524 
JUNC 3351 ee eal s. 7f 135, 209 1,793,991 
Triso FREE State 
(a) (g) 
ODS rather eines eine cies 131 20,635 1,208, 734 
ODS 3 eed tee ele eae Peat 104 16, 403 301, 705 
1O2Oe RM ccase ec ometnre 86 6,855 293, 792 
LO200, Fo eewie boat ire ee 57 3,455 85,345 
OD RA RAG cSt COME 53 aeote 64,020 
MOSS see ciiae aeee aa 52 2,190 54, 292 
ITALY 
(d) (k) (g) 
IOTO Roca ogee eee 1,671 | 1,054,260 | 18,998,236 
TO20. eeitre c-ceccee pe 1,897 | 1,286,066 | 16,609,559 
O21 Rate cel Se 1,111 704,843 8,555, 209 
1922) eke eeei mes SS 589 - 441, 602 6,964, 442 
1923) 4 cuacenh enter 214 73,248 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1929—Continued 














Number of | Employees} Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
JAPAN 
(d) (g) 
LOZTRM. cc rae Some ss 383 46,672 791,599 
TOOS MEE RR SHES APs: 397 46, 252 578,465 
eR the OE Pet gy A A I SS 
LATVIA 


(d) (g) 
WU2E Ore, , Bite ees 87 9,523 95,988 
rh eek iver Pan 53 3,224 24,552 
TDG cisk torts Bee te 53 5,065 63, 968 
gM Vy fae ae ho 95 5,273 60, 267 
LQ DS isivercrawiarcta sate a treet 179 13,431 62, 254 


(d) (g) 
22 efateyois: ese) oi shstt= etaxer> 197 GE WUO as con geod 
O23 ceatete ste serete are a a? 146 545390. pickets seis 
TO 24 aivete. ots s cists Bietese state: 138 a0 e244) Il. anaes + 2° 
LUPE, Sed Gpde cn orkin 6G 51 DOLE Jayaetters« so « « 


NETHERLANDS 


—— EEE" 


(a) (e) 


1,094,700 





(b) (g) 
T9LOS Rs tees 45 ae OOO teetacen rene 
W920 eo. oe 5... ot och tate 77 15,138 54, 735 
TOOT a Ses Sock os eis 77 10,433 119,208 
10026) EIU ens 58 6,414 93, 456 
RODS Peterer io ich chert keane cas 49 7,162 201,812 
OSs oe Rais ae eee 34 14,815 89,105 
jp t ERASE reat ee 83 9,905 74,552 
1926; Setrsce beatae Toe os 59 6; 264. lors Mccabe 
NOD TR ere crtc.c ove erotertns 36 4,384 10,395 
TODBES. Ste Meee AIS 41 9,822 22,817 
1929—1st 9 months.... 39 4,911 11,924 


nnn UEEEEEIEEERRERESRERSSEE 















































Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
ne - ee! 
Norway 
(d) (eae 
OD Venta ee emriaeisr 89 154,421 3,583,742 
1022 Fie Sak canes. 26 2,168 91,380 
1923 eee. is. ctot hase ee 57 24,965 796,274 
1 ORL en are ieee ee eae 61 63,117 5, 152,386 
HO? Dee sack el acniate 84 13, 752 666, 650 
1O26 Serr ee a Norte 113 51,487 2,205,000 
G2 Tn kee oe oe hare ae 96 22,456 1,374,000 
LES PAT Ss ses SRT Chere ete 63 8,042 364,000 
PHILIPPINES 
* (d) (g) 
QO ga Sestaacseetaslee 24 14956! Rieentaeeiarre c 
AOD SP ete nies nara ae ic 26 DOL pl caer anesttemters 
TODDS Pi ood Pee aes 20 6,184), |e oan sryerden 
TODS ee See, RES - 23 9; 936: | viten one 
1926 #88. & dB NERA... 27 279: asec 
PoLanD 
ie oh CR RE EO A See, SM lS A CG LASERS erst SRS 
(a) (e) 
171 VMN eR A ee 704 51'0;;4.90), lisertesrevaeeeeroese 
OD etn oe stints 802 607, 268 4,638,744 
QQ eee Re aS eT Ss 1,265 849, 464 6,381,519 
1024 WR. AAS Sela 929 581, 685 7,137,322 
Aiea eee ee entero 538 149,574 1,322,000 
192 Git ty se Pacis oes rane: 583 143,581 1,382,133 
DPA (a Ae eo ae 602 231,799 2,425,898 
NODS 8 say SAEs... eS 729 346, 140 2,734,062 
RUMANIA 
(Da tet Varo? 
LOQO Mee saheree eae ee 753 116,091 1,702,402 
NODA saris) says alesis 119 19,475 80,596 
i Ree erie cen aor 219 22,819 306, 725 
TODS, Aree calc lerore) as lin ahatay etsheremynte's||laraayarisate 's ars 291,045 
ODA eee ee. 88 11,453 212,361 
WQ25¢t me. Pee ecisec nine 73 19,857 209, 890 
AGIG oc crroceceiee usa 88 20,442 326, 086 
LOD TIE Mee ee stone 51 6, 504 58,291 


SrersB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM (0) 





(d) (g) 


ODT, cea dyorstdintsre Shalate «Teh 78 7,588 239, 183 





SournH AFRICA 








(a) (g) 

AOTOR Tepes. s Aartek steele 47 23,799 537,138 
RODOWAEE Ss 66 105, 658 839,415 
LOOT ecm tiene cata tte: ae 25 9,892 112, 357. 
OV Dixy © 6a ne ee IE 12 29,001 1,339,508 
19233 Ae oe 2 50 740 
Dy ae Wee eee ae a 1,856 10,129 
LOZD tee tctame rie! s socal None - - 

TO2G) HEWES = Sat eee 3 768 890 
NGO? hee occ sietethe stems 12 5,158 9,126 
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Number of | Employees} Time loss 















































Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
Hes Sey “Wen ee 
SPAIN 
(d) (e) 
OM GUE 10): aol eaten YR 403 178, 496 4,001,278 
EO DD eae ts the ora eae 424 244, 684 7,261,762 
DO SR eh tel ans e NO 233 83, 691 2,802,299 
nO JANPiet RMIBR Hn 429 119,417 2,672,567 
EO Wa MMR Beet Rb 23 411 120,568 3, 027,026 
AEE ine Mose RAM ANNA 155 28,744 604,512 
1 Dis RMN lea aD Ne ly oh 164 60,120 839, 934 
i SpA C its IMI UTI eb sg 0 93 21,851 247,223 
SWEDEN 
(d) (g) 
OO i dees kL Neem Os 440 81,041 2,295,900 
139774 | Se nA tt Se 486 139,039 8,942,500 
POD ou) vale Lie einem 347 49,712 2,663, 300 
OD Rey ie Me Mane ma re 392 75,679 2,674,580 
POR Mca ek Me UNA Mea 206 102,896 6, 907,390 
PA eM BR i, Nate ae gh 261 23,976 1, 204, 500 
HOODS. Soe Wn aie a md 239 145,778 2,559,700 
BS PA es paler re ae elt pe ap 206 52,891 1,711,200 
OD VNR lg a aa en 189 9,477 400, 000 
GOP Ra AD AM, i 201 71,461 4,835,000 
SWITZERLAND 
(d) (e) 
LGA: 9 siiriet ate eae Retddig apn ta O37, ie Osan mere tk ts 
192 Osean 1 One aan hs 184 TSAO ORI r us eh ue 
AO Ue sated ny he ei 00 Pls): | eae ee AAA 
(LCA Een. Peal ts 104 A OMOA Ona leedesmrce nde 
LEO NM MAURRAS AMES A peter 44 BUD Opal eer. eae 
NOP Aare SMe fee RE 70 Cy TEE ele Re NM a 
LDS. eae 2 Si DM A are 42 Bier PAULO | Rp vaste meee 
SPACE Mpa ee Ac Be at 35 270A UH es OREN Meg. 
LVAD eae ee 26 2,058 34, 160 
OZR Osea tt Oe MRIS sale 45 5,474 98,015 























Number of | Employees | Time loss’ 



































Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
URUGUAY 
(d) (g) 
KO) See Se UNI SAE S.pa 65 18,491 581,995 
LOZ CARE Ne ue ae 193 16, 303 645, 864 
POD RR Ne Os ae eis 146 2,958 83, 690 
CO OR ot DRIER IVS Up 35 5,819 149, 050 
Le austen imag Ha 114 sual tgs 43,044 
COP elt eee en 22 858 2 D52 
LO PAT SMS Wicd aed ee pL ELD 11 268 10, 646 
ODA aaah, Loan taeda dita it 5 600 11,952 
OD Fee Naya a Cs uLN 13 ANTS |i yates hae eee 
UNITED STATES 
(a (e) () 
BOTS Pe st RA, a 35680) 1) 4.160) 348 aloe ee eee 
AIO Pee Rsk. Re eke, ere 3,411 1.463054) ee se eee 
LEAN ss tr eee Pym As 2,385 L099. 24k Ncw oe Sisadeele 
HOOD Ree 3 cchon keith: bite 1,112 1), 612-562. 0. ae eee 
ODS Menon raat eee 1,553 T50) O84" ee cee eee 
ODA PUL ecr eke paola Kosi 1,249 654 GAd ols sae eee 
IRS PAR | 1, Ween 1,301 ADS) AiG): \ ee a eee 
ODA TBlog oo = ae PTs 1,035 329:.DO2' Il; = Sane as 
LOD Dauieieecummmairen ngs 734 BAG ABA ello detonrale semtenn 
IODA Ie ARERR He 629 ae Oe Tey ee ere 
q 

OAT = AICP OR aay alae eee 45 39, 484 949, 692 
elo ton ne anions 48 40, 385 921,583 

Nair een vet 41,321 1,094,161 

FA Drip seen» 103 52,292 1,429,046 

May 98 58,959 1,578,929 

TING A Ue 69 54,584 1,526, 627 

GN eke eee 74 21,872 1, LG, 507 

US, aren ws Lae f 67 13, 245 530,023 
Septic teeth: 64 16,415 413,928 

OCt Men e aes 61 9,356 289, 684 

INO Vcd Serene soe ees 45 12,658 | 317,845 





(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
({) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, are more 
complete from June, 1927, and the number of disputes is the 
number in effect at the end of the month. (n) Exclusive of 
general strike of April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Not 
official, but a study made by a college professor at Peking. 
(q) In disputes in effect at end of month. 








Kstimated Population of United States 


The National Bureau of Economic Research, 
in a report recently issued, estimates the popu- 
lation of the continental United States, as of 
July 1, 1928, as being 119,306,000, or an in- 
crease of 14,299,000 since the same date ten 
years ago. The report shows that about 61 
per cent of the population of the country is 
supported by the earnings of the other 39 per 
cent. This proportion is not affected appreci- 
ably by the number of persons whose incomes 
are derived from rentals, dividends and in- 
terest on stocks and bonds and from securities 
of ‘a similar nature, the percentage of such in- 
dividuals being small. 


The total number of persons fifteen years 
of age and over has grown more rapidly than 
has the total population. In other words, the 
percentage which those above the age of fif- 
teen years constitute of the total populations, 
appears to have increased. This increase is 
apparently accounted for by the fact that a 
reduced death rate among children has re- 
sulted in a larger proportion of the population 
surviving to the age of fifteen years. 

The estimate of the number of persons under 
fifteen vears of age in 1909 is 29,069,000. In 
1919 there were 33,449,000 and in 1928 the esti- 
mate is 35,706,000. 


| 
: 
: 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Alleged Combine in the Plumbing and Heating Industry in Ontario 


N investigation into an alleged combine 
of persons engaged in the plumbing 
and heating industry in Ontario was completed 
in December, 1929. The report of Mr. Gordon 
Waldron, K.C., appointed as a commissioner 
under the Combines Investigation Act to in- 
vestigate the alleged combine, stated that a 
combine had been found to exist, and that the 
members of three associated organizations of 
plumbing and heating contractors, known as 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
the Dominion Chamber of Credits, Limited, 
and the Amalgamated Builders’ Council to- 
gether with certain members of the Toronto 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors Union and 
other persons, had been parties or privies to 
or had knowingly assisted in the formation or 
operation of a combine within the meaning 
of this Act. A summary of the report of the 
investigation was published in the January, 
1930, issue of the Lasour GaAZzETTe, at page 17. 
Earlier statements of the progress of the in- 
vestigation appeared in the issues of August, 
1929, p. 868, and December, 1929, p. 1838. 


Cancellation of Registrations 


The Amalgamated Builders’ Council and the 
Toronto Plumbing and Heating Contractors 
Union had secured registration as trade unions 
under the Trade Unions Act on June 8, 1928, 
and May 21, 1929, respectively. Following the 
receipt by the Minister of Labour of the re- 
port of the investigation into the alleged com- 
bine, these two registrations were declared 
void and cancelled on December 31, 1929, by 
the Secretary of State and Registrar-General 
of Canada, under whom the Trade Unions Act 
is administered. The following notice of the 
cancellation of the registration of the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council was published in 
an issue of the Canada Gazette on January 
2, 1930, together with a similar notice re- 
specting the Toronto Plumbing and Heating 
Contractors Union. 


DECLARATION OF AVOIDANCE 
AND 
CANCELLATION OF THE REGISTRATION OF A TRADE 
UNION 


The undersigned, Fernand Rinfret, Secretary 
of State and Registrar-General of Canada, has 
the honour to observe as follows: 


That the Amalgamated Builders’ Council 


purported to be registered as a trade union ~ 


under the provisions of the Trade Unions Act, 
chapter 202 of the Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927, by a form of application therefor 
dated the 30th of April, 1927; That a Certili- 


‘mated Builders’ 


cate of Registry under the said Trade Unions 
Act purported to issue bearing date the 8th 
day of June, 1928; That Gordon Waldron, 
Esquire, K.C., was appointed a Commissioner 
under the provisions of the Combines Investi- 
gaition Act, being chapter 26 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, to investigate the 
business of the Amalgamated Builders’ Coun- 
cil,and the business of the Canadian Plumbing 
and Heating Guild, and the business of the 
Dominion Chamber of Credits, and the busi- 
ness of the persons named in the schedule 
attached to Order in Council, P.C. 1311, 1929, 
and the business of any and all other members 
of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council or of 
the Canadian Plumbing and Heating Guild, 
and the business of any other person who is 
or is believed to be a member of the said 
alleged combine or a party or privy thereto; 
That the said Commissioner has reported 
that the true purposes of the said Amalga- 
Council, fraudulently con- 
cealed, were to enable the boycotting of 
jobbers and manufacturers, despite the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, and the discipline of 
expelled or non-joining operators by depriving 
them of both materials and union labour; 
That the registration of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council was a sham and a_ fraud, 
that its true purposes shown clearly by the 
evidenice were not those set out in the peti- 
tion to the undersigned for registration, but 
were to enable the Guild to effect, in viola- 
tion of the Statutes, an unlawful oppression 
or discipline of the public and the persons 


engaged in the plumbing and heating trades, 


whether members or not members of the 
Guild, and it was advised that the registra- 
tion of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council 
was null under Section 6 of the said Act, and 
ought to be so declared at once; That the 
Trade Unions Act, Section 6, provides that 
if one of the purposes of such trade union 1s 
unlawful such registration shall be void. 

Now therefore, I, the said Fernand Rinfret, 
Secretary of State and Registrar-General of 
Canada. having in view the finding and recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner above refer- 
red to, and for the purpose of giving effect 
thereto in so far as it is within my power so 
to do, do hereby declare that the purposes of 
the said Amalgamated Builders’ Council were 
to the extent above recited unlawful, and 
that the purported registration of the said 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council was void, and 
that the Certificate of Registrv of the said 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council is hereby can- 
celled. 

Made at the City of Ottawa, under my 
hand and Seal of Office this 3lst day of De- 
cember, 1929. 

FERNAND’ RINFRET, LS., 
Secretary of State and 
Registrar-General of Canada. 
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Prosecution of Members of Combine 


On November 8 an interim report of the 
investigation into the alleged combine was 
remitted by the Minister of Labour to the 
Attorney General of Ontario for such action 
as he might choose to institute, in accordance 
with section 31 of the Combines Investigation 
Act, which provides for procedure in prosecu- 
tions as follows:— 


31. Whenever in the opinion of the Minis- 
ter an offence has been committed against any 
of the provisions of this Act, the Minister 
may remit to the attorney general of any 
province within which such alleged offence 
shall have been committed, for such action 
as such attorney general may be pleased to 
institute because of the conditions appearing, 


(a) any return or returns which may have 
been made or rendered pursuant to this 
Act and are in the possession of the 
Minister and relevant to such alleged 
offence; and 


(b) the evidence taken on any investigation 
by the Registrar or a Commissioner, and 
the report of the Registrar or Commis- 
sioner. 


2. If within three months after remission 
aforesaid, or within such shorter period as 
the Governor in Council shall decide, no 
such action shall have been taken by or at 
the instance of the attorney general of the 
province as to the Governor in Council the 
case seems in the public interest to require, 
the Solicitor General may on the relation of 


any person who is resident in Canada and 
of the full age of twenty-one years permit an 
information to be laid against such person or 
persons as in the opinion of the Solicitor 
General shall have been guilty of an offence 
against any of the provisions of this Act. 

3. The Solicitor General may apply to the 
Minister of Justice to instruct counsel to 
attend on behalf of the Minister at all pro- 
ceedings consequent on the information so 
laid, and upon such application the Minister 
of Justice may instruct counsel accordingly. 

The final report of the investigation was also 
forwarded to the Attorney General of Ontario 
in accordance with the provisions of the above 
section 31. It was recommended by the Attor- 
ney General of Ontario on January 7 that 
action at the present time should be taken 
by the Dominion Government rather than 
by the Province, for the principal reason that 
the Province was associated with a reference 
to the Privy Council in England questioning 
the constitutional validity of the Combines 
Investigation Act and Section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. As a result of this decision 
of the provincial Attorney General, an Order 
in Council, P.C. 107, dated January 14, 1930, 
was passed by the Privy Council of Canada 
terminating immediately the period allowed 
exclusively to the province by section 31. 
The above section 31 of the Combines In- 
vestigation Act in subsections 2 and 3 out- 
lines the further procedure to be taken to en- 
able the prosecution of members of the com- 
bine by the Department of Justice of Canada. 





Men’s Clothing Industry in U.S.A. 


The United States Department of Labour 
recently published as Bulletin 503 of its 
“Wages and Hours of Labour Series,” a re- 
port on Wages and Hours of Labour in the 
Men’s Clothing Industry, 1911 to 1928. The 
bulletin presents detailed results of a study 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
men’s clothing industry in the United States 
in 1928. The report includes information 
concerning average earnings per hour, average 
full-time and actual hours and earnings in one 
week, and days on which wage earners in the 
- industry worked in a representative weekly 
pay period, change in wage rates and of full- 
time hours in the industry since July 1, 1926, 
overtime and rates paid for overtime and for 
work on Sundays and holidays, bonus sys- 
tems, employment and pay rolls, the import- 
ance of the industry, and other items of gen- 
eral interest. 

Between 1926 and 1928 there was a slight 
change in both hours and earnings. Average 


full-time hours per week decreased from 44:3 
in 1926 to 44 in 1928, average earninge per 
hour decreased from 75 cents to 73:1 cents, 
and average full-time earnings per week de- 
creased from $33.23 in 1926 to $32.16 in 1928. 
Average full-time hours per week of males in 
1928 by occupations ranged from 43-7 for vest 
operators to 44:3 for pants pressers, and of 
females ranged from 43-3 for coat operators 
to 44-8 for pant basters. 

Average earnings per hour of males in 1928 
by occupations (not including “other em- 
ployees”) ranged from 82-1 cents for exam- 
iners, shop and stock room, to $1,129 for cut- 
ters, cloth, and of females ranged from 38-3 
cents for examiners to 63-2 cents per hour for 
coat operators. Average full-time earnings per 
week of males in 1928 by occupations (not 
including other employees) ranged from $36.12 
for examiners to $49.45 for cutters, cloth, and 
of females ranged from $16.97 for examiners 
to $27.37 for coat operators. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


HE accompanying table is a summary of 
expenditures to the end of 1929 under 

the Old Age Pensions Act (Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, chapter 156) and the various 
provincial acts aking this legislation effect- 
ive within the respective provinces. Full 
statistics of Old Age Pensions in Canada for 
each quarterly period are published from time 
to time in the Lasour Gazerts, the last report 
having appeared in the issue for November, 
1929 (page 1211). Full returns for statistical 


purposes have not yet been received from 
the Province of Ontario, so that complete 
statistical tables for the last quarter of 1929 
cannot be included in this issue, but a table 
is now given showing the amounts expended 
by the Dominion and by the several prov- 
inces to the end of the vear. The next issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE will contain full statis- 
tics on the subject for all the provinces which 
have so far entered the federal old age pen- 
sions scheme. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA, AS AT DECEMBER 31, 192 

















British Saskat- Northwest 
Alberta Columbia | Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories 
ae Act Act Act Act Act Order in C. Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, March 1, 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Total amount of pensions paid dur- 
ing third quarter of fiscal year 
1959-30 (Period, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
See 1929) ies vs Cee akc MEO $ 110,593 99|$ 256,535 36/$ 286,182 01/$ 711,657 94/$ 247,502 34/$ 199 96|/$1,612,671 60 
Dominion Government’s share of 
EXPENGIGUTCMLL aahine meee cele aia.s 55,296 99] 128,267 68) 143,091 00| 355,828 97) 128,751 17 199 96} 806,485 77 
Total amount of pensions paid dur- 
ing three quarters of fiscal year 
1929-30 (Period, April ito Dec. 
5 TKS NU i rae ec ta 125,110 31| 715,639 55) 854,286 88] 711,657 94| 666,665 86 251 64/3,073,612 18 
Dominion Government’s share of 
EXPENULUUO tet erasers sr iewens 62,555 15| 357,801 04} 427,143 44] 355,828 97| 333,332 92 251 64/1,536,913 16 
Total amount of pensions paid since 
inception of the Old Age Pensions 
INTE O! a: ARLE RA SRA An) ar ed a ok Oe 125,110 31]1,777,188 01)1,338,894 58) 711,657 94/1,048,658 38 251 64/5,001,760 86 
Dominion Government’s share of 
EXPCNUMUUTC Te emeee ae yen «ores 62,555 15} 888,594 00) 669,447 30) 355,828 97) 524,329 19 251 64/2,501,006 25 














CONTRIBUTORY OLD AGE PENSIONS IN ENGLAND 
Study of British System With View to Conditions in Manitoba 


AX investigation of the British system of icon- 
tributory old age pensions was recently 
made by Dr. E. S. Moorhead, chairman of 
the Welfare Supervision Board of Manitoba, 
for the purpose of obtaining information which 
might be used in framing future legislation 
in that province. A report giving the results 
of the inquiry was recently presented to the 
provincial Department of Health and Public 
Welfare. Dr. Moorhead studied at close 
quarters the administration of the Widows’, 
Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions’ 
Act, interviewing the higher officials as well 
as many of the local administrators. His in- 
quiries in both country and city showed that 
the new act which became law in 1925, was 
proving to be very popular. 

Stress is laid in the report on the fact that 
the Pensions Act makes use of the existing 


machinery created under the National Health 
Insurance Act, and that the cost of its ad- 
ministration is therefore much lower than it 
would otherwise have been. “I was greatly 
impressed,” Dr. Moorhead writes, “by the fact 
that when the Government initiated the Con- 
tributory Pension Act, the machinery for its 
collection was already in operation. The con- 
tributions are collected without any expense 
to the Government, since it is as easy to 
collect 36 cents per week through an employer 
as 18 cents, and requires no more labour to 
attach two stamps than one. This is a very 
important point as far as Manitoba is con- 
cerned. England collects her pension con- 
tributions without cost from exactly the same 
people as she collects her National Health 
Insurance. Manitoba has neither a health in- 
surance act, nor such facilities for collecting 
pension contributions at little or no expense.” 
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Dr. Moorhead sketches the provisions of 
the Contributory Pensions Act, which was 
passed in April, 1925, and came into operation 
in January, 1928, and provides a weekly bene- 
fit of $2.50. He points out that every em- 
ployed person between the age of 16 and 65 
must be a contributor. Such a person can only 
come under the Act, if he has paid con- 
tributions for at least 104 weeks in the pre- 
vious five years, or for an average of 39 per 
year for each of the previous three years. 
“ As far as I could make out,” he says, these 
figures were arrived at arbitrarily; they have 
no relation to the amount of benefit which 
would be received when the contributor had 
reached 65. The contributions are apparently 
required as evidence of the good faith of the 
contributor. Should he be disabled by sick- 
ness and accident, or unemployed through no 
fault of his own, he is considered to have 
made the contributions. For several years 
to come he will, on reaching the age of 70, 
come under the operation of the Non-contri- 
butory Act, and the benefits will continue 
till death, without investigation as to means, 
and without any disqualification. The pen- 
sion cannot be alienated for debt or any other 
cause. A pensioner is given a book of 
vouchers, each of $2.50 in value. These can 
be cashed weekly at any post office in the 
Kingdom designated by him. Under the old 
Act, admission to a work-house disqualified 
him from pension during the time that he 
was an inmate. Under the new Act the pen- 
sion 1s payable to him without any restric- 
tions. It can neither be taken by work-house 


nor hospital authorities to reduce the cost of. 


his upkeep. Should a man die either during 
the contributory period or after he has be- 
come a pensioner, his wife is emtitled to a 
pension till death, and his children until they 
reach the age of fourteen.” 

A very important limit to the scope of the 
Contributory Pensions Act is noted by the 
writer, namely that its benefits are confined 
to industrial employees, this bemg the only 
class from which it has been found possible 
so far to levy contributions. “ England,” he 
says, “ would like to have a contributory pen- 
sion system for the whole country, certainly 
for all those who are likely to stand in need 
of it, but she has found no method by which 
she can collect from everybody, from the age 
of 16 onwards, and unless she can do so, any 
modification would be useless. The small 
shop-keeper and the small farmer are likely 
to become dependent in their old age, yet 
there is no provision for them. If the Gov- 
ernment were to throw the thing wide open 


now, the healthy young bachelor, or even 
young married men, would not be seeking ad- 
mission; but the middle aged man suffering 
from ‘tuberculosis, heart disease, or a diozen 
other causes for disability, would at once join 
up, more particularly if he had a wife and 
young children. From the point of view of 
the government 1t would be unsound. He 
would be expecting to come in at fifty for the 
same rate that would have been required at 
16. It cannot be done.” 

However, Dr. Moorhead points out, “there 
is one loophole allowed, and that is by the 
method of voluntary contribution. Should a 
man have been a contributor for at least two 
vears as an employee, he mary, should he rise 
to a position of independence, become a volun- 
tary contributor, in which case he has to at- 
tach all the stamps himself., Should another, 
not being an employee within the meaning 
of the Act, marry a woman who is an em- 
ployee, he may assume, in his own name, all 
her privileges, and continue as a voluntary 
contributor. An employee earning over $1,- 
250 a year is exempt; should his wage drop 
below this point he comes under the Act, and 
can become a voluntary contributor if his pay 
again rises above the limit.” 

Dr. Moorhead points out that the Govern- 
ment Actuarial Department is one of the most 
important factors in the successful administra- 
tion of the Act. “It was,” he says, “a very 
small department before 1906, when National 
Health Insurance came into force, followed 
two years later by the first Old Age Pensions 
Act. Neither of these would have been possi- 
ble ‘but for the statistics and estimates pre- 
pared by the Actuaries. No country, con- 
templating such a big undertaking in social 
economics, can embark on a scheme such as 
this until further liabilities have been fore- 
seen. ‘This can only be done by actuaries 
who are familiar with the conditions existing 
in that country. I stated earlier that the 
collection of the pension contributions cost 
the Government nothing, but if I left the 
impression that Manitoba could hope for a 
similar happy state of affairs, I am afraid 
that there would be disappointment. National 
Health Insurance has existed for some years, 
a sum of $9.36 per head is collected annually. 
The bulk of this (I think over 95 per cent) is 
collected by the Friendly Societies. For their 
services in collecting, book-keeping, etc., they 
are allowed the sum of $1.06 per head per an- 
num. This amounts to 11 per cent; but see- 
ing that allowing for sickness, unemployment, 
etc., there are not 52 working weeks, the cost 


of collection, I believe, absorbs 124 per cent 


of the total sum. When the Pension Bill 
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actually came into operation it was estimated 
that the number of working weeks would be 
49 per annum. Owing to industrial conditions 
in England, it has, I believe, turned out to 
be 44 or 45. This point would have to be 
considered by the actuaries employed by the 
Government of Manitoba. There is one thing 
positive, that it would cost us at least as 
much to collect the pension contributions as 
it costs England to collect her combined pre- 
miums. The sum that is at present con- 
tributed for pensions per week is 18 cents for 
a man and 9 cents for a woman. In the year 
1935 these sums are to be increased by 4 
cents and 2 cents, bringing the amounts up to 
22 cents and 11 cents. A similar increase in 
1945 brings the payments to 26 cents and 138 
cents. In 1955 there is a further increase to 
30 cents and 15 cents. The Bill does not 
make provision for any increases beyond this 
amount, and it is considered that this will 
be sufficient to fulfil all contracts at little uf 
any additional cost to the State.” 

The benefits provided in return for these 
sums, are as follows, $2.50 a week is paid to 
every man from the age of 65 till death. This 
sum is paid without conditions or restrictions, 
and regardless of what the means of the indi- 
vidual may be. Exactly the same regulations 
apply to insured women on attaining the age 
of 65. Should a married man who is insured 
die at any age his widow gets $2.50 a week 
till death. Allowances to a widow in respect 
of children under the age of fourteen are at 
the rate of $1.20 a week for the eldest child, 
and 72 cents a week for each other child. 
Payments in respect of orphans under the 
age of fourteen are at the rate of $1.80 a week 
for the eldest child, $1.44 for each other 
child. 


Discussing the question of the rates that _ 


would be required for any contrrybutory 
scheme Dr. Moorhead is convinced that “when 
such a scheme is commenced, it must be on 
a flat rate for all, and it must be also at a 
rate which will at some later date be ac- 
tuarially sound. When the Act came into 
force in England all employees between the 
age of 16 and 65 had to be taken in at the 
standard figure. This was subject only to 
the condition of payments made over a period 
of five years to which I have previously re- 
ferred. The figures prepared by the Actuarial 
Department show what the cost at different 
ages would have been to supply the equivalent 
benefits provided by this Bill. At 25, 38 
cents a week; at 35, 52 cents, at 45, 85 cents, 
at 55, $1.84. If it is considered that these 
sums are before the decennial increases have 
come into effect; also that a pension scheme 
in Manitoba would have to be based on at 


least $5 a week benefits, which would mean 
that all these figures would have to be 
doubled; and if finally it be remembered that 
cost of collection would have to be added 
to these in the case of Manitoba, I think it 
will be apparent that the rate must be a flat» 
one, that the payment of contributions must 
begin at an early age, and that for a period of 
years there will be a loss which must be as- 
sumed by the Government. There is a fur- 
ther point of importance which should hasten 
the assumption of some method of contribu- 
tory pensions. Canada is at present only pay- 
ing pensions at the age of 70. Most of the 
other countries give pensions at the age of 65. 
It will not be long before the citizens of the 
Dominion demand that their pensions should 
commence at 65. When that time comes, the 
country will be staggered at the cost of it, if 
on a non-contributory basis.” 

Considering further the possibility of a con- 
tributory scheme for Manitoba, the writer 
says the question must be solved “how pay- 
ments are to be collected for a contributory 
pensions scheme in a province which is agri- 
cultural to the extent of about 60 per cent, 
and where the tremendous distances are a 
serious factor. England has not found the 
answer, but would gladly welcome anything 
feasible. I was advised to keep in touch with 
South Africa, which with problems somewhat 
similar to ours, has been working for some 
time on a solution; even if she has not found 
it her experiences might be of value to us.” 

Dr. Moorhead sums up his findings as fol- 
lows :— 


(1) That the contributory pension scheme 
is exceedingly popular in England. 

(2) That a much larger proportion of the 
population than the employees within 
the meaning of the Act, would lke to 
be included within its scope. 

(3) That no means has been found to make 
it compulsory for the whole country, 

(4) That it would be expensive and un- 
sound if brought forward on a voluntary 
basis. 

(5) That England gives the cheapest indus- 
trial insurance in the world. 

(6) That England 1s prepared to expend 
from State funds an immense sum for 
the next thirty-five years or more in 
order to bring the plan to a sound basis. 

(7) That any other community taking up 
old age pensions will have to be pre- 
pared for a similar experience. 

(8) That the results of an actuarial estimate 
will show that non-contributory pen- 
sions speedily become an excessive bur- 
den on the taxpayer. 
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“While there are many difficulties,” he con- 
cludes, “in the way of initiating a compul- 
sory pension scheme in Manitoba, I do not be- 
lieve that they are insuperable. Plans for the 
collection of the contributions suggest them- 
selves, but this is not the place to bring them 
forward, seeing that they would require care- 


ful deliberation by a strong and representative 
committee. The impression left as the result 
of my investigation is that the problem must 
be faced, and that Manitoba with the assist- 
ance of the expert advice from authorities all 
over the world is as likely to find a solution as 
any other country.” 


AGE LIMITATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


HE Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University has issued a “statement 
of fact and opinion” concerning age limita- 
tions in industry, this subject being considered 
as one of the important new developments in 
the field of industrial relations which it is the 
purpose of the section to study. The first 
chapter of the report consists of statements 
indicating the extent and significance of the 
practice on the part of employers discarding 
or refusing employment to workers after they 
have reached the age of 40 or 45 years. 

Opinions as to the extent of this practice 
appear to vary considerably. An inquiry 
made last year by the American Management 
Association showed that while the large ma- 
jority of companies have no formally estab- 
lished age limits they have a “tacit under- 
standing that the employment office should 
not take an older man or women”. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers admits 
that “30 per cent of the manufacturing plants 
have maximum hiring age limits, because they 
refuse to hire employees beyond certain fixed 
ages, but many of them make exceptions in 
the case of former employees”. The remain- 
ing 70 per cent stated that they “hire only on 
a basis of physical fitness ”. 

The second division of the report states 
some of the reasons for the existence of the 
problem. These are (1) the introduction of 
pension plans, under which an age limit—com- 
monly 45 years—is frequently fixed for persons 
entering an employment for the first time; (2) 
the introduction of group insurance plans, 
under which the rates paid by employers in- 
crease with the age of an employee; (3) the 
cost of workmen’s compensation, older em- 
ployees being supposed to have a greater 
liability to injuries; (4) the increasing demand 
for physical fitness, combined with the sup- 
posed higher sickness rate for the aged; (5) 
the increasing demands of industry for mental 
adaptability; (6) the lower wage cost of 
younger workers, combined with the necessity 
of a low “starting salary”; (7) the policy of 
promotion within the company, which leaves 
open to outsiders only employments at the 
bottom of the ladder, this practice tending to 


exclude older persons; and (8) “ technological 
unemployment ” caused by mechanical changes 
which displace skilled craftsmen. 

Suggested solutions of the problem are 
sketched in the third chapter, which points 
out however, that comparatively few sugges- 
tions in this direction have been offered. 
Measures tending to mitigate the evil of the 
unemployment of the aged are as follows:— 


1. State pensions and state employment 
exchanges. It is pointed out that “in virtu- 
ally every civilized country ” abroad, the re- 
sponsibility for the old age of workers has 
been removed from the individual concern 
and properly placed upon the entire industrial 
society. Such provisions enable employees to 
engage men and women at any age without 
hesitation as long as they are capable of per- 
forming a particular task. 

2. Contributory pensions and insurance, the 
payments being graduated. 

3. The dismissal bonus, or payments to em- 
ployees of long service when they are dis- 
missed because of lack of work due to changes 
in methods of production. 

4. Retraining, transfer and medical super- 
vision of older employees. 

5. A new attitude on the part of workers 
and employers. In this connection there is 
stated to be a growing feeling that business 
and industry are losing something by the ap- 
plication of an arbitrary age limit in employ- 
ment. 

The report concludes with a list of books 
and magazine articles dealing with the various 
aspects of subject of age limits in industry. 


Mutual Benefit Associations 


Another recent publication of the Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton University pre- 
sents the results of a study of one hundred 
mutual benefit associations. The purpose of 
these societies is to protect the industrial 
worker against the contingency of sickness 
(not including risks of indutrial or occupa- 
tional diseases, which are otherwise covered). 
Insurance of this class, it is pointed out, is 
less advanced than other forms of industrial 
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insurance, such as that against death, dis- 
ability, accident and old age (the latter con- 
tingency being covered by means of endow- 
ment policies). Many companies offer no pro- 
tection to their employees against the con- 
tingeney of loss of income by ill-health. 
Mutual benefit associations are designed to 
meet this need. It is shown that “the lower 
cost of the mutual benefit plan through self- 
imposed economy, its informality and greater 
intimacy, and the by-product of group feeling 
often developed, have assured the plan a place 
in the industrial relations program in many 


companies. While group insurance may ab- 
sorb the function of indemnification in case 
of death, which most mutual benefit plans 
have assumed in the past, protection against 
illness will probably remain a proper task of 
a mutual association.” 


The present report from the study of exist- 
ing schemes seeks to establish model pro- 
visions for the constitution and by-laws of a 
successful association. It contains a useful 
bibliography for the use of persons desiring 
to pursue the subject further. 


EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION IN MANAGEMENT OF BORDEN’S 
FARM PRODUCTS COMPANY, LIMITED 


D URING December, the Borden Farm Pro- 

ducts Company, Limited, of Montreal, 
gave effect to a plan by which the employees 
are entrusted with a share of responsibility for 
the management of the business. The purpose 
of the plan and the organization of the joint 
committees of management are fully described 
in the By-laws, which are as follows :— 


By-Laws Borpen’s Farm Propvucts Co., 
Limitep, EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION 
PLAN 


Purpose—The Employees and Management 
of Borden’s Farm Products Co., Limited, 
recognizing that their interests are dependent 
one upon the other, and desiring to establish 
a business relationship upon an equitable and 
durable basis that will result to a mutual 
advantage, do hereby establish and adopt a 
plan of employee representation which has as 
its object the development of the spirit of 
co-operation, mutual understanding and means 
for the full consideration and adjustment of 
questions of policy pertaining to working con- 
ditions, the proper disposition of suggestions 
and recommendations, the settlement of dis- 
putes, arrangements for safety, sanitation, 
education and such other matters of mutual 
concern as pertain to employment and its 
consequent effect on the working and living 
conditions of the employees. 


Local Committee—As a means of carrying 
this plan into effect there shall be organized 
at each Delivery Branch and Pasteurizing 
Plant, a Local Committee elected by and 
from the employees, and consisting of three 
(3) regular members and one alternate. At 
the time of the election of this committee, 
the one receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be considered the Chairman of this com- 
mittee. 
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Term of Local Committee—Every Local 
Committeeman, including the Alternate shall 
serve for one year from the first week in 
December or until his successor shall be 
elected. When leaving office all Committee- 
men shall turn over to their successors any 
and all unfinished business, records, files, ete. 


Local Committee Power—The Local Com- 
mittee shall have full power to receive, dis- 
cuss and vote upon all Local matters pre- 
sented to it by the employees, and to call any 
employee before it to furnish information 
regarding any matter under consideration. 


Alternate Committeeman—The Alternate 
shall act on the Local Committee during the 
absence of any regular committeeman. Should 
a member of the Committee be either a com- 
plainant, defendant, or otherwise involved in 
any case properly coming before the Local 
Committee, he shall remain with the Com- 
mittee during the discussion of the case but 
retire in favour of the alternate Committee- 
man when the time for voting on the case 
arrives. 


Employees Use of Local Committee —Any 
employee of the Company, or the Manage- 
ment, shall have the right to present sugges- 
tions, requests, complaints or criticism to the 
local committee or any member thereof, to 
receive a full and fair hearing, provided such 
matters are presented in writing and signed 
by the party or parties presenting same, and 
excepting that no local committeeman nor the 
local committee as a body shall receive, con- 
sider or act upon any complaint or grievance 
of any employee until after the employee shall 
have presented such grievance to his Super- 
intendent and received a decision upon same. 
Should such decision be unsatisfactory to the 
employee, he shall then have the right to take 
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the subject up with his Local Committee. 
Should a former employee desire to review the 
termination of his employment with the Local 
Committee, Superintendent or General Man- 
ager, he may do so in this order, provided he 
states his case in writing to the Local Com- 
mittee on brief provided for the purpose, with- 
in ten (10) days after his last day in the Com- 
pany’s employ. 

Local Subjects—Any subject affecting only 
an individual employee, or affecting conditions 
in only one delivery branch of pasteurizing 
plant is considered a “Local” subject and shall 
be handled in the manner prescribed in these 
by-laws under rule titled, “Employees Use of 
Local Committee.” 

General Committee Personnel.—The Chair- 
man of each local committee together with an 
equal number of Management Representa- 
tives shall constitute the General Committee. 
This committee shall consider and act upon 
any matter properly referred to it, and each 
member shall vote as an individual whether 
representing the employees or the manage- 
ment. This committee shall select its own 
chairman at each meeting and formulate its 
own rules of procedure. 





General Policy Subjects—Any recommenda- 
tion of a general policy nature, affecting more 
than one craft or local, whether proposed by 
any group of employees of one or more locals, 
or by the Management, shall be referred 
directly to the General Committee for action. 
Such recommendation together with the action 
of the General Committee shall then be 
referred to the General Manager. 


General Manager—Matters not receiving 
satisfactory adjustment by the General Com- 
mittee may be referred to the General Man- 
ager of the Company who will give full con- 
sideration to any subject properly referred to 
him. The decision of the General Manager 
shall be final and binding. 

General Committee Meetings—During the 
first week of January of each year, and at such 
other times as may be required, or if re- 
quested by a majority of Local Committee 
Chairmen, the General Manager shall cause 
a meeting to be called of the General Com- 
mittee to consider such business as may prop- 
erly come before this Committee as a result 
of the operation of this plan. 


Guarantee of Independence of Action—No 
employee in his dealings with any of his Com- 
mitteemen regarding any matter of employee 
representation, nor any committeeman in the 
performance of his duties as such, shall be 
discriminated against on account of any action 
taken by him in good faith. 


Compensation—Any employee operating 
under this plan, who may be kept from his 
regular employment by the performance of 
duties necessary to the proper conduct of the 
affairs of this plan, other than local meetings, 
shall be compensated by the Company accord- 
ing to their regular average earnings for the 
time so required, and for all necessary ex- 
penses incident to such work. 


Meetings—The members of each Local shall 
hold a meeting at least once every month 
either at the call of the Local Committee or 
on the written request of any ten (10) mem- 
bers at a time and place most convenient for 
the majority of the members. The date, hour 
and place of meeting shall be posted in some 
conspicuous place on the premises of the Local 
at least three (3) days previous to the meet- 
ing. 

Ten (10) per cent of the number of mem- 
bers of any local, but never less than seven 
(7) members, of any local, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

The Chairman of the Local Committee shall 
preside at every such meeting. In his absence 
one of the other members of the Committee 
shall preside. 

At such meetings the following shall be the 
usual order of business: Reading of minutes 
of previous meeting and their approval; Re- 
port of matters acted upon by Local Com- 
mittee; Reports of special committees; Read- 
ing of communications; Roll call; Unfinished 
business; New business; Adjournment. 


Local Committee Elections—Between the 
first and tenth days of December in each year, 
employees of each local shall nominate and 
elect from among their number by secret bal- 
lot, three men to serve as members of their 
Local Committee, and one Alternate.. The 
election to take place the same day as the 
nomination. 

Notices of Local elections shall be posted in 
at least two conspicuous places on the premises 
of each Local between five (5) and (10) days 
previous to the date of election. 

Any employee, except Superintendents, As- 
sistant Superintendents, Foremen and those 
in the clerical forces is eligible to vote at 
elections and to be elected to membership on 
the Local Committee. 

Before every nomination and election of 
committeemen, the officiating Chairman, with 
the approval of a majority of the members 
present, shall appoint three (3) persons who 
are not members of the Local Committee to 
serve as a Committee on Election. 

The Committee on Election shall supervise 
all details of the election, shall make all rules 
necessary to its conduct not provided by these 
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by-laws, decide in accordance with such rules 
and these by-laws all controversies which may 
arise in connection with the election, and be 
solely responsible for its honest, fair and 
orderly procedure. 

In each Local each member shall vote for 
not more than five (5) names on his nominat- 
ing ballot for Committeeman. The six mem- 
bers receiving the highest number of votes 
of all votes cast, shall be declared nominated. 


The three (3) of the six (6) nominees re- 
ceiving the highest vote on all electicn ballots 
cast, is the elected committee. The nominee 
receiving the fourth highest vote on all elec- 
tion ballots cast is elected alternate member 
of the committee. In the event of a tie vote, 
the names tied shall be voted upon again until 
one receives a majority. 

In the event of any eligible candidate de- 
clining a nomination or election, the vacancy 
caused thereby shall be filled by another elec- 
tion immediately following such dectination. 


Should the same name be entered more 
than once on any ballot it shall be counted 
only once. 

Should more than five names be entered 
on any nominating ballot, or more than three 
(3) on any election ballot, or more than one 
(1) on any ballot cast to decide a tie, such 
ballot shall be declared void and shall not be 
counted. 

Should the number of ballots cast exceed 
the number of eligible votes present, the en- 
tire vote shall be declared void and another 
vote taken. 


Special Elections—Any vacancy in the mem- 
bership of a Local Committee, other than that 
caused by a member declining to serve, shall 
be filled by a special election. Should the 
Chairmanship of a Committee be vacant, the 
membership shall decide when filling the 


vacancy, which member of the committee shall 
act as Chairman for the remainder of the term. 

Special elections of Local Committeemen’ 
may be held at any time at the call of the 
Local Committee or upon the written petition 
of one-third of the members of any Local, 
provided notice of same, stating the purpose 
for which the election is to be held and the 
date, hour and place thereof, are posted in at 
least two (2) conspicuous places on the 
premises of the Local for between five (5) 
and ten (10) days previous to the date of 
election. Special elections and the nomina- 
tions preceding shall be conducted in the same 
manner as regular elections. 


Recalls —Whenever a written petition signed 
by not less than one-third of the members of 
any Local, asking for the recall of any Com- 
mittee-man is filed with the Local Committee, 
a special election shall be held in that Local 
within thirty (80) days thereafter, to decide 
by a majority. vote whether such Committee- 
man should be recalled or continued in office. 

In the event of any or all members of a 
Local Committee failing continuously for 
thirty (30) days to perform the duties pre- 
scribed for them in these by-laws, there shall 
be held upon the written petition of one-third 
of the members of such Local a special meet- 
ing to determine whether or not such Com- 
mitteemen should be recalled and, if recalled, 
to elect successors. 


Amendments—No amendment to this plan 
shall be adopted that will in any way destroy 
or limit the equal voting power of either the 
Employee or Management Representatives on 
the General Committee. 

To become effective, any amendment to this 
plan must receive a majority vote of all em- 
ployees working under the plan and the ap- 
proval of the management. 


British Pension Changes 


a 

The amendments made in December to the 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, of Great Britain came into 
operation on January 2, 1930. (The effect of 
these amendments was outlined in the last 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 3). The 
amending act provides for some extension of 
the period of payment of widow’s pensions 
awarded under the original Act to’ widows 
whose husbands died before January 4, 1926; 
modifies the “average number of contribu- 
tions” test for widows’ and old age pensions 
where the insured person had ten years’ un- 
broken insurance up to the age of 69; repeals 
the provision of the original scheme whereby 
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children’s allowances and orphans’ pensions 
were affected by awards under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts; and amends 
the existing conditions relating to re- 
cipients of Service dependants’ Pensions in 
respect of stepsons, Provision is also made 
to enable persons who go to any part of the 
Empire to continue receiving their pensions 
or to maintain their insurance for pension 
purposes. ‘The right to become voluntary 
contributors for all health insurance and pen- 
sions benefits is now given (subject to appli- 
cation within a prescribed time) to persons in 
excepted employments who are compulsorily 
insured for some or all pensions. 
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EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT PLANS OF CONSOLIDATED MINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA 


EFERENCES have been made in pre- 
vious issues of the Lanour GazettE to 
the employees’ benefit plans of the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of Can- 
ada for the benefit of their employees at Trail, 
Tadanac, Kimberley, and other centres in 
British Columbia. A comprehensive review 
of all these welfare schemes, together with an 
outline of the policy of the company in its 
successful relations with its employees, was 
given in a recent issue of the Nelson Daily 
News. 

In alloeating the credit for the corporation’s 
outstanding success in the industrial world, the 
article, not only gives credit to the highly 
efficient technical staff and management, but 
also emphasizes that the company’s strong 
position is due in large measure to the co- 
operation of employees of all ranks. In this 
respect the reasons for success are stated as 
follows: 

“For this co-operation the good social re- 
lations obtaining between management and 
working force, the result of many factors, 
ranging from democratic institutions in pre- 
sentation of the employee’s views, to the 
principle of profit-sharing, and to schemes of 
the company to encourage a feeling of identity 
of interest and satisfaction with permanent 
employment, admittedly are largely respons- 
ible. So notable has been the success of the 
co-operative principle as exemplified in the 
workings of the Consolidated that wide atten- 
tion has been attracted thereby to the Trail 
institution, and outsiders, including representa- 
tives of other institutions, are studying its 
social structure, with a view to finding out 
why its men are so keen, and what is the 
secret of the corporation’s undisputed success 
in getting a selected and highly competent 
working force.” 

The varied and important factors entering 
into the general co-operative principle are 
summarized as follows:— | 

Profit-sharing, through the metal bonus. 

Self-interest of the employee in efficiency, 
evoked by the efficiency bonus. 

Security for old age, under the company’s 
voluntary pension scheme, supplemented by 
the company’s free group insurance. 

Easy acquisition of a home, under the com- 
pany’s revolving fund for home building. 

Assurance of a square deal, by the “open 
transfer” system: that givesia man thnee chances. 

Good working conditions, toward which a 
safety department contributes. 

Benefit schemes instituted and maintained 
by the employees. 


“Grading up” of the working force, by 
acceptance only of the physically fit, a move 
suggested by the benevolent society and the 
questionnaire system, by which many men get 
positions for which they are specially qualified 
by post training. 

Democratic footing between employees and 
management through a workmen’s committee 
elected from all departments. 


Of the above plans, those which have al- 
ready been fully reviewed in the Lasour 
GazETTE, are: group life insurance, (Novem- 
ber, 1927, page 1177); the medical and hospi- 
tal agreement (July, 1927); page 744 and No- 
vember, 1927, page 1177); the pension scheme 
(March, 1926, page 236). 


Workmen’s Committee—One of the basic 
features of the entire welfare program is con- 
sidered to be the workmen’s committee, repre- 
sentative of approximately 3,000 employees. 
The function of this body is described as being 
to assist the general manager in operating the 
plant efficiently. It is a clearing house for 
suggestions for better working conditions; and 
is the medium for effecting changes in plant 
practice designed to lead to greater efficiency, 
for examining of grievances, and for discus- 
sion and origination of policies of interest to 
the men. 


Ideas for improvement of plant operation, 
which originate with a workman or group of 
workmen, are forwarded through defined chan- 
nels to the management, and if considered 
feasible are given a trial or put into effect. In 
the same way any grievance is first reported 
to the plant representative, who brings it be- 
fore the workmen’s committee. A special 
committee from this body then scrutinizes the 
grievance. If the complaint is well-grounded, 
redress is frequently obtained without pro- 
ceeding further than the foreman, However, 
if not adjusted at this stage, it is taken to the 
management though such recourse 1s reported 
as being rarely necessary. 


The committee is elected by the employees, 
the electoral units being the various depart- 
ments, or in some cases, the shifts. Repre- 
sentatives from each department to the central 
body are elected annually, but in order to 
ensure that the committee personnel possesses 
both continuity of office, and freshness of out- 
look, there are semi-annual elections, with 
one-half of the members retiring at each elec- 
tion. 


Efficiency Bonus.—Another important feature 
in operation since May, 1922, is the efficiency 
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bonus, resulting in the working force of any 
particular plant or department sharing equally 
with the company the benefits derived from 
greater effort, care and co-operation. The ob- 
jective is considered to have been obtained 
in any month when profits are increased, 
either by greater production, or increased re- 
recovery of metals with no increase in labour 
cost. In estimating the bonus in any month, 
the average performance of the plant or de- 
partment concerned for six months immedi- 
ately preceding the establishment of the effici- 
ency rating is taken as the standard. The 
employees receive in the monthly bonus, which 
is added to their pay-cheques, one half of all 
that they, through their own effort, succeed in 
saving the company. This plan is designed to 
animate the working force to economize costs, 
eliminate waste and increase effort, and also, 
it is claimed, results in laggards being made 
to conform with the effort set by the rest of 
the working force. 


Metal Bonus—In addition to the efficiency 
bonus, there is also the daily metal bonus, 
which is a form of profit-sharing whereby the 
employees benefit as well as the company in 


advances in the average price of lead and zine- 


above the level of £17 per ton in London, that 
being the base price for the purpose of the 
plan. 


Christmas Bonus—There is also a bonus 
eiven annually at Christmas to employees, the 
sum having been recently increased to $75 for 
married employees and $37.50 for single men. 


Employees’ Stock Ownership—Iin recent 
years the company has adopted the policy of 
giving one share of Consolidated stock to 
every employee of three years standing. 


Housing Scheme—tin 1918, the company set 
aside $200,000 for a housing scheme, and now 
there is $750,000 out on loan at a low rate of 
interest. The latest loans are arranged so as 
to be fully repaid in 10 years. Approximately 
600 homes, built to standard specifications and 
approved by the company’s engineering de- 
partment, have been erected to date. 

“Open Transfer” System—In employment 
practice, the company has adopted the “open 
transfer” plan whereby a man has three 
chances to “make good”. If an employee is 
discharged by a foreman, the latter must post 
in writing his reason for such action. A fore- 
man may get rid of an employee with whom 
he is not satisfied by giving him an open 
transfer, in which case the man is absorbed 
into some other department, often immedi- 
ately, but at any rate an early date. This 
routine is repeated if necessary three times, 
and if an employee gets a third transfer in 
two years he is automatically discharged. 


Safety Program—The company is organized 
along modern lines in its provisions for in- 
dustrial safety, having a safety department 
conducted by safety engineers, first aid in- 
structors and teams, with first aid equipment, 
ambulance and dressing stations. The com- 
pany has built and equipped modern hospitals 
and nurses homes at Trail and Kimberley, 
and has turned them over to the communities 
to be operated for public benefit. 

One of the outstanding features of the health 
program is that lead-poisoning has been re- 
duced to one-thirtieth of the percentage of 
cases occurring ten years ago. This record is 
all the more significant when it is considered. 
in relation to the fact that the corporation 
produces one-tenth of the world’s supply of 
lead and zinc in addition to other metals. The 
methods employed in obtaining this successful 
result, are described as follows:— 


“The path by which the Consolidated has 
almost succeeded in banishing ‘leading’ from 
its operations—extraction of more and more 
solids from the smelter fumes, provision of 
milk for the lead workers, the famous Ayr- 
shire herd of nearly 300 milkers at Warfield, 
the care taken on every hand to immediately 
identify any incipient case—need not now be 
traced. The biggest factor in reducing ‘lead- 
ing’ at the great Tadanac plant to very small 
proportions hag been the collection of the 
fumes at their source so as to keep the work- 
men from contact with them. The problem 
of bettering practice on this matter is never 
absent from the minds of the management, 
staff, and safety department. Foreman watch 
their crews for symptoms of this complaint, 
and if a man is thought to be susceptible to 
lead, his employment will be changed. Close 
medical attention is another contributing fac- 


“But in nothing that the Consolidated has 
ever done can it take pride more justifiably 
than its record in the matter of curtailment 
of ‘leading’. In the past ten years the progress 
in this direction has been both steady and 
notable. In connection with this tale, Smelter 
Superintendent James Buchanan and Assistant 
Smelter Superintendent G. E. Murray are in- 
variably mentioned. 

“Tn ten years, while the lead production at 
Tadanac has gone up ten times—from 16,000 
tons of bullion in 1918 to 165,565 tons in 1928 
_the number of cases of lead poisoning has 
declined from 157 in 1918 to 52 in 1928, or a 
third of the earlier total. That is to say as 
far as numbers of cases are concerned, ‘lead- 
ing’ at Tadanac has declined to one-thirtieth 
the proportion of ten years ago. This is surely 
a betterment of working conditions for the 
world to note.” 
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KODAK RETIREMENT, ANNUITY, LIFE INSURANCE AND 
DISABILITY BENEFIT PLAN . 


HE retirement annuity, life insurance and 
disability benefit plan of the Eastman 
Kodak Company was outlined recently by 
M. B. Folsom, assistant to the vhairman of 
the company, in Bulletin No. 108, published 
by the American Management Association. 
The Canadian Kodak Company employs 
about 800 workers at Toronto. The writer 
traces the development of employees’ welfare 
schemes inaugurated by the company, the first 
of these being the wage dividend plan estab- 
lished in 1912 with the object of providing a 
sufficient amount of money annually for in- 
vestment so that after a reasonable period of 
service an employee would have accumulated 
from these dividends a sum adequate to pro- 
duce an income during old age. There was 
also established by the company an employees’ 
association fund and a service bonus. How- 
ever well these projects operated, it was felt 
that they did not meet the pension problem 
completely, and some further plan was con- 
sidered necessary. On December 31, 1928, the 
balance of the employees’ association fund 
amounted to $3,500,000, and it was decided 
that this fund should be used toward meeting 
the accrued liability of a pension plan. 

The new plan provides for a retirement an- 
nuity, life insurance and disability benefit. It 
is administered through an insurance com- 
pany, payment being made by the Kodak 
Company both for the accrued liability and 
current payments. 

Retirement Annuity—The retirement an- 
nuity for male employees is payable in 
monthly installments after twenty years of 
service at age 65, as follows: (a) For service 
before January 1, 1929, an annuity equal to 
one per cent of his salary at the rate paid in 
1928 multiplied by the number of years of 
service, prior to January, 1929; (b) For future 
service, an additional annuity equal to two 
per cent of each year’s salary from January 1, 
1929, to date of retirement, but not beyond 
the normal retirement date. For female em- 
ployees the same percentage applies, but the 
term of service required is 15 years, with re- 
tirement at sixty. Provision is made for re- 
tirement before the normal retirement age if 
the specified term of service has been reached. 
Also, if both the company and the employee 
so desire, retirement may be postponed after 
the normal date, the annuity payments (which 
remain the same) being deferred. Any man 
leaving for any reason after twenty years of 
service, and any woman after fifteen years 
service will receive a paid-up annuity entitling 
him or her to the annuity already paid for, to 


begin at the age of 65, if a man, and at the’ 


age of 60, if a woman. The maximum salary 
considered under the plan is $10,000, all 


salaries in excess of that being treated as 
$10,000. This, it is stated, automatically sets 
a maximum on the annuity, which is not likely 
to exceed $6,500 or $7,000. A minimum of $30 
per month at the age of 65 is specified and for 
retirement before age 65 the minimum is re- 
duced correspondingly. This minimum applies 
to employees in the United States and Eng- 
land. In some countries such as India and 
China where there are native employees with 
low salary rates a minimum is not specified 
in the contract but will be determined for 
each country. 

Infe Insurance.—Provision for life insurance 
is made under the following arrangement: (a) 
death benefit equal to six months’ salary for 
each employee who has completed six months 
and less than five years of service; (b) death 
benefit equal to one year’s salary for each 
employee who has completed five years of 
service. Upon commencement of the retire- 
ment annuity payments the life insurance will 
be decreased by the amount of these pay- 


ments until the life insurance is reduced] to $500. 


Total and Permanent Disability Benefits — 
Under the sickness benefit plan, sickness 
allowances are paid by the company to those 
who are sick whether the illness is of tempor- 
ary or permanent nature. For the longer 
service employees, these allowances run for 
twenty-six weeks. 

Under the total and permanent disability 
benefit plan the benefits outlined below are 
paid to those who are permanently and totally 
disabled, the payments commencing at the 
end of twenty-six weeks of disability :— 

(1) On total and permanent disability be- 
fore the completion of 15 years of service and 
before age 60, the disability benefit is the 
total death benefit computed at that time, 
payable in equal monthly installments of one- 
third of the monthly salary for the last 
calendar year. If death occurs before the 
total amount of the disability benefit has been 
paid, the balance is paid the beneficiary. 

(2) On total and permanent disability after 
the completion of 15 years of service, the dis- 
ability is the retirement annuity accumulated 
to the date of disability. 

(3) Death benefits continue to age 65 for 
men and age 60 for women, unaffected by pay- 
ment of disability benefit in case of disability 
occurring after completion of 15 years of ser- 
vice. Death benefits are reduced by the 
amount of disability benefits paid in case of 
disability occurring before completion of 15 
years of service. ; 

On leaving the service for any reason, the 
death benefit is discontinued, but the em- 
ployee has the usual option of continuing his 
insurance without medical examination. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC FOR 1928-9 


fe annual report of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works and Labour of the Province of 
Quebec for the year ending June 30, 1929, de- 
tails the work of the Department in admin- 
istering the various Acts and regulations that 
come under its jurisdiction. Among its duties 
and functions are: the supervision of all pro- 
ceedings under the Quebec Trades Disputes 
Act; supervision of the work of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission; the inspection 
of industrial establishments, especially from 
the standpoint of the workers’ safety and 
health; the carrying out of the provincial 
government’s fair wage policy, requiring the 
payment of current rates of wages in connec- 
tion with work under provincial government 
contracts; superintending licensed registry 
offices for domestic servants; administering 
the Boiler Inspection Act; superintending the 
inspection of foundries; maintaining provin- 
cial employment offices and supervising Juven- 
ile employment by means of educational cer- 
tificates issued to children under 16 years of 
age. The Deputy Minister of Labour points 
out that the Department of Labour had 
entered upon its forty-first year of existence, 
and that in view of the general expansion of 
its work it would soon require to publish an 
annual report separate from that of the Pub- 
lic Works division. 


Registration of Children—Since the pass- 
ing of the amendment to the Quebec Indus- 
trial Establishments Act in 1919, requiring 
educational certificates for children before 
they can be employed, 31,759 children have 
been registered. During the period covered 
by the report 2,356 children were registered 
at Montreal; 290 at Quebec; and 111 in the 
Eastern Townships. Complaints in regard to 
infringements of the Act totalled 480, of which 
86 were well founded. 


Industrial Accidents—There were reported 
to the Department by employers a total of 
2,180 accidents during the year, of which 32 
were fatal. This total exceeds the number of 
accidents (1,424) reported to the Compensa- 
tion Commission, and it is inferred that no 
claim was made to the Commission for many 
of the slight accidents. 


Steam Boilers—The report of the boiler in- 
spection branch indicates that, through the 
efforts of the inspectors, second hand boilers 
are disappearing from the market. The in- 
spectors have compelled drastic reductions in 
the pressure limitations of second-hand boilers, 
with the result that dealers are demolishing 
them for scrap iron. During the year, the 
number of boilers inspected was 1,228. 


Government Employment Bureaus—The 
general superintendent of employment bureaus 
reports that it was the best year in the 


history of the service, a total of 27,380 place- 


menits having been effected, of which approxi- 
mately 4,000 were placements of women. 
Agriculture, lumbering and building were the 
employments which attracted the most ap- 
plicamts. It is stated that the very consider- 
able increase in industrial activity in the 
northern part of the province will shortly 
necessitate the establishment of new bureaus 
to constitute a chain linking up with the 
offices at Montreal, Hull, Three Rivers and 
Sherbrooke. 

As regards licensed employment bureaus, 
these now number 8 in the city of Montreal. 
New licences have been constantly refused, 
such refusal extending to the keepers of 
registry offices for servants. However, the re- 
port points out that since the municipal tax 
office, after consultation with the City at- 
tornies, assumed the issuing of permits to 
proprietors of servants registry offices, there 
are now in Montreal nineteen such “ private 
bureaus run by women for hiring servants, 
under no one’s control, for the city has ceased 
to bother with bureaus for mien and women.” 
It is stated that it may be expedient to change 
the regulations in order to control servants’ 
registry offices. 


Trade Disputes and Sunday Labour—The 
report of the Registrar of Conciliation and 
Arbitration Councils outlines the few disputes 
in which official intervention was made. Sev- 
eral inquiries were also made into complaints 
received regarding Sunday work in plants in 
Northern Quebec. 


Overtime Permits—During the year 124 
requests were received for permission to have 
women and children work beyond the regula- 
tion hours. Only thirty-six of these were 
granted, for the policy of the department is 
to limit this derogation of the statute as 
much as possible. 


Board of Examining Electricians—The re- 
port of the chief examiner emphasizes thie 
work of his inspectors in educating electrical 
contractors in matters relating to the enforce- 
ment of the Canadian Electrical Code. During 
the year there were 101,100 inspections made, 
and 40,757 certificates issued. 

The report also indicates the work of the 
department in examining the competency of 
stationary engineers and the issuing and re- 
newal of licences to those qualified. 
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Report of Women’s Minimum Wage Board of Quebec 1928-29 


The third annual report of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission is included in 
the general report of the Department of Public 
Works and Labour for the year ending June 
30, 1929. A tabular summary is given for 
each of the orders issued to date by the Com- 
mission governing the industry concerned. So 
far, the Commission has issued orders gov- 
erning the employment of female workers in 
the following industries: Laundries, dyeworks 
and cleaning establishments; printing in all 
its branches; textile trades; boot and shoe 
and all other leather trades. Of the above 
orders, that governing the boot and shoe in- 
dustry was issued during the period covered by 
the 
1929, 489). 

Boot and Shoe Industry—During the year 
the Commission investigated the shoe and 
leather industry with a view to establish- 
ing a minimum wage scale. The working 
conditions encountered made the task difficult. 
It was found that most workwomen in such 
industries were on piecework with no fixed 
hours; that with each workwoman specializing 
the work was divided into many operations; 
that with the rotary system In vogue, one 
branch is busy for a certain period and then 
is idle when another becomes active; that 
many firms employ a system of sub-contract- 
ing making wage statistics difficult to compile. 
All these factors made the work of establishing 
a wage basis most complicated. However, a 
scale was eventually adopted unanimously by 


qualified representatives and approved by the’ 


Commission. In the whole province there are 
119 boot, shoe and leather establishments em- 
ploying 3,826 workwomen who receive an aver- 
age wage of $12.20 per week. Of the total 
number employed 416 receive less than the 
fixed minimum. . 

Laundries and Dyeworks—In the launder- 
ing industry in the city and island of Mont- 
real, there were 46 firms employing a total of 
1,391 workwomen whose average weekly wage 
was $12.96, as compared with 49 firms with 
1,162 workwomen, averaging $12.64 per week 
in the year previous. For the rest of the 
province there were 18 firms employing 288 
workwomen at an average wage of $9.08 per 
week. as compared with 20 firms employing 
246 workwomen at a weekly wage average 
of $9.36 during 1928. 


Textile industry—The textile industry in 
the city and island of Montreal had 17 firms 
employing a total of 3,012 workwomen at 
an average rate of $13.38 per week; in 1928, 
16 firms employing 314 workwomen paid a 


present report (Lasour Gazettre, May 


weekly average of $12.89. For the rest of 
the province, 24 firms, employing 6,372 women, 
paid a weekly average of $12.04, as compared 
with 24 firms, employing 6,507 women and 
paying an average of $11.40 per week in 1928. 
In this industry, the Commission issued a 
number of permits to aged, infirm or handi- 
capped workwomen, who for one reason or 
another were not in a position to earn the 
minimum salary to which their service in the 
industry entitled them. This enabled these 
workwomen to retain a permanent position 
instead of being deprived of the means of 
earning a living. The number of such per- 
mits is, however, so restricted as not to effect 
the standard scale of wages. At the end of 
the year there were 33 such permits in effect. 

Printing Industry.—There were 103 firms in 
Montreal and district employing a total of 
919 women in the printing industry curing the 
period under review. The average wage was 
$12.68 per week, as compared with the average 
of $12.14 per week in 1928 paid by 105 firms 
employing 820 women. In the rest of the 
province, 31 firms employed a totai of 201 
women, the average wage being $10.02 per 
week as compared with the 1928 figures of 
19 firms, 112 workwomen, and a weekly 
average wage of $7.92. 

New Investigations—The Commission is 
now making an inquiry into men’s and 
women’s clothing industry in which there are 
about 500 establishments, and is reopening the 
investigation begun in 1928 into the card- 
board box and paper bag factories with a view 
toward placing these establishments on an 
equal footing with others of the printing and 
paper industry generally. An inquiry will 
also be conducted into the tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry owing to serious complaints 
having been made by workmen’s unions. 

The Board of Health of Manitoba recently 
despatched a travelling clinic to investigate 
reports of the existence of silicosis amlong 
miners employed underground in the Cen- 
tral mining area of the Province. The clinic 
is conducted by Dr. I. Sigvaldson, Mr. John 
Foggie, chief sanitary inspector of Manitoba, 
and Mr. C. B. Bodle, X-Ray technician. They 
will also make tests on dust conditions in the 
mines, using special equipment recently se- 
cured from Ontario. 

The clinic was organized and despatched to 
the mines because of recent requests to have 
silicosis placed on the list of industrial 
diseases for which compensation is payable 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The expenses incidental to the work are being 
met by the mining companies. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Series of Regulations Issued by the Commission 


S INCE the passing of the Quebec Work- 

men’s Compensation Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission Act in 1928 
the Commission has issued rules, regulations 
and circulars from time to time on questions 
that have arisen in connection with adminis- 
tration of the Act. One of the circulars out- 
lines for the benefit of insurers the procedure 
suggested by the commission for the prompt 
disposal of claims. 


Medical and Hospital Treatment 


The following statement is made on the 
question of the selection of a hospital by the 
injured person :— 

“The Commission has:received several com- 
plaints from injured workmen to the effect 
that employers have, in certain instances, 
refused to allow them to select the hospital 
of their choice in cases where there is more 
than one hospital in the vicinity. 

“Subsection 1 of section 15 states very 
clearly that wherever there is more than one 
hospital, the injured person may select one 
of his own choice, and we feel it necessary 
to advise you by this circular that this right 
should not be interfered with. Self-insurers 
should guide themselves accordingly and we 
trust it may be possible for insurance com- 
panies, to so advise their policyholders by any 
convenient means.” 

Reference has been made in the Laxsour 
Gazerrmn (December, 1929, page 1444) to the 
Commission’s ruling that unqualified medical 
practitioners, such as bone-setters, are not 
recognized by them as medical practitioners 
for the purposes of the Act. 

The Commission makes the following rul- 
ing to safeguard insurers in regard to hospital 
expenses :— 

“In certain cases, it appears that workmen 
instead of taking advantage of the facilities 
provided for their treatment by the employer 
in cases of accident, present themselves at a 
hospital of their own choice where they are 
received without further formality, even in 
cases of minor injuries which ordinarily would 
not justify their admission to a hospital. 
Further, certain hospitals allow only doctors 
and surgeons on their staff to treat an injured 
workman and the doctor designated by the 
employer must discontinue his attendance on 
the patient as soon as he enters such a 
hospital. These practices, contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, are becoming so general that the 


Commission feels called upon to intervene. 
Interested parties will therefore please take 
note of the following rulings:— 

“1. The Commission, failing an agreement 
to the contrary with the employer, will refuse 
to approve accounts submitted for hospital 
charges in all cases when it is shown that the 
injured workman without evident necessity, 
has been admitted by the hospital requesting 
settlement of an account. 

“2. The Commission will refuse to approve 
the account of any hospital where the 
physician designated by the employer has not 
been admitted to visit and treat the injured 
workman. 

“3. The Commission will refuse to approve 
the account of any physician who may have 
treated an injured workman without the 
authorization of the employer concerned, 
except in cases of urgent necessity or when 
the employer has not procured for the injured 
workmen the services of a physician.” 


Caleulation of Wage Rates 


The methods followed in calculating the 
amount of daily wages In cases of temporary 
total incapacity are described as follows:— 

Workmen Engaged by the Month—The 
daily wages are estalbished by dividing the 
monthly wages by 26, if, however, the work- 
man usually works every day of the month, 
the monthly wages shall in that case be 
divided by 30. 

Workmen Engaged by the Week—The 
daily daily wages of a workman engaged by 
the week are established by dividing the 
weekly wages paid by 6, or by 7, if the work- 
man usually works on Sundays. 

Workmen Engaged by the Day—The daily 
wages are established by the wages agreed 
upon for the day of the accident, and failing 
an agreement, by the wages agreed upon for 
workmen doing the same class of work. 

Workmen Engaged by the Hour.—(a) Fixed 
Wages—The daily wages are established by 
multiplying the rate per hour by the number 
of hours which comprise a normal day of work 
for the injured workman, at the time and 
place of the accident. 

(b) Variable Wages—The daily wages of a 
workman engaged by the hour and whose 
wages vary, either by reason of the rate per 
hour and/or the number of hours worked per 
day, are established by dividing the last pay 
received before the accident by the number 
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of days on which he has worked to earn the 
amount paid. 

If the injured workman has worked less 
than one day, ‘his daily wages are then deter- 
mined by taking the average of the last pay 
received by workman employed in the same 
enterprise, following the method described in 
the preceding paragraph, or if there is no 
workman so employed, by taking a similar 
average for workmen in a like enterprise in 
the locality where the accident happened. 

Workmen Engaged at Piecework—The 
daily wages are established by dividing the 
last pay received before the accident by the 
number of days worked to earn this amount. 
Ii the injured workman has worked less than 
one day, the daily wages are then determined 
by taking the average of the last pay received 
by workmen employed in the same enterprise, 
following the method described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, or if there is no workman 
so employed, by taking a similar average for 
workmen in a like enterprise in the locality 
where the accident happened. 

Notr.—The daily wages shall include all 
allowances to the injured workman for board 
and lodging prior to the accident excluding 
any remuneration received for overtime. 

When the daily wages of the injured work- 
man have been established according to the 
foregoing rules, the compensation of 4 of the 
daily wages so established shall be paid to the 
injured workman on the basis of 6 days per 
week, or on the basis of 7 days when the 
workman usually works on Sundays. 

The ruling as to the apportionment of the 
expenses of the Commission was given in the 
Lasour GazrTrs, February, 1929, page 180. 


Another regulation deals with the subject 
of the disposal of claims in suspense at the 
expiration of the “healing period” of six 
months for which allowance is made in section 
11, subsection (2) of the Act. The Commis- 
slon points out that difficulties have arisen, 
chiefly due to the fact that 4% of the daily 
wages may possibly exceed the indemnity 
based on 4 of the annual wages applicable in 
cases of permanent partial incapacity. The in- 
structions given in the above mentioned cir- 
cular are therefore replaced by the follow- 
ing :— 

Such claims in suspense as at the expiration 
of the six months’ healing period may be 
classified under the following headings:— 

(1) The injured person is able to resume 
work but still requires medical attendance. 

(2) The injured person is unable to resume 
work at the expiration of six months from 
the date of his accident and the doctor is 
either not able to state whether there will be 
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any permanent incapacity or alternatively esti- 
mate the degree thereof at the time. 


“Tn cases coming under classification (1) 
above, where the workman at the end of six 
months has returned to work but still requires 
medical attendance, all charges in this con- 
nection shall be paid by the employer or the 
insured as long as such attendance is certified 
as necessary as the result of the accident. In 
other words, Section 15 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1928, is not limited to the 
healing period of six months. 


“In cases coming under classification (2) 
above, the employer or his insurer should im- 
mediately advise the Commission of the an- 
nual wages on which the indemnity should be 
based and we will issue an award for pro- 
visional weekly allowance on this basis pay- 
able until the definite fixing of the compensa- 
tion to which the injured person may be en- 
titled, but in no case shall this provisional 
allowance exceed the weekly indemnity pre- 
viously paid for temporary total incapacity. 

“Tf at any time after the expiration of the 
healing period of six months, the surgeon’s 
final report establishes that the injured per- 
son suffers no permanent partial incapacity, 
Form 16 should be forwarded to the Com- 
mission together with the Surgeon’s Report, 
which will permit us to close our file and auto- 
matically cancel the provisional allowance pre- 
viously accorded. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that the injured person is entitled to 4 
of his daily wages at the time of the accident 
for the entire period of total incapacity. If 
the provisional weekly allowance was less than 
the indemnity payable for temporary total 
incapacity, the difference should be paid to 
the injured person before submitting Form 16. 


“Tf the final medical report fixes a certain 


‘degree of permanent incapacity and same is 


approved, the Commission will issue its award 
with a special reservation as to the amounts 
paid to the claimant subsequent to the expira- 
tion of the healing period of six months.” 


Care of Injured Workmen 


On the subject of the care of injured work- 
man it is pointed out that Section 15 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, entitles the in- 
jured person, in addition to the compensation 
set forth in the Act, to the following advant- 
ages :— ; 

(a) To all medical, surgical, pharmaceutical 
and hospital charges. 


(b) To the supplying and normal renewing 
during the period of twelve months of pros- 
thetic and orthopedic appliances the use where- 
of is deemed necessary. 
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Section 16 requires the employer to procure 
for the injured person the services of a physi- 
cian speaking his language (English or 
French). 

“The Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion, not interpreting these provisions in a re- 
strictive sense, is of the opinion that the words 
medical charges, etc., etc., include all the 
accessory and incidental expenses incurred as 
the result of the attention necessitated by the 
condition of the injured person. That is to 
say, the employer must bear all the expenses 
incurred in the treatment of the injured per- 
son, with certain exceptions which may be 
recognized by the Commission, and is obliged 
to make, at the proper time, all necessary ad- 
vances of money for this purpose.” 


Tariff of Physicians, Nurses, Hospitals, Ete. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
published in January, in pamphlet form, a 
tariff of the value of the services of physicians, 
surgeons, nurses and hospital establishments 
attending the victim of an accident within the 
provisions of the Act. This tariff became 
effective as from January 1, 1930: Failing any 


agreement to the contrary, the charges for ser- 
vice must not exceed the figures stated in the 
tariff. 

The Hospital tariff is as follows:—- 


1. For each day in hospital, including 


bed, board and attendance of 

orderly.. ; he 250 
2. Operating room, major operation. . 10 00 
3. Operating room, minor operation.. 5 00 
4. Regional or intraspinal anaesthesia.. 5 00 


5. No charge shall be allowed for a local 
anaesthetic. 

The Nurses tariff is as follows:— 

6. For each day or night spent at pa- 
tient’s domicile by registered or 
graduate nurse, under supervision 
of physician... .. Nae aT 

7. For each domiciliary ‘visit by regis- 
tered or graduate nurse, under 
supervision of Dae including 


necessary dressings. 1 00 
8. For each day of nursing care by other 
than a registered’ or graduate 
nurse. 
(a) In cities of 10,000 or over. 3 00 


(b) In other places than cities 
Ol, TOOGU) Or rover a on gl uo Oat 


The medical and surgical tariffs give the 
charges for ordinary practice, for operations, 
and for special treatments, and for the allow- 
ances made for consultation, mileage, etc. 





Coal Mining Accidents in United States in 1929 


In an article in the Coal Age, January, 1930, 
Mr. W. W. Adams, of the Accident Statistics 
section of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
states that while only tentative figures are 
available now, indications are that casualties 
last year will include 2,186 deaths, or 10 more 
than the number shown by final figures for 
the previous year. The fatality rate was 3-65 
for each million tons of coal produced, as 
compared with the preceding year’s rate of 
3°78. 

“Tt is too early,” Mr. Adams states, “to 
determine the death rate per thousand men 
employed; that rate will not be known until 
all companies have reported to the Bureau of 
Mines the number of men they employed last 
year, which will hardly be before August or 
September of the present year. However, 
unless some material change occurred in the 
average daily productivity per man from the 
amount shown in the previous year, it is prob- 
able that the year 1929 will show a small 
reduction in the death rate per thousand 300- 
day workers as well as per million tons of 
coal produced. 

“No cne knows how many non-fatal in- 
juries occurred, because a complete record of 
them is not kept, but it is known that for 
every fatality there are not less than 50 in- 
juries causing disability for one day or more. 
On this basis it is estimated that at least 
one hundred thousand persons were injured. 
The average injury represents a loss of 15 


days. Therefore the injuries which occurred 
last year represent at least one and one-half 
million days of disability. That was the 
‘healing-period’—the amount of time required 
for the injuries to heal sufficiently for the 
men to return to work. Lacking reports for 
injuries, the past year may best be judged 
by its record of fatal accidents alone.” 


The three outstanding causes of coal-mine 
fatalities—falls of roof and coal, haulage, and 
explosions of gas or dust—accounted for 81 
per cent of all fatal accidents in 1929. 


The writer points out that “modern methods 
and equipment have made it possible to pro- 
duce a given quantity of work with fewer 
men and a smaller actual loss of life than 
was possible in former years when more 
primitive methods and equipment were used. 
The smaller loss of life, however, may con- 
celvably become heavier in proportion to the 
number of men engaged than was the case 
when more men were killed and more men 
were employed. The great object of safety 
work, of course, 1s to reduce the actual num- 
ber of lives lost, an accomplishment which 
has been achieved at many mines in recent 
years, but it is also essential that the smaller 
number of men required to do the work with 
modern equipment should have their occu- 
pations made safer so that they as individuals 
and as a group may have a more favourable 
life-expectancy than their predecessors had.” 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
Proceedings at Twelfth Annual Convention, Quebec, 1929 


HE twelfth annual convention of the Can- 

adian Construction Association was held 
in Quebec City from January 28 to 30, with 
a registered attendance of over 200 delegates 
and guests, including a large delegation from 
the west. With every province represented, 
the convention was one of the most largely 
attended and successful in the history of the 
association. In his presidential address Mr.S. E. 
Dinsmore reviewed construction conditions in 
Canada. Touching on the operation of the 
wheat pools as a determining economic factor, 
the president said :— 

“The withholding of western wheat from 
the market by the Wheat Pool lowered ex- 
port trading and adversely affected railway 
earnings, but the wheat is still a negotiable 
form of wealth and will this year be sold and 
transported, perhaps at greater advantage to 
western farmers. More serious than the with- 
holding of the wheat was the diminution of 
crop in 1929, both in the East and the West, 
caused largely by weather conditions entirely 
beyond human control. The crop of 1930 
may entirely rectify this situation.” 

Continuing his outline of industrial activity 
during the past year, President Dinsmore ob- 
served that “although many classes of in- 
dustry maintained a heavy production 
throughout the. year, customary seasonal fall 
depression was more pronounced than usual 
and unemployment was reported from many 
centres as being unusually high. Despite 
these setbacks, however, Canadian business for 
the whole year has set many new records and 
has emphasized again both the industry and 
the resources of the Canadian people. Eco- 
nomists report that they see nothing alarm- 
ing in the recession of business during the 
last quarter of the year, nothing to indicate 
any permanent slowing activity, and nothing 
to suggest that 1930 will not be a year of prog- 
ress and prosperity. 

“The year just closed has been, from a 
construction standpoint, one of the greatest 
in the history of the country. Construction 
projects amounted in value to $576,651,000 or 
more than 22 per cent in excess of our pre- 
vious peak year. If business conditions con- 
tinue as in the past, it is fair to estimate that 
1940 will see Canada reach the billion mark 
in building construction projects.” 

The president advocated a more efficient 
eredit system, and recommended a “levelling 
out” of construction activity, urging both 
federal and provincial governments to have 


their construction operations carried on during 
the slack period, thereby relieving winter un- 
employment. 


Apprenticeship-—On the subject of appren- 
ticeship he said: “There has been no serious 
shortage of building mechanics during the past 
year. This is rather a significient fact when 
we consider the great volume of construction 
completed. With the apprenticeship system 
which we thave inaugurated in the Province of 
Ontario, the time is not far distant when there 
will be sufficient apprentices completing their 
time each year to take care of the increased 
construction which will come with the growth 
of our Dominion. We are glad to see British 
Columbia organizing an apprenticeship system, 
and we would urge that a similar system of 
training be commenced in each of the other 
provinces so that mechanics will be trained 
all over the Dominion in sufficient numbers to 
meet the requirements of our advancement 
and thus remove the necessity .of bringing 
mechanics in from foreign countries.” 


Manager’s Report 


The report of Mr. J. Clark Reilly, general 
manager of the association, emphasized the 
progress reported in the registnataon of appren- 
tices, and also the advances made in the for- 
mation of a “Construction Safety Association” 
under the authority of the Ontario Workman’s 
Compensation Board for general contractors 
with payroll of $30,000 or over per annum. 


Labour Disputes—-Mr., Reilly dealt with the _ 
record of labour disputes in the building indus- 
try as follows:—“ During the past year, labour 
disturbances in the construction industry in 
Canada have not been of a very serious char- 
acter. ‘There were 26 strikes in all, 20 of which 
were for increases in wages, 3 due to union 
troubles, and 3 to other causes. These affected 
5,095 employees and involved a total of 56,344 
working days. Twelve of the strikes were 
settled in favour of the workers, 3 in favour of 
the employers, and 11 were compromised with 
resulting wage increases. Fifteen oned their 
settlement to negotiations between the parties 
involved, five to the offices of the Department 
of Labour, one to arbitration, one to replace- 
ment and four to return of workers. Nearly 
all these disputes took place in May, though 
there were three in September. Most of them 
were of comparatively short duration though 
one lasted for 88 days and another for 19 
days.” 
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Five-Day Week—As regards the five-day 
week, Mr. Reilly reported: “The effort con- 
tinues to have the five-day week of forty hours 
adopted in the skilled trades of our industry 
when agreements are being signed. This mat- 
ter ought to be very carefully considered, both 
in the light of experience with this plan in the 
places where it has been ‘tried, and as to its 
possible effects on our work. It should be 
specially recognized that conditions in factor- 
ies and other forms of indoor occupations must 
necessarily differ from construction, where at 
best in Canada the work is highly seasonal. 
It should also be noted that attempits to in- 
stitute this plan are usually accompanied with 
the demand for increased rates per hour, so as 
to bring the wage for 40 hours up to that 
previously earned in the 44-hour week.” 


Subsequently, the general contractors sec- 
tion of the: organization registered its opposi- 
tion to the five-day week because it con- 
sidered it not applicable to the construction 
industry or to Canada owing to the climatic 
conditions. 


Employment and Immigration 


The convention adopted a resolution deal- 
ing with the maintenance of prosperity and 
Canadian development in which it recom- 
mended the Dominion Government to take 
action as follows:— 

(1) “To take immediate steps to consult 
with the leaders of industry and economists 
with the firm intention of formulating a policy 
that will ensure the continued vigorous de- 
velopment of Canada which has been in evid- 
ence In recent years. 

(2) “Further, having in mind the need for 
sustained employment, the industrial and com- 
mercial life of Canada should be so planned 
and directed that winter unemployment shall 


be no more than a period of slackening not 


imposing suffering and want on a large sec- 
tion of our population. 

(3) “Further, in view of the fact that our 
population is limited, and that larger num- 
bers of people are required to develop our 
resources, particularly agriculture, an aggres- 
sive policy be put into effect that will result 
in selected and: properly directed settlement of 
a larger population into suitable empty spaices 
of the country.” 


Progress in Apprentice Training in the Building Trades 


Mr. Joseph M. Pigott, of the Pigott-Healy 
Construction Company, outlined to the Con- 
vention the work of the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee during the past year. 


You will recall, he said, that in the years 
1919-1920 there was a very small construction 
program in this country. There was, at the 
same time, a scarcity of trained mechanics. 
A survey was made of the situation, and it 
was found that there were less than two hun- 
dred boys who were indentured in the build- 
ing trades; less than two hundred boys in 
training to replace the mechanics. A number 
of our firms started a movement to revive 
interest in the question of apprenticeship and 
to encourage the taking on of boys on the 
part of employers. Year after year we con- 
ducted apprenticeship contests in different 
cities where we held our conventions. Boys 
were brought to these conventions from all 
parts of the country and were entered in the 
contest, and silver cups or prizes were given 
to these boys. Later, at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition in Toronto, as a public fea- 
ture, we constructed a building with appren- 
tices and attached to it a big sign board draw- 
ing the attention of the millions of public 
that here were trades that were crying for men 
and pointing out the advantages of having a 


eood trade. That building was quite a suc- 
cess in promoting interest in apprenticeship 
work. 


The problem up to that time had been 
largely one of getting boys who would enter 
the trades and persuading the parents of boys 
that a gool trade in the building industry was 
a worth-while life’s work for any boy. A sur- 
vey that we made three years later showed 
that we had increased the number of boys 
three or four times. We had about four hun- 
dred at that time in the Dominion, but, of 
course, that was simply absurd. It meant 
that there was nothing being done. Then we 
made a study of the situation and we found 
that there were several factors that contribu- 
ted to the condition; in other words, the ap- 
prenticeship business was dead, and we found 
that one of the biggest difficulties was seasonal 
unemployment, the fact that there were slack 
times in the winter, and the employers would 
not bind themselves to take boys on for four 
years and teach them a trade to carry them 
through the winter. We also found that, 
while a certain number of employers were 
willing to take boys on and carry them 
through the winter at their own expense, they 
objected very strongly to the principle of 
training boys for their competitors to take on 
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at the end of their training. So we had to 
meet these two big difficulties, and we finally 
worked out a plan, the essentials of which are 
briefly as follows:— 


The New Plan—The plan contemplated a 
system of indenture whereby a boy would be 
taken on by an employer for four years. To 
take up the slack time in the winter months 
it was felt that the boy should be put into a 
technical school, as a member’of an organized 
plan, in his particular trade; that the boy 
should be paid for continuous employment, 
including period in school; and we were in 
favour of some form of assessment which 
would place the expense of training these boys 
on the industry as a whole instead of having 


it fall on the shoulders of the men who took: 


enough interest in this work. Whether that 
assesment should cover the salary of the boy 
for the whole year or just the expenses while 
he was going to school was an open question, 
but after a canvas made all over the country 
it was decided that the whole industry should 
be used as a training ground for the boys and 
the boys be given a variety of training under 
a superintendent. 


The Ontario Plan—You may recall that we 
succeeded in having an Act drawn up in On- 
tario, at the time of the old Drury Govern- 
ment. It was the opinion of the Canadian 
Executive that we should concentrate on some 
one province, and it was decided, because the 
conditions were rather favourable at that time 
in Ontario, to endeavour to get the province 
of Ontario to enact enabling legislation cover- 
ing apprenticeship in the province, and when 
that plan was in operation and the system 
found to be a success, that it might well be 
advocated and urged in other provinces. We 
knew and felt that the other provinces were 
equally interested with Ontario, but if we 
could get the Act through in one province it 
would make the work that much easier for the 
Governments in other provinces and for the 
employers there. The Drury Government 
had set up what they called an unemployment 
council, and there we found an opportunity to 
present a plan of this apprenticeship scheme, 
under the head of teaching boys trades so 
that they would not be in the ranks of the 
unemployed. The Drury Government did 
draw up an Act, but as you remember, there 
came a change in the political situation. 

About two years after a lange delegation 
waited on Premier Ferguson and explained 
the difficulties of the plan to him and asked 
him to give us enabling legislation to put this 
plan into effect. At that time, Premier Fer- 
guson felt that, although he was in entire 
agreement with the whole idea, he took it 


under consideration, and in three or four days 
advised us that the Government could not, at 
that time, see its way clear to undertake this 
legislation because it involved tremendous ex- 
pense, and he felt that if it was done for the 
construction industry, it would have to be 
done for other industries. At the same time 
he advised us to adopt the plan ourselves, put 
it into effect as far as we were able to do so 
and come back when it was operating and we 
had straightened some of the details out, and 
he would consider it again. 

To show a demand for a system of this: 
kind, employers generally, some manufacturers 
concerned, and the labour unions, all contri- 
buted funds for two years to put this aprentice- 
ship plan into operation in Hamilton and To- 
ronto quite successfully. The boys were in- 
dentured to employers, and in the winter time 
they were sent to technical schools, When 
we went back to Premier Ferguson, we went 
with a background, All the expense for.this 
was being borne by only just a few employ- 
ers who were willing to make the sacrifice in 
order to get it under way, and we did not 
labour the point with the employers refusing 
to pay their share, Organized labour has been 
very strongly in favour of this plan. In On- 
tario in particular they have been quite en- 
thusiastic about this plan. . 

On the second occasion, Premier Ferguson 
decided that we had given a very good demon- 
stration of the possibilities of this plan and he 
had a bill drawn up. The beneficial results of 
that Act I do not need to stress unduly. 


Payment of apprentices—I have spoken of 
the scarcity of men at that time. In 1912 
the totals of construction in our country were 
less than $500,000,000, and last year we had 
roughly $600,000,000; and it is pointed out to 
you that the $500,000,000 of 1912 represent 
something like $750,000,000 to-day in building, 
so that we have not had a boom; we have had 
just a normal building year. We have for 
years felt the scarcity of men, that is of 
properly trained men; good mechanics have 
been getting fewer and fewer, We have all 
agreed and found that you cannot make a 
mechanic in a trade school, nor can you make 
a proper mechanic on a job without some sup- 
plementary technical training that has both a 
direct and an indirect bearing on this trade. 
We have been doing this for some years now, 
putting our apprentices into technical schools 
and paying them while they are there. We 
have found the plan gives excellent results; the 
boys come along very much faster and are 
very valuable after their three years, Some of 
these apprentices, after three years at the 
technical school, are quite as good as their 
fathers without the technical training, 
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Ontario Apprenticeship Act—The Act briefly 
is this; it brings minors engaged in designated 
trades, We define designated trades as a trade 
which asks to be included in the Act and backs 
it up with the signature of a certain number 
of representative employers, and also by re- 
questing that employees in trades be included 
and come in under the Apprenticeship Act. 
We now have nine designated trades that 
come under the Act in Ontario. Minors in 
these nine trades must, under the Act, be 
indentured to their employers and that agree- 
ment must be registered with the Inspector 
of Apprenticeship in Ontario, Certain con- 
ditions and regulations are laid down respect- 
ing the duties of the employers and also of 
the employees. Attached to this indenture 
contract is a set of general regulations and 
trade regulations, and, in some cases, very 
local regulations. These trade regulations 
in the various trades have been worked out 
by joint committees of employers and men, 
and the Provincial Committee has considered 
it advisable to give them as great a measure 
of liberty in that respect as possible. 


It was the intention to set up under this Act 
Apprenticeship Committees in the different 
trades in the different cities, There we ran 
into difficulties, There were cities that had 
no unions at all for certain trades. There were 
other cities that had two unions in the same 
trade, and we found that it was going to be 
impossible to have peace and harmony, so 
that the Provincial Department of Labour 
simply appointed District Inspectors to con- 
trol and govern the work, and these District 
Inspectors set up the trade committee to 
cover the work. 


The Act provides that the boy must be 
properly trained; he must be sent to school 
at least eight weeks; he must be given con- 
tinuous employment; he must be given a rate 
of wage which the board does not stipulate; 
but the board does set down the minimum 
that the boy should be paid. This was found 
necessary because we had contracts coming 
in from small towns with boys getting $5 a 
week, We had quite a veriety of rates be- 
ing paid not only between different trades, 
but between one city and another in the 
same trade, 

The Act, as I said, was merely a piece of 
enabling legislation, and it gave powers to 
the Committee to do a great many things, 
always subject to the consent of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-in-Council, 


The Ontario Act was very largely patterned 
on the South African plan. There is a Pro- 
vincial Committee consisting of the chairman, 
four members representing the employers, four 


members representing organized labour, and 
one man appointed by the Department of Edu- 
cation, Technical Branch. We have a Chief 
Inspector who has his office in the Parliament 
Buildings in Toronto, and has a ‘staff under 
him there consisting of two or three mail clerks 
and two or three stenographers, and he has at 
the present time five district inspectors who 
have headquarters in Toronto, Ottawa and 
Windsor. The expenses of the administration 
of this Act have been borne by the On- 
tario Government. It has been the intention 
of the industry to eventually carry the cost 
of this work, In many of its aspects it is ° 
comparable to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, when it was created, was assisted by 
the Province of Ontario by a grant of $100,000 
a year until such time as the mdustry could 
carry the administrative cost, and they have 
been carrying that cost for the last year or 
two, 


Technical Schools—The position of the 
technical schools in this work is this: The 
Government has directed various technical 
schools in Ontario to provide such accommoda- 
tion, such teaching and at such times as the 
Apprenticeship Board may require to have this 
work properly carried out. Except in one or 
two cases, we have met with wonderful co- 
operation and help from the Technical Schools. 
Quite a lot of progress has been made in the 
last year or two in this work. We have to- 
day over twelve hundred boys in Ontario 
indentured and learning trades. We have 
every reason to believe that at the close of 
1930 we will have two thousand five hundred 
boys, as we have been gaining momentum each 
month. We have met with a great deal of 
trouble in carrying out this plan and putting it | 
into force, owing almost entirely to a lack of 
understanding of its purpose. In the case, 
for instance, of the plumbing and steamfit- 
ting industries, the employers in these indus- 
tries as a whole, outside of the City of To- 
ronto, felt very strong objections to the whole 
Act, and it was practically impossible for the 
Inspectors to enforce any of its terms, The 
plumbing and steam-fitting industries failed to 
realize that we had not inflicted this Act 
on them, but we had applied it to them at 
the request of a number of employers of the 
trade, and we were simply carrying out the 
terms of the Act. We had a lot of hard 
work with the new employers, trying to ex- 
plain the purposes of the Act, and it was not 
until the Government sent for representative 
employers from all cities of Ontario that all 
difficulties were cleared up, and these employ- 
ers have gone back to indenture their boys and 
conform in every way with the terms of the 
Act. 
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Overcrowded Trades—We ran into a rather 
peculiar situation in the industry. We had, 
I suppose owing to our inexperience, imagined 
that it would be difficult to get the boys, but 
we found out that this was not the case. It 
was hard to get boys in the plastering trade, 
but not in the others, We found that employ- 
ers as a whole were quite indifferent in the 
majority of trades. We, therefore, knew that 
it was a matter of working on the employer 
to get him interested, and we found a trained 
man for the purpose. But we also, to our sur- 
prise, found that two trades, the plumbing 
and the electrical, were overcrowded; that 
these two trades were in a sense using minors 
as cheap labour. There we had an entirely 
different problem because we had to eliminate 
the surplus minors from these trades, We had, 
in the City of Toronto, 600 journeymen steam- 
fitters and plumbers and we had 500 appren- 
tices. None of these apprentices were inden- 
tured, and it was apparent to anyone that very 
few had learned their trade. Very few of 
these boys had continuous employment, The 
result was that the boy was wasting years 
during which he should have been learning a 
trade, and such men as were turned out were 
trained in a very indifferent fashion and were 
no credit to their business. We have had to 
meet this situation in this way; we have had 
these employers agree that they will indenture 
such boys in these trades as they feel they 
can safely pledge themselves to carry, and 
that, from now on the rest of these minors will 
be carried until they disappear. Either they 
run out of work and are laid off, or they leave, 
but no new boys can be taken on except 
under the terms of the Apprenticeship Act. 
At the same time, to meet that same over- 
crowding in the trades, we have had to lay 
down a temporary scale of wages running up to 
$13 a week until such time as the situation 
clears itself up. 


Assessments—-We have had trouble in the 
brick and mason trades, to solve the problem 
of continuous employment, which threatened 
to become a serious problem, In these trades 
we found it necessary to set up some bureau or 
training house in order to train a sufficient 
number of boys to serve that trade. The need 
of assessment has been very urgent during all 
this time, but every one of these trades, in 
all of the work that they are doing, have 
asked that, as quickly as possible, the assess- 
ment feature of the Act be put into force. It 
is now being put into force. We have had 
the advantage of having clerks from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to make a 
study of pay-roll returns and make calculations 
as to the cost of carrying on the work, and it 
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is quite confidently expected that the as- 
sessment will be enforced and the money 
raised for the placing of boys in the school 
next winter, When the assessment feature is 
put into force, we are quite positive that 
the boys in Ontario who will then be learning 
a trade under a proper form of indenture will 
be at least 4,000, and we have to base our 
assessment figures on that number. We have 
had great assistance from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, You will realize that the 
gathering of pay-roll data and figures is a very 
easy task when we have at our hand there 
almost all the data and figures that we re- 
quire. At the same time, I am fully alive 
to the objectionable feature of tying any 
other work of this kind on to the work that 
is being done by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, and we can only expect from this 
Board that, to a practical extent, they will fur- 
nish us with the results of the stamp and 
machinery that they have at their disposal, 
and so cut down our costs. At the outset 
I started this in Ontario with the idea of iron- 
ing out all troubles and making a practical 
application of various ideas, and it is to be 
hoped that other Provinces (I have in mind 
particularly British Columbia and Quebec) will 
follow suit. British Columbia at the present 
time, is about to enact legislation similar to 
ours. Quebec has been intensely interested in 
trade training and what might be called ap- 
prenticeship work, for many years, As I was 
saying, it is to be hoped that, as we work out 
this plan in Ontario, what is done there will 
be followed very closely by you members all 
over the country. 


Mr. Pigott concluded his address with a trib- 
ute to the small group of men who had been 
labouring for many years, and particularly 
Mr. Carswell, Mr. Mero and Mr. Oakley, who, 
he said, “never hesitated to cancel any en- 
gagement they had to come to Toronto and 
meet me or any other member of the Board, 
or to meet a labour committee, at a moment’s 
notice. I do not think that we can ever thank 
these men enough.” 





The City Council of Sudbury, Ontario, re- 
cently appointed the city building inspector, 
Mr. H. C. Roseborough, to act also in the 
capacity of safety inspector, with authority 
to make safety rules to govern the employ- 
ment in the building trades. The new safety 
inspector stated that the provincial govern- 
ment had called attention to the number of 
accidents in the Sudbury area, but he pointed 
out that most of these occurred in connection 
with actual mining operations, and that acci- 
dents were infrequent in the city itself. 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Winter Courses for Farmers in Quebec 


The Quebec Department of Agriculture, at 
the request of rural communities, has decided 
to organize winter courses for the benefit of 
farmers. Seven hundred farmers were in at- 
tendance at a recent course held in Victoria- 
ville. Agricultural experts and advisers also 
gave an abbreviated course to 600 farmers at 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, Berthier county, dur- 
ing January. 

The Department of Agriculture has decided 
to hold a series of lectures in 25 rural constitu- 
encies of the province during the winter, in 
accordance with the development of Hon. J. 
L. Perron’s program. 


Class for Training Teachers at Windsor— 
¥ Walkerville Technical School 


A class for the training of teachers for eve- 
ning courses has recently been established 
in the Windsor-Walkerville Technical School, 
under the supervision of Mr. Gavin, Principal. 
of the Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers at Hamilton. 

The class has been arranged, primarily, to 
suit the convenience of uncertified men and 
women who are now engaged in evening class 
teaching or those who plan to undertake such 
work. Heretofore, it has been necessary for 
candidates to attend the Hamilton College to 
receive instruction. 


Foreman Training Plans 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
recently published a booklet prepared by its 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau entitled “ Fore- 
man Training Plans.” It contains a selection 
of training courses given by prominent com- 
panies in various industries throughout the 
United States and Canada. The writer points 
out that “it is the realization both of the 
change in the relationships in industry and 
the necessity of developing ‘key men’ that is 
responsible for the enthusiasm with which 
foreman training, in one form or another, has 
been adopted by many of the progressive busi- 
ness organizations of the country within the 
last ten years. For the foreman, the oppor- 
tunity for training is a great one. By a more 
intelligent understanding of his job and by 
friendly co-operation with his men, he is bet- 
ter able to control both the mechanical and 
human equipment of the shop, and finds an 
interest and pleasure in his work not possible 
before. To the men, it means a sympathetic 
atmosphere in which to work and a certain 
inspiration to do one’s best. The management 
in return for its expenditure on training may 
profit from good-spirited teamwork, fewer ac- 
cidents, a lower labour turnover, greater out- 
put, better quality of work on the part of 
both journeymen and apprentices, and am- 
proved workshop management.” 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAF2zTY AND HEALTH 


Railway Accidenis in Canada in 1927 


The 23rd report of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada for the calendar 
year 1927, just published, states that accidents 
to the number of 2,862, covering 353 persons 
killed and 3,091 persons injured, were reported 
to the Board during the year ended December 
31, 1927, as compared with 2,517 accidents 
reported during the year 1926, covering 429 
persons. killed and 2,620 persons injured. 

The figures given show :— 

(1) Thirteen passengers killed in the year 
1926 and 13 passengers killed in the year 1927. 
The number of passengers injured in 1926 was 
329, as compared with 382 in 1927; an increase 
of 53. 
~ (2) One hundred and thirty-two employees 
killed in the year 1926, and 101 in 1927; a 
decrease of 31. The number of employees 
injured in 1926 was 1,727, as compared with 
2,051 in 1927; an increase of 324. 
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(3) Two hundred and eighty-four others 
killed in the year 1926, and 239 in 1927; a 
decrease of 45. The number of others injured 
in 1926 was 564, as compared with 658 in 1927; 
an increase of 94. 

It is pointed out that of the 239 others 
killed, 121 or 50 per cent were trespassers, and 
that of the 658 others injured 131 or 19 per 
cent were trespassers. 

Attention is again directed to the statement 
setting out in detail the situation as regards 
highway crossing accidents during the past five 
years. It will be observed therefrom that 
there has been a total of 1,862 accidents, 
covering 462 persons killed and 1,797 injured. 
Crossings protected by gates accounted for 25 
killed and 82 injured; Crossings protected by 
bell accounted for 69 killed and 250 injured; 
Crossings protected by watchmen accounted 
for 3 killed and 50 injured; Crossings unpro- 
tected accounted for 365 killed and 1,415 in- 
jured. 
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There were 323 accidents at protected cross- 
ings, covering 97 persons killed and 382 in- 


jured. At unprotected crossings there have - 


been 1,089 accidents, covering 365 persons 
killed and 1,415 injured. During the year 
1927 there were 314 highway crossing accidents 
investigated, of which number 64 occurred at 
protected crossings, leaving unprotected cross- 
ings to account for 250 accidents. 

Automobile accidents totalled 263, divided 
as follows:—At crossings protected by gates, 
3: at crossings protected by watchmen, 8; 
at crossings protected by bell, 34; at crossings 
unprotected, 218. 

Horse and rig accidents numbered 24 and 
pedestrian accidents 27. 

During the year 1927 there were 317 high- 
way crossing accidents reported to the Board 
covering 99 persons killed and 425 injured, as 
compared with 300 accidents reported in 1926, 
covering 129 persons killed and 370 injured. 


Province of Quebec Safety League 


The sixth annual meeting of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League was held at Montreal 
on January 17. The address of the President, 
Mr. E. J. L’Espérance, dealt for the most 
part with the automobile danger. In the in- 
dustrial field he stated 28,600 accidents had 
been reported in twelve months. 

The secretary’s report pointed out that the 
Quebec League benefitted from the experience 
of the best safety organizations in Europe 
and on this continent, and enumerated the 
following safety organizations with which 
friendly relations were maintained. 

The Canadian National Safety League. 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario. 

Ontario Safety League. 

Maritimes Safety League. 

British Columbia Safety League. 

National Safety Council (US.A.). 

International Safety Survey Department, 
League of Nations (Geneva). 

National Safety First Association (Great 
Britain). 

Swedish Association for the Protection of 
Workers (Sweden). 

L’Association Fédérale de la Suisse Pour la 
Prévention des accidents et pour Hy- 
giene Industrielle (Switzerland). 

Association des Fonctionnaires Allemands 
et des Inspecteurs du travail (Germany). 

Association of Belgian Manufacturers for 
the Protection of Industrial Accidents 
(Belgium). 

L’Association des Manufacturiers Italiens 
pour la Prévention des Accidents Indus- 
triels (Italy). 


New South Wales Safety First Association 
(Australia). 

L’Association des Industries de 
contre les Accidents du 
(France). 

Central Austrian Office Accident Protection 
(Vienna). 

The League’s activities during the year were 
considered under three heads, legislation, 
organization, and education. Under the first 
head the secretary stated that “the outstand- 
ing legislation enacted during the year and for 
which we make bold to exact our large share 
of credit—is the compulsory stop law at rail- 
road crossings not protected by watchmen, 
gates or automatic signals. The law was 
passed during the last Session and was actu- 
ally put in force on July 1st. The record of 
accidents for 6 months ‘at railroad crossings 
showing a decrease in fatalities of no less than 
33 lives, gives a clear idea of the wisdom of 
the Government’s action. 

During the past year the provincia] govern- 
ment was asked to consider a proposal that 
boards of inquiry should be established in 
the larger cities to investigate all accidents. 
Under the head “organization” the secretary 
mentioned the Round Table Discussion Com- 
mittee that had been organized during the past 
year in the industrial Section under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Allan M. Mitchell. Out of 
this committee were developed the Construc- 
tion, the First Aid, and the Industrial Hygiene 
Committees. 

Under the Heading “Education”; the sec- 
retary, Mr. Arthur Gaboury, referred to the 
work carried on in connection with fire drills, 
safety councils, workmen safety committees, 
and also to the extensive safety propaganda 
carried on by means of posters, leaflets, bulle- 
tins, calendars, etc. 

Agenda for 1930—The League’s program of 
work for the coming year includes the follow- 
ing lines of action:— 

Increase membership to cover the whole 
Province of Quebec. 

Organize branches in all industrial centres 
and cities of the Province. 

Resume as early as possible the regular 
publication of our official organ. 

Carry on the organization of Safety 
Brigades in every school of the Province. 

Organize Workmen’s Safety Committees in 
all industries of the Province. 

Obtain through the suggestion box system 
the workmen’s view in Accident Prevention. 

Increase membership of the Courteous 
Chauffeurs Club throughout the Province. 

Increase membership of the Prudent Com- 
mercial Vehicle Chauffeurs Club. 


France 
Travail 
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Suggest amendment for the protection of 
window-cleaners. 

Follow up scaffold inspection by-law. 

Carry on organization of Aviation Safety 
Committee. 


Ontario Safety League 


The year 1929 was the sixteenth year of 
the ‘Ontario Safety lLeague’s campaign in 
safety work. Early in the year an essay 
contest was held in the schools of Ontario 
on highway safety, $605 being distributed in 
cash prizes. During the second half of the 
school term a drawing contest on accident and 
fire prevention was held, with $400 distributed 
in cash prizes. During the full school terms 
an intensive campaign of lecturing on safety, 
illustrated with motion pictures and lantern 
slides, was carried on in the schools of the 
province in 79. different cities, towns and 
villages, 418 schools being visited and 179,000 
pupils attending the lectures. Talks on “safe 
driving” were broadcast by radio, and litera- 
ture distributed to over 4,000 garages in all 
parts of Ontario, in addition to a mailing list 
of several thousand. 550,000 special cards 
were distributed to motorists enclosed with 
1929 licence plates, by courtesy of the Min- 
ister of Highways. 

The list of literature distributed throughout 
the year includes 51,000 industrial bulletins 
and 64,500 special bulletins. 


Ontario Mine Inspectors Study Rescue 
Methods 


Four mine inspectors of the Province of 
Ontario, namely R. H. Cleland of Timmins, 
G. S. Jarrett of Sudbury, E. C. Keeley of 
Kirkland Lake, and Austin Neame, superin- 
tendent of the Timmins mine rescue station, 
took a ten-day course in mine safety methods 
at the United States Bureau of Mines Train- 
ing Station at Pittsburgh, Pa.,; in January. 
Mr. D. C. Sinclair, chief inspector of Mines 
for Ontario, states that this course was taken 
so that the local inspectors might be familiar 
with the latest developments in mine rescue 
work, particularly in the emergency handling 
of equipment and general rescue methods. 


Building Inspection at Sudbury 


Building trades’ workers at Sudbury, On- 
tario, recently addressed a letter to the pro- 
vincial government asking for the immediate 
appointment of a building inspector for the 
district under the provisions of the Buildings 
Trades Inspection Act. This Act provides 
that “the Council of every city, town, town- 
ship and village shall, by by-law, appoint a 
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sufficient number of competent persons to be 
inspectors for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this Act in the municipality ;” 
and that “the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
may appoint inspectors to enforce this Act 
in territory without municipal organization.” 

The building workers alleged that large 
buildings had been erected in Sudbury with- 
out regard to the legal safety requirements, 
for example, the provision requiring that floor 
coverings be constructed for the protection 
of men working below. Specific cases where 
fatal or permanently disabling accidents were 
alleged to have occurred as a direct result of 
the neglect of local safety measures were 
cited, all of which, it was claimed, would have 
been averted had the municipalities appointed 
a safety inspector as required by law. 


The Allan Mine Explosion 


Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1929, page 963, to the dangers 
encountered by the miners from deadly gases 
in connection with the re-opening of the Allan 
Mine at Stellarton, N.S., following the severe 
explosion early last year. More recent infor- 
mation indicates that the use of oxygen 
breathing apparatus by trained men was of 
greatest assistance in the reclamation of the 
Allan workings, the danger from deadly gases 
being minimized and the work greatly facili- 
tated by means of oxygen equipment. 

The Dominion Coal Company is credited 
with being the first on the continent to adopt 
(twenty-two years ago) this method of com- 
batting irrespirable gases, and thus make it 
possible to fight a mine fire at close quarters. 
Another feature of mine safety that is now 
regarded as having much to do with lessening 
the intensity of the explosion at the Allan 
shaft was the stone-dusting, which is a pre- 
cautionary measure prescribed under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of the province. 


Compensation for Occupational Diseases 


Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, pointed out in a recent, state- 
ment that there are three ways of covering 
occupational diseases in’ existing Workmen’s 
Compensation laws. One is by listing the 
specific diseases which are to be held com- 
pensable; another is to blanket all occupa- 
tional diseases; and the other is to use the 
word “injury” instead of “accident” in the 
Compensation Act. Dr. Stewart points out 
that most courts have construed “injury” in 
a sufficiently broad sense to cover any form 
of injury, while “accident” is construed as 
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specific as to time and place and as a 
mechanical thing. 

The original plan, borrowed from England, 
was to list specifically by name in the statute 
the diseases for which compensation would be 
paid. England listed six, namely, anthrax, 
poisoning by lead, mercury, phosphorus and 
arsenic, and ankylostomiasis. England has 
added a few to its list in recent years. 

Germany lists 23 occupational diseases which 
may be compensated; and Switzerland lists 
80. Of the American States having specific 
lists, Minnesota lists 23 diseases, New Jersey 
10, New York, 238, Ohio 18, Porto Rico 15. 

“Administrators of compensation laws 
agree.” Dr. Stewart states, “that a blanket law 
covering all occupational diseases is by far 
preferable to a list, no matter how liberal. 
A resolution to this effect was passed by the 
Buffalo convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, which is an organization of 
administrators of workmen’s compensation 
laws.” 


National Safety Council of Australia 


The report presented to the second annual 
meeting of the National Safety Council of 
Australia, held on August 2, 1929, shows that 
while the Council has devoted much attention 
to the question of public safety, it has not 
failed to deal with the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents. Its activities in this latter 
field began in the form of a monthly service 
of safety posters to the affiliated firms, paying 
special regard to the psychology of Australian 
workers. Posters are supplemented by slips 
for insertion in pay envelopes. A poster com- 
petition was successfully organized and lectures 
have been given to a certain number of 
workers. 


Industrial Museum in England 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
February 1928 (page 162) to the establishment 
by the British Home Office of an industrial 
museum in Westminster containing a per- 
manent exhibition for promoting the safety, 
health and welfare of industrial workers in the 
manufacturing industries which come within 
the sphere of Home Office administration. 
The establishment of the museum was de- 
cided upon, and the building erected, before 
the war, but the war began before it could 
be taken into use. During the war and for 
some time afterwards it was devoted to mili- 
tary uses. The restoration of the building to 
its pre-war conditions and the organization 
and collection of the exhibits was taken in 
hand in 1925, and the Museum opened in 
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December, 1927. The exhibition is the first 
of its kind in England, though similar exhibi- 
tions have existed in important industrial 
countries on the continent for some time, eg., 
in Milan, Berlin, Munich, Amsterdam, Paris 
and Lausanne. 


The purpose of the Museum is to show the 
best methods for the time being which are 
known to the Home Office for protecting the 
industrial worker against accidents, and pro- 
moting conditions most favourable to his or 
her health and efficiency and it is hoped that 
it will contribute in this way not only to the 
well-being of the workers, but also to the 
efficiency of British industry. , It is an axiom 
accepted by all progressive employers that the 
best conditions are necessary to secure the 
highest standard of efficiency and the maxi- 
mum output. 

The Museum is open to the general public 
between certain hours, but it is mainly in- 
tended for those who are directly concerned 
with the problems of safety, health and wel- 
fare in industry. Its main use is, according to 
a new handbook just published, for employers 
and workers and their organizations. It is de- 
signed to explain and illustrate the dangers 
to life and limb and health incidental to in- 
dustrial processes, and to show the best 
methods of preventing them. It renders 
hardly less important service to designers of 
factories, designers and makers of machinery 
and power plants, makers of guards for ma- 
chinery and other protective appliances, and 
designers and makers of ventilation plant. 





The January issue of Industrial Canada, the 
monthly publication of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is largely devoted to 
subjects of industrial research. Special articles 
describe the extensive research work that is 
being carried on by the Dominion and by 
several of the provinces. A note in the issue 
states that “It was our desire in planning this 
special number to link up the present move- 
ment in the direction of expanding and in- 
tensifying research work in Canada with the 
Produced-in-Canada campaign. As has been 
pointed out on many occasions the effort to 
promote the sale of Produced-in-Canada 
goods to Canadian consumers must be founded 
on the production of goods of quality and 
value, turned out in efficient plants and at 
a minimum cost. . .. If the publication of 
this number succeeds in showing that research 
is at last being vigorously applied in Canadian 
manufacturing industry to the benefit of pur- 
chasers of Canadian products, it will have 
served its purpose well.” 
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ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Proceedings at 14th Annual Convention, January, 1930 


HE fourteenth annual convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour was held 
at Edmonton on January 13-15, with approxi- 
mately one hundred delegates in attendance, 
presided over by president F. J. White, M.L.A. 
Among the speakers to address the convention 
at the opening proceedings were Hon. J. E. 
Brownlee, Premier of Alberta, and Mayor 
J. M. Douglas of Edmonton. 

In the joint report of the president and 
secretary, gratification was expressed at the 
steady growth of the Federation as indicated 
by the increase in membership, and for the 
greater interest manifested in the work of the 
central body. The report drew attention to 
the unemployment situation, which it was 
claimed, was occasioned by the introduction 
of modern harvesting machinery, and by the 
- publicity given to the increased building per- 
mits in Alberta cities during the summer 
months, which attracted many workers in the 
building trades to the province. The report 
also contained a review of the following 
legislative matters which had been dealt with 
by the executive during the year: Old Age 
Pensions; The Boilers Act; The Electrical 
Protection Act; The Superannuation Act; 
The Woodmen’s Lien Act; Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act; Minimum Wage Act; New 
Mechanics’ Lien Act; the new Mines Act; 
health insurance. 

The treasurers’ report showed total receipts, 
including balance from last year, amounting 
to $2,013.30, disbursements of $1370.32, leav- 
ing a balance as at December 31, 1929, of 
$642.98. 

The report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports expressed gratification for the passing 
of the Old Age Pensions Act and the new 
Boilers’ Act. Pleasure was also expressed for 
amendments to the Electrical Protection Act 
and the Civil Service Superannuation Act. In 
regard to the amendments to the later Act, 
the committee recommended that the minimum 
allowance of $30. per month be raised to $50. 
In regard to the recommendation of the exe- 
cutive board on the question of the natural 
resources of the Province, the committee 
offered the following amendment :— 

That the Alberta Federation of Labour 
strongly urge the government of the province 
to give serious consideration to the develop- 
ment of a policy of conservation, and an 
aggressive and sound economic development 
of the resources under public ownership and 
control. 

The committee made a further recommend- 
ation to the effect that the committee already 


appointed to investigate matters involved in 
the taking over and development of the 
natural resources be enlarged to include repre- 
sentatives from other independent groups, 1n- 
cluding a representative of the Civil Service 
Association of Alberta. 

The recommendation of the executive as 
favouring a national system of radio broad- 
casting was concurred in by the committee. 

The president and secretary were com- 
mended for their efforts before the Minimum 
Wage Board to have the minimum wage 
raised again to $14. 

The committee suggested that the Federa- 
tion request the government to enact legisla- 
tion in regard to apprenticeship training 
similar to that covered by the Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act. 

It was the opinion of the committee that 
the responsibility of caring for the immediate 
relief of the unemployed should be three-fold, 
borne by the Dominion, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal authorities. The provincial government 
and civic councils were commended for the 
steps taken to provide winter work for the 
unemployed, and the committee concurred in 
the recommendation of the executive that a 
more comprehensive program of winter em- 
ployment be inaugurated by the Dominion 
and Provincial governments covering mining 
and other industries where distress exists. The 
committee suggested that the incoming exe- 
cutive urge those in authority to hold a 
Dominion wide unemployment conference dur- 
ing the coming summer. As a permanent 
solution to the unemployment question, the 
committee recommended that the executive 
press for the enactment by the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments of unemployment in- 
surance legislation. 


The report of the committee was adopted 
by the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Recommending that the entire province 
come under the Minimum Wage Act; 

Enactment of unemployment insurance 
legislation ; 

That all persons reaching the age of sixty- 
five years shall receive benefits under the 
Old Age Pensions Act of Alberta; 

That entrance to all schools of higher edu- 
cation within the province shall depend solely 
on securing the required percentage of quali- 
fying marks by examination, and that the 
total cost of pupils then attending be borne 
by the whole province; 
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Opposing the suggestion that members of 
the police forces of the provimce be prohibited 
by legislation from affiliating with organized 
labour ; | 

Regulations governing the use 
spraying machines; 

Opposing the admission of Mennonites into 
Alberta att the present time; 

Calling attention to building congestion in 
new mining camps; 

Amendments to the Vehicle and Highway 
Traffic Act; 

That all women workers in the province 
be brought under the eight-hour working day; 
- A six-hour day in the building construction 
industry ; 

Stricter enforcement of the dumping clause 
of the custom tariff; 

A maximum work day of eight hours and 
a five day week; 

That old age insurance of $40 or less per 
month be excluded from income under Old 
Age Pensions Act; 

That the giving of any information in re- 
gard to violation of the Factories Act shall 
be treated strictly confidential ; 

Public holidays for all provincial and civic 
elections; 

Amendment of the Criminal Code whereby 
those refusing work on account of low wages 
will not be liable for conviction on a vag- 
rancy charge; 

Legislation to control the charges of under- 
takers; 

That the provincial government arrange a 
housing scheme for Alberta similar to that 
now prevailing in parts of the Australian 
Commonwealth ; 

That all married and single women, widows 
and deserted wives shall receive a pension at 
the age of sixty years; 

That deserted wives come under the scope 
of the Mothers’ Allowance Act; 

Payment of Old Age Pensions to British 
subjects at the age of sixty-five years; 
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Appointment of an additional woman in- 
spector for the catering industry under the 
Minimum Wage Act; 

That all inspected steam oilers be in 
charge of a certified engineer ; 

That all engineers, when assuming or va- 
cating a position in charge of a steam boiler 
shall notify the inspector ; 

That persons interfering with an engineer 
on duty shall be liable to imprisonment on 
conviction ; 

Financial assistance from the provincial gov- 
ernment for miners’ families in distress; 

Enactment of legislation providing for the 
examination and licensing of all journeymen 
electrical workers and contractors; 

That all colonization and transportation 
companies be held responsible for a period of 
two years for the welfare of persons they 
bring into Canada; 

That only projectionists holding first-class 
Alberta certificates be permitted to operate 
motion picture projectors in all private screen- 
ing rooms and in the Alberta censor’s theatre; 

Granting of first and second class licences 
to projectionists for the sum of $20 and an 
annual renewal fee of $2; 

Payment of prevailing rates of wages and 
working conditions in the censor’s theatre in 
Edmonton ; 

That the expenses of all isolation hospitals 
be borne either by the municipal or provincial 
boards of health; 

More education in the schools and less in 
the homes; 

Establishment of a free municipal court; 

That mothers’ pensions be paid until 
children are eighteen years of age. 

In the election of officers, Fred J. White, 
M.L.A., Calgary, was re-elected president, and 
Kimer E. Roper, Edmonton, was re-elected 
secretary. Calgary was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1931. 





NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, January, 1930 


HE New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
held its seventeenth annual convention 
in Moncton on January 14-16, 1930, President 
E. R. Steeves presiding. Among those who 
addressed the meeting were: Premier the Hon. 
J. B. M. Baxter, the Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor, 
Minister of Health and Labour, and the Hon. 
E. A. Reilly, chairman of the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission. 
Resolutions adopted were as follows:— 
That coroners be required to hold an in- 
quest into every fatal industrial accident; 


More lessons in school and less homework 
for children; 

Urging the workpeople of the province to 
join organizations affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the American 
Federation of Labor; 

Commending the work of the government 
in endeavouring to eliminate level crossings 
and dangerous curves in road construction; 

Urging the Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments to provide First Aid facilities and Safe- 
ty First Codes on all work under their control; 
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Favouring provincial legislation to provide 
for minimum wages for women, mothers’ allow- 
ance and old age pensions; 


Urging the inspection of all electrical work 
and the examination and licensing of all work- 
men egaged in this trade; 


Recommending that operators of steam boil- 
ers be required to pass an examination and 
hold a licence; 


Advocating the appointment of a journey- 
man plumber on the Plumbers Examining 
Board of New Brunswick; 


Favouring amendments to the Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act and in the revision of 
same that moving picture machine operators 
be consulted ; 


That tickets of a value of 50 cents and under 
be exempt from all tax; 

Recommending that government printing be 
done within the province and bear the union 
label ; 

Urging all members of the international trade 
union movement in New Brunswick to support 
the Congress Journal; 

Asking that fishing leases to sporting clubs 
be not renewed; 

Requesting the appointment of a qualified 
boiler inspector ; 

Favouring salary increases to Commissioners 
of the Workmens Compensation Board. 

In the election of officers, E. R. Steeves, 
Moncton, and G. R. Melvin, St. John, were 
elected president and secretary, respectively. 





Wages and Hours of Labour in United States Lumber Industry 


The United States Department of Labour 
recently published Bulletin No. 497 in its 
“Wages and Hours of Labour” series, giving 
information concerning the lumber industry 
in 1928. The data compiled cover 58,007 
employees of 319 representative saw-mills in 
22 states and 6,968 employees of 51 logging 
camps in 10 states. Only 18 of the employees 
in the saw-mills and 29 of those in the log- 
ging camps were females. 


Average full-time hours per week for the 
wage earners of saw-mills, or the industry, 
were 56-6 in 1928 and 58-1 in 1925, a decrease 
of 1-5 hours per week, or 2-6 per cent. Aver- 
age earnings per hour were 37-1 cents in 1928, 
and 35-7 cents in 1925, an increase of 1-4 cents 
per hour, or 3-9 per cent. Average full-time 
earnings per week were $21 in 1928 and $20.74 
in 1925, an increase of 26 cents per week over 
the 1925 average or 1:3 per cent. The per- 
centage increase of average full-time earnings 
per week was less than the increase of average 
earnings per hour because of the decrease in 
average full-time hours per week from 58-1 to 
1925 to 56:6 in 1928. 


Average full-time hours per week in 1928 
for the various occupations in saw-mills 
ranged from 55-2 for resaw sawyers, trimmer 
loaders, and graders to 57-8 for log yardmen. 
Average earnings per hour ranged from 29-3 
cents for log yardmen to 88-7 cents for head 
band sawyers and average full-time earnings 
per week ranged from $16.94 for log yardmen 
to $50.29 for head band sawyers. 


Average earnings per hour for the employees 
in each occupation were computed by divid- 
ing the total of the earnings of all employees 


in the occupation during the representative 
week included in the study in any year by 
the total of the hours werked in the week by 
such employees. This method was used in 
computing average full-time hours per week 
for the employees in each occupation. Aver- 
age full-time earnings per week for the em- 
ployees in each occupation were computed 
by multiplying the average earnings per hour 
by the average full-time hours per week. 

Average full-time hours per week for the 
industry increased from an index of 100°3 in 
1910 to 100-5 in 1911 and 100-7 in 1912, 
decreased to 100 in 1913 and 1915 and to 91°8 
in 1919, increased to 93-6 in 1921 and to 93:8 
in 1923 and 1925, and then decreased to 91°3 
in 1928. The decrease between 1913 and 1928 
was 8:7 per cent. 

Average earnings per hour decreased from 
an index of 97-3 in 1910 to 95-1 in 1911, in- 
creased to 96:2 in 1912 and to 100 in 1918, 
dropped to 91°4 in 1915 and increased to 194°6 
in 1919, dropped abruptly to 166-5 in 1921, 
increased to 180°5 in 1923, decreased to 178 
in 1925 and then increased to 184-9 in 1928. 
The increase between 1913 and 1919 was 94-6 
per cent and the decrease between 1919 and 
1928 was 5 per cent. 

Average full-time earnings per week de- 
creased from an index of 97:6 in 1910 to 95-6 
in 1911, increased to 96-7 in 1912 and to 100 
in 1913, decreased to 91-5 in 1915, increased 
to 178-8 in 1919, decreased to 156-5 in 1921, 
increased to 169-9 in 1923, decreased to 167-6 
in 1925 and then increased to 169-7 in 1928. 
The increase between 1913 and 1919 was 78°8 
per cent and the decrease between 1919 and 
1928 was 5 per cent. 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Program Submitted to Dominion Government 


HE executive council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, consisting 
of Messrs. Tom Moore (president); J. T. 
Foster, R. J. Tallon, and Controller Jas. Simp- 
son (vice-presidents), and P. M. Draper 
(secretary-treasurer), presented to the Do- 
minion Government; on January 22, its an- 
nual legislative program. The members of the 
Government present were: Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister; Hon. Peter 
Heenan, Minister of Labour; Hon. P. J. 
Veniot, Postmaster General; Hon. C. A. Dun- 
ning, Minister of Finance; Hon. J. C. Elliott, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. Ernest La- 
pointe, Minister of Justice; Hon. Dr. J. H: 
King, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health; Hon. Chas. Stewart, Minister of the 
Interior; Hon, W. D. Euler, Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue, and Hon. Lucien Cannon, 
Solicitor General. 

After introductory remarks by the president 
of the Congress, Mr. R. J. Tallon, vice-presi- 
dent, read the program as follows:— 

Many ofthe matters which we have the 
honour to herewith submit on behalf of our 
affiliated membership have been the subject of 
detailed presentation on previous occasions. 
For the sake of brevity a number of them are 
only referred to by title, but this should not 
be considered as signifying that they are not 
of equal importance with those to which fuller 
reference is made or that there is any less 
keen desire on our part for favourable action 
thereon. Needless to state on all matters sub- 
mitted for your consideration we shall be glad 
at any time of the opportunity of furnishing 
further information desired, or of discussing 
them more fully with members of the Govern- 
ment especially interested in the same. 


Marine Matters—Our request for amend- 
ments to the Shipping Act have been refused 
during the past two years mainly for the 
reason that there could not be any revision of 
this Act until the Committee on Marine 
Matters of the Imperial Conference, 1926, had 
completed its work. It is our understanding 
that this committee has met, Canada being 
represented by the Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, and agreement reached 
on matters which might involve other changes 
in the Canada Shipping Act. We, therefore, 
respectfully request that the Act be amended 
during the forthcoming session of Parliament 
to give effect to our proposals respecting the 
conditions of marine engineers, viz: that the 
organization affected be granted representation 


on the examining board for marine engineers; 
appointment of a qualified engineer to sit as 
a commissioner with the Wreck Commission 
on all cases; that a Health Inspector be ap- 
pointed at each important port in Canada with 
power of inspection on Canadian ships; 
changes in the method of computing horse- 
power on steamships, and revision of the sec- 
tion dealing with coastwise trading so as to 
exclude from Canadian port-to-port trade 
ships other than those built in Canada, owned 
by Canadians, manned by Canadian seamen 
and registered in Canada, with a view of per- 
mitting ships of other countries to enter this 
trade only under proper duties; that a duty be 
placed on ships used exclusively in Canadian 
trade which are built or repaired outside of 
Canada, and assistance thus given in providing 
employment in the ship-building trades; and 
adoption of the eight-hour day for marine en- 
gineers. 

If, however, it is decided not to undertake 
a revision of the Shipping Act this year we 
would urge that Section 641 and Section 666 
of the Act be amended so as to apply to all 
vessels fitted with internal combustion engines 
and that the ratio used in determining horse- 
power of such engines be that used by the 
Board of Trade, viz: 560 brake horse-power 
equal to 100 nominal horse-power and that 
this ratio be incorporated in the rules and 
regulations for the examining and licensing of 
motor engineers. 


Re-enactment of Technical Education Act, 
1919. 


Curtailment of veto power of the Senate. 


Amendments to the British North America 
Act. 

Criminal Code Amendments—The efforts 
of the Government to secure amendments to 
the Criminal Code respecting sedition, free- 
dom of speech, assembly, etc., as intreduced to 
Parliament by the Minister of Justice have, 
we note, met with defeat for the seventh time 
in the Senate. We trust that the Government 
will persist in its efforts to restore the Criminal 
Code in these respects as it was prior to 1919, 
and that legislation for the purpose will be 
again submitted to Parliament during the 
forthcoming session. Further amendments 
urged for the past several years to re-insert 
the clause defining and legalizing peaceful 
picketing previously contained in Chapter 12, 
Section 173 of the Consolidated Statutes of 
Canada, 1886, are again reiterated. 
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I.L.0O. Conventions —That legislation be en- 
acted to give effect to such of the conventions 
and recommendations emanating from the 
conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization at Geneva as come within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government and 
in particular with respect to: (1) HEight-hour 
day; (2) One day’s rest in seven; (3) Sea- 
men’s articles of agreement; (4) Unemploy- 
ment and unemployment insurance: (5) Im- 
migration and Emigration, (a) compilation of 
emigration statistics, (b) protection of women 
and girl immigrants on board ship; (6) Con- 
cerning greater safety in loading and unload- 
ing ships. 

In respect to this a resolution was adopted 
at our last convention requesting the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission, with 
representatives of labour thereon, to investi- 
gate conditions of employment in the work 
of loading and unloading vessels and to obtain 
information relative to the necessary legislation 
required for the protection of workmen em- 
ployed in this work. 


The request is also reiterated that steps 
should be taken to secure greater interest on 
the part of Provincial Governments in such 
matters as come within their jurisdiction, and 
for that purpose the Dominion Government 
should arrange for annual interprovincial con- 
ferences to deal with these international labour 
conventions and recommendations and en- 
deavour to reach agreement for the inclusion 
of Provincial Government representatives in 
the Government delegations attending the an- 
nual conferences at Geneva. 


Militia Act Amendments—In respect to the 
use of armed forces during industrial disputes. 

Cadet Training—That all money grants for 
cadet training and other military training in 
schools be abolished, and grants for non- 
military physical training be substituted there- 
for. 


Prison Reform.—tThat steps be taken to give 
effect to the report of the Government Com- 
mission (1921) on this matter. 


Letter Carriers Conditions —Failure to grant 
any increases in salaries to letter carriers com- 
pels us to bring this matter once more to 
your attention. (The resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Trades and Labour Congress 
at the Saint John Convention held in August, 
1929, setting forth the grounds on which the 
requests for salary increases are based and 
also reiterating the suggested legislative 
changes necessary to break the existing dead- 
lock, was submitted). 

In view of the fact that all parties in the 
House of Commons agreed last session on the 


necessity for improvement in salaries paid let- 
ter carriers and that such requests are ap- 
proved by the public at large, we feel that 
the Government should accept the respon- 
sibility of devising some method whereby the 
existing unfair conditions can be corrected. 

This opportunity is taken to express appre- 
ciation to the Postmaster-General for compli- 
ance with our previous requests for the recog- 
nition of Niew Year’s Day as a legal holiday 
for letter carriers and we trust this may be 
extended to include Christmas Day, believing 
that this can be done without serious public 
inconvenience. 


Federal Office Cleaners—Attention is again 
directed to the necessity of improved condi- 
tions being established for federal office clean- 
ers, and we would urgently request that these 
underpaid workers be granted an increase in 
pay and placed on an annual salary basis as 
permanent employees with privileges of sick 
leave, holidays with pay and superannuation. 


Bankruptcy Act Amendments—To_ give 
priority to wage claims over other creditors. 


Taxation—It is gratifying to note that a 
further reduction was made in the Sales Tax 
during the last session of Parliament and we 
would request the total elimination of this 
tax, which in our opinion is an obstruction 
to business and places an unfair burden on 
people of small means. 

We again reiterate the suggestion that no 
further reduction should be made in the In- 
come Tax which might result in the reduc- 
tion of the national revenue beyond a point 
where proper provision can be made to fulfil 
the State’s obligation to protect those who, 
through unemployment, sickness or old age, 
find themselves unable to provide the neces- 
sities of life. 


Canada Marking Act—To be extended to 
apply to the boot and shoe industry. 


Railway Act—That this Act be amended 
so as to require the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners to deal with applications submitted 
on behalf of railway employees seeking amend- 
ments to existing orders in the same manner 
as those made by railway companies or ship-— 
pers. 

Electoral Reform—The amendments made 
to the Election Act at the last session of 
Parliament bring into force a number of sug- 
gestions for electoral reform that we have 
offered from time to timé, but we note with 
regret that provision for a half holiday with 
pay was not incorporated in the Act and we 
would again urge that this request be com- 
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plied with; also that the Senate and House 
of Commons Act be amended so that mem- 
bers, once elected to the House of Commons, 
should not be compelled tio seek re-election 
upon acceptance of a position as a Minister 
of the Crown. 

Alien Labour Act.—Paragraph 13 of this Asct 
restricting its application to certain countries 
largely nullifies the entire purpose of the Act, 
and we therefore request that this section be 
deleted and that the Act be placed under the 
administration of a Minister of the Crown. 

Co-operative Legislation—To encourage co- 
operative trading in Canada and facilitate in- 
ter-provincial trading by such societies. 

Calendar Reform—For a great number of 
years calendar reform has been the subject of 
international consideration, but the most defi- 
nite progress has been made since it was sub- 
mitted to the assembly of the League of 
Nations in September, 1926. The special com- 
mittee of the League, to whom this mater 
was referred for study, decided upon a general 
inquiry which was addressed simultaneously 
to governments, religious and principal inter- 
national associations including the Interna- 
tional Labour Office (Geneva), and the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions (Amster- 
dam). From the many replies received it was 
ultimately concluded that the study of this 
question ought to be continued in each country 
in liaison with the League, which would then 
be in a position to consider what steps could 
be taken with a view to international agree- 
ment. The proposals for Calendar Reform 
are endorsed by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Caniada, and we believe that the Gov- 
ernment of Camadia should establish a national 
committee in harmony with the recommenda- 
tions of the League of Nations. Should this 
be done the Congress will be glad to co-oper- 
ate on the same. ‘ 

Radio Broadcasting—The report of the 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting meets with 
our approval, establishing as it does the prin- 
ciple of national ownership, and we trust that 
legislative effect will be given the same at 
the forthcoming session of Parliament. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.— 
Amendments with respect to the form of 
declaration in applying for establishment of 
a Board. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Insur.- 
ance 
The following memorandum on unemploy- 
ment and unemployment insurance was read 
by vice-president Simpson :— 
“On a number of previous occasions we 
have dealt with the question of unemployment 


and submitted comprehensive proposals which 
we believed would lead to the mitigation of 
unemployment and provide necessary relief 
for those affected thereby. These were sum- 
marized in the memorandum on this question 
presented to you last year, and to which, 
without repeating the same in detail, we re- 
spectfully desire: to again direct your atten- 
tion. 

“Representatives of the Congress were 
privileged to participate in the inquiry into 
industrial unrest by the Royal Commission of 
1919, in the National Industrial Conference of 
the same year and the Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference on Winter Employment of 1924, all 
three of which made valuable recommenda- 
tions respecting unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

“Whilst no action has yet been taken to 
give effect to many of these, yet it is en- 
couraging to note the more general acceptance 
of the recommendations of the conference on 
winter employment that building and con- 
struction activities should be carried on more 
extensively during winter months, and the 
Government is to be commended for the sup- 
port given this movement as demonstrated by 
the large number of contracts let during the 
past few months. By this provision of work 
the volume of unemployment has been materi- 
ally lessened. 


“We also wish to offer our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Government for having passed the 
Order in Council of August last restricting the 
admittance of contract labour into Canada, 
which action is also in harmony with one of 
the recommendations of the previously men- 
tioned conference and which has undoubtedly 
been a factor in reducing the volume of unem- 
ployment. | 


“The adoption by several provinces of the 
Federal-Provincial Old Age Pension Act has 
provided a partial maintenance for approxi- 
mately 40,000 aged workers without forcing 
them to compete for casual jobs in an already 
over-crowded labour market, and to this ex- 
tent further aided in relieving unemployment. 


“ Notwithstanding these favourable actions, 
however, coupled with the efforts of provincial 
and municipal authorities to provide work, 
there is still an acute unemployment situation 
existing in most industrial centres throughout 
the Dominion. In a rigorous climate, such as 
obtains in Canada during the winter months, 
it is imperative that food and warm shelter 
be provided for those so unfortunately placed. 

“We cannot agree with the declaration of 
the Government that this is entirely a re- 
sponsibility of provincial and municipal 
authorities, and suggest that public welfare 
will be best advanced hy a generous interpre- 
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tation of the British North America Act in 
dealing with a matter of such grave import- 
ance to thousands of Canadian citizens. 


“Tt will, we think, be generally admitted 
that influx of workers through immigration, 
policies in respect to trade and commerce, 
tariffs and similar matters over which the 
Dominion Government have authority, are 
important factors in regulating the numbers 
seeking work and the opportunities for em- 
ployment available from time to time. For 
these reasons we would urge sympathetic con- 
- sideration by the Government of the appeals 
being made by municipalities throughout the 
Dominion for federal assistance in coping with 
the present unemployment situation, and that 
financial aid should be given wherever it is 
found to be warranted. In further support of 
this we would emphasize the fact that there 
are in Canada a large number of workers en- 
gaged in development work, who, because of 
the nature of their occupation, find it impos- 
sible to establish long residence qualifications 
in any one community, and who, though often 
the greatest sufferers when unemployment is 
most acute, cannot therefore get relief from 
any particular municipality or province. 


“We fully realize that whatever measures 
of this nature might be taken they will only 
provide temporary relief, and do not remove 
any of the fundamental causes of unemploy- 
ment. As one means to this end we again 
respectfully press for action by the Federal 
Government which would lead to the initia- 
tion of a national system of unemployment 
insurance based on compulsory contribution 
derived from the employer, state and the em- 
ployee. 

“The high hopes held that the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the session of 
1928 might lead to the immediate enactment 
of such a measure have not been realized, the 
report submitted to Parliament during the 
1929 session being, in some respects, less 
favourable than that of the previous years. 
The need is admitted, however, of legislation 
of this character and as a step towards secur- 
ing the co-operation of the provinces we would 
urge the Dominion Government to call a con- 
ference of representatives of the Provincial 
Governments with the object of reaching an 
agreement which would make possible the 
early establishment of a national system of 
unemployment insurance.” 


Tariff Board Representation 


The following memorandum on_ labour 
representation on the Advisory Tariff Board 
was read by Secretary-treasurer P. M. Draper: 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada was one of the first national organizations 


to recognize the importance to Canadian in- 
dustry of a properly constituted tariff board 
and whole-heartedly worked for the estab- 
lishment of the same. When the present 
Tariff Board was created by Order in Council 
in April, 1926, there was considerable disap- 
pointment in the ranks of organized workers 
that the requests of labour for representation 
thereon had been ignored. Other groups, not- 
ably the farmer and manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions were given consideration, but up to the 
present no action has been taken to enable 
the workers’ viewpoint to be properly brought 
to the attention of the Board. 

“We are aware that Labour has the same 
liberty as others of presenting briefs on any 
specific case, but owing to the numerous 
matters being dealt with by the Board this 
would call for the maintenance of a per- 
manent representative at Ottawa to handle 
such matters, and would involve a financial 
burden which other groups are not called upon 
to bear. 
| “Labour has always desired to co-operate 
In constructive activities and believes that 
membership on such a Board would provide 
an opportunity not only for protecting workers’ 
interests, but also from its experience in in- 
dustry of contributing something of value to- 
wards the solution of the many problems with 
which the Tariff Board is constantly faced. 

“The Government has recognized on many 
occasions the value of the co-operation of 
organized labour on numerous boards, com- 
missions, etc. At the present time such 
representation 1s accorded it on the Dominion 
Council of Health, the Employment Service 
Council of Canada, the National Research 
Council, the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association, the Canadian National Railway 
directorate and the Railway Commission, in 
addition to a number of other national bodies 
of a non-governmental nature. 

“The Tariff Board, dealing as it does with 
questions which vitally affect industries upon 
which Labour depends for employment, can- 
not be classed as less important to Labour 
than any of the foregoing, and we therefore, 
once again, most strongly urge that the Gov- 
ernment will give immediate and favourable 
consideration to the appointment on the Tariff 
Board of a Labour representative chosen in 
agreement with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada.” 


Colonization and Migration 


The memorandum on Colonization and 
migration was read by Vice-president J. T. 
Foster, and was as follows: 

“The Department of Immigration and Col- 
onization is one which must necessarily play 
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an important part in the development of 
Canada and in our opinion the matters coming 
within its jurisdiction are of sufficient mag- 
nitude to warrant the full attention of a 
Minister of the Crown. We are, therefore, 
opposed to this Department being merged 
with any other, but do strongly urge the 
immediate creation of a Dominion Advisory 
Council on Immigration on which Labour shall 
have representation amd which would co- 
ordinate Federal, Provincial and other im- 
migration activities, prevent overlapping of 
same and formulate policies suitable to con- 
ditions as they exist from time to time. 

“The necessity for this proposal, which has 
been submitted to the Government on num- 
erous occasions during the past several years, 
will become greater if the present plans are 
completed for the transference of the ad- 
ministration of their natural resources to the 
three prairie provinces. Colonization, we con- 
sider, should take precedence at all times 
over immigration activities, and with the 
added authority which will be given to the 
prairie provinces, and the increased activity 
in other provinces in respect to land settle- 
ment, overlapping is liable to become more 
prevalent unless there is a strong central 
authority capable of co-ordinating these efforts 
for the common good of the Dominion as a 
whole. 

“We again reiterate that Canadian citizens 
should be encouraged to settle available lands 
before immigrants are sought from other coun- 
tries, and that equal assistance should be 
made available to them as is given to im- 
migrants. 

“The regulation of the influx of immigra- 
tion to such as can be properly absorbed in 
our national life is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in view of the rapid development of 
machine production both in industry and on 
the farm, and in this respect we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of the Order in Council 
passed in August last restricting the entry of 
contract labour. This is in harmony with the 
policies of practically every industrial country, 
and we trust will be maintained as a perma- 
nent policy of the Government. 

“We also note with gratification the action 
of the Government in restricting the numbers 
admitted under the railways agreement and 
believe that the prevalent unemployment, 
especially amongst casual workers, justifies 
further restrictions, or the complete abolition 
of the railway agreements as recommended 
by the Parliamentary Committee of 1928. 

“Briefly summarized our proposals are for 
the maintenance of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for selection and control 
of immigration; co-operative effort with* the 


provincial authorities in the matter of place- 
ment, settlement and supervision of immi- 
erants; equal assistance to Canadian citizens 
as that given to those from overseas countries, 
and that a vigorous campaign be instituted 
to make such opportunities more widely known 
in Canada; for the non-renewal of the rail- 
way agreements; the formation of a Nationad 
Advisory Council with adequate Labour repre- 
sentation thereon; closest co-operation with 
the Employment Service Council of Canada 
in respect to the issuing of permits for the 
admission of contract labour; for the deporta- 
tion of those entering Canada under assisted 
immigration schemes or exempt class regula- 
tions who within twelve months seek or accept 
employment in other occupations; that any 
government, corporation or person soliciting 
immigrants fior Canada shall be financially 
responsible for same for not less than one 
year; for the equal inspection of immigrants 
irrespective of whether they travel by first 
or third class passages; against further oriental 
immigration; abolition of all bonuses or grants 
to private agencies; that the British Govern- 
ment be requested to assume fuller supervision 
and control of immigrant booking agencies 
operating in the British Isles; for the securing 
of equal rights of entry to United States for 
all Canadian citizens irrespective of their place 
of birth; for the gathering and international 
exchange of emigration as well as immigration 
statistics in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, and for the change of the name of: 
the Department to “Colonization and Im- 
migration” so as to emphasize the greater 
importance of proper colonization in the build- 
ing up of this country over that of securing 
new immigrants. 


Fair Wages 


The question of fair wages on Government 
contracts was dealt with by President Moore, 
who stated :— 

“Many years of experience have proven 
conclusively that the present Fair Wages 
Regulations of the Federal Government, based 
as they are upon a resolution adopted by 
Parliament in 1900, are insufficient to give the 
protection to workers which we believe Par- 
liament intended. 

“ Developments during subsequent years, 
especially in respect to Government-owned 
railways, harbours, etc., have introduced new 
factors into the situation which have added 
to the difficulties of properly administering 
the Fair Wages Regulations. 

“In seeking at this time to have the Gov- 
ernment introduce a bill giving statutory auth- 
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ority in respect of payment of fair wages, 
ete., we do not wish it to be considered as 
reflecting in any manner on the administra- 
tion of the present regulations by the Minister 
of Labour. On the contrary we have received 
every assistance from the Labour Department 
in such matters, and are convinced that fail- 
ure to deal satisfactorily with some of the 
abuses which occur from time to time is 
directly attributable to the Minister’s lack of 
authority, and absence of proper provisions 
in the present Fair Wages Orders in Council. 

“The present regulations can only be ap- 
plied where they are made part of the con- 
tract by the Department of the Government 
or other authority concerned, and where fail- 
ure to make such provision occurs then the 
worker has no protection whatsoever. Further, 
we are advised that as the contracts are be- 
tween the Government or its agents and the 
contractor that the worker has no legal re- 
course to enforce these conditions of the con- 
tract. 

“Our purpose in seeking an Act of Parlia- 
ment respecting the payment of fair wages is 
primarily to correct this condition and to 
ensure that such provisions will be enforcible 
wherever the Government has authority to 
apply the same. 

“ As early as 1904 the section of the Labour 
Department’s report respecting application of 
fair wages, recommended that in order to 
avoid expensive litigation in respect of en- 
forcement of fair wages regulations full power 
to deal with such maiters should be given 
to the Minister, and in the Draft Bill now 
submitted we seek to give effect to this par- 
ticular recommendation. As the report was 
signed by the present Prime Minister, the 
Right Hon. W. L. Maickenzie King, who 
at that time occupied the position of Deputy 
Minister of Labour, we trust that this clause 
will receive the full support of the Governr 
ment. 

“Difficulty has occurred during the past few 
years in having Government fair wages clauses 
properly applied on works carried out by 
Harbour Commissions set up by the Govern- 


ment, whilst the situation in respect to the' 


government-owned railways is almost a chaotic 
one. That section of the system which was 
formerly the Intercolonial Railway and the 
Government railways are still held as coming 
within the provisions of the present fair wages 
regulations. Other parts of the system which 
were formerly the Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Northern, etc., are not covered by these regu- 
lations, but dio come under Section 244 of the 
Railway Act which provides for the payment 
of ‘ current’ wages for railway construction 
only. 


“Tt is well known, however, that other large 
construction works, such as hotels, etc., are 
being financed by the Government for. the 
Canadian National Railways. The anomalous 
situation arises, therefore, that on the smallest 
contract let on the Intercolonial Railway the 
Government Fair Wages Regulations apply, 
but that a hotel costing several millions of 
dollars, such as that now being erected in 
Vancouver, is entirely exempt from these regu- 
lations and only subject to such provisions as 
the railway company itself may insert in the 
contract. 

“Subcontracting and division. of the work 
whereby some portion, though an integral part 
of the contract, is often done away from the 
job, has led to many evasions of the pro- 
visions of the fair wages regulations. 


“The proposed bill would bring within its 
provisions all work which could be properly 
considered as being specially made for the 
job irrespective of where the manutacture or 
assembly may occur. \ 


“The aim of the present draft bill, in brief, 
is to ensure that Government fair wage regu- 
lations shall apply to all contracts let by the 
Government; on supplies purchased by the - 
Government (except those of a general stan- 
dard character); on contracts let by Harbour 
Commissions or similar bodies financed by the 
Government; or by the Canadian National 
Railways, or other similar companies in which 
the Government owns all, or the major por- 
tion, of the stock. 


“ Provision has also been made in the draft 
bill to cover works in connection with de- 
velopment and operation of water powers as 
outlined in the Order in Council of Decem- 
ber, 1929, and as far as possible to make the 
provisions of the Act, especially as regards 
hours of labour and wages paid, applicable to 
firms operating under bounty or subsidy from 
the Dominion Government. 

“Another section of the Act aims to ensure 
the observance of fair wages conditions to 
Government works done by day labour as 
difficulties have arisen in some cases because 
of such work being carried on in a district at 
lower rates than the contractors were called 
upon to observe. A change is made in the 
draft bill in respect to the method of deter- 
mining what are fair wages. The present regu- 
lations do provide for the recognition of con- 
ditions established by agreement between em- 
ployers and trade unions, but where such does 
not exist then in determining what rates 
should prevail, the Minister is bound under 
the present regulations to take cognizance of 
the most unfair contractors and the best that 
can be established is a compromise between 
these and contractors paying fair wages. 
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“Our proposals follow more closely the es- 
tablished practice in Great Britain of recog- 
nizing only standards generally established by 
contractors paying the higher wages in the 
district. 

“Another important provision of this draft 
bill is the recognition of the eight-hour work- 
ing day in accordance with the Washington 
convention of 1919. 

“ Serious wage losses to workers have often 
occurred in the past because of the absence of 
schedules being incorporated in the specifica- 
tions. We believe that it would also be of 
great value to contractors if schedules were 
always prepared for all jobs so that they 
would be estimating on an equal basis. 
Workers should have an opportunity to cor- 
rect any errors in such schedules before the 
contract is signed. Under present practice the 
jobs have often proceeded for some time be- 
fore errors in wage rates can be corrected and 
recovery of this difference in such rates has 
not always been obtainable. 

“The draft bill also incorporates a provision 
that money due to workers, who after a 
reasonable period cannot be located, should 
become the property of the Government, or 
other authority letting the contract, and not 
revert to the contractor. The present system 
provides an incentive to unscrupulous con- 
tractors to delay payment of just claims as 
long as possible knowing that many workers 
will have moved away in the meantime, and 
that they will therefore not’ be called upon to 
pay money due to the workers. We have 
suggested also that contractors persistently re- 
fusing to observe their obligations on public 
contracts should be penalized by being de- 
barred from contracting on such works for a 
period of one year and thus give the fair con- 
tractor the benefit of executing such contracts. 

“The provision in the present clauses pro- 
viding for inspection by clerks of works, etc., 
have never been observed by any depart- 
ment, and we therefore suggest that all such 
inspection should be under control of the 
Minister charged with the administration of 
the Act. | 

“In general many of the clauses of the 
proposed bill follow closely provisions already 
-embodied in the existing Fair Wages Regula- 
tions with alterations which have been pre- 
viously proposed to the Government from 
time to time and such other additions as 
long experience has convinced us are neces- 
sary if the workers are to receive the benefits 
from fair wages provisions in contracts to 
which they are justly entitled. 

“We respectfully urge, therefore, that this 
draft bill be accepted and introduced as a 
Government measure during the forthcoming 
session of Parliament.” 


The Prime Minister complimented. the Con- 
gress executive on the presentation of the 
program, after which the various items were 
discussed at some length. 


Other Members of Delegation 


Members of affiliated organizations who ac- 
companied the congress executive were: J. W. 
Bruce, organizer, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; A. Bastien, Cana- 
dian representative, American Federation of 
Labour; Jas. Somerville, vice-president, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; W. Coyle, 
vice-president, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers; 
A. Bell, vice-president, and A. J. Crawford, 
organizer, International Association of Sheet 
Metal Workers; B. J. Hiscock, vice-president, 
International Association of Bridge, Structural 
Iron Workers; F. Molineux and C. R. Gervais, 
organizers, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers; W. G. Powlesland, vice- 
president, International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; J. J. 
Reeves, president, Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers; A. Martle, executive board 
member, and J. F. Marsh, organizers, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; E. 
Ingles, vice-president, and J. Noble, general 
representative, Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; W. F. Bush, executive board mem- 
ber, United Garment Workers’ Union; F. 
Healey, organizer, International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers; J. Ward, 
vice-president, International Association. of 
Operative Plasterers; L. Beuloin, vice-presi- 
dent, T. Broad, executive board member, and 
J. Corbett, chairman, Joint Protective Board 
(central region C. N. Railways), Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen; J. G. A. Decelles, chair- 
man, Executive Board Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of North America; W. V. Turn- 
bull, vice-president, and W. Jewkes, secretary, 
C.P.R. system federation, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees; Gerald 
Murphy, vice-president, International Mould- 
ers’ Union; A. D. Dear, vice-president, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters; A. 
D’Aoust, vice-president, International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers; T. O’Reilly, vice-presi- 
dent, National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers; J. Pelletier, representing International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Chas. Dickie, 
secretary, Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, A. F. of L.; J. L. Smith, repre- 
senting Journeymen Stonecutters Association ; 
W. A. Rowe, representing Brotherhood Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, and Wm. Golby, 
representing International Photo Engravers’ 
Union. . 
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REQUESTS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS FOR NEW LEGISLATION 


Ontario Executive Committee of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The Ontario provincial executive committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
presented to the Ontario Government on 
January 14 a program of desired legislation. 
The members of the Government present were 
the Premier, the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson; 
Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Minister of Health 
and Labour; Hon. W. H. Price, Attorney- 
General; Hon. J. D. Monteith, Provincial 
Treasurer; Hon. Lincoln Goldie, Provincial 
Secretary, and Hon. W. F. Finlayson, Min- 
ister of Lands and Forests. 

The following is a summary of the requests 
made on the Government: 

That the Government immediately under- 
take all possible public works with a view 
to relieving the present unemployment situa- 
tion and render the fullest co-operation in 
establishing a system of State unemployment 
insurance ; 

That a committee of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour be appointed to investigate 
and advise as to desirable amendments to 
the Factories, Shops and Office Buildings Act; 

Changes in the Fair Wages Regulations 
which would more adequately meet with or- 
ganized labour’s views respecting the same; 

Enactment of legislation to allow for the 
establishment of superannuation funds for all 
paid fire-fighters in cities of 10,000 population 
or over; 

Amendments to the Fire Department Act 
to provide for the, three-platoon system ; 

Institution of regulations respecting the use 
of paint-spraying machines in harmony with 
the report of the Committee of the National 
Research Council which investigated the ques- 
tion; 

Definite action to give effect to the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization coming within 
provincial jurisdiction; 

Repeal of those sections of the Parent’s 
Maintenance Act which provide for the re- 
covery of sums paid to beneficiaries under 
the Old Age Pensions Act from children of 
the same; 

Raising the amount of property exemption 
from $2,500 to $5,000 as provided in the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act, and establishment 
of a flat rate to apply to the entire province; 

That legislation be enacted making the pro- 
visions of the Federal Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act operative in Ontario; 

Legislation making compulsory the placing 
of safety doors on all passenger elevators; 


That witness fees be raised to conform with 
those paid to jurymen; 

Amendments to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
making for priority of wage claims over other 
liabilities; 

Legislation to provide that employers ad- 
vertising for help during trade disputes make 
known existence of such disputes; 

Establishment of the right of motion 
picture machine operators to court trial for 
offences instead of being penalized by inspect- 
ors as at present; 

Amendments to the Liquor Control Act to 
allow for sale of beer and wine for beverage 
purposes in licensed places and reduction in 
present tax on beer; 

Enactment of legislation providing for the 
bonding of legal firms; 

Prohibition of persons under 18 years of 
age to operate a commercial automobile or 
aeroplane; 

Compulsory placing of rear exits on motor 
buses; 

Examination and licensing 
chanics; 

That the Government institute a thorough 
investigation into the motor transportation 
industry with a view to establishing the eight- 
hour day and one day’s rest in seven for em- 
ployees engaged in the same, and that extra 
cost of road maintenance caused by the haul- 
ing of heavy loads be charged to the industry ; 


Further protective measures at railway 
crossings and more adequate sanitary accom- 
modation for gatemen stationed at same; 


That legislation be enacted providing for 
the compulsory carrying of public lability in- 
surance by motor car owners; 

Labour representation on all 
boards or commissions; 


Abolition of private employment and de- 
tective agencies; 

Compulsory wrapping of bread by manu- 
facturers; 

Abolition of military training in schools; 

Enactment of a barbers’ licence law; 

Prohibition of the manufacture of clothing 
in homes; 
Legislation providing greater protection to 
linemen and other electrical workers; 
Standard building and plumbing 
throughout the province; 

Amendments to the Steam Boiler Act to 
bring all pressure vessels within the scope of 
the Act; 
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That a practical portable engineer be ap- 
pointed to the staff charged with enforcement 
of the Engineers Licence Law. 

The provincial executive committee which 
presented the program consisted of Ald H. 
Mitchell (chairman) Hamilton; Ald. Rod 
Plant, Ottawa; James Watt, Toronto, and R. 
H. Hessel, London. The committee was ac- 
companied by Robt. J. Tallon and Control- 
ler Simpson, vice-presidents of the Trades 
Congress as well as by the following members 
of organized labour: Jas. F. Marsh and J. L. 
Gillanders, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners; J. W. Bruce and G. Miuilligan, 
United Association Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
BE. W. A. O'Dell, Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union; W. F. Bush, United Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; E. Ingles, J. Noble and C. M. 
Shaw, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Fred Molineux and J. Boyle, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 


Paperhangers; Jas. Ward and J. Sim, Inter- 
national Association Operative Plasterers; W. 
P, Covert, International Alliance Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Motion Picture Machine 
Operators; W. Jenoves and J. Vick, Interna- 
tional Union Bricklayers, Masons. and Plaster- 
ers; Jas. Somerville and R. Riley, Interna- 
tional Association Machinists; Frank Healey, 
International Union Steam and Operating 
Engineers; J. Gavin, Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers’ International Union; 
J. L. Smith, Journeymen Stonecutters’ Asso- 
ciation; A. Donald Dear, D. Lamb, R. Lyons 
and P. Herd, International Association Fire 
Fighters; J. Munro, Toronto District Labour 
Council; Wm. Varley, Toronto Building 
Trades Council; J. Loan, Federated Associa- 
tion Letter Carriers; Jos. T. Marks, Labour 
Educational Association of Ontario; A. Kirz- 
ner, B. Shane and Miss M. McNab, Ladies 
Garment Workers’ International Union. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


On February 6, a delegation from the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
headed by Mr. Pierre Beaulé, the president, 
waited on the Dominion Government and 
presented the requests for legislation which 
had been adopted by the convention of the 
federation held in Chicoutimi in 1929 (Lasour 
GazettE, August, 1929, page 894). The follow- 
ing were the members of the Cabinet who 
received the delegates: Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice; Hon. Lucien Cannon, 
Solicitor-General; Hon. P. J. Veniot, Post- 
master General, and the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labour. 

The first resolution submitted was in regard 
to fair wages on Federal Government con- 
tracts, and asked that such contracts should 
contain a minimum fair wage schedule based 
on the cost of living figures as published by 
the Department of Labour. 

The delegation also asked that the Federal 
Government have all ships for the merchant 
marine service built in Canada and that the 
federation be heard by the Advisory Tariff 
Board if at any time the textile industry seeks 
further protection. 

Unemployment insurance was urged and the 
hope was expressed that the province of 


Quebec would be induced to adopt the Federal 
system of old age pensions. 


Other requests were (1) that Sunday be con- 
sidered as a holiday for the benefit of Post 
Office employees; (2) the adoption of an 
immigration policy which would correspond 
with the actual power of absorption, and 
(3) the adoption of an eight-hour day on 
Federal works. 


Hon. Peter Heenan informed the delegation 
that while the parliamentary Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations had re- 
ported in favour of unemployment insurance 
at the two last sessions of Parliament, the 
committee had expressed the opinion that un- 
employment insurance was a matter of pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and suggested that it be 
taken up at the next Dominion-provincial con- 
ference. The Government, however, did not 
wait, but it was going ahead to ascertain how 
the provinces felt about the matter. 


Hon. Ernest Lapointe agreed that unem- 
ployment insurance was a provincial matter; 
the hours of labour also, he pointed out, come 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces, and 
the Federal Government had power only to 
control hours of labour on Dominion work. 


Quebec Provincial Executive of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


A delegation representing the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada held an interview with 
members of the provincial Cabinet on Febru- 
ary 5, to make known their proposals in re- 
gard to labour legislation. The Premier, the 
Hon. L. A. Taschereau received the delegates, 
being supported by the Hon. A. Galipeault, 


Minister of Public Works and Labour; the 
Hon. J. E. Perreault, Minister of Roads; the 
Hon. J. L. Perron, Minister of Agriculture; 
Hon. A. R. McMaster, Provincial Treasurer; 
the Hon. Athanase David, Provincial Secretary ; 
the Hon. Lauréat Lapierre, Minister without 
Portfolio, and the Hon. Hector La Ferté, Min- 
ister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries. 
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The delegates were led by Messrs. Joseph 
Pelletier, chairman of the committee, Omer 
Fleury of Quebec, A. F. McLeod of Three 
Rivers, Phil Corriveau of Montreal, and J. T. 
Foster, vice-president of the Congress, and 
president of the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council. 

The proposals submitted by the delegation 
were as follows:— 


One Day’s Rest in Seven—It was pointed 
out that notwithstanding the fact that legis- 
lation exists throughout the Dominion pro- 
hibiting the unnecessary practice of forcing 
workers in industry to work seven days a 
week, certain large industries still continue to 
ignore the principle involved. The delega- 
tion asked that such offenders should be pro- 
secuted if they are known to be deliberately 
violating the law. An amendment to the 
existing law was also recommended whereby 
employees in certain industries, including 
theatres operating seven days each week, 
should have 24 consecutive hours rest each 
week. 


Fair Wages in Public Contracts—A com- 
plaint was made that contractors often failed 
to carry out agreements they had signed for 
the payment of current wages, and that work- 
men reporting such breeches of contract 
were sometimes dismissed, and the govern- 
ment was asked to compel contractors to live 
up to their agreements. 


Employment Bureaus—Reference was made 
to the “eminently useful” work carried on 
by the Employment Service of Canada, and 
the complete abolition of fee-charging em- 
ployment bureaus was requested. 


Bankruptcy—Ilt was requested that the 
claims of workers in bankruptcy cases be given 
first rank, instead of coming after loans, court 
cases and city taxes, it being pointed out that 
the workers are waiting for their wages each 
week to obtain the necessaries of life. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—The 
provincial government was asked to consider 
the following resolution as approved by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada:— 


Whereas, by decision of the Privy Council, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
has been declared ultra vires when applied to 
public utilities and corporations holding in- 
corporation and operating within provincial 
boundaries; and whereas, in the interest of 
industrial harmony it is desirable that the said 
legislation should be permitted to function 
universally throughout the Dominion without 
hindrance; and whereas, pending suggested 
amendment to the British North America Act 
that would permit of such a course, enabling 
legislation is being sought from the Provincial 
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Government that will allow of such action; 
and whereas, up to date, all provinces, with 
the exception of Ontario and Quebec, have 
agreed and enacted such enabling legislation. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the incoming 
Executive Committee of both these provinces 
be instructed to press upon their legislators 
for the enactment of the necessary legislation. 


Unemployment Insurance—The Govern- 
ment was asked to take definite action to fur- 
ther the enactment of legislation providing 
for insurance against unemployment, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
committee on Industrial and International 
Relations of the Dominion Parliament. 
(Lapour GazettE, June, 1929, page 603.) 


Mothers’ Allowances—It was recommended 
that Quebec should follow the example of 
other provinces by enacting legislation to 
provide for mothers’ allowances and matern- 
ity benefits, such legislation having been 
proved to be of material benefit in enabling 
mothers to care for their children without 
recourse to charity. 


Minimum Wages—An extension of the 
powers of the Women’s Minimum Wage Com- 
mission was sought, whereby orders could be 
made regulating the wages paid to employees 
in commercial as well as in industrial estab- 
lishments. It was also proposed that the 
Commission be given authority to define 
hours of work as well as wages. 


I.L.O. Conventions—Legislation was de- 
sired to give effect to the Draft Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference in re- 
gard to (1) the 8-hour day; (2) Protection 
of women and children in industry and com- 
merce. It was also suggested that Quebec 
should co-operate with the other provinces in 
securing ratifications, and that the province 
should be directly represented at future con- 
ferences. 


Old Age Pensions—The government was 
urged to further the passing of enabling legis- 
lation whereby the province might secure 
benefits from the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act, instead of being a contributor, as at 
present, to a system from which it derived no 
benefit. 


Workmen’s Compensation—Amendments to 
the Act were recommended providing (1) for 
the elimination of certain provisions which 
lead to delay in the settlement of claims; and 
(2) for the institution of a system based on 
the collective lability of employers. 

Health and Safety—A series of measures 
were proposed in this group, dealing respec- 
tively with (1) the protection of workers em- 
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ployed in the operation of paint spraying ma- 
chines; (2) the provision of safety doors on 
all passenger elevators; (3) rules for govern- 
ing hoisting apparatus for the building indus- 
try; (4) protection of workmen against the 


use of unsafe scaffolding in building opera- 
tions; (5) appointment of a moulder as 
foundry inspector; and (6) appointment of 
additional inspectors in order to prevent the 
employment of unqualified stationary en- 
gineers. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


On January 28 a delegation from the Alberta 
Federation of Labour, headed by the presi- 
dent, Fred J. White, M.L.A., met Premier 
Brownlee and members of his Cabinet and 
presented the legislative demands of the fed- 
eration. The first matter presented was the 
question of unemployment, suggestions being 
made in accordance with the resolutions at 
the annual convention (page 171). ° 

Workmen’s Compensation—Amendments to 
the Act were recommended as follows:— 

That compensation payments be based on 
actual earnings at the time of accident; aboli- 
tion of the 3-day waiting period; increase in 
rate of compensation to 75 per cent of earn- 
ings; increase of rate to widows to $50 per 
month, and to dependent children $20 for the 
first child and $15 for each additional child; 
increase of minimum compensation payment 
to $15 per week; inclusion in benefits of all 
diseases traceable to employment, including 
rheumatism, neuritis, lung ailments and smoke 
poison, kidney affections, etc.; compensation 
to workers considered fit for light work until 
such work can be provided; that the amend- 
ment of 1928 (subject to proclamation) bring- 
ing restaurants and retail shops under the Act, 
be made effective; and that at least two em- 
ployees on each platoon in fire departments 
be trained in the use of oxygen helmets, 

Mines Act—Amendments in the draft of the 
new Mines Act were asked for to provide for 
the election of district inspectors by vote of 
the miners, instead of by the government; 
that there should be one permanent board for 
the province; that the age limit for employ- 
ing boys underground be raised from 16 to 18 
years and that for boys on surface be 15, 
corresponding with the school-leaving age; 
that wages be paid weekly. ? 

Mothers’ Allowances.——Proclamation was 
requested of the amendment of 1926 making 
the Act apply to the wife of a husband who is 
unable to support his family owing to a dis- 
ability which may be expected to continue 
for a year; it was denied that the Act be 
made reciprocal in its provisions with refer- 
ence to persons moving from one province to 
another; that the Act apply to deserted 
wives; that payments continue until children 
reach the age of 18 years. 


Among other proposals submitted were the 
following: 

That the Mechanics’ Lien Act and similar 
legislation be made as effective as possible so 
as to provide security of wages; 

Extension of Minimum Wage Act; 

A maximum work day of eight hours and 
not more than five days per week; 

A six-hour day in the building industry 
during the months of December, January and 
February; 

Health insurance; 

Recommending that (a) old age pensions 
be paid at 65 years of age, (b) that the con- 
dition of 20 years residence in Canada be 
cumulative; (c) exclusion from the computa- 
tion of income old age pension of $40 per 
month or under; 

Against the granting of a monopoly of sur- 
face rights to coal owners or other employers 
of labour; 

Conservation and economic development of. 
the resources under public ownership and con- 
trol, and uniform fair wage agreements to 
apply to all work performed by wage-earners 
in the development of the resources; 

Amendments to the Theatres’ Act to pro- 
vide (a) that only projectionists holding first- 
class Alberta certificates be permitted to 
operate the motion picture projectors in pri- 
vate screening rooms and the Alberta Censor’s 
Theatre, (b) that first and second class licences 
be issued for $20, renewable annually for a 
fee of $2, (c) that the Government recognize 
the prevailing rate of wages and working con- 
ditions for those employed in the censor’s 
theatre; 

Amendment of the Boilers Act; 

That entry into the provincial schools for 
higher education be based on the requisite 
percentages of qualification marks by exam- 
ination, and that the cost of pupils then at- 
tending such schools be borne by the province 
as a whole; 

Regulations to govern the operation of spray 
painting machines; 

That barbers and electrical workers be in- 
cluded in a proposed Trades Bill having for 
its purpose the licensing of workers in cer- 
tain trades; 

Increase of the minimum payment under 
the Civil Service Superannuation Act. 
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New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


Subsequent to the convention of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour (page 172), 
the following legislative program was present- 
ed to the provincial government by members 
of the Federation: 


Enactment of a provincial Old Age Pension 
Act; 

Establishment of mothers allowances and 
minimum wages for women and young 
persons; 

Elimination of level crossings and danger- 
ous curves in permanent road construction; 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; 

_ That Commissioners of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board be granted an increase in 
salary ; 

Amendments to the Factories Act; 


That all engineers operating steam boilers 
be required to hold a licence; 

Examination and licensing of moving picture 
machine operators; 

Elimination of the amusement tax from all 
tickets of the value of fifty cents and under; 

Inspection of all electrical work and the 
examination and licensing of workmen in this 
trade; 


That it be compulsory to hold an inquest 
into every fatal industrial accident; 

Appointment of a Deputy Minister of 
Labour ; 

Reduction of home studies for children to a 
minimum ; 

Appointment of a qualified boiler inspector; 

Instruction in first aid and safety first to 
government employees on road and such work; 

That all government printing be done within 
the province and bear the union label; 

Development of the natural resources of the 
province under public ownership and control; 

Labour representation on public boards and 
commissions; 

Amendment to the Provincial Election Act 
so as to provide for advance polls in provin- 
cial elections for railway employees and others 
whose employment requires their absence from 
home on polling day; 

Cancellation of all private fishing leases on 
expiry ; 

Enactment of legislation providing for a 
maximum of nine hours per day in the lumber 
industry ; f 

Appointment of a journeyman plumber on 
the Plumbers Examining Board; 

Appointment of a scaffoldimg inspector. 


Railway Brotherhoods’ Requests in New Brunswick 


The Joint Legislative Committee of the 
Railway Brotherhoods, accompanied by the 
Executive Officers of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, met the Government 
in January in the Council room at Saint 
John, New Brunswick, and presented a memo- 
randum of proposed legislation. Members of 
the Government present were: Hon. J. B. M. 
Baxter, Premier and Attorney-General; Hon. 
C.'D. Richards, Minister of Lands and Mines; 
Hon. A. J. Leger, Provincial Secretary; Hon. 
D. A. Stewart, Minister of Public Works; 
Hon. Lewis Smith, Minister of Agriculture; 
Hon. H. I. Taylor, M.D., Minister of Health 
and Labour; Hon. L. P. D. Tilley, president 
of the Executive Council, and Hon. E. A. 
Reilly, chairman of the Electric Power.Com- 
mission. 

Representatives of the Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Brotherhoods were: 
Messrs. J. F. Caine, vice-chairman, Canadian 
Legislative Board, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; 8S. H. Shaw, chair- 
man of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men Legislative Board; T. J. Coughlin, Do- 


minion legislative representative, Brotherhood | 


of Railroad Trainmen, and Wm. L. Best, 
vice-president and National legislative repre- 
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sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 


The New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
Executive was headed by Messrs. D. R. 
Steeves, president; George R. Melvin, secre- 
tary-treasurer; J. S. MacKinnon, legislative 
representative, and R. H. Carlin,, Saint John; 
also Pat Green of Ottawa, general organizer. 

Where similar items appear on the memo- 
randa of the Brotherhoods and the Federation, 
the joint delegation arranged that these would 
not be duplicated in their presentation. For 
example, in Workmen’s Compensation, Pro- 
tection at Highway Crossings, Advance Polls 
for Railway Employees, Old Age Pensions 
and Labour Representation on Public Boards 
and Commissions, were read from the memo- 
randum of the Railway Brotherhoods. 


The memorandum included the following 
recommendations :— 


Workmen’s Compensation—It was sug- 
gested that “accident” be defined in the Act 
as including “wilful and intentional act, not 
being the act of the workman, and a fortui- 
tous event occasioned by a physical or natural 
cause’; also that medical aid and rehabili- 
tation be included in compensation. 
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It was further suggested that the maximum 
of average earnings considered for sompensa- 
tion purposes should be $2,000 instead of 
$1,500; and that accidents to workmen should 
(unless the contrary can be shown) be pre- 
sumed to have occurred in the course of, and 
arising out of employment. 

Another proposed amendment would com- 
pel employers, in reporting their payroll to 
the Board, to include workmen engaged by 
them outside the province. Accidents to 
workmen resident of the province occurring 
on a steamboat outside the province should 
be compensated as though happening in the 
province. 

As to the scale of compensation it was pro- 
posed to base the limit of the earnings on 
which percentage of benefits are calculated 
on a yearly rather than a monthly hasis. In 
cases of permanent disability, payments should 
be continued for life or the duration of dis- 
ability. It was further proposed that the per- 


Railway Brotherhoods’ 


A memorandum was submitted to the Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau, Prime Minister and 
Attorney-General, and Hon. A. Galipeault, 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, on 
November 29, 1929, by the Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Brotherhoods, of 
which C. Masse is chairman and J. L. La- 
breche is secretary. Mr. Masse, vice-chair- 
man for Quebec for the Canadian Legislative 
Board, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and Mr. Labreche is chair- 
man of the sub-legislative board of the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen for Quebec. 
The Joint Committee were accompanied by 
Mr. T. J.. Coughlin, Dominion legislative 
representative, B. of R. T., and Mr. Wm. 
L. Best, vice-president and national legislative 
representative, B. of L. F. & E. 

The memorandum included the following 
recommendations :— 

Elimination or better protection of level 
railway crossings. 

Enactment of a Mothers’ 
by the province. 

Enactment of an Old Age Pensions Act 
by the province. 

Free school books. 

The delegation commended the government 
for its decision to appoint a commission to 
study a system of social insurance (LaBour 
GazerTEe, January, 1929, page 3), and asked 
that labour should be represented in this 
commission. 

Workmen’s Compensation—It was  sug- 
gested that the provisions respecting indem- 
nities be amended to provide that in the case 
of temporary or permanent incapacity, whether 


Allowance Act 


centage of earnings payable in compensations 
be raised from 55 per cent to 66% per cent. 

The Board, it was suggested, should have 
power to expend up to $25,000 per year for 
rehabilitating injured workmen, lessening 
the handicap caused by their injuries. In- 
jured workmen should be entitled to artificial 
limbs and other apparatus, to be kept in repair 
for at least a year. 

Advance polls for railway men in Provincial 
elections. 

Enactment of concurrent legislation in New 
Brunswick to make the Federal Old Age Pen- 
sions Act: effective within the province. 

Enactment of a Mothers’ Allowance Act dur- 
ing 1930. 

Representation of labour on public boards 
and commissions. 

,Elimination or protection of level highway 
crossings over railways. 

A uniform educational system for the three 
maritime provinces. 


Requests in Quebec 


total or partial, compensation shall be paid 
during such incapacity and the present maxima 
of $5,000 and $10,000 be eliminated from the 
Act. 

The waiting period should, it was proposed, 
be reduced from seven to three days. 

The maximum basis used in computing 
percentages of wages should be $2,000 instead 
of $1,560, and the $6,000 maximum of com- 
pensation payments should be struck out. 

The Commission should have power to 
render decisions on the real merits of parti- 
cular cases and not be bound by legal or 
other precedents. The memorandum con- 
cluded with the following note:—-. 

“The present Compensation Act, in effect 
for a little more than a year, has already given 
the railwaymen of the province a deplorable 
experience, particularly as regards cases of 
permanent partial incapacity. The loss of 
one eye or of a limb to a railway man means 
the loss of his position and must be re- 
garded as a greater impairment than to a 
workman in some other class of employment 
where he might resume his former occupation. 
In order to give railwaymen in engine and 
train service, and those whose occupational 
risks are similar, a fair and equitable com- 
pensation, the decisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission should be rendered 
on the merits of the case instead of the strict 
application of a schedule of percentage of 
incapacity, which does not take into account 
the exact degree of incapacity in relation to 
the injured workmen’s ability to readjust him- 
self into the same or other suitable employ- 
ment.” 
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Railway Brotherhoods’ Requests in Ontario 


A memorandum of proposed legislation was 
submitted to the Ontario Government on 
January 27, on behalh of the Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Brotherhoods. 
Members of the Government present: Hon. 
G. Howard Ferguson, Premier and Minister 
of Education; Hon. W. H. Price, Attorney- 
General, and Hon. F. E. Godfrey, Minister of 
Labour and Health. The delegation repre- 
senting the Joint Legislative Committee 
were Messrs. James Conley, chairman of the 
Ontario Legislative Board, Brotherhod of 
Railroad Trainmen, chairman of the Joint 
Committee; A. H. Nethery, chairman of the 
Ontario Legislative Board, order of Railway 
Conductors, secretary of committee; J. 8S. 
Crawford, chairman of the Ontario Legislative 
Board, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and H. B. Crawford, Ontario Vice-Chairman, 
Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. These 
were accompanied by Messrs. A. J. Kelly, 
vice-chairman, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Legislative Board; T. J. Coughlin, 
Dominion legislative representative, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and Wm. L. Best, 
vice-president, national legislative represen- 
tative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The memorandum included the following 
recommendations :— 

Legislation by the province bringing all in- 
dustries, otherwise within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

That the Legislature take action by reso- 
lution, towards securing amendment of thie 


British North America Act so that the veto 
powers of the Senate may be restricted. 

Protection at highway crossings. 

Uniform traffic regulations for all Canada, 
and compulsory insurance for motor car own- 
ers. 

Amendments to thie Mothers’ Allowance Act, 
including the payment of allowances where 
there is only one child in the family. 

Workmen’s Compensation—It was pro- 
posed that industries now im Schedule 2 of 
the Act be placed in Schedule 1, and con- 
tribute to the accident fund; that when an 
injured workman has been awarded total dis- 
ability compensation the same should be con- 
tinued until he is able to resume his former 
occupation or has been offered other suitable 
and equally remunerative. employment; and 
that if such injured workman has suffered a 
permanent partial disability, but upon the re- 
port of the attending physician is able to 
take light work, the total disability payments 
should be continued until suitable employ- 
ment is provided. 

That the basis of the maximum computa- 
tion of wages be increased from $2,000 to not 
less than $2,500, to be more consistent with 
increases in wages and the cost of living 
durme the period the Act has been in force. 

That the rate of compensation be inicreased 
from 663 to 75 per cent of thie average earn- 
ings, and that figures be changed accordingly 
wherever appearing in the Act. 

The memorandum proposed that a broader 
application be made of the Act in general, 
more in keeping with the original intention 
of the Legislature. 





Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Model Housing in New York 


Two years ago the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America organized the Amalgam- 
ated Dwellings Corporation to provide work- 
ers with apartments on a co-operative basis 
(Lasour Gazerre, February, 1928, page 145). 
The original enterprise, which was carried out 
in the Bronx district, proved so successful 
that the New York State Housing Board 
recently invited the union to undertake a new 
model housing project on the site of the old 
R. L. Hoe Printing Press Company’s build- 
ing on the lower east side. The new buildings 
will be run co-operatively, and will cost 
$2,500,000. The New York Times (January 
7, 1930) describes the new undertaking as 
follows:— 

The union corporation which will erect and 
manage the buildings is the Amalgamated 
Dwellings Corporation. This company will 
supervise the sale of the apartments on the 
co-operative plan. Apartments will sell for 


$500 a room, but applicants will be assisted 
to the extent of $350 a room by a credit 
company organized for that purpose. Thus 
a four-room apartment will cost $2,000, of 
which the purchaser will put up $600 in cash. 
He will then have ten years to pay off the 
balance, after which he will own the apartment 
and pay only the running expenses. The 
method of financing sale of the apartments 
is similar to the plan adopted by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers in its other hous- 
ing projects. 

“Our experience in the Bronx, where we 
erected six buildings for 300 families, was so 
successful that we bought more land to ex- 
tend the co-operative venture,” said Sydney 
Hillman, president of the union. “When we 
were approached to take over the handling 
of the new venture on the lower east side 
we were glad to dio so as it was felt that our 
experience had been sufficient to guarantee 
proper handling of the enterprise.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Conditions of Employment in Coal Mines 


CONFERENCE of representatives of 
Governments, mine-owners and miners 
of the nine chief coal producing countries of 
Europe was held: in Geneva during the month 
of January for the purpose of advising the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office as to questions relating to conditions 
of employment in coal mines which might 
be included in the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference of 1930, with a view to 
arriving at practical international agreement. 
The recommendations of the conference may 
be summarized as follows: 


Hours of Work—The Conference suggests 
_that the Governing. Body should place on the 
agenda of the 1930 Conference the discussion 
of a Convention on hours of work in coal 
mines, as it considers that on this question 
an international agreement may be sought. 
Further, the Conference reached agreement on 
a number of practical questions relating to the 
calculation of time spent in the mine, with a 
view to the establishment of international uni- 
formity, though it was unable to agree on a 
definite figure for the maximum working day 
or week and left this issue open for decision 
by the International Labour Conference. 


Wages.—The Conference, considering that 
difficulties are involved in the immediate 
adoption of a Convention or Recommenda- 
tion on this subject, suggests that the Office 
should continue its study of the question with 
a view to preparing a report for the 1930 or 
1931 Conference. 


General Conditions: The Conference recom- 
mends :— 

That the question of holidays with pay, the 
natural complement to the question of hours 
of work, should be placed on the agenda of 
one of the next Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference; 

That the Office should continue its study of 
the working of systems of family allowances; 

That the question of the prohibition of the 
employment of women underground in coal 
mines should be placed on the agenda of a 
future Conference with a view to the adoption 
of a Convention; 

That the question of the minimum age for 
admission to underground work in coal mines 
should be placed on the agenda of an early 
Session of the Conference with a view to arriv- 
ing at a Convention on the subject; 

That coal-producing States which have not 
yet ratified or applied the Conventions and 
Recommendations of 1925 and 1927, relating to 


compensation for accidents and sickness insur- 
ance, should be urged to do so; 

That the question of invalidity, old age and 
survivors’ Insurance should be placed on the 
agenda of one of the earliest Sessions of the 
Conference; 

That the question of the the maintenance of 
the right to a pension for workers proceeding 
from one country to another should be placed 
on the agenda of the earliest possible Session 
of the Conference; 

That, in view of the persistent extensive 
unemployment among miners, the Economic 
and Finance Organization of the League of 
Nations should continue its efforts to promote 
an international agreement on coal production, 
and the International Labour Organization 
should continue its efforts for the universal 
adoption of unemployment insurance and em- 
ployment exchange systems; 

That the Office should complete and co- 
ordinate its information on health and sanita- 
tion, and prepare a manual which would facili- 
tate the adoption of international standard 
regulations for the health of mine workers; 
and 

That the Office should pursue the compara- 
tive study of accident prevention in mines, 
experts in the matter being added to the 
Safety Sub-Committee established by the 
Office. 


German Action on Conventions of 12th 
Conference 


Action is being taken by Germany for the 


_ ratification of the Draft Convention concern- 


ing the marking of the weight on heavy pack- 
ages transported by vessels, and the Draft 
Convention concerning the protection against 
accident of workers employed in loading or 
unloading vessels, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Twelfth Session 
(1929). The Government also proposes to 
continue the negotiations which have been 
begun with various countries, including Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, France and 
Poland, with a view to the establishment of 
direct relations between the social insurance 
institutions in Germany and in those coun- 
tries respectively. 


Publications of the International Labour 


Office 


The International Labour Office has just 
published the third and last series of its study 
of Migration Laws and Treaties. The first 
two volumes of this work were devoted to a 
study of national laws and regulations govern- 
ing migration in the countries of emigration 
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and of immigration respectively. National 
legislation alone, however, cannot cover all 
the aspects of migration, which, by its very 
nature, inevitably affects more than one coun- 
try. Many of the problems arising from 
migration can only be dealt with by inter- 
national agreement. The volume just issued is 
devoted, therefore, to a survey of the interna- 
tional treaties and conventions concerning 
emigration. 


A further series of brochures of the encyclo- 
paedia of hygiene, pathology and social wel- 
fare which is being published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office under the title “ Occu- 
pation and Health,” have just appeared cover- 
ing articles on: Chemical Trades; Food of the 
Industrial Worker; Sulphuric Acid; Com- 
pressed Air Work; Fur Trade; and Manufac- 
ture of Horn Articles. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 1929 AS REPORTED BY TRADE 
UNIONS 


MONTHLY reports tabulated by the De- 
partment of Labour from local trade 
unions showing their membership and the 
number of members unemployed indicate the 
labour trend for organized workers throughout 
the country. The average number of unions 
reporting monthly during 1929 was 1,718, with 
an average membership of 200,257 persons. 

Nominal improvement in conditions affect- 
ing trade union members was shown during 
January from the December, 1928, situation, 
though the usual winter seasonal curtailment 
of activity was evident to some degree. Dur- 
ing February, however, slight reductions in 
activity were noted. The trend of employ- 
ment in these two months was somewhat 
better than in the corresponding months of 
1928, the manufacturing industries, particu- 
larly the garment trades and the building and 
construction trades, showing a slightly higher 
employment level and the transportation in- 
dustries some declines in activity during both 
months. From the close of February steady 
improvement was shown month by month un- 
til the end of June, when employment reached 
its height for the year, 2.9 per cent of the 
members being unoccupied. This improve- 
ment was due largely to continued advances, 
-chiefly seasonal in character, among building 
and construction workers, though employment 
in the transportation industries also showed 
some increase. Expansion was indicated in 
the manufacturing industries during March, 
but in April, due to inactivity in the garment 
trades the situation in these industries as a 
whole was less favourable. In May and June, 
however, the employment trend for these work- 
ers was upward. The July situation remained 
much the same as in the previous month, the 
tendency, however, being toward lessened em- 
ployment. In August, a moderate drop in the 
volume of work was indicated, and from then 
onward a continued slowing up of activity was 
apparent each month until the close of the 
year, when 11.4 per cent of idleness was re- 
corded, the largest percentage to be shown 
during the year. 


Rather unusual factors entered into the sit- 
uation toward the latter part of the year, 
namely, the short wheat yield in the western 
provinces, and the hold up in the grain move- 
ment, reducing employment for railway work- 
ers to a considerable extent, together with 
unusual quietness in the garment trades, espe- 
cially in the Province of Quebec. These cir- 
cumstances, combined with the customary cur- 
tailment of activity in the building and con- 
struction trades with the approach of winter, 
were large factors in the depression, the first 
two causes indicated being exceptional. In 
addition, the December situation was some- 
what influenced by the fact that a number of 
establishments at the end of the year closed 
their plants in order to afford a vacation for 
their employees or, for stocktaking and in- 
ventory purposes. That the unemployment 
volume in the latter part of the year was 
somewhat greater than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year was due to the 
presence of the two exceptional factors above 
mentioned, namely, the unusual conditions 
existing for both railway and garment workers, 





The United States Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics is authority for the estimate that 
the annual labour turnover of probably 40 
per cent for workers in all lines taken together 
involves 5,200,000 persons each year. He 
points out that the two weeks estimated as 
the average time elapsing between jobs is the 
equivalent of full time employment for 200,000 
people. The cost of retraining, in addition to 
the cost of spoiled material, is estimated at 
approximately $52,000,000 a year and the loss 
in wages at well over $300,000,000. 





During the month of January a total of 
5,475 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 36 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 427 
were reported including 3 fatal cases; and 393 
Crown, 4 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 6,295, of 
which 43 were fatal. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER AND DECEMBER, 1929 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated by period of 1928, as there was shown a decrease 
the work of the offices of the Employ- of 18 per cent in the number of positions 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter offered, and a decrease of over 16 “per cent 
October to December, 1929, were somewhat in the placements effected in regular and 
less favourable than during the corresponding casual employment. An analysis of the 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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different industries showed: that gains were 
registered both in vacancies and placements in 
logging, construction and maintenance, and 
finance while all other groups showed declines 
in both instances. Nova Scotia and Ontario 
were the only groups to record gains both in 
vacancies and placements, while Manitoba 
showed an increase in placements only. The 


remaining provinces reported declines under 
both comparisons. The accompanying table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 
Employment Service of Canada by industrial - 
eroups in the various offices during the period 
October to December, 1929. 

From the chart on page 206, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1929 
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ment Service for the month of December it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves 
representing the ratios of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications was down- 
ward during October and November, the curve 
of vacancies during the first half of December 
showing a slightly upward tendency, while that 
of placements continued to show a decline. 
Both curves, however, during the latter half 
of December registered a sharp upward trend 
although they did not attain the levels reached 
at the close of December, 1928. During the 
period October to December, 1929, there was 
a ratio of 68-2 vacancies and 65-6 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment as 
compared with 79-6 vacancies and 74-9 place- 
ments during the corresponding period of 1928. 
The average number of positions offered daily 
during the quarter under review was 1,213, of 
applicants registered 1,780, and of placements 
effected 1,167, in contrast with a daily average 
of 1,485 vacancies, 1,866 applications and 1,398 
placements in regular and casual employment 
during the last quarter of 1928. 


During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1929, the offices reported that they had 
made 93,748 references to positions and had 
effected a total of 89,853 placements, of which 
54,210 were in regular employment and 35,643 


in casual work. Of the placements in regular 


employment 43,093 were of men and 11,117 of 
women, while casual work was found for 21,885 
men and 13,758 women. Comparison with the 
same period in 1928 showed that 107,587 place- 
ments were then made, of which 72,530 were 
in regular employment and 35,057 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
99,736 men and 37,822 women, a total of 
137,058, in contrast with a registration of 
143,653 persons during the same period of 
1928. Employers notified the Service during 
October to December, 1929, of 93,449 vacan- 
cies, of which 65,620. were for men and 27,829 
for women, as compared with 114,290 oppor- 
tunities for work during the corresponding 
period of 1928. 

A report in detail of the transactions of 
the Employment Service for the month of 
December, 1929, will be found on page 206. 


Industrial Arbitration in Australia 


During the period of 30 years or more in 
which compulsory arbitration in one form or 
another has been in operation in Australia 
continual attempts have been made to ad- 
just the various sytems to the needs of the 
different States and of the Commonwealth as 
a whole. At present activity in this direction 
is particularly marked. : 

A Bill placed before the Legislative As- 


sembly of Queensland by the Minister for — 


Industry provides for the abolition of the 
present Board of Trade and Arbitration Court 
and the establishment in their place of a 
court to be called the Industrial Court. This 
court would have exclusive jurisdiction in de- 
claring the basic wage and standard hours. 
The court must take into consideration the 
economic aspect of the awards which it makes, 
and in order to assist the court in this respect 
a new department, known as the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics, is projected. In 
addition to the Industrial Court, the Bill pro- 
vides for two Conciliation Commissioners for 
the State, and conciliation boards are to 
be constituted by the court for the various 
occupations to which the Act applies. The 
court is to appoint a Conciliation Commis- 
sioner to be chairman of all boards so consti- 
tuted, and the Minister for Industry will 
appoint other members, to hold office for a 
period not exceeding three years. Hach board 
will consist of a chairman and two or four 
other members as recommended by the court, 
one half representing employers and the other 
half employees. Nio dispute may be referred 


to the court until it has first been referred 
to the conciliation board. 

In Western Australia the Minister for 
Labour has introduced a Bill containing a 
number of amendments to the Industrial Ar- 
bitration Act. A recent interpretation of the 
Industrial Arbitration Act, he said, had made 
legislation necessary, it having been found 
that, according to the Act, once an agreement 
was made and declared the common rule it 
could never be altered or amended. An 
amendment proposed in the Bill now under 
consideration lays down that when an agree- 
ment is made the common rule it becomes 
an award, the position then being the same 
as if the court had declared an award. 

In addition to the modifications under con- 
sideration in Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia, the Governor’s speech in New South 
Wales foreshadowed amendments of the 
present State industrial arbitration system. 
Considerable alterations are also anticipated 
in the existing Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. With regard to this 
latter question, a meeting of the Executive 
of the Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
held on November 20, resolved that the next 
All-Australian Trade Union Congress should 
be held on March 31, 1980, to consider the 
proposed amendments to the Act. The Con- 
ference decided to invite all industrial organi- 
zations to submit proposals, through the 
Trades and Labour Councils of the States, 
for the alteration of the Commonwealth in- 
dustrial legislation. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
DECEMBER, 1929 


"Te following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on January 1, was 7,063, their em- 
ployees numbering 967,540 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


December was 1,790, having an aggregate 
membership of 213,065 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statisties 
receives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of various 
classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1930, as 
Reported by Employers 


As is customary at the beginning of the 
year, employment on January 1, 1930, showed 
@ pronounced curtailment which involved 
practically the same proportion of the aggre- 
gate staffs as that indicated on January 1, 
1929 and 1928. Activity in recent months has 
been at an exceptionally high level, so that 
many employers took the opportunity of clos- 
ing their entire plants during the holiday 
season for necessary repairs and inventories, 
as well as to provide a vacation for their 
staffs. However, the situation continued better 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
year since the record was instituted in 1920. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 7,063 firms, whose payrolls 
declined from 1,037,259 persons on December 
1 to 967,540 at the beginning of January, a 
decrease of approximately 70,000 persons, or 
6-7 per cent. Reflecting this contraction, the 
index (based upon the 1926 average employ- 
ment as 100) stood at 111-2 on January 1, 
1930, as compared with 119-1 in the preceding 
month, and with 109-1, 100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 84-9, 
89-8, 87-3, 78:8 and 88-8 on the same date in 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
mining, logging and trade reported large sea- 
sonal contractions as compared with Decem- 
ber, while communications registered improve- 
Inent. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All except the Maritime Provinces recorded 
declines, those in Quebec and Ontario, where 
manufacturers are especially important in the 
industrial distribution, being most extensive. 


Maritime Provinces—In contrast with the 
losses usually recorded at the beginning of the 
year, there was an increase in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces; this occurred chiefly 
in transportation, and was due to the opening 
of the winter ports. On the other hand, 
manufacturing and construction showed sea- 
sonal curtailment. Statements were received 
from 535 firms employing 76,564 persons, com- 
pared with 76,317 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Large reductions had been noted on 
January 1, 1929, when the index was over ten 
points lower. 


Quebec—The decrease in Quebec was 
greater than on the same date in 1929, but 
the situation continued more favourable than 
on January 1 of any other year since this 
series was instituted in 1920. Manufacturing 
(notably of textile, food, lumber, pulp and 
paper and iron and steel products), construc- 
tion and transportation reported especially 
pronounced losses, but the tendency was also 
downward in logging, mining and trade, while 
improvement was noted in communications 
and services. In many cases, operations will 
have been resumed early’in the New Year. 
The labour forces of the 1,648 co-operating 
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employers aggregated 271,199 workers, 
against 299,183 on December 1, 1929. 


Ontario —Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation showed the greatest curtailment 
in Ontario. Within the manufacturing divi- 
sion, textiles, food, iron and steel and lumber 
reported the most extensive shrinkage. Log- 
ging and communications, however, recorded 
advances and retail trade, though not at the 
pre-Christmas peak, was nevertheless consider- 
ably busier than at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. A combined payroll of 411,834 persons 
was employed by the 3,178 firms whose returns 
were received, and who had 486,907 on their 


as 


tion reported especially noteworthy losses, but 
transportation, manufacturing, mining and 
trade were also slacker. On the other hand, 
telephone communications and logging regis- 
tered improvement. 


British Columbia—The recessions in Brit- 
ish Columbia were more extensive than on 
January 1 of last year, resulting in a rather 
lower index than at the beginning of 1929, 
but the situation was better than on the same 
date in any of the eight preceding years. The 
716 firms furnishing data reported 76,990 em- 
ployees, as against 84,112 in the preceding 
month. Lumber mills, logging and construc- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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staffs on December 1. These contractions in- 
volved the same proportion of the reported 
employees as on January 1, 1929, but the index 
continued higher than on the same date in all 
other years of the record. 


Prairie Provinces—Declines involving prac- 
tically the same percentage of the payrolls as 
at the beginning of January, 1929, were noted 
in the Prairie Provinces, where employment 
was not so active as at the commencement of 
last year, largely as a result of the small crop 
and the grain tie-up. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 985 employers of 130,953 workers, 
or 9,787 less than on December 1. Construc- 
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tion recorded important curtailment, while 
there were smaller losses in food and other 
factories, and in mining, transportation and 
trade. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting re- 
duced employment. 
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Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a larger number of workers than that 
registered on January 1, 1929, but the index 
on the date under review was higher than at 
the beginning of last year and of every other 
year for which statistics are available. State- 
ments were received from 879 establishments 
with 131,344 employees, as compared with 
143,510 in the preceding month. Important 
declines were shown in construction and trans- 
portation, and also in manufacturing, especi- 
ally in food, textile and iron and steel fac- 
tories. On the other hand, additions to staffs 
were noted in the service group, particularly 
in hotels and restaurants. 


Quebec—Manufactures, construction and 
shipping reported a loss in employment in 
Quebec City, where 123 employers reduced 
their staffs from 12,842 persons on December 
1 to 12,530 at the beginning of January. This 
decrease was less than that indicated on 
January 1, last year, and the index continued 
considerably higher than on the same date in 
earlier years of the record. 

' Toronto—Toronto firms reported a larger 
seasonal contraction than on January 1, 1929, 
but employment continued in rather greater 
volume than at the beginning of any other 
year of the record. There were declines in 
manufacturing, the most noteworthy being in 


Nore.—The “‘relative weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 


a oe eee ek ee ae ee a i 2 ee 
SS Se ee a a rr 





Maritime : Prairie British 
= Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
88-8 107-6 84-2 88-8 95-0 76-7 
78-8 87-7 70-9 83-4 82-2 70-9 
7:3 101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78-3 
89-8 96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
84-9 88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
90-7 94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
96:6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97:5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95:2 93-0 
97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
110-5 113-2 109°8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 110-7 107-8 
108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101°6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 118-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
Jan. 1 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 $9-1 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts 

Baatgan’ ly LO80ns muted: ones hearer ee 100-0 7:9 28-0 42-6 13-5 8-0 
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textiles and foods; construction, transporta- 
tion and services were also seasonally slacker, 
but trade and communications showed con- 
siderable improvement. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 962 employers with 123,672 workers, 
compared with 129,315 in their last report. 


Ottawa.—Manufactures and _ construction 
registered seasonal curtailment, while trans- 
portation ‘afforded greater employment. The 
working forces of the 146 reporting establish- 
ments aggregated 13,093 persons, or 386 fewer 
than at the beginning of December. This 
reduction involved a smaller number of em- 
ployees than that recorded on the same date 
‘last year, ‘when employment was in _ less 
volume. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 214 
firms in Hamilton employing 36,839 workers, 
as against 38,262 on December 1. Manufac- 
tures, construction and shipping showed re-. 
duced activity, while only small changes were 
indicated in other groups. The declines noted 
on January 1, 1929, were not so extensive, but 
the index was then many points lower. 


Windsor and Adjacent Border Cities —There 
was a rather larger contraction in the Border 
Cities than on January 1, 1929, when employ- 
ment was in greater volume. Manufactures 
and construction were seasonally quiet. Re- 
turns were compiled from 132 establishments 
with 14,545 persons in their employ, or 822 
less than on December 1. 


Norz.—The “‘relative weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste Il.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 








1926=100). 
— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1922 
CE RR A SRN AL TA) NN nctinemeaeee yc DA) rid sie die os pitlieial| de Re poe ree | Sree ne I lad 87-2 69-2 
1923 
Jan. ea aro) ll een seve Sr RAE 93-6 100-5 (Ora onl Mae OF RSA Carn 94-8 75°9 
cf er Pui te aie LR a Ra Side nln a caiete were, 94-5 97-0 rc SOV Adal ED a. im OR 87-3 78-9 
1925 
Jan. are nae ess 83-6 \ 93-1 90-8 92-8 rota Ua ep cxets ang setae 83-3 85-1 
1926 
Jan AE as ca: 89-2 90-9 95-1 93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
19 
Areal BRT, REC 2 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
POO WEL Ui a ee. 8 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
LEE oO Rea GD Ane 95-8 99-9 99-6 96:0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
ADEMMD othsa tba ene yum: 98-0 102-6 102:5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
ERY at en 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
JUNG OAL Le ts ake Oeics, 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
Ab Giga EMG ee ig ea 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
AUR LN ee oe 106-2 116-7 107:8 117-7 107-1 85:8 106-0 104-6 
OK) 8) 9 hee ae eS Se 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
OLE sein: LA Me eae et ne 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
INOVi ho ort be ce als 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
Dec Gian Pe sett eet tele 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
9 
ERT Ae TRS Fe Rae SUR oe 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
12s) 0,13 Ia ae 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
Maree ilies oe) he ene) 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
Apri ete ida ae Hee 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
Maiyah iit AS aon! 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
DUBS. 2 ey 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
ALT hadi! URE aE eh) 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
RS i ey, 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Sept sys... 2.4) Mears ae 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
Os gl We ba 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
Novi yc duh ee 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Dec. ays 1 Se 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
GEN: on Dias Pai mir ee 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116:7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
OD a eee hte, 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Maroon nner erate 4 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
ADC GMs ct 4 te ods 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
Maya oie bh 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
PUNE elk edie 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
UL ail 5 WGN RS GN 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
Ap RL kes 2) 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 185-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Beptere ye OPiS ek 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 181-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
OO vasa ee ae. 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
INGWIE, idal ae meee: 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Dec fy ace Be ts Cee 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Car el cag, Ba 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
Relative weight of 
employment by cities 
as at Jan, 1, 1980..... 13-6 1:3 12-8 1-4 3°8 1-5 3-4 2-9 
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Winnipeg —Manufacturing and construction 
registered the most extensive declines in Win- 
nipeg, but trade was also slacker, while com- 
munications showed improvement. The 336 
co-operating firms reported 32,845 employees, 
compared with 34,065 in the preceding month. 
This reduction did not involve so many work- 
ers as were released on January 1, 1929, when 
employment was in practically the same 
volume. 

Vancouver—Further reductions took place 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 276 
employers of 27,956 persons, as compared with 
29,376 on December 1. Practically no change 
had been indicated on the same rate last year, 
but the index then was a few points lower. 


There were pronounced losses in manufactur- 
ing, construction and trade on January 1, 1930, 
as compared with the preceding month. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table II. 


Manufaciuring Industries 


The losses in employment registered in 
manufactures were larger than on January 1, 
1929 and 1928, but smaller than in most other 
years on record. The index, though slightly 
lower than at the beginning of 1929. was con- 
siderably higher than on January 1 in any 
other year since 1920. The most extensive re- 
ductions were in the food, lumber, iron and 
steel, textile, pulp and paper, building ma- 


Nore:—The “Relative weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number. 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasie IIT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All in- Manu- 


Commun-] Trans- Con- 


; dustries | facturing Logging | Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 

1921 
Jan, aR Bree esa SNe Ree 88-8 84-8 159-9 104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 
Jang Es. 2h. ES 5 78-8 74-4 107-4 97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77-6 96-1 
Jane el ook. ance fata 87-3 84-5 157-0 105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77-5 97-4 
Jan. ern ane te hua 89-8 86-7 166-2 105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
Jan. ia eS Eee tee ae 84-9 81-7 150-5 101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 95-3 

926 
Jan. gk dave CORED es 90-7 90-0 129-2 100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
APT s MOUlABHA cre cecil 95-9 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
eee re aia e ales faite 96-6 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
Oi Sale Wa A A 97-5 99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95:7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
Arie gi te ¢.aeioteins « sitte <:okee 97-4 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102°3 
1 ESTA C3 Se eae eee 101-8 103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100:8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
Junert Sake eet 1 ear 107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
Rt livgees de aa a bye» Gs ee ore 109-7 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
TNF TED oe Sai oiee tos a6 110-5 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
ONG «1.2. Pete ene eal 111-0 106-8 78-7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
Cin eee Me rari le stot aire 110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
Noes eves st cert ce eine 108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107:9 111-9 
Dec Sera eecih ine! 108-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 

8 
Sate, LEee ty eae: ocheets 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
LOF:\ ot) Se Decent Rene tein Gs IO c 102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
Mary (le. i. ce ante ss. eens 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97°3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
Aprile caster maecee eee 102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
Mover clin 4. so. Oes a. cote 106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
UHNOLe Chitose eels ee eee 113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
JUL MEIER Hess Giese tees 117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
Aug Rie hs Whe ast ae 119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
BODE Sleeve cee oe ok ew 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
Xt VALS A iy sat cM ARS Op 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
INOyes Dias Rene. ol ceeeeets 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
Dec Bu Satie ah “Hs 116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
Caneel eee oe ee Ae 109-1 107°3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
obs trlisc cease asenieas cob ok 110-5 112-7 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117°3 119-7 
Marie bs 3 2 Sethe ccd ook 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
April. Al) tan oe agers oe si 110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
LE AE ee es ec cee Hee 116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
DONO: Lass Mosh os ato se 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
Pil VALS, tote SoM Gow odie ele 124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
AGT sy dl ek Be Rey, Rahat fer) ce 127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
Septs. Lo sts chowttece cde ie 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
Ootes PU i ie. FR eee 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
IN OWe lic cits stor Blerels devel old 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
Dec: Ae aes Woh 119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
SOne RL ns dee So steaks Oe 111-2 106-5 900-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 


1 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Jan. 1, 19 
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terial, leather and rubber industries, but plants 
in practically all divisions recorded curtail- 
ment. A notable exception was the automo- 
bile group, in which the seasonal gains were 
on a larger scale than on January 1, 1929. 
As in previous years, the declines so generally 
reported, were chiefly due to shutdowns for 
holidays, inventories and repairs, and consider- 


able improvement may be expected in the 
next report. Statistics for January 1 were 
compiled from 4,214 manufacturers, employing 
510,623 operatives, compared with 541,396 on 
December 1. 

Animal Products—Edible—Large reductions 
were reported in this division, in which all 
branches showed curtailment, that in meat- 


Taste [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 

















Relative | Jan. 1, 
Industries weight! 1930 
Manufacturing mata delice Melee secre aie 52-8 . 106°5 
Animal products—edible............ 1:8 103-3 
Fur and! products s222...0. 9. seetaes . e's 2 80-4 
Leather and products............... 1-6 88-1 
Lumber and products............... 4-4 83-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2:3 70-0 
BME MIGUTS), 5 day ok eye ius sete asic exe 9 108-9 
Other lumber products 1-2 105-8 
Musical instruments....... 3 83:8 
Plant products—edible..... 2-9 100-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:8 110-4 
Pulp and paperse..... sce «1 sioleeers 3:2 105-0 
Paper products.....0ctvsecds esse ees 8 106-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 118-7 
Rubber products 34 tns. seewelesteel- sie 1-7 128-0 
Textile products n.s:see cu ere siis oie eis es 8-1 98-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth..........- 2-8 96-8 
Hosiery and knit goods....... Sees 1:7 108-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 2°6 95-5 
Other textile products...........-. 1-0 95°3 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........seeeee 1-7 125-7 
ODACCOME cs aveccwe eit closes teysre ie water ete anys 1-0 117-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 139-7 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 192-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 8 119-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 116-0 
WilectLic Curent. 2: hs \.k.e lds sisielnictlorste Licey 123-8 
Electrical apparatus............ee++- 1:6 156-3 
Iron and steel products............-. 14:3 107-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:4 110-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-4 127-9 
Agricultural implements........... 8 97-3 
and ‘vehicles: ... i. 0se esse es eeen 6-2 100-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-5 104-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 4 109-3 
Heating appliances..............6. “4 90-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).. 1-1 173-4 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ucts; Bee. add eeeatatnierchues 6 103-8 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-0 1038-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 127-4 
Mineral produets:...2<./6.0¢see. hese 1-4 145-9 
Mascellancous toss. icsie se canis ne cee “4 105°5 
TSOP GG 5... 5 Ph aeta foie Aesth ia Reso ares Meee 5-6 200-2 
VARTA GS sic dts Re Oita cools eh slats oti etolere 5:6 122-5 
GOAIE 6 AE Shale c cele Ene ae 3:0 112-6 
Metallic ores.2 £5.50 2.8: eens es dee 1-8 146-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
ReOal).. 7b. MLE da. seomaacls ee ste 8 119-7 
COmmunioattonsient acco note cote eee 3:2 128-2 
mWelegraphs Viel. eee eee eke eee 6 123-7 
Melephones 20) ., Ge ckogees Saree 2-6 129-4 
Prans portation: shh... cd. . hese no ce 12-1 101-9 
2°6 125-5 
8-2 99-9 
1:3 81-5 
9-2 92-7 
4-9 121-4 
1-1 59-0 
3-2 79°3 
2-1 123-5 
1-2 123-3 
-2 115-0 
7 126-7 
9-4 133-8 
7-0 142-7 
2°4 113-4 
ALleIRAUStTiCS Aye. o.4k rhea ee 100-0 111-2 


D 


ecs , |) Jan. 1, Jan. Wy Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1929 1929 1928 1927 192 1925 
112-8 107:3 97-9 94-7 90:0 81-7 
110-1 109-8 102-1 91-9 91:3 89-8 
90-2 80:5 93-7 96-6 96:9 94-2 
94:3 85-8 102-6 102-9 93-5 92°8 
93-6 84-2 78-1 77-4 77:3 70-0 
79-6 70-6 65-5 67-6 71-1 65-0 
124-3 112:9 105°3 94-9 88-2 75°7 
112-0 103-3 97-9 95-3 88-9 81-7 
100-0 110:4 102-2 105-1 95-7 82°2 
115-8 98-1 87-7 92-0 91-9 87-9 
113-4 106-1 104-4 98-7 93-0 88-2 
108-4 100:1 102-3 95-6 87-5 79°7 
115-3 107:2 104-9 98-3 95-3 90-4 
119-6 114-6 107-9 103-3 99-8 98-1 
135-0 142-2 116-2 102-2 106-6 80-9 
105:8 102-4 99-9 98-2 94-4 86:2 
104-9 106-9 108-8 100-9 98-9 88-3 
117-2 109-4 92-5 99-6 89-0 80-1 
101-6 93-0 93-9 93-2 90-6 85:0 
101-1 100-2 101-4 97-7 98-8 92-6 
130-8 113-5 109-7 92-6 88-0 76-9 
119-7 DG=1.  "|\s.e ai wales sualllss cieme Orem a te (siekot ramet recs utero cete 
147-0 DAT IQ Oh aicie, vite Jy Om ae corotn ete tome tate ee eer aaa se I eee 
189-4 153-5 116-3 111-2 102-6 138-7 
122-6 110-2 102-8 95-0 92-4 90-8 
129-1 108-3 89-8 93-3 79-9 70-0 
129-7 114-1 107-8 97-6 97-2 102-1 
161-7 128-7 109°5 108-3 93°5 96-9 
110-9 114-9 96-9 94:2 86:7 74°3 
118-0 117-6 105-4 97-2 95-4 63-2 
131-3 117:4 110-7 100-9 92-3 83-1 
96-7 106-8 95-1 106-5 85-7 49-3 
98-4 113-3 92-0 88-7 85-9 78°3 
94-0 130-1 82-8 64-0 52-6 41-2 
124-8 112-8 68-2 100-6 103-9 64-6 
133-5 120-7 98-6 93-1 89-6 77:1 
174-3 150-4 117-7 93-7 80-7 62-3 
116-0 120-2 90-3 101-2 87-7 86-5 
111-4 106-8 99-4 97-6 88-0 78-6 
132-7 121-7 107-9 100-7 88-5 75°3 
148-4 122-9 101-6 96-4 94-0 91-5 
110-7 105-4 95-5 100:2 91-7 90:0 
212-3 171-0 163 -2 136-1 129-2 150-5 
127-2 116°2 112-6 104-7 100:9 101-6 
112-7 111-1 113-5 110°4 106-3 107-5 
154°8 126-6 119-5 101-7 94-7 98-4 
136-9 118-0 97-8 88-1 89-5 74-1 
127-5 112-6 102-9 99-6 95-6 93-6 
129-7 117-8 99-0 95-2 91-1 87-6 
127-0 111-2 104-0 100°7 96:8 95-2 
108-4 102-6 99-4 99-1 95-9 91-4 
127°5 113-4 104-0 97-1 96-6 95-4 
102-2 103-5 103-2 102-0 99-6 94-7 
114-4 83-4 72-7 85-6 74-9 67:7 
119-0 87-4 78-6 (3-1 63-4 57-2 
150-8 96-6 82-8 86-7 68-3 57:1 
125-7 70-4 63-1 40-0 46-0 45-6 
84-3 85-0 79-0 73°5 66-0 61:7 
125-3 118-0 105-3 96°7 90-1 89-5 
123-8 114-9 99-0 93-0 87-6 89-1 
117-1 113-6 107-8 96-0 96-7 99-2 
130-7 124-0 113-9 102-2 91:5 81-7 
135-4 128-5 120-4 109-9 101-3 95-3 
143-2 136-8 127-1 115°3 102-8 95-3 
117°7 110-4 107-3 99-8 98-3 96-0 
119:1 109-1 100-7 95-9 90-7 84-9 





1The ‘Relative Weight’”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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preserving plants being most extensive. State- 
ments were received from 190 manufacturers 
with 16,950 workers, as compared with 18,140 
at the beginning of December. This loss was 
larger than that recorded on January 1, 1929, 
when the index number was some points 
higher. All except the Maritime Provinces 
reported reduced employment, but the 
heaviest contractions were in Ontario and 
British Columbia. 


Leather Products—There was a decline in 
employment in the leather industries at the 
beginning of January, particularly in boot and 
shoe factories. The shrinkage did not involve 
so many employees as that noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when the index was 
lower. A combined working force of 15,527 
persons were registered by the 174 firms mak- 
ing returns, as compared with 16,620 in the 
preceding month. The tendency was gener- 
ally downward, but the greatest losses 
eccurred in Ontario. 


Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
a much smaller scale than on January 1, 1929, 
were noted-in lumber mills, 690 of which 
reduced their payrolls from 47,728 on Decem- 
ber 1 to 42,386 workers at the beginning of 
January. Employment was in practically the 
same volume as on the corresponding date last 
year. Saw-mills registered the most pro- 
nounced decreases, but there was also curtail- 
ment in furniture, match, container and other 
wood-using industries. There were especially 
marked losses in Ontario, although employ- 
ment declined generally except in the Mari- 
time Provinces, where an increase was indi- 
cated. nS 


Musical Instruments—Forty manufacturers 
of musical instruments released 5382 persons 
from their staffs, bringing them to 2,490 at 
the beginning of January. Practically all the 
decline took place in Quebec and Ontario. A 
smaller recession had been noted on January 
1 a year ago, and the index number was then 
considerably higher. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was sea- 
sonal reductions in employment in all branches 
of the vegetable food group, the greatest being 
in sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit, chocolate 
and confectionery factories. The working 
forces cf the 3865 co-operating employers 
totalled 28,204 persons as compared with 
32,745 in their last report. The contractions 
in Ontario were especially pronounced, but 
the movement was generally unfavourable. 
The declines noted at the beginning of 
January last year were not so _ extensive, 
though the index number was slightly lower 
than on the date under review. 
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Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage at 
the beginning of January, 1930, was not so 
extensive as in 1929, when employment was 
in smaller volume. Statistics were received 
from 539 firms, whose staffs aggregated 66,218 
workers, or 1,792 less than in their last report. 
The most noteworthy losses were in Quebec, 
although the trend was downward in all except 
the Maritime Provinces. Pulp and paper mills 
reported a large share of the reduction, but 
there were also declines in plants producing 
paper goods and in printing establishments. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which was larger that that of 
January 1, 1929; 38 rubber factories had 16,284 
employees on the date under review, as against 
17,177 at the beginning of December. Ontario 
and Quebec reported losses, those in the 
former being especially pronounced. The in- 
dex number, at 128-0, was lower than on the 
same month last year. 


Textile Products—The 651 firms furnishing 
data released a rather greater proportion of 
their total operatives than did the establish- 
ments reporting at the beginning of January, 
1929, when the index number was higher than. 
on the date under review. .,.Their payrolls 
included 77,937 persons on January 1;-against 
83,829 in the last report. Ontario recorded, the. 
bulk of the shrinkage, which was especially 
marked in the hosiery and knitting,. thread, 
yarn and cloth and garment divisions.. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors-—-The 
falling-off in employment at the beginning of 
January involved a much smaller. numberof 
employees than on January 1 last year, when 
employment was in considerably. , smaller 
volume. Statements were tabulated from 147 
manufacturers in this group, employing 16,060 
workers, or 572 less than on December 1. 
Practically all the loss took place in tobacco 
factories, and in Quebec, while elsewhere com- 
paratively slight changes were noted. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied product plants, chiefly in 
Quebec and Ontario, showed a contraction on 
January 1, when 180 persons were released 
from the labour forces of the 117 reporting 
establishments, which had 7,975 employees. 
Similar declines had been noted on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago, when the index 
number was several points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions in employment were made in 
building material works, 142 of which reported 
an aggregate staff of 11,720, as compared with 
13,087 in the preceding month. All prov- 
inces shared in this curtailment, which, how- 
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ever, was most marked in Quebec, Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. Brick and stone 
plants recorded important declines, which were 
rather smaller than those of January 1, 1929, 
when the employment was not so active. 


Electric current—There were large decreases 
in the number employed in electric current 
plants, according to statistics from 94 pro- 
ducers, employing 14,932 workers, or 720 less 
than on December 1. Quebec reported most 
of this falling-off, which involved fewer em- 
ployees than that indicated at the beginning 
of January last year; the index then, however, 
was many points lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A further reduction 
in personnel was registered by the 49 co- 
operating electrical apparatus factories, whose 
labour forces aggregated 15,890 persons on 
January 1. Employment was in much greater 
volume than on the same date in the pre- 
ceding year, when practically no change was 
noted. 

Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and 
forged, heating appliance and general plant 
machinery works reported decided curtail- 
ment, while considerable improvement was 
shown in automobile factories; the payrolls 
of the 674 firms furnishing data in the iron 
and steel group totalled 138,195, against 142,971 
employees on December 1. This contraction 
(which was on a larger scale than on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when the index was 
higher) was most pronounced in Ontario, but 
the movement was generally downward. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss 
recorded in non-ferrous metal products in- 
volved more workers than that indicated on 
the same date in 1929; the index then, how- 
ever, was several points lower than on Jan- 
vary 1, 1930. Returns were compiled from 
109 employers of 19,359 persons, as compared 
with 20,190 at the commencement of Decem- 
ber. The most noteworthy. reductions were 
in Ontario. 

Mineral Products—Declines were noted in 
this group, the shrinkage being smaller than 
that registered at the beginning of last year. 
A combined working force of 14,022 persons 
was employed by the 79 establishments whose 
returns were received and who had 14,257 
employees on December 1. The situation was 
much more favourable than on January 1, 
1929. 


Logging 


Logging, which has been unusually active 
this winter, showed a larger falling-off than 


on the same date last year, but employment 


was in greater volume than at the beginning 


of: any other January on record, the index 
standing at 200-2 as compared with 171-0 on 
January 1, 1929, and 175-1 on January 1, 1924, 
the previous maximum for midwinter. A 
combined working force of 53,948 men was 
reported by the 255 co-operating firms, who 
had 57,019 employees in the preceding month. 
Improvement was shown in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and Ontario, while the movement else- 
where was downward. 


Mining 

Coal—There was very little change in coal 
mines, 80 of which reduced their payrolls 
from 29,804 persons on December 1 to 29,790 
at the beginning of January. There was an 
increase in the Maritime Provinces, but con- 
tractions were shown in the Prairie. coal-fields. 
Large deciines in personnel had been indi- 
cated on January 1, 1929, and the index num- 
ber was then shghtly lower. 


Metallic Ores-—Losses were noted in 
metallic ore mines, 855 workers being released 
from the payrolls of the 72 co-operating firms, 
who employed 16,932 persons at the beginning 
of January. All provinces registered reduc- 
tions in this group, but those in Ontario were 
greatest. A contraction had also been indi- 
cated on January 1, 1929, when employment 
was not so active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than coal). — 
The trend of employment in this division 
continued downward, losses being on much 
the same scale as on January 1 a year ago, 
when the index was slightly lower. State- 
ments were received from 66 firms employing 
7,698 workers, as compared with 8,760 in the 
preceding month. Quebec and Ontario 
recorded the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further improvement was reported in tele- 
phones, but there were decreases in tele- 
graphs; the situation compared favourably 
with that on the same date in other years 
of the record. The payrolls of the 164 com- 
panies and branches furnishing data rose from 
30,737 on December 1 to 31,208 employees at 
the beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in, local transportation showed a further sea- 
sonal decline, involving a much smaller num- 
ber of workers than that reported on January 
1, 1929, when the index number was over 
twelve points lower. A combined staff of 
25,607 persons was employed by the 141 co- 
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operating firms, who had 26,129 workers in 
the preceding month. All provinces except 
Ontario shared in the reduction. i 


Steam Raiways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease which was very 
much less extensive than that indicated on 
the corresponding date a year ago; the index 
number then, however, was rather higher than 
on the date under review. Improvement in 
the Maritime Provinces was offset by con- 
tractions elsewhere. The payrolls of the 105 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
uishing returns aggregated 78,788 persons, as 
against 80,648 in their last report. 


Shipping and Slevedoring—There was a 
large reduction in employment in water trans- 
portation, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, while 
a seasonal increase was noted in the Mari- 
time Provinces. On the whole, a greater num- 
ber of workers was let out than on January 
1, 1929, when the index was slightly higher. 
Returns were compiled from 71 employers of 
12,747 men, compared with 17,945 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions was shown in building construction; 686 
contractors reduced their staffs from 58,570 at 
the beginning of December to 47,281 on Jan- 
uary 1. The most pronounced declines were 
in Quebec and Ontario, but there were general 
losses. Less extensive decreases were indi- 
cated on January 1 last year, when the index 
was many points lower. 


Highway.—Statements were received from 
225 firms employing 10,418 workers, as com- 
pared with 22,460 in the preceding month. 
The greatest falling-off was in Quebec and 
Ontario, but the movement was generally 


downward. Smaller contractions were indi- 
cated at the beginning of January, 1929, when 
employment was in larger volume. 


Railway—aA further, but much less pro- 
nounced recession was shown in this division, 
in which 41 employers reported 31,201 persons 
on their payroll, as compared with 33,239 in 
the preceding month. The situation was not 
so favourable as on January 1 a year ago, 
although the declines then noted were con- 
siderably greater. The Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec recorded advances, but elsewhere 
curtailment was indicated. 


Services 


Reduced activity was registered in service 
group, in which 223 firms employed 20,.671 
persons, or 332 less than in the preceding 
month. Increases were indicated at the be- 
ginning of January, 1929, when the index, as 
on the same date in earlier years of the record, 
was much lower. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade afforded less 
employment than on December 1, following 
an unusually active season. The 720 co- 
operating employers had 90,633 workers, com- 
pared with 91,762 in their last report. Em- 
ployment continued at a much higher level 
than in the same month in any previous year 
for which data are available. 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the indi- 
cated area or industry is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1929. 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the num- 
br of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployed is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
organizations reporting. 

At the close of December reports were re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
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1,790 local trade unions with a combined mem- 
bership of 213,065 persons, 11-4 per cent of 
whom were idle contrasted with 9-3 per cent 
in November. Influencing the situation for 
December as in the previous month was the 
curtailment of activity for railway workers, 
caused by the small grain movement, com- 
bined with seasonal reductions in the garment 
and building trades, which in the first two 
named groups of workers was exceptional this 
year, these factors being in addition to the 
customary shutdowns in a number of estab- 
lishments towards the close of the year for 
holidays, or for stocktaking and inventory 
purposes. The first two factors above men- 
tioned, namely, the unusual slackness for rail- 
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way and garment workers, accounted largely 
for the lower employment level indicated dur- 
ing December than in the same month in 
1928, when 6-6 per cent of the members were 
idle. Ontario unions showed more substantial 
reductions in activity than any of the prov- 
inces when the returns are compared with 
those for November, the manufacturing, build- 
ing and steam railway divisions all contri- 
buting to the total decline. Although the 
Prairie provinces continued to feel the effects 
of the grain congestion through inactivity 
for their railway employees, still in Alberta 
the unemployment volume for these workers 
was slightly reduced. However, the contrac- 
tions shown by building and _ construction 
tradesmen and among mine workers more 
than offset this improvement. In Quebec the 


that recorded in November, though in com- 
parison with December, 1928, it was sub- 
stantial, due to the exceptional quietness 
prevailing in the garment trades during the 
month under review. In Regina unemploy- 
ment showed a noteworthy increase in both 
comparisons, and recessions of somewhat lesser 
degree were registered by unions in Halifax, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancou- 
ver. St. John unions, on tthe other hand, re- 
ported some improvement over November, 
but the situation remained practically the 
same as in December, 1928. 

As will be noticed from the chart accom- 
panying this article the curve of unemploy- 
ment in January, 1929, showed but little 
change from the previous month, the pro- 
jection, however, being downward and indi- 
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garment trades continued slack, though unem- 
ployment was on a slightly smaller scale than 
in November. It is expected however that 
within a short time conditions for these trades- 
men will be brighter. New Brunswick unions 
alone reported an upward employment tend- 
ency during December, the gains, however, 
being but nominal. The situation in all prov- 
inces was less favourable during December 
than in the corresponding month of 1928, On- 
tario and Quebec unions reporting reductions 
which involved the greatest number of work- 
ers, though viewed from a percentage basis 
Saskatchewan and Alberta unions showed the 
most outstanding change. 

Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these Montreal reported the great- 
est percentage of inactivity during December. 
The reduction was, however, but slightly above 
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cative of nominally improved conditions. In 
February, however, the reverse was the case, 
the unemployment volume showing a small 
increase. From the close of February the 
situation steadily improved until the end of 
June, when a slight falling off in employment 
was evident, extending with somewhat in- 
creasing volume each month until the close of 
the year, when the curve rested at a level con- 
siderably above that indicated at the end of 
1928. 

From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 502 reports were received during Decem- 
ber combining a membership of 60,353 per- 
sons, 8,274 of whom, or a percentage of 13-7, 
were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 12-8 per cent in No- 
vember. Although conditions for garment 
workers continued depressed, still the employ- 
ment volume for these workers during De- 
cember showed improvement over the No- 
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vember situation. Among textile and wood 
workers also some gains in employment were 
noted. In the iron and steel group little 
change was indicated from the previous 
month, the tendency, however, being favour- 
able, though a considerable amount of short 
time was registered, especially among railway 
carmen. The pulp and paper industry showed 
noteworthy reductions in activity from No- 
vember, particularly in Ontario, where a num- 
ber of workers were thrown out of employ- 
ment when an entire plant shut down. Un- 
employment among fur workers also showed 
a large increase over November, but these 
workers formed but a small proportion of the 
total membership in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, and hence do not materially affect 
the situation in the group as a whole. How- 
ever, it is expected tthat the fur trade will re- 
open early in January. Employment for gen- 
eral labourers and cigar makers was consider- 
ably retarded during December, and contrar- 
tions of lesser magnitude were apparent 
among printing tradesmen, leather and glass 
workers, and metal polishers, Practically all 
trades in the manufacturing industries re- 
ported a lower level of employment during 
December than im the same month of 1928 
when the percentage of idleness in the group 
as a whole stood at 8-3, the reductions in 
activity reported among iron and steel work- 
ers and in the garment trades involving the 
largest number of workers. 

The situation in the coal mining industry 
during December showed little change from 
the previous month, the 43 unions from which 
reports were tabulated, with 16,059 members, 
reporting 2-6 per cent per cent of ‘idleness 
compared with 2:4 per cent in November. 
Alberta unions reported reductions in the 
employment volume over November, which 
were in large measure offset by the gains re- 
corded in Nova Scotia, while in British Col- 
umbia a fully employed situation was shown 
in both months. Compared with the returns 
for December, 1928, when 3:6 per cent of 
inactivity was registered, Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta unions both shared in the upward em- 
ployment movement during the month under 
review, while in British Columbia no mem- 
bers were reported idle compared with a frac- 
tional unemployment percentage in December 
last year. Quarry workers in Nova Scotia 
were totally umemployed during December, 
shipping being finished for the year. During 
the previous month and December, 1928; also, 
large percentages of inactivity had been re- 
ported by these workers. 

The building and _ construction trades 
showed further reductions in the employment 
volume during December, the 221 unions 


from which reports were tabulated, with 31,- 
228 members, indicating 25:6 per cent of 
idleness compared with 16-3 per cent in No- 
vember. Carpenters and joiners whose mem- 
bership forms the largest percentage of any 
one trade included in the total, suffered pro- 
nounced curtailment of activity during De- 
cember. Hod carriers and building labourers, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and title layers, 
lathers and roofers also reported a large fall- 
ing off in employment from November, and 
activity for granite and stone cutters, elec- 
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trical workers and plumbers and steamfittters 
eased off to some extent. Moderate gains in 
activity, however, were reported by steam 
shovel and dredgemen and bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers. Depression among car- 
penters and joiners, as in the previous com- 
parison, was a large factor in the increased 
idleness recorded over December, 1928, when 
15-5 per cent of unemployment was shown in 
the building trades as a whole, although 
among bricklayers, masons and plasters also, 
the declines in activity registered were sub- 
stantial. In addition, a lower level of employ- 
ment was mainttained by painters, decorators 
and paper hangers, plumbers and steamfitters, 
title layers, lathers and roofers, hod carriers 
and building labourers and electrical workers. 
On tthe other hand, bridge and structural iron 
workers, and granite and stone cutters were 
afforded a greater volume of work than in 
December, 1928. 


In the transportation group 8.3 per cent of » 


the members included in the returns were idle 
at the end of December, in contrast with un- 
employment percentages of 7.0 in November 
and 3.8 at the close of December, 1928. The 
December percentage was based on the re- 
ports tabulated from 777 unions of transporta- 
tion workers, including a membership of 74,282 
persons, 6,151 of whom were without employ- 
ment at the end of the month. Steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns constitute over 
80 per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, continued to be affected by the re- 
duced grain movement, an exceptional condi- 
tion existing this year, which was the deciding 
factor in the group increase in unemployment 
recorded both over the previous month and 
December, 1928. Navigation workers showed 
a slight falling-off in activity from November, 
though employment was on a larger scale than 
in December a year ago. Among street and 
electric railway employees fractional recessions 
only were indicated in both comparisons, while 
the situation for teamsters and chauffeurs re- 
mained much the same during the three 
months compared. 

From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month owing to the 
casual nature of their employment, 15 reports 
were received at the close of December, cover- 
ing a membership of 6,785 persons. Of these 
1,115 or a percentage of 16.4 were idle, con- 
trasted with an unemployment percentage of 
22.6 in November and with 15.9 per cent in 
December, 1928. 


Conditions for retail clerks as shown by the 
reports received in December from 6 unions 
with 1,170 members, were considerably better 
than in November, although the employment 
volume showed a nominal increase only over 
December a year ago. 

A slight change only in the situation was 
indicated by civic employees during December 
as compared with returns for both the prev- 
ious month and December, 1928, the 68 
unions from which reports were tabulated with 
a combined membership of 7,495 persons, indi- 
cating an unemployment percentage of 2.0 
compared with 2.3 per cent of inactivity in 
November and with 1.6 per cent in December 
last year. 

The miscellaneous group of trades, as indi- 
cated by the returns received from 117 unions 
with a membership aggregate of 7,485 persons, 
reported 5.6 per cent of the members idle at 
the end of December, as compared with 6.2 
per cent in November and 5.1 per cent in 
December, 1928. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were more actively engaged than in 
November and some improvement was also 
noted over December a year ago. Among 
theatre and stage employees a slight reduction 
in the employment volume was manifested 
from November, though the situation was 
slightly better than in December, 1928. The 
employment tendency for barbers was upward 
during December from the previous month, 
though the change was nominal only and frac- 
tional gains in activity were recorded over 
December a year ago. 

From unions of fishermen 4 reports were 
received at the close of December embracing 
a membership of 812 persons, 200 of whom, or 
a percentage of 24.6, were unemployed at the 
end of the month, contrasted with 19.7 per 
cent of idleness in November and with 19.9 
per cent in December, 1928. 

Lumber workers and loggers with 6 unions 
reporting 1,249 members at the end of Decem- 
ber indicated an unemployment percentage of 
2.7, compared with 6.3 per cent of inactivity 
in November and a fully engaged situation in 
December a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive , 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for December of each year from 
1919 to 1926 inclusive and for each month 


from January, 1927, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 


industries for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1929 


The records of the Employment Service of 
Canada for the month of December, 1929, 
when compared with those of November, 
showed an increase of 7 per cent in the volume 
of business transacted. A gain of 23 per cent 
was also recorded when the records were com- 
pared with those of December, 1928. In both 
instances increased placements in construction 
and maintenance were responsible for the gain 
shown. Logging and mining also registered 
gains under the latter comparison, but in a 
much lesser degree. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 


vacancies to each 100 applications was 59-3 
and 75:2 during the first and second half of 
December, 1929, in comparison with the ratios 
of 70-2 and 79-4 during the same periods of 
1928. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 56°6 and 73:4 as compared with 67-0 
and 75-2 during the corresponding month of 
1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1929, was 1,151 as compared with 1,080 during 
the preceding month and with 949 in Decem- 
ber a year ago. 
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of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen that the 
curve of vacancies and also of placements in 
relation to applications, recorded little change 
during the first half of December, but during 
the latter half of the month under review, 
both showed a decidedly upward trend. At 
the close of the period, however, the curve 
of vacancies was 4 points below that attained 
at the close of December a year ago, while 
the curve of placements was nearly 2 points 
below that of December, 1928. The ratio of 
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The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the Offices dur- 
ing the month under review, was 1,708, the 
same as in November, and 1,278 during De- 
cember, 1928. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
December, 1929, was 1,113 of which 599 were 
in regular employment and 514 in work of one > 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,040 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in December a 
year ago averaged 902 daily, consisting of 487 
placements in regular and 415 in casual em- 
ployment. 
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During the month of December, 1929, the 
Offices of the Service referred 28,679 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 27,811 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 14,958 of which 
12,129 were of men and 2,829 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 12,853. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 21,019 for men and 7,743 for women, a 
total of 28,762, while applications for work 
numbered 42,695 of which 33,215 were from 
men and 9,480 from women. 

During the year 1929, Offices of ns Service 
throughout Canada reported 428,027 vacancies, 
550,726 applications and 398,367 placements in 
regular and casual employment, a decline from 
1928, which was a record year in placements 
in the Service. 

The following table gives the placements 
recorded to date by the Offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

on (10 months)...... 268,001 37, 904 305, 905 

b idlatete fulMinscc ence ates 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
iso! DURA Fi) ee Ie 280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 
TEEPE ic, >. NU Ret 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
TUDE UNE Se, A 16 Gane eee I 347, 16 115,387 462,552 
1d Ca Bes. ce My Ee 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
1 V3) aay ae) fe, 2: eR 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
WOZO ee PC toh cehieles 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
PA ane bes Ce Sere ae 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
1028s oe Pa NM oho od 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
102 Ore oS ali 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of December, 1929, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were over 10 per cent less than 
in the preceding month but, nearly 8 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1928. Placements declined over 9 per cent 
-when compared with November, but were 
nearly 16 per cent higher than in December 
a year ago. Services was the only group to 
show any substantial gain in placements over 
December, 1928. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included: manufacturing, 61; log- 
ging 46: construction and maintenance, 50; 
trade, 56; and services, 371, of which 294 were 
of household workers. There were 96 men 
and 57 women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 16 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
December, when compared with the preced- 
ing month, and of nearly 11 per cent in com- 


parison with the corresponding month in 1928. 
Placements were over 18 per cent less than 
in November and 10 per cent below December, 
1928. There were fewer placements in trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices and trade than in December a year ago, 
but logging showed an increase. The changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: log- 
ging, 55; construction and maintenance, 35; 
services, 512, of which 362 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
92 men and 52 women during the month. 


Quebec 


The demand for: workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December was 
nearly 21 per cent less than in the preced- 


ing month, but showed a gain of nearly 27 


per cent when compared with the correspond- 
ing month of 1928. Placements declined 
nearly 29 per cent in comparison with No- 
vember, but were 11 per cent higher than 
in December a year ago. All industrial groups 
except farming participated in the gains in 
placements over December, 1928, those in 
manufacturing being the most noteworthy. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 135; logging, 669; con- 
struction and maintenance, 308; and services, 
459, of which 327 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,143 of men and 410 of women. 


Ontario 


During December, employment offices in 
Ontario received orders for over 18 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 47 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of 1928. There was a 
gain also in placements of over 33 per cent in 
comparison with November and of over 50 per 
cent in comparison with December, 1928. The 
large increase in placements over December a 
year ago was almost entirely due to a heavy 
demand for snow shovellers for street clean- 
ing although logging and services also showed 
substantial gains. In manufacturing and farm- 
ing, placements declined, the former showing 
the largest decrease. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing 1,011; 
logging 2,164; farming 204; transportation 322; 
construction and maintenance 6,498; trade 588; 
and services, 4,269, of which 1,951 were of 
household workers. There were 6,842 men and 
1,101 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1929 




















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported Unfilled tered | Referred |———————————__ placed same 
uring | atendof| during to at end of | period 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 1928 
Nova Scotiay. ionic c ccs Seateuaiss cries: 640 63 660 643 153 454 423 121 
Plalifay Ary leet. s Se lee aareiete 331 37 355 314 41 273 225 30 
aged Clasrow.esscens. tereslostsistesielerers 147 26 138 166 85 - 45 ; 98 81 
Pe AN ono ccereig eisialn ereeieiorotetercer mere 162 0 167 163 27 136 100 10 
New Brunswick cen pale Or Peerd cae 647 9 678 648 144 504 317 213 
Chatham wacensiee. taneatemenidaes 45 0 50 57 26 31 0 38 
INTONOCOM Boies coils ciove sites a iateistasteicrs 254 9 245 243 61 182 35 117 
Sti Johnie sd. o sas PRR. cilestiaweate 348 383 348 57 291 282 58 
UCC ae oiocieitneine alels seals steleioere 1,873 182 3,633 1,809 1,553 63 838 1,421 
VATINOS cc dataiaiaccieveveieisio’ sce, cs stetoteletore sierstar ste 133 27 22 0 OT | creeds 
ae eh dis Gian atereie shabesaieeecreleiee oe 281 0 474 331 331 0 82 412 
Montreal ie aisc s/c olstole wists eievese.stolorers ‘ 607 58 1,957 510 459 25 607 602 
Quebec its co. ones sce ceeie deeming sels 198 0 548 415 353 33 66 2338 
ROUVA stance daldisss std ebinaeh Bieies tate 259 13 118 112 108 4 Ot 26 aan 
SRecbracke SSR ACT TDS Sere Oe EM GER e 243 66 300 210 178 0 53 80 
TLHTGOURIVEIS sc coc sce tece: veces 152 18 214 224 120 1 16 94 
Ontarion. (ark 4. OG. Pe 16,397 1,209 20, 741 15,603 7,943 7,262 8,281 - §,947 
i 172 0 184 174 41 133 98 69 
412 13 721 413 117 321 665 174 
415 6 458 426 64 362 95 169 
183 10 180 162 159 3 30 52 
329 0 409 396 337 59 86 261 
Guelp hes. o) 5% seg Het os se hemes oe 123 49 270 140 37 91 143 50 
lami! TOng ssh deseo eee eae ewes 720 0 1,516 735 246 488 1, 645 356 
Kingston !, .Jccsareses See ous. cates cree 1,036 7 1,071 1,029 52 977 188 80 
Mitchenef wesds cdasees oiwincens pale sent 243 33 556 381 84 285 381 64 
TUONGON 5... 08 soiis's doe ele © toe sree 541 35 664 556 168 349 536 223 
Niagara ‘Halisiiiisas mutes fovgee sree 205 4 217 192 75 115 172 106 
IN Orth) BAYA di. easis Heule sage oe belay 202 54 |. 458 458 416 42 0 300 
OSHE WE). bss cca staccoseisieser's tile souaieiee 655 1 664 652 111 541 86 198 
CCEA wit F: 5) ksothk ce cadetatectatettete cre 610 151 763 608 304 213 528 238 
PEL DTO KC bushes tersleldlels oleate Garero ae atercke 201 115 228 210 177 33 7 204 
WPSterHOTOuUCN 5.2. oc. vee ates a ctl ote elevate 177 9 163 174 76 88 116 86 
Port \Arthurs7es dette es Bie 1,353 0 796 787 712 75 23 527 
St. Catharines: «dic aciesecieicraccelientels 271 3 426 272 70 202 582 77 
Sty PHOMASs: sesne cole sles sacle seers 233 8 205 231 87 144 104 84 
SarnialKyey . saewciaat «of fine ciaeee oe 227 4 277 221 62 159 89 66 
SaultiSte Maries usc occas 187 202 374 165 74 86 81 74 
Budbury 264 colt se teste oars 211 0 293 262 202 60 0 192 
PEA THLIVITIS Sea ak e) liaietele oreo ieee oyehotteleion 966 279 311 264 255 54 226 
PT OLONtOv cits Lawes seiseite oe concen eee 6, 253 207 8,841 6,228 3,794 2,183 1,959 1,790 
Wirtldsor !''.\.oisaces ce oeeabeiet a aestnee 472 19 696 467 223 244 6 281 
Manitoba : .).2os...esacsnpayss tae fae tole 2,698 44 4,160 3,472 1,977 1,431 926 1,228 
Brandonscnc dows cadence on tects 0 11 152 92 6 16 55 
Dauphin ceases eens son etareieaioaeee 76 0 102 44 35 9 40 36 
WN TID OR hs vie bevel store le ees aescaruetceiaierelers 2,515 33 3,906 3,000 1,866 1,406 831 1,109 
Saskatchewan..................s000- 1,796 39 3, 706 1,738 773 956 3,149 1,048 
TOSCO VAN 5 Socials euloes Cate ehtei eat 12 0 112 7 7 0 116 27 
MOOSE DAW ss. 14h icin ales biols aide ole eels 434 8 669 443 117 317 754 169 
North Battletord... «coh. ok «aes 81 3 53 48 33 15 27 43 
‘Prince Albert ...22 soe e. Seite oe are ee atone 228 20 246 197 146 51 109 139 
GROSINA. Ab Hct eae cut ehd so ae dte Sate oo oae 447 5 1,174 448 233 215 1,277 363 
Saskatoon......... aN PRA Ra EAR AH oe 368 0 1,134 384 161 223 748 182 
Swilt'Curerntji.cs. cellos cceeedes 4 68 0 104 63 36 27 49 43 
Woeyiburniiesciiis as sitiiee foo bers oodiotere 44 2 70 42 15 27 62 32 
VOrKOD sc: ferns eee oe ak ioe eee 114 1 144 106 25 81 a 50 
Albertad. U0 4 We Te 25557 32 4,929 2,542 1,584 953 25987 1,263 
LOE EE ga eral, MNel Lele ge UAL RONG et 701 4 1,891 704 220 484 1,181 314 
Drambhellers. ccs ccc eteesce cee (f) 0 197 69 53 15 82 87 
Mdmonton }. Haier. 3, . Popes oe 1,402 26 2,309 1,390 1,186 200 1,424 668 
Lethbridge rc «thas ss pes cienomaee 270 2 380 267 69 198 202 105 
Medicine “Hat lh in ates eee es yin. 5 109 0 152 112 56 56 98 89 
British Columbia.................... 25154 99 4,188 25224 831 1,230 2, 742 925 
Cranbrook 22.05. Ageh see eee Eee 192 0 216 1 11 71 138 
Kamloops ties. oe ees Foe a eee 43 8 191 4 22 14 71 46 
Na satmonadi. sacese ak. cick Ma ED 58 2 70 39 Tt 28 106 6 
INGISON: coc cee oe eee coat oemere 134 16 142 132 99 33 6 48 
New Westminster.............0c000. 84 1 159 84 18 66 162 30 
Penticton seascwsins airchs + « Moincneetoee 45 2 68 49 11 oo 40 10 
Prince George i: sac cs yesh ones 47 2 61 45 45 0 1 72 
Prince | Riupert.2nciine ooeiens Asiteeelee 47 2 65 45 29 16 63 11 
Revelstcke 17 i 72 4 3 14 30 
WANCOUVET 3.2 ciewass co asece 1,009 47 2,480 Lie 366 629 1,542 406 
VECtORAL ie CEN oem s Melk ch then cranes 47 12 664 473 116 Bot 629 128 
AMO fices oc 5h Ae Soy. oat ald odes 28,762 1,677 42,695 28,679 14,958 12,853 19, 663 12,166 
GINS oistave:'e ole a1 0's ates svotahetale lost ive de etpraters 21,019 850 33,215 21,031 12,129 8,852 16,886 9,046 


Wosmeny. 0A), 1... Baiisue,...bde este 7,743 827 9,480 7,648 2,829 4,001 2,777 3,120 
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Manitoba 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during De- 
cember called for 7 per cent less workers than 
in the preceding month and nearly 13 per 
cent less than during the corresponding month 
of 1928. Placements declined over 25 per cent 
from November but were nearly 3 per cent 
higher than in December a year ago. Al- 
though the gain in placements over Decem- 
ber, 1928, for the province as a whole was 
small there was considerable change in the 
different industrial divisions. Logging showed 
quite a substantial gain and there was im- 
provement also in farming and mining place- 
ments. These increases, however, were offset 
to a large extent by decreases in services, 
which showed a considerable reduction. There 
were minor declines also in manufacturing, 
trade, transportation, and construction and 
maintenance. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included: manufacturing, 67; log- 
ging, 1,184; farming, 363; construction and 
maintenance, 59; trade, 160; and _ services, 
1,562, of which 1,814 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,596 men and 
381 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Saskatchewan 


Opportunities for employment as indicated . 


by orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during December were nearly 7 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 25 per cent lower than during the cor- 
responding month of 1928. Placements also 
were 8 per cent less than in November and 
nearly 26 per cent below December a year ago. 
There were fewer placements in all industrial 
groups except construction and maintenance 
and mining than in December, 1928, the de- 
clines in services and trade being the most 
pronounced. Snow removal under the highway 
division of construction and maintenance was 
responsible for the gains in placements. There 
was a small increase only in mining. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 53; logging, 130; farming, 248; trans- 
portation, 50; construction and maintenance, 
342; trade, 89; and services, 797, of which 507 
were of household workers. During the month 
458 men and 315 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Alberta . 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in AIl- 
berta during December were over 12 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and nearly 
27 per cent above the corresponding month of 


1928. There was an increase of over 11 per 
cent in placements when compared with No- 
vember and of nearly 29 per cent in compari- 
son with December, 1928. The increase in 
placements over December aeyear ago was at- 
tributable to sewer construction and brush cut- 
ting, undertaken .as relief work by the muni- 
cipalities assisted by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Transportation and mining, however, 
also showed gains. The only declines of im- 
portance in placements were in manufacturing 
and trade. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 95 logging, 413; 
farming, 237; mining, 101; transportation, 132; 
construction and maintenance, 386; and ser- 
vices, 1,130, of which 575 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,312 men and 272 women. 


British Columbia 


There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during De- 
cember when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 4 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month a year ago. 
Placements were over 3 per cent less than in 
November and also in December, 1928. Ser- 
vices was the only group to show any increase 
of importance in placements over December 
a year ago, although there was improvement 
also in manufacturing, construction and main- 
tenance and other divisions in a lesser degree. 
Logging, transportation, trade and farming 
were the only groukps in which fewer place- 
ments were made. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 283; log- 
ging, 244; farming, 52; transportation, 103; 
construction and maintenance, 191; trade, 125; 
and services, 1,004, of which 563 were of house- 
hold workers. During December regular em- 
ployment was found for 590 men and 241 
women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1929, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 14,958 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,996 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate loeality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,952 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,374 going to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
378 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2:7 cents per mile, 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
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the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Reduced rate certificates were granted by 


offices in Quebee to 190 persons, during De- 
cember, 180 of whom went to provincial em- 
ployment and 10 to points outside. Included 
in the provincial movement from Quebec City 
were 118 bush workers going to Rouyn and 
vicinity, 54 bushmen to Amos and 1 camp 
cook within the Quebec zone, while from 
Montreal 7 bushmen were despatched to cen- 
tres within the same zone. The 10 transfers 
outside the province were of bushmen travel- 
ling from Hull to Sudbury. 

In Ontario 757 certificates for the reduced 
transportation rate were granted during De- 
cember, 741 of which were issued to points 
within the province, and 16 to centres in other 
provinces. Of the provincial certificates 729 
were granted to bushmen, 445 of whom went 
to logging camps in the Timmins zone, 222 to 
Port Arthur, 33 to Cobalt, 19 to Fort William, 
8 to Sault Ste. Marie, and 2 to North Bay. 
A number of offices assisted in the transfer. of 
these workers. In addition the Fort William 
office despatched 1 structural iron worker to 
Sudbury and 1 hotel cook to employment 
within its own zone, while from Toronto 1 
hydro electric lineman proceeded to Sarnia 
and 1 clerk to Sault Ste. Marie. To points 
within its own zone Sudbury transferred 4 
rockmen and 1 blacksmith, and this zone was 
the destination also of 1 lumber scaler who 
journeyed from Pembroke. At Ottawa 1 care- 
taker secured a certificate for reduced trans- 
portation to Cobalt. The one remaining pro- 
vincial transfer was of a store clerk who was 
conveyed from Port Arthur to a point within 
the same zone. Of the persons travelling 
outside the province 15 were for the Winni- 
peg zone, and included 12 mine workers sent 
from Sudbury and 8 drillers from Port Arthur. 
From Sudbury also, 1 diamond driller went 
to employment in the Amos zone. 

From Manitoba centres 683 persons travel- 
led to employment at the special reduced 
rate, 150 to points within the province and 
533 to other provinces. Provincially the Win- 
nipeg office was responsible for the transfer 
of 1 waitress and 1 farm housekeeper to 
Dauphin, 1 dietitian and 1 hotel cook to 
Brandon, and of 88 farm hands, 1 farm house- 
keeper, 23 electricians, 9 bushmen, 5 miners, 
2 fishermen, 2 tractor operators, 2 hotel em- 
ployees, 1 laundry worker and 1 labourer to 
centres within the Winnipeg zone while from 
Dauphin 12 bushmen went to employment 
within its own zone. The _ interprovincial 
miovement originated at Winnipeg, from which 


centre 409 bush workers, 6 cookees, 2 farm 
hands, 2 blacksmiths, 2 cooks, 1 saw-mill 
labourer, 1 hotel porter and 1 town general 
were transported to Port Arthur and 82 bush- 
men to points in the Timmins zone. In addi- 
tion, the Regina zone received 4 farm hands, 
1 farm housekeeper and 1 domestic, the 
Estevan zone 2 farm hands and 1 hotel wait- 
ress, Yorkton 3 farm hands, Prince Albert 2 
bushmen, Saskatoon 1 farm hand, and Nelson 
12 rockmen. 

Workers securing certificates for reduced 
transportation at Saskatchewan offices during 
December were 125 in number, 110 of whom 
travelled to provincial employment and 15 to 
points outside the province. The transfers 
within the province included 79 bushmen going 
to camps in the Prince Albert zone, the ma- 
jority of whom were recruited by this zone 
office. In addition, the Prince Albert office 
granted certificates to 7 teamsters and 1 black- 
smith proceeding to employment within its 
own zone and to 1 bushman travelling to 
Yorkton. From Saskatoon 1 town domestic 
went to Regina, 3 farm hands to North Battle- 
ford, 2 farm hands to Moose Jaw, 1 house- 
keeper to Yorkton, 2 hotel workers and 1 
housekeeper to Prince Albert and 3 farm hands 
within the Saskatoon zone. At the Regina 
office 1 baker received a certificate for trans- 
portation to Prince Albert, 1 farm hand and 
1 hotel employee to Yorkton, and 4 farm 
hands to centres within the Regina zone, 
while from Moose Jaw 1 hotel cook was car- 
ried at the reduced rate to Regina and 1 farm. 
hand to a point within the Moose Jaw zone. 
Of the persons going to other provinces 13 
were electricians for the Dauphin zone, 6 of 
whom travelled from Saskatoon, 5 from Moose 
Jaw and 2 from Regina. From Saskatoon 
also 1 school teacher was despatched to Ed- 
monton, and from Regina 1 bushman to 
Winnipeg. 

Transfers at the special reduced rate from 
Alberta points during December were 166 in 
number, 163 of which were provincial and 3 
interprovincial. The latter were of farm hands 
travelling from Calgary, 1 each going to the 
Saskatoon, Kamloops and Revelstoke zones. 
The majority of the transfers within the prov- 
ince were effected by the Edmonton office, 
which despatched 130 bush workers, 10 farm 
hands, 3 farm household workers, 7 saw-mill 
workers, 8 mine workers, 2 highway construc- 
tion labourers, and 1 waitress to employment 
within its own zone, and 1 cook to Drum- 
heller. From Calgary, in addition, 3 farm 
hands and 2 farm household workers journeyed 
to Lethbridge and 1 bushman to Edmonton. 
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In British Columbia 31 persons took advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate during December, 30 of 
whom went to points within the province. Of 
these the Nelson office was instrumental in 
the transfer of 5 miners to Cranbrook and of 
2 millwrights, 11 bush workers and 1 tractor 
driver to employment within its own zone. 
From Vancouver 6 mine workers were sent to 
Revelstoke, 1 cook to Nelson, 1 farm hand to 
Kamloops, 1 dish washer and 1 general office 


worker to Penticton and 1 power construction 
flunkey within the Vancouver zone. The 1 
transfer outside the province was of a logger 
who was carried at the special rate from New 
Westminster to Calgary. 

Of the 1,952 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate during De- 
cember 1,400 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 372 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 178 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway and 2 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in December, 1929 


The building permits issued by 61 cities in 
December, 1929, represented construction 
work valued at $15,585,992, as compared with 
$16,166,385 in November, 1929, and $16, 095,160 
in December, 1928. There was, therefore, a 
decline of $580,393, or 3.6 per cent in Decem- 
ber as compared with the preceding month, 
and of $509,168, or 3.2 per cent in comparison 
with the figures for the same month in 1928, 
which was the highest December on record. 


Detailed statements were received from 
some 40 cities, showing that they had issued 
nearly 400 permits for dwellings valued at 
some $3,400,000 and about 1,100 permits for 
other buildings at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $11,800,000. During November, 
the construction was authorized of some 900 
dwellings and 1,500 other buildings, estimated 
to cost approximately $5,000,000 and $10,500,- 
000, respectively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
registered increases in the value of the author- 
ized building, the gain of $1,465,995, or 466.2 
per cent, in Alberta being especially pro- 
nounced. Of the declines elsewhere indicated, 
that of $892,485, or 26.4 per cent, in Quebec 
was greatest. 

All provinces except Nova Scotia, Quebec 
and Ontario recorded increases over Decem- 
ber, 1928, in the value of the building author- 
ized. Alberta showed the most marked gain 
of $1,715,023, while the greatest decrease was 
that of $1,755,435, or 18.1 per cent, in Ontario. 

Montreal showed decreases in the value of 
the building permits issued as compared with 
November, and also in comparison with De- 
cember, 1928. In Toronto and Winnipeg, 
there were losses in the former and gains in 
the latter comparison, while Vancouver re- 
ported increases over both November, 1929, 
and December, 1928. ‘Three Rivers, West- 
mount, Chatham, Kingston, Peterborough, 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Boniface, Regina, Cal- 
gary, Kamloops and New Westminster also 
recorded advances in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1929.—The following 
table shows the value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during December and in the 
years since 1920; the 1929 figures are unre- 
vised, while for the preceding years the statis- 
tics are revised. (A revised statement for 
1929 will be issued next month). Index num- 
bers, based upon the total value of the build- 
ing authorized by these cities during 1920 as 
100, are given below, as are the average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in the years 1920-1929. (Average 1926 








S100.) 
Average 
indexes of 
Value of Value of | Indexes of | wholesale 
permits permits value of prices of 
Year issued issued in permits building 
in twelve issued in materials 
December months twelve twelve 
months months 
(1920= 100) (1926=100) 
$ $ 
1929...... 15,585,992) 235, 658,524 201-4 98-0 
19287 >... 16, 095,160 219,105,715 187-2 98-1 
TO2GE aes 11, 755,566} 184, 613,742 157-8 96-7 
1926 vci,c0s 11,508,818} 156,386, 607 133-6 100-0 
19 25er ee, 7,363, 777| 125,029,367 106-8 103-8 
LQ 24 Ceres 6,463,319] 126,583,148 108-2 106-7 
1923.2 ao. 6,974, 256] 133,521, 621 114-1 111-7 
1922.05... 9,517,402] 148,215,407 126-7 108-6 
1920 ht 5,537,330) 116, 794,414 99-8 122-7 
TO 20 re cas 4,844,354) 117,019, 622 100-0 152-4 


The December total for the 61 cities, as 
shown above, was only once exceeded in the 
record, while the unrevised statistics for 1929 
indicate that last year’s aggregate was larger 
than in any other of the nine preceding years, 
exceeding the previous high level of 1928 by 
nearly eight per cent. It is worthy of note 
that the 1929 total was rather greater than the 
combined aggregates for the years 1920 and 
1921. The twelve months’ total for 1929 for 
the 35 cities,—$211,377,000—is also the highest 
in the record (which for these 35 centres goes 
back to 1910) exceeding by about 13 per cent 

the previous maximum of $187,269,000 in 1928. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY CITIES 





Cities December,| November,| December, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Isld. 
Charlottetown:.:./|./......5+.- Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 68, 930 487,877 89,030 
* Halifaxes.). ciasciee 63,930 460,380 72, 805 
New Glasgow..... Nil 5, 050 700 
Sidney). Mesa 5,000 22,447 15,525 
New Brunswick..... 175, 268 246, 622 11,850 
Fredericton........ INTISY RAPE eee Nil 
*Moncton:. $)..< 2% shia s 31, 760 34, 923 1,310 
eDpainv dObNeea os ose 143,508 211,699 10,540 
Quebec............... 2,488,339 | 3,380,824 3,645,317 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve......... 1,556,954 | 2,966,152 3,183, 850 
“Quebec... .. 35% 2 180,575 249,412 235,017 
Shawinigan Falls... Nil 21,100 15,000 
*Sherbrooke........ 16, 000 30, 850 27,300 
“Three Rivers...... 279,300 36, 260 63, 775 
“Westmount........ 455,510 77, 050 120,375 
Ontario.............. 7,934,887 | 8,688,304 9, 690,322 
Belleville.......... 400 48,075 , 200 
*Brantiord...-)....: 13H124 4,342 35, 288 
Chatham: .2iiwecn. 134, 650 55,550 62,700 
*Fort William....... ,85 10, 460 4,400 
Galt! Set SRhee : 740 28,820 5,450 
*Guelphe 2. esata 16, 765 40,505 38, 185 
*Hamilton::......7- 151, 600 486,470 145, 400 
"Kingston. fs. s0c ae 908, 900 41,390 17, 845 
*Kitchener.......... 23,306 54, 553 295, 830 
*Londoniit..i3). eds 38,715 144,550 76, 870 
Niagara Falls...... 26,350 78,990 36, 465 
SNBWEA se eide sales 60,300 34, 425 524, 732 
“Ottawa: seinen ose 21,300 114, 665 2,532,240 
Owen Sound....... 15 3,000 2,509 
*Peterborough...... 56,475 14,000 16, 765 
Port Arthur sacs 6,400 10, 455 23,410 
‘*Stratiord. 24.6) sa: 7,825 5, 875 22,475 
*St. Catharines..... 18,575 79, 825 17,510 
SStie Phomas ys sues 730 1,435 2,185 














Cities December,|November,| December, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ 3 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarnia ssa remecienenr 14,180 39, 620 52, 750 
Sault Ste. Marie... 17, 927 13,980 3, 788 
AT ORONO eee see 6,199,952 | 6,512,638 4,290,021 
York and East 
York town- 
SHIPS st. aes 143,173 576, 129 348,395 
Welland: stceceuaer 75 , 605 3,500 
*Wuandsor 1 £8)... 2 45, 850 172,530 249,025 
East Windsor.... 675 13,215 42,985 
Riverside........ 300 2,600 43,100 
Sandwich........ 6,550 53, 850 6,300 
Walkerville...... 17,000 28,000 657, 000 
Woodstock......... Nil 16, 752 127, 008 
Manitoba............ 440, 071 622,984 145, 165 
SDTANGON. Gees ce see 6, 26 34,304 920 
St. Boniface....... 45,703 28,480 30,995 
Winnipeg. -).s-eaues 388, 100 560, 200 113, 250 
Saskatchewan....... 488, 024 417, 608 454,425 
*Moose Jaw........- 4,775 192,055 2,450 
TCOINA hese eee ey 426, 024 150, 878 283,975 
"Saskatoon thiak..,t 57, 225 74,765 168,000 
Alberta... 0... ccs. o0.: 1,866, 358 400, 363 151,335 
*Calgearyee.. csc 1, 836, 508 215,803 100,520 
*EHdmonton......... 19,005 176,420 27,060 
Lethbridge........ 8, 720 6, 650 18, 480 
Medicine Hat...... 2,125 1,490 5,275 
British Columbia....| 2,124,115 | 1,921,803 1,907,716 
Kam lGopsiy.nsee ae 16, 206 , 65 , 000 
Nanaimo.......... 1,125 3,910 7,115 
*New Westminster . 143, 750 107, 650 23,310 
Prince Rupert...... , 900 7,442 5,075 
*Vancouver!........ 1,917,790 | 1,679,041 1,722,907 
North Vancouver 2,500 24,705 11,7 
*Victorias.s).. fon 40, 244 85,405 131,579 
Total—6l1 cities..... 15,585,992 | 16,166,285 | 16,095,160 
*Total—35 cities..... 15,084,643 | 15,059,297 | 18,372,727 





1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly given separately. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the Brituh 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
December is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, giving statistics showing the recent 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country. The 
employment situation in the United States 
is further indicated by unemployment per- 
centages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
January, 1930, and previous months are re- 
produced below. 


Great Britain 


Iimployment continued to decline during 
the first half of December, but in the third 
week of the month there was a slight net 
improvement. The influence of increased em- 
ployment in connection with the Christmas 
trade and traffic had a relatively smaller effect 
on the numbers unemployed in all industries 
taken together than in other recent years, 
and this appears to have been due largely to 
the very inclement weather of November and 
early December, which affected most outdoor 
occupations, and to a decline in some other 
important industries, notably the textile 
trades. In the last week of the month there 
was the usual heavy increase in unemploy- 
meut due to the discharge of temporary 
Christmas workers, and the extension of holi- 
days in a number of industries. 

A comparison of the figures for November 
25 and December 16 shows that there was 
a general decline in the mining group of 
industries, in building and public works con- 
tracting, and in the cement, pottery, glass, 
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pig iron, leather, and chocolate and confec- 
tionery industries and most of the textile 
trades.. On the other hand, there was some 
improvement in the iron and steel trades (ex- 
cept pig iron), in the shipbuilding, and dis- 
tributive industries, and also in hotel and 
boarding house and dock and harbour ser- 
vices. 

Among workpeople, numbering approximately 
12,100,000, insured against unemployment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the 
percentage unemployed at December 16, 1929, 
(inciuding those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 11-1, as 
compared with 11:0 at November 25, 1929, 
and with 11-1 at December 17, 1928. For 
males alone the percentage at December 16, 
1929, was 12-3, and for females, 8-1; at No- 
vember 25, 1929, the percentages were 12-1 
and 7°9. The percentage wholly unemployed 
at December 16, 1929, was 8:9, as compared 
with 8:8 at November 25, 1929. The total 
number of persons (insured and uninsured) 
registered at Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at December 16, 
1929, was approximately 1,341,000, of whom 
1,037,000 were men and 245,000 were women, 
the remainder being boys and girls. At No- 
vember 25, 1929, it was 1,323,000, of whom 
1,018,000 were men and 241,000 were women; 
and at December 17, 1928, it was 1,312,000, 
of whom 1,036,000 were men and 216,000 were 
women. At December 30, 1929, the total 
number registered had risen to 1,552,00, as 
compared with 1,565,000 at December 31, 1928. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
2:0 per cent in December, 1929, as compared 
with November, and pay-roll totals decreased 
0-8 per cent, according to returns made to 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The in- 
dustries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, public utilities, trade (wholesale and 
retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, 
exclusive of executives and officials, on Class 
I railroads. This tabulation is made from 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of September and October, 1929, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of December. 
The number of employees in Class I railroads 
as at October 15 totalled 1,782,858, repre- 
senting an increase of 0-1 per cent since Sep- 
tember 15. The amount of pay-roll in the 
entire month of October was $255,617,115, rep- 
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resenting an increase over the previous month 
of 6-5 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 3:1 per cent in December as com- 
pared with November and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 3°3 per cent. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for December, 1929, is 91-9, as compared 
with 94:8 for November, 1929, and 95-5 for 
December, 1928; the weighted index for pay- 
roll totals is 92-0 for December, 1929, as com- 
pared with 95-1 for November, 1929, and 97-7 
for December, 1928. The monthly average, 
1926, equals 100. 

The average index of employment for the 
12 months ending December, 1929, for all in- 
dustries combined was 97:5, which was 3-9 
per cent above the index for the year 1928 
(93:8) and 1-1 per cent higher than the index 
of employment for the year 1927 (96-4). The 
average index of employees’ earnings for the 
12 months of 1929 was 100-4. The index was 
6:2 per cent higher than the average index for 
the year 1928 (94:5) and 4-0 per cent above 
the level of the year 1927 (96-5). 

The paper group of industries alone showed 
a small increase in employment, the remain- 
ing 11 groups showing decreased employment. 
The iron and steel group reported a drop of 
3:5 per cent, each industry in this group show- 
ing a loss in employees, as did each industry 
in the lumber, leather, chemicals, vehicle, and 
nonferrous metal groups of industries. The 
iron and steel industry decreased 5:2 per cent 
and foundries declined 1-8 per cent in em- 
ployment. Of the 10 industries comprising 
the textile group, decreases in number of em- 
ployees occurred in all but one industry, 
millinery, which registered a small increase. 
The hosiery and woollen goods industries de- 
creased over 4 per cent and cotton goods de- 
creased 1:9 per cent in employment. The 
slaughtering industry with a substantial in- 
crease of 3:1 per cent in December was the 
only industry of the food group showing im- 
proved employment conditions over the 
previous month. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are 
not yet included in the bureau’s indexes, both 
reported losses in number of workers in De- 
cember, rayon decreasing 1:7 per cent and 
radio decreasing 49°3 per cent in employment. 

The December report is based on data 
covering 12,185 establishments in 54 of the 
principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States. These establishments had in 
December 3,224,591 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $85,782,670. 

The decrease in employment in manu- 
facturing industries was reflected in each geo- 
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graphic division of the country, decreases of 
over 4 per cent occurring in 5 of the 9 
divisions. 


Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 
per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; Janu- 
ary, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per 
cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 1929, 
12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; June, 
1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
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August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 19 per cent. The state- 
ment issued in connection with the January 
report shows that there were “more out of 
work than even in the worst month two 
winters ago when there was so much suffer- 
ing from unemployment.” The statement 
adds that “in the building trades, 38 per cent 
of members are out of work, the largest pro- 
portion for January in the three years covered 
by our figures. Our report also covers wage 
earners in shipping, railroads, hotels and res- 
taurants, chauffeurs and truck drivers, govern- 
ment work, and a number of other trades and 
professions, including the musicians. Increas- 
ing unemployment in many of these trades to- 
gether with the lay off of over 700,000 in manu- 
facturing since September has brought the 
total unemployment in the United States to 
serious proportions.” 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The’ conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 


Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
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hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 


writing exists and is in effect between the 


Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military or naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions are referred to in the Order 
in Council as “B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
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trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams). 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 
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The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
' ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a Fisheries Experimental 
station at the King’s Wharf, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Keith Construction Co., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 3, 
1929. Amount of contract, $45,800. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of 
not less than labour 
per | per 

per hour | day | week 
Common labourers.............+.. $0 40 8 44 
Building labourers..............+-. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters ¢, Stk he to Ae 0 73 8 44 
Bricklayversiiys csiske) yee 1 00 8 44 
Peerers Ley eet a. hie eee 1 00 8 44 
Blectricians wy Mens: . 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 85 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 77 8 44 





Erection of a biological station at Prince 
Rupert, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Mitchell & Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 12, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $18,725.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages | labour not 

not less than} more than 
per hour per day 
‘Plasterers! PoE eRe Pea ae a $1 25 8 
Blectriciansie.) mbps eee ers, 1 124 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 123 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 1 124 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 123 8 
Painters and paperhangers......... 1 00 8 
Carpénters MALL), <4 ter 0 932 8 
Roofers. shingles Rh 4 th Wi saat 0 933 8 
Cement workers”... eee ee 0 623 8 
abourers: 2605 Oh. SOU a 0 574 8 


Construction of a 60 foot scallop boat at 
Chester, N.S. Name ‘of contractors, the 
Lunenburg Foundry Co., Ltd., Lunenburg, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 21, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $17,321. The Gencral 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


‘Construction of a 51-foot oyster boat: at 
Lunenburg, N.S. Name of contractors, the 
Lunenburg Foundry Co., Ltd., Lunenburg, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 21, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $11,743. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted’ in the con- 
tract. : 

‘Construction of two 52 foot patrol boats at 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, Boeing 
Aircraft Company of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, December 23, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $23,866. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of two. 60 foot patrol beats at 
Wallace, N.S. Name of contractors, Eastern 
Seaboard Steamships, Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, January 9, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $32,970. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NaTIONAL DEFENCE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Repairs to fortification walls, Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Emile Coté, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, January 9, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $5,980. A fair wages schedule was 
embodied in the contract as follows:-—_ 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages per 
notlessthan | day 
per hour 
Masons. 208. 2 TER eee Be $1 00 
Labourers§:. aie: i etee ae 0 35 9-10 
Carpenters es apni, deere ia ert bree. 0 55 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorxKs 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Grand’- 
Mere,P.Q. Name of contractors, Alphonse 
Beaulieu and Onesime Boisvert, Shawinigan 
Falls, P.Q. Date of contract, January 25, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $45,382.60 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages Hours 
j not less than 
per hour per day 
AW ASOUR EHS HES Fel cic vials cv «-<hetectiere $0 35 v 9 
Concrete mixers and layers........ 0 35 ) 
IBC KIA OLS Wire EAL (oiayoins Anos Cee 1 10 9 
Hollow tile setters.:............... 0 85 9 
ptonemmasons: ees Se. ds... cee 0 75 9 
Structural steel workers............ 110) 9 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 75 9 
WELTOZZOMAYV OILSe es cee alae «bse dere 0 85 0) 
IMAarDIGSCULCES\ oo: vines =u ds «oP etheog 0 85 9 
Felt and gravel roofers.....:...:... 0 55 9 
Sheel metal workers.............: oe 0 55 0) 
IPATNters sie ck ctor: feske scl ae ere 0 50 9 
Carpemters and joiners....:....... 0 55 g 
square yard 

Metaltiathers,. 6 2.7... bot eco ee! - 0 90 

per hour 
PlsStOnOns Marr etc ice coca 1 00 9 
elton ee Se ee a 0 55-0 60 9 
Steaupitheraen.... ca veen eae. sae 0 55-0 60 9 
léctricinnsh. Mier ff... o0otk,... 0. 0 55-0 60 9 

per day 
Driver,’ horse‘and:cart-.. >. ork. .t. 4 00 9 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 00 9 





Road construction at Westminster Hospital, 
London, Ont. Name. of contractors, Ontario 
Amiesite Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 2, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$10,552.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 














Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages Hours 
not less than 
per hour per day 
@arpenters® seen hc Meee $0 80 ) 
ITA CKGIITONS ee oe oe ce cies oe eee 0 60 9 
Road roller engineer............... OFS 9 
Eabourers, COMMON ..6.0. 615 ose ee 0 45 10 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 10 


Overtime to be paid be- 
yond the hours above 
noted according to the 
custom in the district 
in connection with the 
various classés. 


Construction of breakwater extension and 
dredging at Cape Bald, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, John W. McManus Co., Ltd., Mem- 
ramcook, N.B. Date of contract, January 18, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$34,837. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages Hours 
not less than 
per hour per | per 
: day | week 
Constructional foreman............ $0 75 9 54 
Carpenter... 4... = - asa ae nies 0 60 9 54 
Biselamitth?: $81.4. ORE ee 0 60 9 54 
A DOULCR Fs. von cY Oe ce ee 0 30 9 54 
per day 
Teamster, horse and cart.......... 5 00 9 54 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 7 00 9 54 


Above classes time and a 
half for overtime; dou- 
ble time for Sundays 
and holidays. 
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Rates 
_ of wages 
not less than 


Trade or class of labour 











Dredge operator, ....5..... 0.00225 $200 per month and 
: board. 

Rireman;:eeo ne acetate ene 125 a £5 

Crahesitian: ot audensenyeseigy. dol 125 ‘ “« 


WD ECKSNEN CS anc syd Va x's, < weasel chs 35 to $40 per month and 

board. 

Tuguboaticaptainy as ei1....0 ann 125 per month and 
board. 

Theiboat engineer... sods oh. lela 125 “ “ 


Cook “c “c 


70 
35 to $40 per month and 
board. 





Construction of addition and alterations to 


’ the Forestry Building at Indian Head, Sask. 


Name of contractor, A. O. Chielens, Indian 
Head, Sask. Date of contract, January 11, 
1930. Amount of contract, $10,447.25. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours of 

Trade or class of labour of wages | labour not 

not less than| more than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Plastererseyieee.. RRs Sede 1 30 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 
Painters and glaziers....../........ 0 873 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Plasterers’ helpers....00:....0.. 005 0 50 8 
PM CCUnICIANS ese ete aac oni tito eee 1 05 9 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 9 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 1 00 9 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 75 9 
Electricians’ helpers.:...........-. 0 65 9 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 9 
sq. yd. 
Metaldathersiat4 2.5. a7ah.o08 Jae ee 0 08 9 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 90 9-10 
per hour 

"Truclewdenyeusnan sicitce cite: Peace 0 40 9-10 
Common labourers...--4..622-6 25: 0 45 9-10 








Supply and installation of a 50,000 cubic 
foot capacity Gas Holder at the Montreal Air 
Harbour, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Toronto Iron Works, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. Date of contract, January 24, 1930. 
Amount of contract $17,350. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contrac’ as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages Hours 
not less than 

per hour per day 
Fea bOurer ses eh Ba Maks; Seas $0 35 10 
Contrete layers ote oar te 0 40 10 
@oneretecfinishersy i). fas - tee 0 75 9 
@onerete spreaders. : co 40-5... ae 0 40 10 
Carpenters ht, of nf: U.S 0 85 8 
Carters, horse and cart..........-. 0 60 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 75 10 
TWHSCtriCOWEIGETS-~ cle e aes tea oe 0 60 8 
Structural steel erectors.........--- 90 8 
Structural steel rivetters.........- 0 70-0 90 8 
Rivet stickers and heaters....... 0 70-0 90 8 


ss 
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Reinforced concrete foundation for above 
mentioned Gas Holder at Montreal Air Har- 
bour, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Albini Lacroix, St. Lambert, P.Q. Date of 
contract, January 18, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,345. The same fair wage schedule 
was, inserted in this contract. 

Wharf repairs and improvements at Ste. 
Petronille, I. O., County of Quebec, P.Q. 

Name of contractors, Ludger Lemieux, 
Ltee, Ste. Marie Beauce, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, January 7, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$12,174.50, approximately. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of a portion of a wharf at 
Glace Bay, N.S. Name of contractor, Angus 
McAskill, Glace Bay, N.S. Date of contract, 
November 19, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $15,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a wharf at Cocagne Island, 
Kent Co., N.B. Name of contractor, Ashley 
A. Colter, Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, 
December 10, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $9,198. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Wharf replacement at Needles, B.C. Names 
of contractors, F. R. McCharles and C. F. 
McDougall, of Nelson, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, December 30, 1929. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,420.44. The general Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Trail, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Moncrief & Vis- 
taunet, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, January 23, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$55,789 and unit prices. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 

Interior fittings for public buildings at Ross- 
land, B.C. Name of contractors, The Cana- 
dian Office and School Furniture Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, December 30, 
1929. Amount of contract, $3,290. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Interior fittings for the Post Office at Pictou, 
N.S. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office and School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 28, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $2,100. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RaAILwAys AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction and erection of the superstruc- 
ture of a steel highway swing bridge over the 
Rideau Canal at Hogsback Lock, Ontario. 


Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q.. Dalte of contract, Janu- 
ary 17, 1930. Amount of contract, $10,860. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages Hours 
not less than 

per hour per day 

Structural steel erectors............ $1 00 8 
Structural steel riveters............ 1 00 8 
Structural steel helpers............. 0 60 8 
Carpenters 1.8.) oe ese eee 0 90 8 
Concrete workers..........0sese00% 0 45 8-10 
Wabourers.\ eras soa eee en 0 45 8-10 
0 50 8-10 


Construction of a new lock on the Richelieu 
River, near St. Ours, Quebec. Name of con- 
tractors, Robertson & Janin Contracting Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, January 3, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$390,615. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted! in the contract. 


Delivery and erection of three 5,000 K.V.A. 
Generators at the power house, Welland Ship 
Canal, near Merriton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. ‘Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 3, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $158,350. The General Fair Wage 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of one 60,000 Imperial 
gallon steel water tank at Cape Tormentine, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Horton Steel 
Works, Litd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, January 10, 1980. Amount of contraci, 
$6,850. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of one 60,000 Imperial 
gallon steel water tank at Piedmont, NS. 
Name of contractors, Horton Steel Works, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 10, 1980. Amount of contract, $7,570. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of one 100 ton single 
mechanical coaling plant at Chipman, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Williams and Wilson, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. Amount of contract, $24,688. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of one 100 ton single 
mechanical coaling plant at Longley, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Williams and Wilson, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 13, 1980. Amount of contract, $24,800. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 
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Delivery and erection of one 100 ton single 
mechanical coaling plant at Escourt, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Williams and Wilson, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 13, 1980. Amount of contract, $24,913. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


‘Construction of a steel dump scow for ser- 
vice at Fort Churchill, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Mead-Morrison Co., 
Ltd., Welland, Ont. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 3, 1980. Amount of contract, $41,700. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Delivery of a 1,200 ton “Crandall” railway 
dry-dock at Fort Churchill, Man. Name of 
contractors, Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, January 9, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$58,412. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of three hydraulic 
turbines and auxiliaries for the power house 
west of Canal at foot of Twin Locks No. 4 
of Welland Ship Canal, near Merritton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, S. Morgan Smith-Inglis 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 23, 1929. Amount of contract, $89,880. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in January, 1980, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 


suppression of the sweating system, the secur- 
ing of payment to the workers of fair wages 
and the performance of the work under pro- 
per sanitary conditions:— 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 


brass crown seals, cancel- 
lers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Oteawal Ont. ove toe ce (ogee eee eas 
Interprovincial Equipment  Co., 
Ae beswe On aaliMree elie. Haire, 128 26 


Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, etc. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont... 245 30 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, 
Ottawa, Ont.. .. 21 20 
Making up and Hiae rabies 
carriers’ uniforms. 
J. B. Laliberte, Ltee., Quebec, be 1,047 70 
The Workman Uniform Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q.. . 1,246 85 
The Miner Rubber "Cou Ltd, 
Granby, Que 227 14 
Pollack & ern Quebec, P. ja 7,933 10 


Hamilton Uniform ee Me Hamil- 
ton, Ont...” aol’ : Ser retained 95 40 


Mail Bag Fittings. 


Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. 1,620 00 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ottawa, 
Orr hey Mm CU EL Se ee Arp UR YOR ELT tH 
eee Cotton Co., Hamilton, 
2,648 82 
J. E. Rae “Ree’d, "Montreal, P.Q. 635 09 
C. Richardson & Co., he Mary's 8, 
PO 0 PAE Ee 586 50 
Scales. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa.. ae 4 \arete et amete 's 312 50 
Letter Boxes, etc 
Eastern Steel Peaeatal ne Mont- 
treal, : 609 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Cais ‘Ltd, 
(locks), Ottawa, Ont.. .. .... 114 24 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred to 
therein as “A” conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department or 
departmenits of Canada, in connection with 
all agreements made by the Government in- 
volving the grant of Dominion public funds 
in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guar- 
antee for any of the purposes mentioned.” 
Under this authority, fair wages conditions 
are prepared from time ito time in the Depart- 
ment of Labour for insertion in contracts 
awarded by the Harbour Commissions through- 
out Canada. The labour conditions in ques- 
tion are similar to those which are applicable 
to contracts awarded by the several depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government and take 


the form of either the General Fair Wages 
Clause or a fair wages schedule. 

- Returns have been received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour showing that the following 
construction contracts have been executed 
recently by Harbour Commissions to which 
fair wages conditions applied:— 


Hatirax Harsour COMMISSIONERS 


Supplying and placing mastic flooring, in 
Terminal Shed No. 25, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Vulcan Asphalt & Supply Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 16, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $9,360. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours of 
of wages |} labour not 
not less than} more than 


per hour per | per 


Trade or class of labour 


and day | week 
; expenses 
Mastic floorilayert hss, fie ene $1 00 8 48 
per hour 
Mastic floor joint cutter........... 0 80 8 48 
O<etilernant ss oy. alee car eee 0 65 8 48 
Asphalt workers (jabourers)....... 0 45 10 60 





Time and half for overtime; double time for Sundays and 
holiday. 

Ten-hour day is granted to labourers on account or re 
port in early to get the fires going. = 


Construction of Pier “B” Unit, Halifax 
Ocean Terminals, Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., St. 
Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, January 
21, 1930. Amount of contract, $2,738,209.90. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Supplying and placing mastic flooring in 
Transit Shed No. 23, Halifax, NS. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., 
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Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 11, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $8,100. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
of wages | labour not 
notless than| more than 


Trade or class of labour 





per hour per | per 


and day | week 
expenses 
Mastic floor ayers. he. ahad.e . $1 00 8 48 
per hour 
Mastic floor joint cutter........... 0 80 8 48 
Wettleman sen «sce beck le tock oe 0 65 8 48 
Ashphalt workers (labourers)...... 0 45 10 60 


Time and half for overtime; double time for Sundays and 
holidays. 

Ten-hour day is granted to labourers on account of re- 
porting early to get the fires going. 


Construction of Office Building and Transit 
Shed No. 20, Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, A. S. MacMillan Co., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, Feb. 2, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $284,800. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic schedules. 
In the case of each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Hauirax, N.S—Currrain Sreamsuip ComMPan- 
IES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION, Loca No. 269. 


‘Agreement to be in effect from November 30, 
1929, to November 30, 1930, and from year to 
year thereafter until either party gives notice 
30 days prior to November 30, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE for February, 1928, with certain 


changes in working conditions, among which are 
the following:— 

From 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. to be considered day 
hours and from 6 p.m. to 8 a.m. night hours. 

Men shall not be required to work in re- 
frigerator space on board ship longer than nine 
hours per day, and when working in refriger- 
ating plant at a temperature of 26 degrees 
Fahrenheit or lower, they shall be paid 10 cents 
per hour extra. 

It shall be optional for men to remain in the 
hold of a ship while grain is running. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


Montreal, QueBEC—MonrreaL Licut, Hxat 
AND Power, CONSOLIDATED, AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN 
ELEecTRICAL TrapES UNIoNn, Locat No. 1— 
LINEMEN AND HELPERS. 


The agreement applies to all employees of the 
Electrical Distribution Division (with the ex- 
ception of labourers) engaged on permanent 
operations, and is to be in effect from July 1, 
1929, to June 30, 1931, and for another year 
unless either party gives notice of change by 
May 31, 1931. 

This agreement is the.same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for August, 1926, and July, 1928, with 
the following exceptions:— 

All new employees engaged for permanent 
operations will be classified within sixty days 
after they start work. 

All patrolmen will work 8 hours per day 
seven days per week and extra time in cases 
of emergency if required, as done in the past, 
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but will be given two weeks’ vacation with 
pay at straight time after one year’s service. 

Wages per hour in overhead division: from 
July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930,—first class line- 
men 75 cents, second class linemen 68 cents, 
groundsmen, 52 cents, truck drivers 533 cents; 
from July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931,—first class 
linemen 75 cents, second class linemen 68 cents, 
groundmen 52 cents, truck drivers 55 cents. 

Wages per hour in underground division: 
from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930,—combina- 
tion cable splicer and lineman 80 cents, cable 
splicers 72 cents, cable splicer’s helpers 57 cents, 
cablemen—first class 70 cents, second class 573 
cents, third class 53 cents, truck drivers 533 
cents; from July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931— 
combination cable splicer and lineman 85 cents, 
cable splicers 77 cents, cable splicer’s helpers 
60 cents, cablemen—first class 75 cents, second 
class 60 cents, third class 55 cents, truck driv- 
ers 55 cents. 

Wages per month in patrol division: from 
July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930—men in charge 
$168, second men $153, tower wagonmen $120, 
lamp changers $125, lamp trimmers $115; from 
July 1, 1930, to June 30, 193l—men in charge 
$180, second men $163, tower wagonmen $130, 
lamp changers $135, lamp trimmers $125. 
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Service: Personal 


Hauirax, N.S.—Masrrer Barpers’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE JOURNEYMEN Barpers’ INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locan No. 838. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 20, 1929, 
to May 20, 1930, and from year to year until 
90 days’ notice is given by either party. 

Wages: $15 per week guaranteed and a com- 
mission of 50 per cent on all receipts over $24 
each week. 


Vicrorta4, B.C—Workina SCHEDULE OF THE 
JOURNEYMEN BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 372. 


ane schedule came into effect on June 3, 

No barber will be allowed to work in a union 
shop without a union permit. 

Hours: from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. except Satur- 
days and nights preceding holidays when clos- 
ing hour will be 8 p.m. Wednesday closing to 
be at 1 p.m., except when a holiday occurs in 
a week. One hour to be allowed at noon and 
one half hour for supper on days when closing 
is at 8 p.m. 

Wages: $25 per week guaranteed and 60 per 
cent commission on all receipts over $39 per 
week. Full wages to be paid for legal holidays. 





Wages and Hours of Labour in Motor Vehicle Industry in the United States 


The United States Department of Labour 
recently published in its Wages and Hours of 
Labour Series, Bulletin No. 502, dealing with 
the motor vehicle industry in 1928.. The 
figures were compiled from data collected by 
agents of the bureau from payrolls and other 
records of 94 establishments in 8 of the leading 
states engaging in this industry. 

Average full-time hours per week of males 
in all occupations combined, increased from 
50:1 in 1922 to 50°3 in 1925, and then de- 
creased to 49:4 in 1928. Those for females 
decreased from 50:3 in 1922 to 50-1 in 1925 
and then increased to 50°3 in 1928. Those 
for both sexes combined, or for the industry, 
increased from 50-1 in 1922 to 50°3 in 1925, 
and decreased to 49°4 in 1928. 

Average earnings per hour of males in all 
occupations combined increased from 66:2 
cents in 1922 to 72°9 cents in 1925 and to 
75:6 cents in 1928; of females increased from 
43°8 cents in 1922 to 46-7 cents in 1925 and 
to 48:7 cents in 1928; and of all males and 
females in all occupations combined increased 
from 65:7 cents in 1922 to 72°3 cents in 1925 
and 75 cents in 1928. Between 1925 and 1928 
average earnings per hour of males increased 
3:7 per cent, of females increased 4°3 per cent, 
and of both sexes combined increased 3:7 per 
cent. 

Average full-time earnings per week of 
males in all occupations combined increased 
from $33.19 in 1922 to $36.67 in 1925 and 
$37.35 in 1928; of females increased from 
$22.05 in 1922 to $23.40 in 1925 and to $24.50 
in 1928; and of all males and females com- 
bined, or the industry, increased from $32.92 
in 1922 to $36.37 in 1925 and to $37.05 in 1928. 


The additional pay in the establishments in 
which bonuses were in operation at the time 
of the 1928 study was earned by production in 
excess of a set standard in number of units, 
pieces, or parts; by production in excess of a 
specified per cent of the set standard; by 
years of service; or by full time attendance. 
~ The production bonus in some establish- 
ments was based on the work of each indi- 
vidual and: in others on the work of a group 


of wage earners. The bonus earned by a 
group was divided among those in the group 


in proportion to individual earnings. 

In a large number of establishments the 
bonus is limited to groups of productive em- 
ployees. There arc, owing to the great varia- 
tion in the work, many groups of productive 
employees in an establishment. Groups vary 
much in number of wage earners, from a 
very few to as many as 50 or more. To earn 
a bonus it is necessary for the wage earners 
in a group to make a production of 75 per 
cent or more of the set standard for that 
group. For a production of 75 per cent of 
the set standard each employee in the group 
is paid his earnings at his basic time rate 
and also a bonus of 1 per cent of such earn- 
ings. For a production of less than 75 per 
cent of the standard there is no bonus, but 
each employee in the group is paid his earn- 
ings at his basic time rate regardless of the 
quantity or percentage produced. 

Another group had bonus systems based on 
years of service only, while other establish- 
ments combined both these features. 

Full particulars are given of the hours of 
labour, earnings, ete., of the various occupa- 
tions in the motor industry. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Gate movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.88 at the beginning 
of January, as compared with $11.83 for De- 
cember, 1929; $11.30 for January, 1929; $11.19 
for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 1927; 
$11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 
1925; $10.73 for January, 1924; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; 
$14.48 for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; and 
$7.73 for January, 1914. The prices of beef, 
veal, mutton, fresh pork, cooking eggs, milk 
and. potatoes advanced slightly, while the 
prices of fresh eggs, bread, bacon, lard, beans 
and evaporated apples were lower. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $22.17 at the begin- 
ning of January, as compared with $22.11 for 
December, 1929; $21.55 for January, 1929; 
$21.41 for January. 1928; $21.59 for January, 
1927; $21.96 for January, 1926; $21.09 for 
January, 1925; $2123 for January, 1924; 
$21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 
1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $1961 for January, 
1918; and $14.49 for January, 1914. Fuel was 
practically unchanged. A slight increase in 
rent was reported from Sarnia. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was slightly lower at 
95-6 for January, as compared with 96:2 for 
December, 1929; 93:7 for January, 1929; 96-9 
for January, 1928; 97-8 for January, 1927; and 
103-0 for January, 1926. Ninety-six prices 
quotations were lower, fifty-four were higher 
and three hundred and fifty-two were un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials one of the eight main groups 
advanced, six were lower and one was un- 
changed. Higher prices for livestock and stor- 
age eggs caused a slight increase in the Anim- 
al Products group. The groups which de- 
clined were: the Vegetable and Vegetable 
Products group, mainly because of lower prices 
for grains, rubber, coffee, and tea; the Tex- 
tile and Textile Products group, because of 
decreased prices for jute, hessian, sisal, raw 


wool and wool fabrics; the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, because of decreased 
prices for lath and certain lines of lumber; 
the Iron and its Products group, due to lower 
prices for steel plates, steel sheets and wire 
cloth; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower prices for silver, 
antimony, tin and zinc; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to lower 
prices for carbon black, shellac, creosote oil 
and hemlock extract, which more than offset 
higher prices for fertilizers. The Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals and their Products group was un- 
changed. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly higher, increased 
prices for meats, salt, potatoes, eggs and silk 
fabrics more than offsetting lower prices for 
flour, cotton fabrics, wool, fish and foreign 
fruits. Producers’ goods were lower, due to 
decreases in the prices of materials for build- 
ing and construction and also for materials 
for the textile and clothing industries, for the 
metal working industries, for the chemical 
using industries, for the milling and other in- 
dustries, and for miscellaneous producers’ ma- 
terials. Materials for the fur and leather 
goods industries and for the meat packing in- 
dustries were slightly higher. 


In the grouping according to origin both raw 
or partly manufactured goods and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods were lower, the 
former due to declines in the prices of grains, 
rubber, silver, tin and wood, which more than 
offset advances in the prices of livestock, 
hides, eggs, and raw silk, and the latter due 
to lower prices for flour and vegetable oils, 
which more than offset increases in the prices 
of cured meats, silk products, lime and brick. 
Domestic farm products, articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
slightly lower, while articles of marine origin 
advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January, of 
Seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal. 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
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except milk and bread, are the averages of reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
quotations reported to the Department and to GAZETTE. 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number Statistics similar to these were published 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are (Continued on page 230) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost a fe items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily. 


ee ee ee EEE ee ee eee ee eee 
SS oooOoaBan]oaoaaOQ0QqQqQqQqQqqqoaee SSS —eeeewwd0 


Quan-} (ft) | (f) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Dec.| Jan. 
Commodities | ‘tity |1900| 1905 | 1910| 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1928 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928| 1929 | 1999 | 1990 


— | | | ——— S I | I | | | | | | 





Cs eae, c c Cc c. c c Cc. c c c Cc C. Cc Cc c Cc 

Beef, sirloin....| 2 Ib. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6] 53-4] 54-0] 54-2! 56-4! 57-4] 62-8] 69-4! 70.2 71-8 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 29-4! 28-4] 30-6] 31-8] 36-4] 43-2 44-4) 45-4 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 25-3] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 18-5] 19-9] 21-7] 23 9) 24-9) 25-1 
Mutton, roast 1 “ {11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1} 20-9] 31-2] 32-3] 30-8] 25-6] 27-2] 26-9] 27-6] 28-9] 28-5] 29-0] 30-1] 30-2 31-0 
Porkiles .m, 1 “ {12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-6] 33-1] 36-5} 36-0} 26-7) 26-7] 24-1] 24-1] 28-5] 28-8] 25-9] 27-2] 28.9 29-8 
Pork salt! 2n4. 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 36-2] 62-6] 69-6) 71-4] 52-0} 51-6] 47-6] 46-8] 53-8] 54-8] 51-2] 53-21 54-6] 54 4 
Bacon, break- 

EOSGE 4 ee 1 “ 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 24-8) 44-8] 52-4] 58-4) 39-8] 40-8] 37-0] 33-7] 41-4] 41-8] 37-2] 38-4] 39-7 39-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2! 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 66-6] 77-6] 67-8| 43-4] 45-6] 46-0] 46-6] 49 8| 46-4) 44-2) 44-8] 42-8] 492.6 
Eggs, fresh.....| 1 doz|/25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 45-5] 63-3] 86-6] 85-2| 71-2] 63-3] 61-3] 66-9] 62-8] 66-5] 64-3] 60-2 65-2] 64-4 
Eggs, storage. --| 1 “ |20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-4} 51-2] 69-5) 75-7] 58-7] 46-6] 46-9] 51-9] 50-1] 52-7] 52-0] 48-4] 50-5] 59-1 
Milken, 4. Re &, 6 qts./36-6] 39-6] 48-0) 51-6] 55-2} 71-4) 90-6] 93-0} 79-8] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2! 73-8] 73-2! 73-8] 75-0] 76-8] 77-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 61-0] 93-8/135-2/113-4] 83-4] 81-0] 85-4! 79-4] 92-0 86-0} 85-8] 88-2] 87-6] 88-0 
Butter, cream- ies 

ery ee “ 125-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 51-2) 74-8] 63-6} 48-6) 45-5) 48-2) 43-9] 50-7] 47-9] 47-0] 48-3] 47-5] 47-5 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 21-3] 33-3} 40-9] 39-2] 32-6] §30-7/§33-2|§29-0/§33-4|§30-5] §32- : §33 -8]§33-11§33-0 
Cheese, new 1 “ |14-6) 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 30-4! 38-1] 37-5] 29-3/§30-7/§33-2/§29-0]§33-4/§30-5|§32-1/$33-8 §33-1)§33-0 

ice216 Ra 15 “ 155-5} 58-5} 66-0) 61-5] 64-2/114-0)120-5)132-0/105-0/100-5/100-5}112-5/115-5/114-0/115-5]115-5/118-5/117-0 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 65-0] 74-0} 68-0] 48-0 §44-0)§42-0) §55-0) §54-0/§52-9/§52-0} §50- 0 §53 -0/§53-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118-0] 19-5) 21-0) 22-0} 21:5} 35-0} 40-0] 36-0] 28-0} 27-5] 27-5} 31-0] 29-0] 30-5] 31-5] 31-5] 32-5! 32-0 
aorali Ge 2 “ 110-4] 10-6) 10-4) 11-4] 12-0} 19-6] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6/§21-0/§20-8]§21-6 et 0 ve 8| §21-2)§21-0)/§20-6/ §20-6 

eans, hand- 

picked........ 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 11-8] 33-4] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 16-4 16-0 t6-2 16-0} 21-2] 21-6) 20-8 
Apples, evapor- io 

ated ck Je Ra), 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-4] 19-7] 26-2! 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 18-6] 20-0 20 3} 20-2} 19-4] 20-6] 21-5] 21-3 
Prunes, medium “grea 

SIZO. tds hh... 1 “ /11-5) 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-2) 17-3] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4! 19-0] 17-0] 15-3 15-7 15-4] 13-9] 13-6} 15-8] 16-0 
Sugar, granulat- 

OC Ld Ra) 4 “ (21-6) 22-0} 24-01 23-6] 22-8) 42-8] 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-0] 31- ‘ ae : 32-4] 30-0) 29-2) 29. 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 10-2] 19-8] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2] 18-0] 15. 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 13-8 
Tea, black..... z “ | 8-2) 8:3] 8-7} 8-9} 9-1) 12-5] 16-0} 14-5] 13-5/§14-9/§17-21§17-6/817- 9 sis. : §17-8]§17-7|§17-6|§17-6 
Tea, green.. z “ | 8-7) 8:7] 9-1) 9-3) 9-3) 12-1] 16-7} 15-7} 15-1/§14-9]§17-2]§17-6]8§17-9 §18-0/§17-8)§17-7/§17-6)§17-6 

oOffee.. Mr, z “ | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5} 10-1} 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 18-4] 14-5] 15-1] 15-4] 15-2] 15-2! 15-1] 15-1 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1] 28-0) 30-3} 36-0] 37-5} 72-7/103-0} 75-5| 52-6] 39-0] 47-8] 46-4] 88-0] 68-0] 54-8] 42-6] 75-5] 77-9 
Vinegar ).4).05.: $ pt “7 7 °7 8 8 °8 “9 -9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5:48) 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-73)12-42/15-30/14- 48/11 -03/10-52/10-78]10-77/11-63/11-37/11-19|11-30/11-83/11-88 


C. : ai hee COE Cri) (8 Com RENAE T GLU BS, BSC.) = 1G) Eh Gore Ga Pee ode Cue Py ae 
Starch, laundry| 3} lb. | 2-9) 3-0) 3-1] 3-2} 3-3] 4-6) 4-7] 4-9} 4-2] 4-0) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-4 

















Coal ga seatcen Me ton |39-5| 45-2} 48-1} 55-0] 54-1] 72-4] 87-8/125-0/109-6/115-1/111-5/105-1/114-7|105-3/102-7/102-1/101-4/101-4 
oal bitumin- 

Ae Bio Pies Se “ 131-1) 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-1] 55-9] 65-2) 92-1] 71-7] 74-0] 70-6] 65-0] 65-8] 64-6] 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 63-1 
Wood: hard....| “ ed./32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-9! 63-7] 80-6] 90-5] 80-2! 80-6] 79-0] 78-4] 76-9] 75-9] 75-0] 75-5! 76-2| 76-0 
Wood, Sotbs:.Waa: “<  « 122-6| 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 82-1] 47-2) 62-5] 69-0] 59-8] 59-4! 57-8] 57-5] 56-2) 55-9] 55-8] 55-4| 54-3] 54-3 
Coal oil FRR 1 gal }24-0| 24-5} 24-4] 23-7| 23-9] 25-8] 31-0] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-1] 30-5} 30-1] 31-7] 31-2] 31-0] 31-1] 31-1 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91] 1-90) 2-65) 3-27] 4-17] 3-53) 3-61) 3-49] 3-37] 3-44] 3-33] 3-28] 3-27] 3-26] 3-26 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bent....6 2002s. t mo. |2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-83) 4-50) 5-54) 6-60} 6-92) 6-96] 6-92] 6-91] 6-86] 6-85) 6-89] 6-94] 6-98| 6-99 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
fTtTotals.......|...... 9-37'10-50/12-79|14-02!14-49/19-61/24-15125-30'21-52/21-13!21-23 21-0921-96 |21-59|21-41/21-55/22-11/22-17 
SAI UI aia ate Ne A Se AN IE RS LIAR LDN TRE AE NOG Dl SEP 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.. 5:61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/12-45)15-35)14-72)/11-18]10-68]11-12/10-85}11-80/11-34|11-12/11-33}11-76/11-92 
Prince Edward Island 4-81) 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-80/10-63]13-42)13-18] 9-78] 9-44] 9-68] 9-76/10-77/10-52|10-32/10-23}10-85/11-00 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-45/12-33/14-97/14-44/11-11/10-48/11-13/10-94|11-82/11-42/11-26/11-21/11-60\11-81 
Quebee.}. Baers, 88 5-15} 5-64] 6:33) 6-87) 7-27/12-18/14-67/13-76}10-63|10-24/10-28/10-12)11-23]10-62/10-37/10-54/11-02}11-11 
Ontario.) Bees...) 5-01} 5-60} 6-50} 7-20) 7-43}12-51/15-35}14-39/10-88]10-45}10-67/10-60)11-66)11-48/11-22/11-27/11-75|11-84 
Manitoba... .W02..1.9.4 5:85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-21|11-84/16-09]13 -94/10-87|10-16]10-31/10-51|10-83/10-74/10-80/11-13]11-64/11-51 
Saskatchewan .| 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 8-46/12-18)15-39]14-10}11-06]10-47/10-50/10-91/11-21/11-47|11-37]}11-36|12-03/11-90 
Alberta: tla, 4. tou 6-02] 6-50) 8-00) 8-33] 8-77|12-72/15-88)14-77/10-94/10-26/10-61/11-13/11-31}11-24/11-29)11-51/12-13]12-15 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-08/12-69/16-11/15-75/12-08]11-39]11-80/11-89|12-42|12-12/12-16/12-26/12-99/12-85 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 











Beef Pork Bacon 
Pup ices Bei). 4) oe e | x 
bY a ba pad 
Se ois cc ¢ |S |S] 381 28 | wh lad |B | oh | 28 
ag l@s|8o) Solu) 3: | Gs | Ss | $85] 885] 3g | 3c 
a= lc | Salsa | ai} @y | 8a | ae | set | aes | 28 | S83 
SR | 28 |o8/88/58| Jf | 32 | B2 | sdf] S28] Ba | Be 
- be ha =) 
rae re Wr" ae a S Ss i a 9 s fs 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 35-9 | 30-8 | 28-7 | 22-7 | 18-2 25-1 31-0 29-8 27-2 39-4 44-0 61-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 37-5 | 31-9 | 29-9 | 25-4 | 20-6 20-9 2¢°6 30-2 26-6 38-0 41-1 58-4 
1 ES Wane ye... biscae shea ae 41-7 | 35-4 | 34-6 | 28-3 | 23 25 28-8 33-6 28-4 38-6 42-2 57- 
2—New Glasgow.......... 94 TOMEI ad Soleeord Wks soolesrg.s oss 25 28-3 26-4 36-6 38-5 53-8 
A thers): edi lar tyane ne 30 25 25 22-5 | 19 1S PCI aes a 27-5 25-7 39°3 41-3 60 
4—Halifaxva. frie oft se 41-6 | 32-6 | 32 24°4 | 20-6 18-6 31-7 31-6 25°9 37°9 41-3 63-1 
BS WiIndsOEss | Nite sldre.cihe cei Mae eee ate aee eens ciate altel. Lami Ace ake taliclek Mc All). SAS TE SS eho (2 oar nee, nate 
6——T eros. tee eee 40 35 30 28 23 22 25 30 26°5 37-8 42 58 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 30 30 25 ZOPS: ilah (dist eect, ce 29 26-2 36-7 40 58-3 
New Brunswick (average)...} 37-4 | 30-8 | 28-1 | 22-8 | 17-9 17-6 27-8 30-6 25-6 40-3 45-8 63-7 
S—-Moncton... bie ss..j0 so oe 35°8 | 30-8 | 23 20 LG Wee ieaas 30 33 25°7 41-9 45-6 61-7 
9 Str Joba. ies «ae dae ok 40 30-5 | 30-8 | 23-3 | 18-4 TOS BH Ee Po 29-4 25-2 39-3 43-3 66-4 
10—Fredericton............ 38:8 | 31-7 | 30-8 | 25-8 | 19-2 16-2 23°3 30 26-6 39-9 44-3 64 
11——Bathursts..'6. db boats oe 35 30 27-8 | 22 LSM. Wises bons 30 30 25 40 50 62-5 
Quebec (average)............ 31-3 | 28-8 | 28-6 | 20-1 | 15-0 22°41 28-9 279-1 25-8 37-4 40-2 61-1 
12—Quebec............+006- 82-1 | 29-5 | 26-2 | 20-9 | 16-5 26-4 28-7 24°9 26 37-9 38-3 58-7 
13—Three Rivers.......... 34-5 | 30 32 18-6 | 14-1 24-2 25 25-6 25-6 40 44 63-6 
14—Sherbrooke............ 38-3 | 34 80°47 | 22-3 | 17-3 24 31-5 30 25-7 42-5 44-5 65 
L5—-Sorelwiwk. ahh det ie ak 27-5 | 25-3 | 25 18 13 18-2 25 25-2 24-8 41 43-7 61 
16—St. Hyacinthe ee rey 25-7 | 26-2 | 25-2 | 19-5 | 15-3 23-3 30 24-5 23-6 BO Bi dey eee 58-6 
17=StsJonn's.\.fei). scree 30-7 | 30 26:7 | 20-5 | 15-7 24-7 27-5 30 28 33 38 60 
18—Thetford Mines........ 25:3 | 23-7 | 24-3 | 20 13-3 21 28°3 25 25 +4 AQ’ MbAciy dasa 58-3 
19—Montreal..............- 35-1 | 31 33°3 | 19-9 | 16 17:5 32 28-1 27 35-1 38-4 63-9 
20S ease. waldo al 32-3 | 29-2 | 29-2 | 20-8 | 13-8 19-2 82-2 30°3 26-3 31-7 34-7 60-8 
Ontario (average)............ 37-1 | 32-0 | 29-5 | 23-9 | 19-1 27-5 30-7 30-2 20° 37-1 41-1 60-5 
DAO) Clawal. ssf 260 satis Ghee 34-7 | 29-5 | 28 21-9 | 16-2 21-6 32-9 29-9 26°8 35-9 39-8 62-6 
22—Brockville............. 42-5 | 35 30:7 | 21-7 | 19 25 30°3 82-5 27 38-3 41-8 59-3 
2a ISIN GStON. teinse cele isiele cies 85-8 | 30-1 | 29-1 | 22-9 | 16-4 23 27-4 27°5 24°8 36°3 41-2 58-8 
24—Belleville.............. 34-2 | 29-4 | 29-6 | 23-4 | 17-8 28 33 29-6 25 42-3 45-1 63-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 37 31-2 | 31-2 | 22-3 | 18-6 28-5 30 27°8 27°5 38-9 42-7 59-3 
26-—Oshaw2@......02-sece00- 37-5 | 33-3 | 26 22 21-8 28-3 31-4 31-2 27-2 37 43-1 61 
21 Orillia O-2 Wtereoeos> ae 34-3 | 30-2 | 28-1 | 23-2 | 20-2 28-2 29-3 29-8 20 35 38-8 61-4 
28— Toronto... Le ae inatie oe 39-9 | 32-9 | 31-4 | 24-6 | 21-6 27-8 35 30-1 28-3 38-5 45-1 62-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 38 34 30-6 | 25-2 | 17-8 32-5 36 33°7 30°7 39°3 42-7 61 
30—St. Catharines......... 35 30-7 | 81-3 | 24-5 | 18 28-7 28-7 30-5 27 34-5 37-7 55-9 
31—Hamilton.............. 38-2 | 32-7 | 32-8 | 24-7 | 20-8 28°3 25 29:9) || iroten te 36-4 40-3 60-9 
2-—-PEANtOE .25 0h sicnstee 4 39-5 | 33-9 | 30-1 | 26 21:4 28-7 35 29 29 37°3 41-2 63-7 
30— Galt Wake, «wu ch eneeke se 38 34-3 | 28-7 | 25 21:3 25 32-5 33°3 28 37-8 41-4 60-1 
$4—Gueltolirs \.nhik s vicars oct 34°3 | 30-3 | 28 23°5 | 20-7 27-8 29 26-8 30 35-9 38-4 58-2 
SO— Kitchener. ...,.00 25010600. 87°5 | 33-1 | 27-5 | 23-9 | 20-8 30°7 35 31-1 27°5 33 37> 60 
6—Woodstock............. 36-2 | 32-3 | 28-8 | 25 17-9 27-2 28-2 27-7 26 35 38 55 
37—Stratiord /.......j6d.c0. 4 36-2 | 32 26-6 | 22-7 | 19-7 29°5 30 29 26 36:2 39°38 59-8 
OS ONGON .ys.0 there: eacketeeicces 37-4 | 32-3 | 30-1 | 24-4 | 19-1 29-6 29-2 29-6 28-2 36-5 39°6 58-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 3192 loo 29 24 20-8 28-5 28-3 74 Ja Me Sees eke 36:7 40-3 60-7 
40—Chatham.............: 35-9.| 31-1 | 27-4 | 24 17-9 28-5 28 +3 28 27°3 34 38-5 59 
41—Windsor................ 35°8 | 29-7 | 29-2 | 24-2 | 17-7 28-1 34 29 26-5 35 39-4 59-7 
49-—-SArnia: . dues «tise oacenten 387-5 | 382-5 | 32-5 | 26-5 | 22-5 32-5 30 32-5 28-7 36-6 41 61 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 Alpe tee 25 19-5 28-2 27-5 30 25 87°5 42-5 58 
44—North Bay............. 41-5 | 37-5 | 35 25 17-5 27-5 30 29 28-7 36-7 38-6 62-3 
AS—SUGDULYA) Hcl oie ete te 42 35-6 | 83-9 | 26-2 | 20 Se (adits denon & 35-1 29-6 37°6 42-5 61-7 
46—Coballt 44. se. seis cs ae's ot 86°7 | 32-3 | 29-3 | 22-7 | 17-2 oeevik tee og 33-2 28-7 38°3 42 64-1 
47-— Timmins). sci. Aeelts os 36-3 | 30-7 | 27 23 17-7 26-3 32 32 27 35:8 38-2 56-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38-7 | 38-2 | 30-7 | 24-1 | 16-7 26-7 30 31 29 40-8 44-4 63 
49—Port Arthur............ 384-5 | 28-2 | 26-7 | 22-6 | 18-5 QICOR ed. see ae 29 80°4 39-8 45-1 64-5 
50—Fort William........... 35°8 | 28-3 | 26-8 | 22 19-2 23-6 30-7 30-4 29°4 41-5 46-4 64-3 
Manitoba (average).......... 32-6 | 26-3 | 26-0 | 19-4 | 15-1 20-9 27-2 26-4 25°3 38°9 43-7 60-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 34-2 | 27 26°9 | 19-4 | 16 21-3 26-2 27 2 88-4 42-1 60:5 
b2-—Brandony lei: .6 idee aetnd 31 25-6 | 25 19-4 | 14-2 20-5 28-2 25-8 23-5 39-4 45-2 60-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 34:0 | 28-8 | 25-7 | 20-3 | 15-9 21-8 31-4 26-2 25-2 43-9 51-0 63-3 
538— Regina.a..: ses <i. de. u- 32-8 | 27 23-3 | 18-2 | 16-6 21-3 28-8 24-7 22°5 40-6 47-2 63-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 20°5 | 15 22-5 30 26°5 26-7 46-7 55 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 33-9 | 28-8 | 26-3 | 20-7 | 15-9 21-3 32-8 26:3 24-5 45-5 51-8 61-7 
56— Moose Jaw............. 36-8 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 21-8 | 15-9 22-2 34 27-2 27- 42-6 50 68-3 
Alberta (average)............ 33-7 | 27-5 | 24-9 | 20-5 | 16-2 23:3 31-7 28-6 270-4 42-5 48-3 58-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 32 24-2 | 26 19 15-8 23 82-3 28 27-1 47-2 53:3 56°7 
58—Drumbheller............ aD SOR MEE «ae 25 20 25 35 33 30 45 50 60 
59—Edmonton............. 33°4 | 27-8 | 25-7 | 20 14-1 24-4 30-7 29-5 28 41-4 46 56 
60—Calgary................ 33-4 | 27-4 | 24-5 | 18-8 | 15 23-2 29-5 28-1 26-4 41-2 48-2 62-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 34°7 | 28 23-2 | 19-7 | 16 21 31 24-4 25-6 37:8 43-5 57 
British Cohimbia (average).| 38-5 | 32-5 | 29-7 | 23-0 | 20-0 27-2 37-5 34-4 29-5 46-6 53-2 64-5 
62—Pernie” (vk) aos ree 36 30-7 | 30 24 18-3 27-5 40 37 29-6 47 52-5 60-8 
63——Nélsone: 62 {Ga 8 e Cetra 40 32-5 | 31 23-5 | 20 29 40 37-5 27-5 42-7 50 63-3 
G4 EY ail sae Naame atone mclede 389-4 | 34-2 | 29-8 | 25-2 | 21-3 27-8 38 36 29 50 58:3 64-2 
65—New Westminster...... 37-5 | 30-7 | 27-1 | 21-6.| 19-4 26 30:8 29-4 30:3 45, ol 61-4 65-3 
OG ¥ sincotrvers 20) ie ale 38-4 | 31-9 | 28-5 | 21-2 | 20-6 26-1 Oi 33-1 28-2 45-5 51-9 66:7 
67 Victorias ne ee a: 37-9 | 32-2 | 29-1 | 23-3 | 19-6 26-1 35°4 30 27-8 45°7 50°4 62-2 
CRN ABBA DO. 2 mcissspensaaressend 40 34:2. | 31-7 | 24-5 | 23-3 30 41 B5rs insects 48 ~~ hel 68:7 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 39 | 33-5 | 30 21 17:8 25 37°5 37°5 34-2 51-3 58 65 


a. Price per single quart higher. ce Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
we’ 2 AS a ws a % 2 
o o Sa = Fs) ay 
ab oS —1¢ di 3 (ise -| 28 lee (es =. |4 a 
-3 O 20 a3 2D 0 &) - fae} ao Ss SS oY oS -@ 
wee /"s3 | dae) eu |. @ (88 | £8 | 885 Mags! og | 3° las 
8a (Hs | 28g] BS | BS | B88] Ss loos] 2S | TRS [MHS] cS | Aas | Se 
> do tines Giq od os od oom c= oS +s RG} i=} at =A oO a) ~ 
Q2an | Qo OA N | c=! og ao Ons “hb do ert ieee a AS ae 
SolmeakI Yas hy Ba by uM Soak! ca Be IMOOk te Res BM Bis 
wPoSOlRaol] see eo +o +20 So |saMoo] FO BES lore oO Bai a) $5 
ond BGA | Gea =e yo gro Ea |graal ge pS&a&l|6Gne) Ba sak Bs 
o) ce = n wD D Fy oO 4 ey o = a ‘6 


SS ee ee ee ee ee ey 


14-6 O2°0, |. FREES R eee. 55-0 18-5 19-6 28-9 22-1 66-6 55-5 12-2 46-0 50-3 
BO) SMR. ceil. cts wie, eee oe 60 18-3 16-4 26-8 22°5 72-5 5h: 1/9 13-15) gee ee 48-5 | 1 
LBD Gl eco =. erent eb otc Sg 50-60 18-1 22°7 35°] 20-2 60-6 53:4 } 12-13 46-4 50-3 | 2 
16 SOP Ph ee ee eae ee 50 18-6 22-5 26-5 21 60 51 10 45-8 51 3 
12 Soy [es af secs eee 60 18-5 18-3 27-4 21-9 75 61-3 | al2-5 42-5 49-5 | 4 
CR te [eens ie. RE dL eae eee TDP a Rey, .. 32 24 67-5 55 ey SE ee 50 52-5 | 5 
ZORA A sRth e315 Pare a eeedemra 2s 50 18-4 18 25:6 22°7 63-8 55 12 45°5 49-9 1 6 
15 20 URE oe. wae 70 19-7 21 37-4 22 59-3 48-4 | cll-13 41 46-2 | 7 
15-8 C1 Ne get ee 10-0 57-5 19-3 18-1 36-7 21-9 68-0 54-4 12-1 46-0 49-0 
12 erg ee i 10 60 18-9 18-2 36-2 22-9 68-6 54-4 | 10-12 48-7 49-61 8 
18 Doe beh ere oe 10 60 18-9 16-5 40-4 21-5 72-5 56:9 | al3-5 46-7 50-7 | 9 
20 LOUIE WLI 3 F<} Sateen tes 2) 60 20 19-8 42-6 21-2 62-8 56°2 12 46 46-7 |10 
DSP croReee eo [led tye cyrus le! oo eras 50 19-3 18 UL ON heck ARN Soren Tat iebaisiats 50 12 42-5 49 /11 
16-9 32-5 22-1 9-6 57-5 21-0 21-3 32°6 22-0 65-8 51-4 12-8 42-8 44-9 
10 25 25" | eee 50 22 22 29-2 20-8 68-9 50:3 14 40-9 43-9 |12 
5 30-35 25 10 60 21-5 20-3 29-7 22-9 72-8 56-2 14 44 44-9 113 
18-20 | 35-40 30 aa TER wr 20 22°5 31-1 23-8 65 50-1 |} al2-5 42-3 45-9 114 
20.) figeeen 2 i Pear TA tog Neer 8, ery Ba Re (Se oa 35 21-1 56-9 49-6 dies spaebetenasrs 44-5 115 
btaeraicic|eate Nae: - 20 ee ie aoliceh eects as enue are [ol eee 2 [lem ame as 20-5 64 51-4 10 42-3 45-7 116 
20) a |e eee. cs 25 10 60 25 20 34-1 22 SLU EONy| 5 comes DD 260i] t,noyep ee OR Ad 17 
Se cree SN wualie Be ets crane 8 55 BO ce: 25 a ee tbe 23-8 68 48-5 12-5 43-7 46-1 |18 
16-20, | ESS=40) |. Sieh ts lees eee 60 21-3 21-2 36-2 20-3 73-9 55-7 15 45-1 46-2 119 
5 OF RS as 30 15 10 60 16-1 18-1 33-2 23 63-1 49-5 13 41 43-3 120 
18-4 30-9 23°3 11-8 62-2 20-9 20-1 40-0 20-8 64-6 52-9 13-3 44-5 47-4 
18-20 | 30-32 20 - |e eeeeees Lene. 2. 31 21-8 42-3 20 73-6 52 13 42-5 45-2 |21 
18 33 22-30 a (ea aed 20-5 17 37-2 21 60 52-4 12 45 46 |22 
15 35 20500) |) sLOS200 Pao a. }. 19-5 20-2 36-7 19-7 66-6 56 12 42-4 45-4 123 
re ee 30 25 RS As cei emteta 3. 21-5 21-2 36-2 21-4 59-2 48 all-5 46-5 47- |24 
20 28 20 5 eee 60 18 20 40-5 24-1 63-9 54-2 12 _ 44-7 47-4 |25 
eG As leas Ce sail eS Sehanas. Netbeans eras Ae oe 20 19-3 39-8 22-2 65 56:7 | 13-14 46 48-2 126 
20 30 20-25)| BELO) Wihioms. a. 20 21-8 42-1 22-1 56:4 52:6} all-4 45 48 {27 
18 30 20, ba hae a 60 25 17-9 41-2 20-6 74-6 55-9 14 45-4 46-6 |28 
20 35 2D NS Rah. cles Ra tat 22-7 21-2 42-3 20-3 69-7 53 c13 40 48-7 |29 
17 35 Uy Pte Rete: | eae oe 18-4 19-7 42-8 18-6 61 57-3 14 43 47-4 130 
20 35 30 Oa ee 75 20 19-4 45-4 20-2 68-2 50-7 14 43 48-5 |31 
20 30 20-50 |) er lal ep. aaa 20°3 18-8 37-1 19-9 62-5 54-4 | al2-5 46-2 47°3 132 
15 35 25 aa fas Bi 6 Rie 21:3 23°5 39-1 19-8 62-6 52:3 | all-8 44-7 46-7 |33 
AVR | ae 2 Bip Piel eat ab eal eet <r 20 20 40-1 ae 70 56-6 | al2-5 44-7 47134 
Bs Beal oe ee 23 ee 50 19 19 32°2 19-2 61 55 13 42-6 46 135 
20 30 7A ed eRe | Goa Secs: Be 20 23 38 19-8 55 46-7 12 45 46-7 136 
20 33-34 Be We Beane ce 55 20-7 21-3 37°9 19-8 61-4 53-9 13 44 46-9 |37 
15 2 20 We aot aoe | Stig. tes 8:5 17-8 40-2 19-9 64-7 51-8 11 45-7 47 {38 
18 32 7) Nant ee 50-60 20 21-8 47-5 20-3 63-1 55-1 14 47 47-9 139 
16 35 25 NA exe 2h ae 24 17 41-7 19-2 58-3 49-7 |} c12 43:5 46-8 |40 
20 30 ZOE fis Helaghee cite Rage lake 24 22°5 44-9 19-1 OBF8 te aneae A Te ere 47-4 141 
Bere) ear [fevevs Siok lots 25 Ae a OA Pi, hd 20 22 45-5 22-2 66-7 59-1 12 47-5 49-8 142 
Pr 6 Ser as cis Gate 22 Reh Hem Be be FRE 17-5 16-7 35 18-7 62 49-5 13 43-3 44-8 143 
SUSE.) ee eae 3 Sie, bes eae (As eal (Oe | ee PR eee 22 46-8 23 W1-7 54°7 15 wares 4 46-8 |44 
Pr ar's Soe 25 25 10 75 23°3 19-5 30°4 23°3 75 53:2 15 46-5 49-1 45 
a ok Daa AUN Can hae Biel (ee ee 70 21-7 20 34-7 24-3 67 55 cl7 ig aes 50-6 |46 
Fat SON eile Bee 20 Eide sah Mette | waar d 22 34 22 70 46-9 | al6-7 |.....2.. 48°3 |47 
Bree Wal ae ee 23 aS 6 ae) ee See 20 22 47-3 21-4 11-7 56 14 43-5 48-6 |48 
aig ate 25-30 20 COMA Ree. Het 22-2 16-4 39-1 21-4 57-5 48-2 | al4-3 45 47-9 149 
Sane 456s 2 15 AP an © aT 60 20:8 16-7 37-5 19-7 55 47-2 | al4-3 45 48-8 150 
ae |e SER: cae | Rote ea Mees oe th oy 21:7 18-0 34°5 19-0 65-7 49-0 12-5 39-5 45-5 
20-28 | 28-37 | 16-24 LAB il oa Red, 21-3 16-3 39-4 17-7 62-2 45-4 | 13 40-2 46-4 |51 
Fie ti 6 APRON | RO IPPs (eke, Ba 5 ape (Oe. Fan Fy 22-1 19-6 29-6 20-2 69-2 52-5 12 38°8 44-5 152 
26-9 30-6 15-3 Ge 3 SNe, 25-8 24-0 35-9 21-3 63-5 37°6 13-3 39-7 45-1 
25 SORSD, |b de Retaie's:|s Sake cert Me ean ake 25 23-3 37-4 ZOEGM His ore eee 47 14 42-5 43°5 153 
30 30 12-5 a |B Ae 27°5 22-5 33°3 23 OO) fa tode ees 12 40 48 |54 
25-30 COP) eel... 20. Siew an. 25 25 35°9 22-3 65-4 49-1 13 39-5 44-6 155 
25 30 ps peat SA al |S ns ae |B: et ea 25 37:1 19-3 65 46-7 14 36-7 44-3 |56 
23-3 28-8 19-4 BG: 5" |). eea te 24-2 23°8 38-2 20-8 63-2 50-0 12:3 42-5 47-7 
He de AUG 35 25 Lolo: Male a. olf oes start meas L 28 40-9 23°5 64 52-4 12 43-7 50-2 157 
25 30 1S Alaa | Pare Og | eV AB So 25 25 35 22 60 45 G13.->» |e BEe. 46-2 158 
25 23525) | ele 15 ee 24:5 23-7 35-8 18-5 66-1 50-8 | al2-5 41-1 46-1 59 
25 30 LBS IE. BA Ibitateted. ole 25 20-7 39-4 19-1 61 47-9 43-5 48  |60 
18 25 18 20) Qi erase. 3” 23°5 21-6 40 21 65 53°7 12 41-7 47-8 |61 
24:3 28-5 21-5 WYO" | Rete 22°8 aa°4 39-6 22:4 60-4 50-3 13-1 45-7 49-5 
25 30 20 1 As, Se 23-1 25 43-6 23°6 72-1 53-6 | al12-5 j..5....- 50-3 |62 
30 SB, lk PEs 7 | 8,52 Gone 25 25 38-3 24-1 62 52 al4-3 45 49-4 |63 
30 SOL’ Esc aak D0 eV ae ct 25 25 37°7 23-6 64-5 52-9 | al4-3 50 53-4 |64 
22 Qbt'* |. he 1a be oe tea 20-7 20:3 38 20°4 53-5 48 11+1 44-3 46-2 |65 
19 23 23 aoe 8 | 35 ok Ser 2 20-1 18-7 39 19-5 55-5 48 di-d 44-2 47-1 |66 
AP So AO GOL | geek Re [beter 8 i. 21 20-4 39-2 20-3 54 47-7 | al4-3 44-4 49-8 |67 
20 73) Saal | es Saas Seg] LEAD | SR NA ee 24-4 21 44-3 25 57-1 47-5) al2-5 45 50 | 68 
Be ie -) Sie ZBI |: RRR BDA UE as ate 23-3 23°8 36-7 25 64-4 52-5 | al4-3 47 50 | 69 
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a . es f Canned Vegetables 
2 3 3 at " Ra pinoy ei oN Tg TeMN 
q a 2 opre! a. ES a os 
om E 3 or an gt Bg 
Locality Sw a = aA, 8 be ee Py a} a 
as | 3 5 |8ss! 3 ge.) 22 Rta: : 
go Be hha lee | hd | Be | gel ae] | ame 
$3 | gs | ss | see] Ss | es | 88] ds | g# |] gs 
ae 3 2 Sa |/8e8h| Sa | 88 oo ° & gaa go 
oO ~Q MD & (em — fot B Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 33-0 7:8 18-3 5-3 6-4 10-3 12-4 16-2 16-4 16-3 
Nova Seotis arerage ee ie 32-7 8-3| 17-7 5-8 6-6 9} 13-9] 17-1] 16-2] 16-5 
LBy ney. claus battens dst aaucas 34°5 8 17 58 6-7} 10-1] 13-8] 16:5] 15-9] 16-6 
2—New Glasgow............s00:- 31-6 | 8-8-7 17-2 5-7 6-2 9-7 13-2 16-6 16-3 16-6 
3—Aimherst ose es ke ek Oe ok 30-8 8-7 18 5:7 6-2 9-4 13-3 16-8 15-4 15-1 
&Halifaxty) i. nde See. 32 8 17:8 5-4 6-9 10 13-5 16-7 15-4 16 
SB Windsor ty) side's wise dene Cue en 35 8-3 19- 6-4 7 10 16°5 19 17-5 17°5 
GePrurd hho cok. td 32:3 | 8-8-7 17 5-8 6:5 10 13-2 17:1 16:5 17 
7—P.E.J.—Charlottetown......... 30 7:4 18 5:5 6 10-5 15 16-6 15 15:9 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-6 8-7 18-6 5-6 6-4 10-5 14-4 16:6 16-4 15-9 
S——Moneton css so OR oes. FON Rae. 34°2 8-7 18-1 5-9 6-7 12 13-5 16-9 15-6 15-3 
9St Johny cl ee 32-7 8-7 19-7 5:4 6:5 9-7 13-8 16-1 16 15-6 
10—Fredericton...........sssseee: 30-9 8-7 17-7 5-5 6-4 10:1 15-1 15-8 15-9 15-3 
11—Bathuratiss 5 Seo a eee a 8-7 19 5-7 6 10 15 17:5 18 17:5 
Quebec (average)..............0000. 30-7 6-4 17-9 5:3 6-4 9-3 12-5 14-9 15-9 15-4 
19--Quebee i os hades. HO. 31-7 |6°5-7-5 17°5 5:4 6:5 9 13-2 15-1 16-3 15-6 
18-—Three Rivers ).de ss eee. 32-2 6-7 18-5 5-5 6°7 9-2 13-9 15 18:3 15-6 
14-Sherbrooke! jee ee 33:4 | 6-6-7 16-9 5-3 6-6 10 12-2 15 16-7 16-1 
ES Orel. 6254 kone hte hye ees oe 28 6 18-7 4-9 6 9-3 10:7 14-9 15-2 15-6 
16St! Hyacinth: 465. Ae Pe 27-2 5 16-4 4-6 6-2 9-6 12-1 14-3 14-4 15 
17 URE. TORN Blue s Ge A Beko ee 30 6-7-3 18 Brora: Wee a 10-4 13-5 15 16-5 15 
18—Thetford Minee!.\!....52.23... 32-7 6-7 18-2 5-8 7 8-1 12:5 15-4 16-8 16-3 
19-- Montreal. ulead les sds Sehe ee 32:9 | 6-8-7 18-2 54 6-2 9-8 11-8 15:1 14-9 15-2 
OO POU th ag eee sy, 28-5 |5-3-6°7 18-5 54 6:2 7:9 12-2 14-1 14-2 14-6 
Ontario (average)..................- 33-0 7:5 17-5 5-0 6:3 10:8 12-8 15-5 15-4 15-4 
21 -Ottaw aie ss Use en 34-3 |6-7-8-7 18 5:7 6-8 11-4 11-9 15-5 16-1 15-3 
D9 -ABrOCK Ville! cece ss Nae oe sede 28-6 6-7 15-7 5-6 6:5 11 12-2 15 15-5 15-5 
O3— Kin oatonh's dhe Sais cee ndeee 31-6 7:3 14-7 53 5:5 9-8 11-7 14-8 14:3 14-7 
24—Bellovilles. hee ls eee 31-5 6°7 16-8 4-7 5-5 10-3 13-4 15 14-8 15 
25—Peterborough............seee0- 32-2 7:3 17:3 4-8 6 11-5 12-6 14-9 14-7 14-9 
26—Oshawa 34°7 7:3 15 4-2 6-1 10-4 12-6 15-5 15 15-2 
OF -AOrillia.. Jb és Aa. RS 33-7 7:3 18-3 5 6-1 12 13-4 15-7 15-9 16-2 
28—Toronto 34:7 | 7-3-8 18-4 5 6-3 10-2 11-3 15-7 15-7 15-4 
29—Niagara Falls 35-6 8 19-2 5:3 5-9 10:5 13-1 15-7 17-4 16-2 
30—St. Catharines 31-4 7:3 18 4-8 5-7 10-9 12-1 14-9 14-8 14-8 
31—Hamilton 36-3 7:3 18-4 4-5 6-1 11-8 11-7 15-1 15 15-3 
32—Brantford 34:3 | 6-7-8 18-1 4:3 6 11-4 12-9 14-7 15-2 15 
SBP Gralt bo-V dds va eee se PO es 34°6 7:3 18-4 4-5 6-5 12-8 13-5 15-2 14-8 15 
34—-Guelple hess; «seeds ee, 33-6 7:3 18-2 4-8 6:2 12 12-4 16 15 15-6 
S0—KitCheneri: «< sss dele sc sis-an ules 32°4 7°3 18-4 4-1 6 10-2 10-9 14-5 14-3 14 
36—Woodstocle <b... lek saisledeeuus 35 |6-7-7-3 17-5 4-5 5-6 10-2 12-7 15 15 15 
Sie tratiordiics sedis. cole nee ce 32 7:3 18-9 4-5 6:7 11-2 11-9 15-6 14-9 15-2 
88 Tond onic... bys ake vie se eee. 32-7 |6-7-7-3 17-8 4:6 5:6 10:3 12-1 15-4 15-7 15-2 
39--St; Dhomas..4. ut acdesedeeee 32°22 |7°3-8°7 18-9 4-8 6:8 11-6 13-6 16-1 15-7 15-6 
40—Chatham'iss sje. (tetera aeaee ee 33-7 6-7 17 4-8 5:5 10:2 15 14-6 15-2 15 
ALE Windsor. ss sober selec de anene 30-7 | 8-9-3 18-5 4-8 6-2 10-4 13-2 15-4 164 15-8 
AP Arial) fobs sobs deh seule tote 35-4 7°3 19 4-4 6-2 10-9 12-4 16-4 16 16 
43—Owen Sound............sseee0- 33-9 | 7-3-8 18-4 4-4 6 9-7 13-5 15-7 15:7 15-7 
A4=— North Bays.) .cskk os sk ee 33 8 15 5-7 7 10 13-2 15-6 15 15-6 
Ab = Sud DUPy ysWics kes seh os sedans 33 8-8-7 16-7 5-8 8 9-2 16-2 16-5 16-5 16-3 
AAS OD AME, 66.55) she's ables eves Hebe 33-3 8-3 18 5:7 7-1 9-7 15-7 18-2 17-1 17-2 
Ate Miininings’, Jo) <Baehupy se ab eee ae 30-7 8:3 15-3 5:5 5+5 10:3 13 14-6 15-6 15 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32-6 8-7 18-7 5-8 8-7 13 15 16-2 16 16 
49—Port Arthur... .i.'e0.ccceeecss 31-2 6:7 16 5-4 6 9-7 10-6 15-7 15 15-7 
50—Fort William...............0- 31-3 6:7 16-9 5-6 6 10 11-4 15-5 15 15-2 
Manitoba (average)................. 33:6 6-7 19-5 5:3 6°5 10-9 12-5 18-1 17-8 17-6 
SL W mnipe wy s soks cleats olele Woretnolone 34 6 19°5 5:3 6-7 10-2 12 18-1 17-7 17-6 
Bl -BrANd On 5.66%) vs de sa Sie Hans 73383 (OU (a3 EY (ay Pee 5:3 6:3 11-5 12-9 18-1 17-8 17°5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-6 8-1 19-9 5:3 6-6 10-4 12-2 18-7 19-0 18-7 
BROS MAN Ghd i445 ek Oh ae wa ee 35 8-8-4 |........ 5:3 6-5 10-5 11°5 19-4 20 18-5 
54—Prince Albert..........e0+seee- 35 Bie Di ie Halon. 5-2 6-8 8:6 12-4 18-3 18-3 18-3 
55=-BSaskatoon). 6c chic cach declee on 34-4 8-8 18 5-2 6:4 11-6 11-9 18-2 19-9 19-4 
56—Moose Jaw.......ccecssccvccces 34 8 21-7 5:5 6-8 10-9 12-8 19 17-8 18-4 
Alberta (average)...............00-- 34-3 8-5 19-7 5:5 6-6 11-2 10-4 17-1 18-2 18-4 
57—Medicine Hat...............:- 35:3 8 20:3 5:5 7-2 12-2 11 17-6 18-3 18-3 
58—Drumbheller..............cc008- 37°5 8-9 20 5:6 6:9 11-2 11-2 17-7 18-7 19 
59—Edmonton.........ccceeeeecees 31 8 20 5-2 5°7 9-8 10-2 15-7 18 17-2 
GO—Caloary ies sols abhence hdinene 35-9 8-8 20 5:5 71 11-1 10 17-3 19-2 19-2 
61—Lethbridge.............eseece- 31-6 8-10 18 5:5 6-2 11-7 9-8 17-4 17 18-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 34-6 9-8 20-8 5-6 6-6 8-9 9-3 16-8 18-0 18-2 
62 Hernie ty, isis cd oobi tb seu eee 34-1 10 19 5-6 6-6 10-6 10-4 17-7 18-3 18-9 
OS=—INGIGON Sass ccholesies shes ee 35 10 17-8 5-3 7:6 8-7 9-3 17-3 19 19 
GAs Pras. Awe sob Monsen’ eit 31-7 9-1 18 5:5 6-1 9-3 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 36-8 | 9-10-3 21-8 55 6:7 8:4 8:3 16-1 19-7 16-9 
66=—-Vancouversia.) $06 sio6 ence dete oe 33 9-10-3 21-7 5-6 6-3 7-9 8-4 15 16:3 16-4 
OT Victoria yhss'e tsk sb hasty bimbo 35-2 10 23-8 5-6 6:8 8:5 8-9 16-4 16-2 16-7 
BB—Nandimo) sss bs 2G bis sb ded es 35-7 10 22-5 5:5 6-8 9-7 10-8 17-7 18-1 20 
69—Prince Rupert..............0-- 35-6 10 21-7 6 6 8:3 8-9 18-9 18 18-9 
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Potatoes Apples 





- ® 
A Re} : ee . A = 
z oo s | g % rs fa g a 
Ue hE Pe eee eee eo |S Ba | oe ol Sa E 
nee | BE g | 32 | 3s 5 hp a es am 
ies >2 ; 3 > 85 es Ny We) go 3. ee) 
ees 53 S ae ge B Sa5 5 ioe Eo By ae 
Cara e 5 Gai) Puct@ecs| 5 gs EES Pe Eg 
ona | 6 ew sy a ee } ic } Ss 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
10-4 5-1 2-338 21-3 16-0 16-3 18-9 67-3 27-0 58-0 42°5 
10-2 5-1 1-855 19-5 16-6 15-3 18-1 66-1 27-8 56-5 41-6 
10-2 5-4 2-12 19°5 17-6 15-2 18-4 60 26-9 57 -Bithed lovee 1 
9-8 5 1-79) (Sa eck ae 17:4 15-1 17-2 65-3 30-6 52-3 39 2 
10-4 4:9 1-58 193 15:5 14-8 17 59°5 26-8 60 45 3 
9-9 5 2-20 20 17 14-8 19-4 67 26-6 59+5 39-2 | 4 
10:5 5:5 1:75): |) Saves SOM Aen 15 16:5 19 75 SO npy Adwoimericale 45 5 
10-6 5 1-69 19 16-9 15°5 17-7 70 25-7 53 40 6 
10-6 5-9 1:60.) , SOqgaa eae a ae 16 14:6 16-4 67 29-1 54 40 7 
9-5 5-5 1-670 20-4 16-0 15-2 18-5 69-9 27-2 57-2 48-2 
10 5 1-60 20°7 14-8 15 17:6 73°3 27-1 63-3 50 8 
9-8 53 2-10 20 17 15 18-2 62-5 26-9 55 48 9 
9-2 5:1 1-73 21 15 14-4 18 74 27-4 53-3 44-8 |10 
Oe OT 1-25 20 17 16:5 20} ab cae 09 FO Re 50 (il 
10-2 5:8 1-948 19-7 16-1 16-5 18-1 76-9 26-9 61-5 40-5 
10-8 6-2 2°01 19-7 17-7 15:7 17°5 80-4 24-6 71:9 39 12 
10 8-4 1-90 20-6 16-8 18-3 OS Ma UL 28-5 70 41-7 |13 
10:3 5-9 1-89 22-7 15-4 16-6 18-6 70 26-4 65 42-2 114 
10-7 5-2 1-89 19 15 16-5 18-2 76°7 25 56:7 40 {15 
8-5 5 1-80 18-5 17:3 17-2 15-2 71-7 25 52°5 39-7 |16 
9 5 1-7 17:5 15 15 RD a ae BO ihe oh ahs 2b a a eee 17 
12-7 6 2-08 20 18-3 17-5 18-8 75 TRS Beet feb 43-7 |18 
10-2 5-2 2-17 20°5 15-6 16:5 16:8 87-4 25-8 55-5 37-8 }19 
9-6 5-2 2-04 18-7 14-2 14-8 1916 HidgiO de dds. 25+4 59 39-5 |20 
10-3 bl 2-167 20-9 16-3 16-3 19-5 64-8 26-4 55-8 38-8 
10-3 5-5 2-20 20 17-8 15-6 19-6 70 27-6 54-6 41-2 |21 
10-2 5 2°24.) | ALi, Dae Si ee Bs) o 14 15 17:7 65 25-5 57 39-2 |22 
10-4 6-5 2-38 |.) 4Gebm AT hane gy 16-2 15-9 18-7 75 25 56 39-1 123 
10-8 6-2 eas ae de 8) Ses Sale ot ied ie 14-2 15-2 19-7 75°7 27-3 62 38-3 |24 
9-7 6-1 RSho} UBS Oo ee al 17-2 15-7 19-1 64°7 27-8 58°3 39-2 |25 
10:7 4-9 L924 1 S7ein COs ast 13:5 17 OO | phar d: Page 26-7 67 41-7 |26 
10-8 5:3 Jk} BAe VGtZala. dw 14-7 16-8 19-8 72:5 29-3 57 35-4 127 
10-2 4-9 2-09 20 15-7 16-2 18-5 71:7 26-1 59°7 36-5 |28 
11-1 4-7 De8d ih tae le Seve EO 17-5 17:8 "CRY pn Sear ae 26-3 50 40-4 |29 
10-7 5-1 2-19.) 4a Boobies.) wv. 18-2 15-3 19 64:2 25 51-7 36 =—-|130 
11 5 2-14 23 16-4 15-8 18-9 60 24 57 37-9 |31 
10 5 2-074) 40sSay “Sah vhs 14 16-6 18-4 65 25-3 60 37-1 132 
9-6 52 2-04, 0) Oe Sr Bement gi 15:9 16:7 19-4 52-5 24°5 50 35+8 |33 
11:1 5-1 PSH} OGG VOOM OL Lia. Le, 15-5 15-8 18-7 56 26:3 54-5 36 = (134 
9-1 43 1925] | Stsbb  TOcbeieec!. a. 15-7 14-6 18-6 59 22-5 59 35°3 135 
9-1 5-3 2205)1  BQLaht Meehan RD or ub 16-5 15 17°5 63 25 55 35-5 136 
11-1 5 22510 S0cSN DGeB ss, oh a..2) 17-5 17-2 18-6 65 254 583 38-3 |37 
9-4 4°3 2508s) | SS Loi) Wem © aes 16-1 14-7 Baie SUy west aie 2G SS ee eT 35-2 |38 
9-6 4-6 D-25.1 Al Gaqeeaekna dh ook 18-6 15-9 19 62-5 28-9 55 39-5 139 
8-7 4-9 DDB) Al sialon ee eatinle eo. 17:5 15 a9) Sheil awe; 25 58 37-5 |40 
10 4:3 2-38.) Aatied marmite. Whee or. 16:4 19-6 62:5 25-4 50 40 {41 
10-6 4-1 2-83.) 4b yeah Basie | 2, 4 17-9 17:2 ea aa Oi ae ek Ry ame 37-2 142 
9-6 3-6 1-90 (BO ve eh se 15-7 16-2 18-3 54-7 29-2 53 36-4 143 
10-2 4-7 2-10 20 18 17 20-5 61:5 26 51 40-6 |44 
10-7 5-8 2-55 25 16-7 18-2 20-7 62-5 28-7 55 42-5 |45 
11-6 7:5 2-281 22 17 18-5 22-7 78°6 31 61-7 46-2 |46 
11-6 6 2-421 19 16-5 16:7 21-5 66 26 +2 51-3 42 «|47 
11-7 6 2-21 18 15-3 18-7 21-7 70 30 57-5 42-5 |48 
93 5-1 2-32 22-5 16:7 15:8 20-6 61:5 25-6 53-6 39-4 |49 
10 4-4 2-491 19-8 16 16-2 19-8 60:5 23-4 50 42-3 150 
11-2 5-1 3-010 22-5 15-7 16-1 19-6 65°6 28-9 57-1 44-6 
11-1 5:4 2-935 225 17:4 15-7 20 64:4 27-1 54-3 44-7 |51 
11:3 4:7 3-085 22-5 14 16-4 19-2 66-7 30-6 59-8 44-5 152 
11-8 5-6 3-060 23-0 15:8 18-1 21-8 66-5 26-8 60-6 50-0 
11-8 5:7 3-10 25 17:5 19 22-5 67:5 27-5 60 50 =«|53 
11-3 6-3 3-08 25 14:3 19 24-2 70 27-5 61-7 52-5 |54 
12-2 5-4 2-91 24-5 15-9 16-9 21 64-3 25 61-4 50 «55 
11-7 5 3-15 17-5 15-4 17:6 19-4 64-1 27-3 59-4 47-4 |56 
10-8 4-4 3-071 22-9 15-9 17-2 18-8 68-7 27-7 63-1 49-9 
11 5-1 2-925 25 16-6 17:4 20:5 69-3 28 66-1 51-2 |57 
11-2 4-5 | 3-50 25 16-2 18-7 17:5 67:5 30 67-5 52-5 158 
10:6 4:3 2-60 21-5 15:5 15-9 17:9 64°6 26+1 57-9 49-2 |59 
10-7 4:5 3-33 20 15-5 16-9 19-5 75 27 63 49 160 
10:3 3-6 3-00 22-8 15-6 17 18:5 67 27-2 60-8 47-6 |61 
10-1 4:3 3-221 23-1 15-0 16-0 17-0 67-8 27-5 59-8 47-6 
11-9 4 3-306 22-3 16 16:2 18-1 73 32 70 50 = «|62 
10 4-2 3-43 25 15 14-8 17:3 70 30 60 50/63 
8-8 4-7 3-60 25 15 16-8 17:7 65 28-3 55 47-5 164 
8-5 3-7 2-88 19-5 15-1 14-8 14:7 65 25-6 54-3 43 165 
10 3:4 2-91 19-8 13-3 14:7 14-5 62-6 23-8 54-3 43-6 |66 
8-7 4 32Sie) 68-801: 2 cool, dua.e. 13-1 15-8 15-1 65-9 26-1 58-9 47 ‘(67 
12-7 5:3 3-17 25 15:9 18-2 18-4 66-5 27-5 64-8 50/68 
10-5 5 3-16 25 16:5 17 20 75 26-6 61 50 ~=—«|69 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


| 


Locality 


in dollar lots, 


per Ib. 


| Granulated, 
Yellow, 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney Hoje... cwecee: 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3—Ambherst...........-- 


G=—Pru4roy4.. Ree ses de we 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............5. 


ti—Bathurst... Mecsc.sees 
Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebecid oi. sintered se 
13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
1D = DOLEle JWas Mess ccc ane 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St. John’s:)))......... 


20 = SEU ats Wa hata ove te 


21—Ottawa. £ jis he tnt Ghee 


26—Oshawa.........e.055 
21s—Orillia fav Boies «eee 
2S MOLronto,.....aescds-oe Fe 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford............ 
SoS Galt his Mee cledm divers 
34—Guelph.............-- 
35—Kitchener............ 


rr 


SS—LODGODS Os. Pileverere-ccbieors 
39—St. Thomas.......... 
40—Chatham............ 


Id Od TD OBO OAT D OD AINA DN D DN DIM BITTEN NT SINT SINT Tz 02 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury:......6..08. 
AG=-=Cobaltiec: 1 Reics sh0ee 


49—Port Arthur.......... 
50—Fort William......... 
Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 





Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (average 
62—Fernie................ 


Lied a 


CO Od SI Od Od STAT. 00 02 STAT TO 00 OD STATI 00 8B TT EIN ON ON NIN ARONSON 


in dollar lots, 
unsweetened, 
per } Ib. tin 
XXX, per quart 
standard, per bar 


per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


per lb. 
Salt, fine, in bags, 


Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 





| 

















°Q 
5 
oo 
iv) 
~~ 
a 


BIPRBAABDBRBBAHAHABRHBANIIBHIIVA®HABVIIAG 
: eee WETHWOHODMS 


LRAT CUR COWHAWDNISD ANOA An aTnhRwT 


COMA MR RD COGN “TEE CHEN GAIN © NICO AO 


RD PAO CO WOOT ROWE 
> OD DD MAD DNA A DAA SN HATA NAA AIH IA ARARHAAM 
C060 6D NDOICO TED WH SODMW AWAWOND WWHaAIrnwWwan 


pHa SOLD COR DO ICONGR ND OD ATO MH CUR ATO 09 WP LADO TT OD 0 
mony 


© 





3002 CGO CO AEDT ND OTN WUIDHDWOHAD 
HAonwndw AGE 


we 


<1 SOOO RAN RETRARRDHOSALHUIG® NUM TOP NWANGHOWWMOD 


So Gu GUGo He a SCORE ND RIND WOO UMSH TAWHNWOMRARWHOHOODNOD WO oUP HOO 
Src NSA D 


Coto meme TR CIID WO mGD I BLOOD 
Bet Co RRA RA ANON AWBDUINGAMAN ABWONIHWI AWE Wt 


a 
or 
bo 








ee 
eC 


5- 
15-75-16-25 
14-50 
14-50-15-50 
15-00 


16-50 
15-75-16-25 

15-50 

15-725 


15-25-15 -75 
15-00 


15-25-15-75 

13-75-14 -25¢ 

13 ge -00¢ 
5 


-50 
14-75-15 -25 
15-50-16 -00 
15-00-15 -50 
15-00- ued a 


15- 00-15 50 
6-50 
17-00-17.80 
18-00 


17-50 
15-50-16-00 
17.00-17-50 
16-50-17-00 


eet 
Tabs peepee ie oe 
es 
i oD 
Pei aM See er te a 
ed 
a 
ed 
ee ed 
eee rere eeree 
ee etree eee eee 


ee ees 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


Cc. Caleulated price per cord from price quoted. 


British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published oS bull 


others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, other $30-$35. 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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Ss 
— =| 2 Rent 
8 WON Docs = : ST eT 3 
oO S Pe i) eat = 1x-roome 
2 § ib © es es © ay 3h) 3 as mee 3 as house ae 
3 = on eB ~ ame . | -«| 9B as & | incomplete 
58 a. 38 BSS &§ 848 B25 be oS Po SES modern 
ag g eee cee) idee i) bee | foe’) ie etes cee 
2a = aa G2 a 5a. 38 8, mda S |8al 44852 | veniences, 
ei) Oo ea) se) w M = Ose so per month 
$ $ c. ; $ $ 
10-093 12-883 14-519 9-904) 31-1 114 27-947 20-045 
9-271 12-430 10-350 6-625) 33-0/12-7 22-417 14-917 
7-65 9-20-9-60 ToOOn a SOO TP PNGROO Be Ok. ss 12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
Teeo 28 td kd be OS ee I ONES ETS. tGt 0. c6-00 12 20-00 14:00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 9-00 7-00 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5:00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 |d12-00-14-50 15-00 8-50 10 |30-00-40:00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10-50 13-50 13200 GIES) GrOO.SE b-RIF-GOMLE Yo... 8 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00-9-75 }d12-50-13-50 9-75 5-00 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 10-75 7-50 14 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
12-000 12-958 11-375 7:050| 30-9/11-8 27-000 19-250] * 
210-50-12-50 213-00 29-00 210-00 0 15 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13- o 1175-14-00 113. 00-16. 00|14- 00-17. 00 |6: 00-8. 00 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8- 00-12-00 13-00 10-00 -00 c4-80- 6-40 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
TT ees See ie 10-00 G0000e A 81001. 4.5)... 12 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-843 13-679 16-248 10-860 39. 310-9 23-333 15-188 
10-00 12-50 14-67 12-00 8:3127-00-35: 0011. /o neh eee 
8-50-10-00 14-00 18-00  @8-13 10 |20-00-28-00 }12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 00 13-00 16-00 10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
Oreee ni ee cl6. 00-18. 67|c17-33-20-00 10-00 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
See Sea ATL ANA Sloe 016-67 2 RE: 10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 c16-00 9-00 15 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 }17 
bee: Leake 15-0 615-00 06°75 15 15-00 10-00 {18 
12-40 |14-00-15-00 |14. 50-16. 00|16-00-18-00 |10. 20-12. 00/12. 00-13- -00 c16-00 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 +23 9-00 8 |10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-620 11-962 15-758 11-717} 29-4/10-1]. 29-446 21-467 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 15-00 7-50 | 30 {13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
DOE DIMI Cle OO eer leltes0 ene... 2 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 - 13-00 16-00 c15-00 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 14-00 10-00 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-90 (24 
9-00 |11-00-'12-00 13-00 7-00 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
Pf AT AE ROR teal Pgeioy oe Yael 9, pa ated 8 ie ame Sea ROT a 9-7|25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 {26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 12-50 07-72 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
1-50 12-50 18-00 13-00 8-3/25-00-40-00 |120-00-25-00 |28 
g 211-00 g g 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 {29 
g ¢9-00-11-00 g g 8-5|30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 |10-00-11-50 16-00 12-50 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
12-00 12-25 15-00 8-348 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 13-00 16-00 12-00 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 TS°O04 MP1G007 FE: ATO [ees Se 10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
11-50-1250 50 TS-OOVMII2GOC | AKON VRE ons, 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-50 |11-50-12-50 ©5700 [166-004 senes5OW >. Au 10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-13-00 18-00 17-00 8-3|30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 18-00 11-25 13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00 BOO) ree erent dae te 621-33 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 20-00 c9-00-15-00 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
28-00 212-00 c & g 24-00 c & g 18-00 10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13-00 16-00 10-00 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-25 14-00 9-00 9-7|15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
WEE (tice nen nnes 12-00 uO | MONO [ote tS. 9-5|30-00-35-00 }18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 c15- 00-17-25 12°75 13 n 95-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 15-00 J: 00 c12- 00-18 OO Peta YG. 15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00 14-00 15-00) 6-00-7-00]/' 12:00 a. iccon. 8 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 12-75 06-50 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-1350 13-00 012-50; |iniedOO0rle  <cll-BO [s,s 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -00 12-50 EE OO. laa t1SeGOhn We OPO0 frente aw! oo os 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
“4 Bo iOS Tee) bah SG he Oe tee ee lee 8-500) 33-0/14-0 35-000 24-500) 
eer a ee) 9-00 13 |85-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
6°75- i 00 d16-00-17-50 2-75 8-00 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-938 17-375 12-000 12-000) 34-4|12-9 35-000 23-750 
10-00-13 -00 14-75 14-00 i 00 |10- 00-12. 00 13-00 15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 1s hn tptO0nn «SUB Ae ete oe 11-7|/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 i11-00 9-00! 30-3515 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 {16-95 ce & i 15-00 014-00 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 AS 2 2OU) oa gets cies Seta pec lees ce cate | - SRS ODEIS ar, uot: 31-8)11-7 30-000 21-750 
& g g g 11-7 25-00 |18-00- ago 57 
[BRE BE TR EY ARERR SS | Ae Pee ER Oe ON 3) Loc 1 <he g 15 r 58 
h5-00-6-00 BOO Iter sens becomes. hy |) 600) |). eROma ee ee ey 12 35-00 95-00 59 
h8-50-11-50 FLOR O Is tow tks ses ae tac iw. ae ot BESO Bet he 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 {60 
oe Uk Re nd Ce aM Pn See ed Oe a eh Ms os ee ed 30 |10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-213 TREO}. .ceovohts. iia 5-398| j36-3/13-4 26-750 20-938 
ho Soa yl Nas Ret Oe a Sa ney Ser eee el 5-00 |37-40 |15- 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-00 MESO. AO Set) SNe A ee 07-50 15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 147 BD is: vs pict te ae ae cL eee | OP AT-OG RS. 37-5115 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-1200 Dh nl aets ate sel belee daiics ay | OPRSROD Pied. 4g 2 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 RUSSO: EO COS eee EE, 8 4-50 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-00-11-00 DOORN So terrcn tls eee. ere ee 4-49 3 slant 16-00-18-00 |67 
Rete ate ee ee. Pes ee Pa TLS. hate 5-50 13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
PESDCEEt SS (ON8.. DEIIOL? Ot Sa AU ee eee 15 |30-00-40- o0 20-00-30-00 |69 





Higher price for petroleum coke. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, etc., j.In 


p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec | Jan. 
modities 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 | 1930 © 
All commodities............... 502 64-0)127-4/155-9]110-0) 97-3] 98-0} 99-4/102-6/103-0} 97-8] 96-9] 93-7) 96-2] 95-6 
I. Vegetable Pr:ducts....... 124 58-1/127-9|167-0/103-5| 86-2} 83-7] 89-2)100-6)105-1) 94-6] 95-0) 87-3] 94-2} 92-7 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
AUC ES Re ae 74 70-9}127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0) 95-0) 91-8)100-3/103-0)102-2)107-1/106-6)109-7|110-4 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products........... 60 58-2)157-1)176-6} 96-0/101-7/116-9)117-9|112-5|104-3) 95-4) 94-5] 93-2] 89-6) 88-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper. : Pe Sy SPU eae 44 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3/113-0)105-9/101-6)100-6) 99-1] 98-4! 93-6] 93-5] 93-3 
V. Iron and its Products. . 39 68-9} 156: 7/168 -4] 128-0) 104-6)115-8}111-0}104-5/100-8] 98-3) 93-7] 93-3) 93-5] 93-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products.......... 15 98 -4/141-9]135-5| 97-0) 97-3] 95-3) 94-8]103-9]105-7| 94-2] 91-4] 96-9] 96-4] 95-5 
VII. Non - Metallic Minerals 
and Products........... 13 56-8} 82-3}112-2)116-6/107-0)104-4/104-1/100-3)100-6|102-5} 92-8] 93-4] 93-2} 93-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
Products yi: eos... oe 73 63-4/118-7/141-5)117-0)105-4|104-4]102-5| 99-6/100-9] 98-9] 96-9] 94-4] 95-4} 94-9 


(Continued from page 223) 


ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households... From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and_ sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of_ five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 


ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 


affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 


of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufh- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazettE a table of percentages © 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
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a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazetTTn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1927, and monthly since 
January, 1928. As stated in the above men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
ioorb A940, 118. 1s TOT Woe, oie, LOD Le, 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6; 1927, 73.4; 1928, 71.7; 
1929, 71.4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7; 1927, 68.2; 
1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4; 1928, 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel 
_ Food and .| Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 














Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 iWyiy) 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.. 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 |. 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928....} 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929.... 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
July 1929.... 150 157 158 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929.... 158 156 158 157 166 159 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 157 166 159 
Oct. 1929.... 159 157 158 157 166 160 
Nov. 1929.... 160 157 158 157 166 160 
Dee. 1929... 161 157 158 157 166 160 
Urey UBIO) iy 1€2 157 158 157 166 161 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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127.8. Natural gas 1918, 100; 1914, 107.0; 
1915, 112.5; 1916, 11255; TOLV>) 11879.) 1918, 
114.0; 1919, 116.1; 1920, 125; 1 o2ri ay 26; 
1922, 163.2; 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 
179.3; 1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9; 1928, 158.6. 
For the years 1900 to 1918 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1918 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1, 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 108.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 1918, 
100.6. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had declined for several 
months, showed an upward tendency in Janu- 
ary, sirloin steak averaging 35-9 cents per 
pound, as compared with 35-1 cents in Decem- 
ber; round steak 30-8 cents per pound in 
January and 380-1 cents in December; rib roast 
28-7 cents per pound in January and 28:1 
cents in December; and shoulder roast 22-7 
cents per pound in January and 22-2 cents in 
December. Increases occurred in most local- 
ities. Veal and mutton prices were also slight- 
ly higher, the former being up from an aver- 
age of 24-9 cents per pound in December to 
25-1 cents in January and the latter from 30:2 
cents per pound in December to 31-0 cents in 
January. Salt pork was slightly lower at an 
average price of 27:2 cents per pound. Bacon 
was down from an average of 39:7 cents per 
pound in December to 39-4 cents in January. 
Lard was slightly lower at an average price 
of 21-3 cents per pound. 

Fresh eggs were down from an average of 
65:2 cents per dozen in December to 64:4 
cents in January. Cooking eggs, however, were 
slightly higher, being up from an average of 
50°5 cents per dozen in December to 52:1 cents 
in January. Milk was slightly higher in the 
average at 12-9 cents per quart. Higher prices 
were reported from Oshawa, St. Catharines, 
Kitchener and Woodstock. Creamery butter 
was unchanged at an average price of 27:5 
cents per pound. 

Lower prices for bread were reported from 
Hull, Winnipeg, Prince Albert and Moose Jaw. 
Rolled oats were slightly lower at an average 
price of 6-4 cents per pound. Potatoes were 
slightly higher, the price per ninety pounds 
being up from $2.27 in December to $2.34 in 
January. Evaporated apples were down from 
an average price of 21:5 cents per pound in 
December to 21°3 cents in January. Prunes 
were slightly higher, averaging 16 cents per 
pound. Marmalade was down from 59°8 cents 
per four pound tin in December to 58:4 cents 
in January. Granulated sugar was unchanged 


at an average price of 7:3 cents per pound. 
Anthracite coal was unchanged at an average 
price of $16.22 per ton. An increase in rent 
was reported from Sarnia. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The trend of grain prices during January 
was downward. No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged $1:301 per bushel, as compared 
with $1-378 in December. The lower prices 
were said to be due to the poor export de- 
mand. Coarse grains showed a movement 
similar to that of wheat, western barley de- 
clining from 62:2 cents per bushel to 56:7 
cents, the lowest price reached since Decem- 
ber, 1928; flax from $2.64 per bushel to $2:518; 
American corn from $1.04 per bushel to 
$1-015; western oats from 63:5 cents per 
bushel to 59-5 cents and rye from 94 cents per 
bushel to 85:4 cents. Flour prices also were 
lower in sympathy with the movement in 
wheat, the price being down from $8.60 per 
barrel to $8:547. Rolled oats at Toronto de- 
clined from $3.90 per ninety pound bag to 
$3.80. Granulated sugar at Montreal was un- 
changed at an average price of $5.27 per hun- 
dred pounds. Raw rubber was again lower, 
Ceylon being down from 16-1 cents per pound 
to 15:18 cents in January. Coffee was down 
from 26 cents per pound to 23 cents. Live- 
stock prices, for the most part, were higher, 
good steers at Toronto advancing from $9.63 
per hundred pounds to $9.75 and at Winni- 
peg from $8.91 per hundred pounds to $9.13. 
The price of veal calves at Winnipeg was up 
from $11.22 per hundred pounds to $12.81. 
Bacon hogs at Toronto advanced from $11.94 
per hundred pounds to $13.31 and at Winni- 
peg from $10.36 per hundred pounds to $11.04. 
Beef hides advanced from 138-16 cents per 
pound to 14-164 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real declined from 67:8 cents per dozen to 
62-1 cents and at Toronto from 67:1 cents 
per dozen to 62-1 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York was slightly lower at 17:22 cents per 
pound in January, as compared with 17-275 
cents in December. Raw wool was again 
lower, the prices in January being 22-23 cents 
per pound, as compared with 24 cents in De- 
cember. Wool blankets were down from $1.05 
per pound in December to 97 cents in Janu- 
ary. Black steel sheets at Montreal declined 
from $3.07 per hundred pounds to $2.97. The 
price of silver was again lower, being down 
from an average of 48:2 cents per ounce in 
December to 45 cents in January. Tin was. 
down from 45-75 cents per pound to 444 cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1918=100, was 
132.5 for December, a decline of 1.1 per cent 
from the November level. The food group 
as a whole fell 1.2 per cent in the month, due 
to lower prices for cereals and “other foods.” 
This was partly counteracted by a substan- 
tial rise in meat and fish which group has now 
reached the highest monthly level recorded 
since January, 1926. Industrial materials also 
declined, all groups contributing to the move- 
ment with the exception of metals and min- 
erals other than iron and steel. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 88.3 at the end of December, 
showing no change from the previous month, 
increases in cereals and meat being counter- 
acted by declines in other foods, textiles and 
miscellaneous commodities. In reviewing the 
movement of prices during the year 1929, the 
Economist points out that for the first four 
months of the year, prices were fairly stable, 
after which there was a steady decline con- 
tinuing to the end of the year. This decline 
extended to all groups with the exception of 
an upward movement in grain prices in July. 
Textiles showed the greatest fall and this 
group was 18.8 per cent lower at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 
=100, was 108.8 at the end of December, an 
advance of 0.5 per cent from the previous 
month. This rise was due principally to an 
increase of 4.3 per cent in animal foods, al- 
though minerals and textiles were also slightly 
higher. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 166 at January 1, a decline of one 
point from the previous month’s level. This 
was due to a fall in the food group owing to 
lower prices for butter and eggs. Other groups 
have been unchanged since the first of No- 
vember, 

Germany 


. WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 

the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 

=100, was 134.3 for December, a decline of 
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0.9 per cent from the previous month. With 
the exception of vegetable foods, artificial fer- 
tilizers, technical oils and fats which showed 
small increases, all groups declined, the most 
marked falls being in animal foods, provisions 
and rubber. 


Cost or Livinc——The official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913-1914— 
100, was 152.6 for December, continuing the 
steady decline since August. Food and cloth- 
ing prices continued to decline, while heat 
and light and rent were slightly higher; sun- 
dries were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of. 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1,000, was 1,551 for November as 
compared with 1,562 in the previous month. 
All of the main groups of commodities were 
lower than in October, except non-metallic 
minerals and their products and chemicals and 
manures which were slightly higher. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the cost of living on the base July, 1914= 
1,000, was 1,606 for November, just one point 
higher than in August; advances in groceries 
and meat were nearly offset by declines in 
dairy produce, fuel and light, clothing and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 


South Africa 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1910=1,000, was 1,276 for October, as com- 
pared with 1,289 in July. Declines in jute, 
leather, hides and skins, grains, etc., dairy 
produce, groceries, chemicals, fuel and light 
and soft goods were partly offset by advances 
in metals, meat, building materials and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of retail prices of food, fuel, light, rent and 
sundries, on the base 1910=1,000, was 1,419 
for November, a decline of 3 points from 
October. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 94-2 for December, a decline of 
0-2 per cent from November. Slight declines 
were noted in all of the main groups, with the 
exception of farm products, building materials 
and house furnishing goods which showed small 
advances. 
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Bradstreet’s index number showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities was $11.5141 at 
February 1, a decrease of 1.4 per cent from 
January 1, and being the lowest index number 
recorded since February, 1922, and also a de- 
cline of 11.3 per cent since February 1, 1929. 
‘Live stock and provisions were very slightly 
higher than the previous month, but all other 
groups were lower, the most notable declines 
occurring in textiles and fruit. 

Dun’s index number, which is the estimated 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of commo- 
dities in wholesale markets was $184.426 at 
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February 1, a decline of over one per cent 
from the previous month. With the exception 
of meat and “other food,” all groups declined. 
Breadstuffs and clothing showed the greatest 
decline. 


Cost or Livinec.—The indext number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 162.0 for December, 
as compared with 163.0 for November. Food, 
housing and sundries were lower, while there 
were slight increases in clothing and fuel and 
light. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1929 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents - 


(including such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc.) 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the fourth quarter of 1929, 
was 389, there being 151 in October, 138 in 
November and 100 in December. The report 
for the third quarter of 1929 was given in the 
Lasour Gazerrn, November, page 1301. In the 
fourth quarter of 1928, 435 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1929, 
page 248). The supplementary lists of fatal 
industrial accidents on pages 243-246 contain 
1 for 1928 and 105 for the first three quarters 
of 1929. In this series of reports it is the 
custom to record industrial accidents under the 
dates of the occurrence of the accidents and 
fatal industrial diseases under the dates on 
which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, and from 
certain other official sources; and from the 
correspondents of the Laspour Gazettn. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1929 were as follows: agriculture, 37, log- 
ging, 54, fishing and trapping, 11; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 61, manu- 
facturing, 51, construction, 66, transportation 
and public utilities, 79, trade 11, service 20. 

Of the mining accidents, 29 were in “metal- 
liferous miining,” 22 were in “ coal mining,” 5 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing,” and 5 in “ structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturmg, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 2 in. 
“animal foods,” 1 in “textiles and clothing,” 2 
in “leather, fur and products,’ 1 in “rubber 


products,” 13 in “saw and planing mill pro- 


ducts,” 6 in “ pulp, paper and paper products,” 
3 in “printing and publishing,’ 15 in “iron, 
steel and products,” 1 in non-ferrous metal 
products,’ 4 in “non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts,” and one in “chemical and allied pro- 
ducts.” 

In construction there were 31 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 4 in “ railway con- 
struction,” 15 in “highway and bridge,” and 
15 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation anid public utilities, there 
were 33 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 19 in “ water 
transportation,’ 2 in “air transportation,” 9 
in “local transportation,” 11 in “ electricity 
and gas,’ and 3 im “telegraphs and _ tele- 
phones.” 

In trade there were 4 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale ” and 7 in “retal.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 9 were in “ public 
administration,” 2 in “ recreational,’ 1 m 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 3 in “ cus- 
tom and repair,” 2 “im personal and domestic,” 


‘and 3 in “professional establishments.” 


There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as fol- 
lows :— ‘ 

On December 28 four farm hands near St. 
Julie de Verchéres, Que., were crushed under 
a barn floor which collapsed under heavy 
weight of grain. 

Four miners of Levack, Ont., were crushed 
on December 15, by a blazing timber which — 
fell down a shaft during a fire in a mine when 
the head frame collapsed as they attempted 
to ride to safety in a sinking bucket. 

On November 20 three fishermen perished 
when trapped in a blizzard on Lake Winni- 
peg, Man. 
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Three members of a mining exploration 
party were drowned in Little Joe Lake, Ont., 
when their canoe was swamped in 
waiter. 

Three emiployees of a publishing firm in 
Montreal received fatal injuries on Decem- 
ber 23 when a gasoline tank exploded. 

Two fishermen were drowned in Cormorant 
Lake, Man., on November 20, when an ice 
floe fell to pieces, and another two fishermen 
were drowned m Lake Athapapuskow, Man., 
on the same date when their provision laden 
sled broke through the ice. 

Two coal miners at Cadomin, Alberta, were 
killed by a premature explosion during blast- 
ing operations about November 13. 

On November 21 two labourers engaged in 
road ‘construction were killed in a collision of 
a train with a truck in which they were riding. 

Two well drillers near London, Ont., were 
overcome by gas fumes on October 17, while 
drilling in a well that had dried up. 

On Otctober 28 a railway engineer and 
fireman were crushed under their engine when 
it was derailed near Sangudo, Alberta. An- 


rough 


other railway engineer and fireman were killed 
in a collision of two locomotives near Jasper, 
Alberta, on November 26. 

On December 30 an engineer and brake- 
man were drowned at Boothroyd, B.C., when 
their engine went over an embankment into 
a river after running into a rock slide. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring in 1928, to be found after the main 
table of accidents, contains one fatality which 
occurred in transportation and public utilities 
in November. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of fatal industrial accidents occurring during 
the first three quarters of 1929. This includes 
105 fatalities, of which one was in agriculture, 
27 in logging, 3 in fishing and trapping, 5 in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
25 in manufacturing, 18 in construction, 15 in 
transportation and public utilities, 6 in trade 
and 5 in service. One of these accidents oc- 
curred in February, 8" ap A oriuls 705 in May, 
18 in June, 28 in July, 19 in August and 16 in 
September. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE AND 
SrocKRAISING— 
laRasere meee Near Cargill, Ont........... weeg 
ct. 5 
Farmer................| Near Kitscoty, Alta:...... s 5 
Farmer’s wife......... Winnipegosis dist............ poet 
ct. 6 
Harmer’s son. «21. 0h0e Limestone Lake, Alta....... Oct. 8 
Farmer, ..:.'...: 00 .| Near Sts George, Ont... i... Ss 8 
ari Nand det eee oe Near Aurora, Ont........... a 8 
Apple picker .| Near Chesley, Ont.......... “a GIG 
IBAPRINGr eee aoa tee Near St. Brieux, Sask....... a MecliyA 
iRanmy) hand) eeso) ee. Near Stettler, Alta.......... Be All 
Rlarmer ssa Seeeee ete Near Elva, Man............ 1 G4 
Harmens shee oa Near Moosomin, Sask....... oh 0124 
Harmer... econ ee Near Norquay, Sask........ ek 
ct. 28 
Farmer................|Ste. Agathe dist., Man...... Ce B29 
PP ARMer os ec een ee Near Apple Hill, Ont....... iav29 
Harmeren chee oes Near Apple Hill, Ont....... 7) 029 
Hanmahandy. sac ne Brookdale, Man....- 04 lee... Nov. 1 
Farmers) seven. hak. Near Pembroke, Ont........ a Git 
HGIMeUeRatin: fone eee Samet Blow Que weeds. «a ee mal 
Barmera. yas: Near Stonewall, Man........ Les 
Barmer’s)son. se)sstiaee Dundalk iOntst Beier s. 25. . vee (3G) 
aRMeree ce. oe ae Near Cantley, Que.......... “4 219 
Farmer .|Near St. Thomas, Ont...... oa 225 
Harmer. eee eee Near Cochrane, Alta........ ay oe 
1 Bihe007s) ce ae tee ae St. Hubert Annex, Que...... Sh £28 
HATMOT eit ach oe: oF Okotoks; Alta. seo Dec 1 
TSW Sie GY 2) geen Re ep y St. Nazaire de Chicoutimi, 
UG. Se Rs ARO es: 6 
Parmer’s son. .444:) den Near Chinook, Alta......... “ 9 
Farm labourer:.:....... Cumberland; B.@.9.. 92/55. . ha ERO 
Harmorsr. se) cc pes | sal antes rn eee lee gl ven | # eA 
Parmer Occ t dee ecet St. Agathe, Que............. Sa, 24 














Age Cause of Fatality 


ee eee 


45 |Crushed under heavy rock which he was burying. 
PSG otaicetes Thrown under wheels of wagon when team 
bolted on meeting truck. 


se Perished in fire while trying to protect hay stacks. 
_ 14 |Buried when bank caved in while digging out clay. 
69 |Gored by bull. 
28 |Fell beneath wheels of tractor. 
69 |Fell from apple tree when limb broke. 
17 {Injured when gasoline drum exploded. 
16 | Kicked in head by horse. 
50 |Burned in fire that destroyed his home. 
70 |Perished in fire which he started in brush pile. 





5 ee eee Crushed under heavy rock which he was burying. 
25 |Thrown to roadway when his horses ran away. 
41 |{Collision of train with their milk wagon. 


50 |Fell from loft in barn, injuring spine. 

50 |Thrown from wagon when team bolted. 

51 {Fell from wagon load of grain. 

72 |Fell from load of wood and wheels passed over 
him. 

14 |Thrown from wagon and was run over when 
horses bolted. 

3 Cae Meer: Struck by falling tree while cutting his supply 

of wood. 

76 |Crushed between straw stack and manure 
spreader when reins caught in machinery. 

67 |Burned in fire that destroyed his home. 

70 |Fell from load of hay, fracturing skull. 

72 |Gored by bull. 


55 |Struck by piece of steel which broke from 
machine he was operating. 
20 |Strangled when his scarf caught in feed grinding 
machine. 
6 Seep Bean. Injured while blasting out stumps. 
8 ee Cee Kicked by horses. 
50 | Kicked by horses. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
StTocKRAISING—Con. 
Farmeria ian. . Ae Near Lindsay, Ont.......... 
PATER. scent Near Stanstead, Que........ 
Parm NANG EAs om ce stain ne ) { 
Warm bane ss eels caress Near St. Julie de Ver- 
Farm hand.))/o530 dais’. cheres, Que. 
Parm handy yes sec 
Gardener?! .¢).430 5%: Islington Onternacccer. 
Logcina— c 
Hooktender........... Bute Inlet) BiGy, seen 
Eoggen: es ceniuyayais te Englewood, B.C............ 
BignAlmMan ss aeG sls ese Port Renfrew, B.C.......... 
Wood-cutter..........- Near Port Arthur, Ont...... 
Sectionman.:. Uss\sjes Bloedel"B:C. Mews seeaes ce 


Labourer on Provincial 


OG A ne er alle Shipshaw River, Que....... 
LA DOULEL sy. ae lsidniessiee Bonaventure River, Que..... 
Horse tender. ..:..../.. love, Quem ceocoe cakes: 
iabouner.. cole eeneints GullakesQueiewe: +... 
MOS Ab Mek ame cise Haney Bie anesclarae tots? 
Teamsters. codecs. sae ge Shelleyaib: ©... eee ee = 
oreo. (ih es. aeeaat Near Alert Bay, B.C........ 
ASOSGOr iA Seis wiasaioel. Emberton Woods, Que...... 
1 Does bts (=) RANA eA Near Port Alberni, B.C..... 
OSSOr esse tok ee Near Chilliwack, B.C....... 
Woe genie. Gin leeeehiesries Northumberland, N.B...... 
EA DOULEM ras opis ssh als iess BlandersOnty. neces 35% 
Joabourersanco cee st. Pakesley, Ont 
WIG DOULEL ta. sinaitie soles North Bay, Ontaraees idee 
Buecker ie Via: ces icse Port Renfrew, B 
SSW VOL e ose etetataieteeany Lumberton Bi Greig ose 
HGOP BOT eee cwaiiis waste Tuncan, 2G eects es + 14) - 
Dogreer ws 2. Akers Swe Ss CO snl cit) ie pest aR 
Rigging slinger........ Bloedel;B. Cea: eles 
Blasting man.......... Smooth Rock Falls, Ont.... 
NGOS COL, Geicins wale sha sists Goward wOnteceeeoeen sea 
MOL PONs sik aeen sceae vee Aleza Laker i@teeae. «os 
Maller 2a\z7Aeid heig e oe Menzies Bay, B.C........... 
Mogeer. ts!) aah ie Yuen, Near Ignace, Ont........... 
Wocdentter LS el a Lac Noir River, Que........ 
MOSSE Ty Monte eis outa Nicholson, Ont.............- 





Bogmaker) cae. catsuit Fee Spur, mileage 334, Ont.. 
Hook tender...........|Cowichan Lake, B rats mee ie... 
Pulpeutter. peed eta Great Falls, Man............ 
Tormaker ..2.36 26. weer Hee iSpury Onteeeaweee cc. oc 
Hosen sy, dle Maven ae Alert Bayi ae eiimeleies + «t- 
Truckidriversi.iMss oe Rossland BiG sees: one. 
LOE cYtux sy ge A eg SO ie ii ge \|Cowichan Lake, B.C........ 
LOSvers i mahaidlneiseee J 
Superintendent......... near Fai Central Lake, 
DA bOurer. ol ceiswiele vate « Dean Lake, Onmtaeee io. oa e. 
Woogeerise chy seek a aee near Gilmour, Ont.......... 
TOSOOTE, atespe ieiene Widbte oe Willow River, B.C.......... 
Mabourersieccenswsteee: St. Perpetue}'Quer........:. 
Mogeer Fgh! lect. wee near Flanders, Ont.......... 
Togeeray eee a doemine Barnstown Township, Que.. 
Head loader........... Great Central, B.C......... 
Mie myek er iis, saepised shar Lac La Biche, Alta......... 
FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fisherman: s)3)3\55. 46 «a0 Moose Lake, Man........... 
Fisherman.........0.+: near Powell River, B.C..... 
EL ADPCM eine cr steseaiele aes Rainy lake vOntees «..)..c6.0% 


Fisherman............ 
Fisherman............ 


Fisherman............ \ Lake Winnipeg, Man........ 
) 


seereoceece 


ee eececeree 


seer eeeres 


ee eee ec oese 


ee eeoceesr as 


60 


33h 
19} 


Cause of Fatality 





Trampled by horse. 
Injured when his’ arm caught in clutch pulley of 
gasoline engine. 


Crushed under barn floor which collapsed under 
heavy load of grain. 


Struck by falling tree. 


Skull fractured, died Oct. 15. 
Struck by tree. 

Struck by rolling log. 
Crushed by falling tree. 
Crushed by rolling log. 


Fell overboard and drowned. 

Drowned. 

Burned in car carrying horses when car took fire. 
Fractured skull. 

Struck by log while loading logs. 

Team rolled on him. 

Fell from log and drowned. 

Tree fell on him. 


Fell under wheels of truck when it skidded. 
Struck by falling snag. 
Struck by tree, fractured skull. 
Strained while ues obstruction on skidding 
trail. Died Nov 
Kicked by horse, tied Nov. 6. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Crushed by log. 
Hit by dead tree top. 
Crushed by logs. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Crushed by log. 
wien by bicce of wood during blasting opera- 
ions. 
Drowned when canoe upset. 
si by falling snag fracturing skull, died 
Ov 
Pinned o falling tree. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Injured internally, died Nov. 18. 
Struck by falling tree, fracturing skull. 
Drowned. 
Struck in neck by falling snag on March 3, 1926. 
Fell off bridge, broken neck. 
Hit by falling snag, died Nov. 21. 
Crushed chest. 
Struck by falling snag. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by falling snag, fractured skull. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Crushed under falling tree. 
Fell from row boat, and drowned. 
Crushed under logs while unloading bygee from 
truc 
Crushed by a rolling log. 


Struck by donkey cable and thrown against 


truck. 
Struck by falling tree, fracturing skull. Died, 
Died, 


ec. 8. 
Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 


ec. 16. 
Hit by falling snag. 
Crushed by falling tree. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Struck by rolling log, fractured spine. 
Struck by falling tree. 


Died Dec. 17. 


Caught in storm and drowned. 

Pulled overboard and drowned while casting net 
when feet became caught in it. 

Shot in mistake for deer. 

Frozen when trapped in blizzard on lake, third 
man died Nov. 27. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 





FisHING AnD TRAPPING— 


_ Concluded. 
Bisherman o; sserers': Cormorant Lake, Man...... Nov. 20 
Fisherman......... sie “8120 
 Hisherman, 3.)):0255.% Lake Athapapuskow, Man... 120 
Fisherman............ x 
Fisherman.............|Peter Pond Lake, Alta......| Dec. 8 
_Minine, Non-Frerrovus 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
1 Ghia: dap eee Kirkland Lake, Ont.........] Oct. 7 
Drillimunners 4.132185 Frood Mine, Ont............ S16 
A 50a Sye 1 Ae SERRA Rouyny Quem racers eo. . ea | 
OFT OTM Pi oc le eee oes FroodfOntaepincc ve cette cee oe ed! 
Muckersin. : iviniase Wawa, Onteiay. ikon. dae e's Nov. 10 
UOYING Ne eas, cso Stalsee Timmins Ont. jetta. sels os 6 ol 
Member of explora- if 
tion party. se Little Joe Lake, Ont........ ‘ ‘i 
be 
Shafeman. sss. ov Bradley, Ont........ Me ceiovate-t eu LS 
Cage tender......... Near Sudbury, Ont......... O22 
a foes) 6 A ae ee Near Sudbury, Ont......... SS y28 { 
IMG mopanye. Bel. tate 
Caretaker of mine...| Near Cobalt, Ont.......... fo 28 
Worker in ore dress- |New Denver, B.C.......... ee w29 
ing mi 
Hlolperwe:..o17 Sohn. AnyOX BeGu mew amtetice aisre ale Dec. 2 
Mineriiaee ss. Geltas os Kirkland Lake, Ont......... aR: 
Trammer............|Creighton Mine, Ont........ Dec. 5 
Blaste®.....aceceeac Creighton Mine, Ont........ 2 5 
Miner. tositeristiciss 61s Kirkland Lake, Ont......... oe es 
WY Bits) WM RA ge Ge eT Leyaclks-Ontivay ie seis eels ss, 
Min erieiisntechae aes s SOT eye NS cee a Bae as 
WWEIOD Scie cera wietscieve's os ieee Tey hols e's iss 
Minertic kouiethane fs aH NEE MTS , 
Mine worker......... Red Lake;:Ont). cscs... 44.- ie eas 
IMETIOIS as Betas so cieMiatels Timmins Ontaweeee scies ss ¢ BAN als: 
UTES SS A eerie area Gowganda, Ont........... pe mrah Rowm he: 
Mine worker......... Tadanae tee seus tdci 3 1 19 
IMin Sree. eee hesciabs Creighton Mine, Ont........ 1 028 
Coal Mining— 
Miner: ciahee eae: Near Drumheller, Alta......} Oct. 4 
Minciets'. sdtiacseacs : Wayne, Alta............ | tf 
WSs): GEOR aro CarbonwAliaweiecc. dessa) “Sy abt 
IMT eriaes Yatis atiertte. 0 MercoalivAltar. tSnuisoiss, eee yd 
SHOPMINED.,. c. onsen cre (GIA COLDS Vew NiSvoec 6 = ctte.n one ay she. 
Manager of mine..... Drumheller, Alta........... So kG 
VET eT ers ratte Hleleiela tes Sydney Mines, N.S......... LT OP 
MSOs featay ee eidanion INanamopi Bias ees oust e os 5 - Get Bs) 
Miner ica Staite Sydney Mines, N.S......... Nov. 2 
Power plant work-|Glace Bay, N.S.............] “ 4 
man. 
Manone omater aes Sydney Mines, N.S......... ¢ 5 
Miner siwtsis oceans se Cadomin, Alta............. { About 
MIN GPs. aaa ee ae s Se Rett BE. Sy. Nov. 13 
Hlectrician.......... StollartonsN Sic sacccieee ss Nov. 15 
Miner...... sare kneels iBellevaie wAlta. os ds cele sa5 On 
AL rip TUN ET. eacuretere/are Spring hillveNi os... acne « e128 
Chain runner........ Glace:Bay, NiSteswsiet sa. Dec. 13 
MINI ees ete aereceroe Drumheller, Alta.......<2:. 18 
Minors: iach tins tees ac Drumheller, Alta.; se... «>. my 18 
Weinert. t «chive ser eee INanaimoy Bs Ge. laecks sok « ri 18 
INET Es e- cler cco! i erteiniece Near Ladysmith, B.C...... stead +20) 
Mineres) scenes Near Nanaimo, B.C........ Sy 22 
Non-metallic mineral, 
mining and quarrying— 
Drillorsats azkerkanel: BellaBellat B.Car thas bit Oct. 15 
Min eriss< devs si3t2 «as _...-|Thetford Mines, Que........ Nov. 15 
IDUMper sce sis, 5 etio.« « St. RemipQ@uarevese it oe ce 28 
Maneiiact. otc stciieiwe Thetford Mines, Ont........ Dec. 3 
IMEIMGT hus ceo etre sre aleneere Thetford Mines, Que........ 2. 10 


Age Cause of Fatality 


Mohiaaies vy Drowned when an ice floe fell to pieces. 


HA Vale ge Drowned when their provision-laden sled broke 
through ice. 
35 |Drowned when his truck went through ice 


47 |Succumbed to heart attack while working under- 


ground. 
24 |Explosion of delayed dynamite charge. 
Nn eke Fell down shaft. 
98 |Fell from ladder, into steel chute, fracturing 
skull. Died Oct. 25. 
23. |Overcome from powder gas in mine, 
92, |\Struck by flying rock during blasting operations, 
fractured skull, died Nov. 15. 
65)|Drowned when their canoe was swamped in 
30|| rough water. ! 


30 

my Secondary silicosis, laid off on June 20. 

32 |Skull fractured by sudden drop of elevator cage 
after it had been stuck in shaft. 

25\\Injured during blasting operations. 

29 

ee ey st Pneumonia following exposure in mine. 

20 |Thrown against pulley while putting on belt, 
fractured skull. 

40 |Fell into rock crusher. 

38 |Back broken by flying rock when an air pocket 
blew out in mine in Sept. 1928. 

99 |Struck on head by bar which he was using to load 
car, died Dec. 6. 

27 |Fell 26 ft. in mine chute, following fall of rock, 
fractured skull, died Dec. 7. 

54 |Explosion of dynamite stick while he was thaw- 
ing it out. 

32) |Crushed by blazing timber which fell down shaft 

32 during fire in mine when head frame collapsed 

34|| as they attempted to ride to safety in sinking 

35]|. bucket. 

98 |Fell out of cage while coming up shaft after 
having been gassed. 

92 |Crushed by fall of rock, fractured skull. 

98 |Leg crushed by falling rock, died Dec. 19. 

44 |Fell into railway pit, fractured skull. 

98 |Skull fractured while in mine. 


49 |Crushed by fall of rock. 

40 |Pinned beneath fall of rock in mine, died Oct. 8. 

36 |Crushed by fall of rock. ; 

52 |Struck by post which was knocked out by cutting 
machine when haulage prop broke, died Oct. 30. 

59 |Struck by coal box. : 4 

52 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 

Pea WE Cee Injured in mine, died Oct. 25. 
50 |Crushed by fall of rock. 


BN, drchtaceees Struck by train. pie. 
33 |Head of after-cooler blew out and struck him in 


face while he was making repairs to it. 

62 |Crushed under descending cage at bottom of shaft. 

52\\Premature explosion during blasting opera- 

\ tions. j 

95 |Electrocuted when he slipped and fell from 
switchboard and came in contact with current. 

25 |Crushed by fall of rock. : ; 

22 |Struck by end of boom of trip of timber. 

17 |Injured by run-away trip, fractured skull. 

50 |Crushed by fall of rock. : 

49 |Crushed against wall by empty coal car when it 
jumped track. 

37 |Crushed by fall of rock. 

31 |Trapped under cave-1n. 

55 |Crushed by cave-in of rock and coal. 


46 |Fell off boom and drowned. 

18 |Fell down shaft in mine. 

35 |Head crushed when chain support broke. 
49 |Run over by train. : 

21 |Injured by delayed dynamite blast. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
SrructurRaL MaTEeRIALS— ; ; 
Teamster in gravel pit.| Bartonville, Ont............ Oct. 15 37 |Injured by cave-in of gravel pit. Died Oct. 17. 
Gravel pit worker..... Near Vulcan, Alta.......... S41) Oise Gee es Buried by cave-in of gravel. 
Gravel pit worker..... Near Belleville, Ont........ Sere 7. 45 |Crushed under cave-in of gravel. 
Operator of gasoline : ‘ 
engine in quarry..... St. Sebastien, Que.......... ep R28. 19 pica when he fell on caterpillar chain. Died 
ct. 29. 
Quarry worker......... Beéche) Que: neetee ee eee Nov. 8 34 |Crushed by heavy stone when it fell from crane. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 


Worker in bakery....|Ottawa, Ont................ Oct. 16 19 |Crushed in elevator shaft. ’ ; 
Ulery aa at Aa: Sandy Lake, Man........... Nov. 2 45 |Skull fractured when his flour grinding machine 
exploded. 
Animal foods— 
Worker with fish 
packersiii.n). eae Ritherton Bay, B.C......... Nov. 4 42 |Head caught in fly wheel. 
Creamery manager..|Nanton, Alta............... oT e 29 37 |Struck by train at crossing. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Elevator man........| Drummondville, Que....... OCCREST Sibi tence Neck broken and skull crushed. 
Leather, fur and pro- 
ducts— 
Worker in tannery.. .|Plessisville, Que............ Oct. 29 30 |Electrocuted while repairing motor. 
Fireman with tan- 
NOLS! Fs HVA SN Near Toronto, Ont.......... ID cy) OL ae eee Slipped and fell downstairs. Died Dec. 26. 


Rubber products— 
Worker in rubber 


TACTOLY. 44 Ss. ee ae MontrealnQueniseeeites s+... 5: OCUsCEDN Coders Collapsed from heart failure while at work. 
Saw and planing mill 
products— ; 
Machine hand....... Orillia! Onthesweetre.. 2... Octane 54 Bares He piece of plank while operating rip saw. 
ied Oct. 9. 
Edgerman PAI SA ININOGSe. 4s: areas are 6s es 9 40 |Pinned between upright and log. __ 
Mill worker.......... Kelowna Bi@aetian acs... el 21 |Struck by belt when it broke. Died two days 
later. 
Milliman? ci /4e24: Madawaska, N.B........... E18 17 |Fell on log. Fractured skull. 
Bawyier a3 Joke ve es Victoria Gost NeBanwcsss «s,s La) eO73) 27 |Struck by stick from saw. Died Oct. 25. _ 
Tail sawyer......... Blind RiversOnteer.cs. =. -- * a2 43 Cenghac against mill when slab caught in carriage. 
ied Nov. 3. 
Saw operator........ Rawdon, Ouewereeee os. Bn Os 47 |Clothing became caught in teeth of circular saw. ~ 
Saw operator........ Bathurst@N Bae wees ons: Nov. 5 34 |Struck by circular saw when it flew off machine. 
Edgerman........... Fort Langley, B.C.......... He 9 Oe 50 ee by piece of lumber which shot back from 
planer. 
Blacksmith with 
lumber manufac- 
GUNET 54.5. Cache Bay;-Ont... 222... oa. 11929 69 |Scratched elbow while cutting steel plates. 
Died Dec. 8. 
Se Ganton) Mant eae.) a. Dec. 2 15 | Fell on saw of wood-cutting machine. ; 
Linger s.aset. eee Vaneouvertos© tanita. ae ite 35 Papbet fell on him, fracturing skull. Died 
ec. 25. 
Sawmill owner....... @lark Bridger NUBaew.. <..- ne 74 0) Rane ee 3 Caught in shaft. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
Steam fitter.......... Near Quebec, Que........... Oct. v3 45 |Fell into tank full of acid used for cooking solu- 
; tion for pulp. 
Oiler’ ian ee oie GatineauyiQue. 28.05... -.. cS aed 20 |Caught in machinery, fractured skull. 
Labourer 5 Oe Temiskaming, Que.......... ee 50 | Run over by freight car. 
Millwright........... Powell River, B.C.......... Nov. 23 34 |Struck by plank. J : 
Electrician.......... Dalhousie NeB ree... oe, SEARS OM rene Cee Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
\ tension wire ‘ 4 
habourer... tenth’. 36 Three Rivers, Que.......... Dec. 25 46 |Burned when he touched live wire. 
Printing and Publish- 
ing— 
Printer’s assistant. ..|Montreal, Que............... 65) ’ 
Pressiian- eee ks ce RY LR 5: "3 29')Burned by explosion of gasoline tank. 
Assistant pressman. . ag POUL ee, 27. U0: 20 
Iron, steel and products- 
awecnailoy imple-| Toronto;‘Onty. ..32200..'s oes Oct. 8 53 |Grinders’ phthisis, laid off on Feb. 14, 1928. 
ment mirs. 
Labourer in machin-|Sherbrooke, Que............ a Si beS 24 |Fell from ladder while cleaning window when he 
ery plant. cae in contact with live wire. Fractured 
skull. 
Lahourer:....5 60.02. Sydney-eNrsite. bande vaca. ie eb 21 |Fell 54 feet from ladder, fracturing skull. 
@arpenter:222.2.24 4 Sydney, Nis. Wisaes wel ee bam 58 |Collision of auto with wagon in which he was 


driving to work. 


Se 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date | Age Cause of Fatality 
Manvuracturine—Conce. 
Tron, steel and products - 
Conc. 
Aeboure: nl ese Sherbrooke, Que............ Nov. 1 28 pinched dentine get hee when it fell from 
: ; derrick when clamp slipped. 
Fes elder with auto|Windsor, Ont............... SS ome Aral 38 neat hi “ae see which fellow-worker was 
sae ( f operating. ie ov. 11. 
Machinist in machin-| Hamilton, Ont.............. bats 63 |Struck by pulley when it broke while planing 
apes factory. ‘ casting. Injured leg. Died Dec. 8. 
abourere. sae. aoc (Eoronto -Ontrrsaeee aoe « 15 30 |Explosion of gasoline tank when workmen started 
‘ : to repair it with torch. Died Nov. 16. 
Millwright........... ‘RorontosOngyresece ice scr n > = 20 47 Fe pearonnled iccolieat 20 ft. in plant when he 
ee stepped on transformer. 
Worker repairing tar|Toronto, Ont......<.00..08.- PS ped No ee Teisred mper blog torch caused explosion of tar 
ank., tank. Died Dee. 23. 
Switchman.......... HamiltonsOntecaayasts ak > - Sale 35 Srusbeel aa burned when three-ton hot ingot 
; i ell on him. 
Hepes = O8 cutting/Sarnia, Ont................. 27 32 ve while Pe Dae 5 obstruction from machine. 
chine. ractured skull. ied Nov. 28. 
Mecnnist initooliac-|(GalgxOnt. aes 29 66 piane see eer fa pineal him rupturing his 
ry. owels. ie ec. 3. 
WGADOUTCr | wer, esis ss) LorontowOnt eee cles Dec. 4 28 |Struck by ladle handle when it slipped while 


turning out large iron mould. Broken neck. 





ae at engine|Brantford, Ont.............. «9 62 |Struck by chain when it broke. 
rks. 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts— 
Millwright with alu-|Arvida, Que................ Oct. 20 29 |Electrocuted when he fell on line after losing his 
pepe manufac- footing on pole. 
urer. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 
Worker in asphalt|Hamilton, Ont.............. Oct. 1 60 |S truck on head by wrench while unloading car of 
plant. — stone. 
Blorken in. ¢ypsum)| MloravOntey sacs cass: c/4 << ie ae 41| Fell into hopper and suffocated under tonof lime. 
plant. 
}Abourer with ce-|Montreal, Que............... Noy. 24 23 |Crushed when stone rolled over him. 
ment company. 
Worker in oil refinery|Toronto, Ont................ Dec. 16 20 |Burned when tank of oil took fire. Died Dec. 23. 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— * 
Worker in gas plant. .| Vancouver, B.C............. Oct. 8 17 Pirie: by counter weight of elevator. Fractured 
skull. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and _ struc- 
tures— 
Plumber..... Regence Montreal Quer. sonia ot Och 72 42 |Fell 25 ft. when plank broke, fracturing skull. 
Easleree Bb ese etclere ered Nelson Bi Nac eR EFAs. : Fe 50 bie tae Raiolg: irechine skull. 
ontractor........ ..|Calgary, ads ede ecaivre a ose 3 1 62 |Struc y falling girder. 
Elevator signal man./Quebec, Que..............-. S12 38 |Fell from sixth floor to basement. Died Oct. 14. 
Lepore NC sty i 3 Monten alet ab seals 8+ a 17 45 rey from seatald, te eens 2. 1930. 
OOULOR ents. ete ampbelltonQNeB ay. .6...+: 19 22 |Fell from scaffold. le ct. 20. 
‘ Building inspector. ..|Montreal, Que............... ‘4 29 44 |Struck by swinging derrick and fell 40 ft. from 
beam. 
a bourens... 5. cite Toronto WwOnGes edt: «8 olen “4°30 38 |Fell from roof of building. Died Nov. 1. 
Steel worker......... Copper Cliff, Ont........... oil 28 \Struck by piece of falling machinery. : 
deeien Soe Uae re-|Sarnias. Ont santas ss at Ae Nov. 8 35 |Crushed when pee nap of tank fell on him 
ning construction. while it was being erected. 
Carpenter nccstous ne Near Val Morin, Que....... 2? Oia 21 |Drowned when boat in which he was conducting 
men to work upset. 
Iron worker......... Restigouche Co., N.B....... “« 14 36 |Fell 19 feet injuring head. : 
Carpenter nace cts Quebec Quessassees ets. ccs. el 25 |Fell 30 ft. from scaffolding. Died Nov. 24. 
Carpenter........... Milson Dune vONG Assieehe ds <!5.0 423 76 |Injured by fall while at work. Died Nov. 25. 
Elevator installer..../Ottawa, Ont................ $4 23 35 |Fell down elevator shaft while installing doors. 
Painter.. wpentne eee Copper: Clifines fepits sh «0s: “4° 25. 28 |Fell from scaffold. Fractured skull. 
Speeanter s helper... ponents oe aes Sa eee 2 25 40 ze yrom pratialel peypug sky-light to floor. 
imney repairman.|Montreal, Que............... 24 20 |Fell from roof of school. : 
Erector of iron works] Toronto, Ont................ Deca 28 |Fell from prpkeeting ouale arn steel rod which 
j pierced his leg. ie ec. 5. : 
Labourer with eNngin=|Toroneo, Ontees dae a ds.ss)<- a er: 40 |Crushed between truck and steel plate by pinch 
eering ,contractor.. bar while unloading channel irons. Died Dec. 
Ihe 
PRICED oa v's ss 4 Sas NTBLPAX oe NS orb sctrantoctee ors es 31 |Fell from roof of grainelevator. Fractured skull. 
Painterds nah sted oer Saskatoon joaskeas Jisci.5s..- is Be 34 |Fell 30 ft. to concrete floor when he grasped live 
wire. 
Wea OUTER as. sree: Guelphs Onty, te. acpeniever ce “10 30 |Crushed beneath mass of broken earth which 
broke away from wall of excavation. __ 
Phim Doren: eae eet Montreal .Queiccidseees 5 = Ma ae 19 |Burned when blow torch exploded. Died Jan. 
29. 
Storekeeper with |Toronto, Ont................ $V Dihie |ERR he ee Iron block fell on him, injuring head. Died Dee. 
building contrac- 27. 


tors. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





Construction—Conc. 
Buildings and Struc- 


turce—Conc. 
Truck driver... ce Toronto,Ont sone ees asc Dec. 14 41 |Collision of train with his truck. Died Dec. 15. 
Engineer............. West Point Grey, B.C...... ame aka} 35 |Crushed by huge boulder. 
Carpenter’s foreman.|Price, Que.............2.00- SEN 27 |Electrie burns to head. Died Dec. 23. 
Fitter’s helper....... Port in sbinkon: Onte see. 4 oe DO a piee ea tet a Supp? and fell from steel structure... Died Dec. 
Labourer. cia. ots Moronto; Onvw ass cba. sean S520 25 |Fell 50 ft. down shaft of building. 
Elevator installer....]Toronto, Ont.............+6- “« 30 80 |Fell down elevator shaft... -- 
Railway— 
Gravel pit worker...| Near Larchwood, Be Aas Oct. 16 -19 |Buried by cave-in of gravel. 
Contractor foreman..|Saskatoon, Sask...... RED ae Niches ce. 51 | Run over by freight cars at gravel pit. 
Rock worker........ Kootenay Lake, ee ae Nov. 16 45 |Injured by delayed dynamite blast. 
A DOULEL. uc. ciss acs sp Near Stoney Creek, Ont....} “ 26 45 |Injured by accidental detonation of dynamite 


charge in missed hole. 


Highway and Bridge— 


ADOULCR esse ose eat Wadhopes Mantie cess. - os Oct. 1 25 |Struck on head by rock during blasting opera- 
tions 

Quarry worker....... St. Vincent de Paul, Que....| “ 1 18 ifanel when hand car on which he was riding 
collided with wagon. 

Labourer espe -c Near Brampton, Ont........ - 8 69 |Run over by motor truck. Died Oct. 9 

PAINTERS. secspneeoes Port Colborne, Ont......... idan 43 |Trapped_ 0 ined counterbalance when bridge 
was raise 

Labourer. ... ose sal Near Danville, Que......... | 24 53 |Truck in which he was driving upset into ditch. 
Broken neck. 

Engineer........2++++ Near Laprairie, Que......... poe 2) 48 |Injured in collision of two locomotives used. for 


road construction. 
Worker with paving 
company.......... Cobourry Ont..seses sates: Oct. 30 43 |Crushed under 15 tons of gravel when steam 
shovel collapsed. 


Engineer with bridge 
builders: yet. ss,. Isle Maligne, Que........... ie | Skt 53 |Crushed under derrick car. 
Bridge inspector..... Toronto One roster oes nse oy 031 55 |Fell from planking into channel and drowned. 
Labourer in gravel 
PISS eee, Pa Near Foxboro, Ont.......... Nov. 7 31 |Collision of car with buggy in which he was riding 
to work. Fractured skull. 
Labourer... 2.550% Spruce Grove, Alta......... sy Ral 23\|Collision of train with camp truck in which they 
Viabourers::.. 22s 56. 34/| were riding. 
Teamster.......s25s% Near Arthur, Ont........... A | pA 22 gies Bena whoel of stone crusher. Died 
MATIMED: Peiesiealercle sie #2 St. Clotilde; Que.222...:... 66 825 33 Gréshed by fall of gravel. 
Inspector..........+- St. Viau Vill. Que. .......... Dec. 4 70 |Knocked down by truck. Died Dec. 7. 
Miscellaneous— 
Electrician on canal 
gates construction.|St. Catharines, Ont......... Oct. 3 44 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
voltage wire. 
Worker on telephone ; 
_ line construction...|Regina, Sask...............- es 7 19 |Struck by pole as it was unloaded by derrick 
from truck. 
Labourer on dam / 
construction....... Seven Sisters Falls, Man....| Oct. 8 ].......... Struck by rolling stump while working on hill. 
Died Oct. 9. 
Lineman on line con- 
struction... Pi. PLOVOSt PAdtaeseees saieie «vers rf 9 51 |Fell from pole. 
Well driller......... \ Near London, Ont.......... See TA 69\|Overcome by gas fumes while drilling in well 
Well driller 20.80.32 Wie 32{| that had dried up. 
Labourer on canal 
construction....... Port Robinson, Ont......... “« 21 |About 50 |Head crushed when truck on which he was riding 
overturned. 
Contractor on wharf 
construction....... Kamouraska, Que........... sli MP2 50 nee Rie gear when coat became caught. 
ied Oct. 24. 
Well driller.......... ChathamMOnties: sance. eee “2 428 60 |Arm torn in well drilling machine. Died Nov. 3. 
Foreman at go i 
grounds construction| Montebello, Que............ SE 529 43 |Collision of train with his car. 
Well digger.......... Aylwin? Que Mie ieee a deg ci Nov. 4 30 |Electrocuted when ladder came in contact with 


high tension wire. 
Groundman on power 


line construction...|Saseenos, B.C..........-.+- 20 50 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Worker on telephone 
line construction...|Meteghan River, N.S....... Dec. 2 32 |Fell from pole when cross arm broke. Broken 


‘ neck. Died Dec. 4. 
Blacksmith with 
contractor on deep- 
ening channel...... Near Brockville, Ont....... “ G6: Sercscloterste Fell overboard from tender’and drowned. 
Concrete man _ on 
sewer construction.|Toronto, Ont............0...) “ 27 35 | Fell in 20 foot excavation. Died Dec. 28. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utimitiss— 
Steam railways— 
Section labourer..... Near Kimberley, B.C....... About 
OCH MN Ot camestt ce ss: Run over by track motor. Fractured skull. 
Babourers: cates AsheroltmBiOuyer ont vias es Oct. 7 47 |Fell off trestle. 
at bHOUner es cee aon we Windsor, Ont? 20 gas... 2.- eye 1t 41 |Run over by switch engine. 
Foreman of scrap 
VATA Reheat eae Toronto; Onts.cecssees cho Son Ue il liscars cree citd Fell from platform injuring side. Pneumonia. 
Died Oct. 30. 
Mabourer..skeees ee Near North Bay, Ont....... a wl 36 |Struck by train. 
Roundhouse worker .|Brantford, Ont.............. ey ELS 48 {Struck by train. 
Track labourer...... Tecumseh, Onti....o5.:. “18 |About 55 {Struck by freight train. 
CONdUCUOIN. «cee es eet Torontow@uiernse saeco ce 53 Prd ei ae fell to floor of his train. Died 
et. 25. 
Pinpineersenss. . 00 Near Sangudo, Alta......... <1) R28 { eae sts Crushed under engine when it was derailed. 
MHA TOMMAN eee tke ae LIL. eT eek Ta Eee 
Brakemaney.avds 12> New Westminster, B.C..... Bee Wal 35 eae dige py car during switching operations. 
ied Nov. 1. 
Wireman. 2.6 es 88 Near Canyon, Ont.......... Nov. 3 43 |Scalded when engine was derailed after it 
smashed into a rock slide. 
Wa WOUTeLes: oie sels oss Weir Quentin ease cee darn: fe 6 19 |Fell between rail loader and car. 
Conductor.....5..0:: McAlpin Station, Ont....... 6 53 {Slipped on platform and fell under wheels of train. 
Fractured skull. 
Bridgeman.......... Near Digby; N.S.20.....-.- ef 7 82 |Crushed beneath wheels of train. 
ISA KOMVaN stsless'-<' 3 CorbettontOntwaeese «se. ED) Berd Ns 35 |Slipped and fell under wheels of car when he 
jumped off train. 
Station agent.......- Armagh, Queneacses. 6 oss Sa 19 38 |Drowned when he fell into water tank. 
Hostlere, 320%), a tits Rortabirie; Onibesectcets 2's.» FON OL lei gtanptaia sere 9 Leg severed while crawling under car. 
Brakeman.........-. Tracadie@NiB teres. foes So B23 49 |Fell from top of box car during shunting opera- 
tions. Died Nov. 25. 
aneineeree. sees cities Near Jasper, Alta........... 7 26 { a Collision of two locomotives. 
MiremMan.fenoveas - 37 
Sectionman.....:...- Englehart Ont yee. oo... «- Nov. 30 55 |Run over by engine. 
Asst. foreman........|/Montreal, Ques.t.t. sho. oon: Ae 60 |Struck by street car. Died Dec. 16. 
Worker in coal yard.|/Brandon, Man............... Dec. 2 41 |Buried under coal slide. : 
Brakeman®). 42.76: ChathameOntraenasee oes. We ath 21 |Slipped and fell under wheels of train during 
switching operations. ; 
Roundhouse work- |London, Ont................ ome EUS 44 |Struck by heavy bar while loosening locked 
er. wheel on engine and was knocked into engine 
pit. 
iver s HA wei. Edmundston Yd., N.B...... ew esa PLS 25 |Injured when engines side-swiped. Died Dec. 21. 
Meine: Lk, eins Near St. Eustache, Que..... Sun 1s 50 {Crushed when his engine was derailed and fell 
off bridge while attached to snow plow. 
Bridremanl..cs.. ss): Kootenay Landing, B.C..... Sh ie20 20 |Crushed between cars. 
Fireman.............|\MontrealyQuel omit. .Uo. . es rt eee Struck by engine. 
Pmeineeresssst. ss so \iBoothroydeBiCo ys) 5. a. +: COUR Ul aceracn wecsonaie Drowned when their engine went over embank- 
Brakeman). 3.0 2..4 f 41 ment into river after running into rock slide. 
Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Track labourer...... CalganyseAltarn.. 9. smctes tet. Oct. 9 64 |Pneumonia following injuries and shock after 
being struck by street car. Died Oct. 18. 
Motorman:....../.2:. Near Glace Bay, N.S....... a 26 34 ae of freight car with tram car he was 
. riving. 
Water Transportation— 
Captain of steamer. . a route from Montreal, SS cee de ace Swept overboard and drowned. 
ue. 
Lock tender......... EDHOTOla WON. tees he's Ax fis 50 rvmied when his car fell into locks when brakes 
ailed. 
DIV eres aceite dere Muehees Quer FFs). dats oe. a es 26 |Fell from deck of ship and drowned. 
Seatian.: 2: 00.5 2s FuCcHIDUCIOMN Biwi. 0s . RO 25 |Drowned from schooner. a 
Watchman.......... Montreal, Que............... i ER 44 |Fell Ge mek of ship when struck by box swinging 
on derrick. 
Light keeper........ Quatsino Sound, B.C........ “2128 46 |Drowned from row boat in rough sea. 
Deck hands... c.cas8 Coal Harbour, B.Cucd. s. +. Oey 39 |Fell off tug boat and drowned. 
LOR. clas ace sasrnetee Near Ile-aux-Coudres, Que..| Nov. 5 20 ae overboard and drowned when struck 
y boom, 
Seaman’. <i hes ciress Three Rivers, Que.......... ch mu 34 |Drowned. . 
Saitors 4... <es aan Shs Ontario off Brighton, ) to 18 |Swept overboard and drowned during heavy 
nt. storm. : 
Stewedore........+.. Doranmton OMe. tre seeks wae as vs i EA 49 |Fell from freighter while reaching for derrick 
rope. 
allOl seca eee Que DEC? Que re okie siace ses Ga 4 SECON ecco: Injured by fall. ; ; ; 
Perry. operator:.\; ..3)Harropy BiG 25. jekk en. oe « “F420 43 |Overcome by carbon monoxide gas while repair- 
ing pipe under engine. 
Dredge worker...... Oshawa; Ongl. 5.200%). 25. A ee 25 |Fell into harbour and drowned. : ; 
Longshoreman.......|/Montreal, Que............... “626 30 yates ae car and run over by train when it 
shunted, 
Watchman on barge.|Montreal, Que............... oh ROT 24 |Fell into canal and drowned. 
Dredge worker...... Near Belleville, Ont........ Dec. 16 18 |Slipped through dumper into bay and drowned. 
Scowmant 290508...) Vaneotiver, BiCiarece. 6... ot PRS 22 |Drowned when scow overturned. } 
PallOrides.. eviews ere Hsquimalt; Bi@s 240... 5...22: 25 32 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with fallen 


live wire. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 


TRANSPORTATION—Con. 
Air transportation— 


Pilotvenne Meee see Winnipes Many.) seer 
PU Obey men eranys ca eee Misivo; mY qkonr see peanie a 
Local transportation— 
Taxi driver....... pap POFENCULNQUCs Bee net etse 
Truck driver........ Near Bladworth, Sask...... 
Chauffeursi(a.ceehen Montreal Que.us, teva... s 
WLeameter sons seers Montreal, Queeerneeeee ne: 
Labourer with Cart-|Ameliasburg Twp., Ont..... 
ing Co. 
Truck driver........ Near St. Janvier, Que...... 
axicdrivensnnnorter Near Fort William, Ont.... 
Truck helper.......-. St iOursnQue eres eer se. - 
Truck driver with|Winnipeg, Man.............. 


transfer Co. 
Electricity and gas— 








Dineman 5... cana Near L’Assomption, Que.... 
Painter ts actions, bei Falls View, Ont............. 
Lineman.............|Charette Mills, Que......... 
Eanemianey,, - sAats. ee 2 Wainniper..Maniogeeent ec cles 
Lineman, . Wi. Alek: Ottaw si Ontse een as... 
MAD OULEr i, eee ne Near Springhill, N.S....... 
Hilectrician siya. 61) Aver POntic as eeokls «x's: 
Tanemante Agdeain ob StaJohn:Gos; IN. Bieter nee 
Chore boy at power|Quinze River, Que.......... 
plant. 
TANOMUANIAWG cay ne aie Quebec; Ouse Pte bares 
Sub-station attend-| North Bay, Ont............ 
ant. 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
Telegraph messenger|Victoria, B.C............... 
ihMinemanicn. ecco ie St..Barthelms, Que.......... 
Mineman, .dewereews RetroligOntye. sacee ese. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Grain buyer......... Metiskow vA ltasacebiciect«>.- « 
Truck driver for 
brewery ie. .sneen: Near Mitchell, Ont.......... 


Delivery asst........ 
Truck driver  for|;*Courtland, Ont............. 


distillersas:.. 0% & 
Retail— 

Fruit dealer......... \Near Hamilton, Ont....... 
Fruit dealer......... f 
Truck driver for 

bakery.3 i. ameter Guelph Highway, Ont...... 
Bakers nites ascdecd Mlora,Onte qs eeiescn tee 
Labourer with glass 

déalers res fe Montreal, Quesisc.cc.. 6.65. 
IME kinnenenterey tae ae Katehener;(Ontesce- «rc. 5-00) 
Teamster with coal 

company-2.-.....-- Winnipes): Mannie. 2/6... 

SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 

Traffic officer........ Near Hamilton, Ont........ 
City workman....... St. Catharines, Ont......... 
Watchman at Park..|/Montreal, Que............... 
Street cleaner........ St. Boniface, Man..:........ 
Labourer with city 

engineering dept...|Winnipeg, Man.............. 
iParlkurangers.eceene Near Petawawa, Ont........ 
Labourer working on 

Biresticikeo.-s seen| L oronto, Ontaeieretn.. 0s. 
Hiremaneeeccee sence Montreal, Que............... 
Birechiet., eerie Islington; Ont@eessec.: 





Date 
Oct. 13 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 9 

“ce 9 

ce 12 

“ 18 

Gs US 
Nov. 14 

“ec 26 
Dec. 6 

Ga OR} 
Octen 1 

“ee 3 

“ec 6 

“ 14 

“ce 16 

ST RLG: 

cc Oe 

ce 93 
Nov. 2 
About 
Dec. 20 
Dec. 27 
Octars! 
Nov. 22 
Dec. 3 
Nov. 10 

ce 15 

«é 30 
Oct? wi 

a ait 
Nov. 13 

““c 28 
Dec. 25 

6e 18 
Oct a3 

6“ 4 

6“ 18 
Nov. 4 

6é 4 

oe 1D 

ce 16 

6c 16 

fo 26 


rr 


eC a a ry 


3010) 8's tele sian 


CCM -§ Om ea 





Cause of Fatality 


Injured in plane crash. 
Killed when his plane crashed through ice. 


Collision of train with his car. 

inured when truck overturned after tire blew 
out. 

Injured wrist from cranking truck, pneumonia. 
Died Dee. 12. 

Fell from wagon fracturing skull. Died Oct. 19. 

Buried by cave in at gravel pit. 


Struck by auto while repairing truck. 

Shot while in his car. 

Drowned when truck fell through ice while 
crossing river. 

Collision of street car with his truck. 


Burned by electric shock when he touched live 
wire. Died Oct. 3. 

Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 

Electrocuted. 

Electrocuted when he touched high voltage cable. 

Struck by pole. 

Explosion of box of dynamite which he was 
carrying. 

Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 

Burned by electric current. Died Oct. 26. 

Drowned. 


Electrical shock while repairing nigh tension 
lines. Died Dec. 23. 
Electrocuted. 


Struck by delivery wagon. Fractured skull. 

Crushed under pole while unloading poles from 
truck. 

Electrocuted when telephone line became crossed 
with high tension wire. \ 


Burned in grain elevator. 


Injured when his truck skidded and crashed into 
tree. 


Collision of freight train with their truck. 
aera of their truck with another truck. 


Collision of his truck with another truck. Frac- 
tured skull. Died Oct. 27. 
Collision of train with his delivery truck. 


Cut hand with putty knife. Died Dec. 17. 
Crushed under milk sleigh when it overturned. 


Crushed between coal sled and wall of coal shed. 


Motorcycle swerved off highway and crashed 
into tree. 

Run over by truck—fractured skull. Died Oct. 5. 

Burned from explosion when he used gasoline in 
coal oil stove. 

Struck by auto. 


Struck by street car when horse bolted while he 
was holding it. 
Shot while on duty. 


Struck by taxi. 

Collision of truck with fire-truck on which he 
was riding. 

Injured when fire truck in which he was riding 
was overturned. 


+ 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1929—Concluded 


























Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Service—Conc. 
Recreational— 
Truck driver for golf 
Clitomese cae RonthilitOnter aoser oe ee. Oct. 29 
Night watchman at 
CHIPS ken cee eee Ste. Marguerite Stn., Que...| Nov. 11 
Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning— 
Laundryman........ Montreaie Ouicmease seen Oct. 2 
Custom and repair— 
Garage mechanic....|Hamilton, Ont.............. Nov. 138 
Night watchman at 
PATHOL, .cNneat as: BellevillosOnter a 26.4. oh: Dec. 22 
Worker in black- 
smith shop........ Smiths Falls, Ont........... Dec. 26 
Personal and domestic— 
Hotel employee......|/Brandon, Man............... Oct. 20 
WV aGCHIMalie. cess 7, ‘Toronton Ont) eee. oe: Nov. 7 
Professional establish- 
ments— 
Asst. gardener at 
hospital 35% 30502 ‘Brockyvilles@nteeesst cess. Oct It 
Furnaceman at school|/Quebec, Que................ ene bal 
Electrician at hospi- 
Le, ia aoe Reena ‘Toronto; Onteeem sens .ae ca Dec. 26 





Cause of Fatality 





Neck broken when his truck overturned. 


Succumbed to shock when he was wakened by 
fire in room. 





Struck by auto while delivering laundry—tfrac- 
tured skull. Died Oct. 6. 


Asphyxiated by gas fumes from auto exhaust. 


a ee ee eed 





eo when his clothing ignited. Died Jan. 4, 
1930. 
Trampled by horse. 


Crushed by elevator. 
Fell from burning building when rope broke. 


Skull fractured when attacked by insane patient. 
Died Oct. 13. 
Asphyxiated by gas fumes when furnace exploded. 


Electrocuted while making repairs on switch- 
board. 








SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1928 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Fireman on _ ferry 
OAL gee aa sice thas Quebec. Queene seth eels. ta. Nov 








34 | Drowned. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1929 


AGRICULTURE AND 


STOCKRAISING— 
Caretaker of farm of 

pUlpwMITS.< cessis. aoe Alm agHarmur Quer liee 2)..4 4. June 15 

Logcine— 

Drive foreman......... L’Assomption, Que.......... April 15 
HS LIS Tay EVEN GL 3 clesessiotere eee Pontiae Co., Queswes.. es. are) BL 
Dabourenss cscs aoe River St. Francois, Que..... May 7 
Sa bourer. Al: . sees Causapscal, Que............. me eal 
ID TaVen rat, os aeaceceies Caribou Creek, Que......... Se aly 
IRAVEIIGTIVED auntie. ° St; Omer, Quew sateen. o. 1 1G 
Dalpourer.. 35.6.3 saat Harrison Mills, B.C......... pin .| lig 
Mabourer) eke scsleas Causapscal, Que............. so Bee 
RAVeMOGTUVeD sic. .05 56 North Angliers, Que........ 9 25 
ootariver tk 6 «shee Dartmouth River, Que...... June 1 
NOR IGTIVELr. assess ae Mattawin River, Que....... S: 2 
WOR dri Ver. cs .<- Rene Causapscal, Que............. os 3 
Wogtdviversassi.eas ~ tea Gatineau River, Que........ pape le: 
IH Onenmian de bc aetat..: Batiscan Falls, Que......... a) wa lis 
TO QVORIVOD een. «co see Shelter Bay, Que... 00... 1420 
POMGTIVEr Muth ene a Dumoine River, Que........ Julya et 
Og Certs yl Oia acca Vermilion River, Que....... July 5f 
Toggen. een. cee \ 
Qodrinver caer. «ae! Hitzpatrick, Ques. ccsc005. e 13 
abotirerss; <font Mont, Kouis}Queaciass.. be. “5 46 
Fire ranger for lumber|Kamischigama, Ont........ Aug. 12 


company. 








Drowned. 


Cut in knee. Blood poisoning. Died Sept. 9. 

Kicked by horse. 

Drowned. 

Fell through ice while crossing river and drowned. 

Fell from pile of logs. 

Struck by log. Skull fractured. 

Struck by skyline. Fractured 
Oct. 3. 

Drowned while floating logs. 

Fell into river from log jam and drowned. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. 

Drowned. 

Struck by log. Fractured skull. 

Drowned. 

24\| Drowned. 

20 


23 |Drowned. 
18 | Drowned. 
19 | Drowned. 


spine. Died 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1929—Continued 

































Trade or Industry Locality 
Loeeine—Continued 
Meamstervssnse esses cies Shelley; Bi @oacee. sone ee 
Jervis Mnlotais,Cueneecie': 
Twp. of Riddle, Ont........ 
Woburn; Quest sem ean vee 
Near Galloway, B.C........ 
Colwood) B.C tas ee cieess: 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fireman on fishing 
boat. 
Labourer on fishing||Senneterre, Que...........-- 
boat. 
Labourer on fishing 
boat. 
Minine, Non-FErRRovs 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
Timber boss......... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
IBeltnaan. a payteisielcie's INOPANGas QUO mam sitececracie. 
Non-metallic mineral, 
mining and quarry- 
ing, N.€.8.— 
Carpenterat asbestos Asbestos \Qu6...¢.csiee lees 
mine. 
Dumper at bins at|Megantic, Que..........+-.- 
asbestos mine. 
Car loader........... St. Louis, Quer .nesecb- ate e. - 
MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and planning mill 
products— 
pian with box|Notre Dame de Ham, Que.. 
mfrs. 
Carpenter: Ssse... Maskinonge, Que.........+.- 
Truck driver........ Kitchener, Ontwecsssscscies sc 
Woodcutter for lum-|Quebec, Que........+..2++6- 
ber contractor. 
se OULEE hes os) «lelee Price, Quehs thee secrete 
SG ISOUBON 27 cats) aleiscers Port Arthur, Ont............ 


Machine operator....|Bromptonville, Que......... 


Carpenter........... Montebello, Que............ 
Da bourer. i). eevece es Marsouins, Que..........--+- 
Woodcutter.......... Flamand, Que... ...sss00 + 
Labourer at saw mill.|Lachute, Que...........++.- 
Wood products— 
Shaper in furniture |Stratford, Ont.............- 
factory. 


Pulp, paper and paper 


products— 
Machine operator....|Shawinigan Falls, Que...... 
Eabourer ise. ates Van Bruysell, Que.......... 
Daboureras.. + sswalees Temiskaming, Que.......... 
Mea OUrer ii thee sees Shelter Bay, Que.........--- 
Electrician.......... Gloucester Co., N.B........ 


Printing and publishing- 
Messenger..........- Quebec, Que.........eseeee: 
Tron, steel and products— 
Labourer in 
foundr 


factory. 


Mmabourer\) 0h. Montreal, Que.............-. 
Jronworker’s helper.|Cornwall, Ont...........++.- 


Non-metallic mineral 
products— 


Lathe hand at gas|Montreal, Que..........se+e 
-Asbestos, QUE Faitidsielec des 


plant. 
Brakeman with as 
bestos mfrs. 


steel|Hull, Que..........-cccceees 


Nf 
Moulder at furnace|Brampton, Ont............-- 





May 


June 
July 


oo 


. 20 


eee oeeecee 


Cause of Fatality 























Crushed under team when they lost footing on 
side hill and rolled down ravine while skidding 





Secondary silicosis. Laid off on March 26, 1929. 
Caught between belt and pulley. Died Aug. 17. 


46 
37 


Blood poisoning from seratch. Died June 14. 


Fractured skull. Died Aug. 12. 


Internal hemorrhage from strain. 


Hand injured by circular saw. Heart failure 
after operation. 

Struck in side by plank. Died May 17. 

Internally injured when he fell from truck while 
loading lumber. Died Sept. 26. 


Drowned. 


Caught in belt shaft. 

While piling lumber, got a sliver in hand. Blood 
poisoning. Died Nov. 16. 

Struck by piece of timber. 

Crushed chest. 

Groin lacerated by saw teeth. Died Sept. 8. 

Drowned in creek. 

Drowned. 


Hand cut by hand saw. Infection. Died Oct. 


Collapsed while at work. 

Blood poisoning through infected scratch in hand. 
Died July 28. 

Fractured skull. 

Drowned. 


Fell into river. Fractured skull. 


Broken neck. 


Bruised finger necessitating amputation. Died 
April 30. 
Body burned by hot mould. Died Dec. 4. 


Struck by falling steel beam. 


Iron tank fell on him while he was working on 
side of it. Fracture of.pelvis. Died Oct. 11. 


Slow poisoning from acid fumes. 


Decapitated by freight car. 
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SUPPLEMENTBRY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTQIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING FIRST THREE QUARUERS OF 1929—Continued 




















Trade or Industry Locality Date 

MAaNvUFACTURING—Conc. 

Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— 
Worker in match fac-|Berthierville, Que........... July 3 
tory. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures- 
WeabOUNET sss oye Riviére-A-Pierre, Que....... April 19 
Carpenters. .ic.e acess Racine; Quesi... cece sles es May 10 
Bineineer’ asia. siee-s o's Quebec, Que. myacrectetcleter- cla 1 48 
RIS COT eon enters ole-o.+ Montreal Ques. sessses cine 5: June 8 
IPLAGEOrOR ees senses é:« Montreal, Queweadeeeiae- oe July 3 
MAI OULET a os daresa: ors: Montreal, Que............... hg 
Building and Structures- 
Electrician with elec- 
trical contractors. .|Montreal, Que............... Aug. 14 
TGADOUREE nie eats q neces Montreal, Qtejet asedes cls: « sr 26 
@arpenter, «0+ esce Gloucester Co., N.B........ Sept. 30 
Shipbuilding— 
Boilermaker’s 
apprentice......... Sorel), Ques vu scceiielsl ore clei Aug. 27 
Highway and bridge— 
Metal puncher....... Lachine, Quewcecdacasctscre April 8 
EA DOULCI easyer 2s > 62 Lachine 'Quexcccsnee <tasets < About 
April 15 
MUAOULER  siclerese s.0.ots'0,< Rougemont, Que............ July 18 
MaAbOureler «sass ees: Sunbury Co., N.B....32.... Aug. 19 
ASA DOUTEL sacs scr h\2 Near Elginfield, Ont........ Sept. 27 
Miscellaneous— 
DOUTOI Mey tasUan ele Montreal, Que..........s.00- Aug. 16 
Engineer with engi- 
neering CO......... Lac & Beauce, Que.......... Sept. 18 
Labourer on sewer 
construction....... Restigouche Co., N.B....... er 28 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urmitirs— 
Steam railways— 
eabourer Yoel ais Montreal Quer siee e. .ie1s, sists June 21 
Station agent........ Riviere du Loup, Que....... July 13 
Machineman......... Montreal) Quesc.cnjes<% <s Aug. 23 
Trackiman )Y.))./:<%s6 Levis, Que UPd Samsiieiioas Sept. 24 
Extra labourer....... Riviére du Loup, Que saDaAGH Be ey 
Section man......... Auldeirth, io. @ceeeetrasits crc oe 30 
Street and electric rail- 
ways— 
Car operator......... Sherbrooke, Que............ Aug. 13 
Water transportation— ’ 

Se Brera ane.).ch.-. 5 yrs Montreal; Quel 2. ...1).. 22s: April 15 
Salou: veces the Cascades Point, Que........ July 29 
WADOUECT ot: - en's « Three Rivers, Que.......... Sept. 1 
Beamanti. saneiee cies Quebec! Quest... 022 scen!.. s 7 

Local transportation— 
Truck driver........ St. Chrysostéme, Que....... June 26 
Electricity and gas— 
Labourer at power 
ATU G ae Ae, cists: Scousiss apa Lake St. John, Que.......... June 4 
Pipefitier at power 
DANG. cari ee lemons «2 Shawinigan Falls, Que....... July 31 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
WeiNeMAn, «eves es 4s Sunbury Co., N.B.........- July 25 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 

Agent for machinery 

manufacturers..... StwAnges, Que. atess «cine e- April 11 
Salesman with petro- 

leum products..... Montreal, Quel. 3.32. «tee. July 13 
Elevator man with 

paper company....|Montreal, Que....... oa teleiecss Aug. 8 
Presser with tobacco 

merchants......... L’Epiphanie, Que........... Ce 





Age 


coeeseeeoe 


eeoeeeeees 


36 


53 


Cause of Fatality 


Collapsed from heart disease. 


Fractured spine from fall. 


Struck by piece ve Race Back and internal 
injuries. Died \ 


Fell 50 ft. to es ae Fractured skull. 
Fell from derrick, fracturing skull. 
Fractured skull. 

Broken legs. Internal injuries. Died July 13. 


Struck by street car. Died Aug. 15. 
Fell from scaffold. Died Jan. 26. 
Fell from loft, fracturing skull. Died Oct. 3. 


Arm smashed. Died Aug. 28. 

Struck by piece of broken punch. Hemorrhage. 
Drowned. 

Asphyxiated by fall of sand. 


Struck by auto. Fractured skull. 
Struck by truck. 


Drowned. 
Crushed between two trucks. 


Struck by train. 


Fractured skull. 

Fractured skull. 

Apoplexy following injury. Died Sept. 9. 
Struck by street car. 

Broken jaw, skull and spine. 

Leg infection following injury. 


Struck by auto. Died Aug. 14. 


Asphyxiated by fumigating gases. 
Drowned. 
Drowned. 
Drowned. 


Truck overturned. Fractured skull. 


Drowned. 
Electrocuted. 


Struck by train. Died Aug. 9. 


Foot cut by circular saw. Died July 22. 
Injured when his auto collided with street car. 
Fractured skull, concussion. Died Aug. 12. 


Fractured skull. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1929—Concluded 




















Trade or Industry Locality Date Ageé Cause of Fatality 
Trape—Conc. 
Retail— 
Labourer with wood 
merchants. /2..0-s St! Lambert, Quesse nce c- April 1 29 poet eyes pile of timber, fracturing spine. Died 
ay 23. 
Service man for im- 
plement dealer.....|Near Souris, Man........... Aug. 26 23 |Injured when his car crashed into side of bridge 
on dusty road. 
. SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
ire racer eee Big Trinity Range, Que..... June 11 20 |Drowned. 
Labourer on roa 
TEDBILBssegeeeie a Sie Pointe du Lac, Que........- P24 18 |Struck by auto. 
‘Hirewangerweccn. ss Trinity Bay, Que..........- oo 28 18 |Drowned. 
City labourer........ ‘Toronto Onteniente July 22 57 |Braised shin on tin can while tramping garbage 
in cart. Infection. Died Oct. 9. 
Labourer on muni- 
cipal repairs....... Montreal, Que.........-..-.-| Aug. 2 36 |Struck by iron bar. 








RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Interference by Third Party with Workman’s 
Employment 
7AM WORKMAN who had been employed by 
a general contractor in British Columbia, 
on being discharged, threatened his former 
employer that he would “get even with him”. 
Later, he obtained employment by the hour 
with a sub-contractor on the same contract, 
the terms of his employment being such that 
his services could be dispensed with at any 
time, with or without cause. On the request 
of the general contractor the sub-contractor 
discontinued the workman’s employment, al- 
though he was satisfied with the latter’s work. 
The workman then sued the general contractor 
for damages for having caused his dismissal. 
The trial judge found that there was justifica- 
tion for the defendant’s interference with the 
plaintiff’s employment with the sub-contractor, 
and dismissed the action. The plaintiff ap- 
pealed against this decision, which however 
was sustained by the British Columbia Court 
of Appeal, Chief Justice Macdonald stating 
as follows:— 

“The only point of importance involved in 
the appeal is a question of malice, and that 
seems to me to be immaterial when the 
malicious act resulted in no unlawful conduct. 
It is not questioned that the defendant 
brought about the dismissal of the plaintiff, 
or to be more accurate, the refusal to con- 
tinue him in his employment. But the 
plaintiff had no right to be continued in his 
employment, and what happened brought about 
no breach of contract. I think it might be 
fairly said that the defendant’s conduct in the 


matter was malicious, but as it resulted in no 
legal wrong, plaintiff has no cause of action.” 
Divers v. Burnett (British Columbia), 1930 
(1) Western Weekly Reports, page 150. 


Prohibitive Sunday Legislation is Reserved 
for Dominion 


The legislative authority exercised respec- 
tively by the Dominion and the Provinces of 
Canada in regard to Sunday observance was 
defined by Mr. Justice Martin in the Sas- 
katchewan Court of Appeal, in the course of 
a recent judgment which declared that a cer- 
tain municipal by-law was ultra vires because . 
it was prohibitive in its purport. 

“Legislation of a prohibitive character,” 
he said “passed for the purpose of compelling 
observance of the Lord’s Day, falls within 
subsection (27) of section 91 of The British 
North America Act, which confers upon the 
Dominion Parliament exclusively jurisdiction 
to legislate in respect of the criminal law. Fol- 
lowing the reference to the Supreme Court, 
the Lord’s Day Acct was enacted, and appears 
as RS.C., 1906, chapter 153 (now RSC. 1927, 
chapter 123). The Act, by section 4, pro- 
hibits the doing of certain things on Sunday, 
‘except as provided herein or in any Provin- 
cial Act,’ and, under the provisions of section 
15, Acts in force in any province of Canada at 
the time relating to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, are not in any way affected. The 
Lord’s Day Act was an attempt to enact pro- 
hibitive legislation with regard to the observ- 
ance of Sunday for the whole Dominion; 
recognizing, however, the different circum- 
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stances which prevail in the several provinces, 
Parhament delegated to the Legislatures the 
power to declare that any act prohibited by 
the Dominion Act might be exempted from 
the operation of the Act and allowed to be 
done by appropriate provincial legislation, 
either existing at the time or subsequently 
enacted. This being so, in considering pro- 
vineial legislation with respect to Sunday, one 
must inquire whether it is legislation per- 
mitting something to be done on Sunday 
which is prohibited by the Dominion Act; if 
it is, the legislation is valid, because this ponwer 
is delegated to the province by the Federal 
Act; if, however, provincial legislation is pro- 
hibitive and not permissive, it is, so far as it 
is prohibitive, ultra vires.’—Clarke versus 
Rural Municipality of Wawken, 1930 (1) 
Western Weekly Reports, page 324. 


Liability of Principal for the Negligence 
of an Agent 


In a case heard by the British Columbia 
Supreme Court of Appeal in January, the 
question of the liability of a company for the 
negligence of one of its agents was decided 
in the affirmative. The “agent” in this case, 
while demonstrating a car belonging to the 
company to a prospective purchaser, ran down 
a foot-passenger on the street, and the latter 
sued the company and its agent for damages. 
This claim had been allowed by the jury 
which heard the case. On appeal by the de- 
fendants the Appeal Court confirmed the 
judgment of the lower court, holding that 
“the liability arises for wrongs committed in 
the course of service for the benefit of the 
principal, or for the mutual benefit of both. 
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The appellant Company put Thomson (the 
agent) in its place to sell cars: to do a cer- 
tain class of acts which without him or others 
hke him it would do itself. That is agency.” 

Mr. Justice Macdonald cited a judgment 
of Baron Bramwell in 1858, which said: “It 
seems to me that the difference between the 
relations of master and servant and of prin- 
cipal and agent is this: a principal has the 
right to direct what. the agent has to do: but 
a master has not only that right, but allso the 
right to say how it is to be done.” 

The court found that in this case the rela- 
tionship of principal and agent existed. “That 
being so,” it was stated, “the principal is 
hable for the negligence of its agent in the 
course of his employment, although the prin- 
cipal did not necessarily direct it, and aip- 
pellant is liable for the negligence, if any, of 
Thomson.” 

Katz versus Consolidated Motors Limited 
and Thomson, British Columbia, 1930. (1) 
Western Weekly Reports, page 305. 





CORRECTION 


The publication of the provisional assess- 
ment rates to be levied on employers in New 
Brunswick in 1930 for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion was noted in the last issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE, some of these rates being quoted. 
The New Brunswick Gazette subsequently 
published a correction in regard to the rate for 
Class 2 (logging, etc.) which had been errone- 
ously given as $7, instead of $5 as formerly. 
This assessment for this industrial group there- 
fore remains unchanged at $5 per $100 of pay- 
roll. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Address delivered by Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, before a Study Group of the Ottawa Branch of the League of Nations 


Society in Canada. 


1% this presentation it is my hope to stimu- 

late interest in the International Labour 
Organization, an active interest that will lead 
at least some of my hearers to study for them- 
selves the organization which I shall attempt 
to briefly describe, rather than to undertake 
to give a complete and sufficient picture of 
that institution. The written constitution of 
the International Labour Organization, usually 
briefly referred to as the I.L.0., both in extent 
and detail, is not unlike the constitution of a 
nation, and in fact some nations possess less 
complete written constitutions. Therefore, it 
will be obvious that in the time at my dis- 
posal I can give only a fleeting glimpse of its 
main structure—draw only the crude outlines, 
as it were, and leave it to any who desire to 
do so to complete the picture for themselves 
by filling in the details through study of the 
perfectly adequate literature on the subject 
available to them. Likewise with the prob- 
lems that have engaged the attention of the 
International Labour Organization since its 
inception, only casual reference may here be 
made to them. Mention of them will show 
that they are without exception matters on 
each of which volumes have been written in 
a multitude of tongues, and a comprehensive 
review of what the International Labour Or- 
ganization may have contributed toward their 
solution will have to be reserved for some 
other occasion. . 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
structure and work of the I.L.0O., I should like 
to dwell for a moment on the desirability of 
Canadians becoming fully acquainted with 
this new departure in international relations. 
Our constitutional authorities agree that in its 
contact with countries outside of the British 
Empire, Canada came of age during the Great 
War, and gained formal recognition of its in- 
ternational nationhood in the signing of the 
treaties of peace that officially terminated 
hostilities. Since that time, as a member of 
the League of Nations, as a member of the 
International Labour Organization and in 
other ways, Canada has not only maintained 
her place at the Table occupied by the family 
of Nations, but she has grown in stature. It 
is not to Canada’s discredit that she has 
gained international recognition for herself in 
no way to‘a greater extent than she has done 
in the councils of the nations that are the 
International Labour Organization. I am 


tempted to borrow the apt illustration used 
by the Prime Minister recently in describing 
General Smuts’ part in three decades of the 
history of the British Empire, and apply it to 
Canada’s part in the I.L.0.: like Aeneas in 
Virgil’s classical epic, Canada may truthfully 
say, in speaking of the history of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, “Of these 
things I myself was an important part.” 
Therefore, as a means of becoming better ac- 
quainted with Canada abroad, my advice is 
to study the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. 

In the nineteenth century, the disadvantages 
of varying standards affecting the workers in 
the different world countries, workers who 
moved freely from one country to another 
and whose products competed with each 
other in a world market, led to a proposal to 
discuss the legal protection of labour from an 
international standpoint. In 1900, on the ini- 
tiative of the Swiss Government, there was 
formed the International Association for La- 
bour Legislation, with headquarters at Basle, 
Switzerland. Prior to 1914 conferences were 
held in Berne, Switzerland, in 1906, and in 
Lugano, Switzerland, in 1910, at the latter of 
which Canada was represented by the present 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Macken- 
zie King. Though the war interrupted the 
work of the association, a start in inter- 
national governmental action on labour mat- 
ters had been made, legislation had resulted 
in many countries, and the way to some more 
stable, more comprehensive machinery had 
been paved. 

A second preparatory step toward interna- 
tional action on labour matters was the de- 
velopment of international trade union action. 
During the war trade unionists perceived 
that if peace were arrived at without account 
being taken of the harmful effects of unequal 
advancement in workers’ standards in all 
countries, the very backwardness in labour 
legislation which bore so heavily on labour in 
some countries would be a contributing fac- 
tor of no small consequence in producing fur- 
ther wars with further horrors for the world’s 
working population. Accordingly, while the 
war was yet in progress, labour organizations 
In the leading countries endorsed the idea of 
calling an international labour conference be- 
fore the beginning of the peace negotiations. 
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In tune with Labour’s own attitude and 
based on the experience of the pre-war Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation, 
a commission known as the Commission of 
International Labour Legislation was ap- 
pointed by the Peace Conference to draw up 
a plan for a permanent organization. The 
report of this commission formed the basis of 
Part XIII (Labour) of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany and provided for the adoption 
of Labour Guarantees recognizing explicitly 
certain fundamental principles as necessary to 
social progress; and at the Fifth Plenary Ses- 

sion of the Peace Conference, held in the city 
- of Paris, France, on April 19, 1919, Sir Robert 
Borden, then Premier of Canada, proposed 
the undermentioned amended text, which was 
unanimously adopted :— 

“The High Contracting Parties, recognizing 
that the well being, physicial, moral, and in- 
tellectual, of industrial wage earners is of 
Supreme International importance, have framed 
a permanent machinery associated with that 
of ane League of Nations to further this great 
end. 

“They recognize that differences of climate, 
habits and customs, of economic opportunity 
and industrial tradition, make strict unifor- 
mity in the conditions of labour difficult of 
immediate attainment. But, holding as they 
do that labour should not be regarded merely 
as an article of commerce, they think that 
there are methods and principles for regul- 
ating labour conditions which all industrial 
communities should endeavour to apply, so 
far as their special circumstances will permit. 

“Among these methods and principles the 
following seem to the High Contracting Par- 
ties to be of special and urgent importance: 

“First—The guiding principle above enun- 
clated, that labour should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of com- 
merce. 

“ Second—The right of association for all 
lawful purposes by the employed as well as 
by the employers. 

“Third—The payment to the employed of 
a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life, as this is understood in their 
time and country. 

“ Fourth—The adoption of an eight-hours’ 
day or a 48-hours’ week as the standard to be 
aimed at where it has not already been at- 
tained. , 

“Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of 
at least 24 hours, which should include Sun- 
day wherever practicable. 

“ Siath—The abolition of child labour and 
the imposition of such limitations on the 
labour of young persons as shall permilt the 
continuation of their education and assure 
their proper physical development. 

“Seventh—The principle that men and 
women should receive equal remuneration 
for work of equal value. 
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“ Highth—The standard set by law in each 
country with respect to the conditions of 
labour should have due regard to the equitable 
economic treatment of all workers lawfully 
resident therein. 

“ Ninth—Each state should make provision 
for a system of inspection, in which women 
should take part, in order to insure the en- 
forcement of the laws and regulations for the 
protection of the employed. 

“Without claiming that these methods and 
principles are either complete or final, the High 
Contracting Parties are of opinion that they 
are well fitted to guide the policy of the 
League of Nations; and thalt, if adopted by 
the industrial communities who are members 
of the League, and safeguarded in practice by 
an adequate system of such inspection, they 
will confer lasting benefits upon the wage- 
earners of the world.” 

The machinery of the International Labour 
Organization, as to its main divisions, might 
be likened to our own Government: we are 
familiar with a system providing for a Par- 
lament, a Cabinet, a permanent Civil Service, 
and a judiciary. In the International Labour 
Organization we find an approximate counter- 
part to each of these branches. The Inter- 
national Labour Conference is the Parliament; 
the Governing Body is the Cabinet; the In- 
ternational Labour Office is the Civil Service; 
while the Court of International Justice fills 
the place of the judiciary. 

(a) International Labour Conference—The 
Parliament of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, known as the International Con- 
ference, is composed of four representatives 
of each member stalte, two of whom are Gov- 
ernment delegates while one represents em- 
ployers and one employees. Each delegate is 
entitled to two technical advisers for each 
item on the agenda of a particular Conference, 
one of whom shall be a woman when questions 
specifically affecting women are ‘to be consid- 
ered. Non-Government delegates and their 
advisers are to be nominated by member 
states In agreement with the most representa- 
tive organizations of employers and employees, 
respectively, if any such organizations exist. 
Provision is made for a meeting of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at least once 
each year. 

It is of special interest to Canada that pro- 
vision is made for powers of a federal govern- 
ment. In the case of a federal state, the au- 
thority of which to enter into Conventions 
on labour matters is restricted, the federal 
government may treat a Draft Convention 
as a Recommendation only. 

(b) Governing Body—The Governing body, 
functioning as a sort of a Cabinet, is made 
up of twenty-four persons, twelve representing 
Governments, six representing employers, and 
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six representing workers. Article 393 of ‘the 
Treaty of Peace provides that “of the twelve 
persons representing the Governments, eight 
shall be nominated by the members which are 
of chief industrial importance and four shall 
be nominated by the members selected for 
the purpose by the Government Delegates 
to the conference, excluding the Delegates of 
the eight members mentioned above. Any 
question as to which are the members of 
chief industrial importance shall be decided 
by the Council of the League of Nations.” 
At first the Governments given representation 
because of their industrial importance were 
Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan and Switzerland. Argentina, Can- 
ada, Denmark, Poland and Spain were given 
positions by election of the Assembly, it being 
understood that the United States, upon Jjoin- 
ing the League of Nations, would be given a 
place on the Governing Body by reason of her 
industrial importance, at which time Denmark 
would yield her position. Subsequent dissatis- 
faction with the ranking of countries as to 
industrial importance led to a new alignment 
placing Canada among the eight countries 
of chief industrial importance and thus giving 
her a permanent place on the Governing 
Body. This she has held since 1922. 

In addition to being in control of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the Governing Body 
has to discharge the important duty of pre- 
paring. the agenda flor the annual Conferences. 


(c) International Labour Office —As referred 
to above, the International Labour Office 1s 
really the civil service of the International 
Labour Organization. In the terms of Article 
396 of the Treaty “the functions of the Inter- 
national Labiour Office shall include the col- 
lection and distribution of information of all 
subjects relating to the international adjust- 
ment of conditions of industrial life and labour 
and particularly the examination of subjects 
which it 1s proposed to ‘bring before the 
Conference with a view to the conclusion of 
international Conventions and the conduct of 
such special investigations as may be ordered 
by the Conference.” In brief, the Inter- 
national Labour Office is a permanent secre- 
tariat for the I.L.0., carrying on all classes of 
its secretarial work. It is in charge of a 
Director, Mr. Albert Thomas, of France, and 
an Assistant Director, Mr. H. B. Butler, of 
Great Britain. While no quota is definitely 
assigned to the different countries in the mat- 
ter of the selection of staff, it 1s provided 
that the members of the staff shall be drawn 
from nationals of the different member states. 
For convenience the Office is formed into four 
divisions: (1) The Cabinet, with the duty 
of keeping in touch with trade union move- 


ments throughout the world; (2) The Com- 
mon Services, for purposes of internal admin- 
istration of staff, accountancy, expenditure, 
etc.; (3) The Diplomatic Division, to deal 
with the League of Nations and to carry out 
the secretarial work incidental to the meetings; 
and (4) The Scientific Division, which handles 
matters requiring technical studies under 
Article 396 of the Treaty of Peace. 

Like national labour departments, the Inter- 
national Labour Office issues publications from 
time to time dealing with labour matters. Per- 
haps the best known is the monthly Interna- 
tional Labour Review, which gives a resume 
of the proceedings of the I.L.0., as well as 
scientific papers on economic subjects. All of 
the special studies issued by the office are ex- 
tremely informative and needless, to say 
authoritative. 

(d) Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice—Machinery is provided by the Treaty 
for securing the observance by the various 
states of Conventions which they have rati- 
fied. Complaints that any state “has failed 
to secure in any respect the effective observ- 
ance within its jurisdiction of any Conven- 
tion to which it is a party’ may be made to 
the International Labour Office by any other 
state which is a party to the Convention or 
by any industrial association of employers or 
of workers or by any delegate to the Confer- 
ence. The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is empowered to invite 
the state concerned to make such statement 
on the subject as it may think fit, and if no 
satisfactory reply is received, the complaint 
may be referred to a Commission of Inquiry 
which is to be appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations from a 
standing panel of persons of industrial experi- 
ence nominated by the member states, with 
no nominee of a member involved in a dis- 
pute to be on the Commission. Each state 
is required to nominate three persons for ap- 
pointment to this standing panel, two repre- 
senting employers and workers respectively 
and the third a person of independent stand- 
ing. A Commission of Inquiry is to be com- 
posed of three persons, one from each group. 

It is required that each Government shall 
inform the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations whether or not it accepts the re- 
port of the Commission of Enquiry and, if 
not accepting the report, if it proposes to 
refer the complaint to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice of the League of 
Nations. 

Under Article 416 of the Peace Treaty, in 
the event of any member state failing to take 
the action required bv the Peace Treatv with 
regard to a Draft Convention or Recom- 
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mendation any other member state is entitled 
to refer the matter to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice whose decision with 
regard to such matters shall be final. 


Accomplishments of the International Labour 
Organization constituting Ten Years of 
Constructive Co-operation between Gov- 
ernments, Employers and Workers. 


The first meeting of the International 
Labour Conference was held in Washington, 
D.C., in October and November, 1919. At 
that time it was thought that the United 
States would become a member of the League 
of Nations and in consequence a member of 
the I.L.0., and with this in mind the Peace 
Conference had named the United States as 
one of the convenors of the first Conference. 
As the United States did not become a mem- 
ber of the League, she is not a member of the 
I.L.O. The second Conference was held at 
Genoa, Italy, in 1920. From that time to the 
present day practically the whole organized 
labour world has been co-operating through 
the Internationa] Labour Organization, not 
only with the governments of the world, but 
also with the organized employers. The story 
of that co-operation is told in the first ten 
years of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, which celebrated its Tenth Anniversary 
on January 10, 1930. It is a story of confer- 
ence and discussion, research and fact finding, 
in a word a mechanism set up by govern- 
ments to deal with problems of industrial re- 
lations as they shape themselves in a com- 
munity whose markets are world wide. The 
employers’ interest in preventing unfair com- 
petition was likewise recognized. For the 
J.L.0. became an official body of governments, 
employers and workers to deal with the prob- 
lems of labour and industry in a world eco- 
nomic community. As such a device the con- 
crete record of achievement speaks for itself. 
First of all, the I.L.O. has lived and added 
to its membership. It started out with 24 
signatory nations, and comprises at present 55 
member countries. The organization has had 
thirteen conferences, more than one a year, 
since the first called in Washington in 1919. 
An average of forty nations have attended 
these conferences each year. The number of 
delegates and advisers in attendance have been 
on the average 250 or more. 

Plans and suggestions which it has made for 
abolishing poor working conditions and im- 
proving industrial relations consist of 29 
specific labour treaties and about the same 
number of more general recommendations, all 
- dealing with such important matters as hours 
and pay, safety and health, employment of 
women and children, work of seamen and 


and distributed 


agricultural labourers, immigrants, etc., and 
the relation of all these matters to the cost of 
production and economic stability. 


The member countries have honoured these 
treaties with four ‘hundred _ ratifications. 
Twenty-three countries, for instance, have 
agreed to link up their public employment 
offices for the better distribution of employ- 
ment and the continuous study of employment 
fluctuations. Eighteen countries have agreed 
not to employ children under fourteen years 
in industrial work; twenty-one not to employ 
young people under eighteen on night work 
in industry; other agreements relate to ac- 
cident prevention, workmen’s compensation, 
weekly rest, minimum wage measures, and 
broad inclusive insurance schemes. 


All this contrasts most favourably with the 
pre-war situation. Between 1890 and 1910 the 
industrial countries of the world were able to 
agree on only two labour treaties and to 
secure for these two only twenty-five ratifica- 
tions. 

As a fact-finding institution, the I.L.O. is 
functioning even more broadly, though less 
obviously. It has told the story of the eight- 
hour day and made available the facts with 
regard to its spread and some of its effects. 
It has told the world the facts with regard to 
forced labour and the part that it plays in 
world economy. It has established on a 
sound footing the first comprehensive study 
and analysis of migration. The first steps 
have been taken by the I.L.O. to ascertain 
the facts for a comparison of real wages in 
different countries. Not only has it compiled 
currently important labour 
laws of the world, but has made special analy- 
sis of the workmen’s compensation laws, laws 
on the employment of women and children, 
seamen’s legislation, freedom of association 
and hours of work. Special studies and re- 
ports are issued on these and other subjects 
discussed at the conference or requested by 
groups faced with these problems. 

Hight periodicals report currently on imme- 
diate aspects of these same problems, all ap- 
pearing in English and French versions, and 
some in German, Italian and Spanish. 

Special subsidiary conferences are additional 
instruments of the I.L.O., for dealing with 
special problems and maintaining collabora- 
tion with existing organizations. An example 
of this is the present advisory coal conference 
in session at Geneva for considering the ques- 
tion of hours and wages in coal-producing 
countries, coal mining being a depressed in- 
dustry whose basic evils are admittedly in- 
ternational in their character. 
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The office staff that functions continually 
at. Geneva at the headquarters of the I.L.O. 
consists of upward of 400 men and women 
recruited from 36 nations. Yet they do not 
represent those nations, but are an _ inter- 
national civil service whose allegiance is, in a 
sense, international. 

As an experiment in internationalism the 
I.L.O. is all that its sponsors hoped it would 
be. It remains only for the nations of the 
world to continue to give it in the future the 
support they have given it in the past in order 
to make this great agency for world peace the 
complete success that it deserves to be. 
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I should like to add just a word further 
regarding Canada’s part before concluding. A 
list of the names of those who have attended 
the assemblies, as representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, of employers and of employees 
would seem like a roster of the leading figures 
in each of these fields during the past eleven 
years. This shows that Canada has taken the 
International Labour Organization in the 
spirit in which it was intended by the drafters 
of the Treaty of Peace; that they have given 
to it of their best, so that it cannot fail from 
any cause on our part, for in the final analysis 
the I.L.O. is only a sort of tidal basin whose 
waters will rise no higher than the tide of 


events compel. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


SLIGHT increase was noted in industrial 

employment in Canada at the beginning 
of February, although the situation was still 
affected ‘to some extent by inventory shut- 
downs, and also by continued seasonal slack- 
ness in the out-of-door industries, which were 
seriously retarded by the unusually cold 
weather prevailing at the beginning of the 
month, particularly in the western provinces. 
Employment, however, was in rather greater 
volume than on the same date in 1929, and 
considerably more active than on February 
1 in earlier years of the record. This state- 
ment is based upon returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,062 firms, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees, 
and representing all industries except agricul- 
ture, fishing, hunting and highly gpecialized 
business. The staffs of these firms on Feb- 
ruary 1 aggregated 971,774 persons, as com- 
pared with 967,996 on January 1. This in- 
crease, which was rather less extensive than 
on the corresponding date in the two pre- 
ceding years, caused the index (average, 1926 
=100) to stand at 111.6, while in the preced- 
ing month it was 111.2, and on February 1, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 110.5, 102.0, 96.6, 91.8, 87.1, 
91.7, 90.6, 79.9 and 91.2, respectively. At the 
beginning of February, 1930, the percentage 
of unemployment reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood 
at 10.8, as compared with unemployment per- 
centages of 11.4 at the beginning of January, 
and 6.3 at the beginning of February, 1929. 
The February percentage was based on the re- 
turns tabulated by the Department of Labour 
from an aggregate of 1,772 local unions, em- 
bracing a membership of 211,811 persons. Re- 
ports received from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada indicated a de- 
cline in the volume of business transacted in 
January when a comparison was made with the 
(preceding month, but a gain over January a 
year ago, this comparison being reckoned 
from the average daily placements effected 
during the period under review. All groups 
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except manufacturing, farming and trade re- 
corded fewer placements than in December, 
while logging and construction and mainten- 
ance were responsible for the gains shown 
over January last year. 

‘The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.83 
at the beginning of February, as compared 
with $11.88 for January; $11.15 for February, 
1929; $1103 for February, 1928; $11.23 for 
February, 1927; $11.50 for February, 1926; 
$10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for Febru- 
ary, 1924; $10.58 for February, 1923; $10.61 
for February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $15.77 for 
February, 1920; $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. In wholesale 
prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 94-0 
for February, as compared with 95-6 for 
January; 95:7 for February, 1929; 96-8 for 
February, 1928; 97-6 for February ,1927; and 
102-2 for February, 1926. 


During the month of Feb- 


Investigation ruary the Department re- 
Disputes ceived from employees of 
Industrial the Sydney and Louisburg 
Act. Railway (Nova Scotia) an 


application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Act. A Board was estab- 
lished during the month in connection with the 
application reported in the December issue 
as having been received from certain em- 
ployees of the Hydro Electric System of Win- 
nipeg. Information concerning recent pro- 
ceedings under the Act is given on page 266. 


The House of Commons, on 
March 3, adopted a motion 
“that in the opinion of this 
House, the government 
should take into considera- 
tion the adivisability of making grants to the 
provinces equal to one-third the cost of es- 
tablishing, and to cover permanently such full 
time health units as may be organized)” 


Proposed public 
health units 
in Canada 
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A “Health Unit ” usually consists of a medical 
officer, a trained nurse and a sanitary in- 
spector, with the equipment of a laboratory. 
The movement to establish health units 
throughout Canada has the support of the 
Dominion Council of Health, the Canadian 
Public Health Association and other public 
bodies. (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1929, page 
400.) A note on this subject appeared in the 
Lasour GazeTrse, August, 1929, page 846. The 
following resolution adopted at the last annual 
convention of the United Farm Women of 
Alberta was quoted in the House of Commons 
by the member who proposed the adoption 
of the motion quoted above:— 

“Whereas, it is expedient that preventable 
disease and: death in the rural areas of Canada 
be more efficiently controlled; and whereas, 
full time rural health units have been found 
effective for such purposes in certain provinces 
of Canada, and States of the United States 
of America; and whereas, under the present 
organization of such units the Rockefeller 
Foundation will bear for a period of only 
three years one-third of the cost of such units: 
Be it therefore resolved, that the federal gov- 
ernment, through the Minister of National 
Health at Ottawa, be requested to provide a 
erant to the provinces of Canada, sufficient 
to cover permanently the one-third share of 
the cost of such rural health units.” 


At its session of 1929 the 


Health British Columbia Legisla- 
insurance ture appointed a committee 
proposed composed of five members 
in British of the Legislature, to col- 
Columbia. lect information concern- 

ing existing systems of 


health and maternity insurance, and to make 
recommendations as to the feasibility of estab- 
lishing such a system in the Province (Lasour 
Gazerts, June, 1929, page 609). This commit- 
tee submitted progress report in the Legis- 
lature in February this year. The committee 
reports that “ Our investigations, thus far, con- 
vince us there is justification and a general 
demand for the introduction in British Colum- 
bia of an economically sound and equitable 
public health insurance plan in the interests 
of the majority of provincial wage earners, 
of provincial industries and of the state.” 

It is stated that should the Legislature act 
on the recommendations of its committee and 
sreate a system of sickness insurance, such 
legislation would be the first to be enacted 
on this continent. An outline of the commit- 
tee’s report will be given in a future issue of 
this GAZETTE. 


A proposal that the provin- 


Public health cial government should con- 
service in sider instituting a system 
Alberta. of state medicine and 

health insurance was re- 


jected by the Alberta Legislature on February 
24, the House adopting instead a resolution in 
the following terms:— 

“After having due regard to the financial 
position of the Province the Government 
should continue its efforts to improve the 
public health service rendered the people of 
the Province, and that the Government 
should further in co-operation with other 
Provinces continue its study of health insur- 
ance, presenting the results of such inquiries 
to this Assembly.” 


“After fifteen years’ ex- 
perience of the present Act 
it is believed few either of 
the workmen or the em- 
ployers would desire to re- 
turn to the old system.” This statement is 
made at the conclusion of a pamphlet (Cir- 
cular 2 January, 1930) recently published by 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
giving a popular account of the provisions of 
the act. “The outstanding features of the 
present law,” it is stated, “are the simplicity 
of its provisions and procedure, the elimina- 
tion of litigation and’ expense, wide protec- 
tion for workmen and their dependants, im- 
munity of the employer from individual lia- 
bility, and expeditious payment of benefits 
directly into the hands of the injured work- 
man or his dependants.”. The scope of the 
compensation payable under the Act is stated 
as follows:— 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
in Ontario. 


Compensation is payable where there is per- 
sonal injury by accident arising out of and in 
the course of the employment, and in the case 
of certain industrial diseases. The only ex- 
ceptions are:—(1) Where the disability lasts 
less than seven days; (2) Where the accident 
is attributable solely to the serious and wil- 
ful misconduct of the workman and does not 
result in death or serious disablement. The 
question of negligence or absence of negligence 
of employer or workman does not affect the 
matter, and the old legal defences of common 
employment and voluntary assumption of risk 
are no longer applicable. No agreement to 
forego the benefits of the Act is valid; no 
contribution toward the benefits provided is 
to be collected from the workmen; and the 
compensation cannot be assigned, charged’, or 
attached, except with the approval of ‘the 
Board. The benefits provided are in heu 
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of the right of action for damages at law and 
such actions cannot be prosecuted for mat- 
ters covered by the Act. 


The intentions of the 
Quebec Quebec Government in re- 
Workmen’s gard to the provincial Work- 
Compensation men’s Compensation Act 
Act were stated by the Hon. A. 


Galipault, minister of Public 
Works and Labour, in the course of the inter- 
view in February between the Government and 
a delegation from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress (Lasour Gazette, February, page 182). It 
was conceded, he stated, that amendments 
were needed in the Act, and they would be 
made after it has been in operation for 
another year. Next year, he said, it was 
possible that an amendment would be intro- 
duced to provide for a collective liability 
system of insurance against accidents. The 
Minister said there had been many complaints 
from employers regarding the action of cer- 
tain insurance companies in refusing insur- 
ance or charging prohibitive rates. The 
“hospitalization” of injured workmen pre- 
sents one of the most urgent problems in ad- 
ministration, the high charges made by some 
of the doctors, Mr. Galipault pointed out, 
being a leading cause for complaint not only 
in Quebec but also in Ontario and other prov- 
inces. 

The Minister further referred to the 
announcement already made in the Legislature 
in the opening speech from the Throne 
(Lasour GAZETTE, January, page 3) that the 
government intended to name a commission 
during the present session to study existing 
systems of social insurance, and he antici- 
pated that some of the questions raised by the 
delegation, including that of Old Age Pensions 
in the province, would be dealt with in the 
report of that commission. 


Considerable progress was 
Progress of made during 1929 in old 
old age pensions age pension legislation in 
in United States the United States. During 

the past year new State 
laws were enacted in California, Minnesota, 
Utah, and Wyoming, bringing up to ten the 
total number of state pension laws in exis- 
tence at the present time. These ten states 
are are follows:—California, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming, Minnesota, and Utah. 

The first old age pension law in the United 
States was passed in Arizona in 1914, but was 
declared unconstitutional because the loose 
wording of the act left the meaning obscure. 
Pennsylvania passed an old age pension Act 


in 1923, which also was held unconstitutional 
on the ground that a provision in the State 
constitution prohibited legislation which made 
appropriations for charitable, benevolent and 
educational purposes. An Act passed in the 
State of Washington in 1926. was vetoed by the 
governor. Massachusetts in. 1928 passed a 
unique act known as the “Public. Bequest. 
Law”, which created a public bequest fund 
administered by the secretary State treasurer 
and the commissioner of State pensions. This 
fund is to be accumulated from private be- 
quests, nothing /being contributed by the 
State. Until this fund reaches a total of $500,- 
000, it is not to be touched, but thereafter 
with the approval of the governor and coun- 
cil, the income from it may be used to pro- 
vide aid to worthy citizens who, because of 
old age and need, require such assistance. To 
date, only an insignificant amount has been 
contributed to this fund. 

Pension laws in the ten States named above 
follow generally similar lines. With the ex- 
ception of California and Wisconsin, the State 
pays none of the cost of the pensions, their 
financing being left to the counties. Where 
effective, the laws provide that persons above 


-a certain age who have been citizens of the 


State for a number of years and whose pro- 
perty or income does not exceed a stated 
amount, shall be entitled to a pension which, 
together with whatever private income they 
may receive, shall not exceed a fixed amount. 
In no case does this amount exceed a dollar 
a day. 


The complete statistics of the 
administration of the Old Age 
Pensions Act for the last 
quarter of 1929 are not ready 
for publication in this issue, 
owing to the large increase in the number of 
pensioners resulting from the operation of the 
Act in the Province of Ontario. The last issue 
contained a table showing the expenditures 
during the fourth quarter, and also since the 
Act became effective, together with the 
amounts expended by the Dominion and by 
the several provinces that have so far entered 
the pension scheme. It is hoped that the next 
issue will contain full statistics, similar to 
those for the third quarter which were pub- 
lished in the issue for November, 1929. 


Old Age 
Pensions 
in Canada. 


In accordance with the fore- 


Nova Scotia cast made recently by the 


Minimum Hon. E. N. Rhodes, premier 
Wage Board of Nova Scotia (Lasour 
Appointed. Gazette, January, 1930, page 


3) the provincial government 
on March 3 announced the appointment of a 
Board to administer the Minimum Wage for 
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Women Act. This Act was first enacted in 
1920, and was proclaimed as being in force on 
May 1, 1924, no Board, however, being named 
until now. The members of the Board are as 
follows:—Mr, H. E. Mahon, LL.B., of Hali- 
fax, chairman; Mrs. Matthew Scanlon, Hali- 
fax; Mrs. P. M. Fielding, Windsor; Mr. P. 
J. Healy, Halifax; and Mr. Roderick Kerr, 


Glace Bay, 

The Legislature of the Pro- 
Injunctions vince of Quebec, in Com- 
in the mittee on March 5, rejected 
Province of a bill to amend the Code of 
Quebec. Civil Procedure in reference 


to the provisions governing 
the issue of injunctions. The bill proposed 
to exempt disputes between employers and 
workers “unless on either side irreparable 
damage to property is threatened or done; 
and nothing shall be deemed property for this 
purpose which is not tangible and transfer- 
able.” 


Referring to the recent in- 
Dominion’s part terview between a western 
in unemploy- delegation and the Domin- 
ment insurance. jon Government on the sub- 

ject of unemployment in- 
surance, the Prime Minister explained further 
the policy of the government on the question 
of unemployment insurance when replying in 
the House of Commons on February 27, to an 
inquiry addressed to him by Mr. Woodsworth. 
The member for Winnipeg North Centre asked 
whether, in view of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment to the western delegation on the previous 
day, the government would be willing to call 
a special conference so that this matter might 
be expedited. Mr. King answered as fol- 
lows :— 

“My recollection is that a special commit- 
tee of this House considered this question 
last session and brought to the House a report 
to the effect that unemployment insurance 
was necessarily a matter with which provincial 
governments rather than the federal govern- 
ment would have to deal. I think I expressed 
the view yesterday that in my opinion a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance would be a 
constructive way to deal with the unemploy- 
ment problem, to which system not only the 
employer and the governments concerned 
would contribute, but the worker also. If the 
provinces make a move in this matter and it 
appears that the federal government can be 
of assistance in helping to bring about uni- 
formity as between the provinces of any plan 
proposed, or can co-operate in other ways in 
any discussion on the subject, we shall be 
glad upon invitation to take the matter under 
consideration.” 


A statement by the Minister of Labour 
was noted in the last issue (page 106) to the 
effect that the Dominion Government was 
taking steps to ascertain the views of the pro- 
vincial governments on the question of the 
establishment of a system of unemployment 
insurance. An account of the interview with 
the western delegation is given on another 
page of this issue. 


The Commerce of the Na- 


Canadian tion, the official organ of 
employers and the Canadian Chamber of 
unemployment. Commerce, described in its 


February issue the recent 
activities of that body in connection with un- 
employment in Canada as follows:— 

“The Canadian Chamber has memoralized 
its member Boards and Chambers, asking them 
to assist in alleviating unemployment in Can- 
adian communities. Throughout the Dominion 
there has been an encouraging response to 
this appeal and the local organizations are 
making splendid efforts to help the unem- 
ployed. In Winnipeg and Vancouver, definite 
action has been taken by the calling of con- 
ferences to discuss this situation. In each 
instance neighbour Boards, Chambers and 
municipalities have attended, as well as labour 
organizations and service clubs. There has 
never been, perhaps, as widespread an interest 
taken in the unemployment problem as this 
year, and it is reasonable to expect that efforts 
to find ways and means towards a solution 
will not be altogether unfruitful. It would 
seem that in future an earlier start might be 
made and plans more carefully laid against 
this periodic ailment in our economic life.” 


The management of the 


Baltimore and Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


Ohio Railway way and the executive 
agreement to board of Shop Craft System 
stabilize No. 30, assisted by B. M. 
employment Jewel, president, and O. S. 


Beyer, consulting engineer, 
of the Railway Employees’ Department, Am- 
erican Federation of Labour, signed an agree- 
ment in February whereby regular em- 
ployment as to be provided for all 
shop craft mechanics, helpers and ap- 
prentices. The number of employees who 
are provided for in the agreement is 
greater by 231 than the number actually in 
service at the date of the agreement. Labour, 
the weekly newspaper published by the A.F. 
of L., states that the working of the plan 
will be watched with interest by other indus- 
tries and other railroads, inasmuch as lay-offs 
and furloughs are undoubtedly the worst evils 
confronting industry to-day. A similar plan, 
placed in effect by unions and management, 
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has been in operation for two years on a 
smaller railroad, the Seaboard Air Line. 

Under the terms of the agreement the man- 
agement will build up the present force by 
reinstating the passenger car repair men at 
Washington, Indiana, adding two freight car 
repair units, and by making some slight ad- 
ditions to roundhouse forces. Back shops, 
or heavy repair points, which have been shut 
down four days at the close of each month, will 
go back on the 44-hour week, thus making a 
definite gain of two work days a month. The 
agreement also makes provision for filling the 
day by day vacancies due to absence of 
regular employees. These places will be given 
to furloughed employees who hold themselves 
available for call, the number to be regulated 
by local committees and management, so that 
such men will get at least three days’ work 
a week. It is estimated that from 1,200 to 
1,500 men will be employed in this way, mak- 
ing a total of 12,950 on the rolls. 

President W. J. McGee, in a letter addressed 
to the members of the System Federation, 
appealed to them to do all in their power 
to (1) reduce overtime, (2) save material, (3) 
get business, (4) consider the desirability of 
continuing the 44-hour week at least during 
the summer months and advise the secretary 
of the federation in this regard. 

Prior to June 1, 1980, a conference will be 
held to determine what amendments, if any, 
may be necessary to cover the balance of the 
year. The System Federation convention to 
be held in May will consider the progress of 
the plan at that date. 


The Right Hon. J. R. Mac- 
Donald, Prime Minister, an- 
nounced in the _ British 
House of Commons on Jan- 
uary 22, that the govern- 
ment has decided to set up 
a permanent Economic Advisory Council. The 
purpose of the new body is to advise the gov- 
ernment in economic matters, and to make 
continuous study of developments in trade 
and industry and in the use of national and 
imperial resources, of the effect of legislation 
and fiscal policy at home and abroad, and of 
all aspects of national, imperial and interna- 
tional economy with a bearing on the pros- 
perity of the country. 

The Council will be subject to the general 
directions of the Prime Minister. It will 
take over and expand the functions of the 
existing Committee of Civil Research. It 
will keep in close touch with the departments 
affected by its work with a view to the con- 
certed study of economic problems of national 
interest, but it will interfere in no way with 
the functions or responsibilities of ministers 


Economic 
Advisory 
Council in 
Great Britain 


or of the departments over which they pre- 
side, and it will have no administrative or 
executive powers. 

The Chairman of the Council will be the 
Prime Minister, and the other members will 
be, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Privy Seal (while the present duties are at- 
tached to that office), the President of the 
Board of Trade, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, such other ministers as the 
Prime Minister may from time to time sum- 
mon, and such other persons chosen by the 
Prime Minister in virtue of their special 
knowledge and experience in industry and 
economics. The Council will meet when sum- 
moned by the chairman, and as regularly 
as is found possible. The chairman may ap- 
point standing committees and also such com- 
mittees for special purposes as may be re- 
quired. 

In reply to a question in the House of Com- 
mons on February 12, the Prime Minister 
gave the following further information with 
regard to the membership and staff of the 
Council :— 

“The following have consented to serve as 
members of Economic Advisory Council:— 
Sir Arthur Balfour, Mr. Ernest Bevan, Mr. 
W. R. Blair, Sir John Cadman, Mr. W. M. 
Citrine, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Mr. Ernest Deben- 
ham, Sir Andrew Duncan, Sir Daniel Hall, Sir 
William Hardy, Mr. J. M. Keynes, Sir Al- 
fred Lewis, Sir William McLintock, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Mr. R. H. Tawney.” 


The Hon. Senator Wagner 
introduced in the United 
States Senate in February 
three measures designed to 
relieve the unemployment 
situation. The first would 
establish a Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board composed of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture an] Labour. 
This Board would study the indices of build- 
ing construction and employment and “ ad- 
vise the President from time to time of the 
trend of employment and business activity 
and of the existence or approach of periods 
of business depression and unemployment in 
the United States or in any substantial por- 
tion thereof.” Whenever, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board, the President finds there 
exists or within the six months next followjng 
there is likely to exist, such a period of busi- 
ness depression or unemployment he is re- 
quested to transmit to Congress by special 
message supplemental estimates for emergency 
appropriations to be expended upon public 
works in the area of depression “in order to 
prevent unemployment and permit the Gov- 
ernment to avail itself of the opportunity for 


Unemployment 
measures in 
United States 
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speedy, efficient, and economical construction 
during any such period.” 


The second bill would establish a national. 


system. of public employment offices. The bill 
would create the United States Employment 
Service as a separate bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labour under a director general to 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the consent of the Senate. 

The third bill would provide for an amend- 
ment to the Act creating the Department of 
Labour, and directs the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics to “collect, collate, report, and pub- 
lish at least once each month full and com- 
plete statistics of the volume of and changes 
in employment as indicated by the number of 
persons employed, the total wages paid, and 
the total hours of employment, in the fol- 
lowing industries and their principal branches: 
(1) Manufacturing; (2) mining, quarrying, 
and crude petroleum production; (3) building 
construction; (4) agriculture and lumbering; 
(5) transportation and communication; (6) 
the retail and wholesale trades; and such other 
industries as the Secretary of Labour may 
deem it in the public interest to include.” 


Mr. B. S. Rowntree, of the 
firm of Rowntree and Com- 
pany, Limited, of York, 
England, in a lecture de- 
livered recently at Oxford, 
described the measures 
taken by his firm to provide 
for employees who have been laid off. In 
1920 the directors of the company set aside 
a sum of £10,000 ($48,665) per year, or 1 per 
cent of the wages bill, whichever was the 
greater, in order to provide benefits supple- 
mentary to those given under the State 
scheme. In the case of persons dismissed, 
benefits are paid by the company, which, to- 
gether with the State benefit and any pay- 
ment from a trade union, amount to 50 per 
cent of the average earnings of the unemployed 
person. Additional benefit is given for a de- 
pendent wife and for each of not more than 
three children under 16 years of age up to 
@ maximum of 75 per cent of the average 
wage. These benefits are payable for a period 
proportionate to service. Workers laid off on 
short time receive benefit at the rate of 80 
per cent of what men and women dismissed 
receive. The annual charge to the company 
for this assistance has only in one instance 
reached the maximum of £10,000 named in 
the scheme. 

In 1924, owing to reorganizations, reduction 
of the force became necessary, and the com- 
pany helped the dismissed men to get a 
fresh start. Provision was made for paying 
over in a capital sum to those dismissed an 


English 
company’s pro- 
visions for its 
unemployed 
workers 


amount not to exceed 75 per cent of what 
might be due them as unemployment pay, 
together with a dismissal gratuity at the rate 
of one week’s salary for each year of continu- 
ous service over five years. In addition, a 
number of employees of the company were ap- 
pointed to aid in such matters as purchasing, 
advertising, and keeping stock. This aid has 
been continued, and is used as supplementary 
to all other plans adopted. 

In 1928 when a rather larger number than 
usual had to be laid off owing to improve- 
ments and reorganizations, the company, find- 
ing that the labour market in York could 
not absorb any further surplus labour, tried 
to secure positions for the workers’ elsewhere 
in England, undertaking to pay employers who 
would take them £2 ($9.73) a week for one 
year, as a contribution toward the cost of 
training them for new work. 

Mr. Rowntree described the special efforts 
made by the company to cope with unem- 
ployment in 1929. Soon after the beginning 
of 1929, he said, it became evident that it 
would be mecessary to dispense with the ser- 
vices of further men. It was undesirable 
to withdraw these men from York in any large 
numbers. Further, it was less economical to 
make a payment out of revenue than to make 
a capital investment. Following the principle 
that the only real remedy for unemployment 
is to find other work, the directors decided 
to invest capital in fresh industries in York. 
They realized that the line of development 
where one industry was needing fewer workers 
was to inaugurate other industries which were 
likely to increase in strength and in their de- 
mands for labour. 

Altogether three small factories have been 
started in York. Rowntree & Co. (Ltd.) 
owned a factory which had been bought dur- 
ing the war as a warehouse and was standing 
empty. This has been so adapted that three 
small factories can be conducted in it, and 
it was expected that altogether 60 men would 
be employed by these concerns by the end of 
the year, This number Mr. Rowntree said will 
increase considerably in time, and with in- 
creased sales effort will be made to pay higher 
and higher wages. 


The results of two unem- 


Unemployment ployment surveys were 
in sample cities given in the February issue 
in United of the Monthly Labour 
States Review, published by the 

United States Department 
of Labour. <A study among 58,866 wage 


earners in Philadelphia in April, 1929, showed 
that 7-8 per cent were idle because of inability 
to obtain work, while an additional 2-6 per 
cent were idle on account of sickness or from 
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other causes. The persons covered by the 
study were selected as a representative cross 
section of the population of the city. It was 
found that the percentage of unemployment 
varied greatly among different groups. One- 
half of the 102 industrial blocks had more 
than 11-5 per cent of unemployment among 
their workers, while in blocks in which the 
professional occupations predominated the cor- 
responding percentage was 1-8. A similar sur- 
vey of unemployment in Buffalo, N.Y., in 
November, 1929, covered 15,164 persons. Of 
this number, 821, or 5:4 per cent, were totally 
unemployed because of inability to find work, 
while the total number of unemployed from 
all causes combined was 1,509 and in addition 
981 persons had only part-time work. ‘Thus, 
of the whole group, 16-4 per cent were either 
idle or partly employed. 

A committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce recently drew up a program for 
steadying employment and decreasing of un- 
employment in the city. The program con- 
tained the following recommendations:—(1) 
An institute for regularization of employment; 
(2) improvement of the system of bringing 
jobs and workers together; (3) a prosperity 
reserve of public work; (4) vocational train- 
ing and vocational guidance in the public 
schools; (5) understanding the facts; (6) ap- 
pointment by the chamber of commerce of a 
standing committee of five to seven to com- 
bat unemployment. 


The Alberta Legislature 
adopted the following reso- 
lution on February 18:— 
“That the Government do 
appoint a committee repre- 
sentative of all parties im 
this Assembly to investigate the question of 
the granting of assistance towards cost of the 
secondary education of the children of deceased 
and disabled ex-service men and thereafter 
during the present session make a recommen- 
dation to this Assembly.” 


Education of 
children of 
ex-service 

men in Alberta 


: The claim that “no railroad 
Apprentices in in North America can ap- 


Canadian proach the record of the 
National Canadian National Rail- 
Railways ways In retaining in its em- 


ploy so large a number of 
apprentices following their period of proba- 
tion,” was made by Mr. A. H. Eager, general 
superintendent of motive power and car equip- 
ment of the Western Region of the com- 
pany, in presenting certificates to thirty-two 
graduating apprentices at the eighth annual 
banquet of the Winnipeg apprentices of the 
company in the Fort Garry Hotel on March 


1. Eighty-five per cent of the boys who 
graduate from the apprentice schools of the 
Canadian National Railways, he said, are to 
be found among the craftsmen employed in 
the shops of the company. He maintained 
that this was ‘a condition which no other trans- 
portation company can rival, stating that 
there was a growing appreciation of the value 
of this training. which is educational as well 
as mechanical. He expressed the hope that 
the young men who passed out of these schools 
would avail themselves of the larger educa- 
tional facilities which the company offered 
through its night schools and other facilities. 
In doing so they would fit themselves for the 
higher opportunities that are always available 
in a large corporation for those who have 
prepared themselves to accept them. He hoped 
that many of those graduating this year would 
eventually find themselves occupied not only 
in the shops, but in some of the many ex- 
ecutive positions of the company. 

Mr. A. A. Tisdale, general manager of the 
Western Region, said that the executive 
recognized the value of the apprentice schools 
and was giving them its fullest support. One 
of their staunchest supporters is the president, 
Sir Henry Thornton, who regards the appren- 
tice schools of the system as among the finest 
elementary schools of railroading on the Con- 
tinent. The value of these schools, he said, 
was also evident in the high type of young 
men they were attracting. He pointed out 
that the highest offices within the service are 
within the reach of every young man who 
applies himself and the opportunities for 
suecess greater in no industry than in that 
of railroading. 

More than four hundred people were present 
at the banquet, which was under the chairman- 
ship of one of the apprentices, E. J. White- 
way. 


The following description 


Duties of a of the duties and problems 


Vocational of a guidance director is 
Guidance given by Mr. Fintz, as- 
Director sistant supervisor of man- 


ual arts, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, in an article appearing 
in the February issue of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine. In a large high school, he said, 
a guidance director should be one of the most 
valuable and indispensable members of the 
principal’s staff. The duties of this office are 
manifold, and the guidance program should 
have a prominent part in the organization. 
The person responsible for this task should be 
permitted or required to formulate a program 
that will reach into every room in the build- 
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ing. The importance of this position is based 
upon the fact that it forms the connecting 
link between the school and the ultimate job. 
The duties of the guidance director, under the 
jeadership of a progressive principal, in- 
clude:— 

(1) Classification of available occupations 
in the community; 

(2) Analysis of physical and 
quirements of jobs; 

(3) Study of possibilities for advancement; 

(4) Securing information in regard to work- 
ing conditions in the various occupations. 

(5) Understanding of social requirements— 
How juvenile workers can best meet their 
new period of social, civic and economic ad- 
justment. 

(6) Placement and follow-up. 

Guidance should have its beginning not later 
than the second year in the junior high school, 
and should continue through the high school. 
Because of this early beginning, the problem 
becomes complex. The boys and girls neither 
understand themselves nor are they under- 
stood by others. Therefore, guidance and 
training are especially needed. 


mental re- 





The United States Monthly Labor Re- 
view, February, 1930, contains an account of 
the growth of the movement to provide for 
insurance and old-age pensions by means of 
collective agreements. The first known ex- 
ample of action by trade unions to gecure the 
protection of life and sickness insurance for 
their members was an agreement between a 
street railway company and its employees in 
1926. Several street railway companies have 
since concluded such agreements and copies 
of recent agreements received by the bureau 
show a further extension of the movement. 
Electrical workers’ agreements in two cities 
provide for life insurance of $3,000 per man, 
$30 per month for total disability, and $40 
per month pension after the age of 65 years, 
to be paid for by the industry. Street-rail- 
way employees in one city are provided with 
life insurance of $1,000 and a monthly pension 
of $58 if they have had 20 years’ service with 
the company upon reaching the age of 65. 





During the month of February a total of 
5,271 accidents were reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario in the 
industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 24 of which 
were fatal cases; in. Schedule 2 industries 400 
accidents were reported, including 3 fatal cases; 
310 Crown cases, 4 of which were fatal, were 
also reported during the month, making in all 
5,981, of which 31 were fatal. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has published the results of a study of 
earnings and hours of labour in 1929 in 
foundries and machine shops. The average 
hourly earnings throughout the country in 
foundries were 62.4 cents and in machine 
shops 63.8 cents, and the average full-time 
hours per week were 51 in foundries and 50.3 
in machine shops. Compared with 1927, the 
date of the last previous survey, average 
earnings. per hour show no increase in 
foundries, but an increase of 1.3 cents in 
machine shops, while average full-time weekly 
hours decreased slightly in foundries and in- 
creased slightly in machine shops. 





The United States Public Health Service 
co-operates with the other public departments 
and also with ‘certain non-official agencies by 
supplying the medical service required in their 
work. For example, it assists the US. Em- 
ployers’ Compensation Commission in the hos- 
pital and out-patient treatment of disabled 
Federal employees; in physical examinations 
and special investigations, by the appoint- 
ment of a permanent board iof medical officers 
for disputed and difficult claims; by medical 
assistance in carrying out the longshoremen’s 
and harbour workers’ compensation Act and 
the District of Columbia workmen’s compen- 
sation Act, by giving advice in regard to medi- 
cal problems connected with compensation and 
hospital and out-patient treatment of in- 
jured Federal employees. 





Trade Union Membership in United States 


Trade-union membership in the United 
States was somewhat smaller in 1929 than in 
1926 according to a summary of the latest 
edition of the Handbook of American Trade- 
Unions published by ‘the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Unions in the 
American Federation of Labor, however, re- 
port an increase of 126,480 over the figure for 
1926. The aggregate membership of all 
trade unions both within and without the 
American Federation of Labor, in 1929, was 
4,331,251. Since 1926 ten national organizations 
have passed out of existence, but most of these 
were small dual organizations which have been 
absorbed by larger bodies, and during the 
same period three new dual organizations have 
developed in different fields. The greatest in- 
creases in membership are reported in the 
construction industry and in public service. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


qo employment situation at the end of 
February was reported by superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows:— 

Large catches of fish were reported from 
the Province of Nova Scotia, and this industry 
seemed to be fairly busy. Operators in the 
pulpwood cutting industry report large out- 
puts, but log hauling, which was good during 
most of the winter, was being interfered with 
by mild weather. Building and construction 
seemed to be quite active for the winter 
time at Halifax, though somewhat quiet else- 
where. Coal mining continued to show normal 
winter production. Manufacturing was re- 
ported as normal, with the iron and steel in- 
dustries showing a fair amount of business. 
Rail transportation showed some improvement, 
while trade was seasonally good. The usual 
number of women domestic workers were being 
placed. 

Good catches were likewise reported by the 
fishing industry in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. Logging in this province was rapidly 
drawing to a close and camps were beginning 
to break up. Some construction work was be- 
ing carried on at the different centres, and in 
fact the volume of work appeared to be quite 
heavy for the season. Manufacturing was 
normally busy, without any outstanding fluctu- 
ations reported, ‘Transportation and trade 
were both stated to be fair. Some women do- 
mestic workers were being placed. 

Quebec employment offices reported orders 
for farm hands as beginning to come in. While 
very few orders for bushmen were being re- 
ceived by the offices in this province, one 
office in the northern section reported a short- 
age in the number of applicants. Operations 
on a large scale were expected in the mining 
districts shortly though at the moment con- 
ditions were quiet. Changes in manufacturing 
were not material though a slight revival in 
the boot and shoe industry and in the rubber 
industry was reported: textiles were stated 
to be busy. Orders were beginning to come 
into the offices for building labourers, and 
quite a volume of civic construction work was 
in progress throughout the province. Trade 
was rather dull. Applicants exceeded vacan- 
cies in the women’s domestic sections. 

Spring farm orders were becoming more 
noticeable in the Ontario employment offices. 
While practically every office in this province 
reported a surplus of building and construction 


workers, quite a substantial volume of work 
appeared to be under way in the different 
centres, Fluctuations both up and down in 
the manufacturing industries were reported 
at different centres, but none of them were 
outstanding and conditions remained practic- 
ally normal. With the cutting season almost 
finished, vacancies for logging workers were not 
numerous although a few were being placed. 
While the mining industry was not engaging 
many additional workers, substantial activity 
in this line was again reported as proceeding. 
The normal situation as regards women do- 
mestic workers seemed at least temporarily 
reversed, in view of the fact that at most 
offices applicants either equalled or exceeded 
vacancies. 

Requirements for farm hands in Manitoba 
were not at all numerous and plenty of applic- 
ants were readily available for all jobs coming 
to hand, Winnipeg reported that there was 
no evidence of new building operations start- 
ing as yet although some work was being 
carried forward, while other centres reported 
a small amount of work proceeding. The 
mining section of the province continued fairly 
busy, with nothing outstanding to report. The 
approaching close of the logging season occa- 
sioned a decline in the number of logging 
orders registered. Casual work for labourers 
was rather quiet apart from civic work being 
carried on. The women’s domestic sections 
reported relatively few orders being received. 

In Saskatchewan the number of vacancies 
for farm hands being registered showed an in- 
crease. Some small railway construction pro- 
jects were under way in this province, Build- 
ing construction under way was normally 
slack in the winter season, except in the case 
of civic work being carried on for relief pur- 
poses. Demands for women domestics were 
not particularly numerous, Generally speak- 
ing the employment situation throughout the 
Province of Saskatchewan was quiet. 

Applicants for farm work were rather numer- 
ous in Alberta by comparison with vacancies 
registered. Building and construction were 
fairly active for the winter season, particularly 
in the larger centres, Although colder weather 
caused a temporary improvement in the coal 
mining situation, it was not anticipated that 
things would pick up much in this line during 
the balance of the winter. Although the vacan- 
cies were of a short duration Alberta offices 
were notified of a fair number of logging posi- 
tions. Generally speaking conditions through- 
out the province seemed to show some im- 
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provement, although more than sufficient ap- ing made. Mining districts reported about 
plicants were available to take any work offer- normal operations. As might be expected at 
ing. this time of year, construction in most dis- 

Some improvement was reported in the log- tricts was fairly quiet. Manufacturing in- 
ging industry in the different localities of Brit- dustries showed somewhat brighter prospects 
ish Columbia, and a few placements were be- for the future though this condition was not 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 




















1930 1929 1929 1928 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Stee See cee 160,279,066] 174,842,396) 180,854,473 194,254,726] 227,866,165 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............... > ol wea ame 84,910,377 84,365, 155 97,042,055 96,958, 301 94,620,925 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............. 73,507,327 88,520, 355 82, 259, 345 94,942,041 130, 847, 423 
Customs duty collected....... Shal: chet sige... 13,177,425 13, 764, 587 15, 506, 308 14,753,062 15,476, 165 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS AS LR SOR eee 3,211,421,766] 3,804, 648,764] 3,427, 281,316) 4,095,329, 745) 3,866, 181,970 
Bank notes in circulation...... + UN pat aes See 156,062,061 175, 496, 699 162,332,853 158,119, 625 186,086, 685 
Bank deposits, savings......... + TER ees be sn 1,439, 814,864) 1,434,405, 212) 1,518,536, 768] 1,525,986, 284] 1,520,285, 026 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,383,806, 716) 1,402, 787,330] 1,248,466, 643] 1,220,963,096) 1,230,985, 708 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common Stocks................- 155-3 155-7 156:5 209-4 207 -4 183-6 

Preferred stocks................- 98-8 97-9 100-4 108-1 107-4 107-9 

(1) Index of interest rates......... 102-3 102-3 102-3 98-1 97-1 96-0 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 

TUT DOT 5a, 5 Piaeitcnswie.s oeaene teh tate 94-0 95-6 96-2 95-7 94-5 94-5 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

Re RAE, AE Pe a 8, UL $ 22-12 22-17 22-11 21-41 21-55 21-56 
i Business failures, number........ 209 264 259 175 214 210 
3) Business failures, liabilities.. $ 7,539,155 6,171, 769 3, 753, 882 2,417,189 2,532,865 3,012,925 
(?)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures....... 111-6 111-2 119-1 110-5 109-1 116-7 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 10-8 11-4 9-3 6:3 6-36 4.2 
AMMIgrAtION ss 5 cs ss hetok me SEE AA I « «k sie e'so es wk 4,944 4,634 4,164 5,515 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue, 

fretghitscm ek. ator: cars 231,660 225,408 213,005 264,214 235, 603 252,589 

(°) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 16,451,201 16;822, OGORO. . atone free 19,614,509 S317 F9680). the. ste eee 
(7) Operating expenses..... Or Ron AS 2255 el ee eer rei car cme, a 16,460,137 165235672 wean ttn deeee 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... > ELS Pee aes Sa 12, 671, 403 15,518, 232 14,458,245 15,865,599 21,092,079 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
bii{c th tN ee aa ore aN SU eeeece ees. « 11, 935, 620 12,364, 963 12, 666, 872 13, 969, 667 17,935, 323 
Steam railways, freight in 
GORATTILOS stattciciers sre « are. sieera cee <A Pee EEE oe | oveiel decay. oc ull Rae = 2, 86652435191) 33110 1438.700\8: ee ate 
Building permits.............. Soe eraieinare.  « 7,189, 741 14, 688 , 682 10,473,479 8,416, 880 16,095, 160 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 28,464, 400 37,529, 900 82,549, 000 28,425, 800 41,962,000 18,905,000 
Mineral production— 

Pigiron: Kin. viet as tons 70, 600 87,079 82,632 93,939 87, 764 103,450 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 106, 612 115, 200 82,415 117,445 116, 260 103, 054 

Hero aoya, tee eee 6, 943 6,986 5,790 6,475 5,160 

Coal Aah Oat bier oie iT ape 1,630,178 1, 488, 220 1, 610,528 1, 536, 641 1,518, 635 
Crude petroleum imports . 77, 727, 000 67,060, 000 45,483,000 57,449, 000 71,914,000 
Rubber imports............... , 6,365, 000 4,735,000 6,514,000 8,420,000 5,865,000 
Cotton imports................ lbs. 10, 626, 000 13,029, 000 13, 089, 000 18, 485, 000 17,487,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

MUM DIA ses Aele b culeats aistente DG site| Serer. ess: 118, 271, 037 296, 489, 324 154, 106, 766 111,709,490 196,018,977 
Flour production.............. Dbisip eee LE ae. oe 1,073,000 1,600,000 1,698, 000 1,672,000 
Sugar manufactured........... |W oy a >< 31,239,000 108, 694, 000 44,463,000 17, 746, 000 102,311,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ keawuboliotebie tints. 49,853,000 49,517,000 48, 088, 000 48, 641,000 46,481, 000 
(®)Sales of insurance........... FB ise 46, 268, 000 54, 857, 000 46,957,000 50, 116, 000 56, 223,000 
Newsprintivas.) eae, es CONS AR ee a edie. as 206, 305 230,008 187, 200 212,191 208, 484 
Automobiles, passenger.............]....0-ceeceees 8,856 4,426 28,486 17,164 6, 734 
(1°) Index of physical volume of 

business........... Storie Sify oe enon, Sean A 168-4 152-6 183-7 211-6 165-4 
Industrial production... 0... > [teen ce 187-8 161-3 203-1 209-0 165-3 
Manufseturing: LUG RAGA Le eu AOU)... « 148-3 179-8) 180-9 170-2 
ie Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) Bradstreet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(4) Figures for end of previous months. (9) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn: 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending March 1, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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yet reflected in an increased number of orders. 
The employment situation as affecting general 
labour did not show any particular improve- 
ment, and quite a number were seeking work 
of this description. 


Though still affected to some 
extent by inventory shut- 
downs, and more so by con- 
tinued seasonal slackness in 
the out-of-door industries, employment showed 
a slight increase at the beginning of February. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 7,062 firms, whose staffs ag- 
gregated 971,774 persons, as compared with 
967,996 on January 1. Reflecting this advance, 
the index (average 1926=100) stood at 111.6 
at the beginning of February, while in the 
preceding month it was 111.2 and on February 
1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 110.5, 102.0, 96.6, 91.8, 87.1, 
91.7, 90.6, 79.9 and 91.2, respectively. 

Reductions were recorded in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere the 
tendency was upward. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, construction, transportation and trade 
reported a falling-off, while mining and manu- 
facturing were brisker. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing, especially of iron and steel, textiles, 
lumber and electrical apparatus showed much 
improvement, as did also logging. On the 
other hand, transportation, construction and 
trade recorded jpronouniced seasonal curtail- 
ment. In Ontario, important gains were made 
in manufacturing, notably in the iron and steel, 
textile, lumber, non-ferrous metal, leather and 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquor divisions. 
Services also reported heightened activity, 
while there were seasonal reductions in trade 
and .construction, and logging and transpor- 
tation also released employees. In the Prairie 
Provinces, manufacturing, mining and logging 
were more active, but shrinkage was recorded 
in trade, construction, transportation and com- 
munications. In British Columbia, there was 
recovery in manufacturing, logging, com- 
munications and construction, while transpor- 
tation was slacker. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, while Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg showed re- 
ductions. In Montreal, manufactures regis- 
tered substantial recovery, especially in the 
iron and steel, tobacco, textile and electrical 
apparatus groups, but there were marked sea- 
sonal losses in transportation, trade and con- 
struction. In Quebec, manufalctures reported 
curtailment, and trade and construction were 
seasonally slacker. In Toronto, heavy sea- 
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sonal decreases took place in trade, construc- 
tion and transportation, but there were im- 
portant gains in manufacturing, notably in 
textiles and iron and steel. In Ottawa, manu- 
facturing was brisker, especially in the pulp, 
and paper division, while trade, transporta- 
tion and communications were seasonally quiet. 
In Hamilton, employment showed a further 
falling-off, mainly in trade and construction. 
In Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
important recovery was indicated, chiefly in 
automobile plants. In Winnipeg, the number 
employed showed a contraction, mainly in 
trade and communications, while manufactures 
were somewhat busier. In Vancouver, the 
manufacturing industries reported consider- 
able recovery, and construction was also 
brisker. 

An analysis of the return by industries 
shows marked improvement in manufacturing, 
notably in the iron and steel, textile, lumber, 
leather, non-ferrous metal and tobacco divi- 
sions, while there were losses in animal food, 
pulp and paper, musical instrument and build- 
ing material factories. Logging and mining 
also showed improvement, but activity de- 
clined in communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and trade, the 
losses in the last named being extensive, as 
is usual following the activity of the Christ- 
mas and holiday season. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1939. 


The local trade union situa- 


TRADE tion showed slight change 
UNION only during January from the 
REPORTS. previous month, the 1,772 

labour organizations from 


which returns were tabulated, with 211,811 
members, indicating 10.8 per cent of idle- 
ness compared with 11.4 per cent at the end 
of December. Less favourable conditions, 
however, prevailed than in January, 1929, when 
6.3 per cent of the members reported were 
unemployed. In comparing with the returns 
for December, Quebec unions reported the 
most noteworthy expansion during the month 
under review, the garment trades of the prov- 
ince showing considerable recovery from the 
depression which has existed for several 
months. The Prairie Provinces also reported 
some employment advance, improvement on 
a moderate scale being recorded in railway 
operation and car shops which have shown 
considerable curtailment of employment for 
some time due to the reduced movement of 
grain. In Ontario the situation remained prac- 
tically unchanged, while Nova Scotia, New 
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Brunswick and British Columbia unions re- 
flected slight reductions in the employment 
volume available. With the exception of 
Manitoba all provinces participated in the 
downward employment trend shown in com- 
parison with January, 1929, while the im- 
provement indicated in that province was 
slight. 

A more detailed report on unemployment at 
the close of January, as indicated by local 
trade unions, appears on another page of this 
issue. 


Reports of the Employment 
EMPLOYMENT Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of January, 1930, 
ReEPorTS. showed 27,318 references of. 


persons to positions, and a 
total of 25,929 placements. Of these the place- 
ments in regular employment were 15,350, of 
which 11,904 were of men and 3,446 of women, 
while placements in casual work were 10,579: 
Vacancies offered by employers to the Ser- 
vice numbered 27,365, and of these 19,548 were 
for men and 7,817 for women, while applica- 
tions for employment were registered from 
31,592 men and 12,198 women, a total of 43,- 
790. A decline was shown in vacancies and 
placements when the above figures were com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, 
while applications showed a nominal increase. 
Gains were, however, recorded in all trans- 
actions when a comparison was made with 
January last year, the reports for December, 
1929, showing 28,762 vacancies offered, 42,695 
applications made, and 27,811 placements 
effected, while in January, 1929, there were 
recorded 24,865 vacancies, 38,328 applications 
for work, and 22,800 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
January, 1930, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 

According to a report prepared 


BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau 
PERMITS AND of Statistics, the value of per- 
CONTRACTS mits issued in 61 cities during 
AWARDED. January, 1930, was $7,189,741, 


as compared with $15,585,992 
‘n the preceding month, and with $8,416,880 
in January a year ago. 

The Maclean Building Review states that 
the contracts awarded for February totalled 
$28 464,400. This figure is 1 per cent ahead 
of February last year which was hitherto the 
largest February total on record. Of the 
February 1930 total, $14,042,400 was for engi- 
neering purposes; $9,587,400 was for business 
buildings; $3,848,200 was for residential build- 
ings; $986,400 was for industrial purposes. 


The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during February by provinces was as follows: 
Ontario, $14,099,200; Quebec, $8,662,400; Brit- 
ish Columbia, $1,725,800; Nova Scotia, $1,- 
485,000; New Brunswick, $974,700; Alberta, 
$878,300; Manitoba, $508,600; Saskatchewan, 
$105,400; Prince Edward Island, $25,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in-. 
dustries durmg the recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 262. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statrstics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that industrial production 
made moderate recovery in January afiter the 
sharp reaction in the last quarter of 1929. 
After adjustment for seasonal tendencies, 
manufacturing, mining and construction were 
more active in the month under review. Cur- 
tailment was observed in the output of news- 
print, while the exports of lumber indicated 
expansion in demand from external markets. 
Marked gains were shown in the output of 
steel, and the production of pig iron was sub- 
stantially greater. The increase in the pro- 
duction of automobiles over December, after 
adjustment for seasonal tendencies, was 88 per 
cent. Production is normally only slightly 
greatly in January than in December, while 
10,388 units were produced in the first month 
of the year compared with 5,495 units in De- 
cember. The imports of petroleum and rub- 
ber were also much greater in January than 
in the preceding month, adjustments being 
made for seasonal tendencies. The index of 
manufacturing production summarizing con- 
ditions in the major industries, was 151-3 in 
the month under review, compared with 148-3 
in December. 

The index of mineral production shows that 
further expansion was made in January, though 
the precious metals were produced in lesser 
volume. The exports of copper and nickel 
indicate greater activity along these lines. 
Coal production was 1,630,000 tons, compared 
with 1,488,000 tons in December. The out- 
put of electric energy was 1,545,451,000 k.w.h., 
representing a gain, afiter seasonal adjust- 
ment, of 14 per cent over the preceding month. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


A summary of Canadian trade 


EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE. of National Revenue shows 

that in January, 1930, the 
merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $84,910,377 as compared with 
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$84 365,155 in the preceding month and with 
$96,958,301 in January, 1930. The chief im- 
ports in January, 1930, were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $18,436,134; Fibres, textiles and textile 
products, $15,251,124; Non-metallic minerals 
and products, $13,531,988. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
January, 1930, amounted to $73,507,327 as com- 
pared with $88,520,355 in December, 1929 and 
with $94,942,041 in January, 1929. The chief 
imports in January, 1980 were: Wood, wood 
products and paper, $22,046,284 ; non-ferrous 
metals and their products, $14,873,020; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$12,926,450. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1930, was almost twice as great as 
that occurring in January, 1930, a strike of 
women’s clothing factory workers at Hamilton 
involving over 1,500 workers accounting for 
the greater part of the increase. As compared 
with February, 1929, the figures for February, 
1930, show that, while fewer strikes occurred 
and less time loss was shown, the number of 
workers involved was over twice as large as 
in the same month last year. There were in 
existence during the month five disputes, in- 
volving 2,952 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 13,840 working days, as compared 
with four disputes involving 1,949 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 7,610 working 
days during January. In February, 1929, 
there were on record six disputes, involving 
1,218 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
21,760 working days. At the end of the month 
there were no disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were reported to be no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was slightly lower at 
$11.83 for February, as compared with $11.88 
for January; $11.15 for February, 1929; 
$11.08 for February, 1928; $1123 for Febru- 
ary, 1927; $11.50 for February, 1926; $10.93 
for February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; 
$10.53 for February, 19238; $10.61 for Febru- 
ary, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $15.77 for February, 
1920; $12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 for 
February, 1914. The most important declines 
were seasonal decreases in the prices of eggs 


and butter, while less important declines 
occurred in the prices of cheese, flour, beans, 
evaporated apples, sugar and coffee. The 
prices of beef, mutton, fresh and salt pork, 
bacon and potatoes were higher. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $22.12 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$2257 for January, $21.41 for February, 1929; 
$21.25 for February, 1928; $21.46 for Febru- 
ary, 1927; $21.87 for February, 1926; $21.19 
for February, 1925; $211.18 for February, 1924; 
$21.17 for February, 1923; $21.07 for Febru- 
ary, 1922; $24.85 for February, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak) ; $24.71 for February, 
1920; $19.80 for February, 1918; and $14.54 
for February, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again lower at 94.0 for February, as com- 
pared with 95.6 for January; 95.7 for Febru- 
ary, 1929; 96.8 for February, 1928; 97.6 for 
February, 1927; and 102.2 for February, 1926. 
In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the eight main groups 
were lower, the Vegetables and Vegetables 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
grains, milled products and tea; the Animals 
and their Products group, due to lower prices 
for furs, butter and fresh eggs, which more 
than offset higher prices for hogs; the Textile 
and Textile Products group, due mainly to 
lower prices for cotton, raw wool, hemp and 
sisal; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, because of declines in the prices of 
cedar shingles, hemlock lumber and ground 
wood pulp; the Iron and its Products group, 
due to lower prices for steel sheets; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
because of lower quotations for lead, silver, 
tin and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products, due to declines in the prices of 
coal, sand and gravel; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices for 


~ shellac. 





The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics has published in its Safety Code Series, 
No. 509, the “textile safety code”, sponsored 
by the National Safety Council. The code 
was formulated by the Textile Safety Code 
Committee. This is a committee of the 
American Standards Association, a national 
body organized to promote the development 
of industrial standards and codes for adoption 
and enforcement by States and for voluntary 
adoption by individual industrial concerns. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1930 


URING the month of February an appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board 
of Concilation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour from em- 
ployees of the Sydney and Louisburg Railway, 
a subsidiary of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration. Ninety-one employees were stated 
to be directly affected by the. dispute, the 
classes involved being freight handlers, bag- 
gagemen, trackmen and clerks, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. The dispute grew out of the em- 
ployees request for increased wages and minor 
changes in working conditions. The applica- 
tion was receiving consideration at the close 
of the month. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Concilation and Investigation was 
reported in the December issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre as having been received from linemen, 
cablemen, station operators, assistant opera- 


tors, lamp trimmers, maintenance men, elec- 
tricians, electricians’ helpers and assistants, 
steam engineers, chauffeurs, steam main service 
men, and other mechanics, employed by the 
Hydro-Electric System of the city of Winni- 
peg, and being members of the Hydro and 
Mechanical Workers’ Unit and Pointe du 
Bois Unit of the Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees of Winnipeg. The employees’ request 
for increased wages was stated in the applica- 
tion as being the cause of the dispute, two 
hundred and twenty-five men being directly 
affected. A Board of Concilation and Investi- 
gation was established in this case by the Min- 
ister of Labour during February, composed as 
follows: Mr. W. M. Neal, general manager, 
Western Lines of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Winnipeg, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Messrs. Wm. G. Chace and Harry 
Stephenson, both of Winnipeg, nominees of 
the city and employees respectively. 


ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT, 1926 


Report of the Board in dispute between Calgary Garage Dealers’ 
Association and Local Motor Mechanics’ Union 


HE report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed under the Labour 
Disputes Act in 1928 in connection with a dis- 
pute between Local Union No. 1006, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Calgary, 
and the Calgary Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was reprinted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1928, page 952. Another dispute 
having arisen in 1929, a Board was appointed, 
the chairman, Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, 
and the men’s representative, Mr. A. Davison, 
being the same as in 1928. In 1929, however, 
the Employers’ Association refused to appoint 
a representative on the Board, or to take any 
official cognizance of the proceedings. The 
Provincial Government finally appointed Mr. 
H. A. Howard, as a representative on the 
Board, to represent the point of view of the 
employers; and the Board, under the author- 
ity vested in it by the Labour Disputes Act, 
1926, issued subpoenas upon certain designat- 
ed members of the Garage Dealers’ Associa- 
tion in an endeavour, by evidence or other- 
wise, to have the point of view of the em- 
ployer adequately represented in the inquiry. 
The Report of the Board, after an intro- 
duction referring to the efforts made to ar- 


rive at a solution of a “most difficult prob- 
lem,” proceeds as follows:— 

“The spirit of co-operation and good will 
which distinguished the former proceedings 
have, unfortunately, been absent from the pre- 
sent proceedings. On the former occasion, 
both parties (without, it is true, bringing into 
issue one of the major questions involved, 
namely, the recognition of a union) agreed 
to accept what was an unanimous decision of 
the Board. Our difficulties have on _ the 
present occasion been increased throughout by 
the refusal of the employers (no doubt within 
their rights) to take any part in the proceed- 
ings, and by the ever-present danger that the 
Board itself could not agree on any findings 
satisfactory to the majority of its members. 
The present finding, from which the represen- 
tative of the employers dissents, is in the 
nature of a compromise. The representative 
of the employees has made what he considers 
considerable sacrifices, and the Chairman of 
the Board, with considerable hesitation on 
some points, particularly on the question of 
wages and working conditions incidental 
thereto, but with no hesitation on the ques- 
tion of the recognition of a Union, and the 
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consequent institution of a system of ap- 
prenticeship, has agreed with the finding of 
the men’s representative in order that some 
concrete answers may be promulgated to the 
difficult questions involved. At the outset, it 
is well to point out that automobile business 
in the city of Calgary, or elsewhere suffers, in 
our opinion, both from the employers’ point 
of view and from the employees’ point of 
view, from a surprising lack of organization 
and co-operation. This is no doubt mainly 
due to the nature of the business, to its sud- 
den and phenomenal growth, and to the eco- 
nomic structure in which the “used car” is 
playing an important, and in some respects 
a disastrous part. The Garage Dealers’ As- 
sociation is a somewhat haphazard organiza- 
tion in which certain proprietors, by no means 
all, of garages in the city of Calgary occasion- 
ally meet together for some mutually ad- 
vantageous and educational purpose. Condi- 
tions in various garages vary with the make 
of car:sold or repaired, and the nature of the 
work done. Some organizations are large and 
complex, others are purely personal businesses 
of an individual employing a few men. Many 
Calgary garages are not included in the as- 
sociation at all. All these facts make or- 
ganization and a settlement of individual dis- 
putes difficult. The business also involves in- 
timate personal contact with the public. 
“The Board has been swayed throughout 
by a desire to promote the welfare of the 
business in general, and to safeguard the in- 
terests of the public, who depend so much 
and to an ever increasing degree upon the 
efficiency of both the employer and employee. 
The majority of the Board believe that effi- 
ciency and that welfare will not be impaired 
by the frank recognition of the men’s or- 
ganization, which, while it is no doubt prompt- 
ed in the first instance by a desire to stabil- 
ize and improve wages and working conditions, 
does promise, and, in our opinion, will effect, 
a considerable improvement in the technical 
and educational experience, equipment, and 
efficiency of its members. In arriving at this 
conclusion we are not in favour of a closed 
shop, nor are we unmindful of the very 
natural attitude taken by many of the garage 
proprietors, who, by dint of hard work and 
business acumen, have raised themselves from 
the position of employee to that of employer. 
The fears expressed by some of the employer- 
witnesses, as to sympathetic strikes and co- 
ercion, we believe to be unfounded. There 
is no doubt that the occupation of the motor- 
mechanic is exposed to some health hazards 
which the nature of the business entails, but 
which the good will and the efforts of the 
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employer are doing everything possible to 
minimize. 

“The ratio of unemployment to employ- 
ment must, of course. vary in accordance with 
general business conditions; the particular 
business of the employing garage; weather 
conditions; and other matters beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. Without attempting to 
make a scientific estimate, which, from the 
facts available, is impossible, we think a fair 
percentage of lost time is probably 124 
per cent, no account being taken, nor should 
any account be taken, of overtime worked in 
the spring and summer months. There was 
presented to us a proposed agreement; and 
the agreement follows: 


AGREEMENT 


The intention of the following rules is to 
establish a more harmonious relationship and 
closer co-operation between the Company whose 
name is attached to this Agreement, and the 
Auto Mechanics, members of Local Lodge No. 
1006, International Association of Machinists. 


Rule No. 1— 

It is agreed that the employer will employ 
only auto mechanics who are members in good 
standing in the International Association of 
Machinists of Calgary, Alberta, or those who 
are both willing and eligible to become members 
of the said Association within a period of four- 
teen days from the date of their employment. 


Rule No. 2— 

(a) An auto mechanic who has acquired 
sufficient knowledge to prove his mechanical 
ability, to the satisfaction of the trade, shall 
be considered a journeyman. 

(6) An auto mechanic who has served two 
years at the trade, but who has not acquired 
sufficient knowledge to be rated as a journey- 
man, shall be classed as an advanced apprentice. 

(c) Employees shall be paid once a week in 
cash. 


Rule No. 8. Wage Scale— 
(a) The following rates of pay shall prevail 
in all shops signing “this agreement: 


Journeymen.. .. ..$ 1 00 per hour 
Advanced apprentices. . 0 95 per hour 
Apprentices— 


First six months.. gam, 1D 00 per week 
Second six months. .. .. 20 00 


peeondisres®. Uyavi see...) OV6a per hour 
Third year.. 0 75 
Fourth year. 090 “ ff 


(b) In sae where work is being done on 
the flat rate, or piece work basis, the mechanic 
doing such ‘work shall receive 50 per cent of 
the price charged on each operation. 

(c) Where a weekly wage is paid the follow- 
ing rates shall prevail: 


Journeymen.. .. .. .. ..$ 40 00 per week 
Advanced apprentices. . PA Vi hs 
Apprentices— 


First six months.. ..$ 15 00 per week 
Second six months.. .... 2000 “ “ 
Socond vies oan! ed leer seiedy * “ 
TMA Ee ox): cke uacdis Bann pho OLN = 
Hurtin vente: . sas on Tol OU 
It is Bia that above rates are minimum 
rates, and anyone now receiving more than the 
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above rates shall suffer no reduction on account 
of this agreement. 

(d) Men working on any other than recog- 
nized day ‘shifts shall receive five cents per 
hour above these rates of pay. 


Ruie No. 4— 
‘Hight hours shall constitute a day’s work, 


and shall be performed between the hours of 


8 am. and 5 p.m., except Saturday, when 4 
hours shall be worked from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 
All the time worked over the above hours shall 
be considered overtime and paid for at time 
and one-half. Where more than one shift is 
employed shall govern accordingly. It is under- 
stood that the employee may work on Sundays 
or holidays, not exceeding two men for minor 
adjustments of not more than one hour’s dura- 
tion, each for straight time of eight hours. On 
general repair and overhauling work overtime 
rates shall apply. Any mechanic called for 
Sunday or holiday work shall be guaranteed 
at least four hours’ pay. 


Rule No. 5— 

Each shop may have one apprentice, and one 
additional apprentice for each five journeymen 
or advanced apprentices. 


Rule No. 6— 
No employer shall operate a shop with less 
than one journeyman. 


Rule No. 7— 
In case of depression in business, seniority 
shall prevail in the lay-off of men. 


Rule No. 8— 

Members regularly employed shall not solicit 
or do work such as is being done by the em- 
ployer signing this agreement other than in 
their employer’s business or on their own cars. 
Any member violating this rule shall be liable 
to a fine of fifty dollars for the first offence 
Ha expelled from Lodge 1006 for the second 
offence. 


Rule No. 9— 

There shall be a shop committee appointed, 
in their own garage, who shall be recognized 
as an authority to handle all grievances as they 
may arise. Should the shop committee and the 
employer fail to settle a dispute, the matter 
shall be referred to higher officers of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. Employees 
shall not cease work nor strike, nor shall their 
employer resort to a lock-out while negotiations 
are being carried on to effect a settlement of 
any dispute. 


Rule No. 10— 

The International Association of Machinists 
shall furnish the employer with a recognized 
union shop card for display in the shop. The 
ecard, however, remains the property of the 
aforesaid Association, and may be removed 
upon violation of the rules of this agreement. 


Rule No. 11— 

The International Association of Machinists 
agrees to use all legitimate means in its power 
to further the interests of the employer signing 
this agreement. 


Rule No. 12— 

Employees shall furnish all necessary hand- 
tools used in their work. Special and cutting 
tools shall be furnished by the employer. 


Rule No. 13-— 

The agreement shall be in full force and effect 
from the date of signing until................ 
unless thirty days’ notice is given by either 
party desiring a change. 


All. new agreements shall be presented thirty 
days before the expiration of this agreement. 
It is provided, however, that in case neither 
party to this agreement presents a new agree- 
ment in writing, it shall remain in force and 
effect from year to year. 


Signed for the following garages, 
Signed for the I.A. of M. 


The decision of the majority of the Board 
concerning this agreement is as follows:— 


Rule No. 1— 

The Board would recommend that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Calgary 
Local No. 1006, be recognized (subject to the 
stipulations as to apprenticeship that follow) 
as the bargaining body for auto mechanics in 
the City of Calgary, but that the employer be 
free to employ persons outside this organization 
if he desires to do so. The Board is also of the 
opinion that, as a condition precedent to the 
recognition of a union, the usual clause with 
reference to not engaging in sympathetic strikes 
be inserted in any agreement, and further 
recommends that the union, as far as possible, 
if it is recognized, organize separate chapels 
for the various garages in accordance with the 
practice adopted by the Typographical and 
other unions. 


Rule No. 2 is approved. 


Rule No. 3— 

In order that some concrete recommendation 
may be made in this regard, the Chairman of 
the Board and the men’s representative in the 
circumstances cited above have agreed, with 
some hesitation on both sides, to the following 
wage scale, subject always to the institution 
of the apprenticeship system referred to herein: 


Suggested Hourly Rate—48-hour week— 


Beginning First year.. .. .25c. per hour 
My Second year. 44 4356.1“ *$ 
sd Third year.. DOE leu 
§ Fourth year. . (aes & 
¢ Hitthi/ years a) ae S158, nS 7 
ig Sith Veal nhs cece e 
sy Seventh year .. .85c. “ 4 


The Board is of the opinion that no person 
should be entitled to receive the maximum 
hourly wage, unless he has had a total experi- 
ence of not less than six years, of which two 
years shall have been in Calgary, and at least 
six months in the employing shop. As far as 
the flat rate is concerned, it is impossible, 
without a complete survey of each class of 
individual job, to arrive at a proper disposition 
as between employer and employee. The present 
percentage varies considerably, and we believe 
that the test should be that any reasonably good 
workman should be entitled to make, on a flat 
rate basis, at least as much as he could on a 
straight time basis. A split of 45 per cent for 
employee and 55 per cent for the employer 
would, in our opinion, in every instance allow a 
good return to the employee, but the Board is 
not to be considered as expressing an opinion 
that in many cases conditions might not justify 
either a downward or upward revision of the 
employees’ percentage. 

Rule No. 4— 
The majority of the Board have agreed upon 


Rule No. 4, provided that the innovation is 
entered into gradually, and that no undue dif- 
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ficulties are experienced in internal organiza- 
tion, or in the public convenience owing to the 
changed conditions. 


Rules 5, 6 and 7 are approved. 


Rule 8— 

This rule is approved. The question of fines, 
however, and punishment is a matter for the 
men’s organization to determine and it is the 
opinion of the Board that any violation of 
Rule No. 8 should render the mechanic liable 
to dismissal. 


Rule 9 is approved. 


Rules 10, 11, 12 and 18 are approved, and 
require no comment. 

In addition to the rules, as amended, quoted 
above, we believe that the men’s organization 
is not entitled to recognition, and the bene- 
fits that accrue from their continued existence 
as a bargaining body, unless they on their 
part undertake with the employer to institute, 
and continue, an efficient system of appren- 
ticeship in which young men entering the 
business will at their own expense and not at 
the expense of the employer, be trained both 
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practically and theoretically in this very im- 
portant trade. We believe that it should be 
incumbent upon all journeymen to instruct 
apprentices in the practical part of their work; 
that apprentices should be obligated to attend 
the Provincial Institute of Technology in their 
own time and at their own expense; and that 
some system of examination or other test be 
regularly and impartially introduced and con- 
tinued. 

In conclusion may be expressed the hope 
that both parties will show a desire to meet 
the views of the other, remembering that the 
trade they represent plays a very intimate 
part in the daily life, safety, and welfare of 
the public. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) A. Davison, 
Men’s Representative. 
(Sgd.) Leonarp W. BrocKkIncrTon, 


‘Chairman. 
January 25, 1930. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


IVE new decisions and a supplement to 
an earlier decision were recently given 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. This Board was established by 
a voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and cer- 
tain of the railway organizations, its original 
purpose being to secure uninterrupted service 
on the railways during the continuance of the 
war. The Board consists of six representa- 
tives of labour, one for each of the following 
railway brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Labourers. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazettr, December, 1929, 
and in previous issues. The third report of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of November, 1927. 


Supplement No. 1 to Case No. 348.—Cana- 
dian National Railway, (Atlantic Re- 
gion) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

This case was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazetrg, November, 1929, page 1206. It con- 
cerned the dismissal of a conductor for an 
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alleged neglect of orders, the Board deciding 
that discipline by dismissal was unduly severe, 
and that the employee should be reinstated, 
with a recommendation that the company 
should consider the question of compensating 
him for the time he was held out of service. 
In a subsequent statement issued by the 
Board and signed by the general Chairman 
of the Brotherhood, it was intimated that re- 
peated efforts had been made to settle the 
case with the company on the basis of the 
Board’s decision, but that the company de- 
clined to agree to do so, and the Brotherhood 
therefore submitted the case for further con- 
sideration and decision. 


Case No. 352.—Northern Alberta Railway 
Company and Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers. 

On April 9, 1929, a lineman carried a pas- 
senger on his speeder without having ob- 
tained permission from the general manager’s 
office to do so. However, he had secured the 
passenger’s signature to a standard form, be- 
ing a release of responsibility on the part of 
the company in case cf accident. The speeder 
met with an accident during the trip in which 
this passenger was slightly injured. The line- 
man, at the request of the passenger, in mak- 
ing his report of the accident, stated that no- 
body had been hurt. Later he was dismissed 
for giving false evidence at investigation and 
for violation of the general manager’s instruc- 
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tions. The evidence showed that the passen- 
ger was a timber cruiser for the Dominion 
Lands Department, and had formerly worked 
for the railway as a tie inspector. The com- 
pany maintained that the lineman carried the 
passenger without authority and without any 
transportation charge, and that he had en- 
deavoured by giving false evidence to cover 
up his violations of the regulations. They 
therefore refused to consider his reinstate- 
ment. The evidence submitted to the Board 
indicated that the lineman had committed an 
error in carrying a passenger without proper 
authority. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, however, the Board recommended 
reinstatement as from February 15, 1930. 


Case No. 353.—Northern Alberta Railways 
Company and Order of Railway Tele- 
graphers. 


Owing to wire trouble it was necessary, in 
order to move an extra train, to send a line- 
man ahead by speeder to arrange protection 
of the train at the next station. The lineman 
on arriving was unable to locate the station 
agent, who had gone off duty, .and it was 
alleged that he took no further action to- 
wards the protection of the train. For his 
failure to do so he was given forty demerit 
marks. The employees contended, however, 
that the employee had done his best to de- 
liver the message and should not be discip- 
lined. The Board did not sustain the con- 
tention of the employees. 


Case No. 354.—Northern Alberta Railways 
Company and Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. 


A section foreman was asked by the Pro- 
vincial Police Department of Alberta to trans- 
port the body of a deceased workman for 
burial to a point 56 miles distant. He replied 
that permission from the railway would be 
necessary, and this permission having been 
obtained he transported the body by hand- 
car. As he arrived at night and could not 
return that day the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board advanced him ten dollars with which 
to pay the board and lodging expenses of 
himself and his assistant. Afterwards the 
railway company wrote asking him to remit 
the sum to the railway, and to this letter the 
foreman replied with the suggestion that the 
railway should ascertain from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board the facts as to the dis- 
position and use of the ten dollars, and if, 


after doing so, the management still desired 
him to remit the money to the company, he 
would do so. No reply was received to this 
communication until the discipline of twenty 
demerit marks, followed by dismissal, was 
imposed. Officers of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees took up the 
case with the general manager, who refused 
to consider any modification of the discipline 
imposed, and declined to join in a submis- 
sion of the case to the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 355.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A brakeman was dismissed for his share of 
responsibility in connection with a collision 
between a freight train and ballast cars which 
were permitted to leave the passing track and 
run out on the main track. He was rein- 
stated after nearly two months, but the con- 
ductor and the rear brakeman, who were also 
dismissed, remained out of service. The em- 
ployees contended that the facts of the case 
did not warrant the brakeman’s dismissal, and 
that he should be reimbursed for all time lost. 
The Board considered that the fact of the 
brakeman’s permitting several cars to run out 
of the siding and to collide with a main line 
train was a proper cause for dismissal, and 
did not sustain the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 356.—Northern Alberta Railways 
Company and Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Clause A of Article 34 of the enginemen’s 
schedule provides that “Enginemen in through 
freight service not lon an assigned run will 
run first in first out. When for an avoidable 
reason (on the company’s part) they are run 
around they will be paid fifty miles for each 
run around.” 

An engineman and fireman submitted a 
claim for payment for fifty miles under this 
provision, alleging that they were not on any 
assigned run, and stood first for service, and 
that another crew had been sent out on a trip 
to which they were entitled. The company 
contended, however, that these men held a 
regularly assigned run, and did not come 
under the foregoing rule. The Board did not 
sustain the claim of the employees. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during February 
was five, as compared with four the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was 
almost twice as great as that for January, 
the strike of women’s clothing factory work- 
ers at Hamilton involving approximately 
2,000 workers accounting for the greater part 
of this increase. As compared with Febru- 
ary, 1929, the figures for February, 1930, show 
that, while fewer strikes occurred, over twice 
as many workers were involved although the 
time loss was much smaller than during the 
same month in 1929 during which a strike 
of cotton factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., 
and a strike of coal miners at Wayne, Alta., 
caused considerable time loss. 








Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
*February,1930....... 5 2,952 13,840 
*January, 19380........ 4 1,949 7,610 
February, 1929...... 6 1,218 21,760 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


‘ Two disputes, involving 1,852 workers, were 
carried over from January and three disputes 
commenced during February, all of which 
terminated during the month, two being in 
favour of the employers and three in favour 
of the workers. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were no disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is ayail- 
able as to five such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; plumbers, Kingston, Ont., April 


2, 1928, several employers; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., January 7, 1929, one employer; 
moulders, Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929, one 
employer, and shoe factory workers, Montreal 
P.Q., January 23, 1930, one employer. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


? 


Boot Facrory Workers, Monrrnay, P.Q.— 
In connection with the dispute involving boot 
and shoe workers in one factory in Montreal, 
from January 23, as stated in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre the employees ceas- 
ing work on that date applied to the Minister 
of Labour for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act on January 27. As a Board 
in this industry can be established only with 
the consent of the employer, and this was re- 
fused on February 7, no further proceedings 
were possible. The employer reported that 
he had signed a closed shop agreement with 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, that the 
establishment was being operated one hundred 
per cent, and that many of those who had 
ceased work had returned and applied for 
employment. The National Catholic Union 
of Shoe Workers reported that fifty-two out 
of the one hundred and twenty employees had 
ceased work when notified of the above men- 
tioned closed shop agreement, that early in 
March one-half of these had secured work 
elsewhere. The dispute has accordingly been 
added to the list of those not called off by the 
union although employment conditions are no 
longer affected. 


Women’s (CLOTHING Factory WorkKERS, 
Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, involving em- 
ployees in sixty-six women’s clothing factories 
in Toronto from January 28, was terminated 
on February 10 as result of the mediation of 
the Mayor and the Board of Control of the 
city of Toronto. An agreement was signed 
between the union, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union of America, and an 
association of employers providing for a ten 
per cent increase in wages for piece workers, 
time and one-half for overtime, and the regu- 
lation of hours of labour to secure better ob- 
servance of the forty-four hour week with the 
result that it is estimated two hundred addi- 
tional employees will be required. 

Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S.—Coal miners 
in one mine at Glace Bay ceased work on 
February 4, protesting against the demotion 
of an employee who had not: been coming to 
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work regularly. The company stated that 
he had been offered another job, but that he 
had not appeared for work. The following 
day the strikers resumed work. 


Knirrina Facrory Workers, HaMILTon, 
Ont.—Certain employees in a knitting factory 
ceased work on February 6, having been in- 
formed that they must agree not to organize 
or join a union without giving two weeks’ 
notice. It appears that a number of these 
employees in one department of the factory 
had joined the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers affiliated with the 
United Textile Workers’ Union of America 
and the total number in the Department, 
one hundred and thirty, ceased work, in- 
directly involving the four hundred other 
employees in the factory. At the request 
of the union conciliation officers of the 
Department of Labour took the question up 
with the management which agreed that there 
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would be no interference with the right of 
freedom of association, that all employees 
would be re-engaged without discrimination 
and that the company was prepared to deal 
at any time with individual employees or a 
properly constituted committee of employees. 
Work was, therefore, resumed after three and 
one-half days. 


Purr Drivers, Lutu Istanp, B.C.—Em- 
ployees on a railway bridge construction job 
ceased work to secure the recognized stand- 
ard rates of wages and working conditions. 
The matter was taken up with the office of 
the resident representative of the Department 
of Labour at Vancouver, following which it 
was arranged between the contractor and the 
union that the former would pay the union 
wages for the district and workmen brought 
from elsewhere would be returned, the strikers 
being re-engaged. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1930 


(SER SS EE SERRE LE ER ETS SS A TESST 1 TS ERNST RRR HT CE SSE SRE SSDS YET 


Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1930 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (other than rubber 
and felt)— 
Boot factory workers, Mont- 
ae AE Git AN ENE em ana E Te 52 


Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Women’s clothing phe 


workers, Toronto, Ont.. 1,800 


300 |Commenced Jan. 238, 


1930; against closed shop 
for certain union. Employment conditions no 
longer affected by Feb. 8, 1930. In favour of 
employer. 


12,000 |Commenced Jan. 28, 1930; for union agreement.., 


Terminated Feb. 10, 1930. In favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during February, 1930 


Minine, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S. 950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods) — 
Knitting factory workers, 


Hamilton ,Ont.i). 2h. ee 130 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Railway— 
Pile drivers, Lulu Island, B.C. 20 


450 |Commenced Feb. 6, 


950 |Commenced Feb. 4, 1930; against demotion of 


worker. Terminated Feb. 6, 1930. In favour of 
employer. 


1930; for 
association. Terminated Feb. 
favour of workers. 


freedom of 
LigeT9s0w, ein 


140 |Commenced Feb. 21, 1930; for union wages and 


working conditions. Terminated Feb. 28, 1930. 


In favour of workers. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 


"THE annual report of the Department of 
; Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1929, recently issued, de- 
scribes the work carried on by the Depart- 
ment in the interest of labour. The follow- 
ing statutes are now administered under the 
authority of the Minister of Labour:—(1) 
The Labour Department Act providing for the 
collection of labour statistics and for its monthly 
publication in the Lasour GazerTe; (2) The 
Conciliation and Labour Act; (3) The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act; (4) The 
Government Annuities Act; (5) The Old Age 
Pensions Act; (6) The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; (7) The Technical Edu- 
cation Act; (8) The Combines Investigation 
Act; (9) The White Phosphorus Matches 
Act. No infractions of the White Phosphorus 
Matches Act were reported during the year. 
This Act prohibits the manufacture, sale and 
importation of matches made with white 
phosphorus, The Minister of Labour admin- 
isters also the Fair Wages Policy of the 
government in conformity with the resolution 
of the House of Commons in 1900. 

The report refers to the prosperous condi- 
tion of commerce and industry in Canada dur- 
ing the period covered, the employment situa- 
tion having been favourable, with a marked 
expansion in the construction and manufac- 
turing industries. Wages showed an upward 
trend during the year, but with a slight de- 
cline in common factory labour. The year 
was remarkable for its comparative immunity 
from industrial disputes, the record of time 
lost through this cause having been better 
than for any year since 1916, with the single 
exception of 1927. The conciliation services 
of the Department were used in the adjust- 
ment of a large number of disputes. The 
position of wage investigator and mediator 
for work in the Maritime Provinces was 
created during the year, the duties of the 
position being similar to those of fair wage 
officers elsewhere, and including the compil- 
ing of fair wage schedules for Government 
building and construction work; investigating 
complaints as to working conditions, rates of 
pay and hours of labour; acting as mediator 
between employers and employees looking 
to the prevention of strikes and‘ lockouts; 
and other related work as required. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


All reports and minority reports made by 
boards or members of boards established un- 
der the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act during the year were, as 
required by the statute, published in the 


Lazour Gazette. In addition to its application 
to industrial disputes in mines and _ public 
utility industries coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal authorities, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act is operative in 
respect to similar disputes falling within the 
provincial sphere in British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, these provinces having 
taken the necessary legislative action, Five 
board applications which were dealt with dur- 
ing the year came within this category. The 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island have not yet enacted eens 
legislation on the subject. 


Disputes dealt with under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act during the fiscal 
year 1928-29 numbered 25. Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were granted in 
13 cases. Although many of the disputes 
were difficult of settlement, in only one case 
was the threatened strike not averted, This 
was in the coal mining industry, and, while 
the dispute related nominally to the method 
of screening coal, the question of recognition 
of a certain union was the underlying cause 
of the strike. Three strikes falling outside the 
direct scope of the statute were terminated 
during the year through the conciliatory 
methods employed by the minister and de- 
partmental officials in securing the consent of 
the disputing parties to refer the matters at 
issue to Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established under the terms of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
proceedings under the Act during the year are 
fully described in this section of the report, 
and tables are given showing the number of 
cases occurring in various industries through- 
out Canada since the inception of the Act in 
1907. 


Conciliation Work 


During the year under review the services 
of the department were, under the authority 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act, chapter 
110, R.S.C. 1927, employed in connection with 
the adjustment of a large number of labour 
disputes. In several instances applications 
were received for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and investigation having to 
do with disputes which did not come directly 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. In such cases, with hardly 
an exception, the officers of the department 
either were successful in inducing the parties 
to the dispute to agree to board proceedings 
by joint consent, or were able to adjust these 
matters without the necessity of a board. 
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Several applications for boards in connection 
with disputes covered by the Act were also 
dealt with by departmental officers and 
settlements brought about without the neces- 
sity of board proceedings. In many cases 
where the settlement of a dispute was secured 
by conciliation and a strike did not occur, 
it was cousidered desirable to give the matter 
as little publicity as possible. For this reason 
the department’s most successful efforts in 
conciliation work often become known only 
to those immediately concerned. 


The Minister of Labour evinced a personal 
interest in the settlement of all industrial 
controversies which came to the attention 
of the department and personally mediated 
in a number of individual disputes, his efforts 
in promoting good relations between employ- 
ers and employees meeting with signal success 
both in Eastern and Western Canada. 
Through his instrumentality a number of 
threatened interruptions of work were 
avoided. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
Fair Wages Officers and mediators who are 
stationed at different industrial centres. The 
officers last year were: Messrs, F. E. Har- 
rison, resident in Vancouver, who is the de- 
partmental representative for the four western 
provinces; E. N. Compton, resident in ‘Toron- 
to, whose territory comprises the province of 
Ontario; the late Theo. Bertrand, Mont- 
real, assigned to the province of Quebec; E. 
McG. Quirk, resident in Montreal, who, al- 
though not actually an officer of the depart- 
ment, acted on various occasions in connec- 
tion with conciliation work in the province 
of Quebec; and T. W. Martin, resident in 
- Halifax, whose territory comprises the three 
Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of 
Mr, M. S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Offi- 
cer, are at Ottawa. All of these officers 
rendered highly efficient service in the hand- 
ling of the various strikes and labour disputes 
which were assigned to them by the depart- 
ment. 

As has been the custom in previous years, 
visits were made from time to time by the 
Fair Wages Officers to many important 
centres of Canada and in several instances to 
outlying sections with the object of keeping 
in contact with industrial conditions through- 
out the entire country and obtaining informa- 
tion concerning wage rates having bearing on 
various federal Government construction 
contracts, 

In recent years there has been a marked 
tendency on the part of employees to bring 
their grievances to the attention of the de- 
partment before resorting to strike measures. 
Where such opportunities have been afforded, 
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departmental officers have been highly suc- 
cessful in bringing about an amicable adjust- 
ment of the difficulty. It is stated that 
“experience in such matters has very clearly 
demonstrated that it is much easier to nego- 
tiate successfully in a friendly atmosphere 
and more satisfactory results are obtained 
under such circumstances. Settlement of 
disputes under these conditions means that 
there is no loss of wages to the employees 
concerned and no stoppage of work or in- 
convenience to the industry. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the tendency in this direc- 
tion may be even more marked in succeeding 
years.” 


Fair Wages on Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada has been administered by the De- 
partment of Labour since its inception in 
1900. This policy is based on a resolution of 
the House of Commons which was adopted at 
the session of 1900 and is expressed at present 
in an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, with 
certain amendments which were made by 
Order in Council of April 9, 1924. Under the 
terms of the Order the departments of the 
Government concerned are required to furnish 
monthly to the Department of Labour re- 
turns showing the nature of all contracts 
which have heen entered into during the 
month preceding to which these conditions 
apply, the names and addresses of the con- 
tractors, the dates and amounts of the con- 
tracts, and the text of the Fair Wages 
Schedules, if any, inserted in such contracts. 
This information is published monthly by the 
Department of Labour in the Lasour Gazerts. 

‘Since the inception of the Fair Wages Policy 
in 1900, Fair Wages officers have been em- 
ployed by the Department of Labour to pre- 
pare Fair Wages schedules as required, and 
to assist in the adjustment of complaints and 
disputes arising from time to time as to the 
proper rates observable under the terms of 
Government contracts. As in previous years 
a number of complaints were received of 
alleged non-compliance with the labour condi- 
tions of Government contracts. In all cases 
these complaints were investigated and when 
found to be well founded, the contractors 
were required to make proper settlement 
with the workmen concerned. A table is 
appended hereto containing a list of com- 
plaints which were dealt with by Fair Wages 
officers during the fiscal year. 

During the year 1928-29 the Department 
of Labour prepared Fair Wages conditions in 
connection with the execution of two hundred 
and eighteen contracts (218). These were 
divided among the different Departments of 
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the Government as follows: Indian Affairs, 
5; Interior, 1; Marine and Fisheries, 23; 
National Defence, 21; Public Works, 148; 
and Railways and Canals, 20. 


Old Age Pensions 


This chapter constitutes the third annual 
report of the administration of old age pen- 
sions in Canada under the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, chapter 156, R.S.C., 
1927, being for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1929. During the fiscal year the provinces 
of Alberta and Ontario adopted the Dominion 
old age pension scheme by provincial legisla- 
tion. Old age pensions were also made pay- 
able in the Northwest Territories by order of 
the Governor in Council under the provisions 
of section 6 of the Dominion Act. By Proc- 
lamation of the Lieutenant-Governor of Sas- 
katchewan the Old Age Pension Act of that 
province was brought into force and an agree- 
ment was entered into, under the provisions 
of which old age pensions are payable in that 
province from and after May 1, 1928. The 
Manitoba Old Age Pensions Act was brought 
into effect on September 1, 1928, by Proclama- 
tion, and an agreement whereby old age pen- 
sions are payable in Manitoba from and after 
that date. 

An Interprovincial Board under the pro- 
visions of section 19 (r) of the federal Act 
was appointed by Order of the Governor in 
Council (P.C. 1806) on October 3, 1928. 

In the financial year ending March 31, 1929, 
the total amount paid for old age pensions in 
Canada was $1,669,548.92. The provincial 
pension authorities recovered from the es- 
tates of deceased pensioners under the pro- 
visions of section 9 (3) of the Act the sum 
of $33.02. There was also refunded to the 
pension authorities $4,142.36 on account of 
amounts improperly paid under the provisions 
of regulation 28, leaving the net amount paid 
for old age pensions at $1,665,373.54. The 
Dominion Government paid one-half of this 
amount to the provinces of British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Employment Service 


The primary function of the Employment 
Service Branch is administrative—that of ad- 
ministering the Employment Officers Co-ordi- 
nation Act (chapter 57, R.S.C., 1927). This 
Act empowers the Minister of Labour 

(a) to aid and encourage the organization 

and co-ordination of employment offices 
and to promote uniformity of methods 
among them; 


(6) to establish one or more clearing houses 
for the interchange of information be- 
tween employment offices concerning 
the transfer of labour and other mat- 
ters ; 

(c) to compile and distribute information 
received from employment offices, and 
from other sources, regarding prevail- 
ing conditions of employment. 

The employment offices whose co-ordination 
and uniformity of methods are sought are the 
employment offices of the various Provincial 
Governments. The desired co-operation of 
the provinces, one with the other and all with 
the Department of Labour, is obtained by 
the device of federal subventions for employ- 
ment service work provided for in the Act. 
In view of the close co-ordination of effort 
which is attained, the employment offices of 
the several provinces and the federal clearing 
houses, though each unit retains its individual 
identity, are commonly considered as a single 
organization known as “The Employment 
Service of Canada.” 

Emanating from the administration of the 
Act is the supplementary function recited in 
(c) above—that of collecting, compiling and 
publishing information which sheds light on 
the currently prevailing trend of the volume 
of employment. To fulfil this mission two 
classes of statistics are regularly prepared: 
(1) administrative statistics—those showing 
the volume of work performed by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada; and 
(2) trade union statistics—those compiled on 
the basis of monthly returns forwarded vol- 
untarily by over 1,700 local trade unions, 
showing the percentages of their member- 
ships unemployed. These statistics are all 
published monthly in the Lasour Gazerrs. 

Employment offices operating under the 
Dominion-Provincial Employment Service in 
64 centres in Canada registered a total of 
600,628 applications for employment and ef- 
fected 472,977 placements during 1928-29, as 
compared with 556,754 applications and 418,- 
306 placements during the preceding fiscal 
year. Of the 472,977 placements effected 226,- 
837 were made in municipalities other than 
those in which employment offices operate, 
and in 34,927 cases the applicants were assisted 
to move to employment by a special reduced 
transportation rate. The average cost per 
placement made by the Employment Service 
during 1928-29 was approximately one dollar. 

The report states that “employers through- 
out the country are to be specially com- 
mended for the continuation of their interest 
in men who are partially disabled due to ser- 
vice in the late war. Co-operation with the 
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Employment Offices by employers has resulted 
in the permanent establishment of a substan- 
tial number of these disabled men, by giving 
them a chance to fit in where the nature of 
the disability does not interfere with the work 
required. Positions were found during 1928- 
29 for 8,959 handicapped ex-service men, 2,751 
of whom were placed in regular employment.” 


Statistics 


The section of the report dealing with the 
statistical work carried on by the Depart- 
ment contains information as to strikes and 
lockouts, wages and hours of labour, prices 
and cost of living, and fatal industrial acci- 
dents. Statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment, labour organizations and other sub- 
jects are given in other chapters. Statistical 
and other information relating to labour con- 
ditions has been collected and published by 
the Department of Labour since its establish- 
ment in 1900 as required by statute (Labour 
Department Act, chapter 111, Revised Sta- 
tutes, 1927, section 4). In accordance with 
the Statistics Act (1918), chapter 190, Revised 
Statutes, 1927, and under arrangements with 
the Dominion Statistician, statistics are col- 
lected and published in co-operation with the 
Dominion Statistican. in close association 
with statistics of general social and economic 
conditions as organized in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


The “Labour Gazette’’ 


The Lasour GAZETTE was published regular- 
ly each month during the period covered by 
this report, both in English and French, the 
issues for 1928 forming the twenty-eighth 
yearly volume of the series. Its publication 
was one of the original functions of the de- 
partment, section 10 of the Conciliation Act 
of 1900 (section 4 of the Labour Department 
Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chap- 
ter 111), providing that the new department 
should issue this periodical for the purpose 
of disseminating accurate information in re- 
gard to labour affairs. The average number 
distributed each month was 12,483 of the Eng- 
lsh edition and 1,976 of the French. The 
average monthly paid circulation was 7,524. or 
6,260 of the English edition and 1,264 of the 
French. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


The eighteenth annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the calen- 
dar year 1928, which was prepared in the 
Labour Intelligence Branch, was along lines 
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similar to its predecessors and gave informa- 
tion as to the nature of the labour bodies with 
which the organized workers in the Dominion 
are identified. The report also gave statistics 
of trade unionists in the Dominion, and cone 
tained references to some of the more impor- 
tant events of interest to organized labour 
and those who concern themselves with such 
matters. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions 


The Labour Intelligence Branch also pre- 
pared the seventh report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions in 
Canada, a volume which made its first ap- 
pearance in 1921 with a view to meeting the 
demand for information showing the extent 
of organization in the Dominion among per- 
sons engaged in industrial, commercial and 
professional pursuits. The favourable recep- 
tion given the first report induced the depart- 
ment to issue a’second volume on the same 
subject, and since 1923 the report has appeared 
annually, that for 1928 being counted as the 
seventh. 


Co-operative Associations 


Another volume prepared in the Labour In- 
telligence Branch was the report on Co-opera- 
tive Associations in Canada. Previously in- 
formation on this subject had appeared in the 
report on organizations in industry, commerce 
and the professions, but the importance of the 
co-operative movement in the Dominion 
prompted the preparation of a separate report, 
the first of which appeared in the summer of 
1928. 


Labour Legislation in Canada 


The report on Labour Legislation in Can- 
ada as existing on December 31, 1928, was 
published during the year. It is a consolida- 
tion of all labour legislation existing at that 
date and the third consolidated report issued 
by the Department of Labour, the others 
having appeared in 1915 and 1920. In the 
selection of material the term labour legisla- 
tion was given a broad interpretation. Do- 
minion and provincial statutes which give 
protection to workers or impose obligations 
on them are given in full or in abridged form. 
The report also contains summaries of laws 
such as those relating to old age pensions and 
mothers’ pensions which, although falling 
under the head of social rather than labour 
legislation, are of sufficient interest to labour 
to warrant their inclusion. The report shows 
legislation since 1920 to have been chiefly a 
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gradual extension of existing laws with few 
striking changes and few new fields explored. 
However, the British Columbia Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act, providing for minimum 
wages for male employees in most industries 
in the province, and the Apprenticeship Act 
passed by the Ontario Legislature, providing 
for the control and regulation of apprentice 
training in certain designated trades, are the 
first legislation of the kind in Canada. 


Combines Investigation Act 


Decision to test the constitutional validity 
of the Combines Investigation Act, by refer- 
ring the question to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, was reached during the- fiscal year. 
The usefulness of the Act had been not a little 
hampered in recent years by reason of doubts 
which have been raised as to its validity. An 
adverse opinion expressed by Chief Justice 
Meredith in 1923, in interpreting the decision 
of the Privy Council in the Board of Com- 
merce case, was widely quoted. Other judi- 
cial opinions were divided on the point. Under 
the circumstances, it was considered essential 
for the due enforcement of the provisions of 
the Act that the questions raised should be 
set at rest and a definite ruling obtained. The 
Supreme Court, in a judgment delivered 
shortly after the close of the fiscal year, found 


unanimously in favour of the validity of the Act. 


Attention was given during the year to the 
efforts of certain trade associations to defeat 
the purpose of the Combines Investigation 
Act by securing registration under the Trade 
Unions Act. Under the latter statute, which 
was passed in 1872, registered trade unions, 
including organizations of employers as well 
as of employees, are exempted from prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy merely because some one 
or more of their purposes might be in re- 
straint of trade. The activities of one of 
these trade associations, in the plumbing and 
heating industry, were under observation, but 
the investigation was not proceeded with un- 
til the validity of the Act was passed upon. 
Other inquiries carried out during the year 
related:to the milk industry in one of the 
larger cities, to one of the branches of the 
clothing industry, to two alleged combines in 
which the element of international combina- 
tion played an important part, and to other 
combinations in the fields of manufacture and 
distribution. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


The safety and certainty of the Govern- 
ment annuity system, having as it does the 
assets of the whole Dominion behind it, has 


popularized this form of investment to a re- 
markable degree, and shows the natural thrift 
and forethought of the increasing .number of 
Canadian people who have thus provided for 
their old age. On March 31, 1929, there were 
10,264 annuity contracts in force, purchase 
money received from the date of the enact- 
ment of the Government Annuities Act in 
1908 totalling $21,703,612.71, over one-third of 
this money having been received during the 
past two years. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1929, annuity contracts numbered 1,328, repre- 
senting an increase of 8.6 per cent over the 
number of contracts issued during 1927-28, 
and 164 per cent over 1926-27, while the 
amount of purchase money, $4,272,418.87, was 
11 per cent greater than that received during 
the preceding fiscal year, and 125.5 per cent 
greater than the amount received in the fiscal 
year 1926-27. 


Technical Education 


This chapter of the report contains a re- 
view of the activities carried on throughout 
Canada during the year with the aid of funds 
provided by the Technical Education Act. 
The ten-year period during which federal 
grants were available to the provinces under 
the Act terminated on March 31, 1929. Owing, 
however, to the fact that eight of the nine 
provinces were unable to earn their full ap- 
propriations during the ten years contem- 
plated by the statute, the Act was amended 
at the 1929 session of Parliament in order to 
extend the period of time during which thcse 
eight provinces might earn the balance of the 
funds to which they were entitled under the 
provisions of the Act. Ontario is the only 
province which has received its entire appro- 
priation and payments thereto have ceased. 
The year under review showed most gratify- 
ing and substantial progress. Returns for 
1928-29 indicate that enrolments generally 
have continued to increase and that a con- 
stantly increasing number of persons are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunities extended to 
them to secure vocational instruction. The 
grants paid to the provinces for the fiscal 
year ended March 21, 1929, amounted to 
$1,152,165.26, an increase of $186,209.94 over 
the previous year. As indicated above, the 
province of Ontario has earned and received 
its entire appropriation and payments thereto 
have ceased. Under the amendment, cited 
above, all other provinces have an additional 
five years in which to earn the balance of 
their allotments. 
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International Labour Organization 


An account is given of the participation of 
Canada in the work of the Eleventh Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. The 
Canadian delegation took a prominent part 
in the deliberations of the conference, among 
the resolutions adopted being two having to 
do with industrial relations submitted by Mr. 
Champ, the employers’ delegate from Can- 
ada. The first resolution stressed the collec- 
tion of reliable and detailed data by the In- 
ternational Labour Office on methods em- 
ployed to decrease or eliminate the various 
causes of decreased production,and the second 
resolution asked the International Labour 
Office to follow the development of the spirit 
of collaboration between employers and em- 
ployees and to report on the subject from 
time to time. The resolutions were supported 
by the two Government delegates and the 
workers’ delegate from Canada. 


Library of the Department 


The library of the Department of Labour 
was organized in 1900 when the department 
was created, and has steadily increased its 
collection of documents since that time. 
Through the exchange of publications with 
departments of other Governments carrying 
on work along similar lines, the department 
is kept in touch with labour matters in al- 
most all countries of the world. 

Subject to the requirements of the depart- 
mental officers, the services of the library are 
at the disposal of the general public, and fre- 
quent use is made of its material by students 
from the Canadian universities and by others 
interested in labour problems. Books are sent 
by mail, wherever possible, to any persons 
wishing to borrow them and special informa- 
tion and bibliographies are compiled when 
required. 





LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Report of the Department of Railways, Labour and Industries for 


1928-1929 


i baee annual report of the Department of 

Railways, Labour and Industries of 
Saskatchewan reviews the activities of the De- 
partment during the year ended April 30, 1929. 
It is the ninth report since the Bureau of 
Labour and Industries was established, and it 
is the first report since the new department 
was formed in March, 1928. The functions of 
the Labour Branch include the administration 
of the Factories Act, the Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act, the Electrical Workers Protec- 
tion Act, the Employment Agencies Act, the 
Mines Act, and the Minimum Wage Act. The 
Bureau is also charged with the duty of pre- 
paring statistics of employment, wages and 
hours of labour, strikes and lockouts, labour 
organization, industrial relations, conditions 
of industrial employment and the natural re- 
sources of the province. The Railways Branch 
concerns itself with questions of adjustment of 
freight rates, locations of branch lines, re- 
tention of station agents, and other matters 
having to do with railway development of the 
province. 


Industrial Statistics—The accompanying 
table gives the principal statistics concerning 
industrial activity, indicating the capital in- 
vestment, number of employees, salaries and 
wages, etic. 


COMPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS OF 
SASKATCHEWAN FOR 1926 AND 1927 











Principal Statistics 1926 1927 
Establishments reporting...... No. 674 ipa 
Capital invested)... 3...f..6.25 $ | 33,943,060 | 38,387,248 
Himplovieesias set pata en No. 4,904 5, 683 
Salaries and Wages............ $ 6,397,545 7,280,945 
Costiofitel Ae) eee eee $ | 1,606, 284 1,722,526 
Primary power equipment.....h.p. 75, 059 98, 224 
Cost of materiaisn.. st testes. $ | 29,128,035 32,165,027 
Gross value of products........ $ | 47,108,097 | 52,180,681 
Net value of products.......... $ | 17,980,062 20,015, 654 

Other Industries—The total value of 


the mineral production of the province in 
1928 was $1,536,965 as compared with $1,- 
336,807 in 1927. Of this amount the value 
of coal production was $817,204. The pro- 
duc-tion of coal mines totalled 467,131 tons, 
and the average number of miners employed 
was 403. This section of the report par- 
ticularly emphasizes the recent major mining 
development in Northern Saskatchewan and 
the mapping of important new mineral areas. 

The fur industry of the province closed the 
year, showing a slight increase in volume, 
the estimated amount paid to trappers during 
the 1927-28 season being $1,821,484 as com- 
pared with $1,609,782 in the previous season. 

The principal statistics in regard to the 
lumbering industry in Saskatchewan, were 
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compiled by the Dominion Department of 
Trade and Commerce. There were 110 mills 
in operation during the year with an invested 
capital of $566,977, and a gross production 
value of $664,260. The number of employees 
totalled 493, and salaries and wages amounted 
to $266,533. 

The product of the commercial fisheries in 
1927 had a total market value of $503,609. 
Compared with the preceding year, the value 
of the product increased by $59,321. Whitefish 
is of first importance, representing 75 per cent 
of the total value of the fish production of 
the province. 

During the period from May 1, 1928 to 
April 30, 1929, the Employment Service placed 
56,977 men in employment on the farms. 
The average wage for farm work prevailing 
throughout the year was as follows: winter 
work $10 to $25 per month; spring work $35 
to $50 per month; harvest work, $4 to $6 
per day; fall work, after threshing to freeze- 
up, $50. per month. 


Employment Service —The work of the Em- 
ployment Service in the Province is dealt with 
in regular articles appearing in the Lasour 
Gazette. Nine permanent offices are main- 
tained in Saskatchewan and the average cost 
of placements is 64 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts—There were only two 
industrial disputes in the Province during the 
year, which represented less than one-half per 
cent of the total of Canada. In these two 
disputes there were 115 employees involved 
with a time loss of 947 working days. 


Immigration—The section of the report; 


dealing with immigration outlines the provi- 
sions of the Empire Settlement Act whereby 
British immigrants destined for agricultural or 
domestic work are assisted to Canada. The 
report points out that immigration is divided 
into two main groups—British and Conti- 
nental—with the latter sub-divided into pre- 
ferred and non-preferred countries. Immigra- 
tion into the province during 1928 was estim- 
ated at 15,222, as compared with 16,168 in 
1927; and 19,816 in 1926. Of the total im- 
migration into Saskatchewan in 1928, the 
largest number—3,422—came from the United 
States. By racial origin, the British immigra- 
tion totals were as follows: English 2,055; 
Scotch, 861; Irish, 560; Welsh, 202. Next in 
numerical strength was German immigration 
totalling 1,906, followed by Ruthenian with 
1,724 immigrants. 

Accidents and Accident Prevention—The 
report of the industrial inspection division 
outlines its work, under the provisions of 


the Mines Act; the Minimum Wage Act; The 
Factory Act; and Elevator Regulations. There 
were 66 recommendations for greater safety 
in the operation of elevators, while 86 re- 
commendations were made for safety promo- 
tion in factories. In this respect it is stated 
that “despite the rapid growth in the number 
of factory employees during the year, the 
accident ratio has been kept well down, which 
speaks well for the careful planning of machin- 
ery lay-out as well as the widespread adoption 
of safety guards and devices.” In all, there 
were 606 inspections of factories and 594 of 
elevators. 

The steam boilers’ branch reported no acci- 
dents or casualties during the year. This 
branch inspected 2,121 boilers in the period 
under review and issued 1,385 engineers’ cer- 
tificates. It reported that the steam engine 
is gradually being discarded for agricultural 
purposes, being replaced on the farms by 
gas engines and combines. 

Regular inspections were made by the coal 
mines inspection branch of all coal mines in 
the province, in addition to special investiga- 
tions of accidents and underground fires occur- 
ring in old workings. During the year only 
one fatal accident occurred, and 38 non-fatal 
accidents mostly of a minor character. ‘Tiree 
fires, which broke out in underground work- 
ings, were ordered sealed off under the super- 
vision of the inspector, and as a result no 
underground fires were known to be active at 
the end of the vear. 

The industrial accidents are summarized in 
the accompanying table: 


ACCIDENTS AND TIME LOSS IN VARIOUS INDUS- 
TRIES IN SASKATCHEWAN, 1928-9 








Time 
Per- | Tem- lost 
Trade or Industry Fatal] man-| _ por- in 

ent ary days 
Building trade, (5 ds0) «tctatere'st 2 4 62 903 
Electrical or metal trades. . 1 1 60 849 
IL(iCenY OSI STA AS OR recor toe 0a |e aera Re 15 178 
Manes: (Goalie. J), s.doc.0 saute 1 3 35 714 
HOO Preparavion...c.- cs sess forse et 2 63 913 
Railways, steam and electric. 2 14 758 | 15,947 
Railway construction.........|...... 1 39 485 
Printing and publishing.......|...... 1 6 141 
WiGOGWOLKOIBt. ate bhkesiaae (eink ~.<% ul 6 158 
CiviG OMPlOVECSis. cscs cas se | so oes ais #'s ~ 64 748 
Ne Vatorseetioae.skisacen ss 5 4 50 1,945 
Miscellaneous’... ..fecwe assem cae 2 3 39 691 
otal 453 oaeihetecs ore 15 34 1,197 23,672 


Labour Legislation—The report outlines the 
legislation enacted during the year and the 
amendments to existing Acts. The labour 
legislation enacted during 1929 was reviewed 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1929, page 379. 
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Minimum Wages in Saskatchewan, 1928-29 


The report of the Minimum Wage Board of 
Saskatchewan for the year ended April 30, 
1929, is incorporated in the annual report of 
the Department of Railways, Labour and In- 
dustries. 

Touching on the revision in 1928 of all of 
the orders issued by Board (Lasour Gazerte, 
August, 1928, page 851) the report states that 
such action was necessary in order to make 
the orders uniform in as many respects as 
possible, and to clarify some sections. 

The allegation sometimes made that where 
minimum wage regulations are in force the 
minimum wage becomes the actual maximum 
is refuted in the report, which declares that 
this has not been the experience in Saskat- 
chewan. The highest minimum wage set by 
the Board for experienced workers is $15 per 
week. The tabular summaries indicate that in 
shops and stores and beauty parlours for 
which this minimum of $15 per week is set, 
there were 616 women who received $16 per 
week and over. Also, in laundries, factories 
and maii order houses, for which the minimum 
of $14 per week is set, 337 women received 
$15 per week and over. Out of a total of 
2,481 women employed (exclusive of those in 
hotels, restaurants, etc.) 953 received more 
than the minimum rates set by the Board. 


The following paragraphs give the chief sta- 
tistics In connection with the administration 
of the several Orders in 1928-29: 


Shops and Stores—Number of firms, 237; 
number of employees 1,482 (inexperienced, 
468, experienced, 964); employees on piece 
work and part time, 94; experienced employees 
receiving the minimum wage rate of $15 per 
week or over, 914; inexperienced employees 
receiving under $15 per week, 424. 


Laundries and Factories—Number of firms, 
80; number of employees, 451 (inexperienced 
148, experienced 303); employees on piece 
work and part time, 7; experienced employees 
receiving the minimum wage of $14 per week 
or over, 299; inexperienced employees receiv- 
ing under $14 per week, 145. 

Mail Order Houses—Number of firms, 5; 
number of employees, 366 (inexperienced 63, 
experienced 303); employees on piece work 
and part time, 1; experienced employees re- 
ceiving the minimum rate of $14 per week or 
over, 304; inexperienced employees recelving 
under $14 per week, 61. 

Beauty Parlours and Barber Shops—Num- 
ber of firms, 52; number of employees 182 
(inexperienced 9, experienced 119) ; number of 
apprentices paying premiums, 54; number of 
employees on part time, 12; experienced em- 
ployees receiving the minimum wage of $15 
or over, 109; inexperienced employees receiv- 
ing under $15 per week, 7. 

Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment 
Rooms—Number of firms, 206; number of 
employees 1,026 (inexperienced 31, experi- 
enced 995); employees on piece work and 
part time, 10. The minimum wage of ex- 
perienced employees is $13 per week for a 
six-day week and $14 per week for a seven- 
day week. The Order also permits a deduction 
of $5.25 per week for board of 21 meals, and 
of $2.50 for lodging per week of seven days. 
The number of employees receiving $14 per 
week or over was 126. Experienced em- 
ployees receiving $13 per week or over num- 
bered 160. Inexperienced employees receiv- 
ing under $13 per week totalled 855. A con- 
siderable proportion of the employees in this 
group receive board and lodgings, or both, 
as part compensation, 





Vocational Guidance at Hamilton, Ontario 


The need for vocational counsellors in schools 
was urged by Mr. A. Sorsoleil, a member of 
the staff of the Ontario Training College for 
Technical Teachers, at Hamilton, in a recent 
address to the members of the Hillcrest Dis- 
trict Neighbourhood Workers’ Association, 
Toronto. He pointed out that 6,500 students 
attend night schools in 65 Ontario centres, 

“The task of our schools, is to provide equal 
opportunity for every individual coming within 
their influence. That is what democracy 
means—and this can only be done by present- 
ing sufficient variation in the curriculum to 


meet the needs of all. For that reason we 
have public and high schools, technical, com- 
mercial and auxiliary schools. Our greatest 
need at present is a vocational counsellor in 
every school, some one who will study each 
individual and the occupations available so 
that we can make an end of fitting square 
pegs into round holes. A beginning at this 
important branch of service will be made in 
Hamilton this summer when the first group of 
specialists in vocational guidance will be 
trained.” 
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CHILD WELFARE AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN MANITOBA 


?T*HE fourth annual report of the Child 

Welfare Division of the Department of 
Public Welfare of Manitoba, just published, 
gives an account of,the activities of the Divi- 
sion during the year ended April 30, 1928. The 
report embodies the 12th annual review of 
Mothers’ Allowances work. As noted in the 
Lasour GazettE (May, 1924, page 373, and 
August, 1924, page 626) the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Commission was abolished in 1924, its 
functions being taken over by the Child Wel- 
fare Division. 

Reviewing the objects and the results of 
State aid in connection with child welfare the 
report states as follows: 

“State aid for bereaved and dependent 
children, prior to 1916, had not been given 
anywhere in Canada, and in the United States 
only five years earlier. Such aid was the 
answer to a growing need for the intelligent 
and economic care of such children, and was 
to replace haphazard and inadequate private 
charity and its attendant loss to the com- 
munity. State aid has not reduced or even 
affected, to any large extent, the number of 
inmates in our institutions. It is felt that it 
has, however, relieved to a much larger ex- 
tent the overworked and inadequately paid 
widow and prevented undue strain and worry, 
ill-health and subsequent broken homes, due 
to the absence of the bread-winner of the 
family.” 

As indicating the need that has been met 
from the public treasury of the province for 
the care of dependent children since 1916, 
the report presents a tabular summary, which 
shows the total amount expended each year. 
In 1916, when this legislation came into force, 
the amount expended on behalf of neglected 
children and children in their own homes was 
$16,260, while in the same period the expen- 
diture on behalf of dependent children in in- 
stitutions was $19,000. In 1928, these amounts 
were $532,128 and $24,838, respectively. 

Dealing with the methods employed to 
ensure the maximum effectiveness of the legis- 
lation in practical operation, particularly with 
respect to allowances granted to families of 
bereaved and dependent children, the report 
emphasizes the principles observed in admin- 
istration—* careful inquiry into the needs and 
resources of the families being considered for 
allowances; aid given in accordance with the 
needs, and accompanied by other measures 
that may be necessary for the welfare and 


protection of the children; continued super- 
vision of the families while they are receiv- 
ing an allowance in order that public funds 
may not be wasted, and to make sure that 
children are receiving real benefit from the ex- 
penditure.” 

Bereaved and dependent children—At the 
beginning of the year, 736 families were re- 
ceiving allowances under this section of the 
Act. This number increased to 883 at the end 
of the fiscal year, April 80, 1928—a net in- 
crease of 16.65 per cent. For varying periods 
during the year, 967 families were assisted, 
these families containing a total of 2,986 
children. Of the 967 families, there were 338 
in each of which there were two children 
under fifteen years of age; 263 families with 
three children under fifteen; 160 families with 
four children under fifteen; 86 families with 
five children under fifteen; 39 families with 
six children under fifteen; 11 families with 
seven children under fifteen; nine families 
with eight children under fifteen; and one 
family with ten children under fifteen. There 
were 58 families with one child under fifteen. 
Of the total of 96 families where the allow- 
ance was discontinued during the year, it is 
noteworthy that 60, or 62.5 per cent became 
self-supporting; and 22 mothers, or 23 per 
cent were re-married. The total amount ex- 
pended during the year for bereaved and de- 
pendent children was $460,548, plus $2,580 
from trust funds deposited with the depart- 
ment. 

Neglected children—Under this classifica- 
tion there were 355 cases involving 766 chil- 
dren during the year ending April 30, 1928, 
as compared with 396 cases involving 866 
children during the previous year. The causes 
which necessitated the services of the divi- 
sion in this field of activity were: parental 
neglect, desertion of parents or guardians, 
children born out of wedlock, ill-treatment, 
domestic trouble, orphans, illness, destitution 
incorrigibility, etc. The amount expended in 
connection with the work of temporary care 
of neglected children amounted to $13,349. 

Other sections of the report deal with the 
work of the division in connection with the 
care of sub-normal children, children of un- 
married parentage, and the problem of 
adopted children. 

Credit is given to the various organizations 
whose close co-operation contributed to the 
administration of the Child Welfare Act. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA MALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT 


HE Male Minimum Wage Board, consti- 

tuted under the Male Minimum Wage 

Act, 1929, of British Columbia, issued its first 

order under the new Act on January 22, as 
follows :— 


OrDER ESTABLISHING A MINIMUM WAGE IN 
THE OCCUPATIONS oF STATIONARY STEAM 
ENGINEERS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1929” the Board con- 
stituted under the Act, having made due in- 
quiry, and Mr. Cowan having filed his written 
reasons, hereby orders:— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “stationary steam engineer’ means 
every employee engaged in the occupation of 
producing steam in a steam plant under the 
authority of a certificate of competency, as de- 
fined by section 53 (1) of the “Boiler Inspection 
Act”, or who is in charge of, or responsible 
for, any steam boiler or engine while under 
steam-pressure, or in motion; and the expres- 
sion “special engineer” means every such em- 
ployee acting under the authority of a special 
certificate or a temporary certificate, as de- 
fined by the said section 53 (1) of the “Boiler 
Inspection Act”. 

2. (1) That subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the Act, the minimum wage for every 


such stationary engineer shall be fifty cents 
(50c) per hour. ; 
(2) That subject to the provisions of said 
section 6 of the Act, the minimum wage for 
every such special engineey shall be forty cents 
(40c.) per hour. 
Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 22nd day of 


January, 1930. 
J. D. McNIvEN, Chairman. 
Gro. H. Cowan, 
ADAM BELL, 


(Members of the Male Minimum Wage Board.) 


Since its establishment under legislation 
enacted last year (Lasour Gazerre, June, 
1929, page 607) the Board has considered 
applications from employees in three occu- 
pations in the province namely, steam en- 
gineers, taxi drivers and pharmacists (LaBour 
GazerTE, November, 1929, page 1318; October, 
1929, page 1072). The application of drug 
store employees for an investigation was re- 
fused by the Board on the ground that the 
occupation of the applicants, being a “pro- 
fession,” did not fall within the scope of the 
Act, this opinion being later upheld by Mr. 
Justice Murphy in the British Columbia 
Supreme Court (Lasour Gazette, November, 
1929, page 1317). 


Child Endowment in Australia 


The difficulty of reconciling a child endow- 
ment scheme with a statutory living wage 
calculated on a family basis has given rise to 
controversy in New South Wales during the 
past two years. 

A child endowment scheme was introduced 
in New South Wales in 1927, at the same time 
as the Industrial Arbitration (Living Wage 
Declaration) Act, which replaced the family 
unit of a man and wife and two children, 
formerly adopted as the basis for fixing the 
living wage, by a new unit of a family of man 
and wife only. Child endowment was in- 
tended to supplement the basic wage thus es- 
tablished. In June, 1927, however, the Indus- 
trial Commissioner, Mr. Justice Piddington, 
fixed the new basic wage at much the same 
level as that previously declared, but slightly 
increased in view of the rise in the cost of 
living, ie. at £4 5s. (formerly £4 4s.) for in- 
dustrial workers and £4 4s. for rural workers, 
mainly on the-ground that the existing stand- 
ard of living of the workers must be main- 
tained. This declaration gave rise to a con- 
troversy aS to the intention of the Living 
Wage Declaration Act. Employers contended 
that the basic wage should be reduced in re- 


spect of children, since child endowment had 
been intended to supplement the basic wage. 
The Industrial Commission, reconstituted so 
as to comprise three members, reconsidered 
the matter in 1929 and finally fixed a new and 
reduced basic wage at £3 12s. 6d. a week for 
industrial workers and £3 2s. for rural 
workers. 

Mr. Justice Piddington strongly dissented 
from the point of view of the majority and 
declared the reduction to be a social injustice. 
The Commission as a whole recommended 
reconsideration of the legal basis of the living 
wage system and child endowment before the 
actual application of the new living wage. 
The Government refused to apply the new 
rate and is now considering the whole matter. 
The most recent proposals are to fix the living 
wage for a family of man, wife and one child, 
and to grant child endowment only in respect 
of children after the first. It is also being 
considered whether the system of financing 
child endowment should not be changed and 
the cost, which is now borne by the employers 
only, partly provided for by State contri- 
butions. 
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WESTERN DELEGATION DISCUSSES UNEMPLOYMENT WITH 
DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


DELEGATION mostly composed of repre- 
sentatives of western municipalities 
interviewed the Dominion government at 
Ottawa on February 26, for the purpose of 
presenting the facts as to existing unemploy- 
ment and of seeking federal assistance in 
meeting the situation. The members of the 
Government who were present were the Right 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister; 
the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Minister of 
Finance; the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Labour; the Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of 
Railways and Canals; the Hon. Charles 
Stewart, Minister of the Interior; the Hon. J. 
C. Elliott, Minister of Public Works; the Hon. 
Peter J. Veniot, Postmaster General; the 
Hon. James Malcolm, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; the Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Minister 
of Pensions and National Health; the Hon. F. 
Rinfret, Secretary of State; and the Hon. P. 
J. A. Cardin, Minister of Marine. Mayor 
Ralph Webb, one of the representatives from 
Winnipeg, acted as chairman of the dele- 
gation, which included representatives from 
Port Arthur, Fort William, Winnipeg, Bran- 
don, Regina, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Edmon- 
ton, Calgary and Vancouver, besides repre- 


sentatives of the Western Provinces Govern-_ 


ments. 
Resolutions of Winnipeg Conference 


The delegates submitted a number of reso- 
lutions that had been adopted by a confer- 
ence of municipal officers and others at 
Winnipeg in January on the subject of unem- 
ployment. These resolutions were as follows: 


(1) That the federal and provincial govern- 
ments be urged to again assume their share 
of the cost of unemployment relief, and that 
such assistance be on the basis of the Agree- 
ment entered into (during the seasons of 
1920-21 and 1921-22. 

(2) That the Dominion Government reim- 
burse the municipalities for all costs incurred 
by them in connection with the care of immi- 
grants who have become jpublic charges, and 
that deportation proceedings be completed as 
soon as possible. 

(3) Urging the Dominion Government to 
proceed immediately with its extended build- 
ing program including harbour improvement 
work, etc., with a view to providing winter 
employment. 

(4) That the Dominion Government cancel 
all colonization agreements made with trans- 
portation, and other agents for immigration, 
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and arrange that all placements of men and 
women be made through the Employment 
Service of Canada in order that men and 
women already in (Canada shall have the first 
opportunity of accepting work which may be 
available. 

(5) That the Government appoint an 
Economic Commission to make a thorough 
enquiry into the causes and remedies for un- 
employment throughout Canada with a view 
to discovering and recommending practical 
methods which might be followed to bring 
about a cure of the problem; And that in 
addition the Dominion Government be asked 
to put into immediate effect the remedies of 
the problem which have already been agreed 
upon, and to establish a permanent body to 
deal with the question. 

(6) Endorsing the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance and recommending the calling 
of an inter-Provincial and Federal Conference 
at the earliest possible date for the consider- 
ation of the adoption of a Dominion-wide 
scheme. . 

(7) That the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments and Municipalities be urged to pro- 
vide such employment as may be undertaken 
by disabled ex-service men even though such 
employment be not productive of profit. 

(8) That all public bodies be requested to 
give particular attention to the drafting of 
specifications and the wording of contracts in 
order that the construction of public build- 
ings may be carried on during winter months. 

(9) That the necessary steps be taken to 
provide that fair wages shall be paid for winter 
relief work, it having been brought to the 
attention of this conference that advantage is 
often taken of men out of work to reduce 
wages. 

(10) That the Federal Government take 
into consideration their responsibility to pro- 
vide work for the ex-service men, who by 
reason of their war service, find it very diffi- 
cult to obtain work in the competitive labour 
market. 

(11) Requesting the federal Government to 
establish a system of pensions for the blind. 

(12) Inviting each province to send repre- 
sentatives on the delegation to Ottawa. 

(13) The expenses of the conference to be 
defrayed by the municipalities and the prov- 
inces on a pro-rata basis. 

(14) It was pointed out that a parliamentary 
committee of 1928 recognized “as one of the 
most serious situations confronting the coun- 
try generally ” what was referred as the prob- 
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lem of the “broken down or burned-out man ” 
wholly or in part non-pensionable; and the 
Dominion Government was asked to pro- 
vide:—(a) That to married men with de- 
pendents there be made a living allowance; 
(6b) That for unmarried men, provision be 
made for their care and maintenance; (c) That 
such benefits be available only to men who 
by reason of age or disability wholly or in 
part non-pensionable are in necessitous cir- 
cumstances and are unemployable in any avail- 
able labour market; (d) That such benefits 
be restricted to men who have served in an 
actual theatre of war; (e) That all regulations 
be so framed as to prevent the benefits con- 
ferred being utilized in any way to bonus 
indolence. 


Statement by Delegates 


The delegates, representing various munici- 
palities from the head of the Great Lakes to 
the Pacific Coast, gave an account of the 
employment conditions existing in their 
respective cities, The speakers included 
Mayor Webb and Alderman Simpkin, of 
Winnipeg; Mayor Gidden of Port Arthur; 
Mayor Darrow, of Fort William; Alderman 
Hughes, of Brandon; Alderman England, of 
Regina; Mayor Hair, of Saskatoon; Mr. 
Ross, M.P., representing Moose Jaw; Mayor 
Davison, of Calgary; Alderman Farmilo, of 
Edmonton; Alderman Atherton, of Vancouver. 

Mr. E. McGrath, secretary of the Bureau of 
Labour, Winnipeg, representing the Province 
of Manitoba, read a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Manitoba Legislature on 
January 31st, 1930, which urged on the Federal 
Government participation financially in meas- 
ures undertaken to relieve unemployment 
within the province. Mr. McGrath stated 
that the province was this year prepared to 
spend $50,000 for the relief of unemployment 
within the province. 

Mr. Campbell, M.P., representing the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan read a statement 
prepared in the interest of the province, trac- 
ing federal and provincial assistance in respect 
of unemployment relief in 1920, 1921 and 
1922, and again in 1926. It showed that in 
the early months of the winter of 1929 the 
municipalities in Saskatchewan made repre- 
sentations to the province that unemployment 
was on a scale taxing the financial resources 
of the municipalities, and on the assumption 
that the Federal Government would assume a 
share of the cost, the province undertook to 
reimburse the municipalities to the extent of 
two-thirds of the excess cost of winter con- 
struction work undertaken solely for the pur- 
pose of giving employment to the unemployed. 


Mr. Spencer, M.P., representing the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, stated that during the last 
eight years the relief of unemployment had 
cost the Government of Alberta about $20,000 
a year, 1922 was the previous highest year 
when the cost was $83,278. 1929-30 would 
cost $393,000, $240,000 of which would be spent 
in brush cutting, 50 per cent of which would 
be collected from those for whose benefit the 
work was done, Making the deductions for 
this factor there would still be an expenditure 
of nearly $200,000 more by the Province of 
Alberta on unemployment than in any other 
year. 

Mr. J. H. MecVety, representing the Province 
of British Columbia, stated that through road 
work and other work the provincial govern- 
ment helped out the municipalities in the 
winter time. The problem was an annual one 
and what was really needed was a permanent 
solution with some permanent mechanism for 
handling the situation. The Vancouver prob- 
lem was particularly acute, and owing to the 
transient nature of many of the unemployed 
there that city was really helping the other 
provinces, The Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia had stated that any proposal to 
meet unemployment in a permanent way 
would enlist his hearty synmpathy. 

Mr. Kellner, M.P. (replacing Mr. Gardiner, 
M.-P.), representing the Province of Alberta, 
described the provincial co-operative plan for 
unemployment relief by which the cities un- 
dertook to care for the married men and the 
province for the single men. Under this plan 
there were brush cutting contracts, consisting 
of work done for the farmers in clearing land, 
the farmers being given two or three years to 
repay the cost. Some of the brush cutting 
was being done on Government highways. 
When the work was being done to relieve un- 
employment it was all done by hand, and 
though the cost of doing it in this way in win- 
ter might be about the same as doing it in 
the same fashion in the summer time, ma- 
chinery which would be used in ordinary cir- 
cumstances would do the work much more 
cheaply. 

Colonel La Fleche, President of the Cana- 
dian Legion, and Mr. Grant, President of the 
Unemployed Ex-Service men of Manitoba, 
presented the case of unemployed service men. 


The Minister of Labour 


Hon. Mr. Heenan expressed regret at having 
been prevented from attending the Winnipeg 
conference through illness). He was much 
impressed, he said, with the remarks made by 
the delegates regarding the advisability of 
finding a permanent solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem, and also with the observations 
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submitted on the subject of immigration. He 
explained that in a statement he had made 
on December 16 (Lasour GazeTts, December, 
1929, page 1326) he had not denied that there 
was unemployment, but had asserted that 
there was not the necessity for calling a 
conference on the subject in Canada such as 
had been held in the United States. To re- 
lieve unemployment he had suggested means 
of providing work. and in this direction the 
Federal Government had taken the initiative 
by speeding up its public works, and by en- 
couraging the railways, especially the Cana- 
dian National, to give as much employment 
as possible. Much assistance was being given 
in these ways. If the provinces and muni- 
cipalities had all followed the federal lead 
substantial assistance towards relieving un- 
employment would have been the result. He 
observed that none of the delegates had 
stressed unemployment insurance. The prinr 
ciple of unemployment insurance had been 
approved by a resolution of the House of 
Commons last session, but it was primarily 
a provincial problem. The Federal Govern- 
ment had asked the provinces for their views 
upon this subject. The Labour Department 
was ready to co-operate in the placement of 
returned soldiers not fully physically fit, but 
assistance from large employers was an essen- 
tial in this matter. 


The Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister welcomed the delegation 
and promised that their suggestions would 
receive full consideration. It was important 
in these matters, he said, to get a true per- 
spective rather than to be too much influenced 
by one particular set of conditions. At no 
time was any country ever without unem- 
ployment, With the possible exception of 
France, actual figures if available would show 
that the situation in Canada was better to-day 
than that in any other country in the world. 
There was, however, the perennial seasonal 
unemployment question, and in that respect 
most of what was said to-day might be said 
with regard to any winter. To show that 
this seasonal unemployment problem was a 
normal feature of economic conditions in 
Canada, he pointed out that in some trades, 
notably in the building trades, when wage 
rates were being adjusted, account was taken 
of the fact that employment was not plentiful 
in the winter time. A fairly large volume 
of unemployment in the winter was normal 
in Canada. as shown by experience. He 
assumed that the delegation, under the chair- 
manship of Mayor Webb, had been brought 
to Ottawa after careful consideration. There 
had been a preliminary conference at Winni- 
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peg. wires had been sent to municipalities 
throughout the country, and provincial gov- 
ernments had been advised of the steps being 
taken by the municipalities. He felt he was 
right in saying that municipalities had been 
urged to be represented if possible in order 
to make the delegation representative. The 
delegates seemed to adopt the attitude of 
asking for relief for municipalities and pro- 
vincial governments rather than for reef for 
the unemployed. The problem being prim- 
arily a provincial and municipal one, relief 
sought of the Federal Government was for 
the purpose of relieving the other two authori- 
ties of their financial strain. He pointed out 
that while the larger centres west of the head 
of the Lakes were represented, the smaller 
communities, both rural and urban, were not 
represented, and he ventured the statement 
that industrial conditions in those municipali- 
ties were not abnormal. Canadians should 
know the true situation in their country and 
should let the world at large know it as well. 
Encouragement for registration of the un- 
employed in the cities called attention to 
conditions existing there, and tended to em- 
phasize their character, while in other muni- 
cipalities lack of facilities for registration had 
a tendency to cause the problem to be more 
nearly overlooked. A few years ago when 
unemployment conditions developed in cities 
there was no thought of inducing all of the 
unemployed to register. If relief on a federal 
and provincial basis were given in some cir- 
cumstances, it had a tendency to aggravate a 
previously existing unemployment situation. 
It must be admitted that this delegation 
presented the case for only a limited number 
of cities. 


If municipalities within the provinces were 
more or less affected by unemployment, the 
Prime Minister continued, the proper pro- 
cedure would be for them to first approach 
their respective provincial governments. This 
seemed to have been done in the case of 
some of the municipalities represented, and 
the provinces had either taken no action or 
practically no action. Speaking for the Fed- 
eral Government, he and his colleagues had 
to take a broad view of the matter, revlew- 
ing the responsibilities not only of the muni- 
cipalities, but of the provinces as well. He 
had sent Mayor Webb a letter clearly setting 
forth the Federal Government’s attitude in 
the whole matter. It had been clearly stated 
that any province financially embarrassed by 
the burden of unemployment relief might ap- 
peal to the Federal Government. The invita- 
tions referred to by Mayor Webb regarding 
the proposed conferences had been sent to 
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all provinces. What replies had been re- 
ceived from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and so forth? He read a telegram 
from Premier Taschereau of Quebec, the second 
largest province in Canada, in which it was 
stated that the Quebec unemployment situa- 
tion was not abnormal and that in that prov- 
ince the provincial government left the mat- 
ter of unemployment relief to the municipal- 
ities. What statement had Ontario made? 
Premier Ferguson in commenting upon the 
Prime Miuinister’s letter had said that the 
unemployment situation in Ontario was 
spotty, and that the province proposed to 
assist municipalities by defraying one-third 
of the excess cost to municipalities in the mat- 
ter of meeting the situation. 

The Federal Government, Mr. King con- 
tinued, had a right to expect proper repre- 
sentations from the provinces if they felt they 
needed assistance with regard to unemploy- 
ment relief, such representations to come from 
the provinces themselves and from provincial 
Ministers. It was somewhat extraordinary 
that official representatives of the municipal- 
ities should come in the first instance to the 
Federal Government, rather than to their 
respective provincial governments. The Fed- 
eral Government offered the provinces to as- 
sist where unemployment relief became un- 
duly burdensome on proof of this fact to the 
Federal authority, but this offer had not yet 
been taken up. He repeated what the Min- 
ister of Labour had already said regarding 
the Canadian National Railways. More work- 
ers had been continued in employment 
throughout this winter on the railways, with- 
out adhering to strict business principles, in 
order that a slackening in this transportation 
industry would not aggravate unemployment 
conditions generally. Were the municipalities 
prepared to assist with this excess cost, he 
asked, In all schemes of unemployment re- 
lief co-operation on the part of public auth- 
orities was essential, whether money grants 
were passed around or not. He quoted the 
figures of the money spent by the Federal 
Government in giving financial aid to unem- 
ployed ex-service men (pensioners) during the 
present winter. The approximate amounts 
are, October, $4,000; November, $16,000; De- 
cember, $48,000; January, $111,000 and Feb- 
ruary to date $88,000. 

Unemployment in the winter time, Mr. 
King continued, was frequently the reaction 
after favourable employment conditions 
throughout the preceding summer. The 
provinces and municipalities were trying to re- 
lieve unemployment by extending public 
works; so also was the Federal Government. 
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The Federal Government had difficulties re- 
garding money, just as well as the provinces 
and municipalities, and its sources of revenue 
were likewise through taxation of the people. 
In addition, the Federal Government had re- 
sponsibility to the people with regard to 
spending money raised in taxation, and this 
responsibility had to be discharged by seeing 
to the spending of federal taxes rather than 
handing the money over to the provinces for 
disbursement. The Ministers of Marine and 
Fisheries and Public Works could vouch for 
the fact that the Federal Government was 
spending additional money in order to carry 
out works during the present winter which 
would not have been gone ahead with at this 
season but for the unemployment situation. 
A form of unemployment relief but recently 
made effective was the Old Age Pension 
scheme, which next year would cost the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in the neighbourhood of 
$6 000,000. 

One matter which had been spoken of was 
that regarding a particular class of returned 
soldiers, “burnt out” cases. These were the 
most difficult problems in the field of unem- 
ployment for the several public authorities to 
have to deal with. However, the Federal 
Government now proposed to introduce a bill 
into Parliament to deal with these cases in 
a very real, very effective way, but this would 
mean more money from the Federal treasury. 
This scheme might be looked upon as a fur- 
ther contribution by the Federal Government 
for the relief of unemployment. 

The provincial governments, the Prime 
Minister continued, had no financial respon- 
sibility, no financial strain, as a result of 
Canada’s participation in the Great War. Over 
49 per cent of all federal expenditures at the 
present time are traceable to Canada’s share 
in the war. In the case of no provincial 
government could they show expenditures in 
excess of 1 per cent of their total due to the 
same cause. Why was it, he inquired, that the 
Federal Government was always looked to as 
a source of assistance when a slight strain de- 
veloped? He quoted a telegram from Premier 
Tolmie of British Columbia. That province 
was not itself assisting the city of Vancouver, 
but it asked the Federal Government to assist 
regarding returned men and unemployment 
generally. 

Mr. King suggested that relief of unemploy- 
ment was all a matter of method. The dele- 
gation was asking for direct financial assist- 
ance, while the Federal Government was 
spending at the same time large sums of 
money to stimulate employment and to as- 
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sist in other ways in relieving unemployment. 
The Federal Government preferred accepting 
its own responsibility and carrying some share 
of the burden in this way through moneys ex- 
pended directly by itself. 

In reference to immigration, the Prime 
Minister observed that there was everything 
to be said for co-operation between the prov- 
inces and the Government of Canada. Three 
years ago the Government was severely criti- 
cized in the House of Commons and through- 
out the country for not inducing enough im- 
migrants to come to Canada: now the criti- 
cism seemed to be reversed, and this situation 
pointed a difficulty of. the problem. The 
provinces were in some cases responsible for 
immigration, and the day was approaching 
when the Federal Government would have to 
consider taking the attitude of bringing to 
Canada only the numbers of immigrants 


stated by the provinces to be desired. At the , 


under review subsisting agreements with dif- 
ferent parties on the question of immigration. 
The day of assisted immigration appeared to 
have passed. Differences mentioned by muni- 
cipal representatives in connection with de- 
portation proceedings were an administrative 
matter and it should be possible to overcome 
them without trouble. 

In concluding, the Prime Minister said that 
if the question of unemployment was to be 
met properly in the future it would have to 
be by some practicable permanent scheme. 
Unemployment insurance must come. Em- 
ployers and employed, the provinces and the 
municipalities might consistently get together 
and study the problem to see whether the 
scheme could be introduced. The Federal 
Government would be prepared to assist in 
any way possible in this regard. He suggested 


a Federal-provincial-municipal conference ‘on 


present time the Immigration Department had “the subject. 





DOMINION LEGISLATION DESIRED BY THE RAILWAY RUNNING 
TRADES 


(4 Oech following memorandum of proposed 

legislation was submitted to the Domin- 
ion Cabinet on February 25, 1930, on behalf 
of the Legislative Committee representing the 
Railway Brotherhoods, the delegation being 
composed as follows:—Mr. T. J. Coughlin, of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; Mr. 
W. L. Best, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; Mr. Byron Baker, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
and Mr. L. L. Peltier, of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, 


The Dominion Government was represented 
by the Hon. Charles Dunning, Minister of 
Finance, who represented the Prime Minister 
in Mr. King’s unavoidable absence; the Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour; the Hon. 
T. A. Crerar, Minister of Railways and Canals; 
the Hon. E. Lapointe, Minister of Justice; the 
Hon. F. Rinfret, Secretary of State; the Hon. 
C. Stewart, Minister of the Interior; and the 
Hon, P. J. Veniot, Postmaster General. The 
recommendations of the Committee were fully 
discussed, the government promising to give 
them careful consideration. The proposals 
were as follows:— 

1. Amendment of the British North America 
Act so as to restrict the powers of the Senate 
to veto any bill passed by the House of Com- 
mons more than twice. 

2. Expressing appreciation for the amend- 
ments to the Dominion Elections Act, passed 


at last Session substantially improving the 
facilities for voting at Advance Polls. 

3. Suggesting the repeal of the Sales Tax 
legislation. 


Unemployment Situation 


4, Submitting the following resolution 


adopted by the Executive Committee, Cana- 


dian Legislative Board, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, in January, 
19380. 

“Whereas, there has existed for some time 
past a very acute unemployment situation in 
most industrial centres throughout the Domin- 
ion, and whereas, the Municipal and Provin- 
cial authorities have been unable to cope 
with the situation in providing adequate food, 
clothing and warm shelter for those who 
through no fault of their own are unable to 
provide same; and whereas, in a matter of 
such grave importance to thousands of Cana- 
dian citizens, it is imperative that everyone 
must co-operate from the Federal authorities, 
through the Provincial Governments down to 
the Municipal bodies and the mass of the 
people as a whole, if untold suffering is to be 
avoided during the winter months, which can 
only be done by providing food and warm 
shelter for those so unfortunately placed; and 
whereas, the Federal authorities have been 
petitioned by various local public bodies 
where this condition is most aggravated to 
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-render financial assistance and other aid and 
as yet have not seen their way clear to com- 
ply with such requests: therefore 


“Be it resolved, that we instruct our chair- 
man, if possible in conjunction with the repre- 
sentatives of the other train service organiza- 
tions, to urge sympathetic consideration by the 
Government of the appeals being made by 
municipal authorities for federal assistance in 
coping with the present unemployment situa- 
tion, and grant financial assistance wherever 
it is found to be warranted. Fully realizing, 
however, that any measures of this nature will 
only provide temporary relief and do not re- 
move any of the fundamental causes of em- 
ployment, we urge the Federal Government 
to exert every reasonable effort to secure the 
early adoption of an adequate system of Un- 
employment Insurance, such as has already 
been recommended by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee which enquired into the question during 
the past two or three years and with this end 
in view early steps should be taken to call a 
Dominion-wide Conference of representatives 
of the Provincial Governments with the ob- 
ject of formulating plans that will provide a 
scientific basis for an unemployment cure.” 


Scientific and Industrial Research 


5. Submitting the following resolution :— 


“Whereas, the Dominion Government has 
taken a progressive and commendable action 


in the enactment of the Research Council 
Act; and whereas, under this Act a National 
Research Council has been created to which 
has been added a number of Advisory Com- 
mittees to deal with specially designated sub- 
jects; and whereas, the important and far- 
reaching responsibilities and duties assigned 
to the National Research Council will un- 
doubtedly bring tremendous benefits to in- 
dustry and the Dominion; and whereas, in the 
appointment of these Advisory Committees 
and the assignment of responsibilities and 
duties no cognizance has been taken of (a) the 
human factor in industry, (b) the regulariza- 
tion of employment and (c) the just appor- 
tionment of the wealth invested in and pro- 
duced by industry; and whereas, the Act has 
been in operation but for a short time and 
these omissions have been an oversight, there- 
fore 

“Be it resolved, that favourable considera- 
tion be given by the Dominion Government to 
the inclusion in the responsibilities and duties 
of the National Research Council of a clause 
authorizing it to conduct scientific investiga- 
tions into the human factor in industry; the 
regularization of employment; and the just 
apportionment of the wealth invested in and 
produced by industry; and be it resolved, that 
an Advisory Research Committee be estab- 
lished upon the above mentioned subjects and 
ample funds provided for their scientific in- 
vestigations.” 





DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH 
Report for Year ending March 31, 1929 


THE annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health reviews 
its activities during the fiscal year 1928-29. 
This report is divided into four sections, 
respectively covering the operations of the 
pensions division, the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners for Canada, the Federal Appeal 
Board, and the Health Division. Activities 
on behalf of disabled ex-service men are dealt 
with in the first three sections, while the report 
of the National Health Division details the 
operation of the Child Welfare Branch, and 
the result of investigations into drugs and 
-food preparations, as well as the pollution of 
inland waters, hospitalization, and the super- 
vision of public health in regard to railway 
and water transportation. 

Regarding the hospitalization of ex-service 
men, the report indicates that the number of 
new admissions to hospital for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1929, was greater than in any 


year since 1922. The total number who re- 


ceived in-patient treatment during the year 


v 


was 12,147, as against 11,030 in 1927-28. Treat- 
ments under the out-patient department also 
increased from 102,580 to 104,091. Of the 
number actually in hospital on March 31, 1929, 
1,623 were in departmental hospitals, while 
1,350 were in civilian institutions, making a 
total of 2,973. Veterans’ care cases showed a 
steady increase, from 69 on March 31, 1928, 
to 115 on March 31, 1929, and to 176 at the 
date of publication. The work done in the 
Orthopaedic and Surgical Appliances Branch 
continued to expand, showing an increase in 
the number of limbs manufactured, and also 
a considerable increase in the minor ortho- 
paedic appliances. 

It is pointed out that the general work 
of the administrative, secretarial and medical 
services of the department had greatly in- 
creased, such increase being due chiefly to the 
legislation and recommendations of Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1928 and to (1) the 
actual increase in the number of disability 
pensioners from 44,069, on December 31, 1924, 
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to 56,397 December 31, 1929; (2) increasing 
number of ex-soldiers asking for consideration 
in respect to the relationship of their present 
disabilities to service, and therefore requir- 
ing periods of observation in hospital and 
careful examinations by specialists of the de- 
partment; and (3) advancing age of present 
pensioners. 

As was the case last year, the total expendi- 
ture of the department shows a substantial 
increase, the exact amount of which is $2,203,- 
969.70 of which $1,990,269.17 was in respect to 
new pensions. The total number of pensioners 
at March 31, 1929, was 54,620—an increase of 
3,985 over the previous fiscal year. However, 
in the nine months succeeding March, 1929— 
i.e. to the end of December, 1929—the total 
of pensioners increased to 56,397. 


Employment :—With reference to the assist- 
ance provided for disabled veterans in secur- 
ing employment, the report mentions the 
co-operation in this matter with the Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Department of 
Labour of Canada and with the Montreal 
Rehabilitation Committee. The total number 
of employment placements of disabled veterans 
during the year was 11,307, as compared with 
9,706 for the year previous. Of the total 
of 11,307 placements, 6,601 were in permanent 
positions. At the end of the year there were 
2,126 registered as unemployed. Relief was 
granted during the winter of 1928-29 to 4,647 
men. This relief was given 36,602 times, or 
an average of 7-88 times per man. The total 
actual expenditure for this purpose amounted 
to $367,231. 

Dealing with the problem of sheltered em- 
ployment and vocational training, the report 
states that the department operates Vetcraft 
Workshops at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver, and the 
Canadian Red Cross Society operates one at 
Victoria under an agreement. In these, former 
members of the forces who had been classified 
as problem cases were given sheltered em- 
ployment. The object of the shops is to 
study carefully the physical and mental con- 
dition of the man and to graduate him through 
different stages of work to a point where 
self-confidence and work ability are restored 
and he is able to accept employment in the 
outside labour market. Unfortunately, great 
difficulty is experienced in placing men out- 
side, with the result that there is not the 
movement through the shops that there should 
be. 

During the year under review special efforts 
were directed to make the benefits of sheltered 
employment more active, and 169 new cases 
were admitted and 133 discharged. On March 
31, 296 men were on the strength. A more 


aggressive sales policy is being brought about, 
as an increase in sales would result in the 
employment of more men. It is found that the 
problem of operating these shops with sub- 
standard labour is very difficult, as many men 


have little remaining work value. 


Vocational training was granted where it was 
considered beneficial, although the _ report 
observes that “the results of vocational train- 
ing have been somewhat disappointing, but it 
is hoped that this measure will increasingly 
assist in placing industrial problem cases in . 
permanent employment.” On March 31, 1929, 
there were 24 men undergoing vocational 
training, while there were 14 men classified and 
employed as industrial problem cases, 


Veterans’ Insurance-—The reopening of the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance in June, 1928, 
resulted in the receipt of 4,757 new applica- 
tions up to the end of the fiscal year. These - 
were since increased to a total number to 
date of 7,996. Of these, 803 were refused, as 
the applicants did not have a reasonable ex- 
pectancy of life. The number of policies in 
force on March 31, 1929, was 27,473, as against 
25,010 on March 31, 1928. This has since 
been increased to 29,675 as of November 1, 
1929, in a total sum of $66,009,301. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of 
Pensioners—Under order in council, P.C. 558, 
1928 (Lasour Gazetre, December, 1928. page 
1,333) the Dominion Government assumes 
workmen’s compensation liability for pen- 
sioners of 25 per cent disability rating and 
upwards who are suffering injury or disease 
as a result of an industrial accident. This 
provision with certain amendments was re- 
newed by Order in Council P.C. 645, 1929, 
for a period of two years as from April, 1, 1929. 
During the fiscal year under review there was 
a reduction in the number of claims for re- 
imbursement submitted by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards in respect of accidents to 
employees who are pensioners of 25 per cent 
and upwards. The number of individual cases 
in which the department accepted liability 
was 137, involving an expenditure of $19,672, 
as against 247 cases involving an expenditure 
of $69,968 for the previous year. In this con- 
nection, the report adds that “there is no 
way in which the number of claims, or their 
amount, can be governed, and already since 
March 31, 1929, the sum expended has been 
double that of the last fiscal year.” 


Marine. Hospital Service—In describing 
the functions of this work on behalf of in- 
jured or sick mariners the report points out 
that the Marine Hospital Service is operated 
in conformity with the provisions of Part V 
of the Canada Shipping Act (Sick and Dis- 
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tressed Mariners), chapter 186, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927. All ‘sick or injured 
mariners belonging to vessels that have paid 
the sick mariners’ dues for the current calendar 
year are entitled to gratuitous treatment, if 
sent to a designated hospital or port physician 
in the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island or British 
Columbia, with a writtem recommendation 
from the master or person in command of the 
ship, endorsed as approved by the collector 
of customs. 

The Department operates two marine hos- 
pitals for the care and treatment of sick 
mariners, one at Sydney, N.S., and the other 
at Lunenburg, N.S. At other ports provision 
is made as far as possible, for their care 
and treatment at contract prices at various 
local hospitals. Where there is no marine or 
designated hospital the collector sends the 
sick mariner to a port physician for medical 
or surgical assistance, and such other treat- 
ment as the case requires. When considered 
necessary, the sick mariner may be sent to the 
nearest public hospital, if there is one at 
convenient distance; if not, he may be sent to 
some public or private boarding house. 

With certain exceptions, a duty of 2 cents 
for every ton which a ship measures, registered 
tonnage, is levied, not more than three times 
during each calendar year, on every ship 
arriving at any port in the provinces men- 
tioned from any place out of Canada, or from 
a port in another province. 

The net amount of the sick mariners’ dues 
collected during the fiscal year was $236,807.95, 
and the expenditure incurred, not including, 
however, the cost of administration, was 
$222,094.67. 

Sick mariners’ dues were collected from 3,419 
vessels, the 98,675 employees on these vessels 


being entitled to gratuitous treatment for sick- 
ness or injury for an average per capita cost 
of $2.25. The total number of sick mariners 
treated during the fiscal year was 5,751, and 
the number of days of hospital treatment was 
53,079. 


Child Welfare—tThe report of the child wel- 
fare division deals with the various phases 
of activity administered by this branch. In 
regard to child labour it is stated that “efforts 
have been made towards securing the ad- 
herence of the provinces to the Geneva Child 
Labour Convention so that Canada might 
become a signatory to these.” Reference is 
also made to the co-operative efforts with the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization 
in promoting the Family Re-union Scheme. 
The names and addresses of mothers and 
children coming to Canada under this plan 
were obtained and such mothers received 
letters welcoming them to the Dominion. 
Each mother was given an opportunity to 
receive the informative “Little Blue Books” 
published by this section of the department. 


Under the heading of Eskimo Child Welfare, 
the report deals with the problem of saving these 
people from extermination, stating that: “Con- 
tinued co-operation has again been requested 
and promised by the Department of the Interior. 
There are now only about seven thousand 
Eskimos left alive. Each month of the official 
year something has been done to point out 
to those responsible that a new policy is 
required to save the Eskimo from extermina- 
tion. The mineral and other wealth of the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic is realized more than 
ever, but the fact that without the aid of the 
Eskimo this wealth is not available does not 
seem to be realized.” 





CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
New Edition of Canadian Electrical Code 


"THE Canadian Engineering Standards As- 

sociation has just published a second edi- 
tion of the Canadian Electrical Code, stating 
the essential requirements and minimum 
standards governing electrical installations 
for buildings, etc. The first edition appeared 
about two years ago (Lasour Gazerre, Feb- 
ruary, 1928, page 156). The new edition con- 
tains much new material, including new rules 
covering motors. Many of the sections have 
been rearranged or condensed, rules govern- 
ing garages and motion picture studios have 
been incorporated in the section on “ Hazard- 
ous Locations”; and rules covering motion 


picture and projection equipment have been 
incorporated in the section on “Theatre In- 
stallations.” 


A list of the provincial electrical inspectors 
in provinces which have officially adopted the 
Canadian Electrical Code has also been added. 
An important feature is the list of the mem- 
bers of the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association Code Committee and also of the 
members of the eight provincial committees 
and the different panels, showing that the 
preparation of the Code has been handled on 
a Dominion-wide basis. 
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The Code has now been officially adopted 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, On- 
tario, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia 
and there is every prospect that this adop- 
tion will be secured in the remaining three 
provinces in the near future. 

The Canadian Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation was organized during the latter part 
of the war, at the suggestion of the British 
Board of Trade and the British Engineering 
Standards Association. This latter organiza- 
tion was the first central body to be estab- 
lished for the work of engineering standardiza- 
tion, having been founded in 1901. The main 
object of the association is to promote the es- 
tablishment of industrial standards by pro- 
viding an organization to receive requests for 
standardization, investigate their desirability 
and arrange for the formation of committees 
comprising representatives of both manufac- 
turers and users to determine standards that 
will be acceptable to all interests concerned. 

The Association operated until 1925 with 
funds provided by grants from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce of the Do- 
minion Government, and by subscriptions re- 
ceived from various industrial firms and tech- 
nical organizations. In 1925, however, on ac- 
count of the imperative necessity for econ- 
omy, the grant from the Department of 
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Trade and Commerce was withdrawn, but the 
National Research Council of Canada, realiz- 
ing the importance of the work being carried 
on by the Association, made arrangements to 
guarantee the budget, with the understanding 
that special efforts be made to obtain finan- 
cial support from Canadian industry. 

The Association has published also standard 
specifications for steel railway bridges; for 
single-phase distribution transformers; for 
galvanized telegraph and telephone wire; for 
wire rope for mining, dredging and steam 
shovel purposes; for Portland cement; for 
steel highway bridges; for flexible steel wire 
rope and flexible strand for aircraft purposes; 
for reinforcing materials for concrete; for 
tungsten incandescent lamps; for galvanized 
steel wire strand; for railway wire-fencing 
and gates; for reinforced concrete poles; for 
Eastern cedar poles; for steel structures for 
buildings; for stove bolts; for movable 
bridges; for control cable for electrical power 
plant equipment; for concrete and reinforced 
concrete; for sampling for check analysis of 
steel billets, bars and shapes; for carbon steel 
billets and bars of forging quality; for com- 
mercial-quality hot-rolled bar steels; for com- 
mercial cold-finished bar steels and cold-fin- 
ished shafting; carbon steel castings, etc. 





PENSION PLAN OF HYDRO ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION 
OF ONTARIO 


‘THE insurance and pension scheme of the 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, was made effective by a provincial 
Order in Council on October 9, 1929, which 
reads as follows:— 

Upon consideration of the application of the 
Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
and upon the recommendation of the Hon- 
ourable the Prime Minister, the Committee 
of Council advise that Your Honour may be 
pleased to approve of the said Commission 
entering into an agreement, a copy of which 
is hereto attached, with the Confederation 
Life Association on behalf of the following 
municipal authorities to provide insurance 
benefits for employees of the said municipal 
authorities in accordance with the provisions 
of the Power Commission Insurance Act, 
1927, chapter 21, 17 George V: London, 
Windsor, Hamilton, St. Thomas, Kitchener, 
St. Catharines, Chatham, Stratford, Walker- 
ville, Ottawa, Lindsay, Galt, Owen Sound, 
Niagara Falls, Orillia. 

It is understood that from the date of this 
Order up to the end of January, 1980, twenty- 
two municipalities had adopted the pension 
system. 


Hon, I. B. Lucas, general solicitor for the 
Hydro Electric Power Commission, in a 
recent statement, pointed out that the new 
Municipal Pension scheme operates under The 
Power Commission Insurance Act, being 
Statutes of Ontario, 1927, chapter 21. The 
Municipal Authorities authorize the Provincial 
Commission by the execution of an agree- 
ment to contract with the Life Insurance 
Companies on their behalf. The risk is there- 
fore underwritten by the Insurance Company 
and the premiums are paid from a fund made 
up of level percentage contributions made by 
the employees and the Municipal Commis- 
sions. There have been no rules and regula- 
tions drafted. It is just possible that there 
will be none as the agreements and policy 
contract cover the matter in detail. Any rules 
and regulations would probably only deal 
with matters of routine, 


About eight months before the scheme be- 
came effective Mr. Lucas detailed its pro- 
visions at an address given before the 1929 
convention of the Ontario Municipal Elec- 
trical Association. The information given in 
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that address forms the basis of the following 
paragraphs, 

By the authority conferred upon it under 
the Power Commission Insurance Act, 1927, 
the Commission has power to enter into an 
agreement with any municipal hydro com- 
mission to contract with an insurance com- 
pany on behalf of the local commissions for 
death benefits and superannuation allowances 
to the employees of such commissions. A 
committee, consisting of a representative of 
each of the municipal commissions, was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on a scheme 
or type of policy for adoption by the Ontario 
Commission, This committee met from time 
to time and considered various proposals and 
types of insurance contracts; tenders were 
called for from various insurance companies 
and finally a joint proposal, made by the 
Confederation Life Association, the London 
Life Insurance Company and the Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, was ac- 
cepted by the committee and recommended 
to the commission for adoption. This pro- 
posal as originally recommended was finally 
adopted by the Commission after various 
sonferences with the Municipal Committee. 
Dne of the chief problems to be met was 
vhether each municipal commission should 
ye considered as a separate and independent 
unit without any connection or interest in 
or with the other municipal commission, or 
whether all the local commissions should be 
grouped, It was finally decided that the group 
principle should be adopted, and accordingly 
the necessary contract to bring the scheme 
into effect was completed at a joint meeting 
between the committee and the commission. 

Benefits—Provision is made for the in- 
clusion (without medical examination) of all 
the present employees of each local commis- 
sion that enters into the scheme, under a 
policy that entitles each employee to a pen- 
sion for life on retirement, a death benefit, 
and certain rights on leaving the service. The 
normal age for retirement is 65, but provision 
is made for retirement from age 55 to age 70. 
Pensions for retiring at 60 are about one-half 
and for those retiring at 70 somewhat larger 
than the normal pension at 665. 

As an illustration of the pension allowances, 
two typical cases are given as follows:— 

1. Mr, “A” enters a service at age 25 at 
a salary of $1,200 a year, or $100 a month, 
he continues in the employment of the muni- 
cipal commission at the same salary until 
age 65, when he retires on pension—This Mr. 
“A” at the age of 65 will be entitled to a 
total retiring allowance of $81.43 per month. 

2. Mr. “B’s” present age is 50. He has 
served for 30 years and has completed 18 
years of service since 1910. His present salary 
is $3,000 a year or $250 a month. He contin- 


ues in the employment of the municipal com- 


mission and when at 65 he retires on pension 


he will be entitled to $96.18 a month, 

In case of death during employment, there 
is paid as a death benefit an amount ranging 
from one to one and a half years’ salary, 
according to length of service. After 20 years 
of service an employee can take with him the 
right to the benefits already purchased for 
him by the municipality. 

Cost to Municipality and to Employee— 
In order to take up the accrued liability for 
past services of old employees the municipal 
commission is required to pay an amount 
not exceeding 14 per cent of the present pay- 
roll for 30 years, and for the future services 
the municipal commission must pay five per 
cent of each year’s pay-roll. Each present 
employee of the commission, young or old, 
will be required to contribute 24 per cent of 
his monthly salary to the upkeep of the 
scheme, and future employees entering the 
service over age 25 will be required to pay 
in addition to this 24 per cent an additional 
percentage to cover the extra cost by reason 
of the increased age, and no future employees 
over the age of 45 can be admitted to the 
scheme. In concluding his address, the Hon. 
Mr. Lucas said: “In my judgment public 
opinion will not justify big industry or busi- 
ness ‘ scrapping’ old time employees and leav- 
ing them to the support of relatives or public 
charity, and much less will public opinion 
justify public utility commissions scrapping 
their worn out employees without making 
some provision for them. As a matter of 
fact public commissions realizing the trend 
of public opinion do not usually scrap their 
old time employees but try to take care of 
them by keeping them on jobs where they 
are no longer efficient. It looks like better 
business to do it under a sound pension 
scheme.” 

The Select Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations was appointed on March 
4, the members being as follows:—Messieurs 
T. Bell (Saint John-Albert), E. D. R. Bisset, 
Hon. W. A. Black (Halifax), Henri Bour- 
assa, KH. R. E. Chevrier, T. Church, D. J. 
Cowan, H. Deslauriers, C. E. Ferland, T. 
Gervais, R. W. Grimmer, W. A. Hall, Hon. 
P. Heenan, C. B. Howard, R. H. Jenkins, L. 
W. Johnstone (Cape Breton North-Victoria), 
E. Lacroix, J. E. Letellier, I. D. Macdougall, 
(Miss) A. Macphail, P. McGibbon, C. R. Mc- 
Intosh, T. McMillan, Hon. J. Malcolm, W. S. 
Murphy, A. W. Neill, Sir G. Perley, J. E. 
Prevost, E. C. St.-Pére, T. H. Stinson, J. T. 
Thorson, Hon. P. J. Veniot, Hon. R. S. White 
(Mount Royal), J. S. Woodsworth, N. M. 
Young (Toronto Northeast). 
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Accident Prevention in Manitoba 5. All persons permitted or required to 


¢¢@AFETY-FIRST cells” are to be organ- 

ized in many of the industrial estab- 
lishments in Manitoba as the result of a meet- 
ing held at Winnipeg on February 12 under the 
auspices of the Industrial Accidents Division of 
the Accident Prevention Bureau of the Win- 
nipeg Board of Trade. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives nominated by the 
various groups of industries in the district, 
and by representatives of the Provincial 
Bureau of Labour, and of the Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council, who all promised 
the support of their various organizations for 
the new movement. The “Safety-First cells” 
will comprise a safety director and a commit- 
tee of three to ten workmen. The chairman, 
Mr. Charles F. Roland, pointed out that there 
were 25 groups into which industry in the 
province had been divided. The average 
number of firms in each group was ten, and 
if the committees established in each plant 
averaged five, there would be in existence a 
working committee of 1,250 men directed to 
the task of eliminating accidents. 

Proposed Spray-Painting Rules 

The Alberta Federation of Labour, in its 
memorandum of proposed legislation submit- 
ted recently to the provincial government 
(Lasour Gazette, February, page 184) made 
the following recommendations in regard to 
spray-painting machines:— 

In view of the fact that the spray-painting 
machine has now become a permanent factor 
in the painting industry and the danger of 
lead poisoning is greatly increased by reason 
of the worker breathing poisonous vapours, 
we are requesting that the following regula- 
tions be put in force covering the operation 
of these machines:— 

1. That no person under the age of eighteen 
years be permitted or required to operate any 
device for spray painting by compressed air. 

2. No person operating a device for spray- 
painting by compressed air shall be required 
or permitted to work longer than eight hours 
in any twenty-four. 

3. No person operating a spray-painting de- 
vice by compressed air shall continuously 
operate same longer than fifty minutes in any 
one hour, remaining ten minutes to be spent 
in the open air. 

4. That all persons operating a spray-paint- 
ing device by compressed air shall be exam- 
ined and passed upon by a physician as medi- 
cally fit, and examinations shall be periodi- 
cally maintained at intervals of not longer 
than three months, the expense of such ex- 
amination to be borne by the employer. 


operate a device for spray-painting shall be 
supplied with a breathing device, connected 
by a separate air tube with the air pressure 
device at a point, back of the point at which 
the pressure of air begins to convert the paint 
into spray. 

6. No person shall be required or permitted 
to use any paint, lacquer, varnish or vitreous 
enamel in a spray painting device, unless the 
container is clearly marked showing the maxi- 
mum content of lead, benzol or free silica, as 
the case may be. 

7. That when the operator of a device for 
spray-painting by compressed air is doing in- 
terior work, a current of fresh air having a 
velocity of 250 linear feet per minute, at the 
surface being sprayed, uncontaminated by 
lead, benzol, vapour, or silica dust, shall 
be maintained from the rear of the person 
operating the device. 

8. No open windows or other neutralizers 
shall be permitted between the entrance of 
the current of fresh air and the surface being 
sprayed which would lessen the velocity of 
the current of air carrying away the lead, ben- 
zol, vapours, and silica dust, from the oper- 
ator to the exhaust. 


9. That an exhaust ventilation system shall 
be installed and be continuously in operation 
at all times during operations. 


10. That the illumination of the surface to 
be sprayed shall be such that the greatest 
amount of illumination shall come from above 
the surface to be sprayed or from the rear of 
the operator. 

11. Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of the Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to the penalties pre- 
scribed. 

12. That the employer or his agent shall in 
every case be held responsible for the observ- 
ance of the provisions as heretofore described. 


Good Safety Record in Border Cities 
Industries 


Eighteen factories in Border Municipalities 
and Essex County in Ontario went through 
1929 without accidents, according to a report 
presented at a recent meeting of the Essex 
and Kent division of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association. Banners were pre- 
sented to the 18 factories having unbroken 
safety records. Five of these factories re- 
ceived the banner for the second time. There 
are 347 plants in the association in the Border 
and county and 113 in the district. Three 
fatalities were reported for the year, two of 
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them in Kent County. Total accidents were 
reported as 1,262 as compared with 1,148 in 
1928. 


The “Safety Man” in Industry 


The Province of Quebec Safety League 
recently issued Safety Leaflet No. 24, describ- 
ing “the safety man’s role in industry.” The 
functions of such an official are stated to be 
as follows: 

In all matters concerning safety, the safety 
man acts and speaks for the management. 
He investigates all accidents or near acci- 
dents and suggests the steps to be taken in 
order to prevent similar accidents. He keeps 
accident records and prepares such reports 
as may be required by the Compensation 
Commission or by insurance companies. He 
takes the means of encouraging the workmen 
and foremen to make safety suggestions and 
to co-operate with the safety organization. 
He does personally the inspection of the 
plant and the machinery and keeps a written 
record of these inspections. He may organ- 
ize fire prevention campaigns and fire drills. 
Where it is possible, the safety man should 
check up all plans and specifications for new 
equipment, in order to make sure that all 
safety devices are included for the protec- 
tion of the employees. He organizes safety 
meetings, safety contests, sees to it that new 
men he trained to work safely and be not 
put to dangerous tasks before they are so 
trained. He supervises the safety bulletin 
board services and co-operate with outside 
safety organizations. 


Cost of Accidents in Planing Mills 


At the annual convention of the Canadian 
Lumberman’s Association, held at Ottawa in 
January, the report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Committee was presented by its 
chairman, Mr. J. B. Mackenzie, giving partic- 
ulars of the operation of the Act in regard to 
planing mills in Ontario. 

“A few comparative figures for the year 
1928, the last year that class 4 will be tabu- 
lated separately, are as follows: number of 
accidents involving payment, 910; permanent 
disability accidents 131. Deaths due to acci- 
dents, 2; total days lost, 15,109. Average 
days lost per accident, 18.48. Average age 
36:6. Average weekly wages $19. Total cost 
for all accidents in this class $148,439.25. Aver- 
age amount paid out for each accident, $115.75. 
The average cost of each accident was $115.75. 
Several of your men may have slight acci- 
dents and you compare the small payments 
they received with the larger payments you 
make to the Board, and without thinking, 


say that you get no return for what you pay 
in. I would have you remember that you are 
helping to pay for one of these death claims, 
for one who was an employee of a small lum- 
ber dealer, and also that the Compensation 
Board will have to make monthly payments 
to this widow and children, amounting to some 
$14,000 before this man’s children will be of 
age, or the widow not needing support. If 
there had been no Compensation Board and 
this family had been awarded this sum from 
this dealer, it would have meant bankruptcy 
for him, Saw accidents for 1928 in class 4 
were 609; permanent disability accidents in 
this class, 175; planer, jointer and shaper ac- 
cidents, 133; permanent disability accidents 
from this class, 52. 

“ Regarding the practice of many doctors to 
make much of a small accident, so as to run 
up a bill, thinking that the government pays, 
I would advise members to acquaint these 
doctors with the fact that these payments are 
charged against the industry itself and not the 
people as a whole. The year 1927 is the last 
year in which I could get tables showing the 
amount paid to doctors. The total amount 
collected from our class was $163,469.25. And 
the amount paid out to doctors was $25,738 or 
about one-sixth of the amount of your assess- 
ment.” 


Accident Prevention in South Africa 


The last annual report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories of the Union of South 
Africa describes some of the measures taken 
in South Africa for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents as follows:— 

In the year 1925 the Factories Division, 
with the assistance of the Department of 
Union Education, inaugurated a system of in- 
struction in safety practices in the Trade and 
Industrial Schools and Technical Colleges. 
Brochures dealing with safety precautions for 
wood-working and transmission machinery and 
the handling of lead were prepared and dis- 
tributed to the various schools and colleges 
for instruction purposes. 

In order to carry the matter still further, 
the Department of Labour is making an en- 
deavour to secure the co-operation of the In- 
dustrial Councils, which have been formed by 
the different industries under the Industrial 
Conciliation Act. In the majority of cases 
the Councils are well organized, with full rep- 
resentation of employers and workers and can 
be said to be imbued with a spirit of com- 
promise to work for the benefit of the indus- 
tries concerned. It is felt that once the prin- 
ciple is accepted generally, the need and use- 
fulness of a national movement will be appre- 
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ciated. It is held that the advantage to be 
gained by following this line is that the na- 
tional movement will have a natural growth, 
well rooted in a conviction as to its necessity 
and usefulness. Meetings have been held with 
most of the Councils during the year and it 
is possible to report that considerable progress 
has been made. 


Industrial Accident Statistics in 
New Zealand 


The “Statistical Report” of New Zealand 
for the year 1927 recently published, includes 
an account of the methods followed by the 
statisticians of the Dominion in recording 
industrial aecidents. The calculation of 
frequency rates is described as follows:— 


“ Because a difference in hours worked en- 
tails a difference in industrial risk the num- 
ber of accidents occurring in a given time per 
1,000 employees cannot be regarded as a satis- 
factory basis on which to compare the fre- 
quency of accidents in different industries. 
For the purpose of computing frequency rates 


in New Zealand, data as to the number of 
employees in factories coming under the head- 
ing of various industries have accordingly 
been compiled in the Census and Statistics 
Office from returns furnished for the purpose 
by the Labour Department’s Inspectors of 
Factories; while information as to the hours 
worked has been ascertained from the awards, 
and supplemented by the statistics of short 
time and overtime worked available from the 
annual census of factory production taken by 
the Census and Statistics Office. Data on 
similar lines have been supplied by the other 
Departments concerned. Taking one hour’s 
work performed by one man as the unit, and 
calling this unit a “man-hour,” it is then a 
simple matter to find the total number of 
man-hours worked in each industry, enabling 
frequency rates of industrial accidents to be 
computed on the basis of number of acci- 
dents per 100,000 man-hours worked each 
year. In many cases differences between fre- 
quency rates for the different industries are 
not significant beyond the first decimal place.” 


Social Policy in Germany 


It is anticipated that a number of important 
measures of social policy will be enacted in 
Germany during 1980. 

The Labour Protection Bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Social Policy 
after a first reading in the Reichstag, will 
probably be passed this year. This measure 
will improve conditions as regards safety in 
factories, hours of work, protection of women 
and young persons, the Sunday rest, shop 
closing hours and factory inspection. The 
Labour Protection Bill will be supplemented 
by the Bill relating to labour in mines, which 
has been submitted to the Social Policy Com- 
mittee of the Federal Economic Council, and 
will probably receive its final reading during 
the spring. 

Revised regulations relating to the mercan- 
tile marine and a Bill relating to domestic 
servants are also under consideration. A Bill 
relating to collective agreements is being 
drafted. A report on conciliation procedure 
and a report on the results of the Works 
Councils Act will be published shortly. 

As regards insurance and relief, various im- 
provements are projected. The provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation legislation re- 
lating to accident prevention will be rein- 
forced and applied to prison labour. The svs- 
tem of workmen’s compensation will also be 
extended so as to cover a large number of 
occupational diseases. Regulations covering 
the use of white lead in painting are at present 
before the Reichsrat. Scientific inquiries into 


accident prevention and vocational hygiene 
respectively are under way. A Bill for the ex- 
tension of the system of commercial em- 
ployees’ insurance will be brought before the 
Reichstag. A number of innovations recently 
introduced in the sickness insurance system 
for purposes of economy will be extended to 
other branches of social insurance. As regards 
the assistance of persons disabled in the war, 
the difficulties hitherto experienced on ac- 
count of the financial position of Germany 
have now been overcome. 

Unemployment insurance, however, con- 
tinues to present a serious problem. Produc- 
tive methods of unemployment relief will be 
extended during 1930 so far as the financial 
resources of the country permit. The Minis- 
ter of Labour has also requested the various 
Government departments to take account of 
seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in the plac- 
ing of contracts. 

A Bill relating to vocational training, deal- 
ing mainly with the regulation of apprentice- 
ship, will shortly come before the Reichstag 
Committee on Social Policy. This Bill is 
considered specially important on account of 
the decline in the number of young persons 
due to the low birth rate during the war. 

As regards housing, Bills will be introduced 
in the Reichstag providing for the grant of 
State subsidies for the housing of agricultural 
workers, and containing rules for the utiliza- 
tion of the credits granted. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Agenda of the Fourteenth Session 


HE Fourteenth Session of the Interna- 

tional Labour Conference will be held at 

Geneva, Switzerland, opening on June 10, 
1930, the agenda being as follows:— 

1. Forced labour. 

2. Hours of work of salaried employees. 

3. Hours of. work in coal mines. 

The first two of these questions came before 
the International Labour Conference at its 
twelfth session in May-June, 1929, when 
questionnaires were agreed upon for submis- 
sion to the different member states of the 
International Labour Organization. The ques- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines was added 
by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at a session which was held in 
the first week of February. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


The decision of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to submit the 
problem of hours of work of miners to the 
next session of the International Labour Con- 
ference was not reached without considerable 
discussion and some conflict of argument. 
The main point of controversy was whether, 
seeing that the problem is one which concerns, 
primarily and directly, the coal-producing 
countries of Europe, it could usefully or prop- 
erly be dealt with by a general meeting of 
the International Labour Conference, in which 
the majority of delegates would be represen- 
tatives of extra-European or non-coal-produc- 
ing countries. Members of the Governing 
Body representing different interests, and 
notably those from countries overseas, con- 
tended that as the Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference on conditions of employment in coal 
mines had been confined to nine countries of 
Europe, the countries which did not take part 
in that Conference could not rightly be called 
upon to proceed with the task that Confer- 
ence had begun, or, alternatively, to be bound 
by any Draft Convention which might result 
from the study of its conclusions, The con- 
stitutional aspects of this question were dis- 
cussed at some length. Further, it was argued 
by some speakers that the situation in the 
coal-mining industry was no longer so acute 
as when the Preparatory Conference was first 
suggested; that the findings of that Confer- 
ence were fragmentary and inconclusive; and 
that further investigation was needed before 
the matter could be considered ripe for action. 
Resolutions embodying these views were pre- 


sented, but were either rejected or allowed to 
fall, the final decision of the Governing Body 
taking the form of the following resolution, 
moved by the British Government represen- 
tative and adopted by 15 votes to 5:— 

“The Governing Body decides to place up- 
on the agenda of the 1930 International La- 
bour Conference the question of the hours of 
work in coal mines; and invites the Confer- 
ence, in framing a Convention, to take into 
special consideration not only the resolutions 
adopted by the Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference but also the fact that the question 
has been raised entirely as a European one, 
and that the information necessary to enable 
its consideration to be extended to overseas 
coal mines has not been sought and will not 
be available to the Conference.” 


Britain to Adopt the Eight-Hour Day 
Convention 


It was announced by the representative of 
the British Government in attendance at the 
meeting of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva on Febru- 
ary 4-8 that the British Government was 
working actively on its plan for ratification of 
the Washington Convention on hours of work 
and that before the next session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference took place, active 
indication of British legislative effort in this 
matter would have been exhibited to the 
world. 


Germany to Adopt Eight-Hour Day 
Convention 


It was announced at the session of the 
Governing Body of the Internationa] Labour 
Office on February 4-8, by the Government 
representative for Germany, that consideration 
of the Bill for ratifying the Washington 
Hours Convention without reservations or 
conditions was proceeding normally in the 
German Parliament and that it might be 
hoped that ratification would result shortly. 


Italy to Adopt Eight Hour Day Convention 

The Italian Government, at a meeting held 
February 12, approved the draft of a Bill 
relating to the regulation of hours of work 
in industrial undertakings. The Bill contains 
provisions which are in conformity with the 
principles laid down by the Washington Eight 
Hours Convention, and at the same time take 
account of the requirements of production 
and economic conditions in Italy. The object 
of the Bill is to put Italy in a position 
to give up the reservation relating to ratifi- 
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eation by other countries, by which her own 
ratification was conditioned, and thus to 
honour her international] obligations. Italy’s 
ratification of the Hours Convention, it may 
be recalled, was accompanied by the condition 
that the observance of the Convention should 
date from its ratification, without reservations 
or differing conditions, by Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Switzerland. 
Other conditional ratifications include those 
of France, which is contingent on ratification 
by Germany and Great Britain, and of Spain, 
which is contingent on those of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Italy. 

If, as a result of the step now announced, 
Italy is able to withdraw her reservation and 
to declare her ratification to be unconditional, 
her action cannot fail to stimulate the move- 
ment towards ratification by other countries. 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia have ratified un- 
conditionally, Italy is contemplating the same 
course, and France is waiting only for ratifi- 
cation by Germany and Great Britain. Thus 
ratification by the two last-mentioned coun- 
tries would ensure enforcement of the Con- 
vention in at least six of the principal indus- 
trial countries in Europe, and their example 
might well be expected to influence others. 


No Maritime Session in 1930 


It was decided at the February session of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office that no Maritime Session of 
the International Labour Conference should 
be held in 1980. This year there will be one 
general session of the Conference which will 
open on June 10. The second discussion of 
maritime questions which were considered at 
a Maritime Conference held in Geneva in 
October last, will take place in 1931 under 
conditions which the Governing Body will 
determine at its next session in April. The 
International Labour Conference will have 
in any case to examine in 1931 the decennial 
reports on the application of the Conventions 
adopted at Washington and Genoa which 
came into force in 1921. It will also have to 
consider the report on wages in the coal 
mining industry. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ing Body has decided to place on the agenda 
of the 1931 session the question of the age 
of admission of children to non-industrial 
occupations. 


Conditions of Work in the Textile 
Industry 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its meeting in February, 
examined a report of the Committee on the 
Conditions of Work in the Textile Industry. 
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This Committee was set up to establish the 
program of the enquiry of the International 
Labour Office into conditions of work in the 
textile industry in various countries. It met 
on two occasions, in June and December, 
1929, and elaborated very complete pro- 
posals. 

In accordance with these proposals the 
countries in which the enquiry will be made 
will be: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Hungary, India, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, United States 
and Yugoslavia. 

The study of the ‘International Labour 
Office will deal in the first place with the 
cotton and wool industries, and later the arti- 
ficial silk weaving industry will be covered. 
In order to collect the necessary data the 
Internationai Labour Office will address a 
questionnaire to the Governments, this being 
the best means of obtaining comparable data. 
The questionnaire will consist of two parts. 
The first of these will deal with statistics of 
wages and hours of work. The second will 
deal with methods of regulation of hours of 
work, the regulation of wages, family allow- 
ances, social insurance contributions and, 
finally, the number of workers and the size 
of the organizations covered by the question- 
naire. 

The report of the Textiles Committee was 
adopted by the Governing Body. The Gov- 
erning Body. then invited the Office to deal 
with the next stage of the procedure. This 
would be the sending to the Governments 
of the report and the questionnaire, together 
with a letter asking the Governments to make 
suggestions for improving the questionnaire. 
The Governments would be asked to estimate 
the approximate number of establishments 
existing in each branch of the textile industry 
and also the approximate number of estab- 
lishments from which they hoped to receive 
the data on the basis of which they would 
furnish the International Labour Office with 
the information asked for in the report. 

The Governments are also to be informed 
that the replies to this letter will be sub- 
mitted to a further meeting of the Textiles 
Committee, so that a report may be made to 
the Governing Body, which will then decide 
if the arrangements agreed upon are sufficient 
to enable the Governments to be asked to 
proceed with the enquiry in their countries. 


Committee on Salaried Employees 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at its last session in February 
settled the composition of the Advisory Com- 
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mittee on Salaried Employees which it decided 
to set up at its Session held last June. This 
Committee will serve as a body for consulta- 
tion by the salaried employees’ professional 
groups on questions which are of particular 
interest to them. It will be the channel 
through which these groups will formulate 
their wishes to the Governing Body with a 
view to examination by it. It will consist of 
12 members representing employees, 3 mem- 
bers of the Governing Body and 2 members 
representing employers, 


Great Britain and the Organization 


In the British House of Commons the 
President of the Board of Trade stated on 
January 21 that the policy of the Government 
was to approach the subject of safeguarding 
British labour conditions against unfair foreign 
competition and goods made from sweated 
labour by way of international discussion, and 
that they would continue to take every oppor- 
tunity to promote international agreement on 
labour standards. He stated that the Inter- 
national Labour Office had already concluded 
an enquiry into working conditions in the 
coal-mining industry, and a technical con- 
ference of the chief coal-producing countries 
of Europe had recently been held at Geneva 
to explore the possibilities of reaching inter- 
national agreement in regard to hours, wages 
or other conditions of work in coal-mining. A 
committee had also been set up by the Inter- 
national Labour Office to conduct an enquiry 
into conditions in the textile industry. His 
Majesty’s Government, he continued, had 
taken an active part in the coal enquiries and 
was giving every assistance to the textile en- 
quiry. Exceptional steps for expediting the 
former were taken on the special representa- 
tion of His Majesty’s Government at the 
last meeting of the Assembly of the League. 


“Vocational Education in Agriculture” 


Under the above title the International 
Labour Office has just published a survey of 
vocational education in agriculture in thirty- 
two countries representing all parts of the 
world. The information is based mainly on 
the answers received from the thirty-two 
countries covered, to a questionnaire drafted 
by the International Labour Office in col- 
laboration with the Mixed Advisory Agricul- 
tural Committee of the International Labour 
Office and the International Institute of Agri- 
culture in Rome. Additional data have been 
derived from the reports communicated to the 
Office by those States which have accepted 
the Recommendation concerning the develop- 


ment of technical agricultural education 
adopted by the International Labour ‘Confer- 
ence at its Third Session (1921), 

The first of the two parts into which the 
Report is divided contains a general survey 
on an international basis, including a descrip- 
tion of vocational agricultural education, its 
organization and character, its main divisions 
and the methods and technique employed, a 
discussion of certain special problems and some 
remarks on the results obtained and possible 
future developments. The second part con- 
sists of surveys of the existing systems in the 
varlous countries. 

The section dealing with Canada indicates 
that no general law regulates the whole sys- 
tem of agricultural education in this country 
but that vocational education in agriculture 
is dealt with by the different provinces. Men- 
tion is made of a Federal law which was 
adopted in 1913 granting financial aid to agri- 
cultural instruction. The publication points 
out that the broad lines of agricultural edu- 
cation are nearly the same throughout Can- 
ada though it has its peculiar feature in each 
province. Some aspects of agriculture are as 
a rule taught in the elementary schools and 
agriculture is at least an optional subject in 
Many secondary schools, but the centre of 
efforts is the Provincial Agricultural College 
and a feature of the national system is the 
attention given to extension methods which 
are largely in the hands of local agricultural 
“representatives” employed by the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture to work in close 
co-operation with the colleges and to advise 
the farmers of the different districts. The re- 
port goes on to deal in some detail with ele- 
mentary and secondary agricultural instruction 
in the different provinces and with agricul- 
tural schools and colleges, also with agricul- 
tural extension work, including the appoint- 
ment of agricultural “represenatives,” short 
courses of instruction, railway demonstration 
trains, farm boys’ camps, school fairs, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, agricultural associations and 
women’s institutes. Mention is also made of 
the system of Dominion Experimental Farms 
and illustration stations. 





The Legislature of British Columbia on 
March 4, unanimously adopted a resolution 
declaring that “this Assembly is of the opin- 
ion that the Government should, as soon as 
possible, confer with the Urban and Rural 
Municipalities Associations with a view to pro- 
claiming the 1926 amendments to the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act, which provided for the pay- 
ment of assistance to mothers whose husbands 
are incapacitated by illness.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1930 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1, was 7,062, their em- 
jployees numbering 971,774 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,772, having an aggregate 


membership of 211,811 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of various 
classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1930, as 
Reported by the Employers 


There was a slight increase in employ- 
ment at the beginning of February, although 
the situation was still affected by inventory 
shutdowns, and also by continued seasonal 
slackness in the out-of-door industries which 
were seriously retarded by the unusually cold 
weather prevailing at the beginning of the 
month, particularly in the Western provinces. 
Employment was, however, in rather greater 
volume than on the same date in 1929 and was 
considerably more active than on February 1 
in earlier years of the record. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns from 
7,062 firms, whose staffs aggregated 971,774 
persons, as compared with 967,996 on January 
1. This increase, which was rather less exten- 
sive than on the same date in the two preced- 
ing years, caused the index to stand at 111-6, 
while on January 1, 1930, it was 111-2 and on 
February 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 110-5, 102-0, 96-6, 
91°8, 87:1, 91°7, 90-6, 79-9 and 91-2, respec- 
tively. 

Pronounced recovery was shown in manu- 
facturing. Logging, mining and services also 
reported improvement, On the other hand, 
there were important seasonal declines in trade, 
construction and transportation. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces, while elsewhere the 
tendency was upward. 

Maritime Provinces—Construction, trans- 
portation and trade reported a falling-off in 
the Maritime Provinces, where mining and 
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manufacturing were brisker, Shipping was 
still affected by the grain congestion. Statis- 
tics were received from 526 firms, employing 
75,234 workers, compared with 76,341 at the 
beginning of January. Moderate gains had 
been indicated on the same date in 1928, but 
the index then was between seven and eight 
points lower. 


Quebec—The recovery in Quebec caused 
the reinstatement of a smaller number of 
workers than on February 1 of last year, but 
employment was then in smaller volume. 
Manufacturing (particularly of iron and steel, 
textiles, lumber and electrical apparatus), 
showed much improvement, as did also log- 
ging. On the other hand, transportation, 
construction and trade recorded decided 
seasonal curtailment. The working forces of 
the 1,648 co-operating employers aggregated 
273,400 persons, as against 271,343 in their last 
report, 


Ontario—Important gains were made in 
manufacturing, notably in the iron and steel, 
textile, lumber, non-ferrous metal, leather and 
tobacco, distilled and malt liquor divisions. 
Services also reported heightened activity, 
while there were seasonal reductions in trade 
and construction, and logging and transporta- 
tion also released employees. According to 
data received from 3,196 firms, their staffs 
rose from 412,589 at the beginning of January, 
to 416,064 on the date under review. This ad- 
vance involved a smaller number of workers 
than that indicated on February 1, 1929, when 
the index was practically the same as on the 
date under review. 
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Prairie Provinces——The contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces did not involve so many 
workers as that noted at the beginning of 
February, 1929, but the situation then was 
rather better than on the date under review, 
when employment continued to show the ef- 
fects of the grain congestion. Statements 
were tabulated from 990 employers, whose 
staffs declined by 1,212 persons to 129,677 on 
February 1. Manufacturing, logging and min- 
ing were more active, but shrinkage was re- 
corded in trade, construction, transportation 
and communications, 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, while Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Winnipeg 
showed reductions. 


Montreal—Manufactures registered substan- 
tial recovery, especially in the iron and steel, 
tobacco, textile and _ electrical apparatus 
groups, but heavy seasonal losses were indi- 
cated in transportation, trade and construc- 
tion. On the whole, however, there was a 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—In spite of the intensely 
cold weather which seriously curtailed out-door 
activities, there was a moderate increase in 
employment at the beginning of February; 
this contrasted with the considerable decline 
recorded on February 1, 1929, when employ- 
ment was in smaller volume. The working 
forces of the 701 reporting firms aggregated 
77,399, an increase of 565 as compared with 
their January 1 staffs. There was improve- 
ment in manufacturing, logging, communi- 
cations and construction, while transportation 
was slacker. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 



































































large increase in Montreal, according to the 
data received from 891 firms employing 134,994 
workers, as compared with 132,509 in the pre- 
ceding month, This gain was slightly less than 
that recorded on February 1, 1929, but the 
index on the date under review continued 
higher than in any other winter since the 
record for Montreal was instituted in 1922. 


Quebec.—Returns tabulated from 120 em- 
ployers in Quebec showed that they had re- 
duced their staffs by 1,060 persons to 11,386 at 
the beginning of February, Manufactures 
reported curtailment, and trade and construc- 
tion were seasonally slacker. The index was 
slightly lower than on the corresponding date 
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last year, when employment had also shown a 
reduction. 

Toronto—Heavy, seasonal losses took place 
in trade, construction and transportation, but 
there were important gains in manufacturing, 
especially in textiles and iron and steel. The 
result was a decrease of 996 in the number 
employed by the 968 co-operating firms, who 
had 122,599 employees. An increase had 
been indicated on February 1 of a year ago, 
when the index was practically the same as 
on the date under review. 

Ottawa—Manufacturing was busier, espe- 
cially in the pulp and paper division, while 
trade, transportation and communications were 


seasonally quiet; 146 employers in Ottawa had 
12,554 workers, or 398 less than on January 1. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
the beginning of February, 1999. 

Hamilton —Employment in Hamilton 
showed a further falling-off, mainly in trade 
and construction. Statistics were tabulated 
from 221 firms employing 36,994 persons, com- 
pared with 37,317 in the preceding month. 
The index was several points higher than on 
February 1 of a year ago, despite the fact 
that improvement had then been indicated. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Recovery, chiefly in automobile plants, was 
indicated in the Border Cities, where 1,396 


Norse.—The “relative weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. ; 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 
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workers were taken on by the 133 co-operating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 15,992. 
Employment was not so active as on the 
same date of 1929, when larger gains had been 
noted. 

Winnipeg —The number employed in Winni- 
peg showed a contraction, mainly in trade 
and communications, while manufactures 
were busier. Returns were compiled from 
334 firms with 31,918 employees, as compared 
with 32,756 in the preceding month, Condi- 
tions were not so favourable as at the begin- 
ning of February of last year, when curtail- 
ment had also been noted. 


Vancouver—The manufacturing industries 
reported considerable recovery, and construc- 


tion was also busier. A combined working 
force of 28,660 persons was recorded by the 
271 employers furnishing data, who had 27,838 
in their last report. Employment was better 
than on February 1 of a year ago, when re- 
ductions from January 1 had been registered. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The revival in manufacturing was not so 
marked as on February 1, 1929, when the index 
was slightly higher than on the date under 
review; with that exception, however, the 
situation was better than in any other Febru- 
ary on record, Statements were tabulated 


Nors.—The “relative weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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Aug CAS oc Reise. 122-4 135-8 122-9 128°3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Sepesl: ....3 |. aseaae. 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
O76) ed os VAR Ara Res? Gas 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
NOVean. . 5. bo secetes 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Dee. Bere ae te: 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Jah al eee wee 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
BOCs ac Pee AR Se ee 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Relative weight of 
employment by cities = 
as at Feb. 1, 1930.... 13-9 1-2 12-6 1-5 3-8 1-6 3-3 9-9 
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from 4,285 manufacturers employing 528,318 
operatives, compared with 510,784 in the pre- 
ceding month, Particularly noteworthy re- 
covery took place in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, but the textile, lumber, leather, tobacco 
and non-ferrous metal divisions also registered 
important gains, while there were losses in 
animal food, pulp and paper, musical instru- 
ment and building material factories. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a fur- 
ther decline in employment in this group at 
the beginning of February; the reduction in- 
volved fewer workers than that noted on the 
corresponding date last year, but the index 
was then a few points higher. Statements were 


tabulated from 186 firms employing 16,595 
workers, as compared with 16,949 in the pre- 
ceding month. Fish-preserving plants reported 
the largest losses, which took place to a con- 
siderable extent in the Maritime Provinces. 
Leather and Products—-Employment in boot 
and shoe factories showed a large increase; the 
situation was practically the same as on the 
corresponding date of a year ago. A combined 
working force of 16,460 persons reported by 
the 179 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
15,627 employees at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. Most of the gain took place in Ontario. 
Lumber and Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in furniture, con- 


Nore:—The ‘Relative weight’”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I11.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
TN 


All in- Manu- 


dustries | facturing | Lossing 
1921 
Med. 02. eae Oe. oo och. hee 91-2 91-8 170-2 
1922 
Hebei ok 2S. eee 79-9 79-0 111-0 
1923 
Hep Ui Rs Sotto Ace EN 90-6 92-0 171-7 
1924 
1G) SRG Sai RRs Bie ce 91-7 91-9 175-1 
1925 
10,2) on WES eS ee Ome ae 87-1 85-8 156-7 
1926 
BebaG: Wee. eas ater. 91-8 93-0 145-5 
1927 
AT Pate il aie ah a Bahn oo 95-9 94-7 136-1 
GDS 4. See os Gane: 96-6 98-2 149-1 
11 5 oe Oe Se Se eee ee aoe 97-5 99-8 137-5 
7.30591 Wd We gan See erie Gaey tat eo 97-4 101-5 85-7 
May ili tisenian, Pane eases 101-8 103-9 82-8 
June, tke wee, . Hon. seas 107-2 106-9 86-8 
UT geld Wk Ag Se = Se Res 109-7 106-8 69-9 
7 ggg Wea tr SOE bore 110-5 107-0 68-6 
Sept. 1} saat cos ds atokey 111-0 106-8 78:7 
OGte  Les Badee s Se. olacctete 110-3 106-4 96-8 
ING Werte F erles oS dake ae. 108-8 104-9 136-3 
MGC, 1.8) Ba Me oo de sme 108-1 104-3 182-7 
1928 
CE OL I Ae SRY Sees Beer 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Fab. / PO Vo Ra. id sate 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Mai pice ch ret ahve nosh cateskel: 102-6 104-7 159-6 
April 1.8 avaade.c. ds odo tne 102-3 106-6 88-3 
1S E200 aR eo? ae has cies 106-8 109-0 78-5 
ONO Ae Ltr co cdoe Bese 113-8 112-6 85-9 
4 f(a Ua See SP Sa Be eh 3 117-7 113-1 69-5 
Altgrailie chess sensi es ses 119-3 115-2 68-6 
Sept lh BOF. .cgnl dese 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Opt. FURY Prot... os cheats 118-8 115-7 98-5 
NGvs BLS... R58. 5o05. see: 118-9 115-1 139-3 
Dees alk Tes o85. Reser 116-7 112-9 178-1 
1929 
Jan. CUS Oosh on tn Bs 28. 109-1 107-3 171-0 
Rebs. Lbs. fie... sds. eine. 110-5 112-8 178-3 
AAP Sd a ee. Sere 111-4 115-7 167-8 
April atch Ds i) se dasa es 110-4 116-5 83-1 
ING y— LE Bree ow cate ene 116-2 119-8 75-8 
SUNS IL LM od Se 122-2 121-2 92-7 
OLY, vied Fos $B. s «ccd eet 124-7 120-3 80-1 
7) i WS Site 8 Se i Ae 127-8 121-6 74:0 
Septic il Phos es ee 126-8 119-8 83-6 
OGb i acl bo Sein dactoee 125-6 120-2 117-1 
Nov. 2.0030 og. See 124-6 117-2 173-3 
ESCO. ASS 6.8. BO 119-1 112-8 212-3 
1930 
Jat. Tk er eats. 111-2 106-5 200-2 
FOb: @ heck s8SB tid Me: 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
1 oven On C'S te ee oa 100-0 54-4 5-8 


Commun-| Trans- Con- 


Mining | “ication portation | struction | Setvices | Trade 
100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76:6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93 - 6 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
97-4 92-4 90-9 60-3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97°4 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73 +3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80:0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 

5:6 3-0 11-7 8-6 2-2 8-7 
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tainer, vehicle and other lumber-using fac- Musical Instruments—There was a further 
tories, while only a slight advance was made curtailment in employment in musical instru- 
in the rough and dressed lumber group; 1,449 ment works, 42 of which reduced their pay- 
workers. wee (pen Oni gE me firms feos rolls from 2,548 persons on January 1 to 2,150 
returns, who had 48,738 on their staffs. This a 
increase was rather smaller than that registered ©” February . Bro all the decrease 
at the beginning of February, 1929, when the 2S in Quebec and Ontario. Smaller contrac- 
index was slightly higher. The gains in On- tions were noted on February 1, 1929, but the 
tario and Quebec were most extensive. index number then was much higher. 


Tastz IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Relative} Feb.1, | Jan. 1, Feb. 1, | Feb.1, | Feb. 1, 















Industries weight! 1930 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Manufacturing. .......0000 avialsielas Bias Be 54-4 110-2 106-5 112-8 102-3 98-2 
Animal products—edible........ Gales 1-7 101-5 103-3 105-1 97-3 92-8 
Fur and products.......... Seitinictes ove “1 73°8 80-4 80-0 89-4 89-3 
Leather and products........... sae 1-7 93-0 88-1 92-3 106-4 104-9 
Lumber and products......... sacs 4-5 86-3 83-7 87-6 86-1 81-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2:3 70°5 70-0 71-0 73-5 70°8 
Furnitures? 5. da... 40022 eR ease 1-0 118-0 108-9 121-9 113-3 102-8 
Other lumber products....... ele ets 1-2 109-0 105-8 111-6 101-2 101-3 
Musical instruments...... en ere Ow eretets 2 72-0 83-8 102-5 97-8 99-6 
Plant products—edible.............- 3-0 101-6 100-0 97-2 92-1 92-4 
Pulp and paper products..........- ae 6-8 109-6 110-1 109-6 107-7 101-1 
Pulp and paper.......... aR vistee cleats 3-1 102-4 105-0 104-7 107-8 99-1 
Paper products..........0- AWneTicuct 9 109-5 106-9 110-4 105-3 101-2 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 119-1 118-7 116:3 108-9 104-0 
Rubber products..........e6¢ Dieta sieiee 1-7 128-9 128-0 138-9 118-6 108-5 
Textile products..........-ccececces: 8-4 103-5 98-5 107-5 105-7 101-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 98-1 96-8 109-1 111-1 103-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:8 110-0 108-5 110-7 99-6 101-2 
Garments and persona! furnishings 2-7 106-0 95-5 102-3 101-1 100-4 
Other textile products............. 1-0 102-1 95-3 109-4 111-7 102-1 
Plant products (n.€.8.)........eesee8- 17 130-1 125-7 127-3 118-3 105-1 
Tobaecot 28... bck aon state toute 1-0 123-1 117-1 120-3 iS ches dee femal ere, chads ord ail = alate aieterekorell 2 eee eee ate 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 141-3 139-7 138-3 | ith cragpe ole geste el eae om seme locas 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 198-3 192-4 151-0 138-9 102-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 8 120-8 119-9 112-8 108-5 100-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 110-0 116-0 109-6 96-3 89-8 
Electric current..... premiaiemisinieiels SARC 1-6 126-4 123-8 115-6 107-2 96-6 
Electrical apparatus....... BA CPE AE ISG 1-7 161-1 156-3 130-3 108-4 108-0 
Iron and steel products.............. 15-3 115-5 107-3 126-5 101-7 99-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:6 129-5 110-2 134-7 108-6 99-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-4 129-0 127-9 127-1 114-1 104-4 
Agricultural implements....... ie 8 92-1 97-3 121-1 99-4 109-9 
Land vehicles... ..........00 oe 6-8 109-7 100-5 126-9 96-4 96-5 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-8 125-1 104-7 177-7 96-4 99-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 5 135-6 109-3 105-2 99-0 114-5 
Heating appliances................ “4 104-9 90-2 118-5 91-7 92-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).. 1-1 174-3 173-4 167-6 126-9 99-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
MOUS FLAG. «otis Melee wctasitie drasdinne 6 111-4 103-8 132-0 96-6 100-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 108-4 103-5 111-6 104-1 100-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 133-9 127-4 128-0 113-9 104-4 
Mineral produots..........ccccceeee- 1-4 145-1 145-9 126-1 102-8 96-6 
MiscellaneouS...........sccecesccees “4 105-8 105-5 108-9 95-8 103-3 
Logging...... Awa sioe bc caraslals'es aliis Se tiers 5-8 209-8 200-2 178-3 169-5 149-1 
Mining...... AES TOA NER § Taine sein de nets 5-6 123-0 122-5 117-8 113-2 104-0 
Coal...) Sete ts. Ld Meldarslaiasle's tems’ 3-1 114-4 112-6 113-7 113-6 107:9 
Metallic ores so...) ofc csecsee es 1-8 148-9 146-6 128-3 120-7 102-8 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
Coal) |... io.% Soyeieeie ater als deutteces “7 111-9 119-7 115-4 99-9 91-6 
COMINUNICALONS..... bce Xs bees cone teed 3:0 120-7 128-2 110-9 100-9 99-1 
Telegraphs............ stlkls Gieidte wigiestas 6 116-8 123-7 108-1 98-1 95-5 
Telephones........... dele heen oeeded 2-4 121-8 129-4 111-7 101-7 100-3 
TONS POTLALION ...& eee cc ce oe Peder 11-7 98-2 101-9 101-6 98-8 95-4 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 122-8 125-5 114-4 105-6 97-8 
Steam railways............. sles tebaete 7°9 97°3 99-9 102-6 101-7 98-3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-2 70-7 81-5 78-6 73°5 77-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 8-6 88-0 92-7 79-3 75-6 67-6 
Building. 2:0s:....ocees Je vieetae aes 4-6 114-9 121-4 93-0 84-6 82-9 
Highway ti lele..ss ceo Lie ievsiabs eee ae 1-0 55-9 59-0 43-0 54-0 30-3 
Railway @aorccecoce eecoscecsveroe 3:0 75 5 79°3 79-9 74-9 68-9 
ERVICES. 1. Wee eae cheers Mele sia'clon the che 2-2 125-2 123-5 117-3 105-8 95-9 
Hotel and restaurants.......... Beet 1-3 125-9 123-3 113-2 99-6 92-0 
Professional......... ae BDcks oleh Bee BE 2 120-4 115-0 118-5 113-8 96-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..... sees 7 125-6 126-7 123-4 112-0 101-4 
r CBvecae eecesseceses eeoeesecsseseesere 8-7 124-6 133-8 119-7 110-0 102-2 
Retail ei, occ. cco e decisenssaisaca aoigtelnet 6-3 129-7 142-7 124-5 112-5 103-7 
Wholesales sicsess cs se deeines wea Baas 2°4 113-0 113-4 109-4 105-3 99-2 
AlU Industrie so.) ...0106 Ve tos ciseiaie >» aoe 100-0 111-6 111-2 110-5 102-0 96-6 





1The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry iy of 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns pam the date Ne eae pe ay is diac noy 
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Plant Products—Edible—In contrast with 
the losses registered in this division at the 
beginning of February, 1929, there was an 
increase in activity on the date under review, 
when the 370 reporting establishments enlarged 
their payrolls by 450 employees to 28,723. 
Canneries showed further seasonal declines, but 
improvement was noted in all other branches, 
notably in biscuit factories. The index on 
February 1 of last year was several points 
lower. 


Pulp and Paper—Contractions were re- 
corded in pulp and paper plants, while paper 
product establishments afforded greater em- 
ployment; the index was the same as on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. Data were received from 543 
employers of 65,822 workers, as against 66,304 
at the beginning of January. Most of the 
reduction took place in Quebec, while only 
slight changes were indicated in the other 
provinces. 

Rubber Products—A moderate increase was 
shown in rubber factories, 38 of which added 
110 employees to their payrolls, bringing them 
to 16,394 at the beginning of February. Em- 
ployment was not so active as on the same 
date in 1929, although the tendency was then 
downward. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was larger 
than on February 1, 1929, but activity then 
was rather greater than on the date under re- 
view. Silk, woollen, headwear, garment and 
personal furnishing and other textile estab- 
lishments registered important increases in 
personnel. The working force of the 647 co- 
operating firms aggregated 81,561 persons, as 
compared with 77,660 in their last report. On- 
tario and Quebec showed particularly note- 
worthy improvement. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.—A 
large gain was recorded in this group, in which 
employment was in greater volume than on 
February 1 of a year ago. Returns were 
tabulated from 143 manufacturers with 16,531 
employees, or 552 more than in the preceding 
month. The bulk of the increase was in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 114 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 7,884, practically the 
same as at the beginning of January. Slight 
increases in Ontario were offset by losses in 
Quebec. Employment was in greater volume 
than in the winter of earlier years of the 
record. | 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a further decrease in this group on the date 
under review, according to 146 manufacturers, 
whose labour forces included 11,232 workers, 


or 595 less than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was rather more active than in any 
other winter for which data are available. 


Electric Current —Partial recovery from the 
losses indicated in the preceding month was 
noted in electric current plants at the begin- 
ning of February, when 224 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 93 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 15,073 employees. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
February 1 of earlier years of the record. 

Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a further ad- 
vance and the situation continued decidedly 
better than on the same date a year ago. Data 
were received from 49 establishments, employ- 
ing 16,476 operatives, as against 15,970 on 
January 1. Practically all this gain was regis- 
tered in Quebec. 

Iron and Steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment in iron and steel 
factories, greatly exceeding the losses noted 
at the beginning of January. The expansion 
was particularly noteworthy in vehicle and 
heating appliance works and in rolling mills, 
while agricultural implement factories were 
slacker. The improvement in Ontario and 
Quebec was most pronounuced, but the trend 
was generally upward. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 685 firms, whose staffs stood at 
148,851, compared with 138,235 on January 1. 
The index was lower than on the correspond- 
ing date last year, when greater advances had 
been indicated. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelting and 
refining and lead, tin, zinc and copper works 
recorded heightened activity. The general gain 
was practically the same as on February 1, 
1929, when the index was several points lower. 
The working forces of the 106 co-operating 
manufacturers included 20,317 employees, or 
965 more than at the beginning of January. 
The increase took place largely in Ontario. 


Mineral Products—Eighty-two  establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
13,985 workers, as compared with 14,071 in the 
preceding month. Activity was generally much 
greater than in the winter of other years since 
1920. ; 


Logging 


Seasonal expansion was recorded in logging 
camps at the beginning of February; the in- 
crease was larger than on the same date in 
1929, when the index was many points lower. 
Statements were received from 255 operators 
employing 56,302 workers, as against 53,858 
on January 1. The trend of employment was 
downward in the Maritime Provinces and On- 
tario, but upward in the remaining provinces. 
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Mining 

Coal and metallic ore mines afforded in- 
creased employment, but a seasonal decline 
was noted in the mining of non-metallic min- 
erals, other than coal; on the whole, there 
was a gain of 342 persons in the forces of the 
operators furnishing returns, who numbered 
214. Their staffs aggregated 54,724 employees, 
of whom 30,268 were engaged in the mining 
of coal, 17,141 in metallic ores and 7,315 in 
non-metallic minerals, other than coal. Ac- 
tivity had also shown an advance on February 
1, 1929, when the index, as in the winter of 
other years of the record, was several points 
lower than on the date under review. 


Communications 


The working force of the 165 companies and 
branches reporting stood at 29,384 persons, 
compared with 31,206 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was greater 
than on the same date in any of the last 
ten years, in all of which the tendency was 
unfavourable. 

Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
downward trend in employment in this division 
on February 1, but the index continued higher 
than: in the winter of other years of the record. 
The 143 co-operating employers had 25,296 
persons on their payrolls, or 367 less than 
in the preceding month. Ontario registered 
most of the decrease. 


Steam Railway—Seasonal contractions in- 
volving a much larger number of workers 
than on February 1 a year ago, were noted 
in steam railway operation, in which »mploy- 
ment continued to be seriously affected by 
the grain congestion. Returns were compiled 
from 105 companies and branches in this 
group, whose staffs aggregated 76,524 persons, 
as compared with 78,446 on January 1. There 
were large decreases in the Prairie Provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a reduction, as is 
usually the case at the beginning of February ; 
71 employers released 1,799 workers from their 
payrolls, bringing them to 11,253 on the date 
under review. There were losses in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction declined on February 1, as is cus- 
tomary during the winter. The index was 
higher than at the beginning of February of 
any other year of the record. Statistics were 
received from 676 contractors, with 44,595 


persons in their employ, as against 47,181 on 
January 1. The greatest contractions were 
in Quebec and the Martime Provinces. 


Highway—The number of persons employed 
by 199 firms in the highway construction and 
maintenance group was 9,710, or 780 less than 
in the preceding month. The seasonal losses 
in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
were especially pronounced. Employment in 
this group was in greater volume than on 
February 1, 1929, when the indicated decreases 
were on a much larger scale. 


Railway—Continued, but smaller con- 
tractions were noted in railway construction 
and maintenance; the decline was not so ex- 
tensive as that on the same date of 1929, but 
the number then employed was rather greater 
than on the date under review. Statements 
were tabulated from 40 employers in this 
group, with 29,658 persons on their payrolls, 
as compared with 31,201 in the last report. 
Reductions in personnel were registered in all 
provinces except British Columbia. 


Services 


Employment in services, particularly in the 
hotel and restaurant division, showed consider- 
able improvement at the beginning of Febru- 
ary; 226 establishments reported 21,117 em- 
ployees, or 406 more than on January 1. The 
index was many points higher than on Febru- 
ary 1 last year, when little general change 
was noted in this group. 


Trade 


Following the usual activity at the 
Christmas and holiday season, there was a 
considerable falling-off in the number em- 
ployed in trade on February 1. The losses 
were on much the same scale as those noted 
on the same date in 1929, but employment 
continued at a higher level than in the winter 
in other years of the record. The 733 trading 
establishments furnishing data reduced their 
payrolls from 91,022 employees on January 1, 
to 84,893 at the beginning of February. There 
were general decreases except in British Col- 
umbia, these taking place mainly in retail 
stores, although wholesalers were also slacker. 


TABLES 


Index number of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area, or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
ee firms making returns on February 1, 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1930 


Unemployment ag used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other tham their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness, are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the unions making returns 
varies from month to month with consequent 
variation in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations reporting. 

The situation for local trade union mem- 
bers at the close of January showed but little 
change from the previous month, the tendency, 


a considerable extent by the arrested grain 
movement. Practically no change was indi- 
cated in the unemployment percentage re- 
ported in Ontario from the previous month, 
though fluctuations occurred in several groups, 
the most pronounced of which as in the prairie 
provinces ‘prevailed among steam railway em- 
ployees and building tradesmen, the former re- 
cording a considerable increase in activity and 
the latter noteworthy employment recessions. 
From Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia a slightly lower employ- 
ment level was indicated. Manitoba was the 
only province to record any improvement in 
conditions over January, 1929, when the un- 
employment percentage for Canada as a 
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however, being toward greater employment. 
This was indicated by the returns tabulated 
for January from an aggregate of 1,772 unions 
including 211,811 members, of whom 22,795 
were idle at the close of the month, a per- 
centage of 10.8, contrasted with 11.4 per cent 
of unemployment in December. Garment 
workers in the province of Quebec, who for 
several months past have reported exceptional 
unemployment, were afforded a considerably 
greater volume of work in January, and were 
the determining factor in the better employ- 
ment trend shown during January, both in 
that province and in the country ag a whole. 
The Prairie provinces indicated moderate 
gains in activity, due to improvement in steam 
railway operation and car shops, which was 
partly offset by the employment reductions 
recorded among building tradesmen. Steam 
railway workers, however, were still affected to 


whole stood at 6.3, the change, however, in 
this province being slight. The reductions in 
the remaining provinces were attributable 
chiefly to the exceptional depression existing 
among the steam railway employees, and the 
more extensive contractions shown during 
January this year in the building and con- 
struction trades. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
of trade union unemployment in the largest 
city im each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island. At the close of Janu- 
ary, Montreal unions reported a decidedly 
improved situation over the previous month, 
the expansion being mainly confined to the 
garment trades while gains in employment of 
much lesser magnitude were recorded by 
Winnipeg and Toronto unions. On the other 
hand, Regina, Halifax and Vancouver unions 
showed substantial curtailment of activity, 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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and in Edmonton and St. John employment 
eased off slightly. When a comparison is made 
the returns for January of last year St. John 
and Winnipeg unions alone reported a higher 
employment level during the month under 
review while in all other cities less favourable 
conditions prevailed. 

The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1924, to date. The curve dur- 
ing January traced a course slightly below that 
of December, showing that the trend of em- 
ployment was somewhat better during the 
month under review, and at the close of the 
month the unemployment volume as indicated 
by the curve showed a noteworthy increase 
over January, 1929. 

In the manufacturing industries where re- 
turns for January were tabulated from 499 
unions with an aggregate membership of 59,676 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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persons, the percentage of unemployment 
stood at 8-8, contrasted with percentages of 
13.7 in December and 5.6 in January, 1929. 
Gains in employment in comparison with 
December involving the largest number of 
workers were shown in the garment trades, 
which reported extensive recovery from the 
dullness shown for several months past. The 
metal and leather trades also indicated note- 
worthy improvement while glass workers, 
metal polishers and hat and cap workers con- 
tributed on a much smaller scale to the total 
employment advance. On the contrary un- 
employment for papermakers, printing trades- 
men, textile, wood, fur, and jewellery workers 
was in somewhat greater volume than in 
December. That the percentage of idleness 
in the manufacturing industries, as a whole, 
was higher than in January, 1929, may be 
attributed largely to the less favourable situ- 
ation which obtained for iron and _ steel 
workers and general labourers during the 
month under review, supplemented by em- 
ployment recessions, of much lesser degree, 
among papermakers, printing tradesmen, 
cigar makers, leather and fur workers. On 
the other hand, garment workers were con- 
siderably better engaged than in January last 
year. 

Conditions for coal miners were slightly less 
favourable during January than in either the 
previous month or January, 1929, as shown by 
the reports tabulated from 44 unions with 
16,995 members. Of these 715, or a percentage 
of 4:2 were unemployed at the end of the 
month compared with 2°6 per cent of in- 
activity in December and with 1°5 per cent in 
January, 1929. Nova Scotia unions were 
wholly responsible for the slight unemploy- 
ment gain recorded over December, while in 
Alberta the situation showed nominal im- 
provement. Nova Scotia and Alberta unions 
both contributed a share during January to 
the increase in idleness reported over Janu- 
ary, 1929. British Columbia unions, however, 
recorded adequate work for all their members 
during the three months under comparison. 
Quarry workers, though continuing to show a 
large percentage of inactivity, still reported 
slight improvement over the December situa- 
tion while in January of last year all mem- 
bers were reported busy. 

The building trades remained seasonally 
quiet during January, the volume of inactivity 
at the close of the month somewhat exceeding 
that of the preceding month. Returns for 
January were tabulated from a total of 222 
unions of building tradesmen, with 31,654 mem- 
bers, 9,690 of whom or 30-6 per cent were 
idle, compared with 25-6 per cent in Decem- 
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ber. Carpenters and joiners reported further 
contractions of a noteworthy character in Janu- 
ary, and among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters, electrical 
workers, bridge and structural iron workers, 
hod carriers and building labourers, and granite 
and stonecutters conditions were also ess 
favourable. On the other hand, some reduc- 
tion in the unemployment volume was ap- 
parent among bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers. Com- 
pared with the situation in the building trades 
during January, 1929, when 19-0 per cent of 
idleness was recorded, granite and stonecut- 
ters alone reported a higher employment 
volume during the month reviewed, while of 
the declines in the remaining trades the most 
pronounced, as in the previous comparison, 
was indicated by carpenters and joiners. 

Slight improvement was shown in the trans- 
portation industries during January from the 
previous month, the 758 unions from which 
reports were tabulated covering a member- 
ship of 72,586 persons, indicating 7-3 per cent 
of unemployment as compared with 8-3 per 
cent in December. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constitute about 80 per cent, 
of the entire group membership reporting, 
accounted largely for the employment gain 
recorded over December, the maintenance of 
way group particularly showing expansion. 
Nominally improved conditions, however, were 
reported by teamsters and chauffeurs. Oper- 
ations for navigation workers were somewhat 
restricted during January, while among street 
and electric railway employees practically no 
change occurred. A lower level of employ- 
ment was maintained in the transportation 
industries than in January, 1929, when 4-7 
per cent of the members reported were idle, 
the steam railway division, owing to a con- 
tinuance of the depression which has existed 
for several months being responsible for the 
adverse change. Employment for navigation 
workers showed moderate improvement over 
January last year, and nominal gains were 
registered by teamsters and chauffeurs. Street 
and electric railway employees indicated the 
same percentage of idle members in both 
months of the comparison. 

Longshoremen, whose reports are tabulated 
separately each month, indicated 25:4 per cent 
of unemployed members at the close of Janu- 
ary, compared with 16-4 per cent of idleness 
in December, and with 12:4 per cent in Janu- 
ary, 1929. Reports were received for January 
this year from 15 associations of longshore 
workers, combining a membership of 7,715 
persons. 
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Retail clerks reported a fully engaged situa- 
tion in January compared with fractional un- 
employment percentages in both the previous 
month and January, 1929, as shown by returns 
tabulated from 5 unions of these workers, em- 
bracing a membership of 882 persons. 

From civic employees 67 reports were re- 
ceived in January, covering a membership of 
7,861 persons, 198, or a percentage of 2:5, 
of whom were idle at the close of the month, 
compared with 2-0 per cent of inactivity in 
December and 1-5 per cent in January a year 
ago. 

Conditions for workers in the miscellaneous 
group of trades were somewhat less favour- 
able during January than in either the pre- 
vious month or January, 1929, as indicated by 
the reports received from 122 unions with 
6,798 members. Of these 604, or a percentage 
of 8:9, were without work on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with 5°6 per cent of 
unemployment in December, and with 6:2 
per cent in January, 1929. ‘Curtailment of 
employment was indicated during January by 
stationary engineers and firemen and hotel 
and restaurant employees over both the pre- 
ceding month and January, of last year, while 
among barbers slight declines in activity were 
noted, as compared with December, but the 
situation remained unchanged from that of 
January a year ago. Theatre and stage em- 
ployees reported slight improvement in both 
comparisons. 

Some reduction in the unemployment 
volume was registered by fishermen during 
January from the previous month, who, how- 
ever, continued to report considerable in- 
activity, the percentage of idleness at the end 
of the month showing a marked advance 
over that recorded in January a year ago. 
Returns for the month under review were re- 
ceived from 4 unions of these workers, with 
a total membership of 815 persons. 

The 4 unions of lumber workers and log- 
gers from which reports were tabulated in 
January, embracing a membership of 1,130 
persons indicated 12-2 per cent of idleness at 
the end of the month compared with 2:7 
per cent in December and with a fully engaged 
situation in January, 1929. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1927 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1928, to date. Table I summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table II. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of January, 1930, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements effect- 
ed, showed a decline of 10 per cent from the 
preceding month, but a gain of nearly 14 per 
cent when a comparison was made with the 
records of January a year ago. All groups ex- 
cept manufacturing, farming and trade showed 
losses in the first instance, the largest decline 
being in services, while under the second com- 
parison the gain shown was attributable to a 
substantial increase in placements in construc- 
tion and maintenance, followed by a gain of 
lesser importance in logging, all other groups 
showing declines. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


ments over one point below the levels at- 
tained at the close of January, 1929. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
62-0 and 63-0 during the first and second half 
of January, in comparison with the ratios of 
62-6 and 67:3 during the same periods of 1929. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
57-4 and 61-1 as compared with 56-9 and 62-2 
during the corresponding month of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during January, 1930, 
was 1,053 as compared with 1,151 during the 
preceding month and with 957 in January a 
year ago. 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies and of placements 
declined sharply during the first half of the 
month, followed by an upward trend during 
the latter half of the period under review, but 
at the close of January the curve of vacan- 
cies was over 4 points, and that of place- 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,685 as com- 
pared with 1,708 in December and with 1,475 
during January last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Janu- 
ary, 1930, was 998, of which 591 were in regu- 
lar employment and 407 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,113 during the preceding 
month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 877 daily, consisting of 528 place- 
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ments in regular and 349 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of January, 1930, the 
offices of the Service referred 27,318 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 25,929 
placements. Of these the placements in\regu- 
lar employment were 15,350, of which 11,904 
were of men and 3,446 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 10,579. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 19,548 for men and 7,817 for women, a 
total of 27,365, while applications for work 
numbered 43,790, of which 31,592 were from 
men and 12,198 from women. 

The following table gives the placements re- 
corded by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada from January, 1920, to date: 














Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TOZ0 ee ae tee 366,547 79,265 445,812 
1 Kt P31 Gabe meh eae 280,518 75,238 355,756 
DAS i IR Ae 297,827 95,695 393,522 
192354. b. . eeepc dee 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
bY PTY Ue a ate Ue: 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925 Gee Pee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
U1 sip, ae Oe 300,226 109,929 410,155 
BAe a A AO ip 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928 sects dae ee 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
DU Nea Sin ANE: ar 200, .47 137, 620 398.367 
1930 (1 month)........ 15,350 10,579 25,929 
Nova Scoria 


There was an increase in the number of 
positions offered through employment offices 
in Nova Scotia during January of over 6 per 
cent when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decline of 4 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month 
last year. Placements were over 5 per 
cent in excess of December, but showed a 
nominal gain only when compared with Janu- 
ary, 1929. Services showed the only gain of 
importance over January last year, although 
there were increases in all groups except 
manufacturing, transportation and _ logging. 
The reductions in these groups, of which manu- 
facturing was the largest, offset the gains in 
other divisions. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 40; logging, 
47; construction and maintenance, 39; trade, 
66; and services, 418, of which 302 were house- 
hold workers. During the month 85 men and 
66 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January was 2 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but over 


4 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 
nearly 3 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with December and of over 6 per cent 
in comparison with January, 1929. Manufac- 
turing and services were the only division in 
which more placements were made during the 
month under review than in January last year, 
and these gains were more than offset by de- 
clines in all other groups, of which construc- 
tion and maintenance was the most note- 
worthy. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
included: manufacturing, 47; transportation, 
20; construction and maintenance, 20, and 
services, 511, of which 378 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
73 men and 51 women during the month. 


QUEBEC 


During January, employment offices in the 
province of Quebec received orders for nearly 
18 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but there was a nominal gain in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline in placements of nearly 17 
per cent when compared with December, but a 
gain of 5 per cent in comparison with Janu- 
ary, 1929. Increased placements over Janu- 
ary of last year were made in logging, ser- 
vices and manufacturing, while declines were 
recorded under construction and mainten- 
ance and trade. The changes in other divi- 
sions were nominal only. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
127; logging, 426; construction and mainten- 
ance, 226; and services, 531; of which 434 were 
of household workers. There were 789 men 
and 492 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario offices during 
January called for 25 per cent less workers 
than in the preceding month, and over 2 per 
cent less than during the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline also in place- 
ments of over 30 per cent when compared with 
December, and of over 4 per cent in com- 
parison with January, 1929. Logging and con- 
struction and maintenance were the only 
groups in which there were gains in place- 
ments over January of last year and these in- 
creases were more than offset by declines in 
other divisions of which manufacturing was 
the most pronounced. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 957; 
logging, 2,160; farming, 272; transportation, 
144; construction and maintenance, 3,174; 
trade, 446 and services 3,356, of which 2,058 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1930 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 

2 Lk SL ANS 1k GNP TPLEC RRS CaTaMEE TI mate Pg 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred |——————————_|_ placed same 

during | atendof| during to at end of | period 

period period period |vacancies | Regular |} Casual period 1928 
Nova Scotia........ a'ele eievaiee Ouiereietners eis 680 48 725 678 151 488 453 185 
Halifaxg se Ue noe Kterslate Yet 400 28 438 366 42 324 258 44 
Nie wr G lastOw,. ons sombre taiestrmet ss ot 114 19 119 149 76 34 102 93 
Byun Gret aren < cris te ect ore er ciao 166 1 168 163 33 130 93 48 
New Brunswick..................0.. 660 10 748 629 124 505 4i1 142 
Chat han ico checcrsgts ce Sheil s:sjsiese 95 0 138 77 31 46 61 33 
MGnGCtOlec ss sec ccc cc csc eteise sates as 243 10 284 230 52 178 80 68 
BtaTohnIee eae ae SEO 322 326 322 281 270 41 
Ce Ge oF oe a sias «dee le dis sisinejeinaysince 1,545 184 3,694 1,642 1,281 68 1,473 1,223 
PIMOS tees eaec tee se denise weet Cos 112 48 12 AS) eer Gol eee Sale oe 
Bullbasens Teh oies se GEE sale 295 19 422 298 281 17 65 210 
Montreal..... SE sea A ee 578 43 2,153 582 447 21 1,112 458 
Ollebeur fee lacer eer ccc ee etree 203 25 554 328 240 21 178 242 
AVGU Yee oils tals Sicfes cote Samieteats 147 29 130 118 118 0 ON eee oki: 
BherbrookOeseec on eelsercssiceissiesis eve ais 104 6 276 145 117 7 59 209 
Three Rivers... 2. casercs otiatiecece 106 14 147 164 74 2 42 104 
Ontario... .......... NOONE te ork 12,293 851 19,776 11,339 6,294 4,308 11,368 6,956 
IStA TILE a SS eR eee 120 0 132 118 48 70 109 62 
IBSrantlord 4 ce cesteie s+ 0ic sisiad cits o.cas c's 296 16 478 319 71 223 720 181 
hatha merece sick vs sietscs cereiere lees 148 4 202 145 66 79 104 171 
Cobalt...... FAb ARAB Dist oka wae areca 176 9 225 201 199 2 36 110 
Fort William...... Ba cinreora oe tetlees weta = 287 2 469 367 333 34 169 201 
Guelph....... ble o@ ote T ees oe seeiaentas 122 12 300 129 43 64 188 67 
PAATUCON aso oeloieiscte eile sit.s ecldsie’s «Gis 550 0 1,891 572 224 348 1,978 375 
WIN GStOn cc peaks osteesset ee eieeer 834 19 1,151 807 51 756 Sua 72 
IK TOCHONGE 2058 wdoore's ciald's 2 cles nlereeato ier 198 46 410 189 78 104 472 125 
MONG OM, Vers eidlstelactecs oie « Ya aisle « Sols 457 10 817 499 237 209 773 307 
Niagara allg.. cass saissvieles oes tates 162 3 337 154 96 49 299 123 
INOFGR Ba Ys Gokicicd becle cae rowenaes sale 275 44 549 549 532 17 0 218 
QOsbawAl, oo dk weis's <taeidieianesoporeaisiens late 620 1 826 615 69 546 192 235 
Ottawa..... slab sides & Sldonne tatfeiess & 630 80 1,012 712 349 189 680 363 
Renmibroke 682 «,eocecmes Mose sheer: 273 38 340 311 289 22 2 282 
Peter DOroug hi. «b,c aes stein a stolstne «<'s 184 6 194 198 127 48 94 88 
BortoAttnur.. iccsiqecsieisias occraseps cats 1,753 0 632 630 619 11 25 540 
Sti Catharines sie. .ticedelessieces ; 148 1 415 134 40 94 794 189 
St. Thomas......... Kae xstas Ps ivereticne 150 9 219 148 63 84 163 132 
SAMWIART Stet. crclolale's oft eewisie'sje te ste ets 129 0 224 126 33 93 177 85 
Sault Ste. Marie...........e.ceeeees 143 228 400 100 59 30 127 161 
Sudburv...... Re erlaiciihtntete Sondeveneve tobe 175 0 250 152 107 45 26 324 
Timmins..... Neo nrereaiate siete ove srereteie one 595 160 320 259 245 14 64 212 
Toronto..... o Settles sce Rebitbtiag 5 s:< caele 3,456 159 7,283 3,472 2,106 954 3,028 1,995 
Windsor. ..< ssh We, ran ct gicte adevelahs.ats 41 4 700 433 210 223 771 340 
PARIRILODA ras colitis cet ticles witte se lee 2,876 33 4,692 3,734 2,212 1,430 1,719 1,659 
Brandon’. Faces cee ack~ sleidc dhe a eters ois Siete 476 4 566 466 102 364 99 

Dauphin, seoSacccssceu vasa seccte eas 43 1 63 21 16 5 43 48 
IWANNIDO Fees Ane Sector cccsle tls seme: 2,357 28 4,063 3,247 | 2,094 1,061 1,577 1,528 
Saskatchewan...............0-se0005 1,992 79 2,618 1,875 885 986 3,076 1,106 
Stevie rse cles lets sate aces lock aes oieid 28 0 124 17 8 9 86 18 
Moose Say < .iisie.cie:s,5 stetstecto ss aise o's oxsiete 480 13 553 470 94 373 818 189 
North Battleford............cseeee- 47 2 39 42 29 13 22 43 
BRrince: Alberts: ) fesse chisleesiesateistes sists 299 26 227 180 110 70 83 197 
OBINA cis» sisters o NS Gala Seleteie hole wehbe debts 574 31 891 579 311 268 1,122 314 
Saskatoon so cto e sant s otis otitis e's 284 0 537 361 250 111 845 232 
Swift @urernt, oics.siss s. a2 ~.teoeit 75 3 66 69 33 36 32 30 
WVGWIDUEHIAE «ic ce cus sisistiys cicteielsions @inuaieiaLs 51 2 52 49 25 24 50 27 
AYOFtON See wcceh Aa sete Sate tals wees 154 2 129 108 25 82 18 50 
Albertaies 6.2.3.) 6c sets 01g b oatelftaeeanas 5,044 34 6,684 5,029 3,378 1,648 2,120 1,324 
(OAR CARR a a mia da 43 4% 2,409 1 3,514 2,473 1,280 1,194 270 
Drumbellersey 2. aa ere ee 76 1 420 67 45 22 250 95 
WE MOMtOM a fo. 5 nrdincsiw's « wistowss« sia, caltest’- 2,150 23 25257, 2,104 1,883 216 650 734 
MEQER DENA LO rn. creier ss. 0.5 epais.ster> areieie oiaier= 265 @ 347 244 112 132 201 121 
MedicmeiHat 2550 SoS iiitca . castetes oor 144 2 146 141 58 84 91 104 
British Columbia,................... 25275 83 4,853 2,392 1,625 1,146 3,193 1,149 
TAN DOO, . odors saa ssieles oso 550 eters 0 0 225 8 96 2 5 192 
Kamloops ce seieiwe slate Sans chee 36 6 165 39 17 11 26 45 
INAHAIINO Ds cine UR ssicincis < SeGh ess els 59 0 1t7 49 12 37 103 15 
INGISON re Meee cca cs ao enen ote nee 130 10 107 89 83 6 12 82 
New Westminster............eee0e8- 56 1 143 56 23 33 202 44 
IPENEICSOD Sos Nes Ba ccacess die v'enie Habeinene 48 0 61 49 Z 39 40 13 
PIC COrgOrcccenc cents crrccess cals 76 0 M2 72 P- 0 0 102 
Princes aper toe gc fo vies ic’. «0's «1 45 0 78 43 41 2 85 17 
ROVOIStOKG: cis sciiceics sie. o:s.58 010.0 2% oc 32 5 3 17 6 11 6 17 
Vancouver...... Seana eae fiat tee so 1,007 57 $,132 15077 501 501 1,999 430 
Wietoriact hase stestit. susan <cesiese <6 686 4 722 703 167 504 635 192 
All Offiices...... Besatrareinters Reise Gin« 6 asspesue 27,365 1,322 43,790 27,318 15,350 10,579 23,813 13,738 
Men.) 828% Seek see Sets Coes ees 19,548 774 31,592 19,167 11,904 7,115 19,170 10,058 
WOMONE <5 o60 clas tiseowesl. des metws 7,817 548 12,198 8,151 3,446 3,464 4,643 3,680 
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were of household workers. During the month 
4,942 men and 1,352 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January were nearly 7 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 6 per cent less _ favourable 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 7 per cent 
in placements over December and of nearly 
15 per cent in comparison with January, 1929. 
Increased placements in the logging industry 
were mainly responsible for the gains over 
January last year, although construction and 
maintenance, farming and mining, also showed 
improvement. The largest decrease in place- 
ments from the corresponding month last year 
was in services. There were, however, also 
declines in manufacturing and transportation. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 55; logging, 1,188; farm- 
ing, 410; construction and maintenance, 395; 
trade, 174 and services 1,378, of which 1,134 
were of ‘household workers. During the 
month 1,714 men and 498 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a gain of nearly 11 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Saskatchewan during 
January when compared with the preceding 
month, but a nominal decline in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 8 per cent higher than in 
December and 3 per cent in excess of January, 
1929. Although there was a net gain for the 
Province, placements in all divisions except 
construction and maintenance, manufacturing 
and mining were below January of last year. 
In no group, however, was the change under 
this comparison large. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 119; 
logging, 195; farming, 250; transportation, 
58; construction and maintenance, 326; trade, 
95 and services, 813, of which 483 were of 
household workers. During the month 531 
men and 354 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

ALBERTA 

Employment opportunities as indicated by 

orders received at employment offices in Al- 


berta during January were 97 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month and 152 per cent 


above the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also were 98 per cent higher than 
in December and 160 per cent above January, 
1929. This large increase in placements was 
nearly all attributable to work undertaken as 
a relief measure in the Highway division of 
construction and maintenance. There were, 
however, gains in placements under services 
and farming. Fewer placements were made 
in all groups, but these. declines were small. 
Placements by industries included: manufac- 
turing, 128; logging, 377; farming, 270; min- 
ing, 81; construction and maintenance, 2,971; 
trade, 123, and services, 1,043, of which 530 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 3,085 of men 
and 293 of women. 


BriTIsH (COLUMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
nearly 6 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month, but one per cent less than in the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a 
gain of over 5 per cent in placements when 
compared with December, but a decline of 
Over 2 per cent in comparison with January 
a year ago. All groups except construction 
and maintenance, services and trade, par- 
ticipated in the declines in placements from 
January, 1929, although logging was the only 
division in which the decrease was large. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 251; logging, 247; farming, 
65; transportation, 58; construction and main- 
tenance, 334; trade, 184 and services, 999, of 
which 598 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was found for 685 men and 
340 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1930. the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 15,350 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 7,593 were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,991 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,330 travelling to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 661 to other provinces. The re- 
duced rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with 
a& minimum fare of $4 is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

The movement of labour, both within and 
from the province of Quebec during January 
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was toward logging camps and comprised the 
transfer of 109 bush workers, 77 of whom 
went to employment within the province and 
32 to centres outside. All the certificates for 
transportation to provincial points were 
secured at Quebec, from which centre 74 bush 
workers travelled to Amos, 2 to Rouyn and 1 
within the Quebec zone. Of the workers going 
outside the province 22 were transported from 
Hull to logging camps in the Pembroke zone 
and 10 from Montreal to employment in the 
Timmins zone. 

The number of workers travelling from On- 
tario centres at the special transportation rate 
during January was 707, of whom 704 were 
bound for centres within the province and 3 
for points outside. The provincial movement 
was largely of bushmen, logging camps in the 
vicinity of Timmins being the destination of 
466 of these workers, while 145 travelled to 
Port Arthur and surrounding districts, 32 to 
the Fort William zone, 14 to Sudbury, 10 to 
Kingston and 9 to Cobalt. These were re- 
cruited chiefly by the northern offices. The 
Sudbury zone in addition, received 5 brick- 
layers from Windsor, 2 iron workers from Fort 
William, 2 teamsters from Pembroke, and 1 
electrician from Hamilton, and Cobalt 1 farm 
hand and 1 clerk from North Bay. ‘The 
Windsor office also transferred 1 hotel cook 
to Sarnia. From Toronto 1 lineman was car- 
ried at the special rate to Guelph, 1 carpenter 
to Pembroke, 1 lineman to Ottawa, and 1 
pipefitter to Port Arthur, while from Cobalt 
9 mine workers went to Timmins and 1 mine 
worker to Port Arthur. The one remaining 
transfer was of a stonemason who journeyed 
from Ottawa to employment at North Bay. 
The 3 workers travelling outside the prov- 
ince were destined to the Winnipeg zone, two of 
these being construction drillers sent from 
Port Arthur and 1 a machine man shipped 
from Cobalt. 

At Manitoba offices 784 persons secured 
certificates. for reduced transportation during 
January, 174 of which were issued to points 
within the province and 610 to centres in 
other provinces. Of the former 169 were 
granted at Winnipeg, from which centre 5 
farm generals and 4 hotel workers journeyed 
to Brandon, 1 hotel waitress to Dauphin and 
96 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, 33 bushmen, 
21 mine workers, 3 construction labourers, 2 
lumber workers and 1 carpenter to employ- 
ment within the Winnipeg zone. In addition, 
5 bushmen were carried at the special rate 
from Dauphin to points within the same zone. 
With the exception of 1 hotel worker who pro- 
ceeded from Brandon to Estevan, all the 
transfers outside the province were effected 
by the Winnipeg office, which despatched 517 

1820—5 


bush workers, 20 lumber workers, 6 farm 
hands, 4 town generals, 3 hotel waitresses and 
1 cook to employment in the Port Arthur 
zone, 1 farm hand, 1 farm domestic and 1 
town general to Timmins, and 2 structural 
steel workers to Sudbury. To Nelson, Win- 
nipeg also transferred 23 station men, while 
the balance of the interprovincial movement 
was to Saskatchewan centres, the Regina zone 
receiving 10 farm hands and 4 farm domestics, 
Estevan 7 farm hands and 1 farm household 
worker, the Saskatoon and Yorkton zones 
each 3 farm hands, and the Moose Jaw and 
Prince Albert zones each 1 farm hand. 

Saskatchewan offices issued 154 certificates 
for the special reduced rate during January, 
147 of which were provincial and 7 interpro- 
vincial. The latter were granted to electri- 
cians bound for employment in the Dauphin 
zone, 4 of whom were shipped from Regina, 
2 from Saskatoon and 1 from Moose Jaw. 
Provincially the Saskatoon office was instru- 
mental in the transfer of 68 bushmen and 1 
farm hand to Prince Albert, 2 bushmen to 
North Battleford, 1 farm hand to Moose Jaw, 
and 3 farm hands within the Saskatoon zone 
while from Regina 25 bushmen travelled to 
Yorkton, 2 farm hands to Estevan, 1 farm 
hand to Saskatoon, 1 housekeeper to Moose 
Jaw, 1 bushman to Prince Albert, and 6 farm 
hands to employment within the Regina zone. 
In addition, the Prince Albert office granted 
certificates to 28 bushmen and 2 cooks des- 
tined to employment within the same zone, 
and Moose Jaw to 4 farm hands and 1 hotel 
porter going to Regina and to 1 farm hand 
travelling to a point within its own zone. 

From Alberta centres 192 persons took ad- 
vantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate during January, 191 of 
whom went to provincial employment. Of 
these 179 were despatched from Edmonton, 
and included 150 bush workers, 10 farm hands, 
1 farm household worker, 9 mine workers, 3 
labourers, 2 teamsters, 1 electrician, 1 carriage 
setter, and 1 porter travelling to employment 
within its own zone, and 1 farm hand to 
Drumheller. From Calgary also. 4 farm 
hands and 1 cook went to Edmonton, 3 farm 
hands and 1 farm domestic to Drumheller, 2 
farm housekeepers to Lethbridge and 1 farm 
hand within the Calgary zone. The one in- 
terprovincial transfer was of a farm hand who 
was carried at the special reduced rate from 
Calgary to Cranbrook. 

Certificates for the reduced transportation 
rate granted by British Columbia offices dur- 
ing January totalled 45, of which 37 were 
issued to provincial points and 8 to centres 
in other provinces. Of the provincial certifi- 
cates 25 were granted at Vancouver to 4 lum- 
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ber workers and 2 bushmen travelling to 
Prince George, 3 mine workers, and 1 first 
aid man to Revelstoke, 1 stenographer, 1 
baker and 1 cook to Penticton, 1 blacksmith 
and 1 farm hand to Kamloops, 1 cook to Nel- 
son, and 5 bush workers, 2 tunnel construc- 
tion workers and 2 bridge construction work- 
ers going to points within the Vancouver 
zone. The remaining transfers within the 
province were from Nelson, which office de- 
spatched 4 mine workers to Revelstoke and 8 
bush workers within its own zone. Included 


in the movement outside: the province from 
Vancouver were 4 carpenters journeying to 
Winnipeg, and 2 tile setters to Regina, while 
from New Westminster 1 farm hand went to 
Calgary and 1 to Saskatoon. 

Of the 1,991 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January, 1,410 were transported by 
the Canadian National Railways, 486 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 142 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, and 3 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada in January, 1930 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
ef the building permits issued by 61 cities 
during January as compared with the preced- 
ing month, and the aggregate was also lower 
than in January, 1929 and 1928. The Co- 
operating municipalities reported permits for 
building estimated to cost $7,189,741, as com- 
pared with $14,688,682 in December, 1929, and 
$8,416,880 in January, 1929. There was, there- 
fore, a reduction of 51-1 per cent in the former, 
but of only 14-6 per cent in the latter, a more 
significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed state- 
ments, showing that they had granted over 


300 permits for dwellings valued at about 
$1,400,000 and nearly 900 permits for other 
buildings estimated to cost approximately 
$5,700,000. In December, authority was 
granted for the erection of some 400 dwellings 
and 1,100 other buildings, estimated to cost 
approximately $38,400,000 and $11,000,000 
respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
reported increases in the value of the building 
authorized during January as compared with 
December, the gain of 119-9 per cent in the 
last named being most noteworthy. Of the 
declines recorded in the remaining provinces, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











Cities January, | December,| January, 
1930 1929 1929 
J $ 3 $ 
Prince Edward [skd. 
Charlottetown. 2:..|0.2-..... ce Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 148,540 68, 930 423,450 
MbValibax: (ncaetresinere 148, 540 63, 930 423,400 
New Glasgow..... Nil Nil 50 
*SyOney ..sevedseun > Nil 5,000 Nil 
New Brunswieck..... 22,210 175, 268 7,585 
Fredericton........ Nil Nil Nil 
* Moncton ssecesiects Nil 31,760 2,500 
*Saint John......... 22,210 143, 508 5,085 
Quebec........... see} 1,060,733 | 2,488,339 1,060,305 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
SOMNCUVE......26. 891,875 1,556, 954 856,515 
*Ousbec.k .ebbiwedie:e 54,158 180,575 65,890 
Shawinigan Falls... 800 Nil 8,000 
*Sherbrooke........ 73, 600 16,000 27,000 
*Three Rivers...... 30 279,300 18,900 
*Westmount........ 40,000 455,510 84,000 
Ontario.............. 2,951,870 | 7,027,577 4,911,207 
Belleville.......... Nil 40) Nil 
“BrantiorGurc.de srs 13,904 13,124 3, 884 
Chatham. oo. 0504 35,700 134, 650 1,500 
*Fort William...... 2 2,000 2,850 3,200 
Gti. jee wea eats s 3,035 740 23,374 
SGuelph.os vee e scteee 8,360 16,765 47,640 
*Hamilton.......... 320, 650 151, 600 283,800 
MISineaCON eee seats 15,825 1,59 ,310 
*Kitchener.......... 18,696 23,356 17,067 
*Ponaons.vehanes scar 44,150 38,715 28,125 
Niagara Falls...... 15,180 26,350 SV PAD 
Oshawa........cce0- 4,250 60,300 570 
*Ottawaisae'sciecuece 44,500 21,300 255,400 
Owen Sound....... Nil 150 Ni 
*“Peterborough...... 19,325 56,475 11,450 
*Port Arthur........ 450 6, 400 9,310 
ULATION sc vatenee 42,325 7,825 3,815 
*St. Catharines..... 43,965 18,575 18,075 
“Dba LhOmMash vance 300 730 950 





Cities January, | December,| January, 
1930 1929 1929 
é $ :) $ 
Ontario—Con. 
ALIA eee ran ee 75,385 14,180 30, 236 
Sault Ste. Marie... 1,845 17,927 4,484 
SE LOTOUE sa ee 1,730,887 | 6,199,952 3,019, 162 
York and East 
York town- 
1DSe3h aa 133, 100 143,173 449,125 
Welland ))..0:2e0s 170 75 20,400 
EVWinGSOr sn haet, «eee 217,840 45, 850 348, 900 
East Windsor.... 1,700 675 ,300 
Riverside........ 4,200 300 8,600 
Sandwich........ 61,100 6,550 224, 600 
Walkerville...... 90,000 17,000 31,000 
Woodstock......... 3,028 Nil 13,718 
Manitoba............ 722,700 440,071 261,985 
PLANO ONwent acces il 6, 268 il 
St. Boniface....... 2,500 45,703 16,885 
* Winnipeg... ccaseie 720, 200 388, 100 245,100 
Saskatchewan....... 1,078, 493 488 , 024 91,170 
*Moose Jaw....... ae Nil 4,775 21,350 
SReging Jee. ccRens 54,143 426, 024 65,220 
*Saskatoon......... 1,019,350 57,225 4,600 
Alberta: ace . hi 231,721 | 1,866,358 135,173 
*Calgaryi) 5 hee tase 191,636 } 1,836,508 79,913 
*Edmonton Strate trent 20,600 19,005 27,100 
Lethbridge........ 17,985 8,720 28,160 
Medicine Hat...... 1,500 225 Nil 
British Columbia.... 978,474 | 2,134,115 1,526,005 
miloops......... il , 206 Nil 
Nanaimo... ceisin ual 17,500 1,125 Nil 
*New Westminster . 12,125 143, 750 37,425 
Prince Rupert...... 4,600 2,500 7,050 
*Vancouver!........ 866,744 | 1,917,790 1,226, 405 
North Vancouver 3,800 ,500 14,1 
SViCtORI Al cn eee 73, 705 50, 244 240,975 
Total—61 cities..... 7,189,741 | 14,688, 682 8,416, 880 
*Total—35 cities:.... 6, 712,363)! 14,187,333 7,491,466 
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that of $4,075,707, or 58 per cent, in Ontario 
was most pronounced. 


As compared with January, 1929, there were 
increases in New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while there was 
also a very slight gain in Quebec. The most 
marked advance in this comparison was in 
Saskatchewan, where the value of the build- 
ing authorized increased by $982,323, or 
1077-5 per cent. Reductions were recorded 
in Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia, 
that of $1,959,337, or 40 per cent in Ontario 
being greatest. 

In Toronto and Vancouver, there were 
decreases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with the preceding month 
aud with the corresponding month of last 
year. Winnipeg showed an advance in both 
comparisons, while in Montreal the January 
total was lower than in December, but higher 
than in January, 1929. The following cities 
reported increases in both comparisons— 
Sherbrooke, Brantford, Hamilton, Kingston, 
London, Stratford, St. Catharines, Sarnia, 
Walkerville, Saskatoon and Nanaimo. 


The value of the permits issued by 61 cities 
in January of the years 1920-30 is shown 
below. 











Year Value 
$ 
LOS Om etre ee Ce ont ees me eee. Ce Cas 7,189,741 
Re aU Roe ees See ee oe EA, 8,416, 880 
MOUS Saaryig 5 Aero, Stoxace ini Makes sito «oP I pce ke 7,716,587 
LOU Reet Rd SOR ener eee, ee Carmen JE ae ae 5, 676, 537 
L026 ie VR a Puan) tore Bae | Wy Mas EY be te” 4,719,534 
OZ Dee cca een Ae Meh iste keira eg te ce Rea ea 5,447,270 
UR elas Poise ai ach a eR |. ae is Be le IR Sati 4,460,579 
LO Reese tse rch. hee UE MD ORD OE: se pane 4,139,498 
5 EA ht ea eee id ed aieen ch i Atay TRG 9 Wie Satin 3,326,537 
LOZ UAE NR Ree dete, oor oe Lele eee es LS 2,595,564 
LIAL SAYER A eae © a (Oe Mew. Ses A Are eae eg ee Tim | 4,017,024 





As previously stated, the 1980 figure for 
January was only twice exceeded in the 11 
years record, ie., by the aggregates for 1929 
and 1928. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
January, 1930, and December and January, 
1929. The 35 cities for which statistics are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
January is reproduced below. The following 
report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, giving statistics showing the recent 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country. ‘The 
employment situation in the United States 
is further indicated by unemployment per- 
centages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
February, 1930, and previous months are re- 
produced below. 


Great Britain 


In the week after Christmas there was the 
usual increase in the numbers unemployed. 
This was followed by some improvement in 
the first three weeks of January, but in the 
last week of the month there was a further 

1820—54 


decline, and at the end of the month the 
numbers unemployed were only slightly be- 
low the figures for the end of December. 
Between 16th December and the end of Janu- 
ary a decline in employment occurred in 
most industries. This was especially marked 
in the cotton and other textile trades. Other 
industries chiefly affected included building, 
public works contracting, artificial stone, 
cement, brick, and tile making, pottery, glass, 
iron and steel manufacture, general and elec- 
trical engineering and other metal trades, the 
leather, clothing (except hats and caps), food, 
drink and tobacco, woodworking and paper 
trades, road transport, dock and harbour ser- 
vice, and the distributive trades. 

There was a further improvement, however, 
in the coal mining industry. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,100,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the 
percentage unemployed at January 27, 1930 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 12-6, as 
compared with 11:1 at December 16, 1929, and 
12-2 at January 21, 1929. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at January 27, 1930, was 
9-8, as compared with 8-9 at December 16, 
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1929; while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 2-8, as compared with 2:2. For 
males alone the percentage at January 27, 
1930, was 13-4 and for females 10:4. At De- 
cember 16, 1929, the corresponding percentages 
were 12:3 and 8:1. The total number of 
persons (insured and uninsured) registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at January 27, 1930, was 
approximately 1,534,000, of whom 1,129,000 
were men and 315,000 were women, the re- 
mainder being boys and girls. At December 
16, 1929, it was 1,841,000, of whom 1,037,000 
were men and 245,000 were women; and at 
January 28, 1929, it was 1,434,000, of whom 
1,113,000 were men and 236,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
2-6 per cent in January, 1930, as compared 
with December, 1929, and pay-roll totals de- 
' creased 5:4 per cent, according to returns made 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The in- 
dustries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous min- 
ing, public utilities, trade (wholesale and re- 
tail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of October and November, 1929, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of January. 
The number of employees of Class I railroads 
as at November 15 totalled 1,664,023, repre- 
senting a decrease of 4:0 per cent since Oc- 
tober 15. The amount of pay-roll in the en- 
tire month of November was $232,741 ,287, rep- 
resenting a decrease over the previous month 
of 8-9 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 1:8 per cent in January, 1930, as 
compared with December, 1929, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 4:8 per cent. These decreases 
are based upon returns from 12,264 establish- 
ments, in 54 manufacturing industries, having 
in January 3,161,419 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $81,289,756. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of manufacturing employment for Janu- 
ary, 1930, is 90°2 as compared with 91-9 for 
December, 1929, 94-8 for November, 1929, and 
95-2 for January, 1929; the weighted index of 
pay-roll totals for January, 1930, is 87-6, as 
compared with 92:0 for December, 1929, 95-1 
for November, 1929, and 94-5 for January, 
1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 
100-0. 


Prior to 1930, decreases in employment in 
January as compared with December had ap- 
peared in five of the six Januarys for which 
the bureau had comparisons with the preced- 
ing December, the decreases in employment 
having ranged from 0:3 to 1-6 per cent each. 
A decrease in January is therefore a custom- 
ary seasonal one, and the decrease of 1-8 per 
cent in January, 1930, is not notably greater 
than in preceding years. 


Two of the main industrial groups—vehicles 
and leather—showed substantial increases in 
employment in January as compared with 
December, the first being due to the notable 
increase of 7:8 per cent in the automobile 
industry and the second to the smaller season- 
al increase of 2:4 per cent in boots and shoes. 
Other separate industry increases in employ- 
ment over the month interval were 1:4 per 
cent in iron and steel, 7-6 per cent in sugar 
refining, 5:6 per cent in millinery, 11 per 
cent in fertilizers, 3:2 per cent in agricultural 
implements, 2:9 per cent in automobile tires, 
4-8 per cent in shipbuilding, and smaller in- 
creases in textile finishing, women’s clothing, 
hardware, paper and pulp, and smoking to- 
bacco. 

The stonme-clay-glass, lumber, non-ferrous 
metal, and tobacco industrial groups in Janu- 
ary were most affected by decreased employ- 
ment, a considerable share of the decrease 
being seasonal. The outstanding separate in- 
dustry decreases in January were in confec- 
tionery, knit goods, stoves, sawmills, furni- 
ture, paper boxes, cement, brick, stamped 
ware, cigars, carriages, pianos, and rubber boots 
and shoes. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are 
not yet included in the bureau’s indexes, both 
reported losses in number of workers in Janu- 
ary, the decreases in employment having been 
1-5 per cent and 3:5 per cent, respectively. 

Decreased employment was shown in Janu- 
ary, aS compared with December, in eight of 
the nine geographic divisions, the eastern 
divisions showing the smallest decreases; the 
Hast North Central division, where the auto- 
mobile industry is most in evidence, showed 
an increase of 0-4 per cent. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
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9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 
per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; Janu- 
ary, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per 
cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; Ampril, 1929, 
12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; June, 


1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent. 


Labour of Women in Limited Price Chain Stores in United States 


An account of the conditions of employ- 
ment in five and ten-cent stores and limited 
price chain department stores in the United 
States is given in Bulletin 76 of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labour. 
The continuous growth in the profits of stores 
of this type is attributed to the savings in 
“overhead ” outlay effected by means of cen- 
tralized and quantity buying, the cash basis 
of business, the non-delivery system, and lim- 
ited advertising. The principle of rapid 
“turnover” is also an important factor. It is 
stated that the 5 and 10-cent store, and later 
the limited-price department store, usually 
has had to contend with inefficient sales forces. 
The idea that the arrangement of goods was 
such that little skill in selling was required 
has, in the past, induced the payment of a 
low wage, with consequent lack of interest and 
high labour turnover. However, there are in- 
dications that this condition is improving in 
many chains. 

An investigation into the stores in eighteen 
states showed that of the 3,047 women report- 
ing living conditions, only 8 per cent lived in- 
dependently, that is, boarded and lodged with 
people to whom they were not related. The 
remaining 92 per cent lived with relatives, a 
proportion that is not surprising, since so 
many of the women were girls under 20. Some 
of the women lived with parents, sisters, or 
other relatives, and some were married. It is 
stated that the proportion of workers living 
at home is higher in hmited-price stores than 
in general mercantile establishments, and in 
this connection the report points out that “it 
iS very poor social economy to -proceed on the 
theory that the unmarried woman at home 
should be paid a low wage because she can 
live more cheaply at home. While it is true 
that the family life can effect some saving, 
the amount thereof often is greatly exagger- 
ated. To the extent that the employed girl 
is unable to maintain herself entirely she be- 
comes dependent upon her family, and thus 
contributes materially to any precarious finan- 
cial condition existing within the family while 
actually spending her time and energy in 
work that should afford her a living. More 
than this, in the case of the girl receiving 
somewhat more adequate return for her labour 
it has been shown repeatedly that a large 
majority of those living at home must con- 


tribute to the support of others besides them- 


selves if the family is to be maintained above 


the subsistence level.” 

Of 3,086 women reporting age 82-9 per cent 
were under 25 years, 56-6 per cent were under 
20, and 28-3 per cent were under 18. In each 
of the 12 States more than half of the women 
and in each of the 3 States almost half were 
under 20. Of 3,047 women reporting living 
conditions 92 per cent were with relatives. 
Only 8 in every 100 women were living inde- 
pendently. Of 2,938 women reporting marital 
status more than 8 in every 10 were single. 

The regular schedules of working hours were 
reported for 252 establishments, employing 
5,224 women. Three-cighths of these women, 
in nearly a third of the establishments, had 
a day of 8 hours or less. A 9-hour day was 
scheduled for about 30 per cent of the women, 
employed in almost half of the stores included. 
The remaining had a day of over 8 and under 
9 hours. The time allowed for lunch and 
rest in the middle of the day was one hour 
for about 90 per cent both of the establish- 
ments and of the women studied. About a 
fourth, both of the establishments and of the 
women, had a schedule of 10 hours on Satur- 
day; more than a fifth worked more than 10 
but less than 12 hours. 

Only about 3 per cent of, the women in- 
cluded had a weekly schedule of 48 hours, the 
equivalent of 8 hours on 6 days of the week; 
another group of almost the same size had a 
week shorter than 48 hours. Approximately 
70 per cent of the women had a week of 
more than 48 including 54 hours, roughly 
the equivalent of a 9-hour day for 54 or 6 
days. For about a fourth of the women 
studied the weekly schedule was longer than 
54 hours. 

In 1928 the median of the week’s earnings 
of 6,061 women in 179 stores in 18 states and 
5 additional cities, was $12. The medians for 
the various States ranged from $8.80 in. Mary- 
land to $16 in California. In every locality 
but Georgia, Rhode Island, and South Caro- 
lina some women earned less than $5. The 
highest earnings in a State ranged from less 
than $12 in Mississippi to $45 in Ohio. In 
four States the largest groups of 6-day workers 
earned $10 and under $12, in five States $12 
and under $15, and in two States $15 and under 
$18. In four cities the largest groups earned 
$12 and under $15, and in one $18 and over. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 


The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any sueh decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 


shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military or naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions are referred to in the Order 
in Council as “B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 


and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
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respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams). 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 


opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Repairs to Section 54, Fortification Walls, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Oscar 
Dumaine, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
February 18, 1980. Amount of contract, 
$6,095. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rate Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages per day 
Not less 
than 
Per hour 
Masonsirht Yan) 4. acme es aR oasis $1 00 9 
NGA DONECTS ise aie somes ae cine ume 56 6 35 9-10 
Garpenterseiiiess ict: eete ete tees 0 55 9 


Repairs to Section 75, Fortification Walls, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Emile Coté, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
February 19, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$4,940. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 





Rate 
of wages. Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less per day 

than 

Per hour 

Masonstereeiiavrde.« .<eOSSe. . a5 $1 00 9 
Pa bouncras. ieee. cee SL s- Sekle 0 35 9-10 
Carpenters: tte sce se ees ewe 0 55 9 
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Installation of a hot water heating system 
in the Wellington Barracks, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Powers ‘Bros., Ltd., 
Lunenburg, N.S. Date of contract, February 
24, 1980. Amount of contract, $18,450. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rate 
of wages. Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less of labour 
than 
Per hour | Per Per 
day wee 
Bricklayers.icncces as tase $1 00 8 44 
Plaatererssaees ; (a. waco eee 1 00 8 44 
Carpenters... .c.cwsee ccs 0 73 8 44 
Painterss:. {0 eae eee ee 0 73 8 44 
Sheet Metal Workers.............. 0 85 8 44 
Plumbers and Steamfitters........ 0 85 8 44 
Mechanics Helpers...............-- 0 45 8 44 
Skilled Labour) scjcaceccseaeerene 0 45 9 54 
Common Labour. ...c ce eee 0 40 9 54 
Per day 
Driver with horse and cart........ 4 50 9 54 
Driver with team and wagon...... 7 00 $ 54 
Surfacing of field, Rockcliffe Aerdrome, 


Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Joseph Cyr, Cyrville, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 17, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$3,116.75. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Filling of slough, Rockcliffe Aerdrome, Rock- 
cliffe, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph 
Cyr, Cyrville, Ont. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 25, 1980. Amount of contract, $3,006.25. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Construction of a heating test tank build- 
ing at Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
W. G. Edge Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 19, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,500. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a culvert across the Provin- 
cial highway, Trenton Airport, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractor, J. J. McaNab, Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 26, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $7,497. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Name of contractors, Pigott Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 24, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $97,500 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 















Rate 
of wages. Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less per day 
than 

Per hour 
TShoOurers:..c seals Laie sine eee ces $0 40 10 
Concrete workers.........eeseeeee: 0 40 10 
‘Concrete finishers.............. Ki 0 60 8 
Stonecutters:). M320)... weecoiroaeueake 1 25 8 
Bricklayers and Masons............ 1°25 8 
Brick and Hollow Tile Layers..... 1 25 8 
Structural Steel Workers........... 1 00 8 
Carpenters and Joiners........ mee 1 00 8 
Marble Setters............000. cae 1 25 8 
Marble Setters’ Helpers............ 0 60 8 
TerraZZo lAY ers. oes ses «lessee eect tag ‘ ? 8 
Class B 8 

1 00 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers..,......... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers...........2++: 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 65 8 
Lathers—metal it ...0.4 ie Gare osiesere 0 90 8 
Plasterers ict tas. dc cadenaete aes 1 25 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..........eeeeee- 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............+-- 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
FCCHICIANS. 34). rasan ea aati ee 0 85 8 
Electricians’ helpers (apprentices). . 40c up 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 70 10 
Driver—team and wagon.......... 0 90 10 
Motor. truckidriverasc.cisoseldeees 0 50 10 





Overtime to be paid for all hours worked beyond those 
specified above, according to the prevailing conditions in the 
District for the classes set forth. 


Construction of alterations to the central 
plant for National Research Council, New 
Edinburgh, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, W. G. Edge, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 18, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $9,300. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rate Hours of 
of wages labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
Per hour | Per Per 
day week 
Labourers 38 s0ike cates See eee $0 45 | 8-10... 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 1 00 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 070] 8-10 .. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 | 8-10 


Electricians news en one e wea 0 80 8 44 





Construction of wind tunnel and work- 
shops for National Research Council of 
Canada, New Edinburgh, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Erskine, Smith & Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, January 21, 
1930. Amount of contract, $9,350. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rate Hours of 
of wages. labour 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
Per {Per 
Per hour | day week 
Mabourersi/...324 ae ee, a $$0 45 | 8-10 .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 070] 8-10 .. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 | 8-10 
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(Construction of repairs and improvements 
to wharf at Roberval, Que. Name of con- 
tractors, Gagnon & Freres de Roberval, Ltee, 
Roberval, Que. Date of contract, February 
1, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$32,067. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rate 
of wages Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 
General Foreman...............2.. $0 60 10 
CWarmenters geome iiiccs hsi< ees baile 's 0 45 10 
Bilseksrti enemas sc motiok oictcen ots 0 50 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............- 0 35 10 
AD OURORS Tere oer ole ee eee 0 30 10 
Drivers with one horse—cart....... 0 40 10 
Drivers with two horses—cart..... 0 50 10 


Ballasting of approximately four miles of 
tracks at Prescott, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Grenville Crushed Rock Co., Lid., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, February 
10, 1930. Amount of contract, $17,500. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract, as follows:— 





Rate Hours of 
of wages. labour. 

Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 

than than 

Per day Per day 

Carters, horse and cart............ $5 00 9-10 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 7 00 9-10 
Motor truck drivers: 6. . 6.603 28.0e5e% 5 00 9-10 

Per hour 

Motor truck and driver............ 2 50 9-10 

Track labourers ./...Jinle sox tee wes oe 0 40 9-10 


Construction of an Immigration Building at 
North Battleford, Sask. Name of con- 
tractor, James Friel, Saskatoon, Sask. Date 
of contract, February 5, 1980. Amount of 
contract, $25,500 and unit prices. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Rate Hours of 
of wages. labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
Per hour Per day 
Bricklayers and masons...........- $1 45 
Hollow: tile, layers: oi.) .....).ic fe wrtels 1 45 8 
Max ble setters’. <.cersteuce 01st tre lerners 1 45 8 
Plasterersay ste. e Pewee os ahs cate ss 1.36 8 
Plasterers: shel pers s..:sajsye\stsss. aero’ > 0 60 8 
PPI O LS fer, sie cao c wigke sista weave tae E25 8 
Plumbers! helpers. fens. Se 0 55 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........-. 1 00 9 
Wilepiricians 20 ee Se Pe. 1 00 9 
Sheet metal workers......2.5...0008% 1 00 9 
Painters and glaziers.............-. 0 873 9 
Felt and gravel roofers............- 0 85 9 
Electricians’ helpers.............-- 0 70 9 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 65 9 
‘Lerrazzo layers: 2645. ee 075: 9 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers..........-- 0 50 9 
Cement finishers.............. Rete 1 00 10 
Comentdiayers>... Qa... 22). Pai 0 50 10 
Goment- Walkers ar. : cok + atisen.« oh. 0 45 10 
Conrmont labourers: 2.0 oo oe 0 45 10 
"T Sa nrstersi. dieu Fs chit cle eee eke 0 40 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 90 10 
; Per yard 
Motaltnthers: 2.0. 26% 2 scsG cos cc ax 0 08 10 


Construction of a temporary Immigration 
Building at Falher, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, W. Desaulniers, Fahler, Alta. Date 
of contract, February 4, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $9,975. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rate Hours of 
of wages labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less | Not more 
than than 

Per hour Per day 

Concrete finishers...............-.- $1 00 8 
@onerete mixers. 24.2 osc ck sec csc 0 50 8-10 
CWoneretellayersaos: fick vate sac ees 0 50 8-10 
Bricklayers and masons 1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Meralblathers. secs onlsics ciieicssiecc as 1 00 8 
Plastererara enka ore tisoaln eas 1 45 8 
Plasterers’ helpers......:.0. 000% 0 60 8 
Sheet Metal workers............... 10 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 15 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
WIGCErigians' es ase de ote ee otk er okerse ese 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers.............--- 0 60 8 
Common labourers: 0 liu. e «cee 0 45 8-10 
Driver, Team and wagon.......... 0 95 8-10 
PEUGK CEIVELs cies epic on cies oe cack: 0 50 8-10 





Construction of a public building at Bran- 
don, Man. Name of contractors, The J. 
MeDiarmid Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, January 21, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $129,400 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rate Hours of 
of wages. labour . 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
Per hour Per Per 
day week 
Pabourers, Skilled. ; «eats cies se $0 45 9 50 
Labourers, unskilled..............- 0°35 9 54 
Driver, horse and cart.........+... 050; 10 Ad 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 10 ce 
Motor truck drivers. .0.6bs se8cs se 0 40 10 Hy 
ConcreteumMixeniecte < nc 2b so esigeinie sue 0 45 9 54 
Concretela vier fscwsinmuraberaris tie 0 45 9 54 
Concrete finishers 0 70 9 50 
MASONS ists a bodes cfc oe Grettatataeos scelhe 1 45 8 44 
Masons ‘helpers ses uj25-ycabinien vets 0 50 9 50 
Stone cutters; Carvers. .....--scs00e 112%) 8 44 
Stone cutters, journeymen.......... 1 25 8 44 
Brick and terra cotta layers........ 1 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 44 
Structural steel riveters........... 0 90 8 44 
Derrick- Operators: 2. fic seeinssisee 1 20 9 50 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 10 8 44 
Marble settiersins 16s fob atlnwcsice sees 1 40 8 44 
Perraazo layers s/s 20 soieb.e veiaceseiere 0/241 bas 44 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers........... 0 55 9 50 
Metal lath erste emits i. sce 0c areis are isi 1 05 8 44 
PISStererss. <sce habs ss co che eiclcie noe 1 35 8 44 
Plasterers ahelpers...'s:</..fetemwite oes 0 50 9 50 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 80 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 90 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 50 9 50 
Bleceniciain sss faz. 0054 see etre eleierde 1 10 8 44 
Electricians’ helpers..............- 0 65 8 44 
Mastic floor Jayers.............000- 0 65 8 44 
Mastic floor layers’ helpers— 
(preparing, mixing and heating 
TALSUIA eiiecis ct tan vere soa 0 50 9 50 


ee 
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‘Construction of an addition and alter- 
ations to the Post Office at Red Deer, Alta. 
Name of contractor, Arthur S. Reed, Red 
Deer, Alta. Date of contract, Feb. 24, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $3,146.35 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rate 
oO: wages. Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete finishers, .......... 0.0... 1 00 8 
Conerete Jayerst. 2.5 30... aces te 0 50 8-10 
Conerete Mixers... . 35... 0 50 8-10 
MIGCHICIANS ah. toh aid os oe eee 1 10 8 
Labourers—Common.............. 0 45 8-10 
Labourers—Building............... 0 50 8-10 
Lathers—Metal.........0...000005. 1 123 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95 8 
PIGSters. cece eee eee 1 40 8 
Plasterers’ helperseac.sc.checr eee 0 774 g 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 ha 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 75 8 
Roofers—Felt and gravel.......... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 124 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 80 8 
Structural Steel workers........... 1 00 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon.. 0 90 8-10 
ATUCK Grive4rsic.uc es enn 0 50 8-10 





Construction of a public building at Cal- 
gary, Alta. Name of contractors, Smith Bros. 
& Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, January 3, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$1,294,770. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rate 
of wages. Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less per day 
than 
Per hour 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete'‘mixers, 002.000 5.440025 0 50 8-10 
Concrete layers)... 5... oh bk 0 50 8-10 
Concrete finishers..............00.. 1 00 8 
Hlectricians, MeN Mee Okie ee eee 1 10 8 
Electricians’ apprentices—Ist year . 0 40 8 
Electricians’ apprentices—2nd year 0 50 8 
Electricians’ apprentices—3rd year 0 60 8 
Electricians’ apprentices—4th year 0 75 8 

Electricians’ apprentices—4th year 
WOU KING BIQHE ahs aie a ek ee 0 90 8 
Derrick operators (steam)......... 1 00 8 
Engineers—stationary.............. 0 75-1 00 8 
Labourers—skilled...............0 0 50 8-10 
Labourers—unskilled.............. 0 45 8-10 
Lathers—metal..............e0000- 1 123 8 
Marble setters............00e0'eeees 1 45 8 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 932 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95 8 
Plasterers... Oe. ia, beer 1 40 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 77% 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 115 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 75 8 
Riveters's cco ac, a eee 1 00 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 70 8 





Construction of a drill hall on Craig Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, John 
Quinlan & Co., Westmount, P.Q. Date of 


contract, January 31, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $13,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rate Hours of 
of wages. labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
Per hour Per day 
Conerete workers nes fo eis aoe $0 40 9-10 
Conerete’mixers te). ..h.0. oe 0 40 9-10 
@ement: finishers. ss.a. 5. ccc 0 75 9 
NS lat LAW CRS. Wome gat clutter racer slar et 0 49 9 
Mastic floor layers 0 65 9 
Tis DOurerks. nies one ces sae 0 35 9-10 
Driver, horse and cart............+ 0 60 9-10 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 99 9-10 





Laying of a new pipe line between Fort 
Dufferin and Partridge Island, N.B. Name of 
contractors, B. Mooney & Sons, Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, February 25, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$25,138.30. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rate Hours of 
of wages. labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
Per hour Per Per 
i day week 
Generaliforemanis.. is.) eee $0 80 5 


Blacksmiths cage ae... <0 e ae ee 
Pile driver engineer................ 


oOo 

cs 

oO 
cocomowmowowo 

or 

cS 


Common) labourers, onset. eee 0 35 54 
Skilled labourers... j9- aoe 

@arpenters..:.4.8a:8. : «ates 0 65 48 
Plumbers Je 5.85 ee ote see eee 0 75 48 





Construction of a new mastic floor in the 
Armoury, Gananoque, Ont. Name of contract- 
ors, Vulcan Asphalt & Supply Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont. Date of contract, Feb. 26, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,749. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a new mastic floor in the 
Armoury at Napanee, Ont. Name of contract- 
ors, W. A. Moffatt & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 19, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $2,949. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a public building at Ste. 
Marie de Beauce, Que. Names of contractors, 
Albert Langelier and Irénée Giguere, both of 
Ste. Marie de Beauce, Que. Date of contract, 
February 7, 1980. Amount of contract, $16,840. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a wharf at Riviere au Ton- 
nerre, County of Saguenay, Que. Name of 
contractor, Joseph Gagnon, Bersimis, Que. 
Date of contract, January 24, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $127, 132. The General 
Fair Waves Clause was inserted in the contract. 
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Supplying and laying new roofing on the 
Armoury at Pembroke, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Cochrane-Dunlop Hardware, Litd., 
Pembroke, Ont. Date of contract, January 
14, 1930. Amount of contract, $2,635.95. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract, 


Widening and deepening the channel in 
front of Point Hope Marine Railway Co., 
Victoria Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, 
North Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Van- 
eouver, B.C. Date of contract, February 10, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,820. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Repairing, scraping, painting, etc., of Tug 
J. G. Witherbee, at Quebec, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, February 28, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $16,676. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


New interior fittings for the Postal Parcels 
Branch, Examining Warehouse, Calgary, 
Alta. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office and School Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 30, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $2,670. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Interior fittings for the Public Building at 
Fort Frances, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Wood Specialties, Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 5, 1980. Amount of 
contract, $3,600. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Following is a statement of payments made 
in February, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
ipression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 
Making metal dating stamps and type, 


brass crown seals, cancellers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Tat, 


Ottawa, Ont.. $ 733.01 
Making and repairing ener amon 
daters, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
vis Ser I a 2 Rl pr ute ii ui Oe 364.27 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, 
Ottawa, Ont.. 9.04 
Hamilton Stamp & Stencil Works, 
Hamilton, Ont.. .. 43.86 
Making up and aay arti ide car- 
riers uniforms. 
J. B. Laliberté, Ltée., Quebec, P.Q. 392.00 
The Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q.. 167.03 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, ay ee 1,630.57 


Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamil- 
ee IETS on ea aint ol encase, ca 47.70 
Horn Bros. Woolen Co., Lindsay, 


CEE e a th lars s accel hiaeeins ee 425.70 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hull, P.Q... 3,064.76 
Mail Bag Fittings. 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. TooasO 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ottawa, 
5 RE: AEE 3, OEM Oe PLES IN SC 640.00 
Scales. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa; Ont... RRA Gt Sh aaadorly 624.55 
Letter Bowes, ete. 
Eastern Steel Products, Montreal, 
: 1, 510.25 
Pritchard-Andrews: Co., ’ Ltd, 
(locks) . : ee ne, OC LOSS 00 
Stamping Take sae 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Hitdi; 
Vetere CsA as oP adore staat’ 2% 97.35 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. .. 46.51 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazetrr. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
eoncerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized including civic sched- 


ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other im- 
formation of general interest 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—THE PUBLISHERS OF 
Two Dairy NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ‘TYpoGRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 
No. 129. 

Agreement signed following conciliation by 
the ‘Department of Labour, to be in effect from 
January 1, 1930, to December 3), 1922. 

This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in force and summarized in the 
Lapour Gazerre for April, 1927, an amend- 
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ment of which was summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE for June, 1928, with the following 
exceptions: 

Wages per week for journeymen in the com- 
posing rooms: for the year 1930, $43.25; for the 
year 1931, $43.50, for the year 1932, $43.75. 

Wages per week for apprentices: for the 
year 1930, from $8.35 for first year to $24 for 
fifth year; for the year 1931, from $8.40 for 
first year to $24.10 for fifth year; for the year 
1932, from $8.45 for first year to $24.25 for 
fifth year. 

The Christmas bonus of one week’s wages 
has been abolished. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Haurrax, N.S—Tue Constructive Mercu- 
ANICAL TRADES EXCHANGE AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF [ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locau No. 625. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year until 
60 days’ notice is given by either party. When 
such notice is given, the joint committee 
will meet within 30 days. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. on week days and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
on Saturdays; other overtime and work on 


Sundays and holidays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day. 
Wages per hour for certified electricians: 


from May 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, 80 cents; 
from May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, 90 cents; 
from May 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, $1. Charge 
hand to be paid 10 cents per hour over journey- 
men’s rate. 

Not more than one helper allowed to a 
journeyman. 

For work out of. city, board, 
travelling time to be paid. 

No union member will be allowed to work 
after regular hours without the consent of the 
union and his employer. 


fare and 


Hauirax, N.S—Constructrive MECHANICAL 
TraDes EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
FITTERS, Loca No. 56. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 18, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice 60 days previous to 
April 30. If such notice is given, the joint 
committee will convene within 30 days. 

a ONRE 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work from 
5 p.m. to 10 p.m. on week days and from 1 p.m. 
to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. Other overtime and 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day. 

Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: 85 cents. Charge hand to be 
paid 10 cents per hour above journeymen’s 
rate. 

Not more than one helper allowed to a 
journeyman. 

For work out of city, board and 
travelling time to be paid. 

- No union member will be allowed to work 
aiter regular hours without the consent of the 
union and his employer. 


fare, 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Sarint JoHN BRANCH OF 
THE CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 
AND THE Unrrep BroruerHoop or Car- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, Locau No. 919. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after unless notice is given by either party 
three months before termination date. 

Only members of the United Brotherhood to 
be employed if available, and union members 
will work only for members of the Canadian 
Construction Association, if they have work. 

“Tt is further agreed by both parties that 
journeymen taking work ‘on their own’ must 
do so at a rate of 10 cents in excess of the 
current rate, except in the case of Government 
or Civie work.” 

The business agent of the union will be al- 
lowed access to all jobs at all reasonable times. 

Hours: 8 per day; Saturday 4 hours during 
the months of June, July, August and Septem- 
ber. Until Saturday half holiday is adopted 
by the majority of the building trades, union 
members agree to work on Saturday afternoons 
in other months of the year at straight time. 

Overtime: time and one half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m.; other overtime and all work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. If, however, 
it is required that men work at any other time 
than during the regular hours which are from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m., then they will work 7 hours for 
8 hours’ pay and overtime rates will not prevail. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 75 cents 
per hour. Foremen to receive at least 10 cents 
per hour extra. Any man incapacitated through 
age, accident or other cause may work for a wage 
mutually agreed upon if approved by the union. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 25 cents 
per hour, second year 35 per cent of journey- 
men’s wages, third year 45 per cent of journey- 
men’s wages, fourth year 60 per cent. 


MontreaL, Qursec—Cerrtrain Contractors 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS, LocaL 
No. 33. 


Agreement reached following decision of the 
arbitrator appointed by the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange and the union, to be in effect from 
January 1, 1930, to September 1, 1930. Three 
months’ notice must be given by either party 
desiring a change. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and on four 
specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen plasterers: $1.05 per 
hour. 

Apprentices must not be more than 164 years 
when beginning their apprenticeship. Not 
more than two apprentices allowed. 

_ For work out of city, fare, board and travel- 
ling time during working hours to be paid for. 

Union members will not quit work in sym- 
pathy with other unions without giving 24 hours’ 
notice to the employer. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Crrtain Exrcrrica, Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF Exectricat Workers, Locat No. 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, to 
June 30, 1930, and thereafter unless either 
party gives 120 days’ notice of change. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. If none available, helpers may be em- 
ployed until union members are secured. Union 
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members will not be permitted to work for 
any firms of contractors unless they have a 
legitimate place of business and have signed this 
agreement or an agreement sanctioned by the 
International Office, except by permission of the 
local union. Union members will not be allowed 
to work with non-union men of any craft or 
with members of organizations not affiliated 
with the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labour, except under 
the instruction of the local union. 

Hours: 8 per day; from 8 a.m. to noon and 
from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. or from 12.30 p.m. to 4.30 
p.m.; 4 hours on Saturdays. 

Overtime: all time worked outside of regular 
working hours and time worked on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double time. 
No work on Labour Day, except to preserve 
life or property. 

Shift work will only be permitted in the 
work of construction of concrete buildings. 
Men on night shifts to be paid double time for 
first shift and for each successive shift they 
will be paid 8 hours’ wages for 73 hours’ work. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 
from May 1, 1929, to December 31, 1929, $1.123 
per hour; from January 1, 1930, to June 30, 
1930, $1.174 per hour. 

Wages for helpers: 624 cents per hour. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first six 
months 30 cents, next three months 40 cents, 
next three months 50 cents; after one year and 
until they have passed the examination for 
journeyman 622 cents. 

Not more than one apprentice to three 
journeymen, and not more than two apprentices 
in one shop or one apprentice on any job. 

Apprentices must be under 21 years of age 
when beginning their apprenticeship, and they 
are to serve four years, after which they will 
try an examination to become journeymen. 

Not more than one helper to be allowed for 
every three journeymen or fraction of three 
employed. 

For work out of the city, fare, board and all 
expenses to be paid. 

For work on high voltage wires, two journey- 
men must work together. . 

In case of any dispute, no strike or lockout 
to occur until the dispute has been discussed by 
the local union executive and the employers, such 
meeting to take place within two days of notice 
by either party. 


VANCOUVER AND VICINITY, B.C —CrrtTaIn Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locau No. 
170. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1929, 
to June 31, 1931, and from year to year until 
either party gives 30 days’ notice of change. 
When such notice is given, the Joint Committee 
will meet and come to a decision within 30 
days. 

This agreement is the same as the one which 
came into force June 27, 1927, and was sum- 
marized in the LAsour GazeTrTe for October, 
1927, with the following change in wages:— 

Wages per day for journeymen plumbers, 
steamfitters and gasfitters $9.50 from July l,, 
1929, to December 31, 1929, and $10 per day 
from January 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931. Junior 
plumbers and steamfitters to receive $2 per day 
less than journeymen when they first start to 
use tools, and their wages will be increased 50 
cents per day at the expiration of each suc- 
ceeding six months. 
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Hours are unchanged, remaining at 8 per day 
with the 5-day week. 

Members of the Vancouver Sanitary and 
Heating Engineers’ Association will have pre- 
ference in the employment of men.. When 
work is not available from members of the 
association, union members may work for other 
shops who guarantee union conditions. 


Miscellaneous 


BRITISH CoLUMBIA.—BRITISH COLUMBIA ELEC- 
TRIC RatLway CoMPpaANy LIMITED, VAN- 
COUVER PowER CoMPANY LIMITED, VAN- 
couverR Isnanp Power Company Limirsp, 
WESTERN PowER COMPANY OF CANADA 
LIMITED AND THE [NTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

This agreement came into effect on October 1, 
1926, and was amended in July, 1928, and will 
remain in effect subject to 30 days’ notice by 
either party. 

Employees of these companies who are en- 
gaged in line and station construction work are 
included in the agreement summarized below 
under the heading “Transportation and Public 
Utilities—Electricity and Gas.” 


Construction: 


BritisH CoLUMBIA—PETERSON ELECTRICAL Con- 
STRUCTION CoMPANY LIMITED, HUME AND 
Rums.izs LIiMirep AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF HLECTRICAL WORKERS. 


This agreement which covers contract work 
for line and station construction came into effect 
in October, 1926, but was later amended and 
will remain in effect subject to 30 days’ notice. 

The terms of the agreement are the same as 
that between the union and the B.C. Electric 
Railway Company mentioned above in so far as 
that agreement covers line and station construc- 
tion work, with the exception that wages for 
all classes of work covered are 25 cents per day 
higher. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


British CoLuMBIA—BRITISH COLUMBIA ELEC- 
TRICAL Ratway Company LIMITED, VAN- 
coUvER Powrr Company Limirep, VAN- 
couver Istanp Powrer Company, Limirep, 
WESTERN PowrrR CoMPANY OF (CANADA 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 


This agreement came into effect on October 1, 
1926, and was amended in July, 1928, and will 
remain in effect subject to 30 days’ notice by 
either party. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE for November, 1925, with minor 
changes in conditions of work on high voltage 
wires, and with changes in wages for the fol- 
lowing classes:— 

Wages per day for Line Department and 
Wiremen: lead-covered cable foreman, $9.50, 
journeyman cable splicer $8.75, foreman line- 
man $9.25, sub-foreman lineman $8.50; journey- 
man lineman, journeyman wireman, armature 
winder, transformer winder, troubleman and re- 
pairman $7.75. Wages per day for apprentice 
cable splicer: beginners $7.75, after one year 
$7.95, after two years $8.25, after three years 
$8.75. 
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AGREEMENT AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
EMPLOYEES ON THE MONTREAL STREET RAILWAY 


AN agreement has been signed between the 

Montreal Tramways Company and Di- 
vision 790 of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Ikmployees, rep- 
resenting the employees, to be in force from 
January 1, 1930, to June 30, 1933, and from 
year to year thereafter, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. The previous agreement which came 
into effect on June 30, 1924, and was sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazette, December, 
1924, was extended to June 30, 1930, and the 
new agreement therefore cancels the previous 
contract for the balance of its term. The 
principal changes in conditions are an in- 
crease In wages for motormen and conductors 
from 51 cents per hour to 55 cents for the 
maximum or final rate after two years, and 
from 425 cents to 45 cents for the starting 
rate; most of the other classes also receive 
an increase in wages of 4 cents per hour. For 
car barn employees, hours were reduced from 
10 to 9 per day with time and one-half for 
overtime work instead of time and one-quarter 
as before. Hours of labour for other classes 
are unchanged, being 10 per day for motormen 
and conductors and 9 hours for the most of the 
other classes, with shorter day for Saturday 
and Sunday. 


The text of the agreement follows: 


AGREEMENT ENnterep Into Tus 9th day of 
December, 1929, serweeN THE Montreay 
TrRAMways Company, (hereinafter called 
“The Company”) AND THE EMPLOYEES oF 
THe MonrreaL Tramways Company, 
Division 790 (who, by their Committee, 
represent the Employees of the Company 
herein specified). 


Witnesseth :— 

That in operation of the railways and prop- 
erties of the Company, both Parties herewith 
mutually agree as follows:— 


General Working Conditions 


1. The number of hours to constitute a day’s 
work, the general working conditions, and 
allowances for overtime, in all Departments 
(unless otherwise specified herein) will, for the 
period of this Agreement, remain the same as 
provided for in the Agreement dated July 8, 
1924. 

2. The Company agrees to give free trans- 
portation to all Company’s employees going to 
and from duty and in order to render possible 
the carrying out of this stipulation, the Com- 
pany will furnish means of identification. 

3. Where possible, suitable waiting rooms will 
be supplied for platform employees where they 
report for work and where shifts are changed. 

4. The Company agrees to give all employees 
leaving its service a certificate of service. 


5. Regular rates of wages will be paid to all 
employees for time taken or lost when called 
upon to give their version at the Claims Depart- 
ment, or at the Training School, or to be 
witnesses in case of accident or other incident, 
if they are held blameless in the matter. 

6. If any employee of the Company is 
temporarily laid off or dismissed, he will have 
the right, through the Business Agent, to submit 
his case to the Head of the Department, and 
further to the Management of the Company, 
and if, after investigation, it is found that he 
is not guilty of the offence, he will be rein- 
stated and will receive pay for the lest time. 

7. No employee will be dismissed or suspended 
from his work before having had an opportunity 
to give his side of the question to the Super- 
intendent, or other authorized officer, of his 
Department, except in recognized serious 
offences, such as, collisions, dishonesty, intem- 
perance or disobedience of orders and regula- 
tions. 

8. The Company shall make promotions, with 
justice to all, considering ability and seniority. 

9. The Company agrees not to make any 
discrimination which would be to the disad- 
vantage of an employee on account of his being 
or not being, a member of a Union. 

10. The Company agrees to give to the Officers 
of the Union permission to absent themselves 
in the interests of the organization and the 
welfare of the employees, each time such a 
request is made, providing sufficient time is 
given in which to grant this request. 

11. The Company agrees that if a member of 
a Union who is, or will later be elected an 
officer, or delegate of said Union, which will 
necessitate absence from his regular employ- 
ment, shall enjoy at his return, the same rates 
and privileges as if he had not been absent. 

12. The Company will allow the Union 
President or Business Agent to visit any Divi- 
sion, when it is necessary for the good of the 
employees, and discuss with the Head of the 
Department, by appointment, all questions rela- 
tive to the welfare of the members of the 
Union and questions of general interest. 

13. The Union may post up in Depots, Shops 
or Power Houses notices calling meetings of 
the Union, but no other document may be 
posted without permission from Heads of 
Departments. 

14, The Company does not object to the 
collection of dues being made by the Union 
on the Company’s property, provided it does 
not interfere with the Company’s affairs. 

15. Employees after one year’s service shall 
receive the standard rates of their classification. 


Working Conditions Regarding Conductors, 
Motormen, One-Man Oar Operators, 
Chauffeurs, Switchmen and Hillmen 


16. All car runs will be in two laps, as much 
as possible, to be worked inside of fourteen 
consecutive hours. 

17. All spares who are assigned, at call, te 
take out cars at certain hours and who report 
in time to take out such cars, will be paid from 
the time such cars should have gone out, when 
the time for taking out cars is changed. If for 
Some reason, such cars do not go out they shall 
be paid two hours for having reported. 
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18. No employee shall be obliged to book on 
a car making less than eight hours for day runs 
and seven hours on the relief. 

19. No employee finishing his work at, or 
after, midnight shall be required to report again 
before nine a.m., and this will apply equally to 
spare men. 

20. When an employee, after completing a 
run, shall have worked more than twelve hours, 
within a working day, he shall be entitled to 
nine hours’ rest. 

21. All cars being taken out and back to the 
barns by the same crew, known as completed 
runs, shall be paid an allowance. 

Any single completed run booked to a crew 
will carry an allowance of 45 minutes. 

When two completed runs are combined and 
booked to a crew, these runs will carry an 
allowance of 30 minutes each. 

When three completed runs are combined and 
booked to a crew, these runs will carry an 
allowance of 30 minutes each. 

All unbooked completed runs will carry an 
allowance of 45 minutes. 


22. Hatended Runs:—Crews  on_ regular 
scheduled runs, who are required to work for 
a longer period, in emergencies, will be paid on 
a basis of time and a half for the extra time 
worked, up to a maximum of two hours at 
overtime rate. 

Regular rates only will be paid on the 
extension of completed runs when these are 
entitled to an allowance under Clause No. 21. 


Extra Time on Account of Delays:—When 
cars are prevented from getting into the car 
houses on schedule time because of stoppage, 
due to failure of power or other cause beyond 
the Company’s control, extra time will be paid 
at regular rates but only when delay is ten 
minutes or more. 

23. Spare runs will be given on bell signals, 
as follows:—One bell for Conductors, two bells 
for Motormen and three bells for Operators. 

24. The seniority list of spares will be posted 
well in view in all Divisions. 

25. When Conductors, Motormen, Chauffeurs 
or Operators have chosen, or been assigned to 
regular schedule runs and parts of such runs 
are suppressed, they shall receive the full 
amount of time they would have earned by 
these runs, the same as if they had completed 
same, unless similar work is offered, day work 
to day men and relief work to relief men, and 
in case this is not satisfactory to either parties, 
new lists will be made within seven days. 

26. Lists will be made in all Divisions and 
cars booked at least every two months. Time- 
tables and choice of runs will be posted in the 
Divisions at least twenty-four (24) hours before 
the date fixed for the list. Any change made 
during these twenty-four hours will be posted 
separately. 

27. Uniforms for motormen and conductors 
shall consist of Summer and Winter caps, one 
complete suit and one pair of Winter trousers 
each year; one overcoat every second year. 

The Company shall furnish, free of cost, 
uniform clothing and caps, for Conductors, 
Motormen and Autobus Chauffeurs who have 
been in the service of the Company for a 
period of three years. 

The charges for uniforms, as at present, made 
for Conductors, Motormen and Chauffeurs, who 
have been less than three years in the service 
of the Company will be continued. 


28. When an employee’s uniform is damaged 
or destroyed in the discharge of his duty, same 
shall be repaired or replaced by the Company. 

29. All cars left in yards or in unheated 
sheds will be heated by the Company at least 
an hour before pulling out and all cars in 
operation will be _ sufficiently heated from 
Gctober 15th, to May 165. 

30. If a carrying-men car is delayed, causing 
an employee to be late in reporting, he will 
not be placed on the list of those absent from 
duty, and if he arrives before the car is taken 
out, he will have the right to take his place 
on it, even though same has been assigned to a 
spare. 

Employees under these conditions will tele- 
phone, if possible to do so, to the clerk of their 
respective offices, explaining the cause of the 
(eine in order not to be placed on the absent 
ist. 

31. When an employee is called for service 
on the snow ploughs, mechanical sweepers, 
levelling machines or salt cars, and kept on 
this work in such a manner that it is inad- 
visable for him, due to want of rest, to take 
his regular run according to timetable, the 
fraction of day lost on his regular run will be 
paid him, in addition to the time he has been 
employed in clearing away snow, provided he 
has not already made the equivalent time on 
snow work. 

32. Conductors, Motormen, Operators, Chauf- 
feurs, Car-Starters and Assistant Car-Starters 
will be entitled to one day’s rest in seven. 


33. The Company agrees to allow employees 
ordinarily working on passenger cars who, for 
one reason or another, may wish to work on 
freight cars, to go back on passenger cars each 
time lists are made, should they so desire. 

34. For the convenience of employees the 
Company will provide lavatory accomodation as 
near as possible to the terminus of various’ 
lines and shall maintain same in sanitary con- 
dition. 

35. It will be left to the discretion of the 
Superintendent of Transportation to choose 
competent employees for special work, such as 
cranes, shunters, store cars, or any other car 
where special training is necessary. 

36. If practicable, double windows shall be 
installed on the outside of windows and doors 
of rear vestibules on all cars equipped with 
vestibule folding doors and Conductors’ plat- 
forms will be enclosed to a height of two feet. 

37. All passenger cars will be supplied with 
seats for motormen and conductors which they 
will have the right to use at their discretion, 
at all hours of the day or night, but the Com- 
pany reserves the right to make specific excep- 
tions. 

38. Car-Starters, Assistant Car-Starters, 
Switch Inspectors. Hillmen, Construction 
Watchmen on streets, and Section Foremen will 
be supplied with rubber coats and rubber boots. 

39. In the Shops, Barns and Power Houses 
the Employees will be allowed five minutes to 
wash before the bell rings for discontinuing 
work. 

40. Men employed in the Power, Mechanical 
or Construction Departments, who will receive 
an urgent call at night, outside of regular 
hours, shall be paid time and a half for the 
work they will perform with a minimum of not 
less than four hours. 

41. Section foremen will not be held respon- 
sible for trouble on their Division, which occurs 
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after 11 p.m., unless they are called for duty. 

42. The Company will supply shanties for 
men working in the Construction Department 
and these shanties shall be heated in cold 
weather. 

43. During the Winter when work is scarce, 
Division Foremen will distribute the work as 
far as possible, according to seniority and men 
from each Division shall have preference in 
their respective Divisions. 


Working Conditions: Youville Shops and Car 
Barns 


44. Fifty hours will constitute a working 
week for employees in the Youville Shops; nine 
hours per day and five hours on Saturday. 
Overtime will be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

45. Employees working in the car barns shall 
work nine hours per day and receive time and 
one-quarter for Sundays and legal holidays. No 
employee will be required to work more than 
two Sundays in a month, unless called for 
emergency work, in which event he will be 
paid time and one-half. 

For all time worked over 10 hours on week 
days employees on hourly rate will be allowed 
time and one-half. 

46. A maximum, minimum, and if desirable, 
an intermediate rate of wages will be estab- 
lished for each classification by the Company. 

47. When an employee is promoted from one 
position to another he shall receive the rate of 
wages his new position calls for. 

48. Employees working on Tool Cars on 
emergency calls shall be supplied, free-of- 
charge, with rubber boots, rubber gloves, rain- 
coats and winter coats. 

49. All employees working in Shops or Car 
Barns shali have first consideration for promo- 
tion where they are as competent as a new 
hand. 

All apprentices in the different trades shall 
have an increased rate of pay each year, if 
qualified, and shall not work as apprentices for 
a period of more than three years. 


Overhead Department 


50. Where possible, shanties will be provided 
for gangs of linemen or groundmen, who are 
working on a line or on new work, that will 
last for six days or more, and these shanties 
shall be heated in cold weather. 


Wages—Trensporiation Department 


51. A. Conductors, Motormen and Car 
Starters:— per hour 
First year’s service.. 45e. 
Second year’s service.. 50c. 
After two year’s service.. we 55c. 
B. Autobus Chauffeurs:— per hour 
All autobus chauffeurs in the service of 

the Company prior to January I, 

1930, will be paid ee oe 60c. 
First, year’s services) ee |e oe eee. 
Second year’s service and thereafter.. 60c. 

Special Allowances — 
52. Conductors, Motormen, Car-Starters, 


Autobus Chauffeurs and Operating employees in 
the Power Houses and Substations shall be 
paid five cents advance on regular rates for 
work on Sundays and the following Holidays: 
New Year‘’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

53. Five cents advance on regular rates will 
be paid to operators working on One-man cars. 

54. Five cents advance on regular rates will 
be paid to employees requiring special training 
for working on mechanical cars, such as crane, 
shunter and store cars and to employees switch- 
ing railroad cars for suburban lines. 

55. Five cents advance on regular rates will 
be paid to all employees training platform men. 

56. Five cents advance on regular rates will 
be paid to all employees working on cars for 
the removal of snow. 


General—Other Departments 


57. Permanent employees, on an hourly rate, 
in all other departments of the Company, after 
one year’s service, will be paid a flat increase 
of four (4) cents per hour. 

This Agreement will remain in force from 
January first, to June 30, 1933, and continue 
from year to year thereafter. Amendments 
may, however, be asked for, by either party at 
the end of the three and a half year period, or 
any subsequent period thereafter, if necessitated 
by changed economic conditions. Notice of 
sixty days, of any change desired, to be given. 

For the good understanding, and in the 
interests of both parties, the Company agrees 
to meet a Committee, representing the 
Employees to discuss and settle all questions 
that might be submitted and that have not 
been foreseen in this Agreement. 


Clothing Workers and Minimum Wages in Quebec 


The Quebec locals of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America recently sub- 
mitted to the government of the province of 
Quebec the following proposed changes in the 
provisions of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
legislation of the province :— 


(1) That the powers vested in the Commis- 
sion be extended so as to include the regula- 
tion of hours of labour; (2) that commercial 
establishments be placed under the Commis- 
sion; (3) that labour be represented in the 
conferences by various groups of organized 
labour in each district; (4) that official records 
be kept showing the experience of apprentices 


or learners; (5) that proper inspection of fac- 
tories and commercial establishments be pro- 
vided with a view to the maintenance of the 
wage scales and the other orders of the com- 
mission, the present number of inspectors -be- 
ing inadequate; (6) that legislation be enacted 
to deal in a summary manner with employers 
who infringe the orders of the Commission; 
(7) that the public representatives be chosen 
upon the joint recommendation of employers 
and employees, and in the case of disagree- 
ment, that these representatives be chosen 
with regard to the wishes of both employers 
and employees; (8) that at least one woman 
become a member of the Commission. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


i Been movement in prices during the month 

was toward somewhat lower levels, both 
the weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices being 
slightly lower, 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.83 at the begin- 
ning of February, as compared with 
$11.88 for January; $11.15 for February, 1929; 
$11.03 for February, 1928; $11.23 for February, 
1927; $11.50 for February, 1926; $10.93 for 
February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; 
$10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 for February, 
1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $15.77 for February, 
1920; $12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 
for February, 1914. The prices of eggs, butter, 
cheese, flour, beans, evaporated apples and 
coffee were lower, while the prices of beef, 
mutton, pork, bacon, prunes and potatoes 
were higher. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $22.12 at the beginning of February, 
as compared with $22.17 for January; $21.41 
for February, 1929; $21.25 for February, 1928; 
$21.46 for February, 1927; $21.87 for February, 
1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 for 
February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 1923 : 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for February, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $24.71 
for February, 1920; $19.80 for February, 1918; 
and $14.54 for February, 1914. Fuel and rent 
were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
94-0 for February, as compared with 95-6 for 
January; 95-7 for February, 1929; 96-8 for 
February, 1928; 97-6 for February, 1927; and 
102-2 for February, 1926. One hundred and 
ten prices quotations were lower, thirty-three 
were higher and three hundred and fifty-nine 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials all eight main groups declined, 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group 
because of lower prices for grains, milled pro- 
ducts and tea; the Animals and their Products 
group, due mainly to declines in the prices 
of furs, butter and fresh eggs; the Textile 
and Textile Products group, due to lower 
quotations for raw cotton, raw wool, hemp and 
sisal; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
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group, because of declines in the prices of 
shingles, hemlock lumber and ground wood 
pulp; the Iron and its Products group, due 
to lower quotations for steel sheets; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of lead, silver, 
tin and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals 
group, due to lower prices for sand and gravel, 
and coal; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for shellac. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, due to lower prices 
for fresh eggs, flour, tea and silk hosiery. 
Producers’ goods also declined, due to lower 
prices for building materials and for materials 
for the textile and clothing industries, for the 
furs and leather goods industries, for the mill- 
ing and other industries, for the metal working 
industries, for the chemical using industries, 
as well as for miscellaneous producers’ mater- 
ials. Materials for the meat packing industries 
were slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to origin both raw 
and partly manufactured goods and fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods were lower, the 
former due to lower quotations for grains, tin, 
wool, furs and cotton, which more than offset 
higher quotations for live stock and rubber, 
and the latter due mainly to lower prices for 
butter and flour. Canadian farm products, 
articles of marine origin, articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
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men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still. further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and_ sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal. oi], and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 


one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In. March, 1921, the Department published 
in the LaBour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in. the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advaniced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazertTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1927, and monthly since 
January, 1928. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6; 1927, 73.4; 1928, 71.7; 
1929, 71.4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 


family. 
Ba ee es eel ae de eee ae eo 
Gus (t) | (tH) b.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb. Feb.| Feb.|Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 


Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910] 1913 ToL 1918 | 1920} 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1930 


—_——S |e ss ee | OO OS OO | S| | | 
———_ 





Beef, sirloin....| 2 

Beef, shoulder..} 2 . . : . . : . . . . : : . : 

Veal, shoulder . : “ {10-0} 11-3) 12-8) 15-7] 17-0] 25-7} 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 18-3] 18-6] 18-2] 19-2] 20-0] 22-4] 24-31 25-4 25-1 
1 


Mutton, roast... “ 111-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 32-2] 26-21 27-4] 27-0] 28-5 29-5] 28-0} 29-8) 30-5] 31-0] 31-3 
Pork, leg... sss “ 112-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 26-6] 23-7] 24-6 29-1) 28-8) 25-3] 27-5) 29-8] 30-1 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8! 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2] 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 50-6] 48-0] 47-0] 54-0 52-0) 50-6) 53-0] 54-4] 54-8 
Bacon, break- 

BSG. A. He Side « 1 “ |15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-0] 45-6] 52-2] 56-1] 39-3] 40-6] 36-1] 34-1 41-7] 40-7) 36-8] 37-8] 39-4] 39-6 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 26-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4) 37-4! 67-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4] 45-0] 46-6] 49-4 45-6] 43-8] 45-0) 42-6) 42-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0) 33-3} 33-7] 42-6] 63-8] 83-9] 79-4] 56-2! 55-3] 56-71 65 7| 50-5) 58-4] 51-8} 49-7] 64-4] 59-7 

ggs, storage 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4! 28-1] 35-4 49-0 63-5} 72-6) 47-7) 43-2] 45-2] 54-2) 41-5] 50-1] 44-2) 41-4] 52-1] 51-8 


. : : : 91-2] 92-4 : : : E : 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-4 95: 4|131-8/108-8) 77-0) 82-4) 87-0) 75-2) 90-8] 87-2! 84-6] 88-0] 88-0] 84-6 


GEV. 008 omens 1 “ (25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9) 35-3) 52-8) 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2! 49-1] 43-0] 49-8] 49-0] 46-4] 48-3] 47-5] 46-4 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1) 17-6] 18-5) 20-5) 21-8) 33-2] 40-7] 38-9] 31-9]§32-8|§33-0)§29-5|§32-9/§30-7 §32 - 2) §33 -8/ §33-0/§32-6 
Cheese, new....} 1 “ |14-6) 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7 §32 -8)§33 - 0) §29-5/ §32-9/§30- 7) §32-2/ §33 -8]§33 -0|§32-6 
Bread....4..5.. 15 “ 155-5] 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 63-0/112- 5 136-5) 127-5/105-0}100-5)100-5}118-5}114-0/114-0)115-5/115-5)117-0/117-0 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0| 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 65-0] 76-0] 67-0] 47-0 §45 -0) §42-0) §61-0/ §54-0) §53 -0/§52-0)§49-0/§53-0!§52-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118-0) 19-5) 21-0) 22-0) 21-0} 37-5] 40-5) 35-5] 27-5] 27-5] 27-5) 31-5] 29-0] 30-0| 31-5] 31-5) 32-0| 31-5 


Sa OO 2 “ 110-4] 10-6) 10-4) 11-4] 11-6) 20-2] 31-6] 25-4] 19-2/§20-8/§21-0/§21-4 §21-8) §21-8) §21-2)§21-0) §20-6/§20-4 
eans, hand- 

picked........ 2 “ | 8-6} 9-4) 10-8) 12-4] 11-8] 33-8] 23-2) 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 17-4] 16-6] 16-0] 16-2] 15-6] 22-2] 20-8 20-2 
Apples, evapor- 

bed. 2 B58: 1 “ | 9-9) 7-7) 11-5] 12-0] 12-6} 20-5) 27-9] 24-0] 21-7] 21-7] 18-9] 20-1] 20-0] 19-8] 19-4] 20-8] 21-3 20-9 

Pane 

size... 4. ..4s.. 1 “ |11-5) 9-6) 9-9] 11-9] 12-0] 17-2] 26-0! 23-5] 18-5] 19-0] 16-7] 15-5] 15-8] 15-2] 13-4] 13-6! 16-0 16-4 
Sugar, granulat- 

0 | ay ee 4 “ 121-6) 22-0} 24-01 23-6] 22-4] 42-0] 64-4] 50-4! 35-2] 39-2] 47-6! 36-4] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-4 ae ac 








Sugar, yellow...) 2 “ 10-0} 9-8} 10-3] 11-0] 10-6] 19-8] 30-4] 24-0] 16-6] 18-6] 22-8] 17-2] 15-0] 16-0] 15-0] 14-2 13-8} 13-8 
ea, black... 4 “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 9-0) 12-7] 16-3} 14-5] 13-6/§15-3]§17-4/§17-8)§17-91§18-0 $18 -0/§17+7/§17-6 si7. 5 
Tea, green... 4 “ | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3} 9-1) 12-2} 16-9] 15-8] 15-0]§15-3]§17-4/817-8) §17-9 §18 -0/§18-0)§17-7|§17-6)§17-5 
OMB... Asch. “ | 8-6) 8-8) 8-9) 9-4) 9-4] 10-2} 15-0) 14-7] 13-5] 13-4] 13-6] 14-8] 15-3] 15-4] 15-2 15-2] 15-1] 14-9 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1) 28-0} 30-3} 36-0} 40-0} 73-7|130-3| 69-5) 53-3] 39-9] 50-3] 49-7 ee 7-4) 67-0) 54-2) 43-9) 77-9) 83-5 
Vinegar........ Bqt.) +7] <7] +7] = -8 7-8] +9]: 1-0) 1-0) = +9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-75/12-54/15-77/14-08/10-61/10-53/10-75/10-93/11-50/11-23/11-03/11-15/11-88/11-83 


ae lee cman le ees | a eee ae eee cme aac (ee eee eee 2 See ee ees es aes ees Pee a 


Cc. ; | Ce | 40 Jie. 3) Ol | OG. Wi Go fe, 156.) "1 @..4..¢...) retain es tes 
Starch, laundry| 3} 1b. | 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2} 3-2) 4-6] 4-7] 4-8] 4-2] 4-6] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1} 4-1) deal a-al a-al ao 


Coal anthracite M6 ton 39-5] 45-2] 48-1) 55-0) 53-8) 74-1] 90-1/123-2/109-0/116-9]110-91104-8 118 -3|105-4/102-8)102-2)101-4/101-2 
Coal bitumin- 














OUB S428: “« “ 81+1) 32-3) 35-0} 38-7) 39-0) 58-3} 65-9] 91-4] 70-5] 74-5] 70-0) 64-7] 66-2] 64-6] 63-8] 63-1! 63-1| 63-1 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.|32-5) 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 64-8] 76-5] 89-4] 79-6] 80-9] 78-4] 77-71 76-5| 76-21 75-4 75-8) 76-0] 76-5 
Wood, soft...... “ 122-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-6) 49-4] 58-8] 68-3) 57-9] 60-5] 57-5] 56-4] 56-2] 56-2) 56-2] 55-2] 54-3] 54-4 
Coal oil........ 1 gal |24-0) 24-5] 24-4) 23-7) 23-4] 25-8] 32-4) 39-7] 31-7] 31-2| 30-3] 30-6] 30-0| 31-8] 31-2/ 31-1) 31-1] 31-1 
Fueland light*|...... 1-50) 1-63} 1-76) 1-91) 1-90] 2-72] 3-24) 4-12] 3-49] 3-64] 3-47] 3-34] 3-47| 3-34! 3-29] 3-27] 3-26] 3-26 

$ 
ent...) sat... t mo. |2-37) 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-86] 4-49] 5-66] 6-61] 6-93! 6-96] 6-92] 6-88] 6-85] 6-85] 6-89] 6-94) 6-99] 6-99 
TT Eetals 6.22. 1 2 ee 9-37!10-50)12-79/14-02114-54!19 -80'24-71'24-85' 21-07 21-17 21-18! 21-19! 21-87! 24-46) 21-2521 -41'22-17122-12 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





af 9 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ 
Nova Scotia.. 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-51/12-50/15-95/14-36) 10-85!10-92/ 11 -02/11-33/11-68]11-23/10-95|11-08/11-92/ 11-83 
Prince Edward Island ‘ 81 5-26) 5-81) 6-34) 6-79/10-97/13-41/12-82| 9-77] 9-60} 9-80] 9-85/10-67/10-42| 9-84! 9-97/11-00/10-83 
New Brunswick.. *38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 6-53/12-65/15-52/14-16/10-88/10-71/10-98/11-00|12-00|11-26/11-02/10-98/11-81/11-58 
Quebec..§ ibs. 003 op on 3.13 5-64] 6-33) 6-87) 7-24/12-37/15-11]13-62|10-23/10-24| 10-23] 10-23]11-25/10-52/10-22/10-43/11-11/11-09 
QOnfario 5. 15... 0563 63 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-53)12-66/15-86|13-95|10-46/10-46/10-70)10-71/11-59]11-33/11-04/11-12/11-84/11-77 
Manitoba............ 5-85} 6-19) 7-46} 7-87) 8-36/12-04/16-06/14-01/10-45] 9-93/10-31]10-67|/10-51/10-53 eid ae 11-51/11-59 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-27/12-69/15-34) 14-00) 10-61}10-47] 10-68] 11-26]10-92|11-38/11-29|11-40/11-90|12-00 
Alfertad. ..i7). 023 065 6-02) 6:50} 8-00) 8-33} 8-55/12-87/15-87/14-54/10-21/10-14/10-51)11-33}10-85|11-03/11-14|11-37]12-15|12-07 
British Columbia... .| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-11/12-61/16-66/14-87]11-59/11-19|11-53]12-16/12-11/11-96/12-05/12-16 12-85} 13-02 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 
tiAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 





Beef Pork Bacon 
Sache oe ene ig Nagel 4| 4 
LOCALIT & cs P : ; PB 5 
Fas ab ac eB | FEZ] wd | ge. | 48.| 22 | 35 
° 3 . A seg foe : hope 5 > 
ei jul|Ssajee | 2s) ag | go | ue | age | see) og | ay 
£8) 22 /26/88|22| gS | £8 | 38 288) S88] Be | fs 
Riley a. itm °° aes core Oa a si & |e 5 ea ss 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 36-3 | 31-4 | 29-0 | 23-1 | 18-7 25-1 31°3 30-1 27-4 39-6 44-9 61-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 38-9 | 33-0 | 29-5 | 24-7 | 19-8 20-0 26:3 30-9 26-1 37-8 42-3 58-9 
1—Sydney..............8- 42-5 | 34-7 | 33-7 | 27-9 | 23-9 18-3 25 32-2 28-2 38-4 43-1 59 
2—New Glasgow.......... 35 31-9 | 26-1 | 21-5 | 17-1 — 25 32-5 26-1 36-7 39-5 57-5 
3—Ambherst............-.. 5 0 25 21-8 | 17 20 —_ 29-2 25 38-7 45 60 
4—Halifax is. vc isd bk See oe 42-1 | 33-6 | 32-9 | 24-4 | 90-9 19-7 30 30-5 24-8 37:8 41-4 59-4 
b—Windsor:. 22...) 0s ees _ — — — — _— — — -~ — —_ _ 
6—Truroe. 1 bee 40 35 30 28 20 22 25 30 26-6 37-5 42-3 58-7 
7—P.K.1.—Charlottetown.| 31-2 | 28-7 | 28-5 | 21-2 | 18-1 16 — 29-5 25 39-6 43-3 57-5 


New Brunswick (average)...| 35-9 | 30-0 | 26-8 | 22-2 | 17-4 18-4 28-3 29-4 25:6 39-7 44-3 62-7 


8—Moncton............4.. 33-7 | 28-7 | 21-2 | 18 15 — 30 32-5 26-6 41-5 43-7 62 
9—St. John... 00 en. at 37-5 | 29-5 | 27-6 | 219 | 18-2 18-3 25 27 24-6 36-8 41-9 62-9 
10—Fredericton............ 88-8 | 31-7 | 31-7 | 25-8 | 18-2 16-8 28-3 29-2 26 40 44-7 65 
11—Bathurst..be. doc hele oe 33-7 | 30 26-7 | 22-9 | 18 20 30 28-7 25 40-3 47 61 
Quebec (average)............ 32-4 | 29-7 | 29-5 | 21-3 | 15-5 22-1 28°9 27-4 25-9 38-4 40-3 62-1 
12—Quebec...........00000- 33°4 | 29-7 | 28-5 | 23-5 | 16-6 26-4 29-4 26-9 26-9 41-2 42 60-3 
3—Three Rivers.......... 30-8 | 28-1 | 80-3 | 18-6 | 13-9 23°3 23-3 25-4 26-3 40 44-2 
4—Sherbrooke............ 36-7 | 33 35 24-9 | 17-4 20-2 30 30-7 25-4 41 43-3 66-9 
15—Sorel..... sok sale wis denice 29-2 | 26-5 | 26 17-7 | 13 20-4 25 25 25-6 42 43-7 62 
16—St. Hyacinthe f, Ort 28-7 | 26-2 | 25 19-2 | 15-3 23-2 28 25 23-5 35-7 36-2 58-8 
17—St. John’s.............. 37-5 | 35 32-5 | 25 18 26-2 31-5 31-5 24-5 37 38 61 
18—Thetford Mines........ 25-3 | 26:38 | 23-3 | 120 13-3 22 27 23-3 24-7 37-5 40 60 
19—Montreal.............0. 36-7 | 32-1 | 34-1 | 20-7 | 16-7 18-5 32-4 29-2 26-2 36-2 38-4 62-7 
20-Hull se Vee Si 33-4 | 30 80-7 | 22-4 | 15-1 18-9 33°3 29-2 27-9 34-6 36-9 63 
Ontario (average)............ 37-0 | 32-2 | 29-7 | 24-1 | 19-6 27-6 31-0 30-5 28-3 37-2 41-5 60-3 
21—Ottawa 20.53 s.cueckh ones 35 30-6 | 28-6 | 21-7 | 15-7 21-2 29-5 29-4 27 35-8 40-5 61-8 
22—Brockville............. 39 34 30-6 | 21 16-2 22-5 30-3 32-4 27 41-2 44 60-8 
23— Kingston. 2) sn eke won ote 35-6 | 30-1 | 28-2 | 23-6 | 17-1 21 29 28-1 25 36-6 41-2 59-1 
24—Belleville.......... eeee| 34:2 | 29-7 | 28-7 | 23-8 | 18 28-7 33-7 28-8 26-4 39-9 45-1 63-4 
25-—-Peterborough.......... 37 31 30-4 | 23-8 | 20-8 81-2 32-5 30-3 32-2 38-2 42-7 60-4 
26—Oshaw4...cscerecseeees 37-6 | 32-6 | 28-2 | 22 22-6 29-2 31 30-2 28-5 38-1 41-9 60-5 
D7 Orillia ss Gs es hel aestet 33-3 | 28-4 | 28-7 | 23-1 | 19-4 27-6 27-6 28-9 26-9 37-2 40-3 59-5 
28—Toronto...........-.+-: 40-2 | 33-6 | 32-2 | 25 21-8 28-7 33-1 30-4 28-3 39-9 45-8 62-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 38-5 | 34-1 | 30-1 | 25-1 | 18-2 30-6 35-8 30-9 28-4 38-1 41-1 59-2 
30—St. Catharines......... 35-8 | 31-7 | 30-5 | 24-3 | 19-3 29-2 29-8 31 28-2 35-3 38-6 57-1 
31—-Hamilton:, soft 2s 38-3 | 33-1 | 31-9 | 24-4 | 20-3 26-7 25 29-1 30 36-3 40-7 60:8 
32—Brantford.............. 88-9 | 34-1 | 30-1 | 26-1 | 21 27-4 34 oi 32 38 41-9 62-2 
33—Galt Fe: biivest tees 37-8 | 34-2 | 29-6 | 24-6 | 21 26-6 33-7 30-2 28 36-9 41-3 60-2 
$4—Guelphieiiys.cea ccs 35-3 | 30-7 | 29-5 | 24-6 | 20-4 29-1 25 27-6 30 35°5 39-8 58-8 
35—Kitchener....e0....--.- 37 33-7 | 27 24-5 | 22 30-7 32-5 30 33°6 37 59-2 
36—Woodstock.........-.-- 38-8 | 33-3 | 30-6 | 24-4 | 18-8 28-6 31 31-5 27 36 39-3 57 
37—Stratford...c6..0e0026.- 37-5 | 33 27-2 | 24 21-7 28-8 32-7 29-8 26-3 35-2 38-3 60-2 
38—Londoniahs nutes 37-1 | 32-2 | 30-3 | 24-6 | 19-6 26-4 29-2 31-1 28-3 36-2 40-5 58-3 
$9-—Stu Thomas. stckicss ode 38-2 | 34 28 24-4 | 21-2 28-7 29-1 30-1 28-7 37-8 40-3 61-4 
40—Chatham.............. 35-4 | 31 29-5 | 24-6 | 19-1 29-6 30 29-6 27-2 36-4 40-8 60-3 
41—Wind sor... 00s feces o - 36-1 | 30-7 | 29-3 | 23-4 | 18-9 27-4 31 28-5 25-8 35-6 40-6 60-2 
49-—Saenia 5 ae er ee 37-6 | 33-2 | 32-6 | 27-2 | 22 31 82-5 32-2 27-4 35-9 41-1 60-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 31-2 | 27-3 | 24-2 | 19-5 29-3 26-7 29-1 26-2 37-1 41-8 59-4 
44—North Bayroh.. second: 43-7 | 38-2 | 33-7 | 25 18-7 27 33-2 31-5 27-2 34-8 40-6 59-5 
45—Sud bury. iii .6 4 cee fe. oe 39-7 | 34-8 | 33-1 | 25-8 | 20-3 30-2 36-5 31-8 29-3 37-2 43-7 60-9 
46—Cobalt..4.. Ms eae Sent 36-7 | 31-2 | 31-3 | 25 20 28-5 26 33-6 30 38-7 43-7 64-1 
47—Timmins:.......¢0+.--- 35-2 | 31-2 | 28-3 | 23-2 | 18 27-2 32 32-4 27-7 36-2 38-8 57-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36-4 | 33-3 | 29 23-1 | 18 28-2 33-3 30-6 29-3 38- 42-2 60 
49—Port Arthur............ 34-2 | 28-3 | 27-4 | 23-5 | 19-2 23-5 34-5 29-7 30 39-4 45-3 61-3 
50—Fort William........... 35-4 | 28-5 | 27-7 | 22-8 | 19-4 24-5 31-7 32-1 30-1 40-3 46-1 63-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 33-7 | 27-3 | 26-1 | 19-8 | 15-5 21-2 27-9 27-6 28-5 38-6 43-0 60-7 
51—Winnipeg............... 35 27-9 | 27-6 | 19-6 | 16-9 21-3 28-5 28-7 27 38-5 42-3 60:7 
52—Brandon...........+.: 32-3 | 26-7 | 24-5 | 19-9 | 14-1 21-1 27-2 26-5 24 38-6 43-6 60-6 
Saskatchewan (average).. 35-0 | 29-0 | 26-2 | 20-7 | 15-9 22°3 31-1 26-2 25-1 43-9 49-1 63-8 
58—Regina.........0-0-00-- 35-3 | 28-1 | 25 19-8 | 17-5 22-7 31-7 25-2 25 42 47 64-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 35 30 25 22 15 22 30 25 24-5 — 48-7 62-5 
55—Saskatoon............-.- 32-8 | 27-8 | 26-2 | 20 ¥5°3 21-5 31-3 27-2 23-2 44-5 49-9 60-4 
56—Moose Jaw........ee0e- 36-8 | 30 28-7 | 21 15-7 23 31-2 27-2 27-5 45-1 50-9 67-7 
Alberta (average)............ 34-1 | 28-4 | 25-5 | 21-0 | 17-4 23-1 32-2 28-6 26-8 41-6 47-6 57-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 31-7 | 26-3 | 28 21 17-8 23-7 34 27-2 26-7 43-3 48-7 57 
58—Drumbheller............ 35 30 — | 25 20 25 35 33 30 42-5 50 58-3 
59—Edmonton..........0-- 33-4 | 27-4 | 25-6 | 19-6 | 15-6 22-4 33 28-6 26-1 40-1 46-2 56-3 
60—Calgary...........000.- 35-2 | 29-5 | 25-8 | 19 17-8 23 -2 27-6 28-5 26 43-5 49-3 60-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 35 98-7 | 22-7 | 20-2 | 15-7 21-1 31-5 25-5 25 38-8 43-8 57 
British Columbia (average).| 39-9 | 34-2 | 30-8 | 24-6 | 21-7 28-8 39-3 35-4 30-2 48-7 54-2 64-9 
63 Fernie: 4 ae eine ota 87-5 | 32-5 | 31 23-5 | 20 30 40 36-5 30 51-7 56-2 60 
68—Nelson..........s.eeee- 40 32-2 | 31 25 20 29 40 87-5 28-3 43-8 51-3 62-1 
G4=2 rail? See wees aes 4 35 31-7 | 26-5 | 21-5 28-3 41 36-7 29-3 51-2 60 63-7 
65— New Westminster...... 39-7 | 34-4 | 28-9 | 23-2 | 20-9 27-1 33-7 31-5 31-3 45-3 52-2 66 
66—Vancouver............- 4 | 33-5 | 30-3 | 22-8 | 22-9 27-6 38-9 84-7 29 47-4 51 66-3 
67—Victoria...........0008- 40-4 | 35-4 | 30-9 | 25-8 | 23-3 28-9 36-7 31-9 29-2 49-9 52-6 69 
€8—Nanaimo.............+- 42 35-4 | 31-8 | 26-6 | 24-6 2 41-2 35 — 50-4 55-6 68-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 35 31 23-5 | 20 27-5 42-5 39 84-4 50 54-4 64-3 





a. Price per single quart higher. c Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1930 
Fish Eggs Butter 
ze) ze : 5 “ws a 3 we) 
—" | — Fe es o ° o > a od 2 a as a 
& | Sa w | 8 2g Me A ote) oa | ee 1S S$; | os ty 
Hee )£8 | ba] 2 gc | .¢.| 2. fdz =] €8 | 884 feos 2k ae | g8 
Srl Ps | ad: E . ES Tee | ae fe eae SHO |i mol y ans Boe 
2a8 | HL | o9$ o2 os Senet ae |[su-2| 2; ~-%I la” aul Fo -22 gs 
228 |2o.| So8 | oy od ™ OB kh Se |SSUn| ge Soe iE SSn] we PB ae 
Sas | ASR) SES) $8 | 8 | 488] 88 |etee) ES | Sselezss) 28 | BES] FE 
6) en) = 7) DN Nn ic '@) J] oy '}) = Q Oo 
eents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-4 31-2 21-3 13-5 58-2 21-1 20-8 36-6 21-4 59-7 51-8 12-9 42-3 46-4 
14-6 35-0 “= —_ 55-0 18-5 18-4 29-3 22-0 62-5 53-8 12-2 43-5 49-0 
12 _— —_ —_ 60 18-5 16-4 27-4 21-8 67 58 13-15 — 47-1} 1 
12-14 85 — — 50-60 18-9 20-2 30 20 62 53 12-13 43-6 49-9 | 2 
15 30 a — 50 18-6 16 33-8 21-2 60 50 10 44-7 49-513 
12 40 — — 60 17-7 16-2 25-5 22-6 69-4 62-9 | al2-5 88-5 47-1) 4 
— — _ — — 18-7 22-5 33 23-8 56:3 a 12 45 51-3 | 5 
20-22 —_ — — 50 18-4 19 25-8 22-3 60-5 45 12 45-5 48-9 | 6 
15 _ _— — 60 19-2 — 35-4 21 58-7 48-7 | e11-13 40 45-21 7 
16-0 36-7 —_ 10-0 57-5 19-4 18-9 34-6 23-0 57-3 52-9 12-1 43-3 47-4 
12 35 —- 10 60 18-9 18-2 31-4 23-6 65-8 57:5 10-12 46-8 49-1] 8 
18 35 —_ 10 60 19-3 16-7 37°9 21-5 63-7 55:3 | al3-5 42-2 47-21 9 
20 40 —_ _— 60 19-7 19-1 42-7 22 49-8 46 12 44-3 46-6 |10 
14 = _— an 50 19-6 21-5 26-2 25 50 — 12 40 46-5 }11 
16-3 32-5 22-9 10-0 56-7 21-8 22-0 30-0 22-2 60-4 51-7 12-8 40-6 44.2 
10 25 25 -— 50 22 23-5 32-5 20-8 62-2 52-1 14 40-2 43-4 112 
15 30-35 25 10 60 26-5 23-2 28-1 23-2 62-2 56-6 14 _ 44.4 113 
18-20 | 35-40 30 10 — 20-7 22-5 30-6 22-6 59-8 47-9 | a12-5 41 44.7 114 
—~ 15 — ~ we — 25-7 21-4 58-5 50-7 12 — 43-7 |15 
— —_— 20 — —_— — os 26-4 21-3 54-2 49-7 10 39-5 43-7 116 
— — 30 10 60 21-2 19-3 30-8 21-7 58-9 — 12 40-5 43-8 117 
ad = — — 50 _— 25 _— 24-8 58-9 50 a12-5 42-6 46-6 118 
15-20 | 35-40 — —_ 60 20-6 21-8 33-6 20:4 64-7 55-4 15 42-1 44-7 119 
— 30 15 10 60 20 18-7 82-4 23-3 64-1 50-8 13 38 42-5 120 
18-2 31-1 21-7 12-0 61-1 20-4 20-1 39-0 20-7 59-1 2-2 13-2 42-6 45-8 
18-20 } 30-32 25 — _ 21-1 20-4 39 19-5 65-7 53-4 13 40 43-7 |of 
18 33 22 9 — 20-7 17 38-2 21-2 53-7 47-5 12 43 43-7 |22 
15 35 25 10-20 — 20-3 19-8 34-5 19-1 58-2 52-5 12 41 44 193 
mo 30 25 — — 22-5 21-3 35-7 21-2 55-1 48-9 11 45 45-5 124 
20 28 20 _ 60 17 De 37-3 22-7 54-8 48-1 12 41:3 45-3 125 
_— = _ a — 20 18 41-5 21-9 61 50 13-8 43 44.2 126 
20 30 20-25 10 — 18-3 22-2 39-5 21-1 54 50-8 | all-4 43-9 46-7 |27 
16 30 15-25 — 60 24 18-5 41-9 20-3 67 57-9 14 43-5 45-9 128 
— 35 25 — — 22-8 21-2 43-8 20 60-9 57-5 c13 40 46-3 |29 
18 35 18 — —_ 18-6 20-5 41-6 19-2 60-9 54-8 14 39:5 44-3 130 
18 35 15 _ 60 20-5 17-7 45-4 19-9 61 54-2 13 41-2 46-6 |31 
20 30 20 15 — 20-2 17-6 37-2 19-3 58-7 52-6] al2-5 44-2 44-5 132 
15 35 20 12 —_ 20-6 22-3 38-5 19-8 54-7 49-1] al1-8 41-6 44-9 133 
20 _— 25 —_ — 19 18-4 43 19-9 60-7 51-7 | al2-5 41 44.2 134 
— — 20 _ 60 19 19-3 29-4 18-9 55-9 51-3 13 41-7 44-6 |35 
20 —_— 25 15 — 19 21-3 85-6 19-2 53 46 12 42-5 43-8 |36 
20 34 22 — 50 20-3 21-4 39-6 19-3 57-6 50-3 13 41+3 44-1 137 
15 28 20 — — 20-8 20 37-6 20-1 58-7 52 11 41 44-9 (38 
20 32 18-20 — 50-60 20-7 21 47-1 21-1 56-6 52-8 14 45.5 46-9 {39 
16 35 18-25 12 — 21-8 23 35-2 20 54-4 50 c12 44-4 46-5 |40 
20 30 25 — — 19-3 21-5 46-6 19-5 60-7 52-1 14 _— 46-7 |41 
_ > _— — — 19-7 22-5 43-7 22 61-7 56-8 12 47-5 48-6 |42 
_ —= 20 —_ — 16-7 AZ, 85-7 19 52-5 47-5 13 40-2 42-9 143 
— — — 10 — _ 21 33 24 63-8 55 15 — 45-2 144 
— 25-30 25 10 75 22-7 21 38-3 23-2 70 60-7 15 43 +2 47-1 145 
— 25-30 15 —_ 70 20-2 21-7 36-1 24-3 67 59-7 c17 -— 49-7 146 
— — 20 — —_— 21-2 — — 22 64-8 57-8 | al6-7 45 48-3 |47 
—_ —_ 25 —_ —_ 22 21 44 22-1 66 54:3 14 42-7 46-9 |48 
—_ 25-30 | 22-25 — — 22-1 16-6 84-8 21-3 51 44-3] al4-3 _ 48-4 149 
= 25 a = 60 20 19 36-1 20-1 52-2 45-4] a14:3 45 49-3 150 
— =a = —_ - 21-6 17-8 34-8 19-1 61-3 49-2 12-5 39-3 45-7 
20-28 | 28-37 16-24 12 —_ 21-3 17-9 40-3 17-8 62-3 52-1 c13 38-8 46-3 |51 
_ _ —_— _— — 21-9 17-7 29-2 20-3 60-3 46-2 12 39-8 45-1 |52 
26-9 30-0 15-3 16-3 — 25-4 23°6 38-0 21-6 61-2 51-1 13-3 38-9 45-3 
25 30 — — —- 26-7 25 38 20:3 61-2 52-8 14 40 45-4 |53 
30 30 12-5 12-5 — 25 20 —_— 24 60 53 12 39 47-4 |54 
25-30 30 —_ 20 —- 24-4 23-4 36 21-5 63-5 51-5 13 38-1 43-6 155 
25 30 18 — — _ 26 40-1 20-4 60 47 14 35 44-6 156 
23°3 28-8 17-0 17-5 ~ 23-4 23-6 37-6 21-0 59-1 49-2 12-3 41-6 46-8 
_ 35 16 — — 20-6 26-7 31-1 23-7 60-4 46-6 12 43-8 50 «(157 
25 30 18 —_ — 25 25 38-7 21 by 46-2 | al3 42-5 46-4 |58 
25 23-25 — 15 — 20-5 23-9 34-6 20-1 59-2 47-9 | al12-5 39-1 45-4 159 
25 30 — —_ —_ 25 21-6 43-3 20-8 61 54-6 12 42-5 45-5 160 
18 25 — 20 -~ 26-1 21 40-4 19-2 57-9 50-8 12 40 46-8 |61 
23-9 29-3 22:0 17-3 — 23-2 22-5 46-8 23-1 59-4 52-0 13-1 45-1 49-2 
25 30 20 18 —_ 25 25 44-5 25 68-8 60 al2-5 _ 49-5 162 
30 35 20 20 — 25 25 36-7 24-7 65-6 57-2 | al4-3 45 50-2 163 
380 35 25 20 — 25 24 37-7 25-3 65 58-3 | al14-3 50 54-4 164 
20 23-30 —_ — —_ 22-3 20-5 40 20-7 50-8 45-2 11-1 43-9 46-0 165 
17 22-5 25 16 — 20-4 18-9 42 19-7 53 46-5 11-1 43 46-4 166 
— 35 _— 15 = 21-7 20-8 39 19-8 51-8 46-3 | al14-3 44 47-2 167 
20 25 _ — — 23-7 23 °3 45 25 55-7 48 al2-5 45 50 68 
_ 25 20 15 — 22-5 22-5 41-6 24-7 64-2 54-4 | al14-3 45 49-5 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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= é ry : Canned Vegetables 
8 os 3 2, me g ae ex 7 
g. a A O;2. . ae 2. a Del 
oa i b® | so °| Aas ef | 3S [ae | Be 
Locality 7 4 = oN | @ by a es 38 
noeSy ‘a = aad : ge g = R = (iia 2 
Sie a aR ee jon ro saitins cag 5 s§ B 2 q 
E| 3s | ds | S28) 841 22 | az | $2 | 28 | & 
f3 | ey | ss | s22| Ss | oS | 231 fs | ae | es 
ae og, Sa | 82a] So 2&8 oo, 5m aaa bo 
3) fea op) fy fant fa ce fH a 2) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)............000.- 32°6 7-8 18-6 5-2 6-3 19-2 12-2 16-1 16-4 16-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32°2 8-4 17-8 5-8 6-6 9-6 13-6 17-4 16-5 16-9 
1=—Sy. ney orcr oo cb daledists « te «evebelrs 31-8 8 17-3 5-8 6:6 9-9 13-9 16°8 16-4 16-6 
2—New Glasgow.......-.sseseees 32 8-8-7 17-3 5-7 6-5 9-5 13-4 16-5 16 16-7 
32“ Am heraten. ck soe dees da apeeeee 30-3 8-7 18 5-7 5-9 9 13-3 16-9 16-8 15-8 
AR FI ALIEAR ONG oc che derctetele cote atclenereists 82:3 8 17-9 5-5 6-9 9-7 13 17 15-4 16-8 
B-—Windasor foes ¢ «6 setters wielereis eaten 35 8-7 19 6-4 uf O95 ||: Serer 19-5 17-8 18-2 
G=TTUTO ee sc hee, cc tete eae e ante 31-9 | 8-8-7 17:3 5-7 6-4 10 14-4 17-4 16-5 17-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 29-5 7-4 18 5-4 6 10 15 16-4 14-4 15-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33°2 8-7 417-9 5-7 6-4 19-6 14-4 16-2 16-4 15-8 
S—Monetoneh.. «3. cacti s sooner 84-2 8-7 17-9 5-9 6-6 12 13-8 16-5 15-8 15-5 
G— St. JON LE «...cis cutaniae o deersetete sts 31-9 8-7 19-4 5-4 6:8 10-8 14-6 15-9 15-8 15-7 
10—Fredericton......sscceccceccves 31-8 8-7 17 5-5 6:3 9-7 15-5 15-8 15-9 15-4 
11—Bathurstse ¢ ur 2. BSb.. sere 35 8-7 17-3 5-8 6 10 13-5 16-7 18 16-7 
Quebec (average)...........eeeeeees 28-8 6-4 18-0 5-2 6-4 9-4 12-4 14-9 16-2 15-3 
1F=—=@iuSWOCs teh so sje es ates sve in oltetetelane 29-3 | 5-5-8 17-6 5-4 6-1 9-7 12-7 15-4 16-4 16-8 
13—Three Rivers:...0....ccceae- 30°3 6-7 19 5-5 6-5 9-3 13-7 14-9 18-1 15 
14—Sherbrooke...7 6.0228. 5.Wasee os 30-7 | 6-6-7 16-9 5-2 6-4 9-7 12-9 15 17-1 15-8 
15 SSOTEL. «oss on ale ov dteeis ie mictoenrae 28-2 6 18-3 4-7 6-6 9-4 11 14-8 15-2 15-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.. 53... 2. vee ee 26-2 5 17-3 4-8 6-5 9-5 11:9 14-9 14-7 15-2 
L7—St John’s: \. ja. s Sales o Se sieteiereicss 28 6-7-3 16-7 4-8 6-5 9-9 12-6 14-6 15-6 15 
18—Thetford Mines..........ceee0- 27-2 6-7 19-4 5-8 6-8 8-5 13-6 15-1 18-6 15-3 
19—Montrealia... !. 5 8o. 025 diateleele'e 30-7 | 6-8-7 18-3 5-3 6 9-9 11:8 15 15-2 15-1 
OSHS... ie o's whe «0 Nevers ioe uaete te 28-4 |5-3-6-7 18-7 5-5 6-5 8-4 11-8 14:3 14-6 13-8 
Ontario (average)............cceeees 32°6 7:5 17-9 4-9 6-1 10-6 12-6 15:5 15-4 15-4 
OT Ottawa 08... se oie eters c's sctveietcialc 34-1 |6-7-8-7 18-4 5-6 6-5 11-1 11-6 15-4 15-6 15-6 
by Brack ville ck Bane eee ae 28-7 6-7 15 5-5 6-7 10-2 12-7 15 15 15 
D3 Kingston, .. 1s calees.c adore ateleiess 31-2 7°3 15 5-3 5:6 9-7 12-1 14-9 14-5 14-9 
D4 ——Bellavilles.... cseciden sositeanices 29-9 6-7 16-9 4-8 5-9 11-1 12-7 14-8 14-8 14-8 
25—Peterborough.........ceeseeees 31-9 7°3 16-4 4-8 5-7 10-6 12-9 14-9 14-5 14-7 
DO—-OsHAWS Loe se he hd boosie de retinas 35-6 7°3 18 4-3 6:3 10-2 12-1 15 14-8 14-7 
27-<Orillian: Gh... fo Baste s setenieacinn 31-7 7°3 18-1 5 6-1 11-4 12-9 16°3 15-8 15-5 
OSE OTONTO Lat. = she « o tial. e earlier 35:9 7:°3-8 18-2 5-2 6 9-8 11-4 15-8 15-3 15-5 
29—Niagara Falls..........seseeees 35-1 8 19 5-1 5-7 10:6 12-7 15-8 16-3 16-3 
30—St. Catharines a 31-2 7°3 17-7 4-7 6 11:3 12-9 14-9 15-3 15-3 
81—sHamiltons 2..0...da> oe sole aisinre ae 35-9 7-3 18-5 4-5 5-9 11-2 11:3 15-6 15-1 14-9 
39—Brantiord. ... 0. hess ocelecielee ce 33°6 6-7-8 17-8 4-3 5-7 11-4 12-6 14-9 14-8 14-9 
Doma be Aes diahs's ache acihe oleo Mempetel@aleye 35 7°3 18-5 4-5 6-6 12:3 13-9 15-4 15-2 15-4 
34—Guelph 2... as Gr ties steko 34 7:3 19 4-6 6 11 12-2 15-5 15-3 15-5 
SOS IItCHONE?: | sites o See oasineeiecis 31-2 7°3 18-3 4-1 5-5 11:3 12-4 14-5 14-3 14-3 
36—Woodstock. we. ids fie cletie ne 32-5 |6-7-7°3 17-4 4-5 6-2 10-5 12 14-9 14-9 15-3 
37—Stratiords. >is. .sc2.scgeemeene 31-5 7:3 18-9 4-3 6-5 11-3 11-9 15-9 14-9 15-8 
BS— London bees iies's baie sc dieleieteleys ote 32-1 |6-7-7:3 18-2 4-6 5-7 10-4 12-5 15-6 15-5 15-4 
39—St. Thomas. ....$3...ccecccees 33-1 |7-3-8-7 18-9 4-7 6 11:5 12-9 16-3 15-5 15-9 
40—Chathame :. f5.. 080... 2. aslbs ce 32-7 6-7 18-5 4-6 5-6 10-7 13-5 15-4 15-4 15-5 
41—Windsor sv... de. Secs osc sleloscs 32-8 | 8-9-3 18-6 5 6 11-2 13 15-7 16-3 16-6 
AD SSATNIN GV oe'o 5 dere seltele « siataicheiae ove 34-1 7:3 18-5 4-1 5:6 10-5 10-9 15-4 16-5 15-2 
438—Owen Sounds iy ..ie oe bales eiee's 31-4 | 7-3-8 17-7 4-3 5-6 9-8 12-9 15-1 15-3 15-3 
ASS NOTEH Bay. cdcscGes vinine« steleteiens 32-2 8 16-5 5-5 6-5 9-1 13-5 15 14-5 15 
AB—Sudburyiuc.. soe cbse cece woeee. 32-1} 8-8-7 16-2 5-7 7:7 9-2 15 15-8 16-8 16-2 
46—@obalt. sites Rita eats 6 en eh eecre 32-6 8-3 17-7 5-7 7:5 9-9 13-9 18-4 17-4 17-4 
AT-—=TimMinse |... 7s FETE Ns o's ole iteels 31-6 8-3 18 5-4 5: 10:5 12-9 15-4 15-6 15-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..........e.00. 31-8 8-7 18-2 5-5 7°5 11-4 13-7 15-4 15-7 15-4 
49—=Port Arthur: . i lete. belie eel. 31-3 6-7 19 5-3 5-9 9-4 10-8 16-5 14-6 15:3 
50—Fort William..........cceeeees 31-1 6-7 18-8 5-4 6 10 10-8 16-1 15-1 15-2 
Manitoba (average)..........sse0006 34-2 7:0 18-7 5-2 6-4 41-1 12-4 17-5 17-9 17-6 
H1——Winnipeg ee 2. 58s 8s ss csrcls eal 84-3 | 6-4-7 18-8 5-1 6-7 10-5 11-9 17-3 17-2 17-2 
62—Brandontes.). 155 ce f<s sete ere ae 34-1 |6-9-7-7 18-5 5:3 6-1 11-7 12-9 17-7 18-5 17-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-5 7:7 20-1 5:3 6-4 10-3 12-2 18-3 18-5 18-4 
H3=eRegina tes! Sc ee vce screens os 84-3 | 6-4-8 20 5-3 6-1 9-8 11:6 18-1 18-8 17-9 
54—Prince Albert 35-6 7-2 20 5-4 6-5 9-7 12-1 18-3 18-3 18-3 
55—Saskatoon.......secceceoes Biecte 33 8-8 18-5 5-2 6-4 11-3 12-3 17-9 19-5 18-6 
56—Moose Jaw.... 35 8 21-7 5:3 6-5 10-4 12-6 18-9 17-5 18-9 
Alberta (average).... 34-4 8-5 19-3 5:3 6-2 10-5 10-4 16-9 18-2 18-2 
57—Medicine Hat..... 35 8 21-2 5-5 6:5 11-6 11 18 19-4 18°6 
68—Drumbheller.......cssescsccsees 37-5 8-9 18-7 5-6 6-4 10-9 10-9 17 18-1 18-2 
59—Hdmonton,......csscceccceeees 30:9 8 19-5 5-1 6-1 9-7 9-9 15-3 17-6 17:6 
60—Calgary.....csscsscesceecceees 35-8 8-8 18-5 5-2 5-9 10-9 10-2 16-9 18-7 18-6 
61—Lethbridge..............e00. me 32-6 | 8-10 18-7 5-3 6-1 9-3 9-8 17-4 17-2 18-2 
British Columbia (average).. 34-6 9. 21-5 5-7 6-7 9-2 9-5 17-0 18-1 17-9 
O2—F ernie. os dcccceceticc os aisles 34-4 10 20-5 5-6 6-2 11-2 10:8 18 18-1 18-6 
63—Nelson......cssssesscccees uae 35 10 18-5 5-7 7°5 9-4 10:1 17-8 20-3 19-3 
64— Trail’... thie 65g Reh ae ob tere ASB 31-7 9-1 18 5-5 6-1 9-3 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster..........+0-- 36-1 | 9-10-3 22-7 6 6-6 8-1 8-3 16-2 18 16-9 
66—Vancouver.......seeseeeees Ls 35-5 | 9-10-3 22-8 5-5 6 8-9 8-8 15-1 17-5 16-3 
67—Victoria...... Aas eer an SAGE 34-9 10 24-1 5-6 7°3 8-5 8-9 16-1 16-3 16-5 
68—Nanaimo....... ARS ASHE AHO. 35 10 22-5 5-5 7-7 9-2 10 18-2 18-8 19-4 
69—Prince Rupert.........-.2s006- 34-1 10 302 6 6 8-6 9-5 19-4 17-5 17-7 
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he Potatoes Apples é 
2 ee ime 9 ae j ie : = 
4 ge . o | gid a oS 8 e . ; 
ee] Ee 2 fy Boge oe 5 Ed Sq od s 
Pe | Be ra Zag sc | £8 = Se gs ge 6° 
Host mS re) ve) o- $45 qs | 2.5 g 2.0 Di te ae) 2.9 
~ 0 ae me = oS are] ste g8s So of sm Pio 
Zen) eo | 8 3 a, | 88 | 8g | Goo] & a ps ae pe 
g88| 32 #3 ts £2 (85 Wesel een) 8 gs aaa ae ES 
a ‘o) Ay av fy ca Ay a) 6) = 6) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-1 5-1 2-505| 45-9 26-6 20-9 16-4 16-4 18-7 66-2 26-9 58-3 42-9 
10-4 5:4 1-935) 36-3 27-2 20-0 17-3 15-6 18-9 64-9 20-3 58-1 42-8 
10-6 5-6 2-39 43 BRIE ee ene 21-8 17 15-3 18 55 25-7 G5e ATR Lee se i 
10 5-2 1-80 33-7 D228 5p es ese 17-5 15-3 17-8 61-7 Zi 53-5 39 2 
11-4 5 1-50 29-8 26-7 21-5 16 15 19-3 59-5 27-5 62-5 50 3 
9-7 5-4 2:37 45-4 30:7 18 17-6 15-5 19 75 27-2 53 39-214 
9-9 6-2 1-87 33°7 3D) > pees 8 19 16-5 20 65 SL ee 45 5 
10-5 4-8 1-68 31-4 21-1 18-7 16-7 15-7 17-8 73°3 24-4 56-5 40:7 | 6 
10 6 1-47 BD al eee si apt 16-7 14-3 16-5 57-5 27-7 54 43-3 | 7 
9-3 §-2 1-625) 33-6 24-4 19-6 16-2 15-1 18-0 63-1 27-5 68-3 48-3 
9-6 4-8 1-69 31-9 24 20-7 16-5 15 cee we... 27-1 58-3 50 8 
10-2 5 1-99 41-7 28-7 20 17-2 15 17-2 61-7 27-4 55 49 9 
9-4 5-2 1-63 35°8 20-6 19-5 15-4 15 17-3 67-6 27-6 67-5 45-2 |10 
8 5-7 1-19 vA Nae ese 18 15-7 15-3 20 60 ag ASG (ea Ce as She 49 11 
10-1 5-7 2°183| 39-4 32-1 19-0 16-4 16-8 17-8 73-0 26-6 60-1 41-0 
11-3 5-5 2-13 41-4 25 19 18-5 15-5 DS |: dees aged 24-8 66-7 40-7 |12 
10 7:5 2-02 35-5 31 20-5 16-5 18-1 18-6 75 29-5 65 41-7 113 
10-2 5-8 2-14 38-7 34-6 20-7 15-4 17-5 17-4 66-7 26-7 65 43-1 |14 
11-1 6 2-33 AVeWplece 4. a<@ 18-2 i 17-2 18-3 71-2 25 <GmWiareten. 39-9 |15 
9-5 5 2-02 SiBLb ce es cok 17 15-8 17-5 15-8 70 25-8 55 39-5 116 
10 5-8 2-26 38-7 40 17-6 15-7 18-2 18-1 67-5 27-5 55 41 17 
9-5 6-1 2-12 38 35 20 18-2 16-7 LGD UTE 28 afin cer eae ees 43-6 |18 
10 5-1 2-36 42-4 31-7 20-1 16-5 16-6 16-9 87-4 25-4 55-3 38-5 |19 
9-7 4-3 2-27 41-5 27-5 17-5 14-1 14-3 207 Ue 25-5 59 41 20 
10-1 5-1 2-361] 44-5 25-3 20-8 16-5 16-2 19-4 64-6 26-4 56-0 39-2 
10-5 5-4 2-40 44-7 30-2 20 16-6 16 19-8 65 28-7 52-5 40-9 |21 
10 5-5 2-37 45 23-3 25 18 15 16-7 65 27-3 57 39°3 |22 
10-4 5-2 2-46 47-1 29 ee relies ate, 16-7 16 18-6 66-7 25-6 58-7 39-2 {23 
10-6 6-1 2-45 50 BLOM ws cuBek 14-2 16-1 19-2 70 27-3 60-6 38-2 |24 
9-2 5-3 2-10 38-6 20-8 17 15-6 15-5 18-8 58-3 27-1 58-3 38-2 125 
10-5 4-8 2-34 43-3 2OR Raber 15-2 15-2 19-33. ROAR 28 67 40-7 |26 
10-4 5-7 1-88 36-7 26preie.. bots 18 16-6 19-9 69-7 28-2 55-4 36-3 |27 
9-9 5-5 2-47 46-9 24-5 19-3 15-6 16-3 19 73-4 26-2 58-2 36 = {28 
10-5 4-9 2-51 46-1 ZOST Ns ae ele we 16-7 17 18-6 75 26-4 52 39-5 129 
11-6 5-1 2-42 44-2 EP CHT ghee eo ee 17-5 15-7 18-5 70-4 25-9 50-6 37-8 130 
10-5 4-9 2-23 42-8 23-2 23 14-9 16 18 62-5 24 53 36-2 131 
10 5-2 2-16 40-8 18-7 25 16-2 16-5 17-9 64-3 25-1 54 37°5 132 
9-9 5:3 2-04 40-6 19 25a aa eos 15-5 16-1 19-2 55 25-1 50 36-7 |33 
10-6 4-9 2-11 44-8 OS ied | Seca a 16-1 15-8 18 54:5 26 54-5 37> [34 
9-5 4-8 2-07 39-5 215 Gle es. Ee S3 17:5 15 19-5 59 23-4 58 35-8 135 
8-8 5 2-22 41-2 EG Dei ores < 15-2 15-2 Aish Wcehe sene 24-2 55 86s [36 
10-4 4-5 2-44 45-1 ES Seis. 27es 2 16-4 16-8 18-7 71-2 26-4 60 39-1 |37 
9-3 4:3 2-30 42-9 POAC YT ae 15-5 14-8 LEO MAA ae DA Gidliectewreem ee 36°8 38 
9-4 4-9 2-21 42-4 22-1 18 16-9 15-4 19-7 68-7 26-4 50 40 {39 
8-7 4-2 2°43 44-1 21h Rees 17-7 15-8 US * 6 Hxae.) ahs 25-8 58 36-4 140 
10-8 4-9 2-47 44-4 SAS ZOE a ee 4 17-8 17-3 20-2 61 26°25) Ae 40-2 |41 
11-3 4-1 2-43 47-8 DA Zoi es aeihe § 17-3 17-2 19-9 50 26: DA Soa 39-6 |42 
9-8 3-8 2-13 40 PINGS Ai ie [ogee 15-1 16 19 58-3 29-6 55 37-3 143 
11-2 5-5 2-36 47 35 18 17-3 16 19-7 54 i es Sd 42-3 |44 
10-6 6-2 2-71 BOs Oglesaet sec 21-7 17-7 18-4 22 73 +2 27-6 60 43-7 |45 
10 7-1 2-48 48-6 30 24 18-2 18-9 21-3 76-1 28-7 60-7 45-7 |46 
10-9 6-3 2-75 48 25 18-6 16 16-8 22 68-6 26-6 56-2 47-6 |47 
9-7 5-4 2-54 05) | CaN ey 21-8 17 17-5 21-3 68-6 27-5 57-5 41-2 |48 
9-1 4-7 2-70 48-1 30 20-1 17-1 15-3 21-1 61-3 24-9 51-4 38-4 149 
9-9 4-7 2-64 46-2 36:7 19-2 16-5 16-3 21-8 60-3 27-1 51-2 41-7 |50 
11-1 5-0 3-270) 61-3 |........ 19-9 16-2 17-0 19-4 64-1 27-7 55-6 44-3 
11-4 4-9 3-20 GLeSRee. 3.80 19-7 16-8 15-3 19-3 60-7 26-6 54-4 43 51 
10-7 5 3°34 GOSTAE 33 to Bad 20 15-5 18-7 19-5 67-5 28-8 56-7 45-5 152 
10-9 5-4 3:340| 64-7 |........ 22-4 16-8 18-1 20-8 67-0 27-1 62-7 48-7 
10-7 6 3°35 GO Gil ads c.0:6 21-7 18-4 17-6 19-2 68-4 28-7 61-7 47 153 
10-6 D=5 3-10 COl eae Ses A 24-1 15-8 19-4 23-4 71-4 26 64-2 60 154 
10-5 5 3°436) 64:5 }........ 23-6 16-2 16-6 20-2 66-7 25 63-7 49-1 |55 
11-7 4-9 Sd | See sett COM ees ee 20 16-8 18-7 20-4 61-5 28-8 61 48-8 156 
10-2 4-3 8-267; 49-1 ]........ 22-9 15-7 17-2 19-3 68-0 27-3 61-2 48-9 
10-4 4-8 6 |e eee ean Aine 23-3 15-2 18-2 21-8 67-8 29 66 52) ~ 157 
10-6 4-5 Slee. dB ads Sat 25 14-4 18-7 18-3 70 28-7 62-5 50 =: [58 
9-7 3-8 2-451)  46-2ils 0 o.oo 21-3 15-2 16-4 18-1 63-4 26-6 57-4 48-3 |59 
10-8 4-6 SISOS oe ate Qo Al esisiels Sordi. kote 17-3 16-5 19-2 71-6 26 58-3 46-7 |60 
9-4 4 2-85 G2, MR let cac 22 16-3 16-4 18-9 67 26-2 61-8 47-6 |61 
9-4 4-4 8-324, 61-2 |........ 23°5 15-5 16-5 16-6 68-3 28-1 61-2 49-1 
11-2 5 Sasult Gd. aaecse 23-5 16 17-5 18-1 78:7 31-9 72°5 50 
10-6 4-2 3-56 CB sZt 5 .ts Sore 25 16-3 16-5 18-3 71-8 30-7 61-4 52-1 163 
8-8 4:3 3-60 GOR FIR. Saecee 25 15 17-7 16-8 65 28-3 56-7 47-5 |64 
8-3 4-6 2-91 1S 3S | WS ee 22 15-2 14-6 14 63-3 27-5 59-3 45-5 |65 
8-8 3-5 3-312] 69-9 }......:. 20-7 14 15 15 62-1 25-3 56-1 46-1 |66 
8-5 4-2 oeozGly .Go7Gcir 0 Sy. 24-3 15 15-8 14-5 65 26-9 58-8 47-168 
9-4 5 3-21 OO Guilt ns aie accents 16-2 18-4 16-6 69 26-4 65 53-3 168 
9-9 4-6 3-29 GO issailisocroneee 24 16-6 16-4 19-4 71-1 27-8 60 51-4 169 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





ny ad 
Sugar 3 3 % ; a. t : F 4 
ea fs g » = eo & 72 8 Pp . 3 
S| 8 ts So bes ec°|2 oi as) as 8 
32 |213 |a lge2l a8 [2 | §8 | 3 8 | 33 | 9 
Locality is pee eee ee | oe ts Be poe Bg ge — 
S48 1-8 Js] a6 |285) oe 185] 3 | Ss 6G | 89 8 
Sotibes 2) S= (eee) se) Bop ae | ae po £ 
Poss vel es lge less] eo |2e| $8 | 28 | #2 | $2 | 38 
Ba 2) Og eS) © & Bsa) a Be @ a 
AeA Oo ie 1S Ss lal a 5 a a < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents | cents cents | cents 3 
Dominion (average)....... q- 6-9 | 59-7 | 69-8 | 27-5 15-6 | 3-4 66-3 56-8 21 6-2 16 193 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-5 | 7-3 | 64-2 | 70-1 | 29-2 13-6 | 3-4 63-6 43-3 13-5 6-7 13: 568 
i—Sydney.............. 74) 7 62-5 | 66-3 | 27-7 16-2} 3-6 76 56 13 6-2 _— 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-5 | 7-1] 63-1 | 69-7 | 28-7 13-2} 3-2 64-4 38-5 13 7:5 _ 
S—Amherst ie. 328 7-6 | 7-4] 65 70-6 | 30 11-7} 3-6 55 35 12-2 6-5 _ 
4—Halifax............... 6-9 | 6:8 | 65-9 | 69-2 | 28-5 14 3-1 56-7 50-7 13-5 6-6 15-00 7 
6—Windsor.............- 8-1] 7-6] 65 73-7 | 31-2 11 3-8 61 44-3 15 6-4 _ 
C= Truro ee we cnet 7-6] 7-1] 62-4 | 71-1 | 29-2 12 3-3 68-6 35 13-1 6-8 16-00 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown| 7 6-5 | 61-7 | 66-9 | 29 16 3-7 64 47 13-7 6-3 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-4 | 6-7 | 63-8 | 73-6 | 27-5 12-9} 3-3 67-4 39-8 12-8 6-7 16-438 
8—Moncton.............. 7°9 | 7-1 | 65 74 29-7 12-7 | 3-3 70°3 40-2 13-8 6-6 g15-75 
9—Saint John........... 7°5 | 6-8 | 67-5 | 70-4 | 27-3 13-2 | 3-5 70 42-6 13 7-2 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 74) 7 62°8 | 75 27-8 12-7 | 2-8 64-3 41-2 11-7 6 16-00 
11—Bathurst............. 6-7 | 6 60 75 25 13 3°4 65 35 12-5 7 18-00 
Quebee (average).......... 6-8 | 6-5 | 59-5 | 67-7 | 27-0 14:3 | 3-5 63-5 59-8 11-3 5-9 15-333 
12—Quebec.............6- 6-6 | 6:3 | 59-7 | 72-5 | 26-4 15-8 | 3-1 70-8 65 10:6 6-1 }14-00-15-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-51 7 61-9 | 73-4 | 28-2 14:7 | 4-3 61-2 66-7 12-2 5-9 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-7 | 6-4 | 60-6 | 68-6 | 28-3 14-2 | 3-1 57-9 58-3 10-6 5-5 |15-75-16- 38 
15—Sorel.............006. 6-9 | 6-5 | 54-4 | 58-6 | 28-6 11-2} 3-8 61-7 65 10-5 5-4 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe Mawdee 6-7 | 6-3 | 61-5 | 66 26 13-2) 4 63-3 55 11-2 5-3 |14-50-15-50 
17—St: John'es..%... 080 6-4 | 6-4] 58 67 27 15-3 | 3-5 62 60 12-5 5-8 15-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 7-2 | 6-7 | 63-6 | 72-5 | 26-6 14-4] 3-8 65 51-2 12-2 5-4 16-50 
19—Montreal..... Hoes ite Re 6-5 | 6-4 | 58-6 | 68-5 | 26 1563 18 62-3 63-7 10-4 5-6 |15-75-16-25 
20> all eee eo es ee -O | 6-4 | 57-2 | 62-5 | 25-5 14-4} 3-2 67-5 53-7 11-6 6 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 7-1] 6-8 | 61-0 | 72-3 | 26-2 13-9 | 3-3 68-2 59-0 11-2 6-0 15-692 
21—Ottawa.............. 6-7 | 6-3 | 61-3 | 72 28-9 14-3 | 3-2 78°5 63-8 11-4 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-8 | 6-1] 65 75 29-7 13 4 66-7 53-3 10-8 6-7 15-00 
23— Kingston............. 6-6 | 6-2 | 56-2 | 70-2 | 26-2 12°3 | 8°7 70°5 55 11-1 6-5 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 7-1 7 61 69-6 | 25-3 13-8 3°5 65 65 12 5-5 15-00 
25—Peterborough...... «-| 7-1] 6-7 | 63-7 | 70 25-4 14-4] 3-4 66-2 50 11-2 5-6 15-25 
26—Oshawa,.........e000- 6-4 | 6:4} 63-3 | 71 26 11-9 | 3-2 66-7 53-3 11:5 6 115-50-16-00 
27— Orillia) ahs. osc Be 7-1] 6-9 | 65-1 | 68-7 | 24-8 14 3°8 73-6 57-5 11-4 6 |16-00-16-50 
28—Toronto..........00.: 6-6 | 6-5 | 61-2 | 70-8 | 25-2 12-4] 3-1 65-5 54-1 10 5-9 |15-25-15-75 
29— Niagara Falls........ 7-1] 6-9 | 61-8 | 76-4 | 26-2 15 3-1 73-3 60 11 6-2 113-75-14-25¢ 
380—St. Catharines........ 7-1] 6-7 | 59-4 | 75 25-1 13-2] 3 65-6 59 11-9 6-6 |13.50-14-00¢ 
31—Hamilton............ 6-5 | 6-3 | 59-3 | 70-9 | 25-1 11-6] 3 69-7 55 10-2 6+3 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 6-7 | 6-4] 60-2 | 70 25-8 12-9] 3-4 70°8 65-5 10-8 6-5 |14-75-15-25 
SS Galt. eee vetoes 7 7 60°3 | 71-1 | 25-1 14 2-9 66-5 62 10-2 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
84—Guelph.............6. 6-7 | 6-7} 61-1 | 75 25-8 12-6] 3-6 69-4 56-7 10-7 6 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 1h 7 46-7 | 68-7 | 24-9 13-5 3°2 65-5 55 10-3 5-3 |15.00-15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-9 | 6-4 | 62-1 | 70-7 | 25 12:8 | 3-1 67-5 54 10-5 6 15-50 
37—Stratford............. 6-7 | 6-6 | 55-6 | 71-1 | 24-9 13-3} 3-2 69-6 55-5 10-4 5-8 115-50-16-00 
388—London.............. 6-9 | 6-8 | 63-6 | 69-7 | 24-1 13-8 | 2-9 72 66-2 10-7 5-7 15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-6 | 7-21 64-6 | 73-3 | 25-4 14 3°7 70 64-4 12 6-1 |16-00-16- S 
40—Chatham............ 6:7 | 6-6 | 56-8 | 67-7 | 25 W350 | Bae 70 68-3 11-1 5-8 15-0 
41—Windsor............6: 7 6-9 | 58-4 | 74-5 | 26-3 14-4 | 3 62-8 60 9-9 6-5 |15.50-16. 00g 
42=SSarnia. jes cs< co 6-9 | 6-8 | 61-2 | 74 25-6 14 3-1 68-1 66-5 10-6 5-8 15-50 
43—Owen Sound....... ..-| 7-3 | 6-9 | 66-7 | 75 27-5 11-8 | 3-3 62-5 57-2 11-2 5-9 |15- ghd 50 
44—North Bay........... Uda 72-5 | 75 22-5 16-2} 3-4 70 60 11 5-7 6-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8-2 | 7-71 66 75°8 | 28-7 18-3 | 3-7 74 60 15 5-8 17-00-17.50 
46—Cobalt............... 8-1 7-3 | 64-2 | 75 30 15-4 3°6 66 55 13-7 6-3 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 7-7 | 7-2 | 58-8 | 73 28 15-5 | 3-6 — — 12-5 5-9 . 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7-3 | 7-3 | 60-3 | 75-5 | 26-2 15 3-2 58-3 63-3 10-5 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 71} 7-2 | 53 71-1 | 27-7 15:4 | 2-6 61-7 56 10-1 5-7 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-3 | 7 61:5 | 73-8 | 28-1 15-3 | 2:3 72-5 60-2 11-3 5-9 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-6 | %-3 | 52-3 | 64-2 | 28-6 14-1] 3-3 69-5 55-5 12-0 6-9 29-750 
1 hag A ee Ee 7-6 7-4 | 50-9 | 62-6 | 28-4 13-5 3°4 60 52-6 11-8 6-9 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 7-5 | 7-2 | 58-7 | 65-7 | 28-8 14-6] 3-1 61 58-3 12-2 6-8 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-8 | 7-2 | 56-3 | 69-4 | 29-5 19-3 | 3-2 68-3 59-5 14-0 6-8 23°625 
63—Regina...........000- 7-8 | 7-3 | 55 66-8 | 28-2 | al7-5] 2-7 66-2 52-5 13-7 7:2 23-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-2 | 7-9 | 56-2 | 71-6 | 30-7 | al9-6] 3-5 67-1 60 12-5 7-4 — 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-5 | 6-7 | 54-5 | 67-7 | 29-4 | a20-2] 2-9 65 55-3 13-2 5-9 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7-5 | 6-9 | 59-6 | 71-4 | 29-6 | a20 3-7 75 70 16-5 “EE apd RR Be eho 
Alberta (average).......... 7-9 | 7-5 | 54-5 | 65-7 | 29-0 18:3 | 3-5 64-8 60-4 14-2 6-3 = 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-8 | 7-7 | 56-5 | 68 29-5 | 220-8] 3-6 65-6 66-7 14 6 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... 9-1 |] 8-4] 50 65 30 a21-2} 3-8 66-2 60 15 Dot hed RSS Gee ere 
59—Edmonton........... 7-51 7 53-8 | 64-9 | 28-4 | al6-8] 3-2 61-5 53-7 14-7 ‘is el ae Bea ee 
60—Calgary.............- 7-3) 7 57 63-1 | 28-7 | a16-5 |] 3-5 62-2 61-7 12-9 17 iy ea Pl, Cec otee 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-8 | 7-4 | 55 67-4 | 28-4 16-2 | 3-4 68-7 60 14-2 APA, eiete Shae ae! 
British Golimbts (average| 7-4] 7-6 | 56-1 | 64-8 | 29-2 23-1 | 3-6 65-7 61-9 13-2 C30 6 arin Se aia ete 
62—Fernie................ 8-8 | 7-6] 65 69-5 | 28-7] ald Bede peters 60 13-3 1 ied De Boe aia 
63—Nelson............00. 7-9 | 7-7 | 57-8 | 68-6 | 27-8 | a28-5] 4 67-8 60 15 BES 8 xoaidete oa0 43 | 
64—Trall.2. eee. 8 7-6 | 7-4 | 56 69 26-7 | 226-7] 3-3 65 60 13-7 12 lel Bec, hee 
65—New Westminster 6-7 | 6:3 | 53-6 | 59-4 | 29-8 | a20 3°4 62-1 61:4 12-9 Bee cs de ne aces | 
66—Vancouver........... 6-4 6-1 | 54-1 | 59-4 | 27-8 | a22-2 | 3-2 58-7 56-3 12-2 DSO Mictate. ste ee nreiestee | 
67—Victoria.............. 7-1 6-5 | 52-9 | 59-4 | 29-7] a22-8] 3-4 64-5 60 12-9 DAS ree toate cola 
68— Nanaimo............. 6-7 | 7-1] 59 64 32 a25 4 70 65 14-2 Deo) Ee Meee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7-7 | 7-3} 50 69-1 | 31-1] a24-2] 3-6 71-7 72-5 11 161 as (aI a aa 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bull 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, other $30-$35. 8. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1930 
a 
a Wood st s Rent 
Fs & (és 
a : =e =| Six-roomed 
3 . ce £ <a ae Se) a 3 gs 3 8 gd | house we 
° ke Ss ae wed ae s2¢ . | -«!| 28e8 & | incomple 
8 6. S53 | 325 | 85 | 385 | S25 | 2 |g3) 2888 | “modem 
Bs g Peat eee tee | eee hee sel Reoe8 | coe 
2a rs a a a2 a 50 32a, mS a. 8 |@o| xc 8 > 2 | veniences, 
Q 6) es) ea) M N a Oo la | a per month 
$ $ e. jie: $ 
10-100 12-876 12-237 14-679 8-700 10-985 9-925} 31-1/11-3 27-947 20-045 
9-025 12-163 9-250 16-188 6-500 -188 625] 32-7/11-9 22-417 14-917 
7-65 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 C200 Fae. nk. abieates 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
ees dinictok «hie ole > Ls Ailes 6.55.42 Vas. g.au oh aad ween > boats c8-00 c6-:00 | 32 |10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
13-00 8-00 9-00 SeOO hs sie ece aes 7-00 | 380 {15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11- 95-11. 38 12-00-14-50d 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 385 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
Pomel etree a etste £8 obeleveile fleleloncle ctsvctolellioter etal she wie eis’ <ficieials'« e's sito Ne cccccccccsefecssecesesee| 33 [12+3/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00-9-75 |12-50-13-50 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 | 32 |12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-75 10-75 6-75 7-50 e7-50 | 30 |14 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
11-000 12-958 10-125 rete 6-750 8-250 7-050} 30-9/11-8 27-000 19-250 
10-50-12-50¢ 13-00g 9-00g 10-0: 7-00g 8-00g 32-35g|15 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11- “oe tee 00° 11-75-14: 00° 13. er 00 14- swe: 00° 6-00-8- 00° 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 30 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 0-00 Te OOE ae. SORLHEE c4-80-6-40 30 {10 25-00 18-00 |10 
a Eee ae 8-00 10: 00 6-00 S100 Tass. 5 heehee 30 {12 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-843 13-679 14-144 16-415 9-310 11-148 10-860/29-3 |10-9 23-333 15-188 
10-00 12-50 c14-67 c14-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 | 8-3/27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 Lr 00 8-00 12-00 c8-13 | 30 |10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 11-00 3-00 8-50 10-00 €16-00 |27-28 |10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 {14 
9250) 125. bbe et c1600-18.67|17- 33-20. 00c 10-67¢ 13-33¢ 10:00 | 30 {10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Nap aehs Metals eeMlo-erotalete e'eto oles [etd ajelat hevetet ks BOP ee ee 12-00c}............| 26 {10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 {16 
9-00 12-50 15-00 16-00c 8-00 9-00 9-00c/27-28 |15 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Ki dbeat BOL IRO8 fs 16-50c}.'......... 10-50c 6-75c} 30 {15 15-00 10-00 |18 
12-40 |14-00-15-00 |14.00-16.00/16-00-18-00 |10.00-12.00}12-00-13-00 16-00c} 35 |10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 16-00c 17-23c 7-00 9-00 9-00c} 28 {10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-648 12-023 13-250 15-869 9-706 12-290 11-876] 29-5|10-2 29-446 21-467 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 0-00 7-50 | 30 {13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
HQT TS rea 8 cletalo we [le tekas’te sist 17-60c].......... TE280C( oe ee ee 80 {10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c} 28 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 |25-30 |10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 38 {10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 )25 
BROPOOSIGIA T0002 ABP Ls, BOs tam Pat tay te Marte oe Lode ins eccdou abate can «+ feles (his 1 bs i20 0-40: 00,120" 00-30-00: 128 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c| 30 |10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |97 
11-50 12-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 | 8-3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 11-00g g g g g g 30g 110 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
gz 9-00-11-00 ¢ g g z 28¢ | §-5|30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 |10-00-11-50 15-00 16-00 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 | 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 4s ae te Bi eee 13-00 8-348c} 28 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 27 |10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 DRCOG ras « ste oterels oe 28 110 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
11-50-12-50 12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14:00 sdewseanees 26-30 | 8-3|35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-50 |11-50-12-50 12-00 15-00c 6-00 PPQOC ic cas aco ce a 10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-13-00 16-00 TS 0031 Alie.0 o.oste 14-00 17-00 8-3|80-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 |.......... CELLS ae San 11-25c 11-25c 97-98 13 |80-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00 ZO OOO cee ch castles cies siadincins 21-33c] 30 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 20: 006) 212... «5 viee's 18-00c} 9-00-15-00c} 28 |12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00g 12-00g g |e & g 24-00 g c& g 20. -00 jc & g 18-00 | 30g j10 |40-00-50-00 }30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 BUS |. Aodees ss: T6200 Toutes. see Dg ay CES eee 30 | 9 |80-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 | 9-7/15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
TZ O) lorapele sorte ial ae 10-00 12-00 8-00 ate) SE GABE 85 |10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 13-66"). 250. 15-00-17 -25¢). .....5..: 10-50-15-00c "12:75 | 30. |13 D 25-00 |45 
12-00 }11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00c 13-00 |12-00-15-00c]............ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00 PEARL L, Sale vcs 15- “00 6-00-7-00 EOD Fale map vs obs 35 | 8 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 ad Me Oe Sa oy ee 9-75 6-50c] 30 |10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
$.00-13-50 13-00 11-00 12. 50¢ 10-00 DBO es: ma'.s oias 35 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8 50 MU r sss aivide sb 80 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 {50 
rh rs 16-125 12-000 12-750 9-250 10-125 8-500; 33-0/14-0 35-000 24-500 
2°00 1-50 yh. Sirs he as 0-50 11-50 9-00 | 31 {13 |385-00-50-00 /25-00-35-00 |51 
rh wo 00 |16-00-17-50d 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 800} 385 {15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
8 17-375 8-000 12-006 6-500 10-125 12-000) 34-4/12-9 35-000 23-750 
10-00-13 00 14 7BO | ste sclera: 14°00) |). 15 «tts 45% 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 |15 |30-00-50-00 80-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-50i 8-00i 5-00 Dee Tia tals oantaniee 35 |11-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {54 
7-50-10 00 17-80 9-50i 11-00; 8-00 9-00 9-00 |30-35 |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 [55 
10-00 16-95 f05% pemsucies 115700 |..5. 055. .% 14-00c 14-00c} 35 |10 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 AS: 000). Wee cles ascites Sell ie ieee a care ADOC 255 6. ok 2 31-8/11-7 30-000 21-750 
g g g g g g g {11-7 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
iS EO Epa EC Page) Se a «ill aE ig RS ae 35 }15 * ra (58 
5-00-6-00h 16-00 |Peeeess se lnee.» odes ee 6-00 CAMO eats hee ae 35 |12 5-00 95 00 |59 
8-50-11-50h 2-008) . Sf. chines gttiwt..| mee hause POOH. cseicipe ates 27 110 |25- 00-35. an 20-00-30-00 |60 
ee gt a St OE OG PS PRS |e RRP E a a A IR: | Re NO TR 30 {10 30-0 18-00 |61 
10-213 ALS860/2 oo: | Rs 9-500 16-417 5-398) 36-3)/13-4 36.750 20-938) 
B25 G75) | noxtens svsider Ue oat  celstinin ede dae cas 12-00 16-00 5-00 |37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9.50-11-50 THEO. |: hater sere: «u's | eheiate tate ole 9-50 12-50 7-50c] 45 |15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9.00-11-00 A4:BD OCHO. TEL ea es 9-00 PESOO fs aA. ooh 37-5|15 |82-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 Coe ee ae er D-B0 7. . ddaule. > ip 35 |12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 DEeDO Ys lale sys is o tle cfoua-cietettre Rel atielete base) of 7-50 4-50] 35 | 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-00-11-00 OSO0) EES... tetas SUS. o. chattels 7-50 10-00c 4-49c} 29 |13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Be en th ween camer ocleek rete --|-xpiae seater ame> daerehe «os +th hee 5-50 | 35 |13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
CR erik re aris fake = see] roadie savant adams ks ata vos Paces tore eee tei 35 |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used eg ift Lignite. i. Poplar, etc., j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00 


p. Mining Coniaahy houses $20, 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- 


Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 


modities |1913.}1918.|1920.|1921.|1922./1913.|1924.|1925.|1926. |1927./1928.|1929.|1930.|1930. 


ef ef Sf | | S| S| ES | 


*All eommodities: 5... us es eine 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9]110-0} 97-3] 98-3} 99-4/102-6]102-2] 97-6] 96-8] 94-9] 95-6] 94-0 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0]103-5| 86-2] 83-7) 89-2/100-6]102-7] 95-7] 95-2] 90-1] 92-2] 88-7 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
CUCES 23% whi aes es tae 74 | 70-9)127-1]145-1]109-6] 96-0] 95-0) 91-8]100-3]102-5]100-5]106-3]107-9]110-2/109-1 
IiI. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tilewProduects . uw dee. sas 60 | 58-2/157-1]176-5| 96-0]101-7/116-9]117-9]112-5}103-6)} 94-7] 94-3] 93-2] 88-6] 87-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
and: Paperss, voces eee 44 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4]106-3}113-0]105-9/101-6|100-7} 98-4} 98-5] 93-9] 93-3] 92-9 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 68+ 9/156-7/139-1/128-0/104-6}115-8}111-0/104-5}100-8] 97-4] 94-1] 93-3! 93-0] 92-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their’ Products... 20.490: 15 | 98-4/141-9)135-5] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3] 94-8]103-9]104-9] 93-4] 90-4] 99-7] 95-5] 94-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PEOGUCES sr Jane nted ones 73 | 56-8) 82-3)112-1]116-6]107-0)104-4/104-1/100-3/101-3]102-4] 93-3] 92-5] 93-3] 93-2 
Vill. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
LUGUS'. OF citsieeten's ales tte 73 | 63+4/118-7)141-5}117-0}105-4/104-4/102-5] 99-6]101-1] 99-3] 96-2] 94-4] 94-5] 94-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9)107-0)140-0}108-0} 95-1] 93-7] 93-2] 97-2]101-9| 97-0] 96-1] 94-4] 95-4] 94-9 
Foods, beaverages and 
TODACCOR. at. et Re oe 116 } 61-8)119-4)151-0}105-4] 90-2] 91-2] 90-4] 97-7|102-3] 99-0] 99-4] 98-2]103-7|102-7 
Other Consumers Goods. 88 62-2] 91-4}126-3}111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-8] 96-5]101-7) 95-6] 93-9] 91-9] 89-8] 89-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 851 | 67-4]131-5)163-1)112-8] 99-1] 97-8] 99-5)104-9]102-4] 97-9] 97-7] 93-4] 94-6} 92-3 
Producers’ Equipment... 22 | 55-1) 80-4}108-6)113-8]104-1/102-5|102-7} 99-2}102-9]110-1| 95-9] 93-3] 96-3] 96-3 
Producers’ Materials. .... 329 | 69-1/138-3]170-4|112-6] 98-2] 97-1] 99-0]105-5]102-3] 96-5) 97-9] 93-4] 94-4] 91-8 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 | 67-0)100-9)144-0/122-8)108-7/111-9]106-6|102-9]102-4) 96-3] 95-4] 98-8] 97-3] 96-8 
Manure ueers! mate- 
TALS Sa at ae a ee 232 | 69-5]147-2)176-6)110-2] 95-8) 93-7] 97-5]106-2]102-3] 96-6] 98-4] 92-2] 93-8] 90-7 
Classified eecbhnine to origin— 
I. Farm— 
ALOU cress shag! aut towne 167 | 58-2/131-3}169-5/103-4] 89-1) 89-3] 93-9]102-3/103-8] 95-5] 94-9] 89-4] 90-1] 87-1 
DATA eas che feet 90 | 70-4/129-9]146-6]109-6] 95-5] 95-6] 92-0}100-6]103-3}100-6|104-3|105-7|107-0|105-5 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6)132-7/161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8] 86-9/100-3]102-8] 98-8]103-0] 98-4]102-7] 97-5 
Ee NL aritionst: Us nt Sot ane 16 | 64-4/111-1}111-7] 91-6) 91-9} 83-6] 92-5] 98-3} 96-3]100-5|100-2]106-7|105-7}104-5 
AWTS ROTest cba cat nee a ee 52 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4]106-3/113-0/105-9|101-6|100-7| 98-3] 98-4] 93-7] 93-1] 92-6 
Ve Mineral si. fon ne res See 183 | 67-0)111-3}131-4}117-6]105-8}105-8]104-6]101-6]101-5| 99-1] 91-9] 92-6] 92-2] 91-9 


All raw (or partly) (manu- 


ROPCAT Onl) peter: oe in ete 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7|107-5} 94-8) 91-1] 94-8/100-8]103-6] 98-5] 99-4] 96-5] 98-0] 94-4 


All manufactured (fully or 


Mi Alida te Riemer Be 276 | 64-8)127-6)156-8) 116-7) 100-5/103-1]101-9]103-8]102-1] 97-3] 95-4] 93-0] 92-9} 92-5 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page $32) 


down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics har issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7; 1927, 68.2; 
1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures ane sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 1385.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4; 1928, 
127.8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 
1915, 112.5; 1916, 112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 
114.0; 1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 


1922, 163.2; 1928, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 
179.3; 1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9; 1928, 158.6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again higher, sirloin steak 
being up from an average of 35-9 cents per 
pound in January to 36°3 cents in February; 
round steak from 30-8 cents per pound in 
January to 31-4 cents in February: rib roast 
from 28-7 cents per pound in January to 29 
cents in February; and shoulder roast from 
22-7 cents per pound in January to 23-1 
cents in February. Mutton was up from an 
average of 31 cents per pound in January to 
31°3 cents in February. Both fresh and salt 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


_— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items 

Dee. 1914 108 98 v7 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
une 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dee. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
July 1929 150 157 158 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929 158 156 158 157 166 159 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 157 166 159 
Oct. 1929 159 157 158 157 166 160 
Nov. 1929 160 157 158 157 166 160 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 157 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 157 158 157 166 161 
Feb. 1930... 161 157 158 157 166 160 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each up: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


pork were higher, the former advancing from 
29-8 cents per pound in January to 30-1 cents 
in February and the latter from 27:2 cents 
per pound in January to 27-4 cents in Febru- 
ary. Bacon was also slightly higher at an 
average price of 39:6 cents’ per pound. In 
fresh fish cod steak and white fish were lower, 
while halibut advanced. 


Eggs showed a seasonal decline in most 
localities, fresh being down in the average 
from 64:4 cents per dozen in January to 59-7 
cents in February. Milk was unchanged at 
am average price of 12-9 cents per quart. 
Butter was slightly lower, dairy being down 
from 44 cents per pound in January to 42:3 
cents in February and creamery from 47-5 
cents per pound in January to 46-4 cents in 
February. Cheese was also slightly lower at 
an average price of 32:6 cents per pound. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7°8 cents per pound, Flour was slightly 
lower at 5:2 cents per pound, as compared with 
5-3 cents in January. Beans declined from 
an average of 10°4 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 10-1 cents in February. Higher prices 
for potatoes were reported from most locali- 
ties, the average being up from $2.34 per 
ninety pounds in January to $2.51 in February. 
Evaported apples declined from 21-3 cents 
per pound in January to 20-9 cents in Febru- 
ary. Prunes were also lower at 16-4 cents per 
pound. Granulated sugar was lightly lower at 
7:2 cents per pound, as compared with 7:3 
cents in January. Anthracite coal was little 
changed at an average price of $16.19 per ton. 
No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, moved to- 
ward lower levels, No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged $1-174 per bushel in February, 
as compared with $1-301 in January. Early 
in the month prices advanced somewhat but 
after the second week severe declines set in 
and wheat prices were carried almost to the 
low levels reached toward the end of May, 
1929. It was stated that the action of the 
Provincial Governments in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta in guaranteeing ad- 
vances by the banks to the wheat pool and 
also the action of the United States Federal 
Farm Board in forming a Grain Stabilization 
Corporation were expected to have a steady- 
ing influence on prices but in spite of this the 
poor export demand, together with the pressure 
of supplies from other sources, notably Russia 
and Australia, caused a drastic decline. Coarse 
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grains also were lower, western barley being 
down from 56:7 cents per bushel to 50-8 
cents; flax from $2-519 per bushel to $2.50; 
and rye from 85:4 cents per bushel to 72-6 
cents. Western oats were unchanged at 59-5 
cents per bushel. Flour prices moved in sym- 
pathy with wheat prices, being down from 
$8:°547 per barrel to $8-20. Rolled oats at 
Toronto declined from $3.80 per ninety pound 
bag to $3.45. Bran and shorts also were lower, 
the former being down from $35.25 per ton to 
$34.87 and the latter from $37.25 per ton to 
$36.87. Granulated sugar at Montreal was 
unchanged at $5.27 per hundred pounds. Raw 
rubber was slightly higher, Ceylon averaging 
15-8 cents per pound, as compared with 15-13 
cents in January. Good steers at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $9.75 per hundred pounds to 
$9.763 and at Winnipeg from $9.13 per hundred 
pounds to $9.41. Veal calves at Toronto de- 
clined from $15.78 per hundred pounds to 
$14.47. Bacon hogs at Toronto were up from 
$13.31 per hundred pounds to $14.06, while 
lambs were down from $13.31 per hundred 
pounds to $12.44%. Beef hides declined from 
14-164 cents per pound to 13-14% cents and 
calf skins from 163-17 cents per pound to 
15-154 cents. In raw furs weasel declined from 
$1.40-$1.85 per skin to $0.85-$1.25, while musk- 
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rat was down from $1.56-$1.87 per skin to 
$1.12-$1.50. Fresh eggs at Montreal declined 
from 60-3 cents per dozen to 49-3 cents and at 
Winnipeg from 56°9 cents per dozen to 49°5 
cents. Raw cotton at New York again de- 
clined, the price being 15-64 cents per pound, 
which is the lowest level reached since April, 
1927, when the price was 14-76 cents per pound. 
This recession was said to be due to the 
generally lower levels prevailing for agricul- 
tural commodities and to the competition of 
foreign countries. The decline in raw wool 
prices continued, being down from 22-23 cents 
per pound in January to 21 cents in February. 
British Columbia shingles declined from $3.50 
per thousand to $3.20 and hemlock lumber 
from $27.50 per thousand feet to $27. Steel 
sheets declined from $4.35 per hundred pounds 
to $423. Non-ferrous metals were lower, tin 
declining from 44:25 cents per pound to 43-75 
cents and lead from $6.50 per cwt. to $6.42. 
Quotations for sand and gravel at Vancouver 
were $1 per cubic yard, showing a decline of 
10 cents from the January level. Domestic 
coal at Edmonton declined from $3.75 per ton 
to $3.50. Shellac was down from 34:27 cents 
per pound in January to 30-5 cents in Febru- 
ary. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 

of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 

The index numbers of retail prices are from 

official sources unless otherwise stated. The 

authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1926 = 100, was 
78.8 for January, a decline of 1.1 per cent 
from December, and continuing the steady 
downward trend of prices. All groups contrib- 
uted to the decline for the month with the 
exceptions of “other foods” (foods other than 
cereals and meat and fish) and iron and steel, 
which two groups were very slightly higher. 
The most marked falls were in cereals and in 
wool. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927 = 100, was 86.1 at the end of January 
which is 9.1 per cent lower than at the same 
time last year and 2.5 per cent lower than at 
the end of December. Compared with the 
previous month, textiles declined over 7 per 
cent, cereals and meats 3.3 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous commodities 1.3 per cent. Minerals 


’ October. 


and foods other than cereals and meat were 
practically unchanged. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
= 100, was 164 at February 1, a decline of 1.2 
per cent for the month, due entirely to lower 
food prices which amounted to 1.9 per cent, 
the chief decreases being in butter, eggs and 
fish. Rent, clothing, fuel and light and sun- 
dries were unchanged. 


Irish Free State 


Cost or Livine—The official quarterly in- 
dex number, on the base July, 1914 = 100, 
was 179 in January, showing no change from 
In this period, food declined one 
point from 178 in October to 172 in January. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July, 1914 = 100, was 576 for January as com- 
pared with 588 for December and continuing 
the steady decline since last September. All 
groups of commodities showed declines for 
the month with the exceptions of minerals 
and metals and miscellaneous commodities 
which were unchanged. 
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Cosr or Livina—tThe official index number 
of the cost of living at Paris, on the base 
1914—100, was 565 for the fourth quarter of 
1929, as compared with 555 for the previous 
quarter. There were increases in the groups 
food, heat and light and sundries, while rent 
and clothing were unchanged. 


Germany 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914100, was 151-6 for January, a decline 
of 0-7 per cent from December, due chiefly 
to lower prices for food amounting to 1°3 per 
cent for the group; other groups were prac- 
tically unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1913=100, was 453-21 for January, con- 
tinuing an unbroken decline since last March 
and being a fall of 1-3 per cent from the 
December level, Every group was lower with 
the one exception of miscellaneous vegetable 
products. 


United States 


WHuo.esaLteE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 93-4 for January, which is 
nearly 4 per cent lower than for the same 
month last year, and is the lowest point 
reached for any month since April, 1922. 
Compared with December, the index number 
of wholesale prices for January was 0-8 per 
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cent lower. With the exceptions of building 
materials and miscellaneous commodities 
which were unchanged, all groups contributed 
to the decline. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918=100, was 137-4 for February, a fall of 
1-8 per cent from the January level, With 
the exception of building materials which 
were slightly higher, all groups declined. 


Bradstreet’s index number showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities was $11-2235 at 
March 1, a decrease of 2°5 per cent from the 
level at February 1, and a decrease of 13-6 
per cent from the same date last year. Tex- 
tiles showed the most notable decline, princi- 
pally due to a drop in cotton prices, Other 
groups showing decreases were breadstufis, live 
stock, provisions, hides and leather, metals, 
oils, building materials and chemicals and 
drugs. On the other hand, fruits, coal and 
coke, naval stores and miscellaneous products 
advanced slightly. 

Dun’s index number showing the estimated 
per capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included in the compilation was 
$180°939 at March 1, as compared with 
$184°426 at February 1. Every group was 
lower than for the previous month, the great- 
est decrease being in dairy and garden produce. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, on the base 1913=100, 
was 159-4 for January, a decline of 0-7 per 
cent from the previous month, due chiefly to 
lower prices for food and clothing. 


PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES, 1913-1928 


Annual Report of Dominicn Bureau of Statistics on Prices of Commodi- 
ties, Securities, Services, Import and Export Valuations 


‘THE Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 

issued its annual review of prices of com- 
modities, securities, etc., in Canada and other 
countries, covering the year 1928, with index 
numbers and comparative tables back to 1913. 
This report is the seventh im the series, the 
first, issued in 1923, bringing out an index num- 
ber of wholesale prices in Canada to replace 
that formerly issued by the Department of 
Labour, and therefore continuing the series of 
reports on wholesale prices in Canada issued 
by the Department from 1910 to 1917. These 
statistics were transferred to the Bureau in 
accordance with the Statistics Act passed in 
1918 (Lasour Gazette, June, 1923, p. 689). 
The index numbers of wholesale prices have 
been given from month to month in the 
Lasour Gazette by groups and summary tables, 
and also for each year in the annual review 


on “Prices in Canada and Other Countries” 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE 
in January. 

In 1928 the Bureau adopted 1926 as the base 
year for most of its index numbers. The 
statistics of wholesale prices are grouped 
according to chief component material, accord- 
ing to purpose, and according to origin. The 
current statistics, with comparative figures 
back to 1918, are given in the regular article 
on Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, 
February, 1930, elsewhere in this issue. All 
index numbers in the report are brought down 
to date each month and issued by the Bureau 
in monthly bulletins. 

The report also contains an index number 
of wholesale prices in Canada back to 1867, 
not, however, divided into groups, with prices 
in 1913 as 100. The number of commodities 
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included in this calculation is 502 for the 
period back to 1926, 236 from 1913 to 1926, 
but the number of commodities for which 
figures are available for the earlier years is 
smaller. The resulting figures are given in 
the accompanying table. 

The report also contains an index number of 
Retail Prices, Rents and Cost of Services, 
covering the period back to 19138, constructed 
to measure the general movement in retail 
prices in the Dominion as a whole in com- 
parison with other general index numbers con- 
structed by the Bureau. The weighting system 
used is based on the total consumption of 
each commodity, and the resulting figures, 
therefore, measure the changes in the average 
cost of living in the Dominion as a whole as 
distinguished from that of any particular class 
or section. To a considerable extent the data 
used by the Bureau are the same as those 
used by the Labour Department, being col- 
lected in co-operation. The difference in the 
systems of weighting used for this index num- 
ber and that constructed by the Department 
of Labour to indicate trends in costs for 
workingmen’s families appears to have more 


result in the “Sundries” group, in which the 
Bureau includes a great variety of commodi- 
ties and services. The accompanying table 
gives the yearly figures from 1913 to 1928, as 
shown in the report, with the figures for 1929 
added. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES, RENTS 
AND COSTS OF SERVICES, 1913-1929. 


(1926 =100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
1913=100 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 

tries is given in the Lasour GazerTe from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue for February, 1930, in the 
review of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1929. The latter review in- 
cluded a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 


of as much as two years, so that for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Information about par- 
ticular disputes is obtained for the most part 
from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


During January, the number of disputes 
which began was 33, and 8 disputes were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 41 disputes in progress, involving 
9,400 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 45,000 working days. Of the 33 disputes 
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beginning in the month, 8 arose out of pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 12 on other wages 
questions, 9 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons and 
4 on other questions. Settlements were 
reached in 28 disputes, of which 5 were in 
favour of workpeople, 9 in favour of employ- 
ers and 14 ended in compromises; in 2 other 
disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 


British India 


A strike of 17,500 employees of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway was reported to 
have begun on February 4. No settlement 
was reported, but after a few days train ser- 
vice was reported to be nearly normal, 


Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1929, show 
the number of disputes as 217, involving 1,200 
employers and 15,700 workers. The time loss 
for the year is estimated at 612,000 working 
days. 
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United States 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 32 and 45 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 7,856 and the time loss 234,052 
working days for the month. 

A strike involving about 22,000 members 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in the dress manufacturing industry in 
New York City lasted from February 4 to 
February 12. The strike was for the aboli- 
tion of sweatshops, and through the mediation 
of the Lieutenant Governor of New York a 
settlement was reached (providing for the 
establishment of an impartial commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor of New York for 
the settlement of all future disputes, and for 
the abolition, to a large extent, of the sweat- 
shop. This strike was very similar in purpose 
and in its result to that of members of this 
same union in the cloak and suit branch of 
the industry which occurred in July last. 

During February, a strike of 1,500 taxi-cab 
drivers occurred at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and was featured by a number of riots resulting 
in one death and a number of serious injuries. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1929 


HE accompanying tables provide an 
analysis of the fatal accidents to work 
people in Canada in the course of their em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1929, 
according to causes, provinces and months, as 
well as by industries. Quarterly statements 
giving a list of the accidents occurring during 
the period covered and certain particulars as 
to each, appeared in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
May, August and November, 1929, and Febru- 
ary, 1980. The tables include such fatalities 
from industrial diseases as are listed with 
fatal accidents by workmen’s compensation 
boards, ete. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: the 
Board of Railway Commissioners; the Ex- 
plosives Division of the Department of 
Mines, Ottawa; the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia; the Ontario Factory In- 
spectors; the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board; the Saskatchewan Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries; and the 
British Columbia Department of Mines. Re- 
ports were also received from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerrn, resident in 
the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. 


Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. On the whole, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used merely to supplement infor- 
mation received from official sources. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,682, the fatalties being attrib- 
uted to the various industries in the follow- 
ing proportions: transportation and public 
utilities, 353, or 20.99 per cent of the total; 
construction, 289, or 17.18 per cent; manu- 
facturing, 236, or 14.03 per cent; mining 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 226, or 
13.44 per cent; logging 217, or 12.90 per cent; 
agriculture, 152, or 9.04 per cent; service, 108, 
or 6.42 per cent; trade, 50 or 2.97 per cent; 
and finance, 1, or 0.06 per cent. 

The tables also include summary figures 
for 1928, being a final revision of the figures 
published in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1929, by the inclusion of accidents occurring 
in 1928, reported too late for incorporation 
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into the annual statement. These accidents figures for 1929, being to some extent still 
were shown in detail in the supplementary incomplete, are accordingly to some extent 
lists in the Lasour Gazertn, May, August and not comparable with the completed figures for 
November, 1929, and February, 1980. The 1928. 


TABLE I—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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C.—Hoisting apparatus: 
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In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences; 


for example, in logging, the increase in the 
number of fatalities, may be largely due to 
there being more men engaged in this indus- 
try, while the decrease in fatalities in the 
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mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
group is explained by the fact that the 260 
fatalities in 1928 included 39 miners who were 
suffocated in the Hollinger disaster. The de- 
crease in fatalities in agriculture may be 
largely accounted for by the fact that fewer 
men were required in 1929 for harvest work 
in the prairie provinces. In the manufactur- 
ing group there was an increase in fatal 
accidents from 201 to 236, in the construction 
group from 250 to 289, which may be attrib- 
uted in part to an increase in employment 
in these industries for the year. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
480, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.”. This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles, and horse drawn vehicles, as 
well as accidents caused by moving imple- 


ments (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. The largest number of acci- 
dents thus caused, 136, appear under the 
heading covering persons being struck or run 
over by, or crushed by or between, cars and 
engines, 71 of these victims being engaged on 
steam railways. Also, lilil were caused by 
automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements, 70 were in connection with water 
craft (30 being in fishing and trapping and 21 
in water transportation) ; 64 were due to de- 
railments and collisions (48 in steam rail- 
ways); 86 were caused by animal drawn 
vehicles and implements (20 of which were in 
agriculture, accidents primarily caused by 
animals being classified elsewhere); 29 were 
caused by mine and quarry cars; 20 by per- 
sons falling from or in cars or engines; and 
14 fatalities occurred in aircraft. 


Next in order as a cause of fatalities came 


“falls of persons” 325 in number, including 128 
falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. 
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(some of which resulted in drowning), 94 falls 
from elevations, 29 due to collapse of support, 
20 from ladders, 15 from loads, etc., 15 on 
sharp objects, 8 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc.; 
7 due to falls on the level, 5 down stairs and 
inclines, and 4 into holds of vessels. 

Fatalities numbering 246 were. caused by 
“falling objects” of which 82 were due to 
falling trees and limbs, 59 to objects falling 
in mines and quarries, 54 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 27 to breaking 
or loosening of straps, cables, etc.; 19 to 
collapse of structure, and 5 to other falling 
objects. 

“Dangerous substances” caused 217 fatali- 
ties, of which 93 were due to explosive sub- 
stances, 63 to electric current, 24 to hot and 
inflammable substances and flames, 19 to 
steam escapes, boiler explosions and com- 
pressed air, and 6 to conflagrations. 

There were 78 fatalities caused by handling 
of heavy or sharp objects and 17 by the use 
of tools. Working machines caused 59, prime 


movers caused 40, and 30 were due to hoisting 
apparatus, There were 26 fatalities caused 
by striking against or being struck by objects, 
of which 3 were due to striking against objects 
and 23 to being struck by objects. Animals 
caused 43 fatalities including 34 caused by 
horses. 

The category “other causes” includes 121 
fatalities, of which 2 were deaths following 
infection, 30 due to industrial diseases, strains, 
etc.; 13 to drownings of which no particulars 
were available, 6 to shooting and violence, 41 
to cave-ins, land slides, ice jams, ete.; 24 to 
hghtning, frost, storms, sunstroke, and 5 
accidents of which no particulars were avail- 
able. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to provinces shows that the largest num- 
ber, 608 occurred in Ontario. There were 
375 in Quebec, 298 in British Columbia, 109 
in Manitoba, 101 in Alberta, 91 in Nova 
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(b) Revised figures for 1928. 


(a) These fatalities include accidents to fishermen and seamen outside Canadian waters and such accidents are assigned to the province in which the various ships were registered and 
cidents to Canadian fishermen and seamen on boats registered in another country. 
For particulars of accidents, sce quarterly statements in the Labour Gazette for May, August, November 1929 and February 1930. 
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Scotia, 54 in New Brunswick, 46 in Saskatche- 
wan, 8 in Prince Edward Island and 2 ir 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories, In 
Ontario, the largest proportion of fatalities 
occurred in the group transportation and 
public utilities, where there were 124, with 
122 in construction, 99 in manufacturing, 75 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
61 in agriculture, 49 in logging, 44 in service, 
24 in trade, 4 in fishing and trapping, and 1 
in finance. In Quebec, the largest number, 
91, was also in transportation and public utili- 
ties, with 77 in construction, 70 in manu- 
facturing, 48 in logging, 29 in service, 24 in 
agriculture, 18 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 14 in trade and 4 in fishing 
and trapping. In Nova Scotia and Alberta, 
there were respectively 31 and 36 mining 
fatalities, and no other industry suffered so 
many fatalities in these provinces. In British 
Columbia, there were 101 fatalities in logging, 
52 in mining, 48 in transportation and public 
utilities, etc. In Manitoba the largest number 
of accidents, 21, was in transportation and 
public utilities, while in Saskatchewan the 
greatest number, 17, was in agriculture, 


Accident Frequency in Certain Industries 


The table of fatalities by months shows 
the highest point to have been in August, when 
there were 181, the average per month being 
140. The low point for the year, 82, was 
reached in February. This table gives esti- 
mates of the number of employees in certain 
industries, the latest figures available being 
given in each case. The frequency of fatali- 
ties for the industries for which estimates were 
available was highest for logging, being 5.45 
per thousand for the year, and second for 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
being 2.52 per thousand. ‘Construction acci- 
dents showed a frequency of 1.56 per thou- 
sand, and manufacturing 0.40 per thousand. 
The total number of employees in the group 
transportation and public utilities, is not 
available, but by groups the frequency rates 
were: steam railways, 0.91; street and electric 
railways, 0.42; water transportation, 2.80; 
local transportation, 0.88; electricity and gas, 
2.38; telegraphs and telephones, 0.31. 
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TABLE III.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1929 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 











8 . @& | 
2 gs “Use - 
3 feo Meola a |ESo 
30 an o ~~ ama 
i by be bem Se ww AO eae oan a ad 
maui Te s| Je2l8 || %2 feel ze| = ess 
el S| a] eye 8) 8) SfoS b Bo) eS Spee 
=| S| &l el &] 2} | S| SI 8] es] gl ee Se |Se8!| Se » lee 

@S o Q 3 S b=] o oO °o o n - O'n oO Rem 

S| el Sl <<] Sa] Ss] S|] a] ml] O] 2) Al & aw co ew a ce, {Aq 
Agriculture..............006: 4) 3} 9] 10) 18] 19] 18} 20) 14] 15) 9) 138 352] 9-04|(a)1,041,628| 0-14 194] 11-57) 0-19 
Wogsin ge % ieetesest «ay ees ee $1) 13] 18] 17] 23) 26) 12] 16) 13) 26) 28) is 217| 12-90)(a) 39,815) 5-45 176) 16-48] 4-42 
Fishing and Trapping..... 1 3h. Aly Si SSlesi 827i 2] (1) 8} 62 50| 2-97] (d) 62,785] 06-86 43| 2-58] 0-68 


Mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying..... 17| 17] 17] 12] 17] 29} 20] 19] 17) 17| 22] 22] 226] 13-44}(c) 89,448] 2-52) 260] 15-56) 2-91 


Metalliferous mining....... 8| 10} 5} 7) 8{ 18) 11) 8} 7] 4) 11) 14) 106] 6-30 58,582] 3-67) 152) 9-06) 5-32 
Coaliumining).. te. eee oe Cle ol si oeoL Oped S76) 8}. 8) 8] 6 80| 4-76 30,256] 2-64 76] 4°& 2-51 
Non-metallic mineral min- 

ing and quarrying, n.e.s..| 1) 1] 4]...]... 3 e383) | ia aed al”, 21} 1-25 8,830] 2-38 11} 0-66] 1-25 
Structural materials....... o| Stee hiea meses | aileed A] I-A. es 19} 1-13 21,780] 0-87 21) 1-25) 0-96 

Manufacturing............. 22) 7| 13] 16] 20] 30) 31] 25] 21) 22] 18] 14] 236) 14-03](b)596,052) 0-40) 201] 11-93) 0-34 
Vegetable foods, drinks and 

CODACCO ssa. ci tiers nee eee GW eo Nac el Rea Digeligealrol rai: Lp: 9} 0-53 63,235} 0-14 14) 0-83} 0-22 
Animal foods ayiiieb  PoNe Sa. pail aes ailieters MMe edigclae ol asc 5) 0:30 54,689} 0-09 2) 0-12} 0-04 
Textiles and clothing...... 63 el fae 1 [et LE oS [s ors ib cee eld 7| 0-42) 107,519) 0-07 5| 0-30) 0-05 
Leather/fur.and products. Sicene eee pees | eeelaee treeless | dbase] 2 2) 0-12 13,692] 0-15 2) 0-12} 0-15 
Rubber product@snc csc ceual cleo cee lear PA esr eae gH Pas ae 4) 0-24 15,065} 0-26 2! 0-12) 0-13 
Saw and planing mill pro- 

GUCES) os ee ae eiaks oats Glaciol nolecGl Sloe!) 6) 71 38) 3 69} 4-10 56,034} 1-23 56, 3-34) 1-00 
Wood products............. Serie eRetewo ts el Ai eee 2 lc eile «| vsie 16} 0-95 21,172] 0:75 1] 0-06} 0-05 
Pulp, paper and paper pro- 

GUCTSS oe oss Caen 1 Heelan Ly 2 Bl Qh) 1 32| 1-90 41,864] 0-76 80} 1-79] 0-71 
Printing and. publishing ce. . loom. = |eee )- eeeellie ge | feta Ieee te 3 4} 0-24 31,480} 6-18 2} 0-12] 0-06 
Tron, steel and products...} 7} 2] 2] 6] 3] 4] 6] 6) 7} 4) 9] 2 58) 3-45 106,293} 0-55 34| 2-03] 0-32 
Non-ferrous metal products}.  eileealeeal i col Dat en GP ea 3} 0-18 83,4438] 0-09 5} 0:30} 0-15 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

Gucta see, SLE, Leer weal eee AP 2) 2} 1 14] 0-83 26,662} 0-52 16] 0-95} 0-60 
Chemical and allied pro- : 

GUCtS UC achia tne nee D sseteilcjecnal ee Teles (eet bl NS U2 st an Ue 7| 0-41 14,559] 0-48 13} ©-78] 0-89 
Miscellaneous products.....]...]..-| 1] 1]...]... 72 | 7 ee (ee (eae ae 6} 0-36 10,345] 0-58 19} 1-13] 1-84 

Construction............... 13} 14] 21] 25] 20) 28] 36) 38] 34) 30) 18} 17] 289) 17-18}(a)185,202| 1-56] 250) 14-91) 1-35 
Buildings and structures...} 6] 10) 14] 11] $} 9} 13) 14) 15) 9] 9) 13) 132) 7-85]..........]..... 139) 8220] oer. 4: 
Riailwayvnastecccateanst saan Dee sl eiaes tee LEN... 2). 2 21 ty Ae 2b e ee Anno 14) 0:88)...... 
PIP DULL vere ccs lere sce elles eee aera ene Dheee | edt is Oi eras 5} 0-30 8,903] 0-56 2) 0-12) 0-22 
Highway and bridge....... Ame) Siapiealmo | a0 7) 11; 9} 5} 1 64\% 3-80). cece ase ince ees OO ASOT cis 
Miscellaneous.............. SL ede eat mol cele Ak 13i 8} LO} 2) 3. G7 le OOS bis eect. cralrmeee CY} Mees JV (0) ae 

Transportation and Public 

Welities 25) 255.20. 36| 17| 33] 35] 24] 33) 37) 30] 35) 35) 26) 18] 353) 20-99]..........]...... 387] 23-08]...... 
Steam railways............ 20| 12) 25] 14) 12] 11) 17) 16) 11) 11) 12] 10} 171) 10-17}(c) 187,710] 0-91] 172} 10-26] 0-92 
Street and elec. railways..|... 0 ee Be Sl Po BA Pos 11 1 dP be 8| 0-47|(c) 18,697} 0-42 17} 1-01] 0-91 
Water transportation....... fire eee ea LON alo) 0] ay 8) 38 64] 3-81l(a) 22,846} 2-80 91} 5-43) 3-98 
Airitransportationz... s.echlas sian ieee eZee ol ewottwdl Al Lp ol, oon 15 1S-0+89 |: cutoneateal sranant 1 (ea ce: 9) ea 
Local transportation....... Aly Leet ait oto} at, op 6) 2) 12 42) 2-50/(a) 47,923] 0-88 43} 2-56) 0-90 
Stora se.) aes | ek a cots ta Leet eMC oT en ceed eG teres | ace [ie af ses AWN) Oo Dal Eo aaa ce cree La AOMOSH!. 4 austere 
Electricity and gas........ SC Otolstt ew St 1 | 2 39] 2-32}(cf£)16,368] 2-38 84] 2-03) 2-08 
Telegraphs and telephones.| 1}...]... roel Sty) 1) 1p 7 10} 0-59}(c) 32,012) 0-31 12| 0-72] 0-37 

Prades, yest ae < ERE 6] 4; 2) 35}. 3] 3] 9} 8| 3] 6] 2 50} 2-97|(a) 310,439] 06-16 64) 3-81] 0-26 
Wholesale. o0.4..6 004 eee Qi Sea ae2 1s Ait eee: Als. 181% DOR sate « heel ees 230 Teodor ome 2 
Otel... cyisias chown ccbos s Aaa oie Zeal moleed vol 2.2 S215 2-90). back comeeanenes All (224415. 6.0.3 
Bin ane | 5s shes ache site teas eels nec emelieacl tee laseilcek Dee Siievslioeers 1) 0-06)(a) 61,301) 0-02)......]......]...... 
SOTviCe: fais sajac s Pes eee er 7] 4| 2 5] 9] 18) 13] 17) 13] 8} 9] 3] 108) 6-42)(a)547,073] 0-20) 102] 6-09) 0-18 
Public administration..... Ay dA 4y Sh (ope7| (St 13] 10] 3] G6)... 64) 3-81 94,541] 0-68 64} 3-82] 0-68 
Recreational ac .c.4 «casts | dete leas ail ee aed eee Lats Pet ee mel alice. 6] 0-35 7,807] 0:77 4) 0-24] 0-51 
Laundering, dyeing and 

Cleaning... ohio ce daa tae sleet POU Le hl pe ed) Leek) diet bees A NS VC: DN Sas 8 ah et Died 2hane. ss 
Custom and repair......... 7A Vata Wed Ro | ae i cyst ee ae Be Lp+2 9} 0-54 48,782} 0-18 9} 0-54) 0-18 
Personal and domestic.....]... VA | aie Peas Ore eee On SLT oe 11} 0-65 214,552] 0-05 21| 1-25] 0-10 
Professional establishments} 1]...]... LAL aoe: Cte at AO] .a.| OL 11] 0-65 181,391} 0-06 2} 0-12] 0-01 

Totals: 181] 82}123/133}134/173]178/181/158)151/138/100) 1,682/100-00)..........]...... 1,677/100-00)...... 





(2) Census of 1921. (b) Annual census of industry 1927. (c)Annual census of industry 1928. (d) Fishermen only 1928. 
te Revised figures for 1928. (f) Excluding employees in gas manufacturing, included under ‘‘non-metallic mineral 
recucte”’. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1929 


HE accompanying tables, compiled from 
information supplied by the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization, show the 
nature and extent of immigration into Can- 
ada during the calendar year 1929, with some 
comparative figures for 1928. Out of a total 
of 164,993 immigrants 66,801 or 41 per cent 
were British, 31,852 or 19 per cent were from 
the United States and 66,340 or 40 per cent 
from other countries. 
TATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 


THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1929 








British | Natural- 


Canadian] subjects ized 
—- born with /Canadians} Totals 
citizens | Canadian| with 
domicile | domicile 

JANUS Y eters 1,534 194 39 1,767 
Bebruary i060. 4: 1,496 162 40 1,698 
CSc ee oes 2,088 214 76 2,378 
PADLILG ns aee c stectotene 2,413 133 95 2,641 
Masai tice. sul, 2,669 217 90 2,976 
UO Gr eee aeerercsee 3,126 215 85 3,426 
JULY foee tees 6a 2,936 320 148 8,404 
ANGUS birt ccs «vis 2,336 254 70 2,660 
September....... 2, 264 205 100 2,569 
Octobe»r a sesle.. 2,223 134 50 2,407 
November....... 2,365 103 57 2,525 
December........ 1,878 114 36 2,028 
Totals’ foe. 27,328 2,265 886 30,479 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1929, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF 1928 











1928 
From 
British | U.S.A. Others Totals 

JOMUATV A, «classes 0 of 771 1,223 1, 698 3,692 
February......... 1,002 1,454 1,856 4,312 
Maréhe teers as 3,150 2,383 9,132 14, 665 
INT at LE hg OCs 9,680 2,927 14,376 26,983 
IMG Ware. cee. 7,195 3,096 13,350 23, 641 
DUNG Meee pebiee 6,820 3,320 10,163 20,303 
DULVowere ns eae as 4,287 3,044 8,452 15,783 
AIGBU IEF Sere cos 12,460 3,581 9,299 25,340 
September....... 4,434 2,739 4,490 11, 663 
October. L555. : 2,514 2,667 2,860 8,041 
November....... 2,059 1,955 2,830 6, 844 
December........ 1,476 1,544 2,495 5,515 

Wotals cursus 55, 848 29, 933 81,001 166, 782 

1929 
From 
British | U.S.A. Others Totals 

JANUBT YAY see's See 1,133 1,573 1,458 4,164 
Pebruary.. ..c.,.%s 1,691 1,415 1,528 4,634 
Marcliv.2. a1. es > 5,131 2,699 6,981 14,811 
Aprilia wtaiistaase 12,047 3,576 13,490 29,113 
MS Vont cots nome 13,053 Selon 9, 832 26, 616 
Pte ls Sees 5 oe PS 9,867 3,983 8,171 22,021 
CULV COIS See a ats 6, 087 3,483 6, 894 16,464 
Aucist|..Pierts. 6,181 3,414 5,427 15,022 
September....... 4,546 2,522 4,033 11,101 
MotoberiNIRt.k 3,386 2,329 3,102 8,817 
November....... 2,594 1,798 2,894 7,286 
December........ 1,085 1,329 2,530 4,944 

Potals® seo + 66, 801 31, 852 66,340 164, 993 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1929, SHOWING SEX, 
OCCUPATION AND DESTINATION 











Via From 
—— Ocean U.S.A. Totals 
Ports 
Sex— 
Adultimaless..... sae. 5 60, 251 15,563 75,814 
Adult females... .........:..... 40,754 8,191 48,945 
Children under eighteen. . 32,136 8, 098 40, 234 
OGRA Ee ns 5 pion aise 133,141 31, 852 164, 993 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
VEC GRNTL hoses <. Revo 41, 632 4,492 46,124 
Homalegees 2 Seiad 6, 239 1,142 7,381 
Clildrent settee: 14,375 1,730 16,105 
Labouring class— 

alos tori ek . Rep. Rens, 6,755 2,471 9, 226 
Memales st i. geste tobe oe 1, 252 357 1,609 
Childrens. 443 Awe. 2,236 336 2,002 

Mechanics— 
IAI eS Statik 6.0 COR Cn ee See 6,469 4,346 10,815 
Penrgleses 9. «3.64... 1,899 938 2,837 
CHUGTON | os tera fosters ales 1,607 686 2,293 
Trading class— 

ALESS ne «. ce Bester « 3,199 2,545 5, 744 
Bemaless .caccos nae once: 1,435 1,064 2,499 
Childrent 2: Ae Re 734 541 1275 

Mining class— 
WWaleaurracr st coe oe eens 547 163 710 
Hemalest em acn: eae! 94 19 113 
Chile ae aiic Gabe 136 12 148 
Female domestic servants} 17,554 623 18,117 
Other classes— 

C5 EST AN ne pans Pere oa 1,649 1,546 3,195 
Bemalesty Jk uoa i. 12,281 4,048 16,329 
COHUIGr ene 5 52s ciate Fe 13,048 4,793 17,841 

Destination— 

Nova Scotian : wands 1,969 285 2,254 
New Brunswick........... 1,699 877 2,576 
Prince Edward Island.... 68 63 131 
Quebecsiv.g Wee {eee ca 18,961 4,990 23,951 
ONUArIOncedacone ose sk mee 47,854 13, 830 61, 684 
Manitobannss- 228.738 Fe 37,219 ee eal 38,340 
Saskatchewan............. 8,375 2,961 11,336 
PMUeRGaers cue tee rete oa 10, 428 4,872 15,300 
British Columbia......... 6,553 2,790 9,343 
Mukonerritory,.ca- sails 13 62 75 

North West Territories... 1 1 2 
INob-givens he aotce eete Ah «chert 1 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
RACIAL ORIGINS, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 
1929 





29, 968 


31,852 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATIOZ TO CANADA, AY Lithuanian. «sisi eas «pg:silee See eee 
RACIAL ORIGINS, FOR THE CAKENDAR YEAR Mapyart..fhc0 s fiat i Sak teak ah So Ree eee 5,375 
1929—Concluded Maltese oa esis cccrdcoh eee ee ee Po eee - 
th — MOFA VIAN, 6:3’ «hws ++ joktadeath sun pameinn eiiaeetaar eye 
thee rape) OF CTA a fo okses he eat aa 18 
‘Arabian. ..... cick lee Ee eee 4 OTSIAD Sy c'dab «ch Le Wie Cameaea esc eelone cent eens 
Annee en ee Prt, Poligh.cc....ciwhch ce ae 6,197 
Anatrace sea xee neal een 434 Portuguese... ... +e ereeeeeee eee seeereeeeseneees 
Bohemianr eas oh. css eae oe oh een niente 20 OUMAMIAN. 2.6. eee reece ete c este reat eee ececcecs 344 
Bulgaridn. 20003. 4. Hock See ea eee 301 Russial..... 0... e esse cece eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeenns 
Croatian . 360th od ee, Se ee eee 739 Ruthenian............eeeeeee cece cece e cece eee ee 10,973 
Cieoh ik a. sac bcs gs oS eee cee 434 Serbian......6. 0s cece reece teen e erence nen enone 
Dalmatian) Tee oe oe eaters Slovak PARES CT coe rns BOOS Ob eetO ng TER ey 2,572 
Bast Indian :os.i0. sevavet ig hae ea en ee 49 Spanish....... Penne nent nen n een e eee eneaees 
Hathonian.;,...°..dose.34c00 doe Cat eee eee 98 Spanish American.........+..6seeeeeeeee sence es 1 
ae Me Sa SRR 684 SyTiaN..... eee eee e eee ee ee erect ec eee eeeeneees 55 
4octatl Peed dhe os, che Ce ae epee aie eee, 5 : ; Se Tir kiSTAL.. Sodio soa = 5 a aes ene a aoe colts Rome Meh eveietete 6 
Haka.) BO oa de tiedix uate cetera eres teeter ; iG hae 
Japanese setae aoe Ve eee elon eee io Total. denen ee eet eee eee eee ee eeeeeeees 36,372 
Jugo-Slaw irre eh sl DO . Bans aus eee 93 Fi ay a 
Lettish Varco eet ee 77 Grand tous), FAVE E AS BO 164, 993 





Statistics of Electric Railways in Canada in 1928 


A bulletin entitled Statistics of Electric Rail- 
ways of Canada, compiled and published by 
the Transportation Branch of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, states that electric rail- 
ways in Canada carried 808,023,615 passengers 
during 1928, being an increase over the 1927 
traffic of 26,625,421 passengers, or 3:4 per cent. 
These passengers include those carried on elec- 
tric railway cars and on buses operated by the 
electric railway companies. The report, which 
is for the year ended December 31, 1928, indi- 
cates that gross revenues amounted to $55,632,- 
761, or an increase of $2,126,360, or 4 per cent. 
Operating expenses were heavier than in 1927 
by $1,166,151 and the net operating revenue 
amounted to $16,850,042, or $960,209 more than 
for 1927. The average passenger fare for all 
railways, computed by dividing the total 
passenger revenue by the total number of 
passengers carried was 6:27 cents as against 
6:25 cents for 1927. Dealing with the financial 
aspect, the report states that of the fifty-nine 
railways reporting, including the Hamilton and 
Dundas Street Railway, which was not oper- 
ated but leased its facilities, and the Yar- 
mouth Light and Power Company, which 
operated only to August 20, eleven railways 
failed to earn operating expenses, having an 
aggregate loss of $272,616.72. The other forty- 
eight railways reported a net revenue from 
operation of $17,122,658.81 and after paying 
interest, rental and other income charges, 
twenty-one railways showed a loss and the 
other thirty-eight reported a net income of 
$11,407,530.382. Only six railways paid divi- 
dends although the depreciation and other 
reserves and special charges made from income 
amounted to $7,525,663 as against $6,189,648 
in 1927. 


Employees and Wages.—The report contains 
tabular summaries of the number of em- 
ployees, and salaries and wages. In 1928, 
there were 18,697 employees on all electric 
railways. Of this total, the number of those 
(exclusive of superintendents) who were classed 
as engaged in the transportation departments 
was 11,548; while 5,646 employees (excluding 
superintendents) were listed as being under 
maintenance. The total number of superin- 
tendents in both transportation and mainten- 
ance was 219. Office clerks numbered 1,106 
and general officers 178. In 1927, the total 
number of employees was 18,090. The total 
amount paid in salaries and wages in 1928 was 
$26,494,063 as compared with $25,891,020 in 
1927. 

The number of buses operated by electric 
railway companies has been increasing quite 
rapidly; the increase during 1928 was 65, the 
total in service being 399 as against 334 in 
1927. In 1923 there were only 37 buses in 
operation by electric railway companies. 

Accidents—The number of persons killed in 
accidents increased from 78 in 1927, to 99, 
and the number of persons injured increased 
from 4,858 in 1927 to 4,988 in 1928. Passengers 
injured amounted to 2,735 which was approx- 
imately one in every 300,000 passengers car- 
ried. Many of these injuries are scratches, 
bruises and cuts from glass and are not serious. 
Only one passenger was killed out of 808 
million passengers carried. The number of 
employees killed increased from 7 in 1927 to 
12, but the number injured decreased from 
1,508 in 1927 to 1,114 in 1928. The large 
majority of deaths and injuries from electric 
railway accidents is due to collisions with 
automobiles and the statistics do not indicate 
which vehicle is responsible for the accident. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Conditions of Union Agreement not legally 
enforceable 


N the case Young versus the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company, in which 
judgment was rendered by Mr. Justice 
Dysart in the Court of King’s Bench at Win- 
nipeg last year (LaBour GAZETTE, July, 1929, 
page 832-838), the plaintiff subsequently ap- 
pealed, and the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
dismissed the appeal, with costs. The plain- 
tiff, a machinist who had been employed by 
the company and whose employment was in- 
definitely suspended, sought by this action to 
obtain reinstatement in the company’s service, 
or, in the alternative, damages for wrongful 
dismissal. He contended that the provisions 
of a certain wage agreement entered into be- 
tween the company and Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, American Fed- 
eration of Labour, including the seniority 
rules contained in that agreement, were 1m- 
pliedly incorporated in his contract of ser- 
vice with the company, and were enforceable 
at law, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
not himself a member of the union which en- 
tered into the agreement, but of another or- 
ganization, namely, the One Big Union. 


Mr. Justice Fullerton, in the course of his 
judgment in the Court of Appeal, said:— 


“The plaintiff says that at the time he en- 
tered the employ of the defendant there was 
in existence a certain agreement known .as 
Wage Agreement No. 4, containing provisions 
and rules as to working conditions, hours of 
labour, wages to be paid, length of employ- 
ment and method of dismissal, all of which 
were applicable to every employee of the de- 
fendant, including the present plaintiff. The 
provisions, the plaintiff contends, were by im- 
plication incorporated in and became a part 
of his contract with the defendant. The plain- 
tiff’s whole case therefore depends on whether 
he can establish that the provisions and rules 
above referred to form part of a legal and en- 
forceable contract between himself and the 
defendant. The learned trial judge has found 
as a fact, and the evidence supports his find- 
ing, that the plaintiff knew nothing of the 
agreement in question until after he had en- 
tered the defendant’s employ ( (1929) 2 W.W.R. 
385, 38 Man. R. 283). There is no evidence 
that the plaintiff ever assented to or agreed to 
be bound by the terms of the said agreement 
after he learned of its existence, and more- 
over he was not a member of Division No. 4 
on whose behalf the agreement had been 


made. Under these circumstances one has 
dificulty in discovering how a contract by 
implication can be said to arise. 

“The so-called Wage Agreement No. 4 pur- 
ports to have been entered into between the 
Canadian Railway War Board and Division 
No. 4 Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labour, and was to 
be effective from December 1, 1919. Supple- 
mentary agreements were subsequently made 
and the whole embodied in an agreement 
known as Wage Agreement No. 6, effective 
December 1, 1922. 

“While the plaintiff was not a member of 
the union on behalf of which Wage Agree- 
ment No. 4 was negotiated he contends that 
the rules contained in that agreement were 
the only rules governing the rates of pay, 
work hours and conditions of service of ma- 
chinists in the employ of the defendant, that 
he worked under these rules and that not 
only he but the officials of the defendant re- 
garded these rules as applicable to him. Coun- 
sel for the plaintiff in the argument before us 
admitted that Agreement No. 4 was not a 
legally binding agreement as Division No. 4 
was not a legal entity and consequently in- 
capable of making a binding agreement. He 
also admitted that the alleged agreement 
when executed did not bind any individual 
member of Division No. 4. He consequently 
argued that any employee of the defendant 
has the same right to invoke the benefit of 
these rules as a member of Division No. 4. 

“As I understand the plaintiff’s contention 
it is this: I worked under these rules, the 
defendant always looked upon these rules as 
applicable to me, consequently they were in- 
corporated in and became a part of my con- 
tract. 

“In the present case the rules were neither 
posted up on the defendant’s premises nor dis- 
tributed among the defendant’s employees. 
Copies of the rules were printed by the de- 
fendant and distributed among his own offi- 
cials and it is in evidence that any workman 
could obtain a copy of the rules on applica- 
tion to the defendant. 

“There is nothing in the evidence to show 
that the plaintiff agreed to work under the 
conditions fixed by the rules. When his con- 
tract of employment was made he did not 
know of their existence. At what time then 
can it be said that the rules became a part of 
his contract? Wage agreements were made 
from time to time between Division No. 4 and 
the defendant. Which particular agreement 
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covered plaintifi’s contract? Can it be said 
that every time a new wage agreement was 
made its rules automatically attached to his 
contract? All these considerations show how 
impossible it is, in the absence of evidence of 
some active assent on plaintifi’s part, to spell 
out for him a contract incorporating any of 
these rules. neh 

“What consideration can possibly be sug- 
gested in the present case for the promises 
of the defendant contained in the rules? The 
usual consideration for such a conitract, namely, 
a promise, is entirely absent in the present 
case. 

“If the plaintiff were a member of Division 
No. 4, I think under the evidence in the 
present case he would fail. In dealing with 
a similar agreement in Bancroft v. C. P. R., 
30 Man. R. 401, at 408. (1920) 2 W.W.R. 
865, at 871, I expressed the following view:— 

It would be hopeless to urge that an agree- 
ment between the union and the defendant 
would enable every individual workman to 
attach the conditions of such an agreement to 
his own contract of service. 

The object of the agreement is, of course, to 
secure uniform working conditions among the 
men and to provide means for the adjustment of 
disputes between them and the company and 
thereby prevent strikes. 

“Nothing that I have heard in this argu- 
ment has made me change the opinion there 
expressed. I am satisfied that so-called wage 
agreements entered into between workmen’s 
unions and employers are never intended by 
the parties to be legally enforceable agree- 
ments. If employers do not live up to the 
terms of their agreements the workmen may 
apply for a board of Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C., 
1927, ch. 112, and failing a satisfactory adjust- 
ment may go on strike but in my opinion they 
cannot enforce the terms of such agreements 
through the Courts. 

“For the above reasons I would dismiss the 
appeal with costs”. 

Mr. Justice Trueman did not concur in the 
view that the agreement did not apply to the 
plaintiff by implication, or in the view that 
there was no mutuality of consideration in the 
agreement. He held, however, following the 
. precedent established by the Privy Council in 
the case of Caven versus Canadian Pacific 
Railway (LAsour Gazerre, September, 1'925, 
page 945; December, 1924, page 11108; Septem- 
ber, 1924, page 813), ‘that even if the plaintiff 
had a remedy at law, the law could not be 
invoked until the steps provided for by the 
rules contained in the agreement had been 
exhausted. 

Mr. Justice Robson held that, assuming the 
plaintiff to be in as good a position as if he 
had been a member of the union, and assum- 
ing that there was a legally enforceable con- 


tract between the plantiff and defendant, the 
plantiff was bound as against the defendant by 
the administration of the agreement. carried iout 
in ‘the manner provided thereby, and in the 
absence of fraud, the Courts cannot inquire 
into that administration. Moreover, grie- 
vances discountenanced by ‘the agencies off 
intervention established by such an agree- 
ment do not thereby become legal rights. 
Young versus Canadian Northern Railway 
Company—Manitoba, 1930, 1, Western 
Weekly Reports, page 446. 


Representative may maintain action for 
damages begun by deceased 


A young woman sustained serious injuries 
when struck by a motor vehicle while she, 
with several other people, was waiting for a 
street car. Two actions for damages arose 
from the accident, which subsequently proved 
fatal. The first was brought in the name of 
the victim herself, and on her death it was 
revived by her mother. The second action 
was brought by the mother under the Fatal 
Accidents Act (Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1927, chapter 183). For the defendant it was 
contended that the first action came to an 
end on the death of the young woman and 
could not be revived. On this point Mr. 
Justice Garrow, in the ‘Ontario Supreme 
Court, commented as follows:— 

“To hold that where, as here, a person has 
been seriously injured, put to great expense, 
suffered much pain and discomfort, and, 
having brought an action to recover damages 
for these wrongs, dies as a result of the 
injuries before the action can be brought to 
trial—to hold that such an action cannot be 
revived in the name of the administrator of 
the deceased, and that the injuries sustained 
and the spain suffered and the medical expense 
incurred are to be lost to the estate of the 
deceased, is, to my mind, to ignore entirely 
the very broad language of section 37 (1) of 
the Trustee Act already referred to, which 
provides that,— 

“Except in cases of libel and slander, the 
executor or administrator of any deceased 
person may maintain an action for all torts or 
injuries to the person or to the property of 
the deceased in the same manner and with 
the same rights and remedies as the deceased 
would, if ving, have been entitled to; and 
the damages when recovered shall form part 
of the personal estate of the deceased”. 

“It has been held that this statute was passed 
to prevent the wrongdoer escaping liability by 
reason of the death of the persom injured, and 
not for the purpose of creating a new right of 
action. That being so, and the language of 
the section being as broad as it is, it appears 
to me that the personal representative of the 
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deceased injured person is fully entitled to re- 
vive the action already brought and to recover 
all the damages down to the date of death 
which the deceased herself could have re- 
covered had her action been broughit to trial 
at that date. I can see no reason for ex- 
cluding from the assessment of damages an 
allowance for the physical injury dione to the 
plantiff and the spain and suffering which 
she was - obliged to undergo for several 
months”. 

Judgment was given for the plantiff, with 
damages based on the losses incurred by the 
deceased and also by the survivor (her 
mother). 

Bowler versus Blake, Ontario, 1930, (1) Domin- 
ion Law Reports, page 688. 


Recovery of Wages by Seamen 


Two seamen brought an action in the Ex- 
chequer Court in the British Columbia Ad- 
miralty District, to recover wages of an 
amount less than $200, alleged to be due by 
the vessel on which they were employed. The 
court sustained the defendant’s objection to 
the jurisdiction of the Court respecting the 
recovery of wages under $200, Section 349 of 
the Canada Shipping Act providing that “no 
suit or proceedings for the recovery of wages 
under the sum of two hundred dollars shall 
be instituted by or on behalf of any seaman 
or apprentice belonging to any ship subject to 
this Part, in the Exchequer Court on its Ad- 
miralty side or in any superior court, unless 
(a) the owner of the ship is insolvent within 
the meaning of any Act respecting insolvency 
for the time being in force in Canada; or 
(b) the ship is under arrest, or is sold by the 
authority of any such court as aforesaid; or 
(c) any judge, magistrate or justices, acting 
under the authority of this Part, refers the 
case to be adjudged by such court; or (d) 
neither the owner nor the master is or resides 
within twenty miles of the place where the 
seamen or apprentice is discharged or put 
ashore. R.S8., chapter 113, section 348.” 

The Court allowed that there was unques- 
tionably a substantial balance due to each 
claimant and pointed out that they could 
still invoke the assistance of summary pro- 
ceedings before the special tribunals desig- 
nated in Section 344 of the Act, which reads :— 

“1, Any seaman or apprentice belonging to 
any ship subject to this Part, or any person 
duly authorized on his behalf, may, when- 
ever wages due to him to an omount not ex- 
ceeding two hundred dollars over and above 
the costs of any proceeding for the recovery 
thereof becomes payable, sue for the same in 
a summary manner before any judge of the 
Superior Court for the province of Quebec, 
judge of the sessions of the peace, judge of 


a county court, stipendiary magistrate, police 
magistrate, or any two justices of the peace 
acting in or near the place at which the ser- 
vice has terminated, or at which the seaman 
or apprentice has been discharged, or at which 
any master or owner or other person upon 
whom the claim is made is or resides. 

“2. Such judge, magistrate or justices may, 
upon complaint on oath made to him or them 
by such seaman or apprentice, or on his be- 
half, summon such master or owner, or other 
person to appear before him or them to an- 
swer such complaint.” 

Coffin and O’Flynn versus the “ Protoco”, 
British Columbia, 1930 (1) Western Weekly 
Reports, page 558. 


Accident Insurance Payable Though 
Premium Payments are 
incomplete 
A manufacturer in the Province of Quebec 
took out with an insurance company a policy 
of insurance against accidents to workmen 
which might occur in his factory from Janu- 
ary 26, 1924, to January 26, 1925. In August, 
1924, a workman was injured in the factory, 
and later filed an application to sue his em- 
ployer to recover an indemnity under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. At the same 
time that this application was filed the manu- 
facturer made a voluntary assignment. The 
workman then sued the trustee in bankruptcy 
for the late employer. The Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench allowed the workman’s claim 
against the estate, and, on appeal by the 
insurer the Supreme Court of Canada affirmed 
the judgment of the lower Court. The 
Supreme Court found that where an employer 
insures himself for one year, under the pro- 
visions of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, paying a fixed premium when the 
policy is issued and agreeing to pay, if neces- 
sary, a further premium at the end of the 
year, based on the wages paid by him during 
the year; and where the employer becomes 
bankrupt before the end of the year and does 
not pay the further premium, his trustee in 
bankruptcy can nevertheless sue the insurance 
company and recover the amount of a judg- 
ment recovered against the trustee by an 
injured workman for an accident occurring 
during the year. When the accident to the 
workman occurred, the obligation of the com- 
pany to pay the assured arose, and nothing 
which might take jplace later could deprive 

the assured of this vested right. 

Mr. Justice Mignault dissented from the 
opinion of the other judges. 

Employer’s Liability Assurance Company 
versus Lafaivre (Quebec) Supreme Court of 
Canada, 1930 (1) Dominion Law feports, 
page 689. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ARGELY owing to seasonal curtailment 

in the out-door industries, employment 

in Canada at the beginning of March showed 
a decline from the previous month, according 
to returns received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 7,127 employers of labour, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees, 


and representing all industries except agricul- - 


ture, fishing, hunting and highly specializea 
business. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 960,394 persons, as compared with 
973,460 at the beginning of February. This 
reduction caused the index number (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) to decline from 111-6 
on February 1, to 110-2 at the beginning of 
March, as compared with 111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 
92-6, 88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 82-9 and 89-1 on March 
1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of March, 1930, the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood 
at 11-5 in contrast with percentages of 10°8 at 
the beginning of February and with 6-8 at the 
beginning of March, 1929. The March per- 
centage was based on the reports received by 
the Department from 1,760 local unions with 
an aggregate membership of 209,827 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada indicated a de- 
cline during February in the average daily 
placements in employment as compared with 
the previous month, but an increase in com- 
parison with February last year. Losses in all 
groups except farming were responsible for the 
decline from last month, while increased place- 
ments in building construction and mainten- 
ance mainly contributed to the gains over 
February a year ago. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.67 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.83 
for February; $11.23 for March, 1929; $10.92 
for March, 1928; $11.05 for ‘March, 1927; $11.46 
for March, 1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, 
1921; $15.98 for March, 1920; and $7.68 for 


4073—1} 


March, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 
100, was again substantially lower at 91-9 for 
March, as compared with 94:0 for February; 
96-1 for March, 1929; 97-7 for March 1928; 
97-3 for March, 1927; and 101-3 for March, 
1926. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada in March was less 
than half the corresponding loss in the pre- 
ceding month, but it was greater than in 
March, 1929. Three disputes existed at some 
time during March, 1980, involving 1,582 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 5,484 work- 
ing days. Corresponding figures for February, 
1930 were: five disputes, 2,952 workers, and 
13,840 working days; and for March, 1929, 
fourteen disputes, 1,508 workers, and 3,723 
working days. 


During March the Depart- 


Indusirial ment received an applica- 
Disputes tion for the appointment of 
Investigation a Board of Conciliation 
Act. and Investigation in con- 


nection with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Steamships and 
its checkers employed at the waterfront at 
Halifax. The Board established in connec- 
tion with the dispute between the railway 
companies and their checkers on the Mont- 
real wharf was completed during the month. 
Further particulars of proceedings under the 
Act are given in the monthly report on pro- 
ceedings under the Act on page 374. 


The Minister of Labour 


Fair wages on introduced in the House of 


Dominion Commons on April 1 a bill 
Government respecting fair wages and 
work hours of labour employed 


by contract or otherwise on 
public works of the Dominion of Canada. Mr. 
Heenan explained that the proposed measure 
would provide for the establishment of cur- 
rent rates of wages, with the new proviso that 
in all cases the rates to be paid must be fair 
and reasonable. It provides also that the 
eight-hour day shall apply to all government 
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work, whether carried out by contractors or 
by the government itself. Since 1900 the 
“Fair Wages” policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment has been enforced by Order in Council, 
but the measure now before Parliament pro- 
poses to give statutory effect to this policy. 
‘The text of the bill appears on page 383. 


On another page of this 


8-hour-day for issue will be found the text 


Dominion of an Order in Council, 
Government dated March 27, providing 
employees that, except in cases where 


the work of employees is 
intermittent in character or the application of 
the rule is not deemed to be practicable or in 
the public interest, the hours of work of any 
employees of the Dominion Government who 
are at present required to work more than 
eight hours daily, shall be reduced to eight 
hours daily with a half holiday on Saturday. 


Under the title “Trauma, 


Handbook on Disease, Compensation: a 
industrial Handbook of their Medico- 
diseases and Legal Relations”, Dr. A. J. 
compensation Fraser, chief medical officer 


. of the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, has published an im- 
portant text-book for the use of medical 
practitioners and lawyers engaged in industrial 
accident compensation work (Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited). Re- 
ferring to the need for such a work Dr. Fraser 
says: 

“The volume of industrial casualties in Can- 
‘ada and the United States yearly reaches 
enormous figures, greater even that the casual- 
ties of war. The medical problems grow- 
ing out of this large number of injured workers 
meet the physician and surgeon from day to 
day and Industrial and Compensation Boards 
press for solution. Unlike the special medical 
service and pension boards provided in the 
modern army organization, composed of se- 
lected medical and surgical officers, drafted 
each to his own special class of work, the 
medical and surgical work among the casual- 
ties of industry is to a large extent done by 
the rank and file of the profession at large, 
many of whom, it may be said, have not yet 
had the necessary experience or opportunities 
of training to appreciate fully the special 
medico-legal points that arise in relation to 
industrial claims.” 

Dr. Fraser’s book is published with the 
design of meeting this lack of experience on 
the part of working practitioners. In it he 
assembles the opinions of representative 
teachers and writers in the medical field on 


the “very difficult subject of the influence of 
trauma in giving rise to subsequent condi- 
tions of disease”. In a brief preface, Mr. 
Charles K. Newcombe, chairman of the Mani- 
toba Board, describes the book as “a mine of 
helpful information carefully arranged and 
well digested. . During his twelve year’s 
service as Chief Medical Officer of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Manitoba,” Mr. 
Newcombe continues, “Dr. Fraser has ob- 
served and advised upon many thousands of 
cases. He speaks from full and ripe experience,” 

The book is arranged in such a way as to 
be easy of reference. On the general question 
of the inclusion of occupational diseases under 
Workmen’s Compensation legislation the au- 
thor remarks as follows:—“A liberal inter- 
pretation of the term accident is the evident 
intention of compensation statutes, an intent 
which is probably very generously carried out 
in the administration and interpretation of 
such statutes. As a result of numerous judi- 
cial decisions hinging on the definition of an 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment, the limits of the industrial lia- 
bility of the employer have been extended far 
beyond the area of that which was originally 
contemplated by the creators of compensa- 
tion insurance.” 


MreN. Re. Crate. Ce 
Saskatchewan chairman of the Saskatche- 
Compensation wan Workmen’s Compensa- 


Act effective 
July 2, 1930 


tion Board, announced in a 
recent address at Regina . 
that the Act would prob- 
ably be in effect for the payment of compen- 
sation after July 1, 1980. Mr. Craig stated 
that forms were now being prepared which 
would be distributed to employers in all parts 
of Saskatchewan by the first of May, asking 
what wages they had paid their employees 
from July 1, 1929, to December 31, 1929, and 
also what wages they expected to pay in the 
corresponding period of 1980. This informa- 
tion was required by the board in order to 
make a proper rate of assessment. The board, 
he said, was trying to be as reasonable as 
possible in fixing the assessment rate, and it 
was believed that the rates could be fixed in 
such a way that there would be sufficient 
funds for compensation by the end of the 
year, without requiring that more money be 
borrowed. 

The provisions of the Act were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerre, April, 1929, page 379, in 
a review of the legislation enacted at the 1929 
session of the Provincial Legislature. 
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The social Legislation in- 
troduced by the New 
Brunswick government at 
its session this year in- 
cluded the following mea- 
sures:—an Act to provide 
for Old Age Pensions; an 
Act to provide for Mothers’ Allowances; an 
Act to provide Minimum Wage for Women 
in certain occupations; and a Children’s Pro- 
tective Act. As noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1929, page 1320, a commission was 
appointed last year to investigate the question 
whether the province should enact legislation 
to provide old age pensions im accordance with 
the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act 
of the Dominion. After this Commission had 
commenced its work representatives of organ- 
ized labour pointed out that in their opinion 
the question of Mothers’ Allowances was of 
equal, if not greater importance than that 
of old age pensions. The Commission was 
therefore requested to report upon both these 
subjects. The interim report of this Com- 
mission is outlined on another page of this 
igsue. 

An account of the legislation enacted by the 
legislature at its late session will probably 
appear in the next issue. 


Addressing the 


Old age 
pensions and 
minimum wage 
in New ; 
Brunswick 


Saskatehe- 


Investigation wan Association of Rural 
of pensions and Municipalities at Regina 
mothers’ last month, the Hon. Dr. 
allowances in F. D. Munroe, Minister of 
Saskatchewan Health in the provinicial 

government, stated that his 
department had appointed additional in- 


spectors to make a special survey of the work- 
ing of old age pensions and mothers’ allow- 
ances in the province in order to ascertain 
what was being done with the money dis- 
tributed under these schemes, and whether 
the grants were adequate to the needs of the 
recipients. Dr. Munroe outlined the other 
public health services supplied by the prov- 
ince as follows:—free tuberculosis treatment; 
free venereal disease dispensaries; supply of 
full-time medical doctors in seventeen muni- 
cipalities and of part-time doctors in nine 
municipalities; municipal hospital districts; 
maternity grants (amounting this year to 
about $1,600 per month), and finally medical 
care under Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Alberta Legislature on 


Mothers’ March 4 adopted a resolu- 
allowances in tion declaring that “this 
Alberta Assembly is of the opinion 


that the Government should 
as soon as possible confer with the Urban 
and Rural Municipalities Associations with a 


view to proclaiming the 1926 amendment to 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act, which provided 
for the payment of assistance to mothers 
whose husbands are incapacitated by illness.” 
Mr. Fred J. White, who proposed the reso- 
lution, poimted out that the amendment would 
provide for a family in which the father is 
now obliged to continue at work though suffer- 
ing from a disease such as tuberculosis. The 
Premier, the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, stated that 
in 1926, when the amendment was enacted, 
the Minister of Agriculture and Health made 
a survey of the province, and found that the 
expenditure involved would be too heavy for 
the province to undertake at that time. The 
premier stated that he had visited Regina 
recently in order to discuss the whole subject 
of mothers’ allowances with the government 
of Saskatchewan, and found that the social 
conditions in that province differed widely 
from those of Alberta. Under the Saskatche- 
wan act the municipal districts were not 
obliged to contribute. The maximum pay- 
ment under the act was $30 a month, but if 
further assistance was necessary it had to be 
provided by the municipal district. 


Mr. Brownlee estimated that the additional 
cost of administration resulting from the 
amendment would be between $70,000 and 
$100,000 a year. He stated that many of the 
municipal districts found that they were un- 
able to pay their 50 per cent of the cost in 
a prompt manner, and as a result the debt 
had to be carried on the books for a long 
time. The premier stated that he would be 
willing to consider a “pooling” arrangement 
by which the cities in the province would 
not be obliged to pay more than their fair 
share of the municipal conitributions for 
mothers’ allowances. 


A Bill to provide for fix- 
ing a minimum wage for 
men was introduced at the 
present session of the ue- 
bec legislature by Mr. Aimé 
Guertin, member for Hull. The minimum rate 


Men’s minimum 
wage proposed 
in Quebec 


fixed under the provisions of the Bill 
was 385 cents an hour for male em- 
ployees of 16 years of age or over. Em- 


ployees in agriculture, in domestic services, in 
navigation by sail, and in commercial estab- 
lishments and offices, were to be excluded from 
its provisions; but it contained a section ex- 
pressly including employees of the provincial 
government, as well as those of municipal and 
school corporations. An employee receiving 
wages less than 35 cents an hour, under the 
provisions of the bill, would be enabled to re- 
cover the difference by suit before any court 
of competent jurisdiction either during his en- 
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gagement or within a year from the date of 
discharge. An employer paying less than the 
minimum rate would be liable to a fine not 
exceeding $50 on complaint of the employee 
himself or of any other person. 


On the second reading of the Bill on March 
26, the Speaker ruled it out of order, on the 
ground that, as to give effect to the section 
referring to employees of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment would involve increased expenditure 
by the government in carrying out public 
works, the bill could not, under the rules of 
the House, be introduced by a private member. 


The Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
at a meeting on March 8, discussing the prin- 
ciple of the bill, declared itself opposed to 
the establishment of a fixed minimum rate. 
fixed without reference to local conditions and 
existing rates. The Council stated its reasons 
for opposing the bill as follows:—“Because of 
the varied character of employment, the adop- 
tion of a fixed minimum rate applicable to 
all industry in all parts of the province, which 
appears to be the intention of the proposed 
bill, is not calculated to be in the best in- 
terest of those whom the bill seeks to protect. 
Furthermore, the proposed rate is entirely in- 
adequate and far below rates already estab- 
lished by mutual agreement in certain indus- 
tries and municipalities throughout the pro- 
vince. The recognition of such basic rate 
could not but react to the detriment of those 
already in receipt of a higher rate. Labour 
has been insistent in the demand that the 
federal ‘Fair Wage Clause’ should apply on 
all government work, and to establish an all- 
inclusive minimum wage might ultimately te- 
act on the successful application of such Fair 
Rates.” 


The Alberta Legislature un- 


Alberta’s animously adopted the fol- 
position on lowing resolution on March 
unemployment 10:— 

insurance “This Assembly is of the 


opinion that the Govern- 
ment of Canada should, with the least pos- 
sible delay call a conference representative of 
the Federal Government and of the Provineial 
Governments for the purpose of investigating 
and considering this problem, and to particu- 
larly consider whether any nation-wide plan 
of unemployment insurance is, having regard 
to all the circumstances, feasible and practi- 


cable: 


“Provided, however, that in any action, legis- 
lative or otherwise, taken by the Government 
of Canada following such conference, the Pro- 
vince of Alberta shall not be deemed to concur 
therein, or to be bound thereby until this 
Legislature gives its approval thereto.” 


In view of the next annual 


Industrial meeting of the Canadian 
survey of Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ontario which is to be held at To- — 


ronto next June, a series of 
articles on industries in the Province of On- 
tario is being published in Industrial Canada, 
the monthly magazine of the Association. The 
first instalment of the survey, appearing in 
the March issue, summarizes the present in- 
dustrial standing “of the Province as follows:— 

“Practically everything that is manufactured 
in the other provinces is also manufactured in 
Ontario, while in some industrial products 
Ontario has a monopoly. The latest published 
official statistics, covering the year 1927, show 
9,512 industrial establishments with an in- 
vested capital of $2,134,181,377. These plants 
spent $939,872,565 for their materials and pro- 
duced goods valued at $1,758.004,575. Their 
employees numbered 298,361 and they received, 
in salaries and wages, $355,373,039. 

“Not only are Ontario’s industries diversi- 
fied as to production, but they are also well 
distributed as to location. In large centres of 
population, such as Toronto, Hamilton, London 
and the Border cities, towns and even villages, 
prosperous factories are the backbone of the 
community. This decentralization is possible 
mainly because of excellent transportation faci- 
lities by rail, road and water and bezause of 
the development and general distribution of 
hydro-electric power. 


“Hydro-electric power has been responsible 
for the great industrial growth of the southern 
part of the province since the beginning of 
the century, and it is playing an important 
part in the more recent development of North- 
ern Ontario. To some extent it has replaced 
coal, the one essential natural resource lacking 
in this industrial province. 


“Ranked according to the 1927 value of 
production, the five leading industries of On- 
tario are: the automobile industry, with pro- 
ducts valued at $128,700,514; flour milling, 
$107,646,598; slaughtering and meat packing, 
$89,309,580; pulp and paper, $74,309,603; and 
rubber goods, including rubber footwear, $72,- 
896,820. The largest capital investment is In 
the production of electric light and power, 
amounting to $393,043,877. The capitalization 
of the pulp and paper industry, $201,763,069, 
stands second.” 


The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1930, which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on 
February 6, came into op- 
eration in March. The new 
Act provides for increases in the rates of un- 
employment benefit for persons aged 17, 18 


New British 
Unemployment 
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and 19, and for an increase in the rate of 
benefit for an adult dependent from 7 shillings 
to 9 shillings a week. In addition, the Act 
makes certain changes in the conditions for 
the receipt of benefit, and adds to the classes 
of dependents in respect of whom an increase 
of benefit may be received. 

One of the main changes in the conditions 
for the receipt of benefit is the repeal of the 
provision that a claimant must prove that he 
‘Is genuinely seeking work, but unable to ob- 
tain suitable employment.” The new Act pro- 
vides, however, that claimants will be dis- 
qualified for benefit if it is proved that, with- 
out good cause, they have refused a suitable 
situation, or have failed to carry out any writ- 
ten directions given with a view to assisting 
them to find suitable employment. The new 
Act also provides that, in general, claims for 
benefits which are not allowed by insurance 
officers must be referred to a Court of Referees 
for decision. The procedure which has been 
laid down in this connection provides for the 
greater localization of the work of the Court 
in deciding on doubtful claims. 


An outline of the report of 


Benefits to the committee of the Legis- 
workers under lature of British Columbia, 
British health recommending the institu- 
insurance tion of a system of sickness 


insurance, is given on an- 
other page of this issue. Reference is made 
also to the annual report of the health insur- 
ance system in England. The results obtained 
by the British Health Insurance scheme are 
pointed out by Mr. R. J. Davies, M.P., in his 
recent annual report as secretary of the Na- 
_ tional Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers (Great Britain). Stating that the 
scheme is one of the public schemes that are 
based on sound actuarial principles, Mr. Davies 
proceeds to show the wide range of benefits 
purchased by the small contributions re- 
quired:—“It is amazing, for example, in the 
case of health insurance, the progress which 
has been possible within the meagre limits of 
the present contribution income. One instance 
will suffice—for a deduction of 4d. per week 
from wages in 1912, a man became entitled to 
10s. per week sickness benefit, 5s. disablement, 
30s. maternity, and to medical and sanatorium 
benefit. The deduction from wages in 1930 
is only a halfpenny more (44d.) and the 
majority of men are now entitled to maximum 
cash benefits, ie., 20s. sickness; 10s. disable- 
ment; 50s. maternity; medical benefit. Dental, 
ophthalmic, surgical, want, or distress, and 
other types of additional benefits, are also 
available for the large majority of insured 
persons. Approved societies now bear also 


the full cost of medical benefit, but the State 
contribution has been considerably reduced 
during the last few years. Whatever may 
be said of the approved society system, if and 
when the whole field of social insurance is 
being surveyed, we feel sure the administra- 
tion of the health scheme, within the limits 
stated, will at any rate stand out as an 
example of what might have been possible 
if other similar schemes had been as soundly 
based and administered.” 


At the 91st annual meeting 
of the American Statistical 
Association Mr. Charles E. 
Persons discussed the prob- 
lems raised by the inclusion 
of unemployment among the subjects to be 
investigated in the forthcoming census of the 
United States (Lasour Gazerrn, September, 
1929, page 962, etc.). An attempt to ascer- 
tain the extent of unemployment in Canada 
by the same means is to be made in Canada 
in accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the House of Commons last year declaring 
that “in the forthcoming census provision 
should be made for the securing of the fullest 
possible data regarding the extent of unem- 
ployment and sickness’ (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
August, 1929, page 846). 

Mr. Persons lays stress on the point that 
the questions to be asked by the census 
enumerators must be free from ambiguity 
and capable of definite answer “even though 
the information is received from the house- 
wife rather than from the individual worker 
ayia The boarding house keeper will 
answer for her boarders, neighbours and 
friends for workers absent when the enumera- 
tor calls.” For such reasons he questions 
the utility of asking vague questions such as 
the number of months of unemployment dur- 
ing the census year. “The census is taken 
on a certain date,’ he points out; “the unem- 
ployment census should confine itself to 
enumerating the unemployment on that date 

All past time performances in unem- 
ployment census taking,’ Mr. Persons con- 
tinues, “indicate that very sparing use should 
be made of long range questions. Without 
too sanguine hope that the answers will be 
accurate the unemployment schedule may 
venture to inquire how many weeks men have 
been without jobs. It may add a parallel 
question for those possessed of jobs discrim- 
inate between ‘a job,’ and makeshift or pro- 
visional employment. A few hours’ work at 
shovelling snow does not terminate a period 
of unemployment. On the other hand, many 
one-time miners, glass blowers, and _ cigar 
makers will never again be permanently em- 
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ployed in those industries. The makeshift 
jobs accepted as a temporary expedient may 
prove to be permanent. These men may 
have jobs, although they may not be inclined 
to accept that now as a true statement. The 
second inquiry is intended to sort out from 
those claiming jobs the fraction whose layoff 
has been so long as fairly to warrant their 
being counted among the unemployed. And 
its use is suggested by knowledge of the prac- 
tice, in such industries as the railroads, of 
carrying on the payroll all men laid off when 
employment shrinks. 

“The conclusion is that the census of .n- 
employment should gather information re- 
garding all gainful workers found idle on the 
census day. It should place emphasis on 
the possession of a job. The mandate of 
Congress is that those unemployed should be 
enumerated.” 


The Social Insurance Act 
French social adopted by the French Par- 
insurance scheme liament in March, 1928, is 
effective July 1 to take effect on July 1, 

1930. This Act, the pro- 
visions of which were outlined in the Lazour 
GazeTTE, June, 1928, page 590, established a 
system of compulsory insurance against sick- 
ness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death and 
family responsibilities. It was estimated that 
the new system would affect 8,500,000 insured 
persons and 13,000,000 beneficiaries, and would 
entail an annual expenditure of about five 
billion francs. Compulsory insurance will 
apply to all wage earners of either sex, whose 
total remuneration does not exceed 50,000 
francs. This limit is increased to 18,000 francs 
for wage earners having one dependent child 
in each case, and it is further increased by 
2,000 francs in respect to each child after the 
first. The Act was to have taken effect six 
months after the date of the issuance of the 
regulations under its provisions, which would 
have been February 5, 1930. But shortly 
before the latter date the government decided 
to postpone the operation of the Act until 
certain proposed amendments had been fully 
considered, and it is now announced that it 
will become effective on the date mentioned 
above, namely July 1, 1930. 


Towards the end of 1929 


Proposals for the mayor of Detroit ap- 


stabilizing pointed a civic committee 
employment at to study unemployment, 
Detroit with particular reference to 


the seasonal fluctuation in 
automobile manufacturing. The committee re- 
ported on January 7, 1980, having found that 
unemployment was severe in Detroit in the 


latter part of 1929, though the year had been 
one of unusual activity; and that it persisted 
in spite of relief measures undertaken by 
public utilities, the construction industry, and 
the municipality. They conclude that the 
palliative methods now in use for unemploy- 
ment relief are obsolete: “ merely to speed up 
governmental construction,” they assert, “and 
to request our railroads and our public utilities 
to expedite their programs to alleviate the 
present situation, is only a temporary ex- 
pedient, and does not in any way approach 
the final solution of the periodic unemploy- 
ment situation in so far as Detroit as a muni- 
cipality is concerned, or the nation as a whole.” 

The remedy for unemployment, the com- 
mittee considers, must be looked for within 
industry itself and consists in methods of 
management tending to stabilize manufacture: 
“Future stabilization in output would be ad- 
vantageous to the public, to the workmen, 
and to Detroit and the nation, and a program 
benefiting all parties should certainly be put 
into effect, in spite of the many recognized. 
objections, as rapidly as the industry can 
educate the public to the necessity.” 

The committee recommends the following 
practical measures as a means of affording 
steady employment, even although such a 
policy might necessitate shorter hours and 
possibly lesser income: 

1. A reduction in price of cars in winter, 
and an increase in summer. This is to stimu- 
late buying in winter. 

2. Scientific control of field stocks of un- 
sold wars so that output will be greater than 
retail sales in the winter, and less in the 
summer. 

3. The public should be induced to look on 
a car as a means of transportation and not as 
a bonnet or a dress where style changes every 
time the moon changes. . that we should 
get over the craze for model changes (funda- 
mental changes in car design are not num- 
erous), and that the blame for this is that 
the public demands constant change anid will 
get it, and pay dearly for it. 

4. The things the automotive industry anid 
the public must do to stabilize employment 
in the industry....are as follows:—(a) Adopt 
a sliding scale of prices varying with the sea- 
sons; (b) Make less frequent model changes; 
(c) Chamge models in summer rather than 
winter; (d) Eliminate winter automobile 
shows; (e) Keep accurate records of stocks, 
sales and production; (f) Exercise sound judg- 
ment in forecasting sales; (g) Adopt produc- 
tion schedules which will cause field stocks 
to rise and fall in a predetermined scientific 
manner. 
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The eleventh annual report 
of the New Brunswick Vo- 
cational Education Board 
recently published, gives an 
account of the activities of 
the Board during the year ending October 31, 
1929. The report points out that last year 
1,020 pupils were enrolled in the full-time 
classes, with fourteen enrolled in short-term 
and special classes, while 2,504 pupils were 
enrolled in the evening classes. It is noted 
that in the latter, general education and dress- 
making were the most popular classes, the 
former with 504 and the latter with Sill 
students enrolled. The class of the last school 
year showed industrial high school courses 
established in seven of the composite high 
schools in the province. In these the student 
may take the regular academic high school 
course, and in addition may take either a 
commercial, home economics or industrial 
course. An illustration of the growing im- 
portance of pulp and paper making is found 
in the fact that in the Edmundston school 
last year twenty-four men attended a full- 
time day school in a pulp and paper making 
course. 


Vocational 
education in 
New Brunswick 


The Social Service Council 
Need for of Canada, in a recent 
vocational study of juveniles in peni- 
guidance of tentiaries secured the fol- 
juveniles lowing information as to the 


school records and the sub- 
sequent employment records of a group of 
1,258 boys who registered for employment at 
one industrial centre in Ontario. Of this 
group 70 per cent became factory workers; 
20 per cent office workers, and 10 per cent 
went to various trades. The proportion of 
boys who had not passed their high school 
entrance examination was 60 per cent; the 
proportion who passed their entrance, but 
did not go to high school was 20 per cent; 
the proportion who received their junior 
matriculation was 3 per cent; those who re- 
ceived their senior matriculation were about 
4 or 1 per cent. The proportion of boys in 
the group who had trouble in the way of con- 
tinuous employment was about 20 per cent, 
15 per cent being those who had no further 
than a lower school edweation and 4 per cent 
having received high school education of from 
one to four years. All matriculants with the 
exception of one case continued in the posi- 
tions they have obtained. Only through slack- 
ness in firms with which they were connected 
were they let out, owing to the employer 
having to decrease their staffs. 
The Massey Harris Employment Depart- 
ment recently took a census of the number 


of boys under 20 years of age, who had left 
employment, or had been discharged within 
the last 7 years. Practiically all the boys were 
over 16, yet very few had advanced beyond 
junior fourth book in the public schools. 
Altogether 1,499 boys were involved, their 
average stay being only 9 weeks, and only 107 
remaining longer than 6 months. Nearly a 
third (477) remained less than a week, and 
only about a ninth (163) stayed over 3 months. 
Nearly 400 (in actual numbers 396) were dis- 
charged because of unsatisfactory conduct, or 
inability to do the job. The employment 
manager stated that these boys practically all 
came from the “ non-academic” type, who do 
not care for the ordinary public school type 
of education. Staying but a short period in 
any job, they never become trained and “ de- 
velop into the floating type of labourer ” who, 
as they get older, become “a drug on the 
labour market,” and “compose the bulk of 
the city’s unemployed.” 

The Social and Industrial Review, published 
by the Department of Labour of the Union 
of South Africa, gave in its issue of February 
5 the results of a survey of juvenile place- 
ments in the Johannesburg district in 1929, 
reaching conclusions somewhat similar to 
those of the Social Service Council of Can- 
ada. An inquiry conducted under the auspices 
of the Juvenile Affairs Board, showed the fol- 
lowing conditions in regard to juvenile em- 
ployment: 

Slightly over one-third of the cases investi- 
gated proved to be highly satisfactory. It 
was found that in many cases the lads had 
been promoted and would be eligible for fur- 
ther promotion. Most of these cases were at- 
tending classes with a view to increasing their 
chances of advancement. One-sixth of the 
satisfactory cases were found to be engaged in 
blind alley occupations, some of them being 
office boys, others pages in hotels; some were 
spending their spare time in motor works and 
were hoping to obtain other employment 
through their own efforts. Reference is made 
to the “lamenitable fact” that so few of these 
boys kept in touch with the Juvenile Affairs 
Board. About half the number of cases dealt 
with had had three, four or five changes of em- 
ployment since obtaining their first job. Half 
of these cases had made as many as five 
changes within the past year. It was esti- 
mated that about a fifth had left on account 
of family troubles, or their parents having 
moved a considerable distance from the boys’ 
places of employment, These comprised the 
untraceable juveniles. The cause of so many 
changes was often found to be due to faults 
of character or an unfortunate lack of under- 
standing between employers and employees 
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Some of the juveniles were of a restless 
nature and did not know what they wanted. 
They would give up job after job. “The fact 
that half the lads placed in employment were 
always shifting was a strong indication that 
after-care work was necessary.” 


References to the progress 
Extension of of “vocational rehabilita- 
vocational tion” in the United States 
rehabilitation and Canada were made in 
period in the Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
United States 1927, page 702, and in 

previous issues. In 1920 
the United States Congress enacted the “ Fess- 
Kenyon” law providing for a system of fed- 
eral and state co-operation in re-establishing 
injured industrial workers. Under that Act 
the sum of one million dollars was to be dis- 
tributed annually among the States for a 
period of four years. In 1923 the provisions 
of the Act were extended to June 30, 1990. 
The Committee on Education of the House 
of Representatives, reporting favourably on a 
recent bill to extend the Act for a further 
period of three years, states as follows:— 


“To date 44 States of the Union have 
accepted the provisions of the national rehab- 
ilitation act and are co-operating with the 
Federal Government in restraining and return- 
ing to remunerative employment their dis- 
abled citizens. Some of the States are appro- 
priating three or four times the amount allot- 
ted by the Federal Government. This coun- 
selling, training, and placing of disabled per- 
sons costs on the average only $250 per 
case. Figures from the various States show 
that it costs from $300 to $500 annually to 
maintain these persons in idleness at State 
expense in poorhouses and other institutions 
before they are rehabilitated. The average 
age of rehabilitated persons is 30 years, which 
gives them on the average a working expec- 
tancy of 20 years. During the first year after 
rehabilitation they earn on an average more 
than the cost of their rehabilitation and still 
have a period of 19 years in which to be earn- 
ers. . 

“The rehabilitation program has been in 
operation for over nine years. During a large 
part of this period the work in the States first 
co-operating was in the experimental stage, 
as is now the case with those States which 
have inaugurated their program more recently. 
Therefore it is imperative that Federal aid be 
extended for such period of years as will give 
equal opportunity to all States in the develop- 
ment of standards of efficiency in practice and 
methods, 

“This is a humanitarian service, in that it 
helps those who are not able to help them- 


selves and places them in a position to live 
happy lives of usefulness, It is a social ser- 
vice in that it converts those who are not 
able to take their places in society into self- 
respecting citizens, It is an economic ser- 
vice in that it converts liabilities into assets.” 


Following the conferences 
Jurisdictional held during the past winter 
disputes in in the United States at the 
Building Trades suggestion of President 


Hoover (Lasour Gazerrs, 
December, 1929, page 1324) an agreement was 
reached in January between the unions and 
the organized employers in the building trades. 
President W. J. McSorley, of the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, recently explained that the 
agreement was for the purpose of avoiding 
strikes caused by disputes between unions as 
to which should perform certain classes of 
work. Such strikes, he declared, have in the 
past years cost great losses to the building 
industry. The general scheme now agreed 
upon provides, first, that there shall be no 
cessation of work pending the adjudication of 
an intra-union dispute, and second, the setting 
up of machinery for agreement through con- 
ciliation and, where necessary, arbitration of 
any matter in dispute. The system estab- 
lished under the new agreement may consist 
of a single board or of a series of regional 
boards made up of representatives of the 
unions and employers. If regional boards, 
favoured by some as providing quicker action, 
are set up, a national board or court of ap- 
peals will be formed to which any union may 
appeal, all men remaining at work meanwhile. 
Before 1919, when the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards was set up (Lasour 
Gazertn, January, 1921, page 63) jurisdictional 
strikes, usually originating in the development 
of new methods or materials, were frequent. 
The board settled scores of disputes and 
headed off thousands of strikes prior to 1926, 
but in that year it collapsed because of struc- 
tural weakness. Since then a common method 
of settling a dispute has been to call a strike, 
leaving the investor helpless to do anything 
while the unions involved fought it out. 
Employers, workmen, engineers and architects 
were represented on the old board. In the 
new board there will be only employers and 
representatives of the unions, probably with 
an arrangement whereby a different umpire 
will sit in each arbitration case. 





The province of Quebec Safety League re- 
cently issued, in its “Safety Leaflet” series, 
No. 25 on “Investigating Accidents,” also 
No. 26, on “Safety Methods in Repair Work”. 
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The Labour Educational Association of 
Ontario will hold its 28th annual convention 
in Niagara Falls, commencing May 24, the 
meeting to be held in Bampfield Hall, 644 
Erie avenue. The convention call urges 
affiliated organizations to submit resolutions 
for consideration three days prior to the open- 
ing of the convention. 





At the 1929 session of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature an amendment was made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act increasing the 
basis of compensation from 55 to 60 per cent 
of the average earnings of the injured work- 
man. The Nova Scotia Industrial Safety 
News points out that this change will mean 
an added cost to the employers of between 
7 and 8 per cent. “The only way this in- 
creased burden can be offset,” it is stated, “is 
by preventing accidents, and we hope all em- 


ployers will take effective action towards this 
end. The burden is more or less a mutual 
one, and the only way an individual firm can 
get any relief is through the general reduction 
in the number and severity of accidents in the 
industries with which it is grouped for assess- 
ment purposes.” 





The Nova Scotia Industrial Safety News, 
April, 1980, states that the Maritime Safety 
League is to be re-organized. It 1s pointed 
out that last year there were 1,482 accidents 
in the Maritime Provinces of which 348 were 
fatal. “When we read of one fatal accident 
the impression made upon the mind may not 
be very deep, but when we find that 348 lives 
were destroyed by accident in these three 
small provinces in one year, we cannot help 
but be deeply impressed. This is equivalent 
to wiping out a village of 3,480 inhabitants 
every ten years.” 





Imperial Service Medals 


Thirty-five employees of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment have been awarded Imperial Service 
Medals by His Majesty the King, as follows: 
Department of Justice 

Tinsmith-instructor: Vincent Bisson, St. 
Vincent de Paul, Quebec. 


Chief keeper: Felix Clermont, St. Vincent 
de Paul, Quebec. 


Department of Marine and Fisheries 
Lighthouse keeper: Edward Winchester 
Suthern, Westport, Nova Scotia. 
Post Office Department 
Letter Carriers: James Charters, Hamilton, 
Ontario; Dominick Killorn, Saint John, New 
Brunswick; Frederick Tubbs, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 


Department of Railways and Canals 

Agent: Peter Henry Sheeman, Dalhousie, 
New Brunswick. 

Assistant foreman: Anselme Nolin, Joffre, 
Quebec. 


Baggage master: Albert Judson Lutz, 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 
Blacksmith: Malcolm Ross, Stellarton, 


Nova Scotia. 

Carpenter: Bliss Botsford Wilson, Moncton, 
New Brunswick. 

Chief despatcher: Jasper Davison, Camp- 
bellton, New Brunswick. 

Drillman: John Michael Murray, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


for Canadian Employees 


Freight checkers: George Thomas Ingram, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Nathan Budd Leaman, 
Moncton, New Brunswick; James Albert 
Mullaney, Saint John, New Brunswick. 

General foreman: David Albert Seaman, 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Locomotive engineers: Louis Charles 
Auguste Dion, Riviére-du-Loup, Quebec; 
John Franck, Riviére-du-Loup, Quebec; Louis 
Filteau, Joffre, Quebec; John William Mce- 
David, Campbellton, New Brunswick; Ernest 
Oullet, Riviére-du-Loup, Quebec; Hugh Daniel 
Stewart, Stellarton, Nova Scotia. 

Locomotive fireman: Ludger 
Riviére-du-Loup, Quebec. 

Locomotive wipers: Albert Payne, Campbell- 
ton, New Brunswick; Murray Whooten, Mul- 
grave, Nova Scotia. 

Roadmaster: Thomas Henry McPherson, 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Section foreman: John Daniel McGregor, 
Trenton, Nova Scotia. 

Sectionman: Paul Dastous, St. Moise, Que- 
bec. 

Train baggagemaster: Charles Hill Porter, 
Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Standard rule inspector: Toussaint Treffle 
Marchessault, Levis, Quebec. 

Switchman: James Arbing, 
New Brunswick. 

Train master: Andrew Bunn, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 

Trackman: Edmond James 
Richmond, Prince Edward Island. 

Water service man: Joshua Morrell, Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick. 


Pelletier, 


Saint John, 


McDonald, 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


‘THE employment situation at the end of 

March was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 


Spring activity in the agricultural industry 
in the Province of Nova Scotia was just com- 
mencing. The fishing industry in this province 
reported good catches, although weather con- 
ditions were not particularly good for opera- 
tions. Considering the time of the yeur ac- 
tivities in the logging and lumbering industries 
were rather favourable, and it was anticipated 
that river driving would begin shortly. Pro- 
duction in the coal mining industry showed 
normal activity in that line. Manufacturing 
industries continued on about the same basis, 
without any curtailments being reported. Al- 
though some construction activity was notice- 
able in Halifax, building was rather quiet 
in other sections of the province. Transporta- 
tion was fair, while trade showed improve- 
ment. The usual number of orders for domes- 
tic workers were being received. 


As in Nova Scotia, farmers in the. Province 
of New Brunswick were starting their spring 
work. Fishing catches were rather fair, and 
lobster fishermen reported conditions as im- 
proving. Lumber operations were almost 
completed for the season, and there was a 
lull in this industry pending the beginning 
of river driving. Manufacturing was normally 
busy. Building and construction activity 
showed an upward tendency, and Moncton 
and Saint John showed rather substantial ac- 
tivity for this season of the year. T ransporta- 
tion and trade were both commented upon as 
being good. The usual demand for women 
domestic workers was being fairly well met. 


Except in the case of the Montreal office 
the employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec reported that orders for farm hands 
had not yet started to come in. This was 
the slack season in the logging industry, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of heavy cutting opcra- 
tions and pending river driving. Mines 
throughout the province showed normal ac- 
tivity, and it was expected that additional 
work, particularly prospecting, would be 
started in the near future. In Montreal the 
boot and shoe trades showed increased ac- 
tivity, as did also the clothing industry. 
Throughout the province textile manufactur- 
ing showed no alteration. Manufacturing in- 
dustries generally appeared to be in a rather 
satisfactory state. Building and construction 
activity showed a tendency to increase, with 


the result that orders for tradesmen and 
labourers registered with the employment of- 
fices were becoming more numerous. Rail- 
road transportation was active, but trade con- 
ditions were reported as quiet. The demand 
for and the supply of women domestic workers 
were about equal. 


Although there was a good supply of ex- 
perienced farm workers available at the On- 
tario employment oftices, the number of va- 
cancies being listed showed a substantial up- 
ward tendency. As might be expected at this. 
season of the year, the logging industry in 
the northern part of this provinee was fairly 
quiet, cutting having fallen off substantially 
and river driving not yet having been started. 
Plenty of men were available for any 
vacancies in the mining industry that might 
develop, but while only a few placements 
were being made this industry showed con- 
tinued normal activity. The changes in the 
condition of the manufacturing industry 
throughout the province were not particularly 
numerous, though such changes as were oc- 
curring indicated increased activity. Weather 
conditions had scarcely yet improved to the 
point where the building and construction ac- 
tivity would materially benefit, with the result 
that the volume of work in this line being 
proceeded with at the present time was not 
particularly large. The demand for women 
domestic workers was about the usual, and 
no serious shortages of applicants were re- 
ported. 

Backward spring weather in the Province of 
Manitoba was holding up the demand for 
farm hands, which did not show the expected 
increase; plenty of experienced applicants 
were available to take such jobs as were offer- 
ing. Building and construction, particularly 
in the City of Winnipeg, were optimistically 
commented upon, especially as regards the 
prospects for the forthcoming season. Though 
some men were still being placed in the log- 
ging industry a slackening off was reported. 
Reports indicated that factories were fairly 
busy. Demands for unskilled labour for 
casual jobs were not particularly numerous. 
Vacancies for women domestic workers were 
filled as they were registered. 


Although the Saskatchewan employment of- 
fices generally reported an improved demand 
for farm workers, there was no shortage of 
competent applicants, and the really - heavy 
demands for workers had not yet inade them- 
selves felt. Very few vacancies for building 
and construction workers had yet been noti- 
fied to the various employment offices. Log- 
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ging and sawmilling activity was particularly 
Although a fair number of casual 


brisk. 
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orders for labour were being received, there 


was no difficulty in meeting these demands. 
Requirements for women domestic workers 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 








Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption:. .../J7ee.. sas: 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 
Customs duty collected........ $ 


Bank debts to individual 
ACCOUNLS Aun cc... ene ces $ 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 


Bank deposits, savings......... 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common Stocks: ese 

iPrelerreGd StOCKS. eeeepeiri se: +s 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 


CO eC) 


(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members).........-- 


Trim orabtone ...'). saeereteiveeiecis tre ste 


Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue, 
freishite sss ...ahepas ee cars 
(°) Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, gross earnings....... 
(7) Operating expen es...... $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Hines)... - Soe $ 


Building permits. /os-sceses: $ 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 
Mineral production— 

ISSO eae oe’ oa eee ene tons 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 

Merroalloys... . <ceerreans.. tons 

OBL, ccc cine'e « so SRReMEN ous cee tons 
Crude petroleum imports...... gal. |.. 
inubberiimports: igaeean. eee lbs. 
Cottonamports. .. merece lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

[tint 513 5) a deine auburn bd.ft. 
Blour production. . scp. sacs bbls 
Sugar manufactured........... lbs. 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ k.w.h. 
(9) Sales of insurance........... 
INGWISDIIRGS. «s,s nice stele cis ote tons 
Automobiles, passenger.............|.. 
(1°) Index of physical volume of 

DUSINCSSA . «cae maeram das ree slercilice 

Industrial production....... Seroe ues 

Manutacturing | Woo acdsee. «icvtete 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending M 
(10) The index of the physical volume of 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial c 





(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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March February January 
ate sound gases 149,071,910} 160,279,066 
AL ae a eo 80,922,161 84,910,377 
CM SOT ere 66, 689, 817 73,507,327 
ead aM arte SIA 13, 033, 490 13,177,425 
POW sth Sau, 2, 815,024,273] 3,211,421, 766 
Sr at ihre 158,630,027} 156,062,061 
Hes Riemer 1,439, 735,775] 1,439,814, 864 
A Aer Na 1,361, 998,574] 1,883,806, 716 
157-6 155-3 155-7 
100-9 98-8 97-9 
101:3 102-3 102-3 
91-9 94-0 95-6 
21-96 22-12 22-17 
19° 209 264 
3,548,571 7,539, 155 6,171, 769 
110-2 111-6 111-2 
11-5 10-8 11-4 
ory wale tte ese 3, 9638 3, 366 
237,774 231, 660 225,408 
18, 453, 105 16,451,201 16, 822, 069 
Be oe, RMT Re PCTS ew a's ame 16,563,022 
eats Sea 12,053,903 12,671, 403 
aa ira T, ea 11,202,411 11, 935, 620 
2,210, 241, 635 
lsh eee ALG 8,827,870 7,189,741 
24, 263,000 28,464,400 37,529, 900 
72,582 70, 600 87,079 
117,487 106, 612 115,200 
5,279 4,612 6,948 
EeD sc MAURRAS) 1,185,458 1,630,178 
AOR Sh np aaA 73,746, 000 77,727,000 
Ba ny Becca aid 5,039,000 6, 365, 000 
HAREM 7,673,000 10, 626, 000 
me aes 165,376,408] 118,271,037 
ee ern | eesaar etic s+ soars 1,168,000 
Be ob ie 54,400,000 31,239,000 
be rier 49,700,000 49, 922,000 
Uta Meaphonare | 45,159,000 46, 268,000 
ak), Oat, SR 189, 154 206, 305 
BO AS Seats 13,021 8,856 
See eee 155-0 168-4 
Hene heicdes 164-3 187-8 
Ab een ee 153-6 151-3 
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were on the increase, but plenty of applicants 
were available. 

Demands for farm help in the Province of 
Alberta also were on the increase, but there 
was no shortage of suitable applicants, and 





1929 
February January 
252,810,151] 180,854,473) 194,254,726 
135,289,621 97,042,055 96,958,301 
114,763,270 82,259,345 94,942,041 
22,269,412 15,506, 308 14, 753, 062 


3,982,171, 969 


188, 726, 256 


1,512,079, 960 
1, 294, 059, 127 


259, 457 


22,888,042 
16, 903, 677 


17,538, 585 


13, 582, 309 


3,166, 726, 527 


24,056, 656 
27,125,300 


16,671,000 
285, 493, 890 
1,631,000 
54,461,000 


47,436,000 


3, 427,281,316 


1,518, 536, 768 
1, 248, 466, 643 


2,866, 243,191 


162, 332, 853 


209-4 
108-1 
98-1 


264,214 


19,614,509 
16, 460, 137 


12, 666, 872 


10,465,330 
28,425,800 


154, 106, 766 
1,600,000 
44,463,000 








4,095,329, 745 


158, 119, 625 


1,525, 986, 284 
1, 220, 963, 096 


207-4 


2,532,865 
109-1 

6:6 

4,164 
235, 603 


18,177, 685 
16,235, 672 


15,865,599 


13, 969, 667 


3,110,722, 498 


8, 416, 880 
41,962,000 


87,764 
116, 260 
6,475 
1,536, 641 
57,449, 000 
8,420, 000 
18,485, 000 


111,709,490 
1,698,000 
17,746, 000 


48, 641,000 
50, 116,000 
212,191 
17,164 


211-6 
209-0 
180-9 


(9) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


business includes forestry, mi 


ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, 


arch 29, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 
ning, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
ommodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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peak demands such as received in other years 
were not anticipated. The building and con- 
struction season had not yet really begun, 
although a fair volume of work of this char- 
acter was being proceeded with. There was 
a fair demand for mill hands and logging 
workers. The coal mines showed lessened 
activity. Vacancies and applicants for female 
domestic work were about equal. 


The logging and lumbering industry through- 
out the Province of British Columbia was 
not uniform in that some districts reported 
improvement, while others reported no change. 
Metal mines continued to operate with normal 
activity. Building and construction prospects 
were rather favourable, and considerable work 
was being carried on. Some minor improve- 
ments in the manufacturing group were noted. 
The women’s division of the Vancouver em- 
ployment office showed increased activities. 
Generally speaking, the present conditions, 
considering the time of year and future pros- 
pects, were rather favourable in this province. 


Largely owing to seasonal 
EMPLOYERS’ losses in the out-of-door in- 
REPORTS dustries, there was a decline 


in employment at the begin- 
ning of March, according to monthly state- 
ments furnished to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by 7,127 of the larger employers of 
labour throughout Canada. The working 
forces of these firms aggregated 960,394 per- 
sons, as compared with 973,460 in the pre- 
ceding month. This increase caused the index 
number, (based on the average for 1926 as 
100), to decline from 111-6 on February 1 
to 110-2 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with 111-4, 102:6, 97-5, 92-6, 88-1, 
91-8, 91:0, 82-9 and 89-1 on March 1, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. 

The trend was downward in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, but in British Columbia improve- 
ment was indicated. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, gains were registered in manufactures, 
particularly in iron and steel works, and trans- 
portation and trade were also busier. Logging, 
mining, communications and construction, 
however, reported seasonal losses. In Quebec, 
the decrease was due to seasonal curtailment 
in logging and construction. Manufacturing 
and transportation, on the other hand, were 
decidedly brisker. In Ontario, iron and steel, 
- textiles and lumber recorded considerable re- 
covery, and mining, communications and trade 
were also more active, while construction and 
logging were seasonally slack. In the Prairie 
Provinces, manufacturing showed increases, 
while mining, transportation and trade re- 
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ported reduced activity. In British Columbia,. 
manufacturing, particularly of lumber pro- 
ducts, recorded important advances in em-. 
ployment, as did logging, transportation and 
construction, while mining was slacker. 

Employment declined in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg, but the 
trend was favourable in Ottawa, Windsor and 
the Adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver. 
In Montreal, there were reductions, chiefly in 
construction, while considerable improvement 
was shown in manufactures, especially in iron 
and steel and textile factories. In Quebec, 
manufacturing and construction afforded less 
employment, while other industries recorded 
only small general changes. In Toronto, iron 
and steel and pulp and paper factories re- 
ported a considerable decrease, and there was 
also a seasonal falling-off in construction. On 
the other hand, textile plants, services and 
trade afforded more employment than on 
In Ottawa, iron and steel plants 
were more active, and trade was also rather 
brisker. In Hamilton, manufacturing,  es- 
pecially of iron and steel products and electri- 
cal apparatus and building materials showed 
less employment. In the Border Cities, pro- 
nounced improvement was indicated, mainly 
in automobile factories. In Winnipeg, the 
decline was largely in trade, while manu- 
factures were somewhat busier. In Vancou- 
ver, construction and transportation recorded 
small gains. 

A review of the returns by industries shows. 
improvement in manufactures, notably in iron 
and steel, lumber and textile factories. On 
the other hand, logging, construction, mining, 
transportation, communications and _ trade 
showed seasonal curtailment. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1930. 


There was a slight decline in. 
the volume of employment 
afforded local trade union 
members at the close of Feb- 
ruary, the 1,760 labour organizations from 
which reports were tabulated, with 209,327 
members, indicating 11°5 per cent of inac- 
tivity, compared with 10-8 per cent in Janu- 
ary. The situation was also less favourable 
than in February last year, when 6:8 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
work. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
unions reflected an upward employment trend’ 
during February from the previous month, 
the tendency in the remaining provinces 
being toward lessened employment. The- 
changes, however, were not outstanding. All 
provinces contributed a share to the unem-- 
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ployment increase recorded over February of 
last year, Saskatchewan and Alberta unions 
showing the most noteworthy curtailment. 
A more detailed article with tabular state- 
ments on unemployment among local trade 
unions appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of Febru- 


EMPLOYMENT ary, 1930, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
Reports. ada made 23,1382 references 


of persons to vacancies and 
effected’ a total of 22,073 placements, of which 
10,965 were in regular employment and 11,108 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 7,839 were of men and 3,126 of 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 36,228 workers, of whom 25,715 were 
men and 10,508 were women, while employers 
notified the Service of opportunities for 15,947 
men and 7,228 women, a total of 23,175 vacan- 
cies. A decline was shown in the volume of 
business transacted when a comparison was 
made with the figures of the preceding month, 
but a slight increase was indicated when the 
figures were compared with those of February 
last year. Reports for January, 1930, showed 
27,365 vacancies offered, 43,790 applications 
made, and 25,929 placements effected, while in 
February, 1929, there were recorded 21,899 
positions available, 31,982 applications for 
work, and 20,184 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of 
the work of the offices for the month of Febru- 
ary, 1930, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ConTRACTS value of permits issued in 61 
AWARDED. cities during February, 1930, 


was $8,827,870, as compared 
with $7,189,741 in the preceding month and 
with $10,465.330 in February a year ago. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the contracts awarded for March totalled 
$24,263,000. This is a high total for March 
judging from the records of past years. March 
a year ago reached twenty-seven millions. 
Of the March, 1980, total, $11,561,000 was for 
business buildings; $5,135,700 was for engineer- 
ing purposes; $1,442,300 was for industrial 
purposes. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during March by provinces was as 
follows: Ontario, $9,595,000; Quebec, $8,680,- 
100; British Columbia, $2,128,500; Saskatche- 
wan, $927,800; Nova Scotia, $848,400; Mani- 
toba, $758,800; Alberta, $755,600; New Bruns- 
wick, $559,600; Prince Edward Island, $9,200. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the corre- 
sponding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 369. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that the physical volume of busi- 
ness in Canada was uneven during February, 
a moderate advance after seasonal adjust- 
ment being shown in manufacturing produc- 
tion. The operations of the motor car industry 
expanded considerably and the imports of 
crude petroleum denoted preparations for an 
active season in the oil industry. The re- 
ceipts from other countries during the first 
two months of this year were more than 
151,000,000 gallons, compared with 102,900,000 
gallons in the same months of last year. The 
daily average output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings showed a moderate increase over Janu- 
ary, the production in February amounting to 
106,612 long tons, The lumber industry was 
less active in February and the production of 
newsprint showed a recession. The exports 
of wood pulp at 66,512 tons were 18-5 per 
cent over the same month of 1929. The index 
of manufactures, after adjustment for seasonal 
tendencies, was 153:6 in February compared 
with 151-3 in the preceding, Mining opera- 
tions showed a decline in February from the 
preceding month after adjustment for the 
difference in the length of the months. 

A drop of 42 per cent in the output of coal 
from Alberta mines in February, as compared 
with the total for the preceding month, was 
the chief factor in reducing the Dominion 
output for the month to a point 26 per cent 
below the figures for January, according to a 
statement issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at Ottawa. Decreased railway con- 
sumption of coal was given as the principal 
cause of the lessened output. Coal mining 
during February totalled 1,185,458 tons, a 
decrease of 11 per cent from the five-year 
February average of 1,333,328 tons. Febru- 
ary’s output included 861,233 tons of bitumin- 
ous coal, 46,810 tons of sub-bituminous and 
277,415 tons of lignite. Nova Scotia was the 
leading producing province, with an output 
of 473,723 tons or 40 per cent of the total 
production. Alberta mines produced 443,462 
tons or 37 per cent of the total production, 
British Columbia’s output amounted to 197,162 
tons; Saskatchewan, 50,760 tons; and New 
Brunswick 20,451 tons. 

Production of coke pig iron in Canada dur- 
ing February amounted to 70,600 long tons. 
This tonnage was 19 per cent under the output 
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of 87,079 tons in January and 25 per cent 
less than the total of 93,939 tons reported for 
February of last year. Compared with the 
figures for the previous month, data for Febru- 
ary showed a gain in the output of basic iron, 
but this was more than offset by lower ton- 
nages for the foundry and malleable grades. 
Basic iron advanced to 51,262 tons from 48,898 
tons while foundry iron dropped to 18,522 
tons from 30,078 tons and malleable iron to 
816 tons from 8,108 tons in January. 


Production of ferro-alloys in Canada dur- 
ing February at 4,821 tons was 31 per cent 
lower than the 6,943 tons reported for the 
previous month. 

Production of steel ingots and direct steel 
castings in Canada during February at 106,612 
tons was slightly under the 115,200 tons of the 
previous month and was also below the 
117,445 tons made in February of a year ago. 
The reduction from January was due to the 
lower output of steel ingots, basic open hearth 
ingots having dropped to 97,211 tons from 
105,043 tons, electric ingots to 1,873 tons from 
2,144 tons and alloy ingots from basic fur- 
naces, to 880 tons from 1,457 tons. Direct 
steel castings were slightly higher at 6,648 
tons as against 6,556 tons in January. 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade prepared by the Depart- 
TRADE. ment of National Revenue 

shows that in February, 1930, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $80,922,161, as compared with 
$84,910,377 in the preceding month and with 
$97,042,055 in February, 1930. The chief im- 
ports in February were: Iron and its products, 
$18,952,256; Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $13,670,352; Non-metallic minerals and 
products $11,046,082. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
February, 1930, amounted to $66,689,817, as 
compared with $73,507,327 in January, 1930, 
and with $82,259,345 in February, 1929. The 
chief exports in February, 1980, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $19,075,205; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$13,902,897; Non-ferrous metals and _ their 
products, $10,810,013. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in March, 1930, was less than half that occur- 
ring during February, 1930, when a strike of 
women’s clothing factory workers in Toronto, 
involving approximately 2,000 workers, caused 
about 12,000 days’ time loss. As compared 
with March, 1929, the figures for March, 1930, 
show that about the same number of workers 
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were involved in the three disputes occurring 
this year as in the fourteen which were re- 
corded for the same month in 1929, the time 
loss being greater. There were in existence 
during the month three disputes, involving 
1,582 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
5,484 working days, as compared with five 
disputes involving 2,952 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 13,840 working days in Feb- 
ruary. In March, 1929, there were on record 
fourteen disputes, involving 1,508 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 3,723 working days. 
At the end of the month there were two 
disputes recorded as strikes and _ lockouts 
involving approximately eighty workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average fam- 
ily of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was again lower at $11.67 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
$11.83 for February; $11.23 for March, 1929: 
$10.92 for March, 1928; $11.05 for March, 
1927; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 for 
March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 
for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; 
$13.23 for March, 1921; $15.98 for March, 
1920; and $7.68 for March, 1914. The most 
important changes were seasonal declines in 
the prices of eggs and butter, while less 
important declines occurred in the prices of 
milk, flour, beans and tea. The prices of 
beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon and cheese 
were slightly higher. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.96 at the beginning of 
March, as compared with $22.12 for February; 
$21.52 for March, 1929; $21.15 for March, 
1928; $21.29 for March, 1927; $21.77 for 
March, 1926; $21 for March, 1925; $21 for 
March, 1924; $21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 
for March, 1922; $23.87 for March, 1921; 
$25.01 for March, 1920; $20 for March, 1918; 
and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel was practi- 
cally unchanged. No changes were reported 
in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
substantially lower at 91-9 for March, as com- 
pared with 94-0 for February; 96-1 for March, 
1929; 97:7 for March, 1928; 97-3 for March, 
1927; and 101-3 for March, 1926. In the 
grouping according to chief component ma- 
terials seven of the eight main groups de- 
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Rena a oe se ay Pe ne 


clined while one was unchanged. The Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group and the 
Animals and their Products group were both 
substantially lower, the former due to lower 
prices for grains, rubber and sugar, which 
more than offset higher prices for oatmeal 
and rolled oats, and the latter due to lower 
prices for salmon, hides, calves, hogs, butter 
and eggs. The other groups which declined 
were: the Textiles and Textile Products 
group, because of lower prices for cotton, silk 


and wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to lower quotations for 
spruce lumber, lath and ground wood pulp; 
the Iron and its Products group, due to de- 
clines in the prices of steel plates, range boilers 
and wire nails; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, 
due to lower prices for lead, silver, tin, zinc 
and solder; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, due to lower prices “>r shellac 
and camphor gum. The Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group was unchanged. 





Mineral Production 


A preliminary statement on mineral produc- 
tion in the Province of Quebec during the year 
1929 recently issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Highways and Mines, indicates 
that the value of the production of mines and 
quarries reached a new high record of $44,- 
814,021—an increase of $7,488,734 or 20 per 
cent over 1928. The preliminary production 
figures and valuations are subject to revision, 
and the final report will be published later. 
It is pointed out that Quebec maintains its 
position of third place (reached in 1918) as a 
mineral producer among Canadian provinces, 
being exceeded only by Ontario and British 
Columbia. The mining industry in 1929 was 
not unduly affected by the slight reaction in 
the last three months of the year, and “it is 
very likely that in 1930 the curve of Quebec’s 
mineral production, which has risen steadily 
year by year from $19,000,000 in 1924 to 
$44,814,021 in 1929, will continue to show an 
annual increase.” 

The value of the 1929 mineral production 
is subdivided into groups as follows: Building 
materials, $16,951,630; non-metallic minerals, 
~ $14,233,108; metallic products, $13,629,288, 
these figures representing respective propor- 
tions to the total value of production of 38 
per cent, 32 per cent and 30 per cent. 


During the fiscal year 1929 the number of 
miners’ certificates issued numbered 3,086, as 
compared with 4,090 for the preceding year. 
The number of claims recorded in 1929 was 
9,544 as against 13,707 in 1928. While these 
figures would seem to indicate a decrease in 
prospecting activities, or in staking new 
ground, the apparent diminution is ascribed to 
the fact that prospectors gave more time to 
working claims already staked. 


The remarkable increase in the production 
of the metals is considered the outstanding 
feature of the Quebec mining industry. Some 
idea of the rapid development is indicated by 
the fact that in 1926 the value of metallic 
products (lead, zinc, copper, gold and silver) 
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was $1,900,000. In 1929 this had increased to 
$13,629,288. This increase is attributed to the 
production of the Rouyn camp and to the 
operation of the Horne copper smelter at 
Noranda. 

In non-metallic minerals, asbestos showed a 
substantial increase both in tonnage and in 
value, as compared with 1928. Asbestos to 
the quantity of 306,055 tons, valued at $13,- 
172,581, was shipped from the mines in 1929, 
while in 1928 the production was 273,033 tons 
valued at $11,238,361. Increases in production 
were also registered in mica, feldspar and 
magnesite. 

The production of building materials and 
clay products for the year 1929 reached a 
value of ‘$16,951,630. The preliminary figures 
represent but a slight decrease on the valua- 
tion of these products from 1928, a record 
having been established in the production of 
building materials during that year. Import- 
ant gains were recorded during 1929 in the 
Portland cement industry, the valuation being 
in excess of 1928 by over $800,000. The con- 
sumption of cement amounted to 5,169,508 
barrels which shows an appreciable increase 
over the previous year. 





The Cape Breton Electric Company, Lim- 
ited, of Sydney, Nova Scotia, has for a num- 
ber of years been having a monthly inspection 
of its entire plant carried on by employees 
appointed by an Employees’ Safety Council. 
In addition to the personal safety feature, 
the work of this Committee covers inspection 
of fire hazard and general plant housekeeping, 
all of which are more or less related. This 
Committee is given an entirely free hand and 
officials of the Committee do not regularly 
attend their meetings unless requested to do 
so. This is done for the purpose of removing 
any possible feeling that their Committee is 
being dominated or held down by any official. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTI- 
GATION ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1930 


URING the month of March an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was received in 
the Department of Labour from checkers em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Steamships 
on the waterfront at Halifax, N.S., being 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad ,Employees. The application stated 
that the dispute grew out of the refusal of the 
officers of the Canadian National Steamships 
to meet a committee of employees for the 
purpose of negotiating a proposed agreement 
covering wages and working conditions, forty 
employees being directly affected. 
‘Officers of the Department took the matter 
up with the representatives of the respective 


parties concerned and negotiations were under 
way at the close of the month. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways on 
the one hand and certain of their checkers, 
etc., employed on the Montreal wharf, on the 
other hand, was completed shortly after the 
close of the month by the appointment of 
Mr. Raoul Lacroix, of Montreal, P.Q., as 
third member and chairman. The appoint- 
ment was made on the joint recommendation 
of the other board members, Messrs. Errol 
M. McDougall, K.C., and J. T. Foster, both 
iof Montreal, nominees of the employers and 
employees, respectively. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH. 31, 1930 


URING the past twelve months the ser- 
vices of the Department of Labour were 
utilized in connection with a number of labour 
disputes. In some of these cases strikes or 
lockouts had already occurred, and in others 
cessation of work appeared to be imminent 
or there was difficulty in carrying on negotia- 
tions in connection with wages and working 
conditions. In most cases the proceedings 
were under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, which empowers the Muin- 
ister to inquire into the causes and circum- 
stances of a dispute, and to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, appointing a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, prelimin- 
ary inquiries by officers of the Department 
resulted in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without further proceedings through 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Act. 

The following is a list of the most im- 
portant cases in connection with which 
mediation work was performed during the 
year by personal intervention on the part of 
the Minister of Labour, or by officials of the 
Department, on request of one or both parties 
to the dispute. 

Toronto, Onr—During April, 1929, a dis- 
pute arose between the plumbers and one sec- 


tion of the Master Plumbers’ Association 
which finally developed into a cessation of 
work involving a large number of workmen. 
Through direct. negotiations by the Minister 
of Labour an agreement was finally reached 
and the men returned to work. 


Monrreau, P.Q.—Approximately 800 painters 
and decorators employed by various firms in 
Montreal declared a strike in April, 1929, de- 
manding a wage increase from 70c. to $1.00 
per hour. A representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour offered his services as a media- 
tor. Negotiations ensued which resulted in a 
three-year agreement being signed by 22 em- 
ployers providing for a wage rate of 80rc., 85c. 
and 90. 


OsHawa, Ont.—The tool and die makers 
(night shift) in the employ of the General 
Motors at Oshawa, Ont., ceased work in April, 
1929, alleging various grievances. The Muinis- 
ter of Labour discussed this matter directly 
with the officials of the Company and as a 
result all the men who were available were 
reinstated, 

Saskatoon, Sask—The electric linesmen 
employed by the City of Saskatoon requested 
the assistance of the Department in April, 
1929, in respect to certain alleged grievances 
having to do with wage rates. This matter 
was dealt with by one of the Departmental 
officers, who arranged a meeting between the 
City Commissioner and representatives of the 
men, and a settlement was effected. 
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Sant JoHn, N.B—In May, 1929, the black- 
smiths employed by the Saint John Drydock 
and Shipbuilding Company, Saint John, N.B., 
solicited the help of the Department in bring- 
ing about a wage adjustment. A Depart- 
mental mediator was assigned to this case with 
the result that a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment ‘was signed. 


MercoaL, Atta—A dispute arose in May, 
1929, between the miners and the management 
of the McLeod River Collieries at Mercoal, 
Alta., the miners alleging that their agree- 
ment had been violated, and a strike was 
threatened. This dispute was adjusted 
through the efforts of an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Monrreat, P.Q—A strike involving car- 
penters and the General Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation at Montreal took place in May, 1929, 
over wage rates, a large number of men being 
affected. Through the efforts of a representa- 
tive of the Department an agreement was 
reached between the parties concerned which 
provided for an increase in wages, 


Hauirax, N.S.—A representative of the De- 
partment of Labour was asked in May, 1929, 
to assist in the adjustment of a dispute in 
respect to wages, working conditions and the 
reinstatement of certain employees between 
the National Fish Company and its em- 
ployees in Halifax. An arrangement was 
arrived at, satisfactory to all concerned. 


PererBOoROUGH, Ont.—During May, 1929, a 
strike developed involving certain plush wea- 
vers in the employ of the Dominion Worsteds 
at Peterborough, Ont. The strike was due 
to an alleged violation of wage contracts of 
certain employees brought from England. Two 
Departmental mediators were assigned to this 
case and as a result the Company agreed to 
reinstate the men concerned. It developed, 
however, that the three men involved pre- 
ferred to return to England. Their wishes 
were acceded to, the Company paying all ex- 
penses in this connection. 


Orrawa, Ont.—Officials of the Local Union 
of Painters and Decorators were anxious to 
deal directly with the Master Painters in re- 
gard to wages and working conditions but 
were unable to bring about a meeting with 
their employers. In June, 1929, they applied 
to the Department of Labour for assistance in 
this matter and an attempt was made to in- 
duce the Master Painters to meet the men in 
committee, but without success. 


Hauirax, N.S—The building trades in Hali- 
fax in the spring of 1929 were asking for a 
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general increase in wages. Negotiations be- 
tween certain organizations and the Mech- 
anical Builders’ Exchange had resulted in a 
deadlock. Through the efforts of a mediator 
of the Department of Labour new agreements 
satisfactory to all concerned were reached. 


Netson, B.C—Trouble developed in July, 
1929, on the Nelson Daily News with the re- 
sult that certain printers ceased work, alleging 
violation of their agreement in respect to ap- 
prentices. This dispute was handled by one 
of the Departmental officers but a solution 
of the difficulty could not be reached. 


Lonpon, Ont.—Milk drivers in the employ 
of several companies in London struck in 


. August, 1929, for improved working conditions 


and a signed agreement. The strike was of 
very short duration and the men’s claims were 
granted. Previous to the strike an officer of 
this Department was helpful to some extent 
and arranged conferences between employer 
and employee. 


Fort Witu1AM, Ont.—The electrical workers 
in the employ of the Fort William Utilities 
Commission and Port Arthur Utilities Com- 
mission brought to the attention of the De- 
partment their inability to solve certain diffi- 
culties existing between themselves and their 
employers. In August, 1929, a Departmental 
mediator visited Port Arthur and interviewed 
all concerned in the dispute. Being unable to 
adjust the matter locally he endeavoured to 
have the matter referred to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. The repre- 
sentatives of the men were quite agreeable to 
this procedure but the consent of the em- 
ployers could not be obtained. 


Prince Rupert, B-C.—The machinists in the 
employ of the Prince Rupert Drydock Com- 
pany in August, 1929, threatened to strike over 
a wage dispute. Due to the efforts of a media- 
tor of the Department of Labour the threat- 
ened strike did not ensue. 


Hauirax, N.S.—A number of common 
labourers in the employ of the Foundation 
Company of Canada engaged on the construc- 
tion of the hotel and depot at Halifax struck 
in September, 1929, for a wage increase from 
35c. to 40c. per hour. An oflicer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour took charge of this dispute 
with the result that the men were reinstated 
and the 40c. rate made effective. 


Fort Wrimu1AM, Onr.—Paper makers in the 
employ of the Great Lakes Paper Company, 
Fort William, Ontario, threatened to strike 
over wage rates in September, 1929. Through 
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the efforts of the Minister of Labour this 
strike was prevented. ; 


Toronto, Ont.—Coppersmiths in the employ 
of the Coulter Copper and Brass Company, 
Toronto, struck in October, 1929, for increased 
wages. A Departmental mediator arranged 
several conferences between employers and 
employees at which he was present but a set- 
tlement could not be reached and the strike 
continued. 

Saint Joun, N.B—Machinists in the em- 
ploy of T. McAvity & Sons, Saint John, in 
October, 1929, notified the Department that a 
dispute existed between their membership and 
the Company in respect to wage rates and 
asked the assistance of the Department in 
avoiding a serious outcome. Through media- 
tion of a representative of the Department a 
mutually satisfactory agreement was reached 
which provided for a considerable increase in 
wages. 


Hatirax, N.'S—The union painters engaged 
on the new T. Eaton Company building, Hali- 
fax, threatened to strike in October, 1929, on 
account of the contractor employing non- 
union labour. Through the efforts of an officer 
of the Department of Labour the difficulty 
was adjusted. 


MontreaL, P.Q—A dispute took place in 
October, 1929, between the operative plasterers 
and cement finishers and the Montreal 
Builders’ Exchange in respect to wage rates. 
An officer of the Department, acting as a 
mediator, arranged for arbitration proceedings 
and through this medium a settlement was 
reached. 


Saint Joun, N.B—Machinists employed by 
the Saint John Drydock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Saint John, N.B., notified the De- 
partment in November, 1929, of their inability 
to reach an agreement with the Company in 
respect to overtime rates. A mediator of the 
Department arranged a meeting between the 
employers and employees and an agreement 
was reached. 


Hauirax, N.S—A serious dispute arose in 
Halifax in December, 1929, between the long- 
shoremen and the various shipping agencies in 
respect to wages and working conditions. After 
prolonged negotiations a mediator of the De- 
partment was successful in bringing about a 
satisfactory settlement and signed agreement. 


Winnieec, Man.—Employees in the Fort 
Rouge Rail Plant of the Canadian National 
Railways, Winnipeg, brought to the attention 
of the Department certain grievances and 
asked for an investigation. A mediator of the 
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Department visited the Fort Rouge Plant and 
later on interviewed the Company officials. 
As a result of his visit certain understandings 
were reached which, to a considerable extent, 
adjusted the matters complained of. 


‘Catcary, AttTs—Representations had been 
made to the Department of Labour to the 
effect that the wage rates on the Ghost River 
Power development for the Calgary Power 
Company were not in accordance with the pre- 
vailing rates. After thorough investigation 
and prolonged negotiations the Minister of 
Labour brought about a settlement of this 
dispute in December, 1929. As a result of this 
settlement back wages were paid to the various 
employees to the amount of approximately 
$16,000. 

Winnieec, Man.—The trackmen employed 
by the Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
advised the Department in December, 1929, 
that their agreement with this Company had 
been violated in connection with reduction of 
staff, and requested that an officer of the De- 
partment should deal with the question. An 
officer proceeded to Winnipeg and after several 
conferences with a committee of the men and 
also with Company officials a solution of the 
difficulty was found. 


Hauirax, N.S.—In October, 1929, labourers 
employed on work being done at Pier 27, 
South Terminals, Halifax, ceased work de- 
manding an increase in wages from 35c. to 40c. 
per hour. An officer of the Department of 
Labour dealt with this dispute at once and a 
rate of 40c. per hour, which is recognized as 
the prevailing rate in Halifax, was put into 
effect. 

Sypnney, N.S.—The longshoremen at North 
Sydney brought to the Minister’s attention in 
February, 1930, difficulty they were experi- 
encing as to wage rates at that port and re- 
quested assistance in bringing about an adjust- 
ment of what they termed unfair conditions. 
An officer of the Department was assigned to 
this case and as a result of his efforts a con- 
siderable number of steamship agents entered 
into an agreement with the longshoremen’s 
organization, which is said to be satisfactory 
to all concerned. 


HamMitton, Ont.—In response to requests 
from employees of the full-fashioned hosiery 
department of the Mercury Mills, Hamilton, 
Ontario, who had ceased work in February, 
1930, over a requirement of the Company that 
they should give advance notice in writing 
before becoming members of a labour organ- 
ization two mediators of the Department pro- 
ceeded to Hamilton and were successful in 
bringing about an agreement which eliminated 
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this requirement and provided for the rein- 
statement of all the employees concerned 
without discrimination. 


HamiLton, ONt.—The printers employed by 
the Hamilton Herald and Spectator had 
reached a deadlock in their negotiations with 
the newspaper management in regard to a new 
agreement, the old agreement having expired 
during the negotiations, in February, 1930. 
This dispute had reached a stage where strike 
breakers were on hand and cessation of work 
appeared imminent. Through intervention of 
the Minister both sides to the dispute agreed 
to accept Departmental mediation. Two offi- 
cers of the Department were therefore sent to 
Hamilton and as a result of their efforts a new 
wage agreement covering a period of three 
years was signed. This agreement provided 
for an increase in wages and proved satisfac- 
tory to both parties. 

GurELPH, Ont—In February, 1930, the em- 
ployees of the metal polishing department of 
the Guelph Stove Company, Guelph, informed 
the Department that discrimination was being 
shown by the Company, resulting in the laying 
off of two or more officials of the local Union, 


and further complaint of a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in piece work rates, and requested the 
assistance of the Department in bringing 
about an adjustment. Two mediators pro- 
ceeded to Guelph to make an investigation 
and interviewed the management. The Gen- 
eral Manager declined to make any conces- 
sions and denied that there had been any dis- 
crimination. He also declined to allow the 
matter in dispute to be investigated by a 
Board of Conciliation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, although the men 
were quite agreeable to accepting such proce- 
dure. On March 6th the employees concerned 
ceased work and then negotiated with the 
Company officials. An agreement was 
reached to accept 10 per cent reduction in 
piece work rates and the two men who had 
been laid off, claiming discrimination, waived 
their rights to reinstatement. 


Lutu IsiAnp, B.C.—In March, 1930, a dis- 
pute arose involving pile drivers employed on 
bridge construction at Lulu Island, B-C. This 
matter was brought to the attention of the 
Department and a satisfactory basis of settle- 
ment was reached. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EPORTS have been received of four 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. An account of previous 
cases dealt with by this Board was given in 
the Lasour GazetTre, October, 1929, page 
1086, and in previous issues; and a general 
summary of the proceedings of the Board 
from the date of its inception on September 
1, 1925, to December 31, 1927, was given in 
the issue of October, 1928, page 1060. 


This Board was established for the punpose 
of disposing of outstanding grievances or dis- 
putes that might arise from the application, 
non-application, or interpretation of the 
schedule of working conditions for “Clerks 
and Other Classes of Employees as herein 
named’, which are not adjusted between the 
officers of the railway and the representatives 
of the employees. The members of the Board 
are appointed for a term of one year, subject 
to reappointment, and it is composed of four 
members selected by the management and four 
members selected by the representatives of 
the employees concerned. The decisions of 
the Board are binding upon the parties to the 


agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award, but it has seldom been found neces- 
Sary to appoint an arbitrator. 


Cases No. 49 and 50—Accounting Depart- 
ment, Moncton, N.B. 


These cases concerned two ladies who had 
been employed as comptometer operators in 
the Auditor of Disbursements Office, and who 
had been transferred to the general store- 
keeper’s office on a re-organization of staff. 
The employees contended that they should not 
be required to forfeit their seniority, and that 
they should be returned to their rank in the 
Auditor of Disbursements office. The Com- 
pany contended that the employees in ques- 
tion retained in their new positions their 
former rates of salary, and also their seniority. 
The Board found that the employees had not 
been given the opportunity of exercising their 
seniority rights in their office in accordance 
with the schedule and decided that they 
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should be returned to that office with seniority 


rights unimpaired. 


Case No. 51—Operating Department— 
Moncton, N.B. 


A lady who had been employed in the local 
‘Treight agent’s office applied for the position 
‘of stenographer in the Freight Claims Agent’s 
office, the application being made under 
Rules (f) and (g) of Article 3 of the Schedule 
for clerks and other classes of Employees. 
The company refused the application on the 
ground that the local freight agent desired to 
retain her services, and that the article cited 
did not apply to the case, having been made 
in fact after the application. The evidence 
showed that the application of the employee 
was the only one received from an employee 
covered by the schedule. The Board con- 
sidered that in view of the circumstances the 
last sentence of rule (g) Article 3, should 
have been the controlling factor, and decided 
that the applicant should be awarded the 
position she appled for. 


Case No. 52—Operating Department, 
Moncton, N.B. 


A controversy arose as to the appointment 
of an assistant accountant in the office of the 
General Superintendent of Motive Power. 
The employees contended that the vacancy 
should have been bulletined in accordance 
with Article 3, rule (d), and awarded to the 
senior applicant. The company denied this 
contention, asserting that the position in ques- 
tion was not covered by the schedule. The 
evidence showed that when the accounting staff 
in this office was set up no agreement was 
reached as to which positions, if any, would 
be exempted from the schedule. The Board 
considered that this should have been done, and 
that the employees in the group concerned 
should have been given an opportunity of 
applying for the vacant position. The Board 
therefore decided that applications from this 
group should now be given due consideration 
with a view to the appointment of senior 
qualified applicant. The Board also recom- 
mended that the parties to the dispute should 
confer with a view to reaching an amicable 
agreement as to the schedule status of the 
position. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during March was 
three, as compared with five the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was less 
than half that occurring during February, when 
a strike of women’s clothing factory workers 
in Toronto, involving approximately 2,000 
workers, caused about 12,000 days’ time loss. 
As compared with March, 1929, the figures 
for March, 1930, show that, owing to a strike 
of 1,500 workers, about the same number of 
workers were involved in the three disputes 
occurring this year as in the fourteen which 
were recorded for the same month in 1929, 
the time loss being somewhat greater. 


a 
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Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
*March, 1930°".......4 3 1,583 5,484 
*February,1930....... 5 2,952 13,840 
Marcel 1920.05 ne 14 1,508 3,723 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 


more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving: 
less than six employees, are included in the published recor 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. lach month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Departrnent, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time aiter its 
commencement, 


No disputes were carried over from Febru- 
ary but three disputes commenced during 
March, one of which terminated during the 
month in favour of the workers. At the end 
of March, therefore, there were two disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, as follows: 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., 
and painters at Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not 
yet declared terminated. Information is 
available as to five such disputes, namely: 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20, 1926, 
one employer; plumbers, Kingston, Ont., 
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April 2, 1928, several employers; photo en- 
gravers, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 7, 1929, one em- 
ployer; moulders, Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929, 
one employer, and shoe factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., Jan. 23, 1930, one employer. 

A minor dispute involving metal polishers 
in a stove manufacturing establishment in 
Guelph has been reported, involving seven- 
teen employees for one-half day. The em- 
ployer had announced a wage reduction in 
piece-rates, to which the employees objected 
and ceased work. The emplovecs involved 
had a short time previously organized.a local 
of the International Metal Polishers’ Union, 
and two employees who had become officers 
were dismissed, while a third resigned expect- 
ing to be dismissed. Intervention of the 
Department of Labour was requested owing 
to this apparent interference with freeedom 
of association and conciliation officers inter- 
viewed the parties. The emplover stated that 
the men had not been dismissed for union 
activity, but that while senior employees 
and competent workmen, a reduction in staff 
being necessary, these were considered best 
able financially to be unemployed. He also 
stated that he would not recognize the union 
and refused to reinstate the dismissed em- 
ployees. As the result of the reduction in 
wages on March 6 the international vice-presi- 
dent of the union came again to Guelph, a 
modification of the decrease in wages’ was 
arranged, and the management agreed to deal 
with a committee of employees, the seventeen 
employees involved resuming work next morn- 
ing. 
cessation of work for the one-half day was 
arranged between the employees and the fore- 
man in order to discuss the matter. 

A dispute in Toronto between the plumbers 
union and certain master plumbers was re- 
ported, involving in certain cases a stoppage 
of work by plumbing contractors on con- 
struction jobs since March 19. It appears that 
on March 14 the plumbers’ union passed a 
resolution to be effective from March 19: 
“That only members of Local Union 46 and 
duly indentured apprentices under the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act, shall handle any tools 
of the trades or do any mechanical work at 
the trade, or handle any plumbing or heating 
material on the building or job.” Certain 
contractors on being notified of this resolu- 
tion objected that it would be impracticable 
to carry out their contracts if they were not 
allowed to employ labourers and helpers to 
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handle materials, etc., and stopped work on 
certain jobs until the matter had been ar- 
ranged. The contractors also appealed to the 
international union headquarters and the in- 
ternational organizer for Canada was in- 
structed to take the matter up in Toronto. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


WomMEN’s CuiorHine Factory Workers, 
MonTreauL, P.Q—Employees in some seventy- 
two women’s clothing factories in Montreal 
ceased work on March 10 to secure a union 
agreement involving higher wages, shorter 
hours, and other union shop conditions. On 
March 13 work was resumed, an agreement 
between the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and the employers’ associa- 
tion providing for the conditions demanded. 
Certain independent employers also signed the 
agreement and the union states that the agrce- 
ment applies to all the factories in Montreal 
in this line of production. The text of the 
agreement is given elsewhere in this issue. 


MeEn’s CLotHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—Employees in one factory in 
Montreal ceased work on March 18 to secure 
recognition of the union and: union wages and 
working conditions. The employer reported 
that the strikers were alinost immediately 
replaced. The union states that the firm is 
unable to carry on its operations and that 
it is unable to get work done in contract 
clothing shops as the union will not allow it. 
The union also reports that buttonhole makers 
joined the original strikers, tailors, a week 
later. In connection with picketing a certain 
number of strikers were arrested and charged 
with intimidation but were released on bail. 


PAINTERS, ToronNTO, ONtT.—Painters em- 
ployed by one painting contractor in Toronto 
ceased work on March 18 to secure an in- 
crease in wages to 85 cents per hour until 
May 1 and after that $1 per hour. At the 
end of the month the dispute was untermin- 
ated. It has been reported that a number 
of strikers were arrested in connection with 
picketing and were charged with vagrancy 
but were acquitted. Action is reported to 
have been taken by the Canadian Labour 
Defence League and the _ International 
Painters’ Union to determine the rights of 
strikers to peaceful picketing. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1930 


Number} Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1930 


None* 











(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during March, 1930. 


MANUFACTURING — 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Women’s clothing factory 


workers, Montreal, P.Q..... 1,500 


Men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q.......... 5 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 7 


4,500 |Commenced Mar. 10, 1930; for union wages and 


working conditions. Terminated Mar. 13, 1930. 


In favour of workers. 


900 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1930; for union wages and 


working conditions. Unterminated. 


84 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1930; for increase in wages 


and change in working conditions. Unterminated. 


* Except disputes by which employment conditions are no longer affected, but which the 


unions concerned have declared unterminated. 


« 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1930, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available, Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, so that for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Information about par- 
ticular disputes is obtained for the most part 
from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes which began during 
February was 32, while 10 disputes were in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 42 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 9,300 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 79,000 working days for 


the month. Of the 32 disputes beginning in 
February, 2 arose out of demands for increases 
in wages, 8 over proposed reductions in wages, 
9 over other wages questions, 6 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, one over working arrange- 
ments, and 6 on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple. Settlements were reached in 29 dis- 
putes, of which 8 were in favour of work- 
people, 9 in favour of employers and 12 ended 
in compromises. In the case of two other 
disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

A strike involving about 3,300 insurance 
agents employed by a co-operative society 
lasted for over two weeks in February, The 
demand of the strikers was for increased rates 
of remuneration, and the strike was settled 
when the agents agreed to accept a guarantee 
of 50 shillings per week, with no change in 
commission rates. 


Irish Free State 


For the year 1929, the number of disputes 
which began was 53, the number of work- 
people involved in all disputes was 4,533, and 
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the time loss for the year was 101,397 working 
days. Of the 53 disputes which began in the 
year, 26 concerned wages questions, 4 were 
over hours of labour, 11 over the engagement 
or dismissal of workers, 11 over other matters 
concerning conditions of employment, and one 
on a trade union question. 


Settlements were reached in 50 disputes. 
Of these, workers’ claims were wholly admit- 
ted in 11, partially admitted in 12, rejected 
in 6; employers’ claims were wholly success- 
ful in 5, partially successful in 9, and re- 
jected in 6 cases; in addition, one dispute had 
an indeterminate result. 

The following table gives a classification 
of the disputes in the year by industries:— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE IRISH FREE STATE DURING 1929, BY INDUSTRIES 








Industry group 





Mining encsguannying .: . a ieee ee es R Le eo a 
Boodtdrinkand topacco <a ee ee 
TPextilorene ites. 7. AS eee ested ee ck orients Page ee 
Clothing: Jbootandyshoe fj aeeee ees n A S oheaie 
Furniture and wood Workings eee wee ee ee eens: 
Bugineermocandsshipbuildingaaeses, cee seh tae... ee See eo 
Chemmoslesece AC... ., erent ee ere aes ae is 
Printing anGepapers) . +. See ee ae eee ee Neen 
Buildingiandéallied: trades.) yee. Bate. Pee eo. as we. OE. 
Gaeewa tern CleClTiClt Vin seer ince ee I Rae we 
Railway, tram and ominbus............ BE ee oe 
Othenmtransports(dock labour wetes)xe. irene ce <a - 
Reta racdeser cat... <)<s:. 2 cue MSMR Care CUNT a oe ae occ 
Publictutihty services: / 404, See tase eters Uh eters gore AIS 
General and mi:cellaneous trades...........0ccccceceseesccvees 


Cuba 


A general strike took place in Cuba on 
March 20, in protest against employment 
conditions and against the arrest of certain 
labour leaders. The strike lasted for 24 hours 
only and it was reported that about 200,000 
workers were involved. The strike however 
did not affect railways or public utilities and 
no disturbances were reported, 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
third quarter of 1929 was 57, directly involving 





Number Work- Working 
oO people days 
disputes involved lost 
x CES. 8 SR OURIS Se TR  e 4 198 3, 241 
SOE SCN eh SONS eee sees Uh 550 3,678 
| Spiele Gace High bags ME tS pidheast Wits cies 142° 
Fe eee a eee eee Re ee 4 127, 3,039 
bBo stares Rebates gb. eee. 2 380 7,550 
sO risen. Ae Gaia dikes ead ec rr ae 13,317. 
ee EE ed oh ep ae) eth Z 48 288 
sie aM aN Re DTN SEE ee 4 2,043 63,150 
Kotha hyactaste wrest tne hot 4 284 1,165 
ARMOR OM Gam iagda Gh Paice sogrh i 5,341. 
Mp ob. 4s ‘spd ttersaei tetas ati oak 5 486 
ABE HS SE, UP 53 4,533 101,397 


11,626 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 1,106,499 working days for the period. The 
estimated loss in wages was £1,264,875. 

The dispute involving coal miners in New 
South Wales against reductions in wages, 
which began on March 3], 1929, is still in 
progress. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began in 
January was 32, involving 9,579 workers, while 
7,504 workers were involved in disputes in 
effect at the end of the month. The time loss 
in January was 284,217 working days. 


Conciliation and Arbitration in Queensland, Australia 


A new Industrial and Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act became effective in Queens- 
land, Australia, on January 23, 1930. The 
Minister of Labour and Industry for the State, 
Mr. H. E. Sizer, explained the provisions of 
the Act in a statement reproduced in the 
Queensland Industrial Gazette, February 24, 
1930. “The Act,” he said, “differs in many 
vital particulars from that which it repealed. 
The main items on which the two Acts differ 
are jurisdiction, payment for holidays, pre- 
ference to unionists, and methods of proced- 
ure and making awards. The court consti- 
tuted by the judge and the two Conciliation 


Commissioners has power to make declara- 
tions as to the basic wage and the maximum 
weekly hours to be worked in industry, or in 
respect of particular industries. In cases 
where the court is of opinion that an industry 
is not of average prosperity, and that serious 
unemployment has resulted or will result 
from the operation of an award, it may re- 
scind or cancel any award, or exempt wholly 
or partly from the provisions of an award 
any employees, and permit of an agreement 
being made upon such bases as it may pre- 
scribe, or have full discretion to make any 
award it thinks fit in the circumstances, 
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“On the question of procedure the basic 
principle of the new Act is conciliation, and, 
for that purpose, it is prescribed that before 
the court deals with any matter, such matter 
shall be referred to a Conciliation Board, con- 
sisting of a conciliation commissioner as chair- 
man, and an equal number of representatives 
of employers and employees. Any agreement 
which has been arrived at by the representa- 
tives of a Conciliation Board is to be an agree- 
ment under the Act, and to be registered as 
such by the board. The conciliation commis- 
sioner may only refer to the court such mat- 
ters or things upon which no agreement can 
be arrived at before the board, and concerning 
which he certifies that there have been 
several genuine attempts to come to an agree- 
ment within the space of three months before 
such matters have been referred to the court. 
It is, however, provided that in the case of a 
dispute which the commissioner thinks should 
in the public interest be referred to the court 
before the expiration of three months, the 
Commissioner is empowered to refer the dis- 
pute to the court at any time he thinks fit.” 

Establishment of Boards—According to the 
regulations issued under the Act, the establish- 
ing of a conciliation board originates with a 
court determination, signed by a judge and 
forwarded to the Minister of Labour. Within 
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seven days after the Governor in Council has 
declared the designation of the board, the 
court appoints one of the Conciliation com- 
missioners to be chairman, notifying the Min- 
ister of such appointment. If the board chair- 
man considers it impracticable or inadvisable 
to constitute a board of actual employers and 
employees, he is obliged, within seven days 
after his appointment, to hand to the Regis- 
trar a certificate to that, effect. Then the 
Registrar’s duty is to forward, within two 
days, this certificate to the Minister. If, how- 
ever, no such certificate is received by the 
Registrar within the prescribed time, his next 
course is to notify all industrial unions of 
employers and employees having members 
affected and fix a time (no longer than four- 
teen days) within which they may nominate 
members to act on the board. If either party 
fails to nominate representatives the chair- 
man is authorized to recommend to the Min- 
ister the appointment of persons representa- 
tive of the employers or employees, or both, 
as the situation demands. Where there is 
no registered industrial union of either em- 
ployers or employees, the Registrar is em- 
powered to notify any voluntary association 
of employers or employees having members 
affected, and call upon such an association to 
nominate members, 


Canadian Forestry Association 


The Canadian Forestry Association recently 
published an illustrated circular explaining the 
organization and purposes of this organization, 
which is described as “a union of 32,000 citizens 
in defence of the woods, waters and wild life” 
of the Dominion. The work of the Association 
is outlined as follows: It (1) maintains four- 
teen field campaigns, holding 2,000 public mass 
meetings a year to enlist the Canadian public 
in forest conservation and (on the prairies) 
tree planting. The Association makes two 
million human contacts annually; (2) handles 
every fortnight twelve thousand schools 
throughout Canada with teaching material 
eagerly utilized by the teachers before a 
multitude of young Canadians; (3) publishes 
on a non-profit basis Illustrated Canadian 
Forest and Outdoors and La Forét et la Ferme, 
both serving the cause of conservation; 
(4) maintains an active publicity bureau reach- 
ing hundreds of Canadian newspapers and 
magazines with a constructive educational 
service; (5) maintains a vigorous British Col- 
umbia Branch office at Vancouver in charge 
of experienced forest protection experts and 
educationists; (6) devotes thousands of dollars 


a year to encouragement of tree planting on 
the bare prairies, and is rewarded by more 
than forty thousand attendance at prairie 
meetings annually and a widespread adoption 
of actual tree planting; (7) promotes better 
conservation laws and more adequate enforce- 
ment of them and provides through an in- 
structed public the only sure basis for sound 
law and administration; (8) carries out all 
campaigns on a firm trust in the intelligence 
and courage of the Canadian people and with 
unswerving devotion to the true interests of 
our Dominion; (9) without endowment, or 
reserve funds, or any identification with gov- 
ernment departments or commercial organiza- 
tions, the Canadian Forestry Association 
depends wholly upon voluntary financial sup- 
port. 

The Canadian Forestry Association is an 
independent educative institution in the 
service of the people of Canada. It is “non- 
government” and non-commercial and is man- 


‘aged by a Board of Directors elected annually 


in open meeting. The head office of the 
association is in the Standard Bank Building, 
Ottawa. 
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FAIR WAGES AND AN EIGHT HOUR DAY FOR DOMINION 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


HE Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister 

of Labour introduced in the House of 
Commons on April 1 a Government bill re- 
specting fair wages and an eight-hour day 
for labour employed on public works of the 
Dominion of Canada, This measure was 
given second reading on April 10 and passed 
the Committee stage on the same date. In 
introducing the bill the Minister observed 
that its purpose was threefold:—to give statu- 
tory authority for the observance on contracts 
for Dominion public works of the rates of 
wages which are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent work- 
men in the district in which the work is being 
performed; to provide that the wages shall 
in all cases be fair and reasonable; and 
to declare that the working hours of persons 
employed by contractors or by the Govern- 
ment itself on public works of the Dominion 
of Canada shall not exceed eight hours per 
day, except in such special cases as the Gov- 


ernor in Council may otherwise provide, and 


in cases of emergency. 

On motion for the second reading, Hon. Mr. 
Heenan outlined the history of the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Dominion Government, 
beginning with the year 1897, when Sir Wil- 
liam Mulock, then Postmaster General, ap- 
pointed Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King to in- 
vestigate the conditions under which supplies 
for the Dominion Government were manu- 
factured. As the result of Mr, King’s report 
Sir William Mulock introduced the first Fair 
Wage Resolution which was adopted by the 
House of Commons in 1900, as follows:— 

“That it be resolved, that all government 
contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses, which may arise from the 
subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment 
of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen 
in the district where the work is carried out, 
and that this house cordially concurs in such 
policy, and deems it the duty of the govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to give effect 
thereto. It is hereby declared that the work 
to which the foregoing policy shall apply in- 
eludes not only work undertaken by the 
government itself, but also all works aided by 
grant of the Dominion public funds.” 

“Tn conformity with that resolution,” Mr. 
Heenan continued, “there has been inserted 
in government contracts ever since a clause 
requiring the observance of the current rate 
of wages and working hours in the districts 
where the work is being done, and it has been 
provided also that in the event of any dispute 


arising as to what were current wages or 
hours, the dispute should be settled by the 
Minister of Labour. In most cases the fair 
or reasonable wages have been embodied in 
the schedules, and in other cases this has been 
done by way of a general fair wage clause. 
For the information of the House, I might 
say that where a contract can be carried out 
within a reasonable time, say a year, the 
schedule of wages has been embodied in the 
contract, but where it is to be expected that 
the work will take three or four years, as was 
the case with the Welland canal, a general 
fair wage clause is inserted to the effect that 
wages will be based on the conditions pre- 
vailing from time to time. That is what is 
known as the general wage contract. 


“In 1907, the present Speaker of the House 
of Commons, then Minister of Labour, 
recommended to the Governor in Council 
that the schedule of wages to be paid to the 
workmen should be posted in a conspicuous 
place, so that the men could observe what 
they were entitled to. He recommended also 
that the books of the employers should be 
open for inspection, and fair wage officers 
were employed by the government to go 
around to see that the fair wage clause was 
being carried out. 

“Tn 1922 the Hon. James Murdock, then 
Minister of Labour, in order to provide for 
more uniformity in the administration of the 
policy, put through an order in council to 
take care of every eventuality which could 
be conceived, and the matter has been hand- 
led in that way ever since.” 

In Committee of the whole House two 
amendments were made in Section 3 of the 
bill on the suggestion of the Minister of 
Labour, The text of the bill as it stands for 
third reading in the House of Commons is 
as follows:— 


Text of Bill 


Aw Act RESPECTING Farr WAGES AND AN E1cuHtT 
Hour Day ror Lasour Empioyep ON 
Pusitic Works or THE DoMINION or CAN- 
ADA, 


1. This Act may be cited as The Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930. 


2.In this Act the expression “Minister” 
means the Minister of Labour. 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 





shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 
(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 


whole or any part of the work contem- 


plated by the contract shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the charac- 
ter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 
The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister, 
(2) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to persons employed in the fabrica- 
tion or manufacture of materials, supplies or 
equipment for use in the work contemplated 
where such fabrication or manufacture is 
carried on in any established plant or factory 
established for the purpose of the work con- 
templated, 


4, The wages and hours of all workmen em- 
ployed by the Government of Canada on such 
works as are described in section three, and 
who are excluded from the operation of the 
Civil Service Act, shall be those set forth in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of section three. 


(b 
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5. (1) The Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, may make 
regulations with regard to wages and hours. 
herein provided for and without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing may provide by 
regulation for,— 

(a) the method of determining what are 
current or fair and reasonable wages 
and the preparation and use of schedules 
of rates relating thereto, 

(6) rates of wages for overtime, 

(c) classifications of employment or work, 

(d) the publication and posting of wage 
schedules, 

(e) payment of wages to employees in case 
of default by the contractor or other 
party charged with such payment and 
recovery thereof from such contractor or 
other party, 

(f) the keeping of proper books and records 
and the examination of the same by 
Government officers, 

(g) persons who may be employed on works 
referred to in this Act, 

(h) the subletting of contracts, 

(2) the penalties to be imposed for breaches 
of the provisions of this Act or regula- 
tions made hereunder, 


(7) generally for the due enforcement of the 
provisions of the Act and regulations. 


(2) All regulations made under this Act 
shall, from the date of their publication in the 
Canada Gazette, have the same force and 
effect as if they had been included herein. 





EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Order in Council, P.C. 670, approved by His Excellency the Governor 
General on the 27th March, 1930. 


aes Committee of the Privy Council have 

had before them a Report, dated March 
19, 1930, from the Minister of Labour, submit- 
ting as follows:— 

1. That it was recognized in the Labour 
Part of the Treaty of Versailles and the cor- 
responding provisions of the other Treaties of 
Peace, that the well-being—physical, moral and 
intellectual—of industrial wage earners is of 
supreme international importance, and that 
although differences of climate, habits and 
customs, economic principles and industrial 
traditions, make strict uniformity in the con- 
ditions of labour difficult of immediate attain- 
ment, there are methods and principles for 
regulating labour conditions which all indus- 
trial communities should endeavour to apply, 
so far as their special circumstances will per- 
mit. 


2. That approval was expressed in the Peace 
Treaties of the principle of the eight-hour 
working day. 

3. That a Draft Convention wags adopted at 
the First Session of the Conference of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization (League of 
Nations) in 1919 to limit hours of work in in- 
dustrial undertakings to eight hours per day.. 

4. That the Draft Convention above men-. 
tioned was referred in 1924 to the Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter-. 
national Relations of the House of Commons 
of Canada for examination and report. 

5. That on the recommendation of the Com-. 
mittee on Industrial and International Rela-- 
tions of the House of Commons, approved by 
the House of Commons, the Draft Conven-. 
tion on hours of work in industrial under- 
takings was referred by Order in Council to: 
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the Supreme Court of Canada with a view to 
determining the jurisdiction of the federal and 
provincial authorities, respectively, on this 
subject. 

6. That the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada contained the following declara- 
tion: “The subject matter is generally within 
the competence of the legislatures of the prov- 
inces but the authority vested in these legis- 
latures does not enable them to give the force 
of law to provisions such as those contained 
in the Draft Convention in relation to ser- 
vants of the Dominion Government, or to 
legislate for those parts of Canada which are 
not within the boundaries of a province. 

7, That a report from the Civil Service 
Commission, which was submitted to Your 
Excellency in Council under date of February 
16, 1925, showed that the standard daily hours 
of work of monthly rate employees in the 
Government departments are from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., with an interval for luncheon and a 
half-holiday on Saturday, and that the stand- 
ard hours of prevailing rate employees, num- 
bering 1,576 in Ottawa and 18,264 outside 
Ottawa (of whom 12,247 were postmasters 
paid on percentage basis), are 44 hours per 


week, based on an eight-hour day for five 
days, and 4 hours, or a half-day, on Saturday. 
Certain exceptions to these standard hours of 
work were also noted in the report of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

8. That request has been made to the Gov- 
ernment for the granting of the eight-hour day 
to its own employees. 

9. That it is desirable that the principle of 
the eight-hour day should be applied to any 
branches of the public service of Canada in 
which it is not now observed. 

The Minister accordingly recommends that, 
except in cases where the work of employees 
is intermittent in character, or the applica- 
tion of this rule is not deemed to be prac- 
ticable or in. the public interest, the hours 
of work of any employees of the Dominion 
Government who are still required to work 
more than eight hours daily be reduced to 
eight hours daily, with a half-holiday on Satur- 
day. 

The Committee concur in the foregoing re- 
commendation and submit the same for ap- 
proval. 

(S¢d.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 





Mineral Production of Canada in 1929 


A preliminary report on the mineral pro- 
duction of Canada during the calendar year 
1929, published recently by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, states that for the fourth 
year in succession the mining industry in 
Canada reached a new high record of pro- 
duction. Gains of $19.6 millions in the value 
of copper and nickel output, $2.6* millions in 
the value of cement, $3.69 millions in other 
structural materials such as brick, lime, stone 
sand and gravel, a rise of $1.38 millions in 
the value of lead and zinc, $1.93 millions ad- 
vance in the value of asbestos, and $1.75 
millions greater value in crude petroleum, 
were high lights in Canada’s greatest mining 
year when the total output was valued at 
$307,146,494 or 11.69 per cent more than the 
valuation of the previous year’s production. 
Lower values in a few items including silver 
and gypsum, left the net gain for the year 
at $32,157,007. 

New records were established in 1929 in the 
output of asbestos, cement, clay products, 
copper, gold, lime, nickel, petroleum, salt, 
stone, and zinc. 

Metals as a group showed the greatest gain 
with a total valuation of $153,694,303 as com- 
pared with $132,012,454 in 1928. This was a 
gain of $21,681,849 or 16.4 per cent. Fuels, 
valued at $76,721,864 as compared with $74,- 


413,160 in the preceding year, showed a net 
gain of 3.1 per cent or $2,308,704. Other non- 
metalllics including asbestos, feldspar, gypsum, 
mica, quartz, salt, tale and soapstone had a 
value of $20,698,481, compared with $18,826, 
692 in 1928. Gains made in this group were 
9.9 per cent or $1,871,789. Structural materials 
including brick, tile, cement, lime stone and 
sand and gravel were valued at $56,031,846 
compared with $49,737,181 in 1928 and showed 
a gain of 12.65 per cent or $6,294,660. 





The general chairmen representing the 
labour unions on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways were convened at Montreal during 
February by Mr. W. D. Robb, vice-presi- 
dent of the system, for the purpose of con- 
sidering a proposal to consolidate inte one 
company the various sickness benefit and in- 
surance societies now acting on betalf of the 
employees. A committee was elected to study 
the proposal and it will present a report ata 
further conference. If an agreement should 
be reached on the lines of the proposal, it 
will be submitted for approval to the em- 
ployees affected, who number about 120,000. 
An account of the C.N.R. pensions scheme 
was given in the Lasour GazerTs, January 
1930, page 26. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Interim Report of Provincial Commission 


HE appointment of a Provincial Commis- 
sion in New Brunswick to consider the 
question of participation by the province in 
the Old Age Pensions Act of the Dominion, 
was noted in the Lasour Gazrettrr, December, 
1929, page 1320. Subsequently, on a suggestion 
offered by organized labour, the Commission 
was requested to investigate the question of 
mothers’ allowances. The Commission pre- 
sented to the Legislature on April f an in- 
terim report, containing the preliminary re- 
sults of their investigations on old age pen- 
sions. At this stage it was found impossible 
to include a report on mothers’ allowances, 
but the subject will be dealt with in the 
final report to be presented later, 


The Commissioners are as follows:—Chair- 
man, Mr. Justice W. C. H. Grimmer, of the 
Chancery Division of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court; Mrs. H. F. McLeod, Freder- 
icton; Mrs. J. B. Chouinard, St. Quentin; Mr. 
Oscar J. Dick, Saint John; Mr. George A. 
Stone, Moncton; and Mr. R. A. Cross, St. 
George. 


Interim Report 


The report opens with an account of the 
methods followed by the Commissioners in 
obtaining information as to the operation of 
old age pensions in those provinces which 
have already entered the Dominion scheme, 
namely British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, Ontario and Manitoba, valuable help 
being secured from the pension authorities 
in these provinces. An estimate was made of 
the number of persons of seventy years of age 
and upwards, resident in the province, who 
might be eligible for pensions. One method 
followed was to send out questionnaires, 
through the postmasters of the province, with 
the co-operation of the Postmaster General, 
for delivery to persons who might be cligible. 
The assistance of public bodies, clergymen 
and social workers, was also enlisted. In- 
formation as to population of the province 
by eligible age groups based on the census 
of 1921, and subsequent estimates, was also 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

The results tentatively reached by means 
of the inquiries from these and other sources 
are stated as follows:— 

“Your Commission estimates the number of 
persons seventy years of age or over in New 
Brunswick, say of January 1, 1930, to be in 
round numbers 16,000. 


Cost of Old Age Pensions in New Bruns- 
wick.—“Your Commission feels that the sta- 
tistical returns which it has received at the 
present time, as have been herein described, 
furnish a fairly reliable basis upon which an 
estimate of the probable cost of old age 
pensions in the province may be based. The 
calculation is based upon the assumption that 
the financial condition of the persons who 
would be eligible for pensions may be taken 
from the questionnaires which have been re- 
ceived, and no account is taken of the num- 
ber of persons who would be excluded from 
receiving pensions on account of residence 
qualifications since our inquiry proved those 
to be practically negligible. 

“The income distribution for eligible pen- 
sloners in this province was obtained as set 
out in the following table:— 


Income Distribution 


Annual Income No. of Persons 





$300 to $365.. 198 
$200 to $299.. 423 
$126 to $199.. .. 457 
$125 and under... ole 
Total number of pensioners.. 8,451 
Average monthly pension. , cpu 19.29 
Total estimated cost of “Pensions on 

above basis.. . $1,956,000: 


ronwes pensioners with incomes “of $125 or less 
recelve $240 each. 

457 pensioners with incomes from $126 to $199 

receive $220 each. 

621 pensioners with incomes from $200 to $350 

receive $140 each. 

“The computation and estimate above set 
forth is based upon information gathered by 
the Commission, and from the answers con- 
tained in 9,628 questionnaires that have heen 
returned to it. Of this number 8,451 appear 
to be eligibles, while 1,177 are disqualified 
either by reason of their present incomes, 
residence qualification, or under the age limit. 

“The total amount payable in pensions 
according to this computation would be 
roughly $1,956,000. of which sum the 
Federal Government would pay one-half and 
the Provincial Government would be liable 
for the same amount, plus cost of adminis- 
tration. As the Federal Government does 
not pay its proportion of the amount of rpen- 
sions expended in one quarter till the be- 
ginning of the next quarter, the province in 
addition would have to bear the interest 
charges on the amount of the Federal allow- 
ance from the time the pensions were paid 
until reimbursed.” 
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The report next calls attention to the 
probable effects of the operation of section 
10 of the Dominion Act, providing for the 
reciprocal liability of the various provinces 
that have entered the scheme in regard to 
old age pensioners who have moved their 
place of residence from one province to an- 
other during the past twenty years. “The ef- 
fect of this clause,” the commissioners state, 
“would be to enlarge the number of pen- 
sioners to some extent for which New Bruns- 
wick would be partly responsible, and since 
most of the immigration has been from east 
to west, it is improbable that New Brunswick 
would be able to claim reimbursement from 
any of the other provinces under the pro- 
visions of this Act. This clause would also 
add to the cost of administration, owing to 
the difficulty in verifying the length of resi- 
dence in the different provinces.” 


Cost of Administration—The commissioners 
consider that the cost of administrating old 
age pensions in New Brunswick would 
probably be somewhat higher than in the 
other provinces on account of the high per- 
centage of eligibles. They suggest that “the 
administration of the Act in this province 
might very well be delegated to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, which with the 
appointment of additional staff would be well 
equipped to administer the same; and further 
suggests from the information at hand that if 
this is done the administration costs need 
not exceed from $12,000 to $15,000 per year. 

It is pointed out that “while this is not to 
be considered in any way as a final report, 
and the survey and investigation authorized 
under and by the Commission is not com- 
plete, still there is sufficient authority for 


stating that the cost of old age pensions will 
place a fairly heavy burden upon this prov- 
ince.” 


Problem in Eastern Provinces—tThe report 
points out that “none of the eastern provinces 
of Canada have so far adopted old age pen- 
sions in co-operation with the Federal Act. 
It may be fairly stated this is not due to 
lack of appreciation of the problems of the 
aged dependents, but rather to the question 
of expediency and ability to carry the burden. 
They have hesitated on account of the less 
favourable age situation as compared with 
the Western Provinces, and because the adop- 
tion of pension schemes would involve a much 
larger financial burden than in the West. 


“That the subject of old age pensions has 
awakened a lively interest (that is, in New 
Brunswick) is fully instanced in that while 
the estimate of the census authorities places 
the number of persons of seventy years of age 
and upwards in this province at 16,900, the 
Commission has recorded the names of over 
15,000 of this number, and has questionnaires 
from over 9,628 of them. It is a fair estimate 
that the 16,000 comprises practically the full 
number of persons of seventy years of age in 
the province. One thing is sure—the 15,000 
now registered embraces a very large number 
of persons who are not eligible for pensions, 
and who when weeded out will substantially 
reduce the number of eligibles as estimated 
herein.” 

The report contains a summary of the pen- 
sion systems existing in other cormtries, and 
also describes the methods in force in other 
Canadian provinces for giving effect to the 
Dominion scheme. 





REPORT OF BUREAU OF LABOUR OF MANITOBA FOR 1928-29 


me eee Bureau of Labour and Fires Preven- 

tion Branch of the Department of Public 
Works, Province of Manitoba, has issued its 
fourteenth annual report dealing with its activ- 
ities for the year ending April 30, 1929. The 
Bureau is responsible for the administration of 
the following legislation: The Bureau of 
Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; the 
Bake Shops Act; the Shops Regulation Act; 
the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator and 
Hoist Act; the Steam Boiler Act; the Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; the Public Build- 
ings Act; the Fair Wage Act; the Electricians’ 
Licence Act; the Public Amusements Act 
(licensing of cinema projectionists) ; the Fires 
Prevention Act, and the One Day Rest in 
Seven Act. 


Summary tables in the report indicate the 
number and nature of the inspections carried 
out and orders issued under the above-men- 
tioned Acts. During the year, the total num- 
ber of inspections was 19,929 and there were 
11,066 orders issued. All the orders issued 
under the various Acts were for improvements 
in the interests of safety or health and sani- 
tation. Only two cases of child labour were 
found and orders were given (and complied 
with) to have the conditions remedied. Under 
the Factories Act there were 1,981 inspections 
with 1,641 orders for safety improvements and 
947 orders for bettering health and sanitary 
conditions. 
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The accompanying table indicates the num- 
ber of inspections and orders in connection 
with the administration of the various Acts. 








No. of No. of 
Statute Inspec- | Orders 

tions 
The Manitoba Factories Act........... 2,088 1, 964 
The Bake'Shops Acts. .25.2) ogo). 87 95 
The Shops Regulation Act............. 249 168 
The Minimum Wage Act............... 2,978 1,209 
The Elevator and Hoist Act........... 5,076 2,588 
The Steam Boiler "Act:..2 75. Cee e nee 4,450 1, 639 
The Building Trades Protection Act... 1, 228 536 
The Public Buildings Act.............. 51 35 
The Electricians Licence Act........... 181 18 
The Public Amusements Act........... 252 117 
The Fires Prevention Act.............. 2,746 2,438 
The One Day Rest in Seven Act....... 543 259 


19,929 11,066 


Industrial Accidents—The following table 
indicates the number of accidents reported to 
the Bureau for the year ending April 30, 
1929 :— 


Miscel- 
Group Fatal laneous Total 
Endustriale.. geben eee 17 6,477 6,494 
BuildingStrades............. 7 417 424 
Mlevatorsihs: ee. il 9 10 
Grand totale. ache | secre re cole cee tee 6,928 


The report gives particulars concerning each 
fatal accident, and also of investigations into 
other fatalities not coming under its jurisdic- 
tion. In connection with industrial accidents, 
the Bureau made 802 special investigations. 


Accident Prevention—As regards accident 
prevention, the report observes: ‘“ Experience 
has shown that accident prevention is a real 
business proposition, economically and morally 
sound, working out its problems under the 
following headings: (1) Engineering, which in 
short means the study of accidents and their 
causes, then the establishment of safe condi- 
tions and practices; (2) Hducation, by arous- 
ing employers and employees to the vital 
needs for personal carefulness in avoiding 
accidents; (3) Enforcement, by compelling the 
thoughtless minority to observe and obey 
the safe practices which the majority have 
adopted through education and experience. 


“Statistics show that the number of pre- 
ventable accidents are increasing every year. 
A large number of our industrial accidents do 
not just happen—they are caused, and very 
often through thoughtlessness. Investigation 
of accidents, by the Bureau has proved that 
the human factor contributes largely to our 
ever-increasing accident frequency. 


“Tt is gratifying to report that at the last 
session of the Legislature, an appropriation 
was passed for accident prevention. It is pro- 
posed by the Bureau to launch an educational 
campaign and bulletin service forthwith, and 
to further develop the formation of safety com- 
mittees in all industries where possible in the 
hope that very beneficial results will obtain 
from such course of action.” 


First Aid—In connection with this work, the 
report points out that the Bureau, with some 
financial assistance from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, has conducted a series of first 
aid classes. The report considered that “ first 
aid does create a watchful interest towards 
the prevention of accidents” as well as reduc- 
ing the fatal tendencies of accidents. During 
the year, there were 264 students instructed, 
there being 156 successful graduates. 


Building Trades Protection—During the 
year, special attention was given to inspec- 
tions under the Building Trades Protection 
Act. The report considers that not only are 
these inspections contributory toward accident 
prevention, but they are also being welcomed 
by employers, who frequently request inspec- 
tion of some particular situation. 


The Fair Wage Act—During the fiscal year 
the Fair Wage Board held 11 meetings. The 
schedule for the City of Winnipeg was re- 
vised and became effective from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1980. 


Prosecutions——There were five prosecutions 
during the year for violation of various Acts 
administered, i.e... one under the Minimum 
Wage Act, two under the Factories Act, and 
two under the Electricians Licence Act. In 
these cases convictions, with fines and costs, 
were obtained, while stay of proceedings was 
granted, in two other cases. 

During the year, 157 complaints under the 
several Acts, were received and adjusted, 130 
of these being in connection with the Min- 
imum Wage Act. 


Unemployment Relief—In an appendix to 
the report, statistics are given in connection 
with destitution and unemployment relief 
This phase of the work is outlined as fol- 
lows :— 

“During the winter of 1928-1929, the pro- 
vincial government again came to the assist- 
ance of cities and municipalities wherein un- 
employment became acute necessitating relief 
to persons made destitute through this cause. 

“This made the ninth consecutive winter 
during which the government of Manitoba par- 
ticipated in unemployment relief, and it is 
only fair to say that Manitoba is, apparently, 
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the only provincial government, in fact, the 
only government in Canada, having a definite 
policy in regard to this very important prob- 
lem. The method followed is practically the 
same as was suggested and initiated by the 
Federal government in the fall of 1920, i.e., 
that municipalities be granted a percentage of 
the cost of relief or work organized to re- 
lieve unemployment.” 

The financial extent to which the provin- 
cial government assisted the municipalities in 


dealing with the unemployment situation 
during the past nine winters is summarized 
as follows:— 


Winter 1920-1921.. $ 78,952 28 
Winter 1921-1922.. 151,718 85 
Winter 1922-1923.. 63,542 80 
Winter 1923-1924.. .. 55,104 39 
Winter 1924-1925.. ..$ 61,064 79 
Less refund.. al) (2458 147 
—_—— 58,609 32 
Winter 1925-1926.. 16,567 57 
Winter 1926-1927.. 9,640 41 
Winter 1927-1928.. 11355258 
Winter 1928-1929.. 10,962 82 


Minimum Wages for Women 


In regard to the administration of the 
Minimum Wage Act, the report refers to the 
death of Mr. L. J. Rumford, whose place on 
the Board was filled by the appointment of 
Mr. E. C. Stovel, the personnel of the Board 
now being as follows:—Geo. N. Jackson, 
chairman; Mrs. Edna M. Nash and Mr. E. 
C. Stovel, representing the employers; Mrs. 
Jessie Maclennan and Mr. James Winning, 
representing the employees. 

During the year the Board held 19 meetings. 
On August 1, 1928, Regulation No. 10, cover- 
ing bag factories in all sections of Manitoba, 
became effective. There was one prosecution 
under Regulation No. 5, governing hotels, etc., 
in which case conviction was obtained, a fine 
of $25 and costs imposed, and an order made 
for the repayment of $36.84 wages due. 


Twenty-nine claims for wages were adjusted, 
involving the sum of $423.68, without recourse 
to prosecution. In Winnipeg and district, 
2,480 inspections were made, and of the re- 
sulting orders, 158 concerned working condi- 
tions, 493 had to do with hours of work and 
506 concerned wages. Outside of Winnipeg, 
the number of inspections totalled 98 and the 
corresponding numbers of orders were 5, 11, 
and 31 respectively. Overtime permits were 
issued to the number of 188, and 21 for 
legal holidays, the largest number of such 
permits being in laundries, and offices. 

In addition to the above work, a survey of 
boys working in industry was made in con- 
nection with which there were 450 inspections. 
A detailed report of this survey was sub- 
mitted to the 1928-1929 session of the Legis- 
lature. : 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC IN 1929 


fl iti second report of the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Commission of the Province 
of Quebec outlines its activities during the 
calendar year 1929, being the first complete 
year during which the Act was in operation. 
A preliminary report, outlining the administra- 
tion of the Act during the twelve months 
ending September 30, 1929, was reviewed in 
the Lasour Gazetrrs, January, 1930, page 22. 
The provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which came into force on September 
1, 1928, were detailed in the Lasour Gazerts, 
May, 1928, page 459. 

The Act applies to the work of building, 
including the business of demolishing; to 
factories, manufactories, or workshops; stone, 
wood or coal yards; lumbering operations, 
including protection service and the floating 
of timber; any transportation business by land 
or by water or loading or unloading; any gas 
or electrical business; the business of build- 
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ing, repairing, or maintaining public roads, 
railways, itrammways, telephones, telegraphs, 
water works, drains, sewers, dams, wharves, 
docks, elevators, bridges or other similar work ; 
mines or quarries; any industrial enterprise or 
yard in which explosives are manufactured, 
used or kept, or in which machinery is used, 
operated by mechanical power, but only if 
the accident is caused by such machine or the 
discharge of such explosives; any commercial 
establishment, but only if the accident which 
happens in such an establishment is caused 
by an elevator to the persons in charge of 
same, or if the accident happens in a work- 
shop forming part of the establishment, and is 
caused to workmen of such workshop by 
machinery operated by mechanical power. 
Agricultural industries and domestic service 
are excluded, as is also navigation by means 
of sails, even when the vessel is equipped 
with an auxiliary motor. An employer of less 
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than seven workmen is not subject to the 
provisions of the Act, but may place himself 
under its provisions by giving notice in proper 
form to the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. The Provincial Government and: cor- 
porations are subject to the Act when carrying 
on any enterprise within its scope. 


Insurance.—All employers in enterprises cov- 
ered by the Arct, with the exception of the 
Crown and municipal, school, ecclesiastical and 
governmental corporations, and of railways un- 
der the control of the Parliament of Canadia, 
must insure in an approved fixed premium 
or mutual insurance company. The Com- 
mission may, however, at its discretion, exempt 
an employer and grant him a licence to be 
his own insurer. 


Claims and Awards——In the course of the 
year the Commission received 25,610 reports 
of accidents, and disposed of 26,781 files, in- 
cluding those which were in suspense at the 
end of 1928. Indemnity was granted in 
21,377 cases, classified as follows: temporary 
total incapacity, 18,728; permanent. incapacity, 
2,497; fatal accidents, 152. Of the 18,728 cases 
of compensation for temporary total in- 
capacity, 13,295 were payable by insured em- 
ployers; 5,363 by self-insurers and 70 by em- 
ployers who were neither insured nor self- 
insurers at the time of the award. In the 
permanent incapacity group, 1,781 cases were 
payable by insured employers; 699 by self- 
insurers, and 17 by employers who were 
neither insured nor self-insurers. Of the fatal 
accident indiemnities, 82 were payable by in- 
sured employers, 69 by self-insurers and 1 by 
an employer was not either insured or a self- 
insurer. 

There was no award in 5,404 cases. Of this 
number, there were 2,231 cases in which the 
temporary total incapacity did not exceed 
seven days, an employer not being called upon 
under the Act, to report such accidents. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the instructions issued to 
this effect there were, as mentioned above, 
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2.231 such cases reported to the Board. In 
addition, 944 claims were not allowed because 
there was no accident such as would fall under 
the provisions of the Act. In 1,361 cases the 
injured person did not make a claim, while in 
690 cases the employer was found not to be 
subject to the Act. There were 178 cases in 
which two files had been opened for the same 
accident. 


New Medical Tariff—The report draws at- 
tention to the new medical tariff fixing the fees 
payable to physicians, surgeons, nurses and 
hospital establishments that have been called 
upon to render services to workmen who have 
been victims of accidents. This tariff was 
given in the Lasour GazmeTrTs, February, 1930, 
page 161. 


Features of the Year—The Board expresses 
gratification that in the great majority of acci- 
dents, the degree of permanent incapacity does 
not exceed 20 per cent. According to the 
tabular statistics, accident frequency is great- 
est in the lumbering industry, with manufac- 
turing in second place. The report comments 
on the large number of accidents suffered by 
workmen under twenty-one years of age, and 
asks if this special liability of younger workers 
is attributable to carelessness and lack of ex- 
perience. The tabular summary indicates that 
of the total of 21,377 accidents, 3,959 were 
sustained by minors. 

Dealing with the experience of administra- 
tion during the year, the report observes that 
the interested parties were found to be not 
sufficiently familiar with the provisions of the 
statute, and the hope is expressed that when 
the law is better understood, misunderstand- 
ings will disappear. It is stated that, in gen- 
eral, the present legislation has materially 
benefited injured workmen. While experience 
would doubtless suggest useful amendments, 
the report cautions the legislature against 
hasty changes in its provisions. 

The accompanying tables indicate (1) the 
number of accidents according to industrial 
groups and (2) the total average compensation 
according to industrial groups. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN 1929 INVOLVING PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 








Building or demolishing) ic, uses see aoe eee a aed e's areas 
Factories OF WOrkshopsey s5.. sere sects eas sass ovwleve a) Saka ierere 
Stone} wood jorcoal: yards...) isis cee lee oie ee eertieliels ofits eles 
AUG DETIDG ecicrtose se reveiareeisrale an cle Sie ERT ee co cteie aie cotetetr a 
Transportation (land and water).........cccccceceeseeeeeeeees 
Gas and electrical undertakings. ...............0 cece cee eeees 
Construction (roads, railways and bridges).................... 
Mines and) Quarries oii ics ee ety ae re pee eRe. 3 Ae ce 
Other INGustriesscy sco cent ae eet olaie siete trait els Se mabaece 


Tempory | Permanent 


incapacity | incapacity Death Totals 

ce oe 2,779 402 31 3,212 
Beno ah ee 5, 059 804 22 5, 885 
sss meres ile: 191 Sy 3 226 
Bese Acne 6,049 712 34 6,795 
Been nee 2,181 248 30 2,459 
SHE Alauaia alent 172 21 8 201 
ais Rae 998 118 15 1,131 
Ug Mabe tev ote 1,049 136 9 1,194 
eal erate ee Sa 32 ‘D:, ' [iare ta eeeaeratercest= 37 
Bete Ao ee 218 LON GRE UES ee 237 

18,728 25497 152 21,377 
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SU EEEEEEENE NRE 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE COMPENSATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ENTERPRISES, 1929 
eee 





TEMPORARY PERMANENT 
INCAPACITY INCAPACITY Deratu Caszs 
Casrs CASES 
Aut Cases 
For For For For Rents 
_— temporary temporary permanent temporary payable to 
incapacity incapacity incapacity incapacity representatives 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Totals age Totals age Totals aed Totals ace Totals | Average Totals een 
$c $c $c $c $c $c $c $c $c $c $c $c 
Building and de- 
oe EROS 162,046 98] 58-29) 90,009 43/223 90/225,293 13/560 43]........]...... 186,000] 6,000 00] 663,349 54|206-52 
actories or 
workshops..... 204,251 42) 40 37)/114,851 72/142 85/275,620 15/342 81} 286 66] 13 00} 132,000] 6,000 00] 727,009 951123 54 
Stone, wood or 
coal yards...... 9,428 01} 49 36) 6,281 64/194 74] 11,322 221353 82)........}...... 18,000} 6,000 00} 44,981 87/199 03 
Lumbering....... 246,356 17} 40 73] 94,587 54/132 85/246, 251 97/345 86 10 00} 0 29] 204,000} 6,000 00} 791,206 68/116 44 
Transportation 
(land or water)}146,096 37| 66 98] 53,619 85/216 21/104,122 47/419 85]........]...... 180,000} 6,000 00] 483,838 691196 76 
Gas and electrical 
undertakings...} 11,771 31] 68 44] 4,702 64/223 93) 8,181 54/389 59]........]...... 48,000} 6,000 00} 72,655 491361 47 
Construction 
(roads, rail- 
ways and 
Lops Bash 56,744 68] 56 86) 25,555 04/216 57] 42,896 12/363 53]........|...... 90,000} 6,000 00} 215,195 84]190 27 
Mines an 
quarries....,...| 53,899 83} 51 38] 27,414 31/201 58] 71,892 79|528 62]........]...... 54,000} 6,000 00) 207,206 93/173 54 
Other industries.| 1,940 60] 60 64 QSOS TSGALOI 44403) 23 |SSORCE | eas Te Re es BU fo 7,274 80|196 62 
Commercial 
establishments.| 9,079 08) 41 65] 3,163 34/166 49] 4,591 98/241 68]........]......]........]..ccecee. 16,834 40) 71 04 


eee eee ee eee | | ff" 


901,615 45) 48-14/421,066 48/168-63/994,575 60/398 -31 


296 66) 1.95) 912,000) 6,000 00/3,229,554 19/151 80 





Workmen’s Compensation in Quebec 


The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of the Province of Quebec, issued on March 
10, the following statement as to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in cases in which an 
injured person is operated upon by a surgeon 
of his own choice. 


“Several cases have arisen where the in- 
jured person making a claim under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1928, has been oper- 
ated on by a surgeon of his own choice, with- 
out advice to his employer and before obtain- 
ing a decision of the Commission, 


“In the majority of such cases, the surgical 
intervention has eliminated all the elements 
of proof or control as to the nature and the 
cause of the accident suffered by the injured 
person and this practice has, up to the present, 
given rise to certain abuses against which the 
Commission feels called upon to protest. 


“In consequence, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission rules and orders:— 


“10. Except in cases of real urgency, no 
injured workman shall be operated upon, ex- 
cept by a surgeon chosen by the employer, 
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without giving preliminary notice in writing 
to the Commission and to the employer. 


“The notice may be given either by the 
surgeon or by the injured person; it should 
be deposited in the Post Office under regis- 
tered cover five full days before the date of 
operation, and must indicate the date, hour, 
place and the nature of the intervention pro- 
posed, 


“20. On receipt of this notice, the doctor 
designated by the employer or the insurer 
may :— 

(a) make an examination of the injured 
person at any time, and 

(b) be present at the operation if he so 
desires. 


“Failure to comply with the above men- 
tioned ruling will be considered by the Com- 
mission as a serious presumption against the 
validity of all such claims and will expose 
the injured person and his surgeon respec- 
tively to the possibility of rejection of the 
claim for an indemnity and professional fees 
according to the circumstances.” 
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REGULATIONS OF THE 


HE Saskatchewan Gazette, March 29, 1930, 
published the Regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1929, to take effect 
on April 29, 1930. These regulations, which 
were approved by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council on March 21, are as follows :— 


REGULATIONS OF THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Act, SASKATCHEWAN 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Assessments how levied and payable: 


Regulation 1. 

Assessments shall be levied provisionally upon 
tthe estimate of payroll given by the employer, 
ior, in case no estimate has been given by the 
employer, or in case the estimate given by the 
employer is deemed by the board to be too low, 
upon an estimate fixed by the board. 

Provided that in no case shall any assessment 
be less than twenty ($20) dollars. 

Except where otherwise fixed by the board, 
(provisional assessments of forty ($40) dollars 
or under and all minimum assessments shall be 
payable in full within one month afiter mailing 
of notice of assessment, and provisional assess- 
ments of more than fority ($40) dollars shall be 
payable in two equal installments the first within 
one month after mailing notice of assessment 
and the second without further notice on Sep- 
tember first in each and every year beginning 
with the year 1930. : 

Any credit due the employer shall be applied 
on the provisional assessment in the order of 
the falling due of the instalments payable. 

After the actual payroll for the year has 
been ascertained, adjustment shall be made, and 
any balance found due by an employer by reason 
of such adjustment shall be paid with the first 
instalment of the next provisional assessment. 


Regulation 2. 

For the purposes of assessment except as the 
board may otherwise decide, an industry is to 
be regarded as a umit, including its various 
operations—e.g. the working of a builidimg con- 
tractor may, if done directly by himself and not 
sublet, include excavation, concrete work, erec- 
tion of steel, carpenter, brick-laying or stone- 
work, lathing, plastering, plumbing and heating 
and other employmient incidiental to such work, 
and unless a substantial part of the work is 
extra hazardous, such as abnormally deep exca- 
vation or considerable quantities of steel con- 
struction, the general industry rate of assess- 
ment will be applied to the whole operation. 


Regulation 8. 

All work sublet in any industry shall be rated 
for its particular class or group if the rate is 
higher than the general industry rate, eg. a 
contract for steel construction shall bear the 
rate for that class of work if the rate is higher 
than the general industry rate. 

Operations so intermingled with or close to 
other operations bearing a higher rate as to 
share the hazard of the latter, shall be rated at 
the rate of the latter. Other operations so 
intermingled as to prevent proper assignment 
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of accidents are to be separately rated but all 
put into the class and group to which the pre- 
ponderating part belongs. 

Regulation 4. 

Every employer shall in the year 1930 on or 
before the twentieth day of May and in each 
succeeding year on or before the twenty-first 
day of January deliver at the office of the 
board or if delivery is made by His Majesty’s 
post deposit in His Majesty’s post office in 
sufficient time to reach the board on or before 
the said dates the payroll statemen'tt required by 
the Act to be furnished by the employer. 
Regulation 6. 

Any industry for which a payroll statement 
under section 89 of the Act giving estimate of 
payroll for the latter half of 1930 and after 
1930 for the whole of the year has not been 
furnished in 1930 on or before the twentieth 
day of May, 1930, and in all subsequent years 
on or before the twenty-first day of January in 
that year shall for the year in which the de- 
fault occurred bear an additional assessment of 
5 per cent of the ordinary assessment, and 
where the default continues longer than the 
fifth day of June, 1930, and the twentieth day 
of February in subsequent years a further 1 
per cent for each month or fraction of a 
month of such further default and where an 
employer commencing or recommencing business 
does not furnish statements forthwith to the 
board an additional assessment of 5 per cent of 
the ordinary assessment shall be charged, and 
where the default continues for more than one 
month a further 1 per cent for each month or 
fraction of a month of such further default. 
The additional assessments in each of the above 
cases shall in no case be less than five nor 
more than five hundred ($500) dollars. 
Regulation 6. 

In the year 1931 it shall be the duty of every 
employer to furnish to the board a statement 
of his actual payroll for the latter half of 
1930 and in every succeeding year for the 
whole of the preceding year which statement 
shall accompany the statement of estimated pay- 
roll for the current year and shall be furnished 
the board on or before ‘the twenty-first day of 
January of that year and failure to tranismit 
such statement or the furnishing of a false 
statement shall subject the employer to the lia- 
bility to pay not only interest ais hereinbefore 
set out on his current assessment on estimated 
payroll, but also interest as aforesaid on any 
deficiency of assessment in the actual payroll 
for the prieceding year whem finally determined 
or estimated by the board and interest charged 
on any deficiency of assessment for the preceding 
year charged by reason of the default of the 
employer in furnishing statement of actual pay- 
roll for the preceding year shall be subject to 
the provision of a minimum payment of five 
($5) dollars but not limited by any maximum. 
Regulation 7. 

In addition to the payment of interest as 
above set out, every employer in default in 
any manner above set out shall be liable to 
incur a penalty not exceeding five hundred 
dollars to be recovered on summary con- 
viction. 
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Regulation 8. 

Any employer failing to pay any assessment 
or special assessment or any prescribed portion 
thereof within ome month after notice thereof 
has been mailed to him shall pay as a penalty 
for such default 5 per cent of the amount for 
which he is in default and if a further month 
or more elapses before payment an additional 
1 per cent for every additional month or friac- 
tion thereof that default continues. Im respect 
of the second instalment, first September is to 
be considered the date of notice. In adjust- 
ments involving added percentage the final per- 
centage is to be computed on the actual payroll 
at the adjusted rate. 


Regulation 9. 

In adjustment of assessments upon actual 
payrolls for the preceding year if the actual 
payroll is more than double tthe estimate of 
payroll, interest at 5 per cent (absolute) is to 
be charged upon the difference between what 
the assessment would have been on the actual 
payroll and what it was on the estimatte of 
payroll and in default of payment of tthe ad- 
justed assessment and interest a further in- 
crease shall be paid by the employer as provided 
in the preceding paragraph. 


Regulation 10. 

In adjustment of assessments for the preced- 
ing year after actual payroll for preceding year 
has been ascertained, if the actual payroll is 
less than half the estimate of payroll and all 
the provisional assessment has been paid not 
later than September thirtieth, interest at 5 
per cent absolute is to be allowed on the differ- 
ence between the amount paid and whiat the 
assessment at the provisionial rate would have 
been if 'the estimate had been the amount of the 
actual payroll (exclusive in each case of addi- 
tional assessment or added percentage). 


Regulation 11. 

To enable a member of the family of an em- 
ployer or the dependents of .such member to 
claim compensation under The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act it shall be necessary that the 
employer not only carried such member of his 
family on his playroll at the time of the acci- 
dent and included the wages of such member of 
his family in his last statement furnished to 
the board under section 89 of the Act but it 
shall also be necessary that the amount of such 
wages paid or to be paid to such member of the 
family shall be shown specifically and individu- 
ally on the then last payroll statement furnished 
the board. 


Regulation 12. 

An employer or partner or an executive offi- 
cer of a limited company is not covered and his 
wages are not assessed unless election to be 
covered is made in strict conformity wilth sec- 
tion 13 of the Act. 


Regulation 18. 

For the purposes of section 13 the term 
“executive officer ” shall include directors, presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
and other duly elected or appointed executive 
officers of the company but shall not include 
superintendents or managers who are not cor- 
poriation officers. 


Regulation 14. 

It shall be the duty of every principal who 
has let work to a contractor before the princi- 
pal’s payroll statement to the board has been 
furnished for the current year to ascertain and 


satisfy himself that his contractor hias for- 
warded to the board a payroll for the work 
undertaken by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act and if he has not done so 
to include such work in the principal’s esti- 
mated payroll and in work let to a contractor 
after the current year’s payroll has been fur- 
nished by the principal to alt once notify the 
board of ‘the letting of the work and give an 
estimate of the payroll in connection therewith 
and if the contractor does not in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act furnish a pay- 
roll to the board the principal shall in furnish- 
ing a statemient of his actual payroll for the 
year include the payroll in connection with such 
work let by him to the contractor and shall 
in all cases be liable for the assessments on the 
payroll in connection with the work let to the 
contractor and to make good any default of the 
contractor and shall be entitled to be indemni- 
fied by ‘tthe contractor and to withhold out of 
any moneys due to the contractor any amounts 
which he has paid to the board on account of 
the contractor. 


Regulation 15. 

For greater certainty in some cases and in 
other cases due to the seatterled, sporadic and 
transient nature of the work and the obvious 
impracticability of obtaining any record there- 
of and the undue expense which would be in- 
volved in administration, the following indus- 
tries are wholly excluded :— 


(a) The business of a florist or seedsman, 
seed-growing, gardening and horticulture; 
the keeping or breeding of live-stock, 
poultry or bees; fruiit-growing; the pick- 
ing, grading, packing, hauling, handling 
and storage of wool, fowl, fruit or vege- 
tables, or products other than grain car- 
ried on by co-operative associjations or 
companies, whose membership or share- 
holders are limited to the producers of 
such wool, fowl, fruit, vegetables or pro- 
ducts other than grain and whose object 
is to bring about more satisfactory hand- 
ling and sale thereof and not to carry on 
such work or operations as a business for 
profit or gain. 

) Hand laundries. 

) Barber shops and shoe shine establish- 

ments. 

) News vendors. 

) Undertaking and funeral directing. 

) Skating or curling rinks. 

) Educational, hospital and surgical work, 
medical work, veterinary work and den- 
tistry. 

(h) Retail mercantile business and wholesale 
mercantile business except as specifically 
included in paragraph 36 of Schedule I 
according to the classification in the Act, 
or carried on by a manufacturer whose 
factory is within the province. Com- 
mercial travellers are considered excluded 
unless employed by a manufacturer whose 
factory is within the province, unless 
they fall within the provisions of regu- 
lation 19, 

(4) Hotel keeping and restaurant keeping. 

(j) Auctioneers. ; : 

(k) All operations in connection with flying 
machines except the manufacture thereof. 

(1) Taxidermy. 

(m) Junk dealing. 

(n) The business of an architect. 
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(o) Excavation other than as expressly men- 
tioned in the rate classification or as in- 
cluded in other industries. 

(p) Photographers. 

(qq) Window cleaners except when employed 
in a window cleaning business conducted 
as a regular industry which pays the re- 
gular rate of assessment for such in- 
dustry or in an industry included in 
schedule I anid regularly employed in such 
industry. 

(r) Millinery except in a factory. 

(s) Making up of fabrics in any form or of 
clothing or repairing except in a factory. 

(t) Volunteer employees of all kinds except 
in mine rescue work. 

(uw) Radio dealers. 

(v) Watch, clock and jewellery repairing. 

(w) Chimney sweeps. 

(x) Boat and canoe livery. 

(y) Employees of race tracks and annual ex- 
hibitions. 

(z) Fishing, ship building, operation of and 
work upon wharves, operation of dry 
docks, operation of steam vessels, works 
for the purpose of the business of a 
navigation company or used or to be 
used in connection with its business anid 
all other navigation, towing, operation of 
vessels and marine wrecking. 

(a1) The business of an optician. 

(a2) Boot and shoe repairing. 

Harness repairing. 

Manufacture or erection of awnings 
or tents in an industry not principally 
or wholly engaged therein or in an 
industry not otherwise included in 
schedule I. 

Surveyors and their employees. 

Threshing and hauling of grain from 
a farm. 

Weed inspectors or weed cutting. 

Auditors. 

Health inspectors. 

Poundkeepers. 

Erection of bill boards and bill posting. 

Grave digging and cemetery workers, 
unless they fall within the provisions 
of regulation 18. 

Swimming and wading pools and amuse- 
ment grounds. 

Sports club employees. 

Gymnasiums. 

Janitors unless employed in an indus- 
try under schedule I of the Act. 


Regulation 16 

Each of the following industries when carried 
on as part of, in immediate connection with 
and for the purpose of an exclusively retail 
store is excluded from the operation of Part 
I of the Act. 

(a) Sausage manufacturing. 

(b) Meat cutting. 

(c) Coffee grinding. 

(d) Delivery of goods. 


Regulation 17 

Employment by a parks board in a city or 
town or employment directly by a city or town 
of workmen to do the same nature of work as 
is done by a parks board, and employment in or 
about a cemetery in a city or town owned by a 
city or town or a commission or board con- 
trolled by a city or town and whether within 
or without the corporate limits, is added to class 
19 group 9 according to the reclassification. 
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Any such employment not carried on as 
hereinbefore set out in this paragraph is wholly 
excluded from the operation of the Act. 


Regulation 18 

Distributors of farm machinery and imple- 
ments and repairs for and parts thereof for a 
manufacturer within or without the proviace 
or for an agent of such manufacturer when such 
distributors are the primary source within the 
province from which such merchandise may be 
obtained are as to mechanics and artisans em- 
ployed wholly or partly as such added to class 
1l group 0 and as to all other employees and 
including clercial help added to class 18 group 
5 of the reclassification. 

Distributors of such merchandise who do not 
furnish the primary source within the province 
from which such merchandise may be obtained 
and who whether on consignment or purchase 
and resale or otherwise deal in such mer- 
chandise as retailers thereof are deemed to 
carry on an industry not within the Act and 
such industry is wholly excluded as to all 
operations. 


Regulation 19 

The interpretation of words and _ phrases 
provided in the interpretation clauses of The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act shall apply to 
these and all other regulations of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 


Regulation 20 

Except where otherwise specifically provided 
every industry which, if carried on by an em- 
ployer carrying on no other industry, would 
not be under the operation of Part I, is ex- 
cluded from the operation of Part I where it is 
carried on by an employer who is also carry- 
ing on an industry or industries which is or are 
under the operation of Part I. 


Regulation 21 

Subject to any other regulation of the board 
every undertaking which consists of work or 
service (for example the delivery of goods), 
for which no direct charge is made and which 
is incidental to an industry under Part I 
carried on by the employer who performs or 
renders such work or service, is added to or 
included in the class in which such industry is 
included; and when such undertaking is in- 
cidental to an industry not under Part Te at 
is excluded from the operation of Part I. 


Regulation 22 ; 

Subject to any other regulation of the Board, 
every undertaking which consists of work or 
service for which a direct charge is made and 
which is connected with but not part of an 


industry (whether such industry is under Part 


I or not) carried on by the employer who per- 
forms or renders such work or service, and 
which work or service is carried on separately 
would be an industry under the operation of. 
Part I, is added to or included in the class of 
industries in which such undertaking if carried 
on by itself would be included. 


NotE—The above regulation which deals 
with the matter of general interpretation pro- 
vides in effect that an industry and all oper- 
ations in or incidental to it shall be regarded 
as a unit and that only operations that are 
carried on as a business are to be considered 
industries within the meaning of schedule I. 
For example, teaming done by a lumberman in 
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his lumber manufacturing business is included 
as part of that business and teaming done by a 
grocer for his grocery business is considered 
part of that business and is excluded with it 
from schedule I and in neither of these cases 
is the teaming considered to be the industry 
of teaming within th meaning of paragraph 36 
or paragraph 51 of schedule I. 


Regulation 23 © 

Unless otherwise specially provided, anything 
not itself carried on or done by the employer 
as a business or trade or for profit or gain, 
which, but for this regulation would be an in- 
dustry included in schedule I is excluded from 
the operation of Part I of the Act, except 
where it is carried on or done as a part of or 
process in, or incidentally to, or for, or for the 
purpose of an industry in schedule I which is 
carried on as a.business or trade or for profit 
or gain; and where anything not itself carried 
on or done (by the employer as a business or 
trade or for profit or gain is carried on or 
done) as a part of or process in, or in¢ci- 
dentally to, or for or for the purpose of an 
industry in schedule I which is carried on by 
’ the employer as a business or trade or for profit 
or gain it shall be included in the class in 
schedule I in which such last mentioned industry 
is included. 


Regulation 24 

Notwithstanding anything elsewhere herein 
contained any construction work undertaken 
by an employer who is not regularly engaged 
in such business and who is not otherwise an 
employer within schedule I and who engaged 
in such construction work not as a regular 
trade or business, for example a person, firm 
or corporation who or which is entering into 
such operations as an isolated undertaking and 
for its own purposes only or as a further 
example an owner who becomes an employer for 
the purpose of erecting a building for his own 
use on his own premises and is not generally 
in the building business shall come within the 
operation of schedule I as to those employed 
by such person, firm or corporation as artisans 
and mechanics and shall be deemed to the ex- 
tent in this regulation set out to come within 
the provisions of paragraph 41 of schedule I 
and it shall be the duty of such person, firm or 
corporation immediately upon entering upon 
such undertaking to notify the board thereof 
tei to return a payroll in connection there- 
with. 


Regulation 25 

(1) For greater certainty, operations carried 
on by a person whose busines is substantially 
farming, provided less than six workmen other 
than farm labourers are usually employed 
therein, are declared not to have been included 
in and are excluded from tthe operation of 
Parts is 4; ig 

(2) Every employer shall post up and keep 
posted up in conspicuous places within easy 
aecess of his workmen and where his workmen 
shall most readily see such notice such card 
or pamphlet of information concerning the Act 
as may be supplied to him by the board and a 
copy of the Act if so directed and it shall 
be the duty of every employer to make appli- 
cation to the board for such card or pamphlet 
of information for the purposes aforesaid. 


Regulation 26 

Every employer having fewer than twenty- 
five (25) workmen usually employed shall pro- 
vide and maintain in his factory, shop, ware- 
house or other place of employment or in each 
factory, shop, warehouse or other place of em- 
ployment if he has more than one, a first aid 
kit or box containing the following supplies 
with such additional quantities as may be 
reasonably necessary to provide first aid to his 
injured workmen and shall have the same in 
charge of some suitable person. 


MINIMUM FIRST AID KIT 


A standard first aid manual: 

Instruments: 1 pair scissors, 1 pair tweezers, 
2 eye droppers, 1 camel’s hair brush, 2 dozen 
safety pins, assorted, 1 tourniquet, 1 graduated 
medicine glass, 1 porcelain or white enamel 
wash basin, 4 dozen finger stalls, 3 eye shields. 

Drugs: 2 ounces powdered boracic acid for eye 
wash, 2 ounces aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
1 (2 ounce) bottle of boracic tablets, 4 ounces 
tincture of iodine for external use, 1 tube of 
vaseline, carbolated, 4 ounces olive oil (for 
dressing for burns or eye injuries), 1 recognized 
antiseptic for washing wounds, Burn dressing, 
e.g. bicarbonate of soda mixed with vaseline 
(3 per cent). 

Each of the above must be in bottles or con- 
tainers plainly labelled and the specific purpose 
for which the contents are to be used marked 
thereon with clear and plain directions as to 
the methods of use and the strength of any 
solution to be used and all antiseptics or other 
substances dangerous if taken internally shall 
be plainly marked in red letters “poison”. 

Dressings: 3—1 ounce packages absorbent cot- 
ton, 3—1 yard packages sterile gauze, 6 sterile 
gauze bandages assorted sizes, 3 triangular 
bandages, 1 roll adhesive plaster, splints of 
assorted sizes. 

The above equipment shall be examined and 
checked over at least once per month by the 
person in charge thereof and must at all times 
be kept in a clean place free from dust or dirt 
and in a place readily accessible ‘to all the work- 
men. 


Regulation 27 

Every employer having twenty-five (25) or 
more workmen usually employed shall provide 
and maintain in his factory shop, warehouse or 
other place of employment or in each factory, 
shop, warehouse or other place of employment if 
he has more than one, a room thereof which 
shall be available and suitable for use as a 
first aid room and which shall at all times 
be kept sanitary and in charge of a clerk, 
workman, nurse or other person who has taken 
a course in first aid to the injured, the follow- 
ing equipment and supplies as minimum re- 
quirements. 


FIRST AID ROOM EQUIPMENT 


A standard first aid manual: 

Furnishings: Hot and cold water, I porcelain 
or white enamel wash basin, I cabinet for sur- 
gical dressings, 1 porcelain or white enamel foot 
bath, 1 enamelled refuse pail, 1 metal box fitted 
with emergency dressings to be used by first 
aid man when required to attend injured men 
in factory who cannot be immediately removed 
to first aid room, 1 carrying stretcher, 4 dozen 
finger stalls, 3 eye shields. 
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Instruments: 1 pair scissors, 1 pair tweezers, 
2 eye droppers, 1 camel’s hair brush, 2 dozen 
safety pins, assorted, 1 torniquet, 1 graduated 
medicine glass, 1 porcelain or white enamel 
wash basin. 

Drugs: 2 ounces 4 per cent boracic acid for 
eye wash, 2 ounces aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
1 (2 ounce) bottle of boracic tablets, 4 ounce 
tincture of iodine for external use, 1 tube 
vaseline, 4 ounces olive oil (for dressing for 
burns or eye injuries), 1 recognized antiseptic 
for washing wounds, burn dressing, e.g., bicar- 
bonate of soda mixed with vaseline (3 per 
cent). 

Each of the above must be in bottles or con- 
tainers plainly labelled and the specific pur- 
pose for which the contents are to be used 
marked thereon with clear and plain directions 
as to the methods of use and the strength of 
any solution to be used and all antigseptics or 
other substances dangerous if taken internally 
shall be plainly marked in red letters 
* poison.” 

Dressings: 38—1 ounce packages absorbent 
cotton, 3—l yard packages sterile gauze, 6 
sterile gauze bandages assorted sizes, 3. tri- 
angular bandages, 1 roll adhesive plaster, splints 
of assorted sizes. 

The above equipment shall be examined and 
checked over at least once per month by the 
person in charge thereof and must at all times 
be kept in a clean place free from dust or dirt 
and in place readily accessible to all the work- 
men. 


Regulation 28 

Every employer shall keep posted up through- 
out the works in every factory, shop, warehouse, 
or other place of employment the following 
notice and where non-English speaking workmen 
are employed such notice shall be posted in their 
different languages. 


NOTICE 


It is Dangerous to Neglest Injuries 


Without proper care, blood poisoning or in- 
fection with serious consequences may result 
from slight injuries, such as cuts, punctures, 
scratches, slivers, burns, etc. 


Workmen are urged to see that proper atten- 
tion is given to all such injuries and to report 
immediately to the office of first aid officer. 

Every employer must keep a first aid kit 
where it will be handy for your treatment. 


Posted by direction of The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 


Regulation 29 

A minimum first aid kit as above described 
or a first aid ‘equipment satisfactory to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board shall accom- 
pany every crew in any employment within the 
provisions of the Act where the nature of the 
employment requires such crew to move from 
place to place. 


Regulation 30 

The board, where it deems the circumstances 
justify it, may direct or approve any addition 
to or reduction or variation in tthe first aid 
service for appliances above prescribed, or may 
in any case not above provided for prescribe 
such first aiid service and appliances as it deems 
warranted. 


Regulation $1 

For greater certainty, continuation of an in- 
dustry and reconstruction, alteration, repair, 
demolition, taking care of, or making ready 
for sale the plant or property of an industry 
or business in schedule I in insolvency, bank- 
ruptcy, or winding up proceedings, or under 
receivership of assignment for the benefit of 
creditors are added to the class to which 
such industry belongs. 


Regulation 32 

The fifty-four (54) classes of industries set 
forth in schedule I of the Act are reclassified 
so as to constitute twenty (20) classes and 
certain of these classes are subdivided into 
groups. The reclassification of the original 
classes and the subdivision of these reclassified 
classes into groups is as appended hereto and 
the classes and groups as appended hereto are 
hereby declared to replace the original classi- 
fication under the Act. 


The classification of industries is omitted. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


Changes in Rates of Assessment for Various Industries in 1930 


HE Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 

Board has published in pamphlet form 

the 1929 adjusted assessment rates, and the 

provisional rates to be assessed on industries 

in the Province for 1930. In addition, the 

general provisions of the Act are outlined, 
and the method of rating explained. 

It is pointed out that “for assessment and 
compensation purposes under the Act the 
industries covered are divided into 24 classes. 
Each class stands upon its own footing and 
carries its own burden, except that a very 
small general fund, known as the Disaster Re- 
serve, is set aside to assist in meeting any ex- 
traordinary call that may arise in any class. 


With the exception of this Disaster Reserve 
the moneys collected are just what are con- 
sidered necessary to take care of the acci- 
dents that have actually happened. Separate 
accounts are kept of all assessments received, 
and all compensation and medical aid awarded 
for each of these classes. Each of the 24 
classes of industry is thus in effect a mutual 
insurance association of the employers in that 
class. The rates for each class are fixed and 
the assessments made much in the same way 
as a municipality levies its taxes. They are 
governed by the requirements. The rates fixed 
for the year are intended to cover the burden 
for that year. At the beginning of the year 
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each employer is required to furnish the Board 
with an estimate of his probable pay roll for 
the year and he is assessed provisionally upon 
that estimate. At the end of the year the 
actual amount of pay roll is ascertained and 
rate provisionally fixed being also altered 
where the accident experience shows this to 
be necessary, 

The rates are fixed in accordance with the 
accident experience of each industrial group. 
If it is seen that the rate charged has produced 
just sufficient money, or if the surplus or 
deficit is small, the existing rate will be main- 
tained. If there is any considerable difference, 
it will be increased or decreased accordingly. 
It is to be remembered always that any sur- 


plus to the credit of a class remains in the class | 


funds, and this is also taken into consideration 
in fixing the rates. All industries in the same 
class do not necessarily, nor usually, bear the 
same rate. The classes are subdivided into 
groups, and even within the group the rates 
are different where this is shown to be justi- 
fied. 

Describing the system of merit rating, the 
Board states that “individual distinction be- 
tween employers even in the same line of in- 
dustry is made according to their accident ex- 
perience by a system of merit rating. Where 
the accident cost falls short of the amount of 
assessment by a stated percentage a merit 
rating refund, within specified limits, is made 
accordingly. Merit rating for the period in- 
cluding the years 1926, 1927 and 1928, is being 
made, and it is the purpose of the Board to 
give merit refunds annually, based on the 
accident experience of each firm for the three 
preceding years and taking the amount of 
assessment paid for the last year of the three- 
year period as the basis of the computation.” 
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The Act also provides for additional assess- 
ments for a delay in submitting payroll state- 
ments, and for an added percentage in any 
case where an employer fails to pay any 
assessment, or prescribed portion thereof, with- 
in one month after receiving notice. 


Assessment Changes in 1930 


The table of rates is based on per $100 of 
payroll in all classes. 

In Class 2, the rate for pulp mills and manu- 
facturers of fibre board is raised from $1.50 to 
$1.60 per $100 of payroll; while in the same 
group, the rating for pulp and paper mills is 
increased from $1.40 to $1.50. 

In Class 5, group 7—nitro-glycerine, dyna- 
mite or other high explosives manufacture, 
or shell testing—there is a marked increase in 
the rate, from $1.00 to $5.00. In this same 
group the rate for fireworks or torpedo manu- 
facturing is increased from $1.00 to $5.00. Other 
increased ratings in this group are as follows: 
fuse manufacture from 60 cents to $3; small 
arm cartridges manufacture, from 40 cents to 
$2.00; loading and fixing artillery ammunition, 
from 80 cents to $4.00. 

There are two decreases in the rates assessed 
for 1930:—In Class 6, (sand and gravel pit 
operation, with machine power) there is a re- 
duction from $4.50 to $2.25. In Class 7, the 
rate for iron smelting with blast furnaces is 
reduced from $3.00 to $1.50. 

In Class 9, the group including the manu- 
facture of metal siding roofing, shingles, win- 
dow frames, as well as the manufacture of 
steel drums or barrels, has a rate increase from 
90 cents to $1.00. 

The ilast part of the pamphlet lists the in- 
dustries excluded and included under the Act. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


HE Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour re- 
cently published a bulletin (No. 496 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation and _ Insurance 
Series) dealing with Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation of the United States and Canada 
as of January 1, 1929, with text of legislation 
enacted in 1927 and 1928 (a previous Bulletin 
in this scries was noticed in the Lasour Ga- 
zerTE, April, 1927, page 395). 

The report points out that “the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation for industrial injuries 
in leu of the rule of the employers’ liability 
for injuries due to his negligence stands out in 
its effect on the status of the worker as one 


of the most important legal-economic de- 
velopments of modern times. A right to relief 
based on the fact of employment, practically 
automatic and certain, replaces the doubtful 
contest for a recovery based on proof of the 
employer’s negligence and of the absence of 
the common-law defenses.” 

Abroad, Germany in 1884, and Great 
Britain in 1897 and 1906, were influential in 
turning attention to the system of benefits for 
injuries due to employment, not necessarily 
to the negligent act of the workman con- 
cerned. The first official recognition of the 
principle by the Congress of the United States 
was the Federal act of 1908, providing limited 
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benefits for designated classes of employees of 
the United States; though acts of 1882 (Life 
Saving Service) and 1900 (Postal Service) had 
made some provision of this nature for the 
services indicated. Concurrently with these 
dates the subject came to attract general at- 
tention from State legislatures. Investigative 
sommissions began to be provided for as early 
as 1903 (Massachusetts) and 1905 (Illinois), 
but no legislative results followed. All the 
states of the Union had workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts at the beginning of the year 1929 
except five (Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina). In 
addition to these 43 State acts, the Bulletin 
covers the four territorial acts (those of Al- 
aska, Hawaii, Philippines, and Porto Rico), 
the act for the District of Columbia, the act 
for longshoremen, and that for the United 
States civil employees. 

Insurance of the employer’s liability to pay 
compensation is recognized as an essential 
feature of the system in most of the States. 
This may be effected through private insur- 
ance (stock or mutual companies), self-in- 
surance (proof of solvency, with or without 
the giving of a bond or other security), or by 
insurance in State funds, which may be ex- 
clusive or competitive. A State fund insur- 
ance system exists in 19 of the States listed 
(The Tennessee fund is limited to coal mining 
only). Of the 19 States having State fund 
insurance systems, 7 are exclusive, whereas in 
12 the States fund competes with private in- 
surance companies. 

No law undertakes to cover all employ- 
ments. Various exemptions are made, the 
most important numerically being the ex- 
alusion of agriculture and domestic service. 
Interstate commerce is exempt because it is 
subject to the exclusive action of Congress, 
though its law creates liability and does not 
provide compensation. Laws that apply only 
to “hazardous” or “ extra-hazardous” employ- 
ments exclude others, thereby distinguished as 
‘“‘non-hazardous”. Casual employments are 
usually exempted, and those not for gain fre- 
quently. No law as originally enacted made 
Specific provision for compensating occupa- 
tional diseases. The dominant idea of acci- 
dent has given way by degrees, however, 
until at the present time compensation, either 
for occupational diseases generally or for de- 
signated diseases of this class, is allowed under 
17 of the 50 laws analysed. 

Most laws require a minimum duration of 
disability as a condition to the payment of 
compensation benefits. This does not apply 
to medical and hospital relief, which is to be 
provided at once. Two States require no 
waiting time. Conflicting provisions of the 


South Dakota statute call for 10 days’ waiting 
time on the one hand, and for compensation 
from date of injury on certification of dis- 
ability on the other. In practice the latter 
provision is said to prevail. In several States 
the waiting time is compensated for if the 
disablity continues for a specfied term; or a 
part may be taken up in each of certain con- 
secutive weeks until all is compensated for. 


The Canadian System 


The report points out that compensation 
legislation in Canada had an earlier origin 
than in the United States, due undoubtedly 
to the influence of Great Britain. The British 
Act of 1897, extended in 1900, and replaced 
by the Act of 1906, is of a type quite distinct 
from that adopted by any State of the United 
States. However, it naturally furnished a 
model for the earlier legislation of the prov- 
inces which first took action of this kind. 

An analysis of the Canadian laws shows a 
number of striking characteristics and of de 
viations from the type of compensation act 
prevalent in the United States. Some of the 
more important of these are the following:— 

1. In ‘(Canada there is a noticeable uniformity 
among most of the compensation laws. This 
uniformity applies to the scope of the acts, 
benefits, injuries covered, administration, and 
procedure. In the compensation acts of the 
United States many variations are in evidence. 

2.iIn Canada all the laws are compulsory 
as to the employers coming within the scope 
of the act. In the United States only 18, in- 
cluding the United States Civil Employees’ 
Act, are compulsory while 32 are elective. 

3. In Canada the scope of the law in each 
province (Yukon Territory excepted) is 
limited to enumerated employments, though 
the lists are quite inclusive. There is some 
diversity in the number of such employments, 
but the principal hazardous industries are 
covered, including manufacturing, mining, 
construction, and transportation. In the 
United States only 12 States limit their scope 
to the so-called hazardous industries, while 38 
States cover industries generally. 

4. In Canada occupational diseases are com- 
pensable in every province except Quebec and 
Yukon Territory. Such diseases however, are 
limited to ‘those enumerated’ in the statutory 
schedule. In the United States only 17 of 
the 50 laws include occupational diseases. 

5. In Canada all of the provinces except 
Quebec and Yukon Territory have exclusive 
State insurance funds. In Ontario, however, 
employers under schedule 2 (municipalities, 
railroad, express, telephone, telegraph, and 
navigation) are permitted self-insurance. In 
Nova Scotia employers under schedule III 
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insure fishing industry risks with private. com- 
panies. In the United States only seven of the 
50 compensation laws have exclusive State 
funds, while 12 have competitive State funds. 

6. In Canada probably the most significant 
characteristic of compensation legislation is 
the assumption of liability on the part of the 
province having insurance funds for the 
solvency of such funds, any temporary deficit 
being made up from other provincial funds. 
Under no law of any State of the United 
States is such liability assumed. 

7. In Canada the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards have exclusive and final jurisdiction 
over all compensation matters, no appeal to 
the courts being permitted except in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In these two 
provinces appeal may be had to the Supreme 
_ Court upon questions of law, but only with 
the permission of the judge of said Court. 
In none of the American States does the ad- 
ministrative commission have final decision, 
appeals to courts being allowed on questions 
of law in every jurisdiction, and of fact in 
some. 

8. In Canada members of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards hold office during good 
behaviour, except that in Alberta and in 
British Columbia the term of office is 10 
years. In most of the provinces, however, 
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they are subject to compusory retirement 
at the age of 75. Each board is authorized to 
appoints its officers and employees and to fix 
their salaries. The term of office of such 
employees is subject to the pleasure of the 
board. In the United States the term of 
offic of compensation commissioners is usually 
3, 4, or 5 years. 

9. As regards liberality, the benefits of the 
Canadian laws are about on a par with the 
more liberal of the American acts. The scale 
of benefits averages perhaps somewhat lower, 
but the periods for which benefits are paid 
are as a rule longer. In Canada, except in 
Yukon, compensation is paid during disability 
or until the death or remarriage of the widow, 
while in most of the States the compensation 
periods terminate at the end of 300, 400 or 
500 weeks, though some pay during life. In 
none of the provinces (Yukon Territory ex- 
cepted) is the waiting period over one week, 
and in most of the laws compensation, when 
payable, begins from the date of the injury, 
whereas in the United States three States have 
a waiting period of 10 days, while four have 
2 weeks. The early Canadian laws did not 
provide for medical benefits, but all except 
that of Yukon Territory have now made pro- 
vision therefor; in the United States all the 
laws require medical service. 


Average Wages on Railways in United States 


A review of railway operations in the United 
States in 1929, published by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics (Washington, D.C.) 
states that the number of employees on rail- 
way payrolls averaged 1,687,000 during 1929, 
compared with 1,680,000 in 1928. This was an 
increase of 0.4 per cent. The aggregate 
compensation of these employees was slightly 
greater than in 1928, the comparative figures 
being about $2,937,000,000 in 1929 and $2,862,- 
000,000 in 1928. Compensation thus increased 
2.6 per cent, compared with an increase of 0.4 
per cent in number of employees. 

Average compensation per employee has 
been rising gradually each year since 1924. 
While this average is affected to some extent 
by the percentage distribution of the total 
number of employees among the respective 
classes, the consistent rise of the past five years 
has been due primarily to upward adjustments 
in the wage rates of some of the classes, either 
locally on individual railway lines or in cer- 
tain of the territories. The average railway 
employee received $1,740 in compensation 
during the year 1929, compared with $1,703 


in 1928 and $1,618 in 1924. This was an in- 
crease of 2.2 per cent over 1928, and 7.9 per 
cent over 1924. Had railway employees re- 
ceived the same average annual compensation 
in 1929 as they earned in 1928, the total 
payroll of the railways for 1929 would have 
been approximately $64,000,000 less than it 
was. In other words, the railway payroll in- 
creased by that amount in 1929, due to in- 
creased earnings per employee. 





The Hon. John Brownlee, premier, and the 
Hon. R. G. Reid, minister of Municipal 
Affairs of the province of Alberta, informed 
the Edmonton City Council early in March 
that the provincial government intended to 
propose next year the establishment of a 
uniform city charter, applicable to all cities 
in the province, and that this charter would 
contain provisions in reference to the hours 
for the closing of stores, employees’ weekly 
half-holidays, and other matters. In view of 
this announcement the council suspended fur- 
ther action on the question of the weekly 
half-holiday in the stores of Edmonton. 
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HEALTH AND MATERNITY INSURANCE 


Report of Royal Commission in British Columbia 


[% the last issue (page 254) it was noted 

that British Columbia Royal Commission 
on State Health Insurance and Maternity 
Benefits had presented a progress report to 
the Legislature, the Commission so far being 
in favour of the establishment of such a sys- 
tem in the Province. ‘The text of the report, 
since published, gives a full account of the 
investigation leading to this conclusion. The 
Commission was composed of the following 
members of the Provincial Legislature:— 
Messrs. Cyril Francis Davie, Barrister, of Dun- 
can, Chairman; William Farris Kennedy, of 
Vernon; Lorris E. Borden, M.D., C.M., of 
Nelson; George Sharratt Pearson of Nanaimo; 
and John Joseph Gillis, M.D., C.M., of Mer- 
ritt. 


Scope of Inquiry 


The Commissioners had full authority under 
the Public Inquiries Act to “inquire as to what 
laws ‘relating to the subjects of maternity 
benefits and health insurance are in force in 
other Provinces of Canada or any other coun- 
tries; to collect facts as to the actual opera- 
tion of such laws and as to how far they have 
been found satisfactory; to inquire as to whe- 
ther and to what extent the public interest 
requires the introduction of similar laws into 
the Province of British Columbia; to esti- 
mate what would be the total annual cost to 
the people of the Province in regard to each 
of these subjects, and what portion of the 
annual cost would fall upon (a) employers of 
labour, (6) prospective beneficiaries, and (c) 
the general taxpayers; to suggest methods by 
which the annual cost might be collected from 
the employers, prospective beneficiaries and 
general taxpayers respectively; and generally 
to inquire into any or all matters affecting 
the said subjects respectively.” 

In the course of their investigations the 
commissioners collected information specially 
obtained from other countries having state 
systems of health insurance, and compiled an 
extensive digest of existing legislation on this 
subject. They also initiated the compilation 
of statistics essential to intelligent considera- 
tion of the position of British Columbia in re- 
spect of the necessity for some scheme of State 
health insurance; what form such scheme 
should take; the entailed costs; and how 
such costs should be distributed, etc. The col- 
lection of such statistics it is stated, is being 
advanced with all possible rapidity. 

Public meetings were held throughout the 
Province for the purpose of obtaining first- 


hand information as to present methods, under 
private enterprise, of protecting the health of 
workers, and securing them against losses 
caused by illness and accident. A question- 
naire was addressed to representative provin- 
cial interests in transportation, industry, and 
trade and in municipal services with annual 
payrolls of $75,000 and upwards, the replies 
thus obtained representing about 65,000 wage 
earners out of an estimated provincial total of 
100,000. The provincial Division of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association co-operated 
with the Commission in securing replies from 
its members. At the date of this preliminary 
report the Commissioners had not been able 
to hold consultations with representative pub- 
lic bodies, industrial interests, fraternal associa- 
tions, trade unions, and individuals specially 
concerned, but this will be done when the sta- 
tistics now in course of compilation have been 
completed, the results of these consultations 
being incorporated in the commission’s final 
report. 


Conclusion from Preliminary Inquiry 


From the inquiry so far carried out the com- 
missioners reached the following conclusion :— 

“Our investigation thus far convinces us 
that there is justification and a general de- 
mand for the introduction in British Columbia 
of an economically sound and equitable pub- 
lic-health insurance plan, in the interests of 
the majority of Provincial workers, of Pro- 
vincial industries, and of the State—in the 
more effectual safeguarding and preservation 
of communal health, the more rational distri- 
bution of sickness costs, and the scientific re- 
duction of such charges to the Government, to 
employers, and to individual citizens.” 


Jurisdiction 


One of the first questions investigated by the 
Commissioners was that of jurisdiction as be- 
tween the federal and provincial legislatures. 
Precedents from other countries all suggested 
that sickness insurance is a national concern. 
The United States, while it has neither 
adopted nor considered health insurance as a 
factor of government policy and concern, some 
time ago moved federally for the improvement 
of health conditions for the young in adopting 
the Shepherd-Towner Act. However, in the 
United States the efforts of both federal and 
State authorities and leaders in public thought 
have rather been concentrated upon measures 
for the betterment of health conditions gen- 
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erally, instruction and care of expectant 
mothers, and reduction of the mortality risk 
of infants and children up to age 10. 


“In the British Dominions,” the report pro- 
ceeds, “ Canada excepted, health insurance and 
associated progressive legislation invariably 
have been considered and promulgated as 
national measures. Great Britain’s operative 
Act covers comprehensively and inclusively 
insurance against sickness, maternity, old age, 
disablement, and unemployment. So also does 
legislation of Northern Ireland and of the 
Irish Free State. A Royal Commission is now 
investigating the advisability of a compulsory 
State health-insurance scheme for the affiliated 
countries in the Union of South Africa, ... 


“In Australia it has at no time been sug- 
gested that legislation against sickness and its 
concomitant losses might be considered as 
other than a Commonwealth enactment. There 
has been at no time any proposal of health 
insurance in or for any of the individual Aus- 
tralian States, which in their relationship to 
the Commonwealth are in almost the identical 
position of the Provinces of Canada to the 
Dominion. Throughout Australia it is held 
that the provision of sickness insurance—with 
which there are associated invalidity and un- 
employment insurance, maternity benefits and 
old age pensions—is a matter of Federal policy 
and concern, and such responsibility is accepted 
by the Commonwealth authority.” 


“Tt will be apparent,” the report continues, 
“that all precedents suggest recognition of 
State health insurance proposals in Canada as 
a matter for federal consideration and federal 
action. Why these precedents cannot be ac- 
cepted and the obligation to consider and deal 
with any and all proposals for State health 
insurance and kindred matters of advanced 
social legislation be passed, with responsibility 
thereanent, to the Government of Canada, are 
made evident by the proceedings of the Cana- 
dian Parliament’s Select Committee on Indus- 
trial and International Relations during the 
sessions of 1928 and 1929, that Committee 
having been instructed by the Federal House 
to make inquiries into the related questions of 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance. While this Federal Committee devoted 
itself principally to the unemployment insur- 
ance element, sickness insurance matters pre- 
sented themselves during the progress of its 
inquiry, generally in association with, and 
incidental to, the unemployment phase of the 
reference. Considerable attention was also 
given to suggestions as to family allowances in 
Canada, these proposals having indirect rela- 
tionship to maternity benefits.” 

The commissioners cite a memorandum pre- 
sented to the Select Standing Committee on 
Indusirial and International Relations on April 


19, 1928, by President Tom Moore, of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, set- 
ting forth that: “The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada holds the view that all social 
legislation of the nature now being dealt with 
should be of Federal character, as otherwise 
many workers are denied the benefits of same 
because of the difficulty of establishing the 
requisite provincial residence qualifications, 
etc., owing to the transitory nature of their 
employment.” 

“At the same time,” it is pointed out, “ the 
Government of Canada, on the advice ‘of its 
Department of Justice, rigidly insists that 
jurisdiction exists exclusively with and in the 
provinces, although the Dominion admittedly 
has power to make money grants to the 
provinces or any of them, and thus become 
a sharer of costs in the event of the State 
being made a contributor to sickness or in- 
validity insurance -costs, in addition to em- 
ployers and employee-beneficiaries.. 

“The entire attitude of the Dominion ta 
the subject of health insurance, as exemplified 
during the proceedings of the Select Commit- 
tee, is that while, practically and morally, 
health-insurance legislation should be national, 
action thereto is estopped by the mandatory 
terms of the British North America Act, plac- 
ing jurisdiction with the Provinces in all mat- 
ters of health and kindred subjects. 

“The adoption of the Report of this Federal 
Committee and the attitude of the Dominion 
Government during its sessions may be fairly 
condensed in the conclusion that while a sys- 
tem of State Health insurance should properly 
be national, the provisions of constitutional 
law are such that action bringing such insur- 
ance laws into effect must be Provincial; but 
the Dominion, accepting its moral obligation, 
will consider assistance by grants ratified by 
Parliament, as in the case of through highway 
construction, technical education, and old age 
pensions contributions. 

“Tt is therefore apparent that it is quite 
within the constitutional power of British 
Columbia or any other of the provinces of 
Canada, to proceed in the establishment of a 
State health-insurance plan, as British Colum- 
bia led the way in the creation of old age 
pensions; and that the Dominion is morally 
committed, by its concurrence in the report 
of the Select Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial and International Relations, to sympa- 


_ thetically consider the granting of financial 


assistance in the operation of such State 
health-insurance system. 

“Furthermore, as indicating the attitude of 
the Dominion authority, Hon. Mr. Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, informed the Committee 
that ‘The Dominion should wait for the prov- 
inces to take the initiative "—as British Colum- 
bia is now doing. 
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“The Dominion Committee found its in- 
quiries considerably handicapped by inability 
to secure authoritative data on the extent and 
costs of sickness in Canada, the non-presenta- 
tion of any concrete plan upon which actuaries 
could be instructed to prepare statistical in- 
formation, and the infrequency of census com- 
pilations as a means of securing comprehensive 
information. And although Parliament on May 
1, 1929, adopted the Report of its Select 
Standing Committee, recommending ‘that 
with regard to sickness insurance, the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health be re- 
quested to initiate a comprehensive survey of 
the field of public health, with special refer- 
ence to a national health program,’ this 
recommendation being accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, provision for such a survey has not 
yet been made and the assumption is per- 
missible that action awaits the course adopted 
by this and other provinces in inter-related 
policies.” 


Legislation in Other Countries 


This section of the report sketches the pro- 
visions of sickness insurance legislation in other 
countries, the law of each country being dis- 
cussed with a view to conditions prevailing in 
Canada. “It has become almost everywhere 
accepted that, to be effective, such insurance 
must be compulsory, the improvident, careless 
citizen, against whose necessities it is most 
essential to provide, habitually neglecting op- 
portunity to protect himself against possible 
sickness losses, and remaining, as before vol- 
untary insurance laws existed, a prospective 
recipient of public aid if overtaken by mis- 
fortune. In other words, the voluntary sick- 
ness-insurance plan has now become generally 
accepted throughout Europe as impotent to 
achieve desired results, and those countries 
which previously had expressed antagonism to 
the compulsion principle, one by one have 
come or are coming to adopt 1t. Conspicuous 
among such countries is France, which origin- 
ally had set its face against compulsion in a 
measure influenced possibly by national senti- 
ment antagonistic to theory and legislation of 
German origin. .The successful working of the 
German system observed in the recovered 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, as contrasted 
with the admitted ineffectiveness of the prev- 
iously obtaining French voluntary plan, ex- 
plains in part the national change of front.” 


Prevention of Sickness 


After reviewing the insurance laws of other 
countries the commissioners observe that 
“there is to be noted throughout the civilized 
world a marked change of late in the attitude 
of leaders of public thought (both within and 
outside the medical profession) as to the neces- 
sity of revising health services and devoting 


primary attention to keeping the people well 
rather than curing those ills to which flesh is 
heir. Sir Arbuthnot Lane, the eminent London 
physician, urges that the medical profession 
must revolutionize and reorganize its principles 
and its policy with recognition of this objec- 
tive. Economists and industrialists are becom- 
ing seized of the necessity of checking the 
enormous wastage in costs of sickness prevent- 
able by such system as will assure closer and 
more continuous observation of the units of 
the industrial population, through which in- 
cipient disaffections may be detected and suc- 
cessfully treated at the outset, with prolonga- 
tion of the working span of life and increase 
of comfort and effectiveness. This is peculiar- 
ly a function of public-health insurance ma- 
chinery, and claims are advanced in Europe 
that the operation of compulsory health in- 
surance, with associated health-preservation 
education and propaganda, already have 
lengthened the normal life of industrial activ- 
ity by years.” 


Elsewhere in the report it is pointed out 
that “the thought that restoration of the 
patient to health is desirable rather than the 
mere payment of compensation for time-loss 
has resulted in the provision of medical aid, 
medicines, etc., and in all the more recent 
laws, treatment by specialists and convalescent 
care. In the majority of the compulsory in- 
surance countries the costs of these benefits- 
in-kind is now quite as high as the sum of 
cash allowances, in some cases even greater. 
Sickness insurance also is being extended to 
cover workers’ families, such service being pro- 
vided in the majority of the compulsory-insur- 
ance systems. As a result, tens of millions of 
workers’ households in European countries are 
now entitled to free medical treatment in all 
or in its principal phases, and compulsory sick- 
ness insurance has thus become a major means 
of carrying forward a consistent health-protec- 
tion program for the masses of the popula- 
tion. In apportioning contributions to the cost 
of sickness insurance, it is more difficult to 
arrive at an equitable division than in the case 
of workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
where the employers’ responsibility is more 
clearly definable. In view of the fact that the 
worker, the employer, and the State are each 
in a degree concerned in the preservation of 
the health of the industrial class, and all thus 
have interest in the success of insurance, costs 


‘are met in six continental European countries 


by these three groups in varying proportion.” 

In summing up the tendencies revealed by 
a study of the operation of compulsory-in- 
surance systems in Europe, the International 
Labour Bureau says:— 


“Sickness insurance is endeavouring to ful- 
fil ever more completely its task of protecting 
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the health of the working-class family and 
maintaining the workers’ capacity to produce 
by widening the circle of insured persons; per- 
fecting the system of benefits which perform 
the threefold function of relief, cure, and 
prevention; concentrating the means of action, 
and systematically organizing autonomous in- 
stitutions under the control of the parties con- 
cerned. Thus compulsory sickness insurance, 
as a creator of security, health, well-being, and 
stimulative productive capacity, and also as 
an instrument of education, is an element 
both important and necessary in the proper 
economic and social organization of modern 
communities.” 


The Provincial Situation 


Under this heading the Commissioners re- 
view the provisions existing in the province 
for protection against the risk of sickness and 
the state of public opinion regarding a state 
scheme. “ Although statistics are unfortun- 
ately incomplete and far from up-to-date, 
sufficient data are nevertheless available to 
establish the fact that private insurance with 
commercial companies against sickness losses 
is carried by only a minor fraction of the wage- 
earning and low-income community. Mem- 
bership in fraternal societies including relief 
during illness among their benefits also is con- 
fined to a small minority; and such societies, 
while carrying on important and useful ser- 
vices, reach, after all, comparatively few of the 
population and prescribe such conditions of 
membership that an even smaller part are 
eligible therefor. At the same time the finan- 
eial ability of a number of such societies to 
provide their guaranteed benefits under pre- 
sent scale assessments is questionable, should 
abnormal demands be made upon their funds 
through epidemic or other exceptional pres- 
sure. Moreover, the costs of insurance with 
commercial companies against loss by illness 
are necessarily higher than they would be 
under a generally applied system, since such 
companies look naturally for a business profit, 
not operation on a mere cost basis, and their 
comparative spread of insurance is distinctly 
limited. 

“As to the societies, it is found that years 
ago the Fraternal Societies’ Welfare Associa- 
tion—including the Canadian Order of For- 
esters, Loyal Orange Order, Loyal Order of 
Moose, Chosen Friends, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Order of the Rechabites, Sons 
of England, and Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks—endorsed the objects of a 
compulsory health-insurance plan properly ad- 
ministered, under which plan it is quite pos- 
sible that they might continue to function as 
insurer agents of the State, with Government 


supervision and guarantee of their solvency, 
as in certain European countries, such security 
for members being missing in this Province 
under present loose conditions. 

“There remain for attention the facilities 
of protection afforded by a considerable and 
growing number of privately conceived and 
established welfare and benefit associations for 
employees of major industrial, transportation, 
commercial, and, public-service institutions, 
which associations are accomplishing much 
good, but with costs of their protective ser- 
vices necessarily higher than if such services 
were standardized and of universal applica- 
tion. At the time the gross inequity intrudes 
that where an employing interest has become 
a voluntary sharer in welfare association costs, 
it is penalized to the extent thereof in com- 
petition with others in its line of activity 
whose employees are not so organized and 
protected, or by their own contributions ex- 
clusively provide monetary compensation for 
time-loss through illness or, alternatively, fur- 
nish medical care, medicine, hospitalization, 
etc. 

“The favourable attitude of the general 
public of British Columbia toward State 
health-insurance proposals has been time and 
again attested in representations by public- 
service. and social-welfare organizations, by 


provincial labour bodies, and by  stu- 
dents of health-protection science. During 
late years the demand for a_ public- 


health insurance plan, on the part of the pros- 
pective beneficiary class, has manifestly crys- 
tallized; and the Union of British Columbia 
Municipalities has within the year gone on 
record as strongly favouring careful study of 
the situation with. such innovation in view. 
And of municipal corporations of the Prov- 
ince answering a Commission questionnaire in 
this connection, 77 per cent desired the intro- 
duction of compulsory insurance; two con- 
fessed to lack of information upon which to 
base a considered opinion; and one offered 
no comment. None replied negatively...... 


Approved Societies 


“Objections to the institution of a State 
health-insurance scheme that tentatively and 
preliminarily have been voiced by corpora- 
tions having smoothly functioning employees’ 
welfare organizations, which they and their 
employees desire to continue to operate and 
control, as well as objections that may rea- 
sonably be looked for from fraternal and kin- 
dred societies fearing possible extinction 
through alienation of their benefits features, 
would seem possibly to be easily met by ac- 
ceptance, with adaptation to Provincial con- 
ditions, of the policies of certain of the older 
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countries in this regard, making the societies 
recognized insurance carriers; or of a prin- 
ciple already successfully applied under Work- 
men’s Compensation practice—employers’ as- 
sociations functioning as approved societies 
upon satisfying reasonable conditions as to 
provincial supervision in the interest of the 
insured, assured financial stability, and the 
provision of benefits equal to those guaran- 
teed under state system. 


“ Still further it should be borne in mind 
that in any plan that may be devised for the 
preservation of the family health as well as 
that of its breadwinners, the ratio of cost 
in this Province will naturally be somewhat 
lower than in European countries, where the 
family average (exclusive of parents) is 3-34, 
whereas in British Columbia it is established 
by the last census figures at 1-43—the smallest 
in Canada. 


Existing Industrial Schemes 


“ Analysis of the detailed information up 
to date elicited as to policies voluntarily 
initiated in major British Columbia undertak- 
ings—industrial, commercial, transportation, 
etc—for safeguarding the health of employees 
and otherwise promoting their welfare, will 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
IN ENGLAND 


ee tenth annual report of the Ministry 

of Health of England and Wales, relating 
to the 12 months’ period ending March 31, 
1929, describes the work carried on by the 
Department under the main heads of Public 
Health, Local Government and Finance, ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, and adminis- 
tration of ‘National Health Insurance and Con- 
tributory Pensions. 


It contains separate sections dealing re- 
spectively with England and Wales. The 
following figures relate to England only. 


Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contribu- 
tory Pensions Scheme.—The period under re- 
view was the first full year during which pay- 
ment of pensions under the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 
1925, had been in complete operation. Widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions began on January 4, 
1926; unrestricted non-contributory old age 
pensions for insured persons who reached the 
age of 70 before January 2, 1928, began on 
July 2, 1926; and contributory old age pen- 
sions at the age of 65 began on January 2, 
1928. 


be found peculiarly instructive. The question- 
naire was addressed to approximately 350 firms 
and corporations, etc., comprehensively repre- 
senting all principal employers of Labour in 
British Columbia. Two hundred and ten re- 
plies were received by the Commission; and 
later, through the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, summary reports were made by 
others, bringing the complete response up to 
virtually 100 per cent of the original address- 
list. In the 210 enterprises reporting to the 
Commission direct in first instance, approxi- 
mately 64,989 workers are employed; and in 
82 of these 210 undertakings protection services 
are in operation, widely various in their cov- 
erages and with costs ranging from one-third 
of 1 per cent to 3°5 per cent of pay-roll—some 
of such services being paid for entirely by the 
employers—in others exclusively by contri- 
butions of the employees; generally by grad- 
uated co-operation between masters and men. 
In twenty-eight instances medical services are 
furnished for the families of employees as 
well as for the employees themselves, the 
cost of such services to the workers ranging 
variously from $1 to $4.30 per man per month, 
married men as a rule paying from 50 to 75 
per cent more than bachelor employees, for 
the coverage extended to their dependents.” 


AND CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS 
AND WALES 


The number of widows benefiting under the 
Act in England ion March 31, 1929, was 188,183, 
grants being made to widows also in respect 
to 93,526 children. -Grants were made also to 
3,82 orphans. These numbers do not include 
belated claims in respect to eligible persons 
who had died before the Act became fully 
operative, the beneficiaries in this class in- 
cluding 62,109 widows and 119,379 children. 
Payments for widows’ pensions (including 
allowances for children) during the year 
amounted to £7,205,500 and payments to 
orphans to £235,500. 


Contributory Old Age Pensions between ages 
65 and 70—The total number of old age pen- 
sioners between the ages of 65 and 70 in pay- 
ment on March 31, 1929, was 455,271. The 
amount paid during the twelve months’ period 
being £11,482,000. 


Old Age Pensions at Age of 70—At March 
31, 1929, the total number of old age pensions 
in payment to persons in England over 70 
years of age by virtue of the Contributory 
Pensions Act was 287,377. During the period 
covered by the report the Ministry took over 
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from the Board of Customs and Excise the 
administration of all pensions payable under 
the Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908-1924, to per- 
sons over 70 years of age who had established 
their title by virtue of the Contributory Pen- 
sions Act. The number of pensioners con- 
cerned at the time the transfer of adminis- 
tration took place was approximately 195,000. 
On March 31, 1929, the number of persons in 
England to or in respect of whom pensions 
under or by virtue of the Contributory Pen- 
sions Act were being paid had reached a 
total of 1,159,667, comprising 200,292 widows, 
216,727 children (including orphans) 455,271 
persons between the ages of 65 and 70, and 
287,377 persons over the age of 70. 


Health Insurance 

National Health Insurance in Great Britain 
had its origin in the National Insurance Act 
of 1911, the scheme coming into operation 
in July, 1912. National Health Insurance in 
Great Britain is on a compulsory and contribu- 
tory basis. The persons who are required to 
be insured are, subject to certain exceptions, 
all those between the ages of 16 and 70 who 
are employed under a contract of service in 
manual labour, or in non-manual employment 
at a rate of remuneration not exceeding £250 
a year. 

The cost of the scheme is shared between 
the insured persons, their employers and the 
National Exchequer. The revenue is derived, 
in the first instance, from weekly contribu- 
tions paid partly by the workers and partly 
by their employers by means of health insur- 
ance stamps affixed to contribution cards, the 
rates of contribution in 1925 being 10d. a week 
in the case of men, of which 5d. was payable 
by the employer and 5d. by the worker; and 
9d. in the case of women, of which 5d. was 
payable by the employer and 4d. by the 
worker. As from January 4, 1926, these rates 
were reduced to 9d. a week in the case of 
men (employer 44d., worker 44d.) and 84d. a 
week in the case of women (employer 44d. 
and worker 4d.) consequent upon the modifi- 
cations in the benefits of the scheme which 
follow from the provision of pensions at 65 
under the recent Widows’, Orphans’ and Old 
Age ‘Contributory Pensions Act. 

The benefits provided under the scheme are 
as follows:— 

(1) Medical benefit, i.c., medical treatment 
and attendance, including the provision of 
proper and sufficient medicines and of the 
prescribed medical and surgical appliances. 

(2) Sickness benefit, i., periodical pay- 
ments during incapacity for work through ill- 
ness. The ordinary rates of sickness benefit 
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are 15s. a week for men, and 12s. a week for 
women, commencing on the fourth day of 
incapacity and continuing for a maximum 
period of 26 weeks. 

(3) Disablement benefit, 1.e., a continuance 
of periodical payments during illness at the 
reduced rate of 7s. 6d. a week for both men 
and women after the title to sickness benefit 
has been exhausted. 

(4) Maternity benefit, i.e., payment of the 
sum of £2 on the confinement of an insured 
woman or the wife of an insured man. (A 
total sum of £4 is payable in the case of a 
married woman who is or has recently been 
herself an employed contributor; these cases 
represent 25 per cent of the whole number of 
payments to married women.) 


(5) Additional benefits, which may be pro- 
vided by ‘an Approved Society having a dis- 
posal surplus on valuation, and may take the 
form either of an increase of the normal cash 
benefits, or payment towards the cost of vari- 
ous forms of treatment, such as dental, oph- 
thalmic, hospital or convalescent home treat- 
ment. 


National Health Insurance Act, 1928—The 
National Health Insurance Act, 1928, which 
was based mainly on the recommendations of 
the Majority Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on National Health Insurance, received 
Royal Assent on July 2, 1928, and was brought 
into operation on January 1, 1929. In addi- 
tion to making many improvements of detail 
in the scheme of National Health Insurance, 
the Act makes provision for the period of 
continuance of insurance after cessation of 
employment in such a way as to safeguard to 
the fullest possible extent the title of in- 
sured persons both to Health Insurance bene- 
fits and also under the scheme of Widows’, 
Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions. 
Provision is also made whereby insured per- 
sons will be relieved from any penalties, in 
the form of reduction or suspension of bene- 
fits, by reason of ‘arrears of contributions 
during periods of proved genuine unemploy- 
ment. The Act also provides for the setting 
up of a special Insurance Section of the 
Deposit Contributors’ Fund through which 
any deposit contributor who is able to prove 
that he cannot obtain admission to an Ap- 
proved Society by reason of ill-health will in 
future receive all the normal benefits of the 
Health Insurance scheme instead of being re- 
stricted as hitherto to such benefits as could 
be provided out of the sum standing to his 
own individual credit. 

The approximate number of persons entitled 
to. National Health and Pensions insurance 
benefits at December 31, 1928, was as follows: 
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England Wales 
Men Women Men Women 
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The report contains a statement of cash 
receipts and payments under the National 
Health Insurance Act for the calendar year 
1928, showing that for England the receipts 


amounted to £30,726,674 and the payments to 
£30,606 ,645 ; 
£1,999,956 and payments £1,983,454. 


and for Wales receipts were 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND INDUSTRY 


Address delivered by Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager, Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, Toronto, Canada, before the Midwest Safety 
Conference at Chicago, Illinois, March 18, 1930 


OU have given me as my subject “ Acci- 

dent Prevention and Industry,” and I have 
taken the liberty of elaborating this; in fact, 
my theme is going to be “ Example and Con- 
trol.” The example must come from the ex- 
ecutive of the industry and the control like- 
wise is his problem. We know that men fol- 
low examples that are set by leaders. The 
possibility of control of accidents and injuries 
in industry has been demonstrated too many 
times to admit of negative argument. I think 
it may be reasonably accepted as true that 
when active safety work has failed, this has 
been the result of inadequate consideration 
in advance, failure to apply accepted prin- 
ciples of the work, or faulty administration 
of plan. 


‘Ontario’s Act—May I be permitted, before 
we launch into the general question of control- 
ling accidental injuries, to discuss workmen’s 
compensation briefly. We all know that at 
the outset compensation was looked upon by 
the average employer with a good deal of 
misgiving, but we do not, to-day, find any 
enlightened executive seriously considering 
even a suggestion of return to the pre-compen- 
sation days. That is to say, workmen’s com- 
pensation has become part of the social struc- 
ture in most civilized communities, and I say 
this with all due deference to those States that 
are still lingering on the brink before making 
the plunge. 


Our Workmen’s Compensation Act in On- 
tario has been in effect since the first of Janu- 
ary, 1915. The act was the result of a report 
by the late Chief Justice, Sir William Ralph 
Meredith, who had made a careful study of 
Workmen’s Compensation in United States, in 
England, and in Germany. The Ontario Act 


has proven a model for all other acts in Can- 
ada, with the exception of the Province of 
Quebec, and is, I believe, the most generous 
in any jurisdiction under compensation. This 
has been accomplished without unreasonably 
burdening the industry and has made for 
prompt and certain payment to the injured 
worker. 

The Ontario Act provides a payment of 
662 per cent of the average earnings up to a 
maximum wage of $2,000 for all injuries in- 
volving a loss of seven days time or more. 
Pensions are granted for all cases where the 
disability is in excess of ten per cent, and 
those pensions are not limited by a certain 
number of weeks, but are granted for life. 
In the case of widows, there is an allowance 
of $40 a month for life, or until re-marriage, 
in which event, a sum equal to two years’ 
payment is awarded. There is an allowance of 
$10 a month for each dependent child until 
that child reaches the age of 16. This latter 
allowance is stepped up to $15 for each child 
where there is no mother to undertake the 
duties of bringing up the child. In addition 
to all of this, our medical and hospital ser- 
vices are absolutely unlimited. The Ontario 
Act and most of the Acts in Canada are state 
funds with industries separated into classes, 
each class being in effect a mutual insurance 
unit and paying its own costs. 

You will see, therefore, the broad, underly- 
ing policy of our Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is that the class of industry in which the 
disability occurs must finance the total cost. 
This places the responsibility where it should 
be, and this is why industry must safeguard 
its employees. I have often said in public in 
Canada that industry has one relief from in- 
creasing compensation costs—that is accident 
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prevention—so again we are brought back to 
my theme of “example and control.” Indus- 
try must finance workmen’s compensation and, 
by the same rule, industry must safeguard its 
employees to operate economically. 


An Executive Problem—tThe first step in in- 
jury control is the education of the executives 
of a plant to a proper appreciation of the 
problem. Following this, is the creation of a 
desire for safety throughout the organization 
on both financial and humanitarian grounds. 
Do not think that I am trying to load execu- 
tives, who are already overburdened with a 
considerable amount of work, with something 
that should be done by another member of the 
organization. I do not suggest that it is neces- 
sary for an executive to know all of the details 
of accident prevention work in the plant any 
more than it is necessary for him to know all 
the details of everything being done by the 
working force; that is an impossibility, but the 
executive must plan and must give his whole- 
hearted support to the work. 


Orgamzed Accident Prevention—Under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of our province, 
industry is authorized to set up accident pre- 
vention associations and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board is authorized to pay the ex- 
penses of operating those associations. Section 
114 gives this authority and was put in on 
the suggestion of industry when the Act was 
being drafted. There are 24 classes of industry 
in Schedule 1, 19 of those classes have taken 
advantage of Section 114 and 16 out of the 
19 have federated in the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations. We have a group of 
trained inspectors, who operate under the guid- 
ance of our chief inspector, Mr. V. L. Mum- 
mery. These men go into industry with speci- 
fic knowledge of the general class experience 
and detailed information of the individual 
plant accident experience for the past three 
years. Our field force first make contact with 
the plant executive, and discuss the general 
situation with him. The next step is plant 
inspection followed by a final review with the 
plant executive so that the whole situation as 
to requirements may be fully understood. 
Safety meetings for foremen, supervisors and 
employees are part of their regular work, but 
no meeting is held unless we have, in advance, 
knowledge of managerial interest and we sal- 
dom hold a general plant meeting without 
previous meeting of supervisory -force. The 
second phase of our activity is our propaganda 
service. Safety bulletins are issued every 
month to about eight thousand industries 
throughout the province. In addition to bulle- 
tins, we put out pay envelope inserts, special 
leaflets of various kinds, cards and, once a 
year, the Safety Calendar. 
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The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions also receive from the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board what are known as “ accident 
memos.” These give a brief report on every 
claim for compensation made by an injured 
worker, and when I tell you that this is 
coupled with certain information as to money 
cost, you will realize that the organization is 
put in possession of a mass of very valuable 
information that serves as a finger-post for our 
guidance in the matter of injury control. As 
there is a seperate card kept for every plant 
on our list, we are able to determine whether 
accident frequency is running high, and with 
the new system that we have on money cost, 
we know whether a firm is dipping too heavily 
into the class funds. 

The chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board has said that the experience of the 
classes organized for accident prevention has 
been better than that of the unorganized 
classes. The result is entirely reasonable and 
if it were not so, there would be no object 
in spending a large sum of money each year 
on operating accident prevention associations. 

I rather flatter myself that, standing as we 
do with certain Old Country traditions on the 
one hand and in proximity to your country on 
the other, we are trying for the best from 
each. I think it is generally admitted safe- 
guarding of machinery in England has pro- 
gressed considerably beyond the average, due 
largely to the work of the factory inspection 
branch of the government. You in the United 
States have taken a lead on the matter of 
propaganda and have developed the idea of 
safety literature beyond what has been done 
in other countries. We have been fortunate 
in being able to draw on the best of both. 

As I said, compensation came into effect in 
Ontario in January, 1915, so that at the close 
of 1929 we had fifteen full years under com- 
pensation. The cost of the average case re- 
ported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
in those fifteen years was $97.40 and the cost 
of the average case in 1929 was $91.98. This 
calculation is made by dividing the total num- 
ber of accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board into the total awards 
made either for the fifteen years or for the 
year 1929. 

We have a statement from the Chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board that 
approximately 1 per cent of the accidents re- 
ported to the Board are death cases and that 
these involve nearly 25 per cent of the total 
cost of compensation; that about 4 per cent of 
the accidents reported are permanent disabili- 
ties and involve nearly 50 per cent of the cosi 
of compensation—which, of course, means that 
about 5 per cent of the number of accidents 
reported are responsible for nearly 75 per cent 
of the total cost. My reason for bringing out 
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this particular item is that the trend in death 
cases and in permanent disabilities per hundred 
full year workers in Ontario is downward while 
the trend in minor acicdents and medical aid 
only cases, is upward. 

We have, I am glad to say, an increasing 
number of industries in Ontario that are pro- 
ducing definite results in this matter of acci- 
dent control, industries where accidents are 
being reduced and production increased; in 
fact, I have reached the point where in talking 
to an executive, I should prefer to drop the 
words “safety” and “accident prevention ” 
from my vocabulary and talk the effective 
operation of his plant to him. 


Details of Safety Work—Mr. Morley con- 
cluded by enumerating the following funda- 
mentals in safety work:— 


1. Issue a general statement to all workers 
on the subject of accident prevention over 
the written signature of the chief operating 
official. 


2. Call a meeting or meetings of employees 
in company time for the purpose of telling 
them the story, which is that there are too 
many accidents happening and their co-opera- 
tion is needed. 

3. Bring out your carefully prepared book of 
rules and see that these are understood and 
stick to those rules, because rules were not 
made to be broken. 

4, Establish safety committees and see that 
they work. 

5. Provide First Aid facilities and insist on 
their use. 

6. Post safety bulletins properly at strategic 
points throughout the plant and change these 
periodically and use pay envelopes printed 
with safety slogans or pay envelopes with in- 
serts. 

7. Hold periodic meetings, with or without 
motion pictures. 

8. Last, but by no means least, insist on and 
keep up adequate supervision and employee 
training throughout the entire organization. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 
Report on the Werk of the National and Provincial Leagues in 1929 


HE eleventh annual report of the Cana- 
dian National Safety League reviews 
the activities of the main organization 
and its provincial affiliates during the year 
1929. In the general and constant safety 
campaign that is maintained throughout 
the Dominion the central body acts as 
a co-ordinating agency for the following pro- 
vineial safety leagues: The Ontatio Safety 
League, the Province of Quebec Safety 
‘League, the Maritime Safety League, the 
British Columbia Safety League, and The 
Manitoba Safety League. The national organ- 
ization expresses its grateful acknowledgement 
for the annual grant of $10,000 from the 
Dominion Government. Educational safety 
literature was distributed to all parts of the 
Dominion largely with the willing help of 
the provincial affiliates and of the general 
passenger tourist agents of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company; the provincial and dis- 
trict foresters and fire rangers; summer hotels; 
guides; fire and police chiefs; Chambers of 
Commerce, and Boards of Trade. 

A general campaign of safety was carried on 
in those Provinces not yet thoroughly organ- 
ized for safety work, by the distribution of 
safety bulletins and other literature to indus- 
trial plants, business houses, public officials, 
premiers, mayors, fire chiefs, police chiefs, 
public libraries, etc. In this work, cities and 


towns in the Province of Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, Manitoba and the Yukon were reached 
and the literature distributed as follows:— 
13,000 industrial bulletins, 29,950 special bul- 
letins, 13,500 traffic bulletins, 18,500 school bul- 
letins, 6,000 sundry circulars and reports. In 
addition, special campers’ bulletins, printed on 
weatherproof cardboard, dealing with the 
hazards of camp fires, canoeing, bathing and 
swimming, and conveying warnings of the 
risks of forest fires, were distributed through- 
out Canada. Bulletins on various safety 
topics were also supplied to the British Colum- 
bia and ‘Maritimes Safety Leagues. Some 23,- 
000 copies of the 1929 safety calendar were 
printed, and 21,400 copies were sold while 600 
copies were mailed to a free list of public offi- 
cials and 500 copies were supplied to the 
British Columbia and Maritimes Safety 
Leagues, All electric railways in Canada re- 
ceive a safety bulletin service, much of which 
is supplied from the national organization, and 
those in organized provinces from their local 
safety league. The Canadian National Safety 
League is an active member of the Canadian 
Electric Railway Association, which is con- 
ducting an intensive safety campaign among 
their electric railway members. 


Ontario Safety League—The sixteenth an- 
nual report of the Ontario Safety League 
describes “work well done, co-operation re- 
ceived, and results obtained.” In view of the 
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increased hazards in practically all walks of 
life, the report considers that “the safety 
message must have been far-reaching to have 
kept accidents so well within bounds.” Sincere 
thanks are expressed for the co-operation and 
financial support received from various gov- 
ernmental departments, municipalities, organ- 
izations, and individuals, School safety work 
again played an important part in campaign 
activities during 1929. A careful study was 
made of the hazards causing the greatest acci- 
dent frequency, and these were especially 
emphasized in an effort to reduce fatalities and 
lessen accidents to a minimum. The message 
of safety was carried to the schools by means 
of safety bulletins and illustrated lectures, 
with the co-operation of school boards, prin- 
cipals, teachers and chief constables. This 
work was begun early in January and con- 
tinued until the closing of schools for the sum- 
mer holidays, and resumed in September. 
During the year safety was taught to 179,000 
children in 418 different schools in 79 cities, 
towns and villages. In addition, school safety 
patrols were organized in many centres, and 
the usual school children’s essay contests and 
drawing competitions on safety subjects were 
conducted. An important factor in this phase 
of the safety educational campaign was the 
“Letter to Parents,’ conveying warnings on 
home hazards. This letter had a distribution 
of 200,000 copies. 

The year’s program was featured by an in- 
tensive industrial safety campaign as well as 
by a highway safety campaign. The indus- 
trial work included a fortnightly bulletin and 
pictorial service in about 75 industrial centres. 
The motoring hazard was likewise emphasized 
in a traffic bulletin campaign, the circulation 
of these amounting to 4,000. By permission 
of Hon. George S. Henry, Minister of High- 
ways, 550,000 safety cards to motorists were 
enclosed with the 1930 licences. The Safe 
Drivers’ Club was also vigilant in reporting 
traffic violations and reckless driving. The 
report on fatalities and lesser accidents for 
the year 1929 indicated that the province had 
a total of 1,850 fatal accidents from all causes 
as compared with 1,823 in 1928. Deaths 
caused by automotive vehicles head the list 
with 576 fatalities, as compared with 477 in 
1928. Drownings again are second with 321 
fatalities, as compared with 382 deaths from 
this hazard in the previous year. There were 
12,485 non-fatal accidents in Ontario during 
1929, and 10,757 in 1928. In 1929, the fatal- 
ities per 1,000 automotive vehicles was 0°6; 
in 1928, it was 0-7; in 1927 it was 0-8. The 
worst year was 1918, when the fatality ratio 
was 6:0 per 1,000. 


British Columbia Safety League—The an- 
nual report of the British Columbia Safety 
League shows that 70 fewer persons met ac- 
cidental death in 1929 than in 1928. These 
reductions are classified as follows: 8 less in 
fatal traffic accidents; 50 less in fatal gen- 
eral public accidents; and 27 less in fatal in- 
dustrial accidents. “ Home” accidents alone 
of the general classes showed an _ increase, 
there being 15 more in this group during 
1929 than in 1928. 

The warning poster service, inaugurated in 
1927, was continued throughout 1929, the dis- 
tribution being concentrated where it would 
be most effective. 

arly in the year the directors decided that 
greater traffic safety in the province gener- 
ally, and in the city of Vancouver particu- 
larly, should be the special objective of the 
League, and accordingly there was a concen- 
tration of effort on this feature. The report 
observes that “it is indeed significant that 
despite a tremendous increase in the number 
of motor car licences issued in 1929, there 
were four less motor vehicle accident deaths, 
in that year than in 1928.” A statement of 
comparative accident casualties in the prov- 
ince indicates that in the industrial group 
there were 207 fatal accidents in 1929 as com- 
pared with 234 in 1928. The total of non- 
fatal industrial accidents in 1929 was 19,045 
as compared with 16,672 in 1928. 


Province of Quebec Safety League—The 
sixth annual report of the Quebec Safety 
League deals with the activities of that body 
under its three chief spheres of operation— 
legislation, organization, and education. The 
outstanding legislation enacted during the year 
was the “compulsory stop” law at unpro- 
tected railroad crossings—a statute largely the 
result of the Leagues’ effective propaganda. 
Although only in force since July 1, 1929, the 
record of railway crossing accidents for the 
last six months of that year showed a de- 
crease of thirty-three fatalities. 

In the field of organization several new com- 
mittees were formed. From the Industrial 
Section there developed the Construction, 
First Aid and Industrial Hygiene Commit- 
tees, each of which made a valuable contribu- 
tion towards safety results. Other units ac- 
tively participating in the safety movement 
were the Aviation Safety Committee, Com- 
mercial Vehicle Chauffeurs’ Club and _ the 
Junior Radio Safety Club, with over 16,000 
members. 

Educational efforts along safety lines were 
largely directed by utilization of the press 
and radio broadcasting. The press of the 
province gave to the League advertising value 
to the extent of $20,000 while radio talks 
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were made possible through the courtesy of 
Station CFCF. The distribution of thou- 
sands of circulars and bulletins, especially in 
regard to safety traffic, was made possible 
through the co-operation of parish priests 
and town officials. 

Manitoba Safety League—The report of 
Manitoba Safety League shows that there 
were eighty-one fatal accidents and 13,340 non- 
fatal accidents in industry during the year 
1929. The League again successfully con- 
ducted first-aid classes in conjunction with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, as well 
as a campaign in accident prevention, by 
means of a newly organized bulletin service, 
safety calendars, and press publicity. 


Maritime Safety League—The fifth annual 
report of the Maritimes Safety League em- 
phasizes the school, traffic, and industrial 
features of the activities during 1929. Some 
19,700 safety bulletins were issued to schools 
throughout New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. A compilation of the 
number of fatalities and lesser accidents in 
the Maritime provinces during 1929 indicates 
that in New Brunswick there were 118 fatal 
and 367 non-fatal accidents; in Nova Scotia, 
211 fatal and 717 non-fatal accidents; in 
Prince Edward Island 19 fatal and 50 non- 
fatal accidents. In each province, both in 
fatal and non-fatal cases, the statistics re- 
vealed that motor vehicles were the cause of 
the greatest number of accidents. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Education in Manitoba 


4 ae recommendations of the special com- 

mittee on Workmen’s Compensation 
appointed last year by the Manitoba Legis- 
lature were noted in the February issue 
(page 110). The report was presented to the 
Legislature on February 28, together with a 
draft bill embodying the changes proposed by 
the committee. It contained the following 
paragraph in reference to the value of edu- 
cation in safe practices:— 

“Your Committee was impressed with the 
educational campaign which is being carried 
on by the Provincial Bureau of Labour and 
the safety devices and system of safety edu- 
cation now jin operation in certain large indus- 
tries. The value of the effort made in this 
direction has produced very beneficial results 
and many accidents have undoubtedly been 
avoided in the industries which have adopted 
these safety measures, Itisregrettable to note, 
however, that fatal accidents, which numbered 
only 24 in 1924, have increased to 85 in 1929, 
and that total industrial accidents in the same 
period have increased from 9,015 in 1924 to 
13,340 in 1929, and it becomes more apparent 
that the efforts of the Bureau of Labour, the 
employers and employees must be directed 
particularly to the adoption of greater safety 
methods for the prevention of accidents. 
Co-operation along this particular line can be 
made most effective by employers creating 
within their establishments a safety program 
and making some officer or foreman respon- 
sible for the carrying out of such program. 
Your committee is convinced that if this were 
done many accidents would be avoided with 


the consequent very great saving to industry 
and workmen and the families of deceased 
workmen. 

“Your Committee is further of the opinion 
that every effort should be made to encourage 
the adoption of an educational safety pro- 
gram amongst the children attending ithe 
schools of the Province”, 


Quebec First Aid Centre 


The Industrial Section of the province of 
Quebec Safety League has been granted 
authority to organize, under its auspices, a 
local centre of the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation under the official name of the province 
of Quebec Safety League Centre. This will 
enable the association to offer direct instruc- 
tional courses in first-aid to employees of in- 
dustrial concerns at extremely reasonable 
fees. Classes may be organized in either the 
French or English languages. 

The First Aid Committee is composed as 
follows: President, S. C. Holland, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, The Robert Mit- 
chell Co. Limited; vice-president John F. 
Smith, manager, Parke Davis Company; 
chairman, J. L. Vallee, superintendent, the 
Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada Limj- 
ted; treasurer, J. V. Desaulniers, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director, Société Nationale 
de Fiducie, Inc.; hon. secretary, Frank E. 
Lincoln, secretary, Central Safety Committee, 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited. 

The Executive Committee is as follows: 
A. G. Beck, superintendent, Canada Cement 
Co, Limited; R. N. Cornish, secretary, The 
Canadian Casuality Underwriters Association 
Ltd.; R. W. Gould, secretary, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; L. H. Pinsonnault, 
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president, Montreal Ship Lining Co.; E. C. 
Ryan, superintendent, National Breweries 
Garages; P. St. Pierre, chemist, J. J. Joubert 
Limitée. 


New Organization for Pacific Paper 


Industry 


The first meeting of the Western Division 
of the Pulp and Paper Section of the National 
Safety Council was held at Powell River, 
British Columbia during February. Mr. R. 
H. Scanlon, of Powell River, was appointed 
regional director, and an organization com- 
mittee composed of members of British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon firms was 
appointed. Conferences of the new organi- 
zation are to be held at least twice a year in 
different mills in the coast region. 

Mr. Scanlon, in his closing address, said that 
accidents in the Powell River mill mainly re- 
sulted from five main causes: (1) Infection 
from cuts, comprising 12 per cent of accidents; 
(2) Slipping, which was responsible for nearly 
15 per cent; (3) Pickaroons, causing nearly 
10 per cent of all casualties in the plant; (4) 
10 per cent from fingers being caught between 
rolls and drums; (5) Miscellaneous.. 

The “danger hours” he had discovered, lay 
between the hours of 10-12 in the morning 
and between 3-5 in the afternoon. “We should 
not only watch the danger hours, but we 
should watch the causes. I recommend that 
our firm study these things carefully and 
recommend that the visiting delegates make a 
similar study in their own plants”. 


Methods in Investigating Accidents 


The Province of Quebec Safety League re- 
cently published Leaflet No. 25 in its series 
of bulletins dealing with various aspects of 
safety work in industry. The new leaflet de- 
scribes the proper methods to be followed 
in investigating industrial accidents, as fol- 
lows :— 

“We recommend the following mode of pro- 
cedure which has given results to some lead- 
ing European and American concerns and 
which will often give a better insight into the 
nature of accidents than the more formal 
modes of procedure. 

“When an accident happens, the doctor or 
first aid man or the foreman should, as soon 
as possible, notify the management or the 
person in charge of safety in the plant. In 
the case of serious injuries, this person will 
make a thorough investigation of the accident, 
filling out a form which should be available in 
every responsible firm and which should cover 
every possible angle of the case. This inves- 
tigation is rather informal, the injured, the 


witnesses and the foreman are questioned 
privately, the scene of the accident and the 
machinery are inspected without ceremony 
and at different times after work and the 
usual routine have been resumed. 

“In addition to this investigation, a com- 
mittee should be appointed to go into the 
investigation in a more formal way, if the ac- 
cident is a major one. In this case, the 
persons implicated are questioned formally 
and with certain solemnity. The scene of the 
accident and the machinery may be viewed 
with due ceremony. This more formal inves- 
tigation should furnish material for future 
safety propaganda, and should contribute to 
impress on the workmen the great importance 
that the management attaches to safety and 
accident prevention. 

“The reports of both formal and informal 
investigations should be filed with the safety 
man who should study them carefully and 
shape his conduct, his reforms (if necessary) 
and his propaganda accordingly. 

“In the case of minor accidents, the investi- 
gation needs not be as elaborate and generally 
a brief statement of the case is sufficient. 
But a record should be kept of even minor 
accidents. It is the practice of many compan- 
ies to require a report on every injury which 
receives first-aid treatment—regardless of its 
severity—so that the Safety Engineer may be 
fully advised on all the hazards of his plant. 

“In most accidents, there are from two or 
three to ten or twelve different causes. These 
may be mechanical. They may arise from the 
conditions or circumstances of the work, the 
poor lighting, congestion of workmen at cer- 
tain points, bad floors, etc. Almost always 
there is a mental element; faulty supervision 
untrained workmen, fatigue, perhaps resulting 
from prolonged hours or from unhygienic 
working conditions. 

“Tn order to be able to introduce into the 
reports these complex elements, it is most 
important to obtain different viewpoiuts. It is 
often wise to study and think over certain as- 
sertions of workmen which often at first may 
seem childish or not to the point. 

“One of the greatest temptations of acci- 
dent investigators is to accept the easiest ex- 
planation that points to an easy correction. 
Real safety men should not yield to this 
temptation. Even in cases where it seems 
that the complex elements that have brought 
about the accident cannot be entirely 
remedied, these elements should nevertheless 
be emphasized in the reports and the atten- 
tion of the management drawn to the prob- 
lem presented. 

“The results of the investigation should 
always be made public, even while the situa- 
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tion revealed cannot be entirely corrected. 
It has been found by some of the largest 
plants, especially in the United States, that 
it always pays to let the workmen know the 
truth, to confide to them the danger of cer- 
tain situations and to rely on their co-opera- 
tion to avoid similar accidents in the future. 
The most pitiless publicity should be given to 
accidents. 

“The policy of imposing penalties upon 
men who may be found responsible partially 
or entirely for accidents should not of course 
be adopted without careful consideration. 
Many industries have established systems ac- 
cording to which penalties are carefully listed 
and meted out to the men who violate safety 
rules. The results of their systems have been 
good. The fear of the penalty certainly has 
a good psychological effect.” 


Accident Prevention Course at New York 
University 


A call for “men with qualities of leadership 
to equip themselves for executive positions in 
the safety movement” issued jointly by New 
York University, the American Museum of 
Safety and the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, was noted in the Janu- 
ary issue of Safety Engineering. Ten free 
scholarships to the University’s course in acci- 
dent prevention have been made available 
by Arthur Williams, president of the Museum 
of Safety. A scholarship is to be given to the 
person designated by each of the following 
organizations: Merchants’ Association of New 
York; New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce; Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; 
Queens Chamber of Commerce; Bronx Board 
of Trade; Industrial Education Department 
of the Y.M.-C.A., Manhattan; New York City 
Continuation Schools; New York City Realty 
Board; American Federation of Labour, New 
York City Office; General Con'tractors’ Asso- 
ciation. of America. 

“Mr. Williams’ decision to finance the 
training of ten men for service in accident 
prevention was influenced by the fact that— 
despite the excellent accomplishment of many 
cities and industries—the toll of accidents has 
steadily increased. At the Safety Congress 
held in Chicago a few days ago, it was re- 
vealed that 97,000 persons were killed by 
accident in the United States during the last 
year—the greatest total of such casualties in 
the history of the country. At the same time 
the records of the New York Sate Department 
of Labour show that during the first seven 
months of this year in the metropolitan dis- 
trict alone 10,000 more accidents were re- 
ported than during the corresponding period 
of last year. This is characteristic of the 


situation in industry and jin public life 
throughout the country. It is the belief of 
close students of this problem that the major 
cause of the present situation is the lack of 
leaders in this new profession. New York 
University has therefore, decided to make its 
course for ‘the training of public and industrial 
safety directors available to any interested 
man or woman showing qualities of leadership, 
irrespective iof previous ‘academic education. 
“The course will be given in the evenings 
at the Washington Square Branch of the 
University. The course will be conducted in 
co-operation with the Museum of Safety and 
the ten industrial and commercial associations 
which have been asked to designate scholar- 
ship students. The instruction will include a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of practi- 
cal data growing out of the experience of the 
industries and communities that have been 
most successful in the reduction of accidents. 
Students of the course will be taken through 
the plants of members of the Museum of 
Safety and the various industrial associations 
where they may observe at first hand the 
technique of accident prevention”. 





The Textile Industries of Canada, 1927 


The Industrial Statistics Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has recently 
published a report on the textile manufactur- 
ing industries of Canada for the year 1927. 
Included in the group are the various indus- 
tries which employ at some stage in manu- 
facture a common process of spinning and 
weaving and use common raw materials, the 
fibrous quality of the materials used (cotton, 
wool and silk, natural and artificial) being 
the primary ground for the combination of 
these industries into a single group. Sub- 
division within the group is on the basis of 
the material used—cotton, wool, silk linen; in 
addition are various manufactures based on 
textiles as raw materials. , 

In the general survey of the textile indus- 
tries it is pointed out that the year 1927 was 
a record year in physical production. The 
value of production increased more than four 
per cent over that of 1926. There was an 
increase in the number of persons employed 
and a slight increase in the average rate of 
wages paid over that of the preceding year. 
Summary tables for all manufacturing indus- 
tries were published in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
October, 1929, pages 1182-1188, these includ- 
ing the principal statistics of the textile in- 
dustry in Canada by groups and sub-groups, 
for the years 1926-27. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN A RETAIL STORE 


STUDY of the system of “industrial re- 

lations” existing in the apparel store of 
William Filene Sons’ Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts, one of the first firms in the 
United States to experiment with employees’ 
participation in management, has been pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation (New 
York) as the fourth volume in its Industrial 
Relations series. The first three volumes were 
studies of employees’ welfare systems existing 
in coal mining, steel making and the bleach- 
ing of textiles. The new volume deals with a 
firm engaged in distribution. The writer of 
the present volume is Miss Mary La Dame, 
of the Department of Industrial Studies of the 
Foundation. 

William Filene established his store at Bos- 
ton in 1881, after a lengthy experience in re- 
tailing in other cities. The store, now carried 
on by his sons and their associates, is stated 
to be the largest single store of its kind in 
existence, employing about 3,000 workers, of 
whom 70 per cent are women. 


The Filene store, it is stated, has developed 
its human relations as an integral part of its 
business aims and methods of management. 
“Making colleagues rather than antagonists of 
one’s associates” is the method followed by 
the founders in furthering the success of their 
business, From its beginnings in 1881 its own- 
ers recognized that success largely depended 
on their employees, and the structure of the 
corporation and the organization of the store 
were determined with this idea in mind. Pro- 
vision was made for proper methods of re- 
cruiting and selecting workers and training 
them. Attention was given to the establish- 
ment of satisfactory conditions of work, in- 
cluding a definite minimum wage and reason- 
able hours. Employees’ participation in man- 
agement took form in the institution of the 
Filene Co-operative Association. In an Ar- 
bitration Board power was given the Associa- 
tion to govern discharges and transfer of em- 
ployees or to deal with any other dispute. 
The Association also had the right to nomin- 
ate four members of the company’s Board of 
Directors, 11 in number,” 

An outline of the company’s “philosophy 
of industrial relations” is given as follows:— 

Three specifications are included in the 
business aims of the store; permanency, profit 
and service. 

Out of this threefold business aim emerged 
a threefold personnel program; employee par- 
ticipation in management, in profits and pos- 
sibly in ownership. The business was to be 
owned by those who managed it and not by 


absentee capitalists interested only in the re- 
turns on their investment. This principle of 
Ownher-management was an integral part of 
the policy affecting employees. It also was a 
determining factor in financial policy. 

The purposes of the Filene Co-operation 
Association, mentioned above, are (1) to give 
its members a voice in their government; (2) 
to increase their efficiency; (3) to add to their 
social opportunities and (4) to sustain a just 
and equitable relation between employer and 
employee. It may initiate new store rules or 
modify or cancel existing ones having to do 
with “store discipline, working conditions or 
relations or any other matters except policies 
of the business,” and its vote in such matters 
is effective unless vetoed within a specified 
time by the president of the company, the 
general manager or any other member of the 
management; this veto can be overridden by 
a three-fourths vote of the employees. In 
the Arbitration Board the Association has 
final judicial power over grievances or dis- 
putes, including specifically discharge which 
the employee feels to be unjust and wishes to 
appeal. 

Employees who belong to the few trade 
unions represented in a store of this kind are 
also members of the Filene Co-operative As- 
sociation, and their unions are recognized by 
the company. 

The policy of the store is to encourage em- 
ployees through the Co-operative Association 
to ascertain their own needs and in co-opera- 
tion with the company to provide facilities 
for meeting them. The actual :nanagement 
of these facilities then rests with the Associa- 
tion. Even the clinic is now jointly managed 
by the Benefit Society of the Filene Co- 
operative Association and the management, 
though until 1926 it was part of the Personnel 
Division of the store organization. Thus the 
employees, through their own organization, 
manage provisions for sick benefits, medical 
examinations, savings and loans, restaurants, 
clubs, and classes for instruction, besides pub- 
lishing a weekly bulletin and maintaining a 
band, an orchestra and a choral club which 
gave public performances of a very creditable 
kind. 

Discussing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Arbitration Board, the writer 
points out that its members are largely made 
up of the rank and file of employees. It 
has admittedly corrected injustices and 
brought to light important problems of per- 
sonnel relations. It has produced good-will 
and it has disclosed defects in the administra- 
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tion of the store and its rules. On the other 
hand, it is distinctly favourable to employees 
and it is open to the objection of crcating 
difficulties for executives, whose leadership in 


their own departments may sometimes be’ 


jeopardized through one-sided decisions by the 
Arbitration Board, 

The company originally followed a general 
plan of profit sharing and distribution of 
bonuses, but this has been superseded by a 
system of distribution of bonuses by the Op- 
erating Committee, with review by the man- 
agement. The following summary of the re- 
sults obtained by the Filene system is taken 
from a synopsis of the contents of the book. 

The threefold aim of the business, perman- 
ency, profit and service to customers in its 
accepted sense, seems to have been fulfilled 
to an unusual degree. Toward the large aim 
of constantly decreasing the difference be- 
tween the cost of production and the cost to 
the consumer, which should be regarded as a 


part of “service to customers,” the store has 
made little or no contribution except in its 
automatic bargain basement. The methods of 
building up the co-operation of employees, 
through participation in management, through 
participation in profits and through ultimate 
participation in ownership, have one by one 
been abandoned or seriously limited in prac- 
tice. Nevertheless the experience of this store 
certainly demonstrates the desirability of giv- 
ing attention to the selection, the training and 
the good-will of employees. Had the. firm 
persisted in its further objectives of sharing 
management, profits and ownership, a 
demonstration of great value in human rela- 
tions might have been made. That experi- 
ment still waits to be made in some large 
store; and when it is undertaken, the experi- 
ence, the successes and the failures of this 
Boston store will have much to offer for prac- 
tical guidance. 


Co-operation in Soviet Russia 


The Review of International Co-operation, 
the official organ of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, gives in its March issue an 
account of the present structure and organiza- 
tion of the co-operative movement in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, contrib- 
uted by the Centrosoyus, Moscow. The de- 
velopment of this movement is divided into 
three stages: the first covers the period of 
the civil war and intervention (1917-1921) ; the 
second stage covers the period of the restora- 
tion of the entire national economy, when the 
Soviet co-operative movement adopted the 
principle of voluntary membership (1921- 
1924); the third stage covers the period of 
socialist reconstruction which is proceeding at 
the present time, and during which the co- 
operative movement has rapidly developed, 
having become one of the principal factors of 
the socialist constructive work. 


At the beginning of 1921, with the conclu- 
sion of the civil war, the Soviet government 
passed over from war communism to the New 
Economic Policy. Free trade was restored in 
the country. The consumers’ co-operative 
movement was then confronted with the task 
of replacing the private trade which developed 
in connection with the New Economic Policy, 
and becoming the principal distributive ap- 
paratus in the country. From 1921 to 1924 
both forms of trade, private and co-operative, 
developed side by side. Beginning with 1925, 
the private trader has been gradually driven 
out of the market. The rdle of private trade 
has been steadily declining while that of the 


consumers’ co-operative movement, which has 
been squeezing out the private dealer, has 
been steadily growing in importance. 

The structure of the Soviet co-operative 
movement in the village is different from that 
in the city. In 1926 the co-operative system 
for the village consisted of the following 
bodies: (1) Centrosoyus; (2) Territorial un- 
ions; (3) a system of district unions; (4) the 
primary rural societies. The functions of the 
unions were not strictly defined. Some of the 
primary societies were affiliated directly to the 
territorial unions, while some of the district 
unions were members of the Centrosoyus itself 
rather than of the regional unions. 

In the middle of 1929 a new territorial divi- 
sion was adopted in the Soviet Union. About 
the same time the new co-operative division 
based upon four grades had also been com- 
pleted. At the present time the organiza- 
tional structure of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement of the U.S.8S.R. appears as follows: 
The village and town consumers’ societies or- 
ganize the membership and supply their needs 
as consumers, and their cultural requirements. 
The consumers’ societies are members of the 
district unions, which are in turn affiliated 
with the territorial unions. The Centrosoyus 
of the U.S.S.R. embraces all the co-operative 
centres of the allied Republics. Thus is created 
a complete and systematic structure of organ- 
ization in the consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment in the US.S.R. “It is necessary to em- 
phasize the fundamental difference between 
the unions of the Soviet and western co-oper- 
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atives. In the U.SS.R. the central co-opera- 
tive organization, the Centrosoyus, is simul- 
taneously a Central Union, and a Co-operative 
Wholesale Society.” 

In the field of trade the work of the Centro- 
soyus consists essentially of preparing plans for 
the supply of the co-operative system with 
goods of the state, handicraft, and its own 
industries, as well as plans for the distribution 
and movement of goods within this system, 
of co-ordinating these plans with the proper 
government bodies, participating in the pre- 
paration of the industrial production programs 
as the representative of the organized con- 
sumers, concluding with the industrial and 
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commercial organizations contracts, including 
general contracts, for the supply of goods to 
the consumers’ societies, as well as agreements 
on the manner in which such goods are to 
be supplied. 

The Centrosoyus also organizes the purchase 
of farm products, and raw materials through 
the system of consumers’ co-operatives, and 
supplies these products to the consumers’ co- 
operatives, especially to the workers’ and town 
societies. —The Centrosoyus supplies practically 
all the goods, with the exception of those re- 
quiring special ‘sorting in the warehouses, 
directly from the producers to the consum- 
ers’ societies. 


FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS PRESENTS LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM TO QUEBEC GOVERNMENT 


A DELEGATION representing the Federa- 

tion of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
prior to the meeting of the legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, presented to the provin- 
cial government a memorandum of proposed 
legislation, based on the resolutions that were 
adopted at the annual convention of the 
Federation at Chicoutimi last July (LAsour 
Gazerre, August, 1929, page 894). The dele- 
gates were as follows: Messrs. Pierre Beaulé, 
general president of the Federation; O. Filion, 
vice-president, Montreal; F. Laroche, general 
secretary; Thomas Poulin, assistant secretary ; 
Gerard Tremblay, director, Montreal; P. Guay, 
director, Three Rivers; Eugene Tremblay, 
director, Chicoutimi; Rev. Max. Fortin, gen- 
eral chaplain; Rev. Eug. Delisle, chaplain; 
Emile Verret, business agent of the Building 
Trades of Quebec; Louis Morin, president of 
the Central Council of Catholic Unions of 
Quebec; P. Guérard, secretary, and Maurice 
Turgeon, assistant secretary, of the Central 
Council of Catholic Unions of Quebec; A. 
Lepage, secretary of the Building Council of 
the National Catholic Unions of Quebec; A. E. 
Lortie, secretary of the Protective Union of 
Leather Cutters of Quebec; J. Bernard, presi- 
dent of the Protectivce Union of Leather Cut- 
ters of Quebec, and P. Gosselin, Fair Wage 
Officer. 


The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, prime minister, 
supported by other members of the provincial 
cabinet, received the delegates, promising con- 
sideration of the suggestions that were sub- 
mitted. The proposals of the Federation were 
as follows:— 


1. Adoption by the Department of Health 
of more effective measures to prevent the risks 
of poisoning incurred by workers making use 
of paint-spraying machines. 


2.. Adoption of the eight-hour working day 
in the baking industry, with the abolition of 
Sunday labour, and regulation of night work. 

3. Enactment of a minimum wage law for 
day labourers, this class of worker being the 
least protected, the lowest paid, and the most 
exposed to the loss of employment. Such legis- 
lation, it was pointed out, is in effect in British 
Columbia, and under consideration in other 
provinces. 

4, Amendment of the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act to include commercial workers. 

5. Amendment ‘of the electrical inspection 
regulations to permit of temporary installa- 
tions made for the purpose of religious or na- 
tional celebrations, thus avoiding the expense 
of inspections in such work. 

6. That a certificate of competence should 
be required from persons installing oil fur- 
naces. 

7. Appointment of a commission, composed 
of lawyers, sociologists and labour represen- 
tatives, to draw up a Labour Code for the 
province; such a compilation being necessary 
owing to the ambiguity of the Civil Code in 
matters relating to the contract of labour. 

8. Amendment of the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act to permit of the incorporation of 
federations of labour unions. 

9. Abolition of private employment agencies, 
and provision that the government agencies 
supply labour only when union rates are paid. 

10. Amendment of the Sunday Observance 
Act to enforce Sunday closing on all mer- 
chants and manufacturers of any nationality. 

11. Publication in French of the National 
Electrical Code. 

12. Establishment of courses of sociology in 
schools, colleges, and universities, so as to 
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counteract revolutionary activities in this made, the risk resulting to the workers from 
direction. the use of various types of machine being 


13. Establishment of an economic council 
for the province. 

14. Enactment by the province of an Old 
Age Pensions Act. 

15. Enactment of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act in accordance with the expressed 
views of labour in the province. 

16. Appointment of a commission to inves- 
tigate social insurance. 

17. Amendment of the Industrial Establish- 
ments Act in the interest of industrial safety, 
so as to require the factory inspector to visit 
each establishment at least once a year. 

18. Provision of the means of compulsory 
arbitration of disputes involving municipal 
fire-fighters and police officers. 

19. Adoption of the double-shift system for 
fire fighters in towns of 30,000 population or 
over. 

20. Restriction of the manufacture of die 
presses, so that one type of press only be 


avoided. 

21. Reimbursement by the government of 
the expenses incurred by trade unions in 
placing their members in employment. 

22. Adoption of the eight-hour working day 
as a means of reducing unemployment during 
the slack season in the building industry. 

23. Investigation for the purpose of finding 
a means for solving the constitutional difficul- 
ties in the way of the adoption of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference Conventions. 

24. Publication in French of trade manuals 
for wood-workers, etc. 

25. Establishment ‘of a provincial accident 
prevention bureau. 

26. Enactment of regulations providing for 
the proper ventilation of tunnels and excava- 
tions, or for the obligatory use of gas masks. 

27. A provision requiring contractors to 
keep an exact register lof all their employees 
so that their identity may be known in cases 
of accidents. | 


Use of Overtime for Women Workers in New York 


The Industrial Bulletin of the New York 
State Department of Labour gave in its issue 
for January the results of a study of the legal 
regulation of overtime work of women in 
factories and mercantile establishments made 
by the Bureau of Women and Industry in the 
fall of 1929. The study includes an analysis 
of overtime schedules sent in by 190 plants, 
132 factories and 58 mercantile establishments, 
during the first 9 months of the calendar year 
of 1929. These plants employed approxi- 
mately 10,000 women. 

The overtime schedules of 121 of these 
plants showed a more or less definite purpose 
in the use of overtime, while the remaining 
69 appeared to use if only occasionally, and 
are therefore, not discussed in the Bulletin. 

Factories, to a much greater extent than 
stores, bore out the claim that overtime is 
necessary for seasonal peaks and emergencies. 
Sixty-seven per cent of the factories, but only 
17 per cent of the stores, used overtime dur- 
ing their busy seasons or in emergencies. 
However, it must be kept in mind that the 
busiest season for mercantile establishments 
the week preceding Christmas, is exempt 
from all restrictions on working hours and 
therefore stores do not have to use any of 
their 78 hours of yearly overtime during this 
rush period. 

HWighty-three per cent of the stores and 33 
per cent of tthe factories made a practice of 


using overtime freely to lengthen working 
hours. The bureau found that overtime was 
used (a) during busy seasons by 46 iactories 
and 7 stores, (b) in emergencies by 3 fac- 
tories and 1 store, (c) to increase working 
hours by 24 factories and 40 stores. Of this 
last group 13 factories and all 40 stores used 
overtime to increase their working hours in 
order to use the maximum permitted by law; 
7 factories in order to operate on a 5-day 
week and 4 factories in order to operate stead- 
ily on long hours, “ staggering’ employees. 

A large variety of industries was represented 
by the 46 factories which worked overtime 
during their busy seasons. Factories making 
women’s and) men’s clothing predominated 
with 26 plants, the food industry was next with 
six, textiles had five plants, shoes had two, 
metals two, furniture two, and sails, bakelite 
specialities, and the laundry industry each 
were represented by one plant. 

A large number of firms used overtime 
regularly to increase their working hours. 


This was done in three ways:— 


1. Thirteen factories and 40 stores definitely 
planned to increase their working hours 
regularly by the use of overtime. Following 
are the various ways in which the overtime 
was distributed in the factories: One-quarter 
of an hour or 18 minutes daily for 5 days of 
the week; one-half hour, one hour, or one hour 
and a half on one day of each week; one hour 
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on one day and a half hour on another day 
of each week; four and a half hours on the 
short day of each week until the overtime limit 
was reached for each individual woman. 


It is the custom jn the stores to use over- 
time on Saturdays throughout the year. All 
the 40 stores working overtime regularly used 
it on Saturday, 31 using one hour and a half, 
two using one hour, one, an hour and a quarter, 
one, 50 minutes, four, 30 minutes, and one, a 
quarter of an hour. Four of the stores which 
used overtime on Saturday used it on other 
days of the week as well, two working a half 
hour overtime each Friday, one a quarter hour 
daily, and the fourth using a half hour each 
Monday and a quarter hour each Tuesday 
and Friday. 


2. Seven factories planned to use their over- 
time so that the plants could be operated on 
a five-day week. Ohe plant operated on a 
five-day basis for the entire year, working 
overtime for one-half hour on three days of 
each week. The other six plants ran on a 
five-day week for only part of the year, 
usually during the summer months. These 
plants either worked one hour or one-half hour 
overtime daily, for five days:a week. 


3. Four factories ran at long daily hours 
continually, and arranged to do so by 
“staggering” the women in various ways. 
Two plants worked overtime every day of the 
year, but a careful overtime record was kept 
and no one woman permitted to work more 
than her 78 hours of yearly overtime. One 
plant starts the women on a 48-hour weekly 
schedule, working one hour overtime daily, 
five days a week. Each woman does not 
work overtime every week, but when she has 
used her 78 hours of overtime she is placed 
on an “alternate” schedule of 492 hours. 
By distributing the overtime among their em- 
ployees, the firm is able to work longer hours 
all year round. 

In an industrial State as large as New York, 
the Bureau of Women and Industry points out, 
it is hardly justifiable from a study of only 
121 establishments to say whether or not the 
demand for overtime is actually based on 
seasonal or emergency grounds. The fact re- 
mains, however, that of the 121 plants em- 
ploying around 10,000 women, 57 worked over- 
time during their busy season or in emergen- 
cies, while 64 firms spread their overtime 
regularly throughout the year in order to 
operate their plants on a longer daily or 
weekly basis. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Vocational Guidance in Vancouver 


Desirability of the Vancouver School Board 
undertaking vocational guidance work on a 
larger scale than at present and under super- 
vision of a competent director, was emphasized 
at a recent largely attended meeting of the 
school trustees, representatives of the service 
clubs, junior high and high school principals, 
social service organizations and other bodies. 
The speakers were unanimous that vocational 
guidance work should receive more specialized 
attention than at present, although not so 
much unanimity of opinion was expressed as 
to the method of working out the plan. The 
discussion covered a wide range, much being 
heard of unemployment, the necessity of Brit- 
ish Columbia developing her raw materials 
to provide manufactories in which employ- 
ment could be offered, methods of giving voca- 
tional guidance, necessity of industrial surveys, 
and other subjects allied with vocational work. 
Mr. J. S. Gordon, superintendent of city 
schools, stated that the time had now arrived 
for the school system to make another forward 
step in the establishment of a vocational 


guidance department. Vocational training, he 
said, is chiefly the work of the teachers under 
a competent director. 


Vocational Education in United States 


The thirteenth annual report of the United 
States Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, recently received, indicates the scope of 
the board’s activities during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. The report covers 
the work of the board in the adminis- 
tration of the original Vocational Education 
(Smith-Hughes) Act of 1917, as amended, the 
Act extending the benefits of the Smith- 
Hughes Act to the Territory of Hawaii; and 
the administration of the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act. 

Maximum expenditures by the States of 
Federal money made available under the 
Vocational Education Act each year are speci- 
fically determined in the provisions of the Act, 
and range by stated yearly increases from a 
total of $1,655,586 in 1917-18 to a maximum 
of $7,154,901 in 1925-26 and annually there- 
after. 
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The report states that for the most part 
plans for vocational education are officially 
approved by the board for five-year periods. 
Amendments to plans are, however, submitted 
by State boards from time to time as may be 
necessary in order to provide for particular 
situations. Such amendments are approved 
by the Federal board when they are in har- 
mony with the provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act and the policies of the board. 

According to the report, the State plans 
now in effect show a decided improvement 
over earlier plans. Standards for the organi- 
zation and efficient operation of vocational 
schools and classes are more clearly defined 
than ever before. The qualifications specified 
for vocational teachers and supervisors are 
more appropriate than in the past, and the 
improved standards for teacher training indj- 
cate consistent improvement in that important 
phase of the program. These conditions all 
tend toward the better safeguarding of Federal 
funds allotted to the States under the various 
acts, with increased assurance that the money 
will be used for the purposes specified by Con- 
gress. 


The repout indicates that there is an increas- 
ing demand for published material in the form 
of analyses and suggestions as to how efficient 
training courses may be conducted and im- 
proved methods of instruction followed in all 
types of vocational training. The policy of 
the board regarding publications is to meet, 
so far as possible, the existing needs as evi- 
denced by requests received from the States 
or directly by the board from other sources. 
At the present time a number of important 
studies are under way in all of the fields of 
vocational education for which the board is 
responsible, and practically without exception 
these studies have been instituted as a result 
of specific requests from the States, national 
business and industrial organizations interested 
in vocational training and other departments 
of the Government. Certain studies which 
appear to be necessary because of the know- 
ledge which the Federal board has of general 
conditions prevailing in different fields of 
vocational education have also been made, 
and others are now under way. 





The Prison Labour Problem 


‘The advisory committee on Prison Indus- 
tries in the United States recently issued a 
report on prison industries (U.S. Department 
of Commerce—Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce). The Committee reached the 
following conclusions from a study of exist- 
ing conditions. 

1. Certain of the major factors in the nor- 
mal cost of production which must be met by 
all manufacturers are entirely absent in the 
case of prison industries. If anything ap- 
proaching normal efficiencies of operation can 
be attained with the use of prison facilities 
and labour, the total costs of production are 
obviously below those of the manufacturer 
who must meet large overhead expenses as 
well as employ free labour. 

2. It is the universal belief that prisoners 
should be usefully occupied, whether as a 
part of their punishment or as a means of re- 
habilitation by teaching them habits of in- 
dustry. 

3. The volume of goods produced by prison 
labour is already very large in some lines, 
but as more prisoners are put to work and 
as the industries become more efficient the 
output of our prisons will be greatly increaged. 

4. The effect of placing on the open market 
a volume of goods which have been produced 
below normal costs is to lower prices and dis- 
organize the market. While at any time this 
practice tends to bring about unfair competi- 
tive price conditions, the effect is more keen- 
ly felt when there is overproduction. 

.5. The solution of this problem, if prison 


production is to ¢ontinue—and all agree that 
it should—would seem to be the elimination, 
in one way or another, of the direct price 
competition of the prison products with so- 
called “free” products. Only two methods 
have been proposed for the elimination of 
such direct price competition. First, by 
identifying the prison products so that prices 
quoted on them would not directly affect 
market prices generally on similar goods. 
Second, by removing prison products entirely 
from the open markets. 

6. Foreign countries, as well as the United 
States, have experienced difficulties in en- 
forcing the identification of prison products, 
if they pass into commerce through private 
hands. 

Prison Labour in Canada 

The Committee makes the following state- 
ment regarding prison labour in Canada:— 

According to the Canadian fabour Jaws 
governing prison labour (Revised Statutes, 
Chap. 147, Section 62, sec. 3), “convicts may 
be employed in labour under the control of 
the Crown; but no labour shall be let out, to 
any company or person.” Since under this 
law prison products are not permitted to com- 
pete with those of industrial concerns, sup- 
plies for Government departments are made 
by the convicts whenever possible, and when 
this demand is too light they are employed 
in making equipment for the prisons, such as 
uniforms, and shoes for themselves and the 
officers. Hence, the marking of prison pro- 
ducts has not been considered necessary. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Action in New Zealand on International 
Labour Conference Decisions 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in its issue of March 17, contains the 
text of a lengthy communication from the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand to the Inter- 
national Labour Office indicating the legisla- 
tion existing in the Dominion of New Zealand 
on the subjects which have been dealt with 
in the Conventions and Recommendations 
' adopted at the various sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


Publications of the Office 


International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law, 1928 


The International Labour Office has re- 
cently published the fourth volume of the 
International Survey of Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law. From 1920 onwards the Inter- 
national Labour Office has published in its 
Legislative Series the labour legislation 
adopted in the different countries. But mere 
knowledge of the clauses of a law gives no 
adequate idea of its actual effects, and the 
wish has repeatedly been expressed that in- 
formation might also be published concerning 
the application of these laws by the com- 
petent authorities, and particularly by the 
courts which deal with industrial matters. To 
meet this wish the International Labour Office 
has, since 1926, supplemented the Legislative 
Series by an “International Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law.” The Survey can- 
not cover the legal decisions of all countries, 
but must be limited to those countries which, 
in fact, represent the most important legal 
systems. It was accordingly limited from its 
first appearance to the legal decisions of 
England, France, Germany and Italy. The 
third volume was the first to include those of 
the United States. The subsequent inclusion 
of other countries is also being planned. 
Another limitation lay in the selection of 
legal decisions. Reference was made to those 
concerning questions of legal principle which 
might facilitate the development of labour 
legislation in other countries and which are 
thus of international importance. The majority 
are concerned with legal questions which are 
more or less frequently raised in all countries 
alike. Others, such as those relating to the 
legal position of foreign workers, are of direct 
importance for the settlement of international 
legal questions. The decisions and opinions 
of international courts on questions of labour 


law, and particularly of the Permanent Court 


of International Justice at The Hague, were 


included so far as these were available. 

The reports for the séparate countries are 
grouped under the following headings: (1) 
General principles of labour law; (2) Right of 
association; (3) Participation of workmen in 
the management of the works (works coun- 
cils); (4) Individual contracts; (5) Collective 
agreements; (6) Salaries and wages; (7) Hours 
of work; (8) Labour disputes; (9) Procedure 
in labour cases; (10) Protection and special 
rights of specified occupational groups; (11) 
Protection of women, young persons and chil- 
dren, and men disabled in war; (12) Placing 
and unemployment; (13) Inspection of La- 
bour; (14) Social insurance; (15) Miscellane- 
ous. 

Owing to delay in the completion of the 
survey of legal decisions on labour law issued 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, it was impossible to complete the prepara- 
tion of the material from this source for this 
volume of the “International Survey” in 
time for inclusion in the volume itself. The 
American contribution will, therefore, be pub- 
lished in a supplemental volume, which will 
appear as soon as possible after the principal 
volume. 

The present volume includes numerous de- 
cisions of international importance. As re- 


_ gards Germany attention is particularly called 


to the fundamental decisions relating to the 
capacity of the so-called “ yellow” and Com- 
munist trade unions to be parties to a col- 
lective agreement, the question of the nature 
of work on the belt conveyor system (piece 
or time work), and the recently much-discussed 
question of who bears the risk of lost time 
in case of interruption of work. 


Protection of Workers operating Metal- 
Working Presses 


The third of a series of studies that the 
Safety Sub-Committee of the Correspondence 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene attached to 
the International Labour Office has decided 
to publish on accident prevention problems 
has just been issued under the title “ Pro- 
tection of Workers operating Metal-Working 
Presses.” The examples and suggestions for 
the practical solution of specific problems in 
connection with metal-working presses which 
are contained in the above-mentioned mono- 
graph, should prove of value to factory in- 
spectors, employers and others occupied daily 
in accident prevention work. 
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Co-operative Organizations 


Under the title “Co-operative Organiza- 
tions,” the International Labour Office has 
just published Part VI of the “ International 
Labour Directory.” This volume consists of 
a first. part containing a Directory of Organiza- 
tions and a second part containing Supple- 
mentary Figures. Part I enumerates in the 
first place the international organizations and 
then for each country the federal organiza- 
tions, comprising the various classes of co- 
operative societies or representing the different 
tendencies of the movement. Part II is re- 
served for the presentation in the form of 
tables of supplementary figures relating to the 
various activities of the central organizations 
directly or indirectly affiliated to the Inter- 
national Co-operative Allance, and of the 
majority of the other organizations enumer- 
ated in the first part. 


Bibliography of Unemployment 


.The International Labour Office has just 
published a second edition of its Bibliography 
of Unemployment, covering the period 1920- 
1929. The first edition of this work appeared 
in 1926, and covered the period from 1914. 
The classification adopted in the present edi- 
tion is the same as in the previous edition, 
and is as follows: (1) General literature. (2) 
Special problems: the trade cycle and mone- 
tary questions, seasonal unemployment, unem- 
ployment among women; juvenile unemploy- 
ment; unemployment in agriculture, unem- 
ployment in docks and harbours; unemploy- 
ment among seamen; unemployment among 
non-manual and professional workers (3) 
Creation and expansion of employment. (4) 
Employment exchanges including vocational 
guidance, training of the unemployed, and 
emigration and immigration). (5) Unem- 
ployment insurance and relief. 


International Labour Review 


The March 1930 number of the Jnter- 
national Labour Review contains the follow- 
ing special articles: 

Injunctions in labour disputes in the United 
States, by Dr. Edwin E. Witte; Employers’ 
additional unemployment benefit schemes in 
Great Britain, by Mary B. Gilson (Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New York) and 
i. J. Riches (Research Division, International 
Labour Office). 

In the section devoted to Reports and En- 
quiries are the following: 

The family allowance System: a survey of 
Recent Developments. 


An enquiry into conditions of agriculture 
and rural economy in India. 

Conditions of labour and methods of re- 
cruiting in Malaya. 


Occupation and Health 


It is announced in the issue of “Industrial 
and Labour Information” of March 17 that the 
first volume of “Occupation and Health”, the 
encyclopaedic work relating to industrial 
hygiene which was undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in conformity with a 
decision of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, is now approaching completion. This 
work, which has been published in parts dur- 
ing the last few years and will finally appear 
in two volumes, summarizes the results of a 
systematic and laborious study of available 
knowledge on the health hazards of industrial 
life, covering practically every important in- 
dustry, process or Ingredient involving risk of 
illness or injury to the worker. ‘Concise infor- 
mation is given as to materials used, processes 
employed, chemical or biological causes of 
disease, sources of poisoning or infection, 
statistics, symptoms, diagnosis, prevention, 
legislation and bibliography. 





Medical Survey of Mines in Manitoba 


Dr. E. W. Montgomery, Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare, presented to the Mani- 
toba legislature on March 6 a report show- 
ing the results of a medical survey of mines 
in central Manitoba. He stated that 156 men 
employed at three mines had been examined 
and that of these some 126 had been found to 
be normal in every respect. Fifteen showed 
symptoms of mild bronchitis, but there was 
nothing significant about those cases. While 
there were three cases of doubtfully active 
tuberculosis, the same percentage he pointed 
out, might have been found in the same num- 
ber of men examined anywhere. There was 
only one case of silicosis, and the man affected 
had been employed elsewhere for fifteen years 
underground. Arrangements were being made, 
he said, for surveys in the Flin Flon and 
Sherritt-Gordon areas, but there seemed to be 
less probability there than there is in the 
central Manitoba district of developing silicosis 
among miners. 

In reply to a question by Mr. John Queen, 
Labour leader in the legislature, as to the best 
thing that should be done in the case of miners 
proved to be tubercular, Dr. Montgomery said 
they should be advised to seek employment 
of a different character, as they were likely 
to develop silicosis. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1930 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1, was 7,127, their em- 
ployees numbering 960,394 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,760, having an aggregate 


membership of 209,327 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1930, as reported 
by Employers 


Largely owing to seasonal curtailment in 
the outdoor industries, there was a decline 
in employment at the beginning of March, 
according to monthly statements furnished to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 7,127 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 960,394 persons, as compared with 
973,460 in the preceding month. This de- 
crease caused the index number (based upon 
the average for 1926 as 100) to decline from 
111-6, on February 1, 19380, to 110-2 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 111-4, 
102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 82-9 and 
89-1 on March 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Improvement was indicated in manufactur- 
ing, but seasonal reductions were shown in 
logging, construction, mining and trade, those 
in logging, following an extremely active sea- 
son, being particularly noteworthty. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was downward in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, but in British Columbia improve- 
ment was indicated. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a large de- 
crease in the Maritime Provinces, where 538 
employers reduced their staffs from 75,358 
persons on February 1, to 74,032 at the be- 
ginning of March. Gains were registered in 
manufactures, particularly in iron and steel 
works, and transportation and trade were 
also busier. Logging, mining, communica- 
4073—5 


tions, and construction, however, recorded 
seasonal losses. Employment on March 1, 
1929, had shown a gain, but the index then 
was lower than on the date under review. 


Quebéc.—In spite of the fact that activity 
declined at the beginning of March, employ- 
ment in Quebec was at a higher level than 
in the early spring in any other year of the 
record. The decrease as compared with the 
preceding month was due to seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging and construction. Trans- 
portation and manufacturing, on the other 
hand, were decidedly brisker; within the latter 
group, the iron and steel, textile, and pulp 
and paper divisions showed the largest gains, 
while tobacco factories were slacker. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,635 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 268,812 employees, as 
against 273,022 at the beginning of February. 
The index stood at 106-6, as against 104-7 
on March 1 of a year ago. 


Ontario —Curtailment was registered in On- 
tario, where the 3,230 co-operating establish- 
ments reduced their labour forces by 5,384 
persons, bringing them to 411,991 on March 1. 
The situation was not so favourable as that 
noted on the same date of last year, but was 
better than on March 1 in any other year of 
the record. Iron and steel, textile and lum- 
ber products recorded considerable recovery, 
and mining, communications, services and 
trade were more active than on February 1; 
logging and construction, however, were 
seasonally slacker, while reductions were also 
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registered in pulp and paper, tobacco and 


some other factories. 


Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, there was a contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces on March 1, but this in- 
volved a larger number of workers than those 
recorded on the same date in most other 
years for which data are available; the index 
was lower than on March 1, 1929, but higher 
than in any other year since 1920. Statistics 
were tabulated from 1,015 firms with 124,681 
employees, compared with 130,058 in their 
last report. Manufacturing, notably of iron 
and steel products, registered moderate in- 
creases, while mining, transportation and 
trade reported the greatest declines. 
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Index numbers of employment by economic 


areas are given in Table I, 


Employment by Cities 


Employment declined in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg, while the 
trend was favourable in Ottawa, Windsor and 
adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver. 


Montreal—Reductions were indicated in 
Montreal, chiefly in construction, while con- 
siderable improvement was shown in manu- 
factures, especially in irom and steel and tex- 
tile factories. Statements were tabulated from 
896 firms employing 188,710 workers, as com- 
pared with 184,858 in the preceding month. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by.the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they satay. during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































British Columbia—Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of lumber products, recorded important 
advances in employment, as did _ logging, 
transportation and construction, but mining 
was slacker. The working forces of the 709 
reporting emplovers aggregated 80,878 persons, 
as against 77,647 in the preceding month. 
Additions to staffs on a larger scale had been 
indicated on March 1 of last year, when the 
index was slightly lower; the level of em- 
ployment was higher on March 1, 1930, than 
in the early spring of any other year of the 
record. 
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The tendency on March 1, 1929, was upward, 
but the index then was slightly lower. 

Quebec——Manufacturing and construction 
afforded less employment, while other indus- 
tries reported only small, general changes. 
The working forces of the 116 co-operating 
employers ‘totalled 11,092 persons, compared 
with 11,402 on February 1, 1980. The index was 
lower than on the same date in 1929, though 
it was higher than in earlier years of the 
record. 

Toronto—tIron and steel and pulp and paper 
factories reported a considerable decrease, and 
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there was also a seasonal falling-off in con- 
struction. On the other hand, textile plants, 
services and trade afforded more employment 
than on February 1. According to returns 
received from 988 firms in Toronto, they had 
reduced their staffs from 123,787 workers in 
the preceding month to 122,990 at the begin- 
ning of March. Gains had been indicated on 
the same date of last year, when the index 
stood at 116-6, compared with 115-9 on March 
1, 1930. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
small increase; iron and steel plants were 
more active and trade also was rather /brisker. 
The 147 co-operating employers reported a 


total payroll of 12,497 on the date under re- 
view. Activity was greater than on March 1, 
1929, when a slight reduction had been noted. 
Hamilton—Manufacturing, especially of 
iron and steel products, electrical apparatus 
and building materials, afforded less employ- 
ment in Hamilton, where 218 firms employed 
36,168 workers, as compared with 36,905 in 
their last report. Expansion had been re- 
corded on the same date last year, and the 
situation then was rather more favourable. 
Windsor and Adjacent Border Cirties— 
Further pronounced improvement was in- 
dicated in the Border Cities, mainly in auto- 
mobile factories. Data were received from 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 
eee eee ——— 











Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
1921 
Mar. oo i aidaataa ee Paar Ries SMe aA 89-1 101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77°5 
ey 
MariGiliocgeeenee. .< Lis teonigeiame gs 82-9 90-6 76°8 87-0 83-8 75:7 
19 
Marian ce eae ee ass: Pia at ihe 91-0 101-7 83°8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
1924 
Mar. ee BMS eee! Like ce aeNA 91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
1925 
Mar Wles sc eres Bk. ads tic RR eee aes: 88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
1926 
Maree noes ee k0t cc cct pee ee. Neth Aba Riss. 92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
1927 ( 
Jarevend ss 28 PA Qe. oa] be RRR a Bier 95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
Bop nar te Say so) Ree ee ele fer teee 96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
Martane s2c9e5 220. . fehl ak ORL Oe aie eae 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
Aprile cred: S201 const th RR Age Ee |: 97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
Deer heb 08s sin, ARE deomee 101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
Junot as cas Ab OL: 6.5 hs ER Ss Bee = 107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
Ilene ore gs WENO 2 ca She ACG este): Sema 109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
Aerie en ds 8s fis. ays BAN ee ea ae 110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
S053). BRE GRRE CA eIEE ES te ca omc coe: Br 48 cic Bie 111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
CyCRNON Bre be Lads cc ths RRR. See 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
ING Ve Loe ere ls 5 J had Dade Shh ae hea ieee 108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2° 
Deena cca ee Sd .. a ates 4 EE 108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
28 
Jared 252 4ede 58s ec ar) bP RR a. eae: 100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
Babee ee ae Me BOs coh RE OT Shee 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
Miser en lbere 242 OO n02 2 RR ese a ae 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
Apmis. 42. 00112: 2): PSs TERS ie Gate. 102-3 98-5 99-2 ° 106-0 101-9 100-0 
Marrs sas 00) hs... 5 RRS OS ae 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
Juneileirss 2.5801 Li lonccd eee ie Ase toa 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
Jillven die, .a2 ONO Liss oe Oeeee ces aes 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 "114-0 
Aid) «| Sagan efit cea GA ce 25 Soecrhere Gai oC © Op 119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
PS) Gi gal Roa EE EIN oe doc A hol ROE a Ec 6 OB 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
CCE BS cs Ee ks hee 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
Alogi! bo nia eee i ol Socials Se ycack 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
Dee: Tih. 4; ee Fae i hee oe 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
9 
Jered tke os SO) sca cB RRR So ees 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
Hope ede 4b 00) soc 2 a IRE ie cae Ub ae 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Weare Gukicsss t2Bstlloe. sR BRR. Bika nee. s 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
Aprnyany, 22 3528s Lib. 5. PRE aie o's tole totguende 's 110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
Maly Riess 20205223. Re) Hee 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
June es Br She 2s RE te RT. 2 122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
Salo a dO Ll he. 2 ERE os ae 124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
Nt ap | Seeing oo, coarse Mayr oc.0 A 127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
Semi bihre otal ee Wad. he te CAPRA sie aroha oi peneiaae = 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
OCP te oat ar US di he) ee ks es ee 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
Nig ote eats. ci RRR ee cae eee 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
Dec. ee Se Bebwo' ances RSS : 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
1930 : 
Tarren nhc Mh Se ERB acts ARES 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
Ste ee en ec id Tae eee oak cai stenete's 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
11s Uk csegabl hats adhe. SGN PPR ROE eS SIE Lea Pan Ree ar 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts 
A ATENEO LOCO. cir hotctes sheers oele ats oor ole ete 100-0 Tl 28-0 42-9 13-0 8-4 


ee 
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185 firms with 16,996 employees, or 1,120 more 
than on February 1. Employment was at a 
lower level than at the begining of March, 
1929, although it was higher than in the early 
spring of other years on record. 
Winnipeg—There was another reduction in 
Winnipeg, where 337 employers reported 31,256 
workers, as against 31,966 in the preceding 
month. The decline was largely in trade, while 
manufactures were somewhat busier. Employ- 
ment was not quite so active as on March 1 
last year, when losses had also been registered. 
Vancouver.—Construction and transporta- 
tion recorded small gains in Vancouver; re- 
turns were compiled from 272 employers, whose 


staffs were increased by 266 persons to 28,- 
965 at the beginning of March. Improvement 
on a larger scale had been shown on the 
same diate a year ago, but the index then 
was lower than on the date under review. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 

Manufacturing 

The trend of employment in this group 
continued upward, according to statistics fur- 
nished by 4,311 manufacturers employing 533,- 
041 operatives, as compared with 529,661 at 
the beginning of February. The most pro- 
nounced recovery took place in iron and steel 
factories; lumber mills showed seasonal gains, 


Notse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF aoe ingt «ot CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 
=100 











_ Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1922 
Mara Lavoe ck tes cule es STG | Sera ere ets Oo! as seed AE Oe ek bea veteshadererctorall eilatdiederarchetanend 84-5 78-9 
1923 
Mar. tea AOAC Ce hl UE Yea Ue Oy Ae 94-7 98-2 93 8.4 tii tacnemas 88-4 78-3 
1 
Mar. A ner selva eerary al SB Geld iscbrelete cetriels 93-4 95-1 SiC aH cae ee meee 85-8 81-5 
1925 
Mar. Men sag hawcern sc 87-8 94-2 90-4 92-2 SAS Wale cetiveenteinns 84-6 88-1 
1926 
Mar. fess ABEL 90-8 93-3 96-2 90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
19 
SORT Doge seeker slate eye 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
Helo at) ad hbas pucmrenen rg 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
IMAP DN a ete teas one rd 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
Ar ve yavetetend crane 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
Midian ame ete os 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
HI aey We! VAIS 8) Sos eet Eide 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
TUE ed sal ere ats ote 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
Das aes Mapa ts eit. vet 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
Septal dines cctimcnae seas. 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
OG pd evap ShateWe sleneraieyers)s 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
DNON alee cate tenes = 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
Dee. eect aamnee 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
92 
Vane, Wd ech eee: 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
1070) ot PR a era ae 100°3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
Ue rape at Rats apr) oA 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
NFO) op bl WYRE ANS NAR trol keg 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
MNT yu lite es Iorererereye oper 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
WRITTEN D laces stot rete 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
AED Bey LRA ol aida 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
TN aycas va be PR dee 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
DED R ke tute enidteas ede 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 17505 115-0 111-1 
OCCA Pehise cess mean 114:3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174:8 115-8 110-6 
Nov. 1 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Dec. tiger mu 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
( 
Rei 1 ytadal eerie na re eat 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
Level pp edn PARR BORN Cia ate! ek 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100°4 
Bi cy ce is MARU cok teh 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
PANEL ss earevtia te Cem vene nee: 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
BiG Ue hgh) Reem cae het S 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
SUNG WL ca oke cnet sean 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
ABST Sie? pM a pies, (SE Ab 8 2 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
AUS’ RS eben le ces. taaegers 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
eMtind aren is ae 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
OC Gee eee cue are 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
ToS guid WAIN Aes MOIRA as 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Dec. Pranary tamer Wied 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
NICS dl al phos yg ee AIRS ht 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116°5 109-9 104-2 
LOT) e INs Meeps ane ee en 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
IY ie lydia pases Aa eae 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
Relative weight of 
employment by cities 
as at Mar. 1, 1980.... 13-9 1-2 12-8 1-3 3°8 1-8 3°3 3°0 
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which exceeded the average increase recorded 
on March 1, and there were also important 
advances in textiles. Pulp and paper, tobacco, 
building material and some other establish- 
ments, however, registered reduced employ- 
ment. The general improvement in manu- 
factures was less than on March 1, 1929, when 
the index number was several points higher 
than on the date under review. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further decline which 
involved rather more workers than that re- 
corded on the same date last year. The in- 
dex numbers stood at 100-6, as compared with 
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104-7 on March 1, 1929. The working forces 
of the 184 reporting establishments aggregated 
16,479 persons, as compared with 16,695 in the 
preceding month. The decrease, which took 
place mainly in the Prairie Provinces, was 
most pronounced in meat-packing plants. 


Leather and Products—There was a slight 
improvement in employment in this industry 
at the beginning of March, according to statis 
tics from 189 manufacturers, whose staffs, at 
16,731, were larger by 22 workers than on 
February 1. Gains in Quebec were offset by 
losses in Ontario. A greater increase had been 
noted on the corresponding date a year ago, 


Nore:—The ‘‘ Relative weight’”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasie III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=1090) 














—— All in- Manu- Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ication | portation] struction 
91-6 147-7 97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
84-5 98-9 94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-5 
94-7 160-3 103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
93-1 163-9 104-3 90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90°5 
88-6 146-2 97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92°3 65:6 93-0 95°8 
94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 , 109-9 
98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72:3 97-3 101-2 
101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
106-9 86:8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-2 
106-8 78:7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75°6 105-8 110-0 
104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97°3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
109-0 78:5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167°7 132-8 116-3 
115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102°6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-7 167°8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
119-8 75°8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125°3 135-4 
106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
: : 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
[Marie deuce tae cs cc ee 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Maree Go0ht:.. sete cee 100;0 55-5 5-0 5-5 3-0 11-7 8-3 2-2 8-8 
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when the index number was practically the 
same. 

Lumber and Products—Further additions to 
payrolls were made in the lumber group, saw- 
mill, container, and other wood-using estab- 
lishments reporting heightened activity. State- 
ments were tabulated from 718 employers, 
whose staffs rose from 43,898 workers on Feb- 
ruary 1, to 45,978 at the beginning of March. 


. 


The tendency was favourable in all provinces 
except Quebec, but the most noteworthy in- 
creases were registered in British Columbia. 
The index number, though lower than on 
March 1, 1929, was higher than in the early 
spring of any other year since 1920. 

Plant Products, Edible—Small reductions 
were recorded in the edible plant product 
group, all groups of which showed slight cur- 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 




















Industries 1Relative| Mar. 1, 

weight 1930 
Wilanagactun inant ich-ie 9 akiabyctes Poe sieve sede ee 55:5 110-9 
Animal products—edible............ 1-7 100-6 
Fur and products yay ee ci oie ste 2 80-2 
Leather and products............... 1-7 93-0 
um Der ana. productsuc.sepisaceiicder 4-8 90-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-5 76°5 
LEbahessdGelbe gow uals) AUN EEN oy ane |e) Mi oe 1-0 115-7 
Other lumber products............ 1:3 112-5 
Musical instruments................. 2 68-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 100-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-8 108-8 
Pulp and papers. sc yee eel wae 3:3 103-9 
Papegiproduces., ly Meee lee) Melua Wer: ‘8 106-9 
Printing and publishing............ De 116-1 
MUP Wer PrOdUcts, Je. shaten cis eaeceyel hee 1:7 127-5 
MPEXE HE PrOGUGtSe Navel eisees Melee: 8-8 106-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 99-8 
Hosiery and knit goods... .. 4.4... 1-8 110-9 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-0 111-5 
Other textile products........-.-.. 1-1 104-1 
Plant products (ise.6s) as ae cere oe 1-6 121-5 
MP ODRCCOd eel ee HIND RU ded BU ae +9 111-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... -7 137-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 171-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 8 118-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 104-8 
Mieetire currents. (be gok vajciaecas ssl 1-6 124-8 
Hlectrical'apparatus............---+- 1-7 157-8 
Iron and steel products. . } 15-7 117-2 
Crude, rolled and forged ‘products. 1:7 130-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1:4 129-4 
Agricultural implements........... +8 84-3 
Mand yy elite es.) Ace Mn aa Ween 7-0 113-3 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 137-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... +5 140-8 
Heating appliances..............-- 5 108-8 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)..| * 1:1 173-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 

CUCES Oye cia Sol Au ora ai can ene 6 112-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 112-5 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 2-1 134-4 

Mineral products) (0) 00 0) ees 1:4 142-4 
Niiscellaneous! ty.) cite nM ts ene +5 110-7 
OTT 2 Messe ne cla) seo iate winters ore stele ote Met 5-0 178-3 
YEN THO Nghe OA A As MES So ls Seam ND 5+5 119-8 
(Ooh Ane Tafa yk elias Bt 2°9 106-7 
Metallieiones ey ick ek kel eh cine as 1:8 151-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 116-2 
PCOVMMUNECOLLONS NY cated te atets + eee eae 3-0 118-7 
Mplegrap ns Ny ete ag UL g 6 110-5 

bie G2) Ke) of ae) 01s PAN Nee a UNM OA aed, 2-4 120-8 
Dans DOT LOLTO TEs, Ashe eM allele tee ol ee oe 11-7 97-7 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-5 115-6 
SLeany Railways! ee a ey wae 7-9 97-2 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:3 76:8 
Construction and Maintenance........... 8-3 83-7 
Bar cin ge ei Me ae) Lee ae 4-4 109-2 
TERI O WAY AOC veale kim teem an eee Rong 9 52-0 
ATLWA ye See cae na Cl ate eae 3:0 Teen 
Sen eices | 0 AR! NG) ML A ae ete 2-2 125-0 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:3 125-1 
Prolesstona My ULI a a aWRe ke ei +2 119-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... ‘7 126-8 
Sa i. ti Pt EC BAW RE 2. 2 OST ue Ra a 8-8 123-0 
Ee tenn ete A i Me ee a 6-3 127-8 
WWihGlewaton {rim Uc a. 6am eck ee am 2°5 112°3 
FAWN HUES EGE i WN bed Se Re Reese ton. See a Be 100-0 110°2 














Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
110-2 115-7 104-7 99-8 94-9 88-6 
101:5 104-7 94-6 90-6 86-6 83-2 

73-8 84-8 88-2 83-2 94-4 85-0 
93-0 93-3 108-9 105-6 100-7 96-7 
86-3 95-0 88-9 85-5 83-3 ro eys 
70°5 81-1 77-4 74-6 75-0 70-3 
118-0 123-8 113-7 105-8 98-9 89-6 
109-0 115-5 106-4 105-0 97-9 92-1 
72-0 103-3 95-3 95-8 91-9 81-9 
101-6 100-2 93-8 94-4 92-1 90-9 
109-6 108-0 108-3 99-8 94-7 89-8 
102-4 103-2 110-2 96-7 91-0 84-9 
109-5 109-7 106-0 103-5 98-5 92:7 
119-1 114-3 107-0 103-2 98-9 95-9 
128-9 138-5 119-5 108-5 105-6 90-5 
103-5 110-5 106-8 103-1 99-6 94-5 
98-1 110-6 110-4 104-0 99-4 94-6 
110-0 111-5 102-1 102-3 97-4 87-4 
106-0 109-9 103-7 102-6 100-3 96-5 
102-1 110-3 111-6 104-0 102-6 100-0 
130-1 121-9 121-7 104-1 92-5 96-1 
123-1 CT L4 Mh ik oe Aaa le ee USM Ih mele 
141-3 ES rk ADO ON He LR RAR AN Fe IN MNP EE gi nh Ce, |S 
198-3 152-9 148-0 107-3 119-2 114-8 
120-8 112-9 108-9 101-6 98-6 96-1 
110-0 107-7 96-0 92-1 81-4 69-6 
126-4 116-5 109-0 97-1 93-5 97-1 
161-1 130-4 109-6 107-4 94-1 92-8 
115-5 132-1 106-9 103-5 97-8 87-7 
129-5 141-4 114-1 104-1 93-4 90-6 
129-0 127-1 117-3 104-4 96-1 87-6 
92-1 125-3 104-0 111-7 94-0 60-6 
109-7 134-8 103-7 101-6 100-0 93-4 
125-1 194-9 120-3 114-7 104-9 84-7 
135-6 112-8 104-8 114-1 96-8 93-2 
104-9 132-1 103-3 100-2 94-2 87-7 
174-3 173-2 127-3 101-2 96-1 73-5 
111-4 134-6 100-4 105-9 102-3 85-1 
108-4 111-9 105-3 101-3 96-5 84-8 
133-9 135-3 116-1 105-8 94-6 81-4 
145-1 126-3 106+4 96-9 96-4 93-4 
105-8 112-1 96-6 104-4 95-1 94-6 
209-8 167-8 159-6 137-5 139-0 146-2 
123-0 115-9 111-4 101-6 93-0 97-2 
114-4 111-6 109-7 104-2 95-0 98-8 
148-9 125-6 122-6 102-1 92-5 102-2 
111-9 115-8 100-4 92-3 84-5 70-3 
120-7 112-0 101-2 99-8 94:7 91-3 
116-8 109-4 98-4 96-0 88-6 83-2 
121-8 112°7 101-9 100-9 96-2 93-5 
98-2 99-8 97-3 95:°7 92-3 90-1 
122-8 112-3 103-4 96-9 96-4 94-8 
97-3 101-3 99-4 99-0 95-1 93-1 
70-7 74.4 77-9 75°7 72-4 67-3 
88-0 80-0 73 °3 72°3 65-6 58-8 
114-9 94-3 79-3 87-3 67-8 57-4 
55-9 40-7 49-9 27-4 25-4 46-7 
75-5 81-4 75-1 76-2 78-2 65-1 
125-2 118-4 105-3 97-3 93-0 88-7 
125-9 113-7 99-1 92-5 91-6 88-7 
120-4 122-5 114-6 100-9 101-0 94:7 
125-6 124-5 111-5 103-0 92-0 86-6 
124-6 117°8 109-7 101-2 95-8 91-3 
129:7 121-9 112-3 102:4 96-0 89-3 
113-0 109-0 104-6 99-0 95-6 95-0 
111-6 111-4 102-6 97°5 92-6 88-1 








4 


1 The ‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry i is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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tailment. The firms making returns to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 371 in number, 
had 28,573 workers in their employ, or 150 
more than at the beginning of February. 
Quebec and Ontario showed decreases, while 
elsewhere there were minor gains. The ten- 
dency was upward at the beginning of March 
last year, when the index number stood at 
100-2, compared with 100-9 on the date under 
review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—As on March 1, 
1929, there was a falling-off on the date under 
review, chiefly in printing and publishing shops, 
while pulp and paper mills showed improve- 
ment. A combined working force of 65,165 
persons was repcrted by 538 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 65,591 employees on 
February 1. The situation was practically the 
same as in the early spring of 1929. The 
largest decline took place in Ontario, while 
increased activity was reported in Quebec. 


tubber Products—-A moderate falling-off in 
employment was recorded in rubber factories, 
38 of which employed 16,317 workers, as 
against 16,470 in their last report. The index 
number was higher than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record except 1929. Gains 
were made in Quebec, but there was a reduc- 
tion in Ontario. 


Textile Products—Garment, cotton and 
knitting factories registered an increase which 
involved about the same number of employees 
as that reported on March 1, 1929. The level 
of employment then, however, was higher. 
The payrolls of the 672 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 84,695 persons, as compared 
with 82,521 on February 1. Considerable im- 
provement was registered in Quebec and 
Ontario, while elsewhere only small changes 
occurred. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors —Losses 
in employment were noted on March 1 in 
tobacco factories; the index number, at 121:5, 
was practically the same as on the same date 
last year. Data were received from 151 firms 
employing 15,592 workers, or 1,058 less than 
in their last report. The bulk of the decrease 
was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—<Activity 
again declined in building material plants, in 
which the situation was not quite so good as 
on the same date in 1929, although it was 
better than in earlier years of the record. 
Statements were compiled from 149 manufac- 
turers with 10,781 employees, as against 11,- 
280 in the preceding month. Practically all 
the loss took place in glass factories, and was 
recorded in Quebec and Ontario. 


Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power showed a moderate 
recession, according to the 95 co-operating 
firms who employed 15,077 workers, compared 
with 15,177 on February 1. There were in- 
creases in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, 
but declines in Ontario and British Columbia. 
The index number was higher than on March 
1 of any other year of the series. 


Electrical Apparatus.——The trend of employ- 
ment was downward in electrical appliance 
factories, 50 of which reduced their payroll 
by 286 persons to 16,185 on the date under 
review; Ontario registered most of the loss. 
Improvement had been indicated at the be- 
ginning of March, 1929, when the index num- 
ber was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were reported in the iron and steel 
industry, in which employment was, however, 
in smaller volume than in the early spring 
of 1929, although it was higher than in any 
other year of the record. Automobile and 
railway car shops registered the greatest in- 
creases, but there was also an upward move- 
ment in rolling mills, shipbuilding and heat- 
ing appliance works. Returns were tabulated 
from 684 establishments having 150,944 per- 
sons in their employ, or 2,257 more than in 
the preceding month. The most noteworthy 
expansion was in Ontario, but general im- 
provement was noted except in British Colum- 
bia. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries showed heightened activity, while 
other non-ferrous metal plants reported cur- 
tailment; 111 firms had 20,473 workers on 
their payrolls, as against 20,392 at the begin- 
ning of February. The additions to staffs 
were made chiefly in Ontario. The level of 
employment was practically the same as on 
March 1, 1929. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 84 employers indicated that they had 
reduced their forces from 14,029 workers in 
the preceding month to 13,738 at the begin- 
ning of March. The situation on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago had shown improve- 
ment, but the index number then was de- 
cidedly lower. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s opera- 
tions were almost completed; 254 firms had 
47,999 men in their employ, or 8,299 less than 
in their last report. The decline involved a 
greater number of workers than that recorded 
at the beginning of March a year ago, when 
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the index was over ten points lower, em- 
ployment during the past winter having been 
unusually active. 
Mining 

Coal—Employment in both Eastern and 
Prairie coal fields showed a falling-off, which 
involved the release of more workers than 
that indicated on March 1, 1929, when the in- 
dex number was several points higher. Eighty 
operators reduced their labour forces from 


30,242 persons on February 1, to 28,216 at the . 


beginning of March, 1980. 


Metallic Ores—In contrast with the de-— 


clines indicated on the same date last year, 
there were general advances in employment in 
this group. Data were received from 72 
mines employing 17,498 workers, as against 
17,199 at the beginning of February. The 
situation was much better than in any other 
March on record. 


Non-Metallic Mineral (Other than Coal). 
—Additions to staffs were registered in these 
industries, chiefly in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces; 66 employers reported 7,469 per- 
sons on their payrolls, or 250 more than in 
their last report. Practically no change had 
been noted on March 1 a year ago, when the 
index was rather lower. 


Communications 


Reductions in personnel were indicated on 
telegraphs and telephones, which, however, 
afforded more employment than in the early 
spring of other years of the record. Returns 
were received from 168 companies and 
branches with 28,876 employees, compared 
with 29,386 in the preceding month. Im- 
provement had been registered on March 1, 
1929, when the index was lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
tabulated from 146 employers in this division 
showed that they had reduced their payrolls 
by 1,465 persons to 23,838 at the beginning 
of March; this decrease took place mainly 
in the Prairie Provinces. Losses had also 
been noted on the same date in 1929, when 
employment was not so active. 


Steam Railways—Continued but smaller 
reductions were registered in steam railway 
operation, from which 104 workers were re- 
leased by the 105 co-operating companies 
and divisional superintendents, on whose pay- 
rolls were 76,415 persons. A much greater 
loss had been indicated on March 1 last year, 
but the index number was then several points 
higher. Declines were noted in Ontario and 


the Prairie Provinces, but in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces gains were indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—An important 
increase in employment occurred in shipping 
and stevedoring, mainly in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and British Columbia. Employment was 
slightly more active than on March 1, 1929, 
when curtailment was indicated. On the date 
under review, 73 employers reported a staff 
of 12,259 persons, or 924 more than in the 
preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Contrasting with the advance 
indicated on the same date last year, there 
was a decrease in employment in building 
construction at the beginning of March. The 
650 contractors furnishing data had 42,055 
employees, as against 44,679 on February 1. 
All provinces except British Columbia re- 
corded reductions. Despite this loss, the index 
number was considerably higher than in the 
early spring of any other year for which data 
are available. 


Highway—Shrinkage in employment  in- 
volving a rather larger number of workers 
than on the correspaonding date in 1929 was 
indicated in this group on March 1, 1930, when 
196 employers reported 9,038 workers, as com- 
pared with 9,761 on February 1. Most of 
this contraction took place in Ontario. HEm- 
ployment was in greater volume than on 
March 1 a year ago. 


Railway—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed a de- 
crease, according to data received from 39 
companies and divisional superintendents em- 
ploying 28,589 persons, or 1,069 less than at 
the beginning of February. The contractions 
were chiefly in Quebec. Improvement had 
been noted at the beginning of March in 1929 
when the index was higher. 


Services 


Very little change was noted in the ser- 
vice group, 225 establishments reporting a 
staff of 21,022, compared with 21,041 on 
February 1. Activity was higher than in the 
same month of earlier years of the record. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade continued to 
release employees; there was a seasonal de- 
crease of 1,080 in the personnel of the 742 
firms furnishing data, who had 84,079 workers. 
Employment was in decidedly greater volume 
than on March 1 of any other year for which 
statistics are available. The index stood at 
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123-0,.compared with 117-8 at the beginning 
of March, 1929, the previous maximum for 
that date. 

Index numbers of employment by econ- 
omic areas, leading cities and industries are 
given in the accompanying tables. The 
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columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1930 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness, are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions which are involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. ; 

A slight reduction in the volume of activity 
among local trade union members was mani- 
fest at the close of February from the pre- 
vious month according to the reports tabu- 
lated from a total of 1,760 labour organizations 
with an aggregate membership of 209,327 
persons. Of these, 24,175 were unemployed on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
11.5 compared with 10.8 per cent of idleness 
in January. In the Maritime provinces slight 
improvement in conditions was registered 
during February, the remaining provinces in- 
dicating a somewhat lower employment level. 
The changes throughout, however, were small. 
Compared with the February, 1929, returns 
when 6.8 per cent of the members reported 
were unemployed, declines in activity were 
registered in all provinces during the month 
reviewed, the most extensive of which occurred 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Unemployment affecting trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island is 
compiled separately each month. Of these 
cities Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, and Ed- 
monton all reported moderate curtailment of 
activity during February from the preceding 
month, while in Saint John, Winnipeg and 
Regina nominal contractions only were appar- 
ent. On the other hand, Vancouver unions 
showed a slightly better situation. Edmon- 
ton unions reported the most substantial em- 
ployment recession when compared with 
February last year, though the reductions in 
Halifax, Regina and Toronto also were note- 
worthy. In addition a lower level of employ- 
ment was maintained in Vancouver and Mont- 


real than in February a year ago. Slight ex- 
pansion, however, was reported from Saint 
John and Winnipeg. 

From the chart accompanying this article 
it will be noticed that the curve of unem- 
ployment during February followed a slightly 
upward course from that of January, an evi- 
dence of a small increase in unemployment. 
Greater divergence was shown in the level of 
the curve when compared with February a year 
ago, the point attained at the close of the 
month reviewed being considerably higher 
than in February, 1929. 

The manufacturing industries at the close 
of February showed only slight variation from 
the January situation, the changes occurring 
in the various trades being of a rather off- 
setting nature. Returns for February were 
tabulated from a total of 502 unions in the 
manufacturing industries with 60,438 members, 
8.5 per cent of whom were idle at the end of 
the month, in contrast with 8.8 per cent in 
January. The volume of employment for 
pulp and paper makers showed a substantial 
gain from January, and among general labour- 
ers, printing tradesmen, fur and wood workers, 
and cigarmakers moderate increase in activity 
were noted. Of the reductions, the most note- 
worthy was apparent among garment workers, 
with contributing declines on a smaller scale 
among. glass and ‘leather workers. Iron and 
steel workers recorded the same percentage 
of idle members in both months compared as 
did also textile workers. In comparison with 
the returns for February last year in the 
manufacturing industries, when 6.5 per cent 
of idleness was registered, practically all trades 
showed some reduction in available employ- 
ment during the month reviewed, the most 
noteworthy of which was reflected by gar- 
ment, iron and steel, and leather workers, and 
general labourers. 

From unions of coal miners 44 reports were 
received in February, combining a member- 
ship of 16,936 persons, 961 of whom were idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 5.7, 
contrasted with unemployment percentages of 
4.2 in the previous month and 5.6 in Febru- 
ary, 1929. Nominal improvement in conditions 
was shown by Nova Scotia miners when com- 
pared with January, while in Alberta employ- 
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ment eased off slightly, more substantial reduc- 
tions, however, being recorded in British 'Colum- 
bia, where, owing to mine shutdowns, a con- 
siderable number of workers were thrown out 
of employment during the month reviewed. 
Nova Scotia unions reported a better situation 
‘than in February last year, but the employ- 
ment recessions indicated by Alberta and 
British Columbia coal miners, were just suffi- 
cient to sway the percentage for the group as 
a whole adversely. ‘Considerable short time 
was registered by coal miners in both the 
eastern and western coal fields during Febru- 
ary. 

Continuing the unfavourable movement of 
the last few months in building and construc- 
tion operations, employment in these trades 








than that shown in February, 1929,. when 
19.8 per cent of idleness was recorded, granite 
and stonecutters alone reporting a more 
favourable situation during the month under 
survey. Of the contractions shown in the 
remaining trades those recorded by carpenters 
and joiners were the most extensive, though 
declines of a noteworthy character were shown — 
also by bricklayers; masons and. plasterers, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters and electrical workers. 

From unions in the transportation indus- 
tries 753 reports were received in February, 
covering a membership of 71,620 persons, 8.1 
per cent. of whom were idle at the end of the 
month, compared with 7.3 per cent in Janu- 
ary and with 4.5 per cent in February last 

















































































































showed some falling off in February, the 218 year. Steam railway employees whose returns 
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reporting unions with 30,523 members indi- 
cating 34.0 per cent of inactivity at the close 
of the month contrasted with 30.6 per cent 
in January. Declines in employment in- 
volving the greatest number of workers were 
registered by ‘bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, and activity for painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, carpenters and joiners, elec- 
trical workers and plumbers and steamfitters 
was somewhat retarded. Bridge and structural 
iron workers and steam shovel and dredge- 
men, who together comprise but a small share 
of the total group. membership reporting, also 
registered substantial unemployment  in- 
creases. The situation .for hod carriers and 
building labourers, ‘and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, however, was decidedly better than 
in January, and nominally improved condi- 
tions were indicated by granite and stone- 
cutters. The employment level jn the build- 
ing trades, as a whole, was considerably lower 


1930 


constitute about 80 per cent of the entire 
group membership reporting, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the less favourable situation re- 
ported, both as compared with the previous 
month and February, 1929, though among 
street and electric railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs some slight falling 
off in employment was apparent in both com- 
parisons. Practically the same volume of un- 
employment was reported by navigation work- 
ers as in January, but moderate improvement 
in conditions was shown -over February of 
last year. 

From seh suk whose returns are tabu- 
lated separately each month, owing to the 
casual nature of their work, an unemployment 
percentage of 10.8 was reported at the end 
of February, contrasted with 25.4 per cent 
in January and with 10.5 per cent in Febru- 
ary last year. The percentage for the month 
under review was based on the returns received 
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from 14 associations of these workers with 
6,422 members. 

Retail clerks reported no idle members at 
the close of February as in January, con- 
trasted with 8.8 per cent of inactivity in 
February a year ago. Returns for February 
this year were received from 5 unions of retail 
clerks with 1,163 members. 

Civic employees were slightly better en- 
gaged during February than in the previous 
month, the 64 unions from which returns were 
received with an aggregate membership of 
6,694 persons indicating 1.6 per cent of idle- 
ness compared with 2.5 per cent in January. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Month. 





N.S. and Pr. 
Edward Island. 
| New Brunswick. 
Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan. 
British 
Columbia. 





| Quebec. 
| Ontario. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Average 1919...... 
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Average 1921...... 1 
Average 1922...... 
Average 1923...... 
Average 1924...... 
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Employment, however, was not quite so brisk 
as in February last year, when 0.8 per cent 
of idleness was recorded. 


Activity for workers in the miscellaneous 
group of trades was somewhat retarded in 
February as shown by the reports tabulated 
from 118 local unions with 6,787 members. 
Of these 652 or a percentage of 9.6 were idle 
at the end of the month, compared with 8.9 
per cent in January. The percentage of un- 
employment also exceeded that shown in 
February, 1929, when 6.3 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. That the situ- 
ation was less favourable than in January 
may be attributed to the drop in the volume 
of work afforded theatre and stage employees. 
Hotel and restaurant employees and barbers, 
on the other hand, reported slight gains in 
employment, while among stationary engineers 
and firemen practically no change occurred. 
Compared with the returns for February last 
year barbers alone were busier during the 
month reviewed, while theatre and stage and 
hotel and restaurant employees and station- 
ary engineers and firemen suffered employ- 
ment curtailment. 

Fishermen reported a situation during 
February much improved from the previous 
month, due to the opening up of the halibut 
fishing season in British Columbia, the 4 
unions from which reports were received, with 
841 members, showing 2.4 per cent of in- 
activity, contrasted with 18.4 per cent in 
January. In February last year, however, all 
members were reported busy. 


The unemiployment percentage for lumber 
workers and loggers stood at 13.0 at the close 
of February, as compared with percentages 
of 12.2 in January and 5.5 in February, 1929. 
The percentage for February this year was 
based on the returns tabulated from 5 unions 
of these workers, covering a membership of 
1,243 persons. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 
1919 to 1927 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1928, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 
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TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1980, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements ef- 
fected, showed a decline of 8 per cent from 
that of the previous month, but an increase of 
more than 9 per cent over February, 1929. 
All groups, except farming, showed declines 
in placements from January and in that in- 
dustry the gain was nominal only, while in 
comparison with February a year ago the gain 
was largely attributable to a substantial in- 
crease in the highway division of construction 


throughout the month, while that of place- 
ments rose slightly during the first half of the 
period under review, but showed a slight 
downward trend during the second half of the 
month, At the close of February the curve 
of vacancies was three points below the level 
shown at the close of the corresponding month 
a year ago, while that of placements was 
practically the same as in 1929. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
63°8 and 64-1 during the first and second 
half of February, 1930, in contrast with the 
ratios of 70-3 and 67-0 during the same 
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and maintenance due, for the most part, to 
work undertaken by the different municipali- 
ties in the relief of unemployment. Logging 
also registered an increase, though in a minor 
degree, while all other groups showed declines. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve both of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
little variation during February, the curve 
of vacancies following a slight upward trend 





periods in 1929. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 62:0 and 59-9 as compared with 
66-0 and 60-7 during the corresponding month . 
of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during February, 
1930, was 966 as compared with 1,053 during 
the preceding month and with 913 in Febru- 
ary a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 1,510 as 
compared with 1,685 in January and with 
1,331 during February, 1929. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1930, was 920, of which 457 were in 
regular employment and 463 in work of one 


week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 998 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in February last 
year averaged 841 daily, consisting of 489 
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placements in regular and 352 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of February, 1980, the 
offices of the Service referred 23,132 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 22,073 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 10,965, of which 7,839 
were of men and 3,126 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 11,108. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 15,947 for men and 7,228 for 
women, a total of 28,175, while applications 
for work numbered 36,223, of which 25,715 
were from men and 10,500 from women, 

The following table gives the placements 
recorded by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada each year from January, 
1920, to date :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
IO OE ee Ne: Ss 5. 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
TU ate I a Rae 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
EO rake eel, uae sf, 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
TNR @ I 6s a 347,165 115,387 462,552 
IDE Se tal os ht a 247, 425 118, 707 366, 132 
ODS ee tae. Ae ws 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TO2G. Peart eee 2a! Beye 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
RANE Bn ot ee 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
LOZ SER EEE cae sts 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
POZO. Baer pees Ate oS 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
1930 (2 months)....... 26,315 21, 687 48,002 





Nova Scotia 


There was an increase of nearly 15 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
February, when compared with the  pre- 
ceding month and of over 26 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding imionth 
last year. Placements were nearly 15 per cent 
higher than in January and over 25 per cent 
above February, 1929. Logging was the only 
group in which placements were appreciably 
less than during February last year, although 
there were minor declines in farming, com- 
munication and transportation. Of the gains 
in all other groups, thiose in services, manu- 
facturing, trade, and construction and main- 
tenance were the most substantial. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 74; logging, 50; transportation, 38; 
construction and maintenance, 85; trade, 70; 
and services, 390, of which 261 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 167 men and 60 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

New Brunswick 

During February, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for 7 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 


month, but showed a gain of over 10 per cent 


- when compared with the corresponding month 


last year. There was a decline of nearly 4 
per cent in placements in comparison with 
January, but a gain .of over 8 per cent over 
February, 1929. Increased placements in con- 
struction and maintanance and services were 
responsible for the gains over February last 
year as the changes in all other groups were 
small. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 35: construction and 
maintenance, 48; and services, 496, of which 
356 were of household workers. During the 
month regular employment was obtained for 
60 men and 48 women. 


(JUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during February called 
for about 37 per cent less workers than both 
in the preceding month and in the corres- 
ponding month last year. There was a decline 
of over 26 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with January and of over 24 per cent 
In comparison with February, 1929. Fewer 
placements were made than in February of 
last year iin all groups, except mining and 
transportation, and in these the gains were 
nominal only. A large reduction in place- 
ments under building construction was mainly 
responsible for the decline under this com- 
parison. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 70; logging, 261 ; 
construction and maintentance, 180; trade, 
33; and services, 433, of which 359 were of 
household workers. There were 469 men and 
360 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during February were nearly 13 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
showed a nominal gain over the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements declined 
nearly 10 per cent when compared with 
January, but were on practically the same 
level as in February, 1929. There was a sub- 
stantial gain im placements, over February of 
last year in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance largely attributable 
to work undertaken ‘in relief of unemployment. 
Logging also showed some improvement. The 
gains in these groups, however, were almost 
entirely offset by declines in other divisions, 
of which those in manufacturing and services 
were the most pronounced. Placements by 
industrial groups included; manufacturing, 
1,090; logging, 1,294; farming, 368; mining, 
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65; transportation, 121; construction and main- 


tenance, 3,228; trade, 425; and services, 2,916, - 


of which 1,757 were of household workers. 
During the month 3,878 men and 1,286 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during February was over 12 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
showed ‘a nominal decline only when compared 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease of 22 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with January, but a 
gain of nearly 10 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1929. Substantial gains in place- 
ments over February last year were made in 
logging and construction and maintenance, 
but a darge reduction under services, and 
smaller declines in manufacturing and trade 
offset, in part, these increases. The changes 
in other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 40; logging, 714; farming, 350; con- 
struction and maintenance, 382; trade, 114; 
and services, 1,261, of which 996 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,130 of men and 446 
of women. 

SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during February were nearly 
15 per cent less favourable than in the pre- 
ceding month, and over 5 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also declined over 13 per cent when 
compared with January, but showed a nominal 
gain over February a year ago. There was a 
large increase in placements in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance 
over February, 1929, but this gain was offset 
by reductions in other divisions, of which those 
in farming and trade were the most pro- 
nounced. Manufacturing, in which there was 
a nominal increase only, was the only division, 
other than construction and maintenance, in 
which there was an increase. in placements. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 67; logging, 38; farming, 234; 
gonstruction and maintenance, 336; trade, 78; 
and services, 840, of which 462 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 335 men and 401 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of February positions of- 
fered through employment offices in Alberta 


were nearly 24 per cent less than in the preced- 
ing month, but 84percent above the corres- 
ponding month last year. Placements also 
showed approximately the same percentage 
of change under each comparison. The in- 
crease in placements over February last year 
was almost entirely attributable to gains in 
the highway division of construction and 
maintenance, due to work undertaken in relief 
of unemployment. Services, however, also 
showed a large increase, but this was offset by 
declines in the other groups, of which those 
in manufacturing, logging and farming were 
the most noteworthy. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 56; 
logging, 363; farming, 311; construction and 
maintenance, 1,964; trade, 64; and services, 
978, of which 512 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,215 men and 286 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


There was a decline of nearly 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in British Columbia during February, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of 4 per cent in comparison with the corres- 
ponding month last year. Placements also 
were 10 per cent below January and over 3 
per cent less than in February, 1929. There 
were fewer placements in all industrial divis- 
ions except construction and maintenance, 
during the month under review than in Febru- 
ary last year, but the gain in this group offset 
in large measure the reductions in all other 
divisions. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing, 187; logging, 212; 
farming, 91; transportation, 77; construction 
and maintenance, 461; trade, 80; and services, 
813, of which 538 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was obtained for 585 men 
and 289 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1980, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 10,965 placements in regular employ- 
ment 5,691 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 1,068 were 
eranted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 782 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office, 
and 286 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $# is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the Employment Service who may desire 
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to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


The offices in Quebec issued 48 certificates 
for reduced transportation during February 
all to bushmen, 27 of whom were destined to 
employment within the province and 16 to 
points outside. Provincially the transfers 
were to the Rouyn zone and effected by the 
Quebec city office. The movement outside 
the province was from Hull from which centre 
15 bushmen proceeded to Pembroke and one 
bushman to Cobalt. 


Of the 394 persons benefiting by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
in Ontario during February, 390 travelled to 
provincial centres, the balance representing an 
interprovincial movement. Within the prov- 
ince 301 bushmen sought employment in log- 
ging camps in the vicinity of Timmins, Port 
Arthur, Peterborough and Sudbury, the ma- 
jority of whom travelled on certificates issued 
at Fort William, Port Arthur, North Bay, 
Sudbury and Cobalt. The Sudbury zone, in 
addition, received 8 bricklayers, 4 from fort 
William and 4 from Port Arthur while to 
Kingston, Fort William despatched 2 elec- 
tricians and Port Arthur 26 carpenters. To 
the Cobalt zone 5 lumber mill workers were 
transferred from North Bay and to Sault Ste. 
Marie one boiler maker from Brantford. 
Securing certificates at the Toronto office, 3 
rock drillers proceeded to Port Arthur and one 
carpenter’s helper to North Bay, while at the 
Windsor office 10 bricklayers received certifi- 
cates to Sudbury and one machinist to Sarnia. 
From Cobalt one blacksmith journeyed to 
Port Arthur and 14 mine workers to points 
within the Cobalt zone. The balance of the 
provincial movement was from Sudbury which 
office despatched one teamster to Ottawa and 
16 lumber mill workers within its own zone. 
Of the 4 workers travelling outside the prov- 
ince 3 were miners for the Winnipeg zone, 2 
of whom were shipped from Sudbury and one 
from Cobalt, the one remaining transfer being 
of a bricklayer who was carried at the special 
rate from North Bay to Rouyn. 


Transportation certificates issued by Mani- 
toba offices during February totalled 431 of 
which 171 were provincial and 260 interpro- 
vincial. The former were granted at the 
Winnipeg office to 5 farm hands, 7 farm do- 
mestics and 8 hotel employees going to Bran- 
don, one hotel cook to Dauphin, and to 83 
bushmen, 60 farm hands, 3 farm housekeepers, 
2 pipefitter’s helpers and 2 mine workers pro- 
ceeding to employment at various points with- 
in the Winnipeg zone. The majority of the 
transfers outside the province from Winnipeg 
were to the Port Arthur zone, which was the 
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destination of 215 bushmen, 2 farm hands, one 
farm domestic, one dietician, one hospital 
cook, one blacksmith and 2 housekeepers. 
In addition, from Winnipeg 10 farm hands 
and 2 farm household workers were des- 
patched to Regina, 6 farm hands and one farm 
general to Estevan, one farm hand and one 
farm housekeeper to Saskatoon, one farm 
hand each to the Moose Jaw, Weyburn and 
Yorkton zones and 12 railway construction 
workers to Nelson. The remaining interpro- 
vincial transfer was of a bush worker who 
went from Dauphin to employment in the 
Prince Albert zone. 


In Saskatchewan 48 persons took advantage 
of the reduced transportation rate during 
February, 46 of whom journeyed to centres 
within the province. Of these, the Regina 
office was instrumental in the transfer of 11 
bushmen and 10 saw-mill workers to Yorkton, 
one baker, one housekeeper and one farm 
domestic to Swift Current, 2 farm hands and 
one domestic to Moose Jaw, one farm hand 
and one domestic to Estevan, one farm hand 
to Prince Albert and of 4 farm hands, one 
hotel waitress and one domestic to points 
within the Regina zone. From Saskatoon one 
cook was conveyed to Prince Albert and 4 
farm hands to points within the Saskatoon 
zone, while to centres within their respective 


zones Prince Albert despatched 3 bushmen 


and Moose Jaw 2 farm hands. The 2 workers 
going outside the province travelled from 
Regina, one a gardener going to Medicine Hat 
and one a farm hand to Edmonton, 


The business conducted by Alberta offices 
in February involved an issue of 118 reduced © 
transportation certificates, 117 of which were 
for provincial centres. Of these Edmonton 
granted 109, the transfer of workers from 
this point including 83 bush workers, 9 
farm hands, one farm housekeeper, 5 saw- 
mili workers, 5 labourers, 5 mine workers, 
one railroad construction carpenter and one 
hotel waitress going to employment at various 
points within the Edmonton zone. In addi- 
tion, the Calgary office despatched one farm 
hand and one hotel cook to Lethbridge, one 
farm hand to Drumheller, one housekeeper 
to Medicine Hat, one farm hand and one 
hotel waitress to Edmonton and 2 farm house- 
keepers within the Calgary zone. The one 
interprovincial transfer was of a housemaid 
who was carried at the special rate from Cal- 
gary to Revelstoke. 

From British Columbia centres 34 persons 
travelled to employment at the special rate, 
31 going to points within the province and 3 
to centres outside. Provincially the Vancou- 
ver office transferred’ 9 mine workers to 
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Revelstoke, 4 bricklayers to Nelson, 3 miners 
to Prince George, 2 farm hands to Kamloops, 
one mine worker to Penticton and 2 miners, 
2 furm domestics, 2 loggers and one flunkey 
to. points within the Vancouver zone. To 
stations within their respective zones Prince 
George transferred 3 bush workers and Nelson 
2 bush workers. The transfers outside the 
province were of farm labour, New West- 
minster sending one farm hand to Brandon 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 61 cities during Februr 
ary, as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was higher by $1,638,129 or 22-8 
per cent than on the preceding month, but 
was lower by $1,637,460 or 15-6 per cent than 
in February last year: the total stood at 
$8,827,870 during February, 1930, as compared 
with $7,189,741 in January, 1930, and $10,465,- 
330 in February, 1929., The February, 1930, 
total was twice exceeded in the Il years’ 
record, the aggregates for 1929 and 1928 hav- 
ing both been larger, but it was considerably 
greater than the average February figure, while 
the cost of building materials was lower than 
in any other year of the record except 1928, 
when the index was fractionally lower. 

Some 50° cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 600 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at over $2,000,000, 
and more than 1,100 permits for other build- 
ings, estimated to cost in excess of $6,000,000. 
In January, authority was given for the erec- 
tion of some 300 dwellings and 900 other 
buildings, estimated at approximately $1,- 
400,000 and $5,700,000, respectively. 

All provinces except Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan reported increases in the. value of 
the permits issued as comipared with January, 
1930; the largest gain, of $1,283,010, or 48:5 
per cent, took place in Ontario. 

As compared with February, 1929, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec registered 
gains, that of $809,422, or 89-4 per cent im 
Quebec being most pronounced. Of the de- 
creases in the remaining provinces, that of 
$1,508,261 or 26:2 per cent in Ontario was 
greatest. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1980, and February, 
1929. In Toronto and Vancouver, there were 
gains as compared with the preceding month, 
but the totals were lower than in the same 
month of last year, while Winnipeg reported 
a decline. in both comparisons. Of the other 
cities, the following registered increases in the 
value of building authorized during February 
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and one farm cook to Swift Current, and Vic- 
toria one farm hand to Drumheller. 

Of the 1,068 workers who profited by ite 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during February, 609 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 316 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 56 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 5 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and one 
by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


in Canada during February 


as compared with January, 1980, and February, 
1929:—Halifax, Fredericton, Moncton, Saint 
John, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, 
Chatham, Fort William, Galt, Hamilton, King- 
ston, Ottawa, Port Arthur, Welland, East 
Windsor, Medicme Hat, Kamloops, New 
Westminster, Prince Rupert and North Van- 
couver. 


Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1930.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as the index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in January 
and February of the same years are also given 
(1926=100)) . 














Average 

Indexes indexes of 

Value Value of value wholesale 

of permits | of permits | of permits prices of 

Year issued issued issued in building 
in in first first two | materials in 

February |two months} months first two 

(1920=100) months 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

ORD ae 8,827,870 | 16,017,611 157-4 96-8 
BOP AG Nek Suna 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 185:6 99-6 
1928) 0) go, 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 177-3 96-4 
A) PA a ea 7,688,176 | 18,314,713 130°8 97-1 
1926, a0 7,189,549 | 11,859,083 116-6 102-4 
KOA ae 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 111-6 103-2 
Oo aay 4,093,800 | 8,554,379 84-0 112-3 
1923 snow 5,679,671 | 9,819,169 96-5 110-1 
WOOD ac 4,738,105 | 8,064,642 79°3 108-3 
LOOT 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 . 61-7 140-5 
TO20 Bin ae | 6,156,287 | 10,173,311 100-0 137-5 


The aggregate for the elapsed months of 
1930 was lower by 15-2 per cent than the 
total for the same months of 1929, the pre- 
vious high level of the record, but was con- 
siderably greater than the average for these 
last eleven years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
January and February, 1930, and February, 
1929. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 
aaeamRnappRaRamaRaesagaqaqaqQqs®q@=®$«$®$q$q$Qwumumunun 





Cities February, | January, | February, 
1930 1930 1929 
: $ $ 
Prince Edward Isid. 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 324, 825 148,540 23, 532 
“Halita sesh. Gees 3 a 321, 405 148,540 15,432 
New Glasgow..... 700 Nil 1, 200 
POVENEY Le. we 2,720 Nil 6, 900 
New Brunswick..... 458,495 22,210 10,905 
Fredericton........ 416,000 Nil 5,000 
“Moneton¥ 20). 464) 14,050 Nil 1,300 
BSE GORI car yous « 28,445 22,210 4,605 
Quebec.......::...... 17455307 || t060, 738 905, 885 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve......... 1,458, 790 891,875 767,610 
*Quéebect) fi... 111,717 54, 158 Pier ars 
Shawinigan Falls... 42,250 800 5,200 
*SNELOLOUKC..\. os. 19, 900 73, 600 20,000 
*Three Rivers...... 45,450 300 25,400 
*Westmount........ 37, 200 40, 000 10, 400 
Ontario.............. 4,234,880 | 2,951,870 5,738,141 
Belleville.......... 8, 750 Nil 9, 650 
PISPATIUL OU iss 0 «> aie:4 7,770 13,904 4,150 
Chatham... 60.0... 406, 750 35, 700 131,000 
*Fort William....... 30, 000 2,000 22,450 
Coal Demeter ei cis cs 4,950 3,035 3,675 
eCucl plies 7,740 8,360 7,885 
Fam tOns ey, « icicle 516, 200 320, 650 255, 800 
MAcmestonet te Ss 32,050 15, 825 70 
*Kitehener oso ss vie 12,675 18, 696 61,217 
odd Wayive Koy ea 31,815 44,150 135, 200 
Niagara Falls...... 20, 850 15,180 57,191 
SAW AL sh fats de ire « 5, 875 4,250 22,250 
COME ee 97,430 44,500 91,035 
Owen Sound....... Nil Nil Nil 
*Peterborough...... 1,000 19,325 7,535 
PROrccANuMure. oud | 10,055 450 9,510 
potratrord eens sik 36, 200 42,325 510 
*St. Catharines..... 14, 865 43,965 116, 200 
Str Mhomase....... 835 300 45, 600 








January, 








Cities February, February, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
BAe Bia ow: 2 tee 16, 490 75,385 ,70, 085 
Sault Ste. Marie... 1,675 1,845 5, 660 
T ROTOR GO uw teen oa etee 2,632,228 1,730, 887 2,710,559 
York and East 
York town- 
TOS yi. Ste 166,509 133, 100 806, 950 
Welland...) te 20, 685 170 1,700 
Windsor) BORE! 66,690 217,840 687,750 
East Windsor.... 14, 750 1,700 8,700 
Riverside........ 35,000 4,200 87,700 
Sandwich........ 12,900 61,100 2,250 
Walkerville...... 18, 000 90,000 371,000 
Woodstock......... 4,143 3,028 4,859 
Manitoba............ 403 , 270 722,700 515,350 
rel BY PNY s bo) eV ee Nil Nil 5, 800 
St. Boniface....... 6,570 2,500 10, 800 
FWinnipes sy swe. 24). 396, 700 720, 200 498, 750: 
Saskatchewan....... 57,056 | 1,073,493 270,075 
*Moose Jaw......... 625 Nil 1,400 
We gana Mihi! wed h 8,506 54,143 158, 750 
peaska toon. cs .sa80 47,925 1,019,350 109, 925 
Alberta:.s. 2 a 256, 987 PB arpa 1,170,870 
F Calgary. dun ee ene 205,148 191, 636 1,094,440 
*HamoOnutony|.. cite 39,490 20, 600 71,150 
Lethbridge........ 7,084 17,985 4,180 
Medicine Hat...... 5, 265 1,500 1,100 
British Columbia....| 1,377,050 978,474 1,830,572 
Kamiloopsei 3) uc. 15, 690 il 1,000 
INanaimoyee sn aly 8,420 17,500 4,735 
*New Westminster . 44,755 12,125 19,275 
Prince Rupert...... 26,736 4,600 2,360 
*Vancouver ....... 1,081,544 866, 744 1,525,785 
North Vancouver 16, 835 3,800 10, 250 
TV ICLOFIE. |. a ene 188,070 73,705 267,167 
Total—61 cities..... 8,827,870 | 7,189,741 10, 465,336 
*Total—25 cities..... 7,549, 993 6, 712,363 8,836, 835 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


[DETAILED reports and tables showing 
the employment conditions in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Minstry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary showing the employment situation dur- 
ing February is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, giving statistics showing the re- 
cent trend of employment in selected manu- 
facturing industries throughout the country. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
March, 1930, and previous months are repro- 
duced below. 
4073—6} 


Great Britain 


The decline in employment observed in the 
last week of January continued during Febru- 
ary. 

The increase in the numbers unemployed 
occurred chiefly in the textile industries, par- 
ticularly in the cotton, silk and artificial silk, 
and hosiery trades. The other principal in- 
dustries in which unemployment increased in- 
cluded engineering, shipbuilding, motor 
vehicles and cycle manufacture, most of the 
metal trades, the furniture and woodworking 
trades, papermaking, the glass bottle indus- 
try, the distributive trades, and dock and har- 
bour service. 

On the other hand, there was some improve- 
ment in the clothing, lace, brick and tile, pot- 
tery, and iron and steel industries, and among 
painters in the building trade. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,100,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
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the percentage unemployed at February 24, 
1930 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 13-1, 
as compared with 12-6 at January 27, 1930, 
and 12:1 at February 25, 1929. The percent- 
age wholly unemployed at February 24, 1930, 
was 10:0, as compared with 9-8 at January 
27, 1930, while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 3-1 as compared with 2-8. For 
males alone the percentage at February 24, 
1930, was 13-8, and for females 11:2; at 
January 27, 1930, the corresponding percent- 
ages were 13-4 and 10-4. The total number 
of persons (insured and uninsured) registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at February 24, 1930, 
was approximately 1,582,000, of whom 1,160,- 
000 were men and 338,000 were women, the 
remainder being boys and girls. At January 
27, 1930, it was 1,534,000, of whom 1,129,000 
were men and 315,000 were women; and at 
February 25, 1929, it was 1,480,000, of whom 
1,137,000 were men and 218,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
0-1 per cent in February, 1930, as compared 
with January, 1930, and pay-roll totals in- 
creased 2-9 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
The industries included in the above state- 
ment are manufacturing, coal mining, metal- 
liferous mining, public utilities, trade (whole- 
sale and retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of November and December, 1929, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of February. 
The number of employees of Class I railroads 
as at December 15 totalled 1,588,076, repre- 
senting a decrease of 4:5 per cent since No- 
vember 15. The amount of pay-roll in the 
entire month of December was $225,999,045, 
representing a decrease over the previous 
month of 2:9 per cent. 


Employment in. manufacturing industries 
increased 0:1 per cent in February as com- 
pared with January, while pay-roll totals in- 
creased 3°5 per cent. These seasonal in- 
creases were smaller than in any one of the 
seven preceding Februarys for which the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics has information; 
however, the increase in pay-roll totals was 
much nearer the normal increase than was 
the increase in employment. In practically 
every industry the improvement in pay-roll 


totals was notably in excess of the change in 
employment. 

These increases are based upon returns 
from 12,568 establishments in 54 of the lead- 
ing manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in February 
had 3,210,129 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $85,895,404. 


The bureau’s weighted index of employ- 
ment for February, 1930, is 90-3, as com- 
pared with 90-2 in January, 1930; 91-9 in De- 
cember, 1929; and 97:4 in February, 1929. 
The index of pay-roll totals for February, 
1930, is 90°7, as compared with 87-6 for 
January, 1930; 92-0 for December, 1929, and 
101°8 for February, 1929. 

Seven of the 12 groups of industries had 
more employees in February than in Janu- 
ary—iron and steel, leather, chemicals, stone- 
clay-glass, nonferrous metals, tobacco, and 
vehicles—while there was no change in em- 
ployment in the textile group. 

Twenty-nine of the 54 separate industries 
reported increased employment in February, 
the outstanding increases having been in 
stoves, stamped ware, fertilizers, cigars, pianos, 
millinery, automobiles, glass, silk, steam fit- 
tings, wagons, agricultural implements, and 
iron and steel. Among the 16 industries re- 
porting smaller increases were 5 of the textile 
industries, foundry and machine-shop pro- 
ducts, paper, petroleum refining, cement, and 
cast-iron pipe. The last two industries re- 
ported their first increases since the summer 
of 1929. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
in February were in confectionery, woollen 
goods, sawmills, carpets, structural ironwork, 
machine tools, furniture, smoking tobacco, 
steam-railroad car shops, electrical machinery, 
rubber boots, paper boxes, book and job print- 
ing, brick, cotton goods, and rubber tires. 


Increased pay-roll totals were reported in 
35 of the 54 industries, automobiles leading, 
with an increase of over 25 per cent. Among 
the 19 industries showing decreased pay-roll 
totals the greatest decreases—5:1 and 4:6 per 
cent—were in carpets and woollen goods, re- 
spectively. 

The rayon and radio industries, which are 
not yet included in the bureau’s indexes, both 
reported decreased employment in February 
but there were increased pay-roll totals in the 
former industry and notably decreased pay- 
roll totals in the last named. 


Increased employment in February was 
shown in four of the nine geographic divi- 
sions, these having been the East and the 
West North Central, the East South Central, 
and the South Atlantic. 


APRIL, 1930 


Unemployment percentage-—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
indicate the percentage of unemployed 
union members in twenty-four representative 
cities of the United States, as follows: Octo- 
ber to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 
1928, 18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
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October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 
per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; Janu- 
ary, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per 
cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 1929, 
12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; June, 
1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


TBE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
hghthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and maviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 


in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect ito such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment — 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to 
be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
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ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 

eil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of fit- 
‘tings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces. Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These condi- 
-tions are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 

to time during the continuance of the contract 

for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as'those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour tixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor 1s required 
to post and keep posted in a conspicuous 
place on the premises where the contract 1s 
being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the fair wages clause or schedule 
inserted in hhis contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 

-showing the names, trades and addresses of 


all workmen in his employ and the wages paid 
to and time worked by such workmen, these 
records to be open for inspection by fair wages 
officers of the Government any time it may be 
expedient to the Minister to have the same 
inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of. the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned:— | 
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DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of two single dwellings and a 
reinforced concrete lighthouse at Chebucto 
Head, N.S. Name of contractor, A. 8. Mac- 
Millan, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, No- 
vember 26, 1929. Amount of contract, $16,900. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours , 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages. | of labour 
Not less Not more 

than than 

Per hour | Per Per 

day week 

FAOIIAVEES!. Ae C4 i os eee mee $1 00 8 44 
Carpenterseds rh), ot. Ge eames 0 73 8 44 
3 ETUERS ST Tis hes kt RRM DERE FSSCLG IS Soe 0 73 8 44 
IPligembere: 5... ees SR ok denies 0 85 8 44 
Sheet. metal workers............... Oo TG 8 44 
Concrete foreman) oo... secerere oe 0 50 9 54 
Concrete workers..........0. 008008 0 45 9 54 
Deabourers be 2. oo ckpaetcloreeiee 0 40 9 54 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 9 54 
Structural steel workers’ helpers... 0 45 9 54 





Installation of new batteries in hatchery, 
building of troughs, shelves, etc., Gull Har- 
bour, Man. Name of contractor, Richard Tay- 
lor, Selkirk, Man. Date of contract, June 10, 
1929. Amount of contract, $1,737.47. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. | of labour. 
Not less Not more 
than than 
Per hour Per week 
Unskilled labourers ...,../Ms thee $0 35 54 
Sialfedsiaourers.... ... 2. joc eee 0 45 50 
Sheet metal workers.............65 0 80 44 
Garpenvetsad, xcs... -< sparen ben 1 10 44 
Painters. cet... css ves + eee 0 85 44 


Construction of marine ways and carriage 
with covered shed, winch house and machin- 
ery, warehouse and living quarters, etc., at 
Digby Island, B.C. Names of contractors, 
Pacific: Stevedoring Co., Prince Rupert, B.C., 
and John Currie & Son, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Date of contracts, July 29, 1929. Total amount 
of contracts, $15,396.40. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in each contract. 


Construction of a combined lighthouse and 
dwelling at Port Bickerton, NS. Name of 
contractor, Stewart C. MacMillan, Isaac’s 
Harbour, N.S. Date of contract, November 
28, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,600. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


- at Rockcliffé Aerodrome, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


~ Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, éic.) 


Filling of slough, Rockcliffe Aerodrome, 
Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Joseph Cyr, Cyrville,.Ont. Date of contract, 
March 21, 1930. Amount of contract, $3,854.65. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Moving of the Musketry Building ai Rock- 
cliffe Aerodrome, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Joseph Cyr, Cyrville, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 21; 1930. Amount 
of contract, $3,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Building foundation for Musketry Buuding 
Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. W. J. Wills, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 21, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $3,800. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works 


Contracts in Group. “A”. (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a Grain Inspection Building 
at Edmonton, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Doyle Construction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. Date of contract, February 24, ».1930. 
Amount of contract, $4,495. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages. | of labour. 
Not less Not more 
than than 
Per hour Per day 
Conerete finishers. is. bien d) $1 00 8-10 
Concrete xergicn he -ceicaieecite salen: 0 50 8-10 
ConerotedayeEs. cos aot cateclode eas 0 50 8-10 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Metablatherss: «. cuca oct > «sca asc 1 00 8 
Plasterers the Meee vetoes tee 1 45 8 
Bigsterers’ chelperst f......,4 dean & arene 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 10 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 115 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
HWleeuHerang..)5..N.\ 0: sige cc SR 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers.............-- 0 60 8 
Common labourers it: 3) Seek 0 45 8-10 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 95 8-10 
SIRE ACL Vi Eueia facts shea tae acta 0 50 8-10 





Construction of alterations and additions to 
the public building, Edmonton, Alta. Name 
of contractors, Poole Construction Co., Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, March 1, 
1930. Amount of contract, $345,000 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as foliows:— 
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Amount of contract, $5,910. The General Fair 
Rates Hours Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
5 f " f J . E ‘ 
si ph Corsa bre or Nevins Not pour Construction of a new substructure for the 
than than C.N.R. swing bridge over Burlington Channel 
Per hour | Per day and of a substructure and roadway approach 
Piunibniate $1 45 3 for an additional leaf to the Highway bascule 
Terra cotta layers............-.+6. 1 45 g bridge over Burlington Channel together with 
lm Riess tibinin aie § aig ecm sis 8 ve a section of the new north pier 60 feet in 
Plasterers’ helpers...............+. e 60 : length. Name of contractors, The R. C. Huff- 
agar paeey erty cn Ba. § man Construction Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 
Plumbers’ raed once helpers iy: A Date of contract, February 25, 1930. Amount 
Sheet inetal workers’ lelpers....-) 075 s of contract, approximately $358,508.30. A fair 
i eekstoed hat joiners............. ae : wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
oncrete finishers.................. ee 
WLONELCALVOES, ote aes case ees 1 50 8 as follows :— 
Stone cutters./1./.4 SIO wae bee 1 00 8 
Space ie steel workers............ : 2 3 
errazzo ayers. Ray erties oral ehetetere etotets th Rates Hdure 
eee abana, Beck : ied Trade or Class of Labour of wages. | of labour. 
Blectricians.............-csccceeeee 1 00 8 Not less | Not more 
aia eel EIDORS hase ta wenn ee 4 a : than than 
team hoist engineers.............. 3 ret rir es 
aeeine hoist engineers............ . ie si Per hour Per day 
errick operations................. 3 ; 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95° 8 aes Naan rites eee ceee ences eeeeeees _ i 10 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 80 8 Machin sate tte e esse ees e cece c eae eeenn 0 65 5 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 Blac aes th isl hidiaee day Wied asin ae tack une 
Tile setters’ helpers................ 0 65 8 Ae OTS Pres eet neon av emnee 10 
Concrete mixers.............. 0465 0 50 8-10 Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 50 10 
Concrete layers... s...0...-005- +905 0 50 8-10 Concrete finishers.................. 0 75 10 
Cominon labourers. ek i 0 45 8-10 Deck Handa scr en coe eens 7 oe 12 
Building labourers................. 0 50 8-10 rae oy 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 50 8-10 lp Se 
Teamsters with team and Wweeor rs 0 9% 0 Water boy oleltheld oavelieiaie tv ateieteto pias tte oles i 0 ib 10 
Dredge,captain omic ss sn a aces a sr oe 12 
bls ; F alate month an 
Additions and alterations to public building board 
at Cowansville, P.Q. Name of contractor, Tug captain..........seeseeeeee eee ER ee ne 3 12 
Alphonse Daris, Richmond, P.Q. Date of ve board 
contract, March 6, 1930. Amount of contract, “Teese eneineer................4.. ii bived ve P 12 
$8,000 and unit prices. The General Fair pooard 
° e oO T 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. Derrick er ee ar "5 10 
! ‘ ; oncrete mixer operator........... 0 70 10 
Reconstruction of a public wharf at Mirror Diver Al Wye. ce aman Mix. bss, garaele LOOunbabieels cidus 
z fas iver'stenderdiyen ia eee O1OO TE aaa eek 
Lake, West Kootenay District, B.C. Name Horse, cart and driver............. 0 70 10 
of contractor, Alfred H. Green, Nelson, B.C. Team, wagon and teamster........ 1 00 10 
Date of contract, March 18, 1930. Amount of aie ain ¢ and driver—5-ton 2 50 10 
contract, approximately $6,503.41. The Gen- seis and driver—1 and 2-ton 1 25 10 
‘ e e TucK,. 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the Fireman....c.-c0cccccccecec00055. 0 45 10 


contract. 


Construction of a public wharf at Halcyon, 
West Kootenay District, B.:C. Name of con- 
tractor, Alfred H. Green, Nelson, B.C. Date 
of contract, March 18, 1930. Amount cf con- 
tract, approximately $7,080.98. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Construction of repairs to hull, anchor cas- 
ings, housing, etc., of Dredge P.W.D. No. 123. 
Name of contractor, the Montreal Dry Docks, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 
5, 1930. Amount of contract, $13,300. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of repairs to hull of Dredge 
P.W.D. No. 110. Name of contractors, Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, 
P.Q. Date of contract, March 8, 1980. 











Overtime to be paid beyond the hours above specified 
according to prevailing conditions in the District governing 
the various classes in the schedule. 


N.B.—The rate for carpenters shown herein is to cover 
all woodwork, including both form building and crib work. 


Contracls in Group “B” 
etc.) 


(Interior Fittings, 


Construction of new interior fittings for 
Customs and Excise Building, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Office Speci- 
alty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. Date of 
contract, March 7, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$1,976. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Timmins, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
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Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March 27, Making up and Supplying Letter Car- 

1930. Amount of contract, $4,073. The Gen- riers’ Uniforms.— 

eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q.. 391 19 


contract. 

Construction of interior fittings for the pub- 
lic building at Exeter, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Canadian Office and School Fur- 
niture Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont. ‘Date of con- 
tract, March 31, 1930. Amount of contract. 
$944. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DrparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type 
Brass Crown Seals, Cancellers, ete. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co. . Ltd., wig 
wa, Ont.. ..$ 619 13 
Interprovincial Equipment Co., 
tawa, Ont.. .. 157 99 
Making and Renae See iinles 
Daters, ete.— 
Pritchard: Andrews Co., Ltd., Otta- 
Ont 227 67 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Otta- 
wa, Ont.. : 4 70 


Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamil- 

von; Ont 36 25 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ‘Hull, nO: 6 50 
William Scully Ltd., Montreal, PQs?) 47S 000 
The combi: Cloth 12s Toronto, 

Ont. ; .. 8,864 05 


Mail Bag Fittings— 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. 3,724 48 


Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ot- 

tawa, Ont.. . 480 00 
Interprovincial Equipment Co., a " Ot- 

baw. Onticnys.. 135 85 
J, EE. Lortie, Ltée., Montreal, P.Q. 52 00 
C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, Ont. 586 50 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, 

One i ROU et Bae te eae ae FOO OO 

Scales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

ite De MMS nae Caer ava) ak ce eure 


Letter Boxes, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 


Stamping Ink, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 


Ltd. (Locks) 1,632 00 


font : 8 45 
. E. Poole 6. Toronto, Ont.. .. 340 28 
Satchels— 


Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 5,770 35 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Hull, Ps. 443 70 
Miscellaneous (K.K. Knives )— 
Interprovincial bat hablo Hou he 
tawa, Ont.. .. f : 875 00 


Paper-Using Industries in Canada 1926-27 


The Forest Products Branch of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics recently published 
a report on the Paper-Using Industries in 
Canada (Census of Industry) for 1926 and 
1927. This report covers, for the first time 
in one printed publication, the production in 
Canada of commodities whose chief compon- 
ent material is paper and paper-board. Two 
summaries of these statistics have been pub- 
lished annually in the past, one dealing with 
printing trades and the allied graphic arts, 
and the other with the manufacture of paper 
goods. The present report combines these two 
groups in one with the object of showing the 
importance of the paper-using industries in 
their relation to the pulp and paper industry 
on which they depend to a large extent for 
their raw material and their importance as a 
source of supply of the packing material, con- 
tainers, stationery, printed matter and other 
paper commodities so necessary in modern 
industry and business. The report also gives 


additional reviews for the past years and cer- 
tain historical and general information relat- 
ing to the group of industries as a whole. 

The wood and paper group of products in 
Canada comes second in importance to vege- 
table products both in respect to gross value 
of production and total value of exports. The 
steadily increasing importance of this group of 
products is shown in the following figures:— 


Production Exportation 
1925.. .. .. .. $557,194,453 $253,610,024 
1926.. .. .. .. 600,064,661 278,674,960 
1927.. 629,567,156 284,120,267 


The wood and paper products in 1927 formed 
18.4 per cent of the total value of manufac- 
tured products in Canada, and 22.7 per cent 
of the total value of exports of all kinds of 
Canadian produce. Summaries of the prin- 
cipal statistics of this industry were included 
in the tables on the manufacturing industries 
in Canada, published in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1929, pages 1187 and 1188. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1925-29 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 

each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in Can- 
ada during the year just ended. The figures 
so secured are published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistecs for the 
February of the following year. Tables of 
these figures have appeared in the reports on 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada issued 
as supplements to the Lasour Gazette for 
January, 1925, to 1930, inclusive, the first of 


I—AVERAGE WAGES PER MONTH OF 
FARM HELP IN CANADA, AS ESTIMAT- 
ED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS, 1925-29 








Females per 
month in 
summer 
season 


Males per ' 
month in 
summer 
season 
Provinces 


Wages and 
Board 





Canada Mrew tbh bine donot *1995| 40| 23) 63) 22) 19) 41 





Prince Edward Island...... *1925| 31| 16) 47) 18) 18] 31 








Nova Scotia. /..00..0.0. *1925| 36| 20| 56) 18| 15) 33 


New Brunswick: .9 222s): *1925) 37] 17) 54 





ra grees A na a a 1995) 871) 19] B61) 191)" 13), 32 





CGE Opp Metals foie ate = sel ss fkana ae #1925} 34) 20} 54) 22) 17) 389 


Ian COaereiies calsiee wena *1925| 38] 22} 60} 21) 19) 40 


Saskatchewan...........-. *1995| 42) 24] 66) 22] 21) 43 


AM ertays P28 se: Rin a ioneiblensialt *1925| 44! 24) 68) 27] 22) 49 


British Columbia.......... *1925| 46) 26| 72) 26} 21) 47 


*A verages unweighted. 


these giving figures back to 1914. The accom- 
panying table includes figures taken from the 
issues of the Bulletin for February, 1929, and 
February, 1930, for the years 1926, 1927 and 
1928, the unweighted figures for 1925 being 
also included. The averages for 1926 and the 
following years have been weighted according 
to the population in each district. The 
weighting has resulted in slight differences in 
the averages, being a dollar or two dollars per 
month in some cases. 

II-AVERAGE WAGES PER YEAR OF 


FARM HELP IN CANADA, AS ESTIMAT- 
ED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS, 1925-29. 
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AGREEMENT AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN { 
WOMEN’S CLOTHING FACTORIES IN MONTREAL , 


HE following is the text of the agree- 
ment entered into between the Montreal 
locals of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union and employers in Montreal, 
terminating a strike of workers from March 
10 to 13, covered in the regular article 
on strikes and lockouts in Canada, elsewhere 
in this issue. A. similar agreement terminated 
a similar strike which occurred in Toronto 
at the end of January, Lasour Gazerts, Feb- 

ruary, 1930, p. 118. 
THis AGREEMENT entered into this....day of 
or wee «7930, edyFeeni:d kins ie Wy.’ Yy <i 1 Sonne 
10: 


Duane Ss yah precio AD. See Sabre ; 1m the City 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, Dominion of Can- 


ada, hereimafiter designated as the Employer, - 


and the Jointt Board of the Cloak and Suit 
Makers’ Union ot Montreal of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union com- 
posed of the following Local Unions, to wit: 
Operators and Finishers’ Local, No. 43, Cutters’ 
Local No. 19, Pressers’ Local, Ni. 61, all col- 
lectively designaited herein as the Union, for 
and in behalf of the said Union, and for and 
in behalf of the members thereof now employed 
and hereafter to be employed by the Employer 
with the same force and effect as if this agree- 
ment had been made between tthe said Employer 
end the said Union and all individual mem- 
bers now or hereafter employed by the said 
Employer. 

Witnesseth:—Whereas, the Employer is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ladies’ garments, 
and whereas, the Union is composed of garment 
workers in ‘the severial branches of the manu- 
facture of such garments, Whereas, the em- 
ployer desires to employ members of the Union 
to perform the work of making such garments; 
and ‘the parties hereto desire to establish terms 
and conditions upon which said members of the 
Union shall work for the Employer, now there- 
fore, in consideration of the sum of one dollar, 
by each to the other tin hand paid, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, and in con- 
sideration of the premises, the parties hereto 
agree as follows:— 


AGENCY OF FIRM 
1. The Employer, that he recognizes and 
acknowledges the Union as the agent and repre- 
sentative of the members of the Union. 


OBSERVANCE OF AGREEMENT 

2. The Union and the Employer that they 
will, respectively, abide by, observe and perform 
in good faith the terms and provisions of this 
agreement and exercise all disciplinary powers 
which. respectively, they may possess, ‘to secure 
or enforce, lawfully, due performance of this 
agreement or ‘adequate compensation for the 
breach thereof. 

UNION SHOPS 

3. The Employer, that every employer shall 
maintain a union shop during the existence in 
force of this agreement. 


DEFINITION OF UNION SHOP 


4. The employer iand the union, that for the 
purposes of this agreement a union shop shall 


mean and include a shop that complies with 
all union standards and conditions as _ pre- 
scribed by this agreement and employs not less 
than eight operators and a sufficient comple- 
ment of workers in other branches of the in- 
dustry. Priovided thiat in the event of any of 
the employers now maintaining a shop not re- 
quiring and not employing eight operators the 
maintenance of such a shop with such number of 
operators shall not be a violation of this term 
of this agreement. 


UNION SHOP 


5. The employer, that save as hereinafter 
otherwise provided, the employer, will employ 
and retain in their factories none but members 
in good standing of the above-mentioned union 
or local unions embraced by jthe union to per- 
form all cutting, operating, pressing and finish- 
ing required by such employers in the manu- 
facture of cloaks, reefers, suits or skirts. 


DEFINITION OF UNION MEMBER 


6. The employer and the union, that for the 
purposes of this agreement a member in good 
standing of the union or of a local union em- 
braced by the union shall mean and include 
an employee who, being ‘a member as ‘aforesaid, 
is not in arrears for more than two months in 
the payment of dues and assessments to his 
local union or to the above mientioned Inter- 
national Union or Joint Board Union and who 
is entitled:to hold and holds a union member- 
ship ecard from his local union, and such a 
member will be hereinafter called a union mem- 
ber. . 

WORKERS’ CARDS 

7. The Employer, that no new workman shall 
be engaged by any employer unless or until 
such workman presents a workman’s ecard direct- 
ing her or him to the place of business of 
such employer. 


DISCRIMINATION BY EMPLOYER 

8. The Employer, that no unjust discrimina- 
tion of any kind shall be iexercised or permitted 
by it or by any of its members against any 
employee of iany such member, whether by 
reason of the past activities or attitude of 
such employee of any such member, whether by 
reason of the past activities or attitude of such 
employee in or as to strikes, or in or as to any 
particular strike or as to labour unionism, or 
otherwise. 

EMPLOYEES 


9. The Union and the Employer, that all 
workers engaged after the execution of this 
agreement shall, after a trial period of one 
week, be considered and constituted employees 
of the employer to engaging the said employee 
and shiall be entitled to all rights, privileges 
and benefits of this agreement and shall be 
wrens to the conditions anid obligations there- 
of. 


SHOP CHAIRMAN AND PRICE COMMITTEE 


10. The employees in each shop shall, at a 
regular meeting, convened at the initiation of 
the Union, but not during business hours, elect 
a shop chairman, who shall deal and negotiate 
with the employer on behalf of the employees, 
and a price committee, who, with the shop 


us 


i 
— 


chairman, will settle prices with ‘the employer 
on behalf of his employees. 


WORKING TOOLS 
11. The employer shall supply all his em- 
ployees with sewing machines, driven by electric 
power, and with all requisites of working im- 
plements. 
HOURS OF LABOUR 


12. A week’s work shall consist of 44 hours 
divided into five and a half working days as 
follows:—On the’ first five days of the week 
work shall begin at 8 o’clock a.m. and shall 
continue until 5 o’clock p.m. with an interval 
of one hour for lunch; on Saturday work shall 
commence at 8 o’clock a.m. and shall continue 
until 12 o’clock noon; no work shall be done or 
shall be permitted on Saturday after 12 o’clock 
noon. If however, any change of hours will 
be made during the life of agreement, same 
change shall automatically be effective in place 
of above mentioned clause. 


PRICE FOR PIECE WORK 


13. During the existence in force of this 
agreement, the basis which shall be adopted for 
the computation and determination of prices 
to be paid for piece work shall be the pay- 
ment, for a week’s work by a workman of 
average ability and efficiency, of the sum of:— 

$44 to an operator 
$44 to a presser 

$39 to an underpresser 
$27.50 to a finisher 
$35 to a tailor 

$20 to a button sewer. 


SETTLING PRICES FOR PIECE WORK 

14. In the event of the inability of the price 
committee to agree wpon prices with the em- 
ployer, the employees, if and when so requested 
shall forthwith proceed with the work pending 
the settlement of a price and shall receive 
payment for their work at the price demanded 
by them. 

SAMPLE MAKERS 

15. Durning the existence in foree of this 
agreement, sample makers shall be paid at the 
rate of $40 per week. 


INCREASE OF WAGES 

16. With a view to the establishment of the 
ultimate standard of payment, to employees of 
average ability and efficiency, of the sum of 

$44 to a cutter 

$30 to a trimmer 
the following increases shall be paid by the 
employers, that is to say:— 

(a) An imerease at the rate of $3 per week 
to underpressers, cutters and trimmers now 
receiving $20 per week; » 

(b) An increase at the rate of $2.50 per 
week to underpressers, cutters and trimmers 
now receiving wages at the rate of from $20 to 
$40 per week; 

(c) An increase at the rate of $2 per week 
to underpressers, cutters and trimmers now 
receiving wages at the rate of $40 per week or 
more; 

(d) An increase at the rate of 12% per cent 
to finishers and all hand sewers. 


PAY OF WEEK WORKER 
17. No week worker or piece worker shall be 
entitled to any pay when he is not working; 
but a week worker, if put to work shall be 
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entitled to a minimum of a continuous four 
hours’ work of payment therefor. A week 
worker shall be paid at the aforesaid rate only 
for the time he works, save as aforesaid. Week 
workers shall be entitled to be paid for legal 
holidays by their employers if they have in the 
year 1929 been paid for legal holidays by their 
said employers, but not otherwise. If and 
when the practice of paying week workers for 
legal holidays is established in Toronto gener- 
ally, this agreement shall be amended to simi- 
larly provide in Montreal. 

174. No worker shall be discharged without 
cause, in any event he shall be given one week’s 
notice. 


NO SECTION. WORK SHALL BE 
INDUSTRY 


18. That the system of section operation or 
of apprentices in the production of cloaks and 
suits is a detriment to the industry and shall 
not be permitted in any of the union shops. 


PERMITTED IN THE 


OVERTIME AND RATE OF PAY 


19. No overtime work shall be exacted or 
permitted in the slack season, that is to say, 
between the 15th of November and the 81st of 
December nor between the Ist of May and 
the 15th of July, save in the production of 
samples and duplicates. In the busy seasons 
overtime may be worked but shall not exceed 
ten hours in any one week nor exceed 23 hours 
in any one day, and shall be confined to the 
first four days of the week. No employee shall, 
however, arbitrarily refuse to work overtime 
when requested to do so. Until July 1, 1930, 
overtime work shall be paid for at the same 
rate as regular time but after July 1, 1930, 
overtime work shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half. 


SUIT SKIRTS 


20. All suit skirts shall be manufactured in 
the inside factory of the said employer. Pro- 
vided that in the event of any employer not 
producing sufficient skirts warranting the em- 
ployment of a skirt maker, the said employer 
may send such skirts to be manufactured out- 
side of the factory of the said employer but 
in such event such skirts shall be sent only to 
a union shop operated under the conditions and 
provisions of this agreement. 


WORK IN OUTSIDE SHOPS 


21. No employer shall send any material from 
his inside factory to be made up in garments 
or to have any work performed thereon at any 
outside shop without the written consent of 
the union, which shall, however, not be un- 
reasonably withheld, and in any event need not 
be granted unless the work is to be done in a 
union shop. 


NO WORK AT HOME 


22. No work shall be given to employees to 
be manufactured or worked upon at home. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 


23. No employer shall hereafter make any 
individual contracts with any employee, nor 
exact or accept any cash deposits or _ other 
securities from any employee, nor shall any 
agreement be entered into with any individual 
employee guaranteeing any length of employ- 
ment. 

GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT 

24. In the event of an employer desiring to 

enter into a contract with all his employees, 
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guaranteeing an established period of employ- 
ment, the employer may, with the written ap- 
proval of the union, enter into a time contract 
stipulating a fixed period during which the 
employer agrees to assure to all his employees 
full time of employment. 


- CONTRACTING SYSTEM 


25. No contracting, sub-contracting or sub- 
manufacturing shall be done in any shop. 


NO WORK TO SHOP WHERE STRIKE 


26. The employer shall not, directly or in- 
directly, give work to a contractor or sub- 
manufacturer, nor purchase any cloaks or suits 
from a manufacturer, nor accept any work from 
a jobber against whom the union is conducting 
a strike. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SOURCE OF WORK 


27. Every employer shall furnish to the 
union, upon request, the names and addresses 
of the manufacturers or jobbers from whom he 
receives work, cut or uncut.. 


EFFECT OF STRIKE PENDING 


28. Employers shall not do any work for 
individuals or firms or their principals, agents 
or jobbers against whom the union has de- 
clared a strike, nor shall the said employer 
send any goods to such firms or its principals, 
agents or jobbers during a strike, save that the 
said employer shall not be prevented from 
making sales of goods to any concern operating 
a manufacturing department incidental to and 
maintained solely for supply to any retail es- 
tablishment maintained by such firm. To facili- 
tate the enforcement of the provisions of this 
article, the union agrees to supply periodically 
to the employer a list of manufacturers or 


jobbers, their principals or agents, against 
whom strikes are pending. 
DIVISION OF WORK 


99. In dull times when there is not sufficient 
work for all employees, the available work in 
the shop shall be divided as equally as possible 
among all the employees and others properly 
engaged in the work, who are compctent to do 
the work. 

VISITS TO, EMPLOYER 


30. A duly authorized officer or representative 
of the Union shall at all reasonable times have 
access to the place of business of each em- 
ployer for the purpose of dealing with any 
specific complaint, condition or other matter 
arising out of or appurtenant to this agreement 
or its operation or the relation of the parties 
hereto; and such representative and the em- 
ployer shall together co-operate so as to enable 
any such matter to be investigated, dealt with 
and disposed of as satisfactorily and expedi- 
tiously as possible. 


SANITARY CONTROL 


31. In the event of a Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Council being established in the garment 
industry of Montreal, every Employer shall con- 
tribute his pro rata share of the cost of main- 
tenance of such Board and that in such event the 
Employers will adopt the present uniform sani- 
tary label, to be sewn on each and every gar- 
ment, so as to designate that garments have 
been manufactured in union shops under proper 
sanitary conditions. Said label shall not contain 
any other inscription than the present one. This 
label shall be furnished by the International 
Garment Workers’ Union to the Montreal 


Board of Sanitary Control to be distributed to 
the manufacturers operating a union shop and 
fulfilling the requirements of the Montreal 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 


NO CESSATION OF WORK 


32. During the existence in force of this 
agreement and pending the negotiation of any 
dispute and pending the settlement of any price, 
neither party hereto or any employer or em- 
ployee will institute or engage in, or authorize 
or permit or allow any lockout, stoppage of 
work or strike. 


TERM OF AGREEMENT AND RENEWAL 


33. This agreement shall enter into force on 
the date of the execution thereof and shall 
continue in force for a period of one year, and 
shall be deemed to be renewed annually unless 
within four weeks of the first of February in 
any year either party hereto shall have served 
notice upon the other party of its intention to 
determine the provisions of this agreement. 
Upon such notice so being served the said _agree- 
ment shall terminate on the first day of Febru- 
ary immediately following the serving of such 
notice. 

34. In pursuance of this agreement Employer 
agrees to deposit $.... with the Union for the 
faithful performance of the provisions of this 
agreement. 

The agreement between the union and_the 
Association of Manufacturers of Cloaks, Suits 
and Ladies’ Garments of the City of Montreal 
is similar to the above in terms as to wages 
and working conditions but contains also a pro- 
vision for a Joint Conference Board to deal 
expeditiously and settle all complaints, disputes 
and grievances, consisting of three representa- 
tives from the union and three from the em- 
ployers’ association to meet within twenty-four 
hours of a complaint being made by either 
party with provision for an independent arbi- 
trator if no decision is reached by the Board. 





An estimate of the average expenditure by 
the families of working men for medical care 
is made in a pamphlet by Dr. L. K. Frankel 
just issued by the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company. The data used were collected by 
the company’s industrial nurses during the 
first six months of 1929. The study included 
3,281 families selected from practically every 
State in the United States. The sums paid 
by individual families ranged from a few 
cents for medicine in one case, to more than 
$1,000 for a serious operation and its attend- 
ant expenses in another case. The total ex- 
pended for medical care by the families dur- 
ing the 6 months was $230,907, the average 
expenditure per family being $70. One-fifth 
of the families expended 64 per cent of the 
total. No expenditure whatsoever was re- 
ported by 198 families. It was not possible 
to determine how much should be added to 
this total to cover the cost of free medical 
care received from clinics and other agencies. 
A marked difference in the expenditures per 
capita between large and small families was 
noted, the larger families spending less per 
capita for health than the smaller families. 
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AGREEMENTS AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
COAL MINES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Drummond Colliery, Westville 


[)URING the past month five agreements 
have been signed covering wages and 
working conditions in the principal coal mines 
in Nova Scotia. _ 
During March an agreement between the 
Intercolonial Coal Company, Limited, West- 


ville, N.S., and the Mine Workers’ Union 
of Canada, Local No. 50, was signed, 
providing for ithe wages and working 


conditions arranged between the parties as a 
result ‘of an inquiry by R. §. MacLennan, 
K.C., of Sydney, appointed by the Provincial 
Government under the Nova Scotia Public 
Inquiries Act. The inquiry was instituted at 
the request of the coal miners who had been 
unable to reach an agreement with the com- 
pany as to wages and working conditions, the 
chief points in the dispute being that the 
company refused to recognize the union, stat- 
ing that 1t would deal only with committees 
of employees, and also that conditions in the 
mines were unsatisfactory. The inquiry opened 
at Westville on August 15, and sessions were 
held from time to time until early in October, 
when at the suggestion of the commissioner it 
was arranged that a committee of the union 
and officials of the company with the solici- 
tors for each party should meet with the com- 
missioner to draw up an agreement on the 
basis of recognition of the union, the em- 
ployees undertaking to co-operate with the 
company in producing clean coal; the wage 
scale to be on the basis of that in the adjoin- 
ing mines of the British Empire Steel Corpor- 
ation at Stellarton (Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited) and the commissioner to settle all 
differences as to working conditions that 
might arise. 

Toward the end of November an agreement 
had been drawn up but further meetings to 
deal with certain details were held until Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930, after which the result was sub- 
mitted for ratification to the miners and to 
the directors of the company. 

The changes in wages were made effective 
from September 1, 1980, and it is understood 
that the wage scale is to be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with changes in wages in the Acadia 
Coal Company Mines, as to which negotia- 
tions were then under way. The text of the 
agreement is given below with the omission 
of the preamble, the piece-rates for mining, 
etc. The hours of labour, as those in other 
coal mines in Nova Scotia since 1919, are 8 
hours per day underground and 84 for most 
surface employees. 


CONDITIONS AND RATE CHANGES ON WHICH 
NEW CONTRACT IS BASED 


General 


The company will supply each employee with 
four loads of coal per month at all seasons ‘of 
the year for his own domestic use, and an em- 
ployee who is laid up through sickness or in- 
jury will be required to pay for coal. C.0O.D., 
and the union will assist the company in every 
way possible to prevent abuses of miners’ coal 
privileges. Employees maintaining a_house- 
hold shall be entitled to coal at miners’ price 
for their own household. 

Overtime will be paid time and a half and 
double time will be paid for Sundays and legal 
holidays except where employees are required 
by their employment to work on Sundays and 
ibaa) Relate when they will be paid time and 
a, ba 

When work is to be done on idle days it 
shall be done by men who ordinarily follow 
that line of work provided that officials may 
be employed at any work on idle days. 

When an employee is sent home for any rea- 
son other than insubordination provisions will 
be made for a ride to the surface. 

Company will supply all materials to work- 
ing places at the landing. 


Mining 

Miners will not be required to take or keep 
a loader when having a loader is going to de- 
crease their earnings provided that where 
miners have a normal place there should be 
reasonable grounds for refusing to take a 
loader. 

The company recognizes that there are from 
time to time places so hard and difficult as to 
be out of the ordinary. Questions of this kind 
shall be referred to the Pit Committee and 
the Underground Manager. 

Shotfirers will be instructed to do all pos- 
sible to help men get their coal out. 

Where an extra hole has to be bored on ac- 
count of bad detonator or any other cause 
over which men have no control they shall be 
rane hand bored or machine drilled, $1 per 
10le, 


Intervention of Stone 


Where a place is 20 feet wide and 6 feet 
high 74 inches of stone will be considered nor- 
mal, over this will be paid for at the rate of 
13 cents per inch per running yard. This does 
not include stone in bench. Stone in places of 
greater or lesser width or height will be paid 
for in same proportion. Seven and a half inches 
of stone in a place 6 feet high will be considered 
normal. 

Men lifting or lowering bottom back from 
the working face will be paid 37 cents per box 
tor all dirt loaded or ordered stowed. All 
measurements will be made from centre of road 
and not as formerly from low side rail. Yard- 
age rates will be paid as per schedule. 

Where bottom is lowered two feet the work 
be paid for at the ordinary rate, and where 
lowered over two feet at one-third of rate per 
extra foot in depth. The measurement will be 
average not peak. fi 
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Men lifting bottom on balances will be en- 
as to one company hand when up thirty 
Feet. . 

It will be optional with men whether they 
fill chucks with stone. Price to be not less than 
two hours dead work per chuck. 

Shovelling down shall be paid for when 
thirty feet is completed. 

Shovelling out of all cross cuts over 15 feet 
shall be one diay’s pay per day after 15 feet is 
completed if company hand is not sent to do 
this work, and this shall apply to all cross cuts 
over the recognized distance. 

Shovelling out cross cuts will be paid one 
shift per day instead of one shift per yard. 

If a miner refuses to go loading he will be 
given a ride to the surface. 

Heads driven to crush according to instruc- 
tions to be paid at head price. 

In No. 2 mine cope ups will be paid $2.20 
each and al! dirt derived therefrom 37 cents 
per box for loading or stowing. 


Undercoal 


Price of drawing trees in front of chuck in 
undercoal will be 10 cents per tree. Not ap- 
plicable to longwall work. 

Price of collar booms breaking off place and 
renewing when trees have to be drawn $2.48. 
Other collar booms in undercoal $1.03. All 
double up collar booms $1.24. 

Less than 5 feet height of coal in undercoal 
shall be a deficient place. 

Cleaning out cundies when coming back with 
pillars in undercoal shall be paid 37 cents per 
box by measurement for stowing. 

Any extra work miners are ordered to do in 
coming back with pillars such as lifting or re- 
laying road shall be paid for. Any road that 
has to be relayed will be paid for at 29 cents 
per yard. 


Brushing 


Standard height in coal on levels 
measure from low side rail. 

Standard height in coal on balances 5 feet 
6 inches measure from rail. 

Standard height in rock on levels 6 feet 
measure from low side rail. 

Standard height in rock on balances 5 feet 
3 inches measure from rail. 

Standard height in coal where other than 
horse haulage 5 feet. 

Standard height in rock where other than 
horse haulage 4 feet 9 inches. 

Last two mentioned standard heights shall 
apply to longwall brushing. All measurements 
trom rail to boom. 

Where coal predominates brushing rates shall 
be as for coal. Where stone predominates 
brushing rates shall be as for stone. 

pens up on chucks will be paid for as 
such. 

Corner chucks, where rock, to be cut down 
level. When this work is ordered done it will 
be paid for. 

Drawing and rebuilding chucks: If bench is 
hard and it is ordered lifted, taking out coal 
will be paid 73 cents per yard; if soft men 
must find suitable bottom for their chuck. 

Where booms have to be renewed in rechuck- 
ing operations they shall be paid at standard 
rates for doubling up. 

Cutting rib stone will be paid 27 cents per 
lineal yard per foot thick. This does not apply 
to where 8 continuous hours cutting stone rib 
is required. 

All coal ribbing will be paid 73 cents per 
yard and coal of any kind will be paid for at 


6 feet 


coal price. The coal must be free from stone 
and dirt normally found in the working place. 

Ribbing 12 inches from rail to be standard. 

When men are brushing anywhere above level 
sheets company will pay half a shift for brake- 
holding. First 30 feet of doubling up not in- 
cluded. 

When trees are renewed they will be paid at 
rate of two trees for one except in pillars or 
where no sampson is used. 

All collar booms longwall work will be paid 
$2.48 each. 

Double up collar booms $1.24 each. 

Cutting out booms on levels and bords 34 
cents each. 

On inclines 41 cents each. 

Levels and bords cutting 5 block chucks, per 
yard $1.43. 

Inclines cutting 5 block 
S175, 

Contract brushers working on day’s pay and 
brushing rock, also steel booming, will be paid 
$5 per shift for one man only. 


chucks, per yard 


Tracklaying 


When relaying sheets measurement shall be 
taken from centre instead of low side corner. 
When lowering roads all grades sheets or 
turns will be paid one-half measurement. 
$ Lowering breast stick if in good condition. 
1.47. 
Turning breast stick when bottom good, $1.47. 
Cutting rails when not included in contract 
rate, per cut 18 cents. 


Boys 

When cleaning down balance is to be done 
preference will be given to regular slewers and 
brakeholders. 

Where sheets are wet or there is water about 
sheets water will be drawn off or slewers will 
be paid extra. What are wet sheets will be 
determined by Pit Committee and Under- 
ground Manager. 

Where there are two places on the top sheets 
the top sheet man will do the brakeholding: 
where there is coal coming on more than one 
sheet he will have a brakeholder. 

Drivers on night shift shall have helpers. 

Timber heads will be made for balances 
driving up. 

When drum is being shifted top and bottom 
slewers will stay with crew. 

When necessary to have four sheets on a 
balance matter of extra work for slewer will 
be referred to Pit Committee and proper off- 
cial and assistance provided in their discretion 


Increases in Datal Rates 


Old New 
Box car engineer. .. $3 60 $3 65 
Car shunters and trim- 
mers.. 3 50 S TS 
Chainmen.. byadiey 3.35 3 40 
Driving up. balance... 2 95 3 05 
Dynamo engineer. .. 3 85 4 00 
All enginemen hand- 
ling No. 2 hoisting 
engine will be paid 
$4.34 per shift. 
Sti Wer SC ean acer 2 95 3 05 
Stopping building. 3 65 a 95 
Timbermen’s _ helpers 
(main slope) 3 30 3 65 
Timbermen, main 
slope, one man only 4 15 4 80 
Timbermen, ordinary. 3 65 3 90 
Trappers.. ene 2/30 2 50 
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SCHEDULE Railway 

Surface Datal Rates Locomotive driver.. .. 523 hr 
Local coal weigher, No. 5 mine. Nie 50 meh Or et yt 
Night watching ve. pee 3 65 Beonleanant, 48 

Storeroom messenger. 275 Section foreman .. .. 3 65 day 
Screening and Loading Ordinary labourers .. .. 3320 
Chainman.. 40 Others above ordinary .. 3 35 


Box car loader.. 

Bank tippleman .. .. . 
Bank and screen mechanic. 
Car runners and shunters* 
Bank and screenmen.. .. .. 
Other bank employees panier, 


bot 09 08 WD 0 0 
=> 
1 


Boys.. 75 
Engineers 
No. 1 mine (because ewe 
No. 2 also) + ve Pian See | 
Word mine Ye (OU ol es 
No. 5 mine .. . 4 20 
New fan engineman. 4 00 
No. 5 fan engineman. 3 85 
Power house engineer 4 00 
Firemen and Ashmen 
Leading fireman!) 58. Walls. lean TATOO 
Other firemen.. 375 
Ashmen.. ; 3:35 
Skilled Mechanics 
Machinists, Ist grade... .. .. .. 4 00 
(4 40) 
Machinists, 2nd, grade... ... .. 0. .3 90 
(4 15) 
Machinists’ helpers .. .. .. .. 3 50 
(5:60) 
Blacksmiths, Ist grade .. .. .. 4 00 
Blacksmiths, 2nd grade .. .. 3 85 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. SOO 
Carpenters 
Ist grade .. 3 85 
(3 90) 
Dad grade Gemurhe 3 65 
Hutch repairers .. 3 65 
Other Surface Labour 
Boiler VC leaner | ic bile Nahe eee 
Tiara Ive. 1a.) ca. 3 inh ops Bakoy (8 cline A ee 
(3 85) 
Wash house tender (Extra for 
posi le First Aid and mine 
cabins) . via dele Wat otis’ OMSL Maem 
Teamsters .. «d/h eeanD 
Timber handlers ‘(to mine). nee 
(3 50) 
General labourers.. Beds) 


Glace Bay, Sydney Mines, 


Negotiations for the renewal of the agree- 
ment between the coal mining companies 
subsidiaries of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration and the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26, expiring January 31, 
1930, having been carried on from October 1, 
1929, to February 24, 1930, the terms of the 
new agreement were agreed upon by the repre- 
sentatives of the companies and of the union 
on February 24, being ratified by a vote of the 
employees on March 27th. The principal 
changes in the conditions include: increases in 
wages of between 5c. and 15c. per hour to em- 
vloyees under $4 per day, the rates for under- 


*Note Mr. McLellan’s findings. 
(Rates in brackets are not standard 


Underground Datal Rates 


Man with examiner.. ot, |S 
Rope: inspeeton. 20. Ji. wows Thee sk WS. 


Horse Haulage 


Drivers. . yas: St aU 
Drivers, boys .. ie OHO 
Stablemen. . Dish das) 

(3 85) 


Mechanical H it 
Enginemen. . 


e ° 
san 


wwnMmwwwwww ty 
OU 
i=) 


Chainrunners, main slope 
Chainrunners, others.. 
Sheet tenders, LODE anak bake jcaalyae 
Sheet tenders, bottom .. 

Sheet tenders, boys.. 
Brakeholders.. .. 
Shovers and pushers. . 


Shovers and pushers, boys.. 05 
Ventilation 

Bratticemen.. 3 65 

Trappers.. .. 2. OO 

Building stopings. . 3 95 

Roadmakers.. .. 4 00 

Roadmakers, helpers. . 3 30 
Timbermen 

Main slope (one man only).. .. 80 

Ordinary.. 90 


Helpers, main slope oft 
Helpers, 2 ee 


Pumpmen.. . 

Pumpmen ‘able to. ‘do. ordinary 
repairs. streets) ee kee rahe metal « 90 

Slopemen. . 70 


Traihe iver. uel dnamaed > Sytuieth’s 

General labourers ~ ea eee whicern crete 

Boys 

rehem taken from places to do 
other work ve vets eels 6 


bw w WwW 08 09 09 09 
~J 
[on) 


415 
(Rates in brackets not standard rates.) 


Stellarton and Springhill 


ground labourers being advanced from $3.40 
per day to $3.45 and that for surface labourers 
from $3.25 to $3.40; the abolition of the 
arrangement for profit sharing provided for 
in 1928; and a change in Clause 9 regarding 
regular attendance at work, the new clause 
providing that the places of men habitually 
absenting themselves from work may be filled 
at the discretion of the management. The 
former clause provided for filling the posi- 
tion after an absence of three days except in 
case of sickness or with the consent of the 
manager. It is understood the change is to 
reduce absenteeism which in some collieries 
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had been seriously interfering with operations 
at the beginning of each week. The text of 
the expiring agreement as to working condi- 
tions, with the datal wage scales for each 
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colliery, was given in the Lasour Gazerre for 
May, 1928, pp. 519-528, and the terms of the 
new agreement are practically the same ex- 
cept as noted above. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given. below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment, Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are. signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other informa- 
tion of general interest, 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper Products 


Port ArrHur, Onrario—THuNper Bay 
Paper Company LimiTep AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BrorHERHOOD or Paper MAxKers, 
Locat No. 249. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930, amd from year to year there- 
after until notice is given by either party 30 
days before May 1 of any year, and on failure 
to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, the agree- 
ment may automatically terminate. 

Preference in employment to be given to 
union members, and when laying off men, union 
members will be retained in preference to non- 
union men. When non-union members are em- 
ployed, they must join the union within 15 days 
and maintain membership in it. 

Hours: 8 per day for tour workers. The 
paper machine to be in operation between 8 
am, Monday and 8 a.m. the following Sunday. 
On Victoria Day, Labour Day and Dominion 
Day, the mill to be closed at least 24 hours; 
at Christmias at least 40 hours. Each day to 
be divided into three 8-hour shifts, one from 
8 am. to 4 pm., the next from 4 p.m. to 12 
midnight, the third from midnight to 8 a.m. 

Overtime: All overtime and work between 
8 am. Sundays and 8 am. Mondays, time and 
one half. 

Tour workers reporting for work and not 
needed will receive one hour’s pay. Tour 
workers engaged in putting on wires at a time 
other than their regular shift to receive six 
hours’ pay for such work. 

The rates of wages per hour which are paid 
by the company are as follows: Machine tend- 
ers $1.54 and $1.57; back tenders, $1.36 and 
$1.39, third hands 98 cents and $1, fourth 
hands 60 cents, fifth hands 55 cents, mixing 
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system operators 58 cents, clothier 70 cents, 
head oiler (days) 73 cents, oilers 50 cents. 

No strike or lockout to occur during life of 
the agreement. 

All rules, policies and interpretations hither- 
to mutually adopted by representatives of both 
parties will remiain in force. 

The Grievance Committee will meet regularly 
once a month. Any grievances are to be re- 
ported to the Mill Mamager for adjustment. If 
a satisfactory settlement is not made the griev- 
ance will be taken up in comfieremce by the 
General Manager or President of the company 
and representatives of the International unions, 
and if they fail to settle it in ten days, the 
matter will be referred to an arbitration board 
consisting of one representative of each party 
and a third chosen by them. If these two 
representatives are unable to agree on a third, 
the Minister of Labour, Ottawa, shill appoint 
the third party, the decision of this board to 
be final and binding. 

A set of rules for employees forms part of 
the agreement and include the following: All 
employes must punch the clock at least five 
minutes before the hour; if later than this, a 
fifteen mimute deduction will be made from the 
day’s time. Actual work must commence 
promptly and no time to be allowed for going 
to and from the job. Tour workers are re- 
quired to stay on the job when their partners 
are late and must never leave work until 
relieved. Day workers are forbidden to lunch 
during working hours. Any employee trams- 
ferred to amother department will go unless it 
is shown that such transfer is detrimental to 
health. Workers required to use scaffolds, 
swaying scaffolds, stagings, runways or boats 
or to work in connection with live wires, must 
have the work and equipment inspected by the 
foreman before proceeding with the work. Ailjl 
accidents must be reported and _ deliberate 
violation of safety rules is considered sufficient 
cause for dismissal. 


Porr ArtHuR, Onrartio—THuNpeR Bay 
Paper Company Limirep AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BrorHerRHoop or Putp, SuL- 
PHITE AND Paper Minit Workers, Locan 
134, AND THE JNTERNATIONAL BroTHER- 
HOOD OF STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Locau 865. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930, and from year to year there- 
after until notice is given by either party 30 
days before May 1, of any year, and on failure 
to arrive ata Satisfactory settlement, the agree- 
ment may automatically terminate. 

Preference in employment to be given to 
union members, and in laying off men, union 
members will be retained in preference to non- 
union men. All permanent employees whose 
riates are fixed under this agreement must join 
their respective unions within 15 days. Ques- 
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tions of jurisdiction will conform with the 
regulations of the American Federation of 
Labour and the company will not be asked to 
compel an employee to join any particular 
union. 

Hours: diay workers to work 8 hours per day, 
6 hn. per week; tour workers to work 8-hour 
shift. 

Overtime: All overtime and all work during 
shutdowns which are from 8 a.m. Sundays to 
8 am. Mondays and on specified holidays, time 
and one half. Mechanics called in on repair 
work between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m. to receive time 
and one half for time worked and one hour for 
coming to and from mill with a minimum of 
four hours’ time. One hour’s time to be al- 
lowed to tour workers reporting for work and 
not required. 

The regular crew in boiler house will be re- 
te to hold licence papers as provided by 
law. ; 

Wages per hour: groundwood miill: tour fore- 
man 70 cents, sulphite screen men 50 cents, oiler 
and groundwood screen and deckerman 45 cents, 
erindermen 45 cents, wood truckers 46 cents, 
wet machine tenders 45 cents, cleaners 45 cents. 
Sulphite mill: cooks 80 and 85 cents, cooks’ 
helper 57, 60, 63 and 65 cents, blowpit men 48 
cents, limestone and sulphur men 45 cents. 
Boiler house: engineers 75 cents, firemen 60 
cents, coal handlers 50 cents, repair men 78 
cents, extra engimeer and fireman 68 cents, 
meter men 50 cents, refuse men 45 cents. Fin- 
ishing room: head wrapper and finisher 50 

cents, truckers and wrappermen 45 cents, core- 
men 48 cents, rewinder man 50 cents, core- 
man’s assistant 45 cents. Wood Room: tour 
foremen 65 cents, saw filer and millwright 75 
cents, milllwright 65 cents, oilers 45 cents, chip- 
permen 50 cents, boom man 55 cents, sawyers 50 
cents, labourers 45 cents. Mechanics: millwrights 
73 cents, millwrights helpers 45 cents and 59 
cents, machinist foreman 82 cents, roll grinder 
men (apprentice) 62 cents, burner and electric 
welder 70 cents, blacksmith 73 cents, machinist 
helper 45 and 59 cents, blacksmith helper 45 
and 59 cents, electrician—head, 78 cents, elec- 
tricians 73 cents, motor oiler 50 cents, pipe- 
fitters 73 cents, pipefitters’ helper 45 and 59 
cents, machinists 73 cents. Painters and clean- 
ers: foreman painter and cleaner 73 cents, 
painter 55 cents, cleaners 45 cents. arc, 
Crane and Track: sub-foreman 55 cents, repair 
man, 55 cents, scaler 50 cents, handy man 50 


“Child welfare should be regarded as being 
a branch of general social welfare, and can be 
carried forward only in connection with gen- 
eral schemes for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity.” This opinion is expressed in the 
17th annual report of the Director of Child 
Welfare of Nova Scotia for the year ending 
September, 30, 1929. The director looks for 
progress in the future in the public recogni- 
tion of this principle. “Our Children’s Aid 
Societies must broaden their work and increase 
their staff with trained social workers qualified 
to do family and community social work in 
rural districts.’ Among other provincial 
measures affecting children in the province the 
Director makes a strong appeal for the enact- 
ment of a Mothers’ Allowances Act, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission in 1921 


eents, labourers 45 cents, crane operator 85 
cents, crane fireman 50 cents. 

The clauses with regard to mill rules, griev- 
ance committee, settlement of any disputes, 
arbitration provisions, etc., are the same as 
those in the agreement between the company 
and the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers summarized above. 

In the event of cessation of work or a strike 
through failure to renew the agreement, it is 
agreed that in order to preserve the properties 
of the company during the shutdown, the local 
union will supply, when asked by the company, 
competent men at the wage rates in this agree- 
ment to do electrical work, unloading incoming 
freight purchased prior to cessation of work, 
power house operations, operation of dam or 
regulation of river flows and any other work 
of a similar nature until it is mutually agreed 
between the company and the organizations to 
recommence operations. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


EpmMonton, Atserta—A Cerrrain Marsie AND 
Tirz ComMpPpANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Hopcarriers, Buitpina AND Common 
LaBourers’ Union, Locau No. 92. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party 30 
days before May 1, 1931. 

Only union members or those qualified and 
willing to join the union within a week to be 
employed. Labourers working in the shop will 
also be covered by this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, except 
mixers who will be allowed half an hour extra 
per day. 

Overtime: all overtime, time and one half; 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: base machine men 75 cents, 
base machine apprentices 60 cents, skilled 
labourers 65 cents, labourers 50 cents. 

Mechanics’ helpers and floor machine men 
will be recognized as skilled labourers. Base 
machine men and mechanics’ helpers will qualify 
in a 60-day period. 

On out of town work travelling time, trans- 
portation, board and expenses to be paid, but 
overtime will be worked at straight time. 


(Lasour GazeTrr, October, 1921, page 1235). 
The report contains a review of the work of 
the Children’s Aid Societies at the different 
centres in the province. 


A note on the last report of the Montreal 
Health Survey Committee appeared in the 
Lapour Gazette, February, 1929, page 196. 
This note quoted the recommendations of the 
Committee, one of which read:—“No child 
under 13 years of age to be employed without 
having had a medical examination, etc.’ <A 
member of the committee stated later, in 
reply to an inquiry, that the minimum age 
mentioned should have been given as eighteen 
years (as it appeared in the French edition) 
instead of thirteen years, 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.67 at the begin- 
ning of March, as compared with $11.83 for 
February; $11.23 for March, 1929; $10.92 for 
March, 1928; $11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 
for March, 1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for 
March, 1921; $15.98 for March, 1920; and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. The price of eggs 
showed a substantial seasonal fall, while less 
important decreases occurred in the prices 
of milk, butter, flour, beans and’ tea. The 
prices of veal, mutton, pork, bacon and cheese 
were slightly higher. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.96 at the beginning of 
March, as compared with $22.12 for February ; 
$21.52 for March, 1929; $21.15 for March, 1928; 
$21.29 for March, 1927; $21.77 for March, 1926; 
$21 for March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924; 
$21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$23.87 for March, 1921; $25.01 for March, 1920; 
$20 for March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 
1914. Fuel was practically unchanged. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was substantially 
lower at 91-9 for March, as compared with 
94-0 for February; 96:1 for March, 1929; 
97:7 for March, 1928; 97:3 for March, 1927; 
and 101:3 for March, 1926. Thirty prices 
quotations were higher, one hundred and 
eighteen were lower and three hundred and 
fifty-four were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower, while one was unchanged. 
The Vegetables and Vegetable Products group 
and the Animals and their Products group 
both showed substantial decreases, the former 
due to lower prices for grains, rubber and 
sugar, which more than offset higher prices 
for oatmeal and rolled oats, and the latter 
due to lower quotations for fish, hides, calves, 
hogs, butter and eggs. The other groups 
which declined were: the Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of lower prices 
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for cotton, silk and wool; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due to declines in 
the prices of Jumber, lath and ground wood 
pulp; the Iron and its Products group, due 
to lower prices for steel plates, range boilers 
and wire nails; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, 
because of lower quotations for lead, silver, 
tin, zinc and solder; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to declines in the 
prices of shellac and camphor gum. ‘The 
Non-Metallic Minerals group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, mainly because of 
declines in the prices of eggs, sugar and 
butter. Producers’ goods also were consider- 
ably lower. In this group materials for the 
textile and clothing industries, for the furs 
and leather goods industries, for the metal 
working industries, for the milling and other 
industries, as well as miscellaneous producers’ 
materials, declined. Materials for the meat 
packing industries were somewhat higher. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods declined, due 
mainly to lower prices for grains, tin, wool, 
silk, rubber and cotton. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods also declined, due to 
lower quotations for butter, rubber, vegetable 
oils and sugar. Domestic farm products and 
articles of marine origin, articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
lower. 


AS TO RETAIL 


kK 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRIC 


& 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and_ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
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included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the lst, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modérn conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cuties for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits § are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. Jn fuel and lighting, the qualities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of fcod, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. A : 

‘ “While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 


affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items. of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in ithe above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90:3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81:6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73:8; 1926, 73-2: 1927. 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-3; 1930, 65:5. The figures since 1914 
published previously have been revised, more 
cities being included. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 


verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 


number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 


(Continued on page 464) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost a - items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily. 























1 
Quan-] (t) | (ft) Mar.|Mar. Mor. Mar Mar.|Mar.} Mar|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb.|Mar, 
tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980} 1930 


mf ff | a | | | | | ee 






Commodities 








































c. |e: c ©.) | ne! C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc Cc. Cc. Cc. c. 
Beef, sirloin....| 2 1b. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 66-6] 74-6} 69-2 56-6] 55-0] 54-4] 55-2] 58-0] 58-0} 66-6) 70-0} 72-6] 72-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6} 26-0] 29-6) 32-8) 47-6] 48-8] 43-6] 32-2) 30-2 29-0} 29-2] 31-6] 32-2] 39-6] 43-6] 46-2) 46-4 
Veal, shoulder .| 1 “ |10-0| 11-3} 12-8] 15-7] 17-3] 26-0} 26-3) 26-1] 19-7) 18-5] 18-3 18-4] 19-3} 20-2] 22-0) 24-9} 25-1] 25-7 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 32-3] 33-9] 31-9] 26-6) 27-6 27-4] 28-9] 29-5] 29-2] 30-1) 30-5) 31-3] 31-5 
Pork, leg..... wot 1 “ [12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-2] 34-4] 37-5] 34-9] 29-5] 26-5) 23-1] 25-3] 29-7] 28-6) 25-1) 28-0} 30-1 30-6 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8] 25-0) 34-41 35-2) 36-8] 65-2] 71-6] 68-2] 52-4] 51-4] 46-6] 47-8] 54-8] 53-8) 50-6] 53-0) 54-8) 55-4 
Bacon, break- 
fasteec’ J05%. . 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-9] 46-5] 52-6] 54-5) 40-5) 40-3} 34-9] 34-4] 41-9] 39-8] 35-8) 37-9) 39-6 40-1 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 196-21 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 68-0] 79-2! 59-4] 43-0] 45-6) 43-6] 47-0] 49-4] 44-6] 43-4) 44-4) 42-8) 43-0 
Eggs, fresh.....| 1 doz|25-7| 30-0| 33-3] 33-7| 37-0] 58-9] 73-9} 55-0) 50-7] 52-3] 47-7) 52-5) 46-4) 50-9} 46-1 51-3} 59-7] 52-0 
gzs, storage. 1 “ 120-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 33-3] 50-5] 63-3] 50-6] 45-6] 41-9] 40-3] 45-7) 38-7] 44-7] 40-1] 44-7) 51-8) 45-8 
ee Saee. « 6 qts./36-6) 39-6) 48-0} 51-6} 53-4) 72-0) 90-6) 90-6 76-2) 71-4) 74:4) 73-2] 73-2) 73-2) 73-8) 75-0) 77-4] 76-8 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0} 61-2] 97-6/132-6 106-2] 75-0] 91-6] 87-0] 72-6} 91-2] 86-8] 83-2) 89-0} 84-6] 83-2 
Butter, cream- 
OEV:, oc ida « 1 “ 125-5] 27-71 31-9] 33-9] 35-5) 54-3] 72-9] 63-0] 43-5] 53-5] 49-1] 40-6] 50-7] 48-6) 45-6] 49-0) 46-4 45-4 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-2] 33-1] 40-7) 39-0) 31-1]§34-3}§32- 2] §30-1)§32-7 §30-7| §32-3] $33 -8]§32-6]§32-8 
heese, new 1 “ |14-6| 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-2] 30-4] 38-2] 37-7] 28-41§34-3]§32-2]§30- 1] 932-7) §30-7)§32-3 §33 -8/§32-6/§32-8 
Bread: & 3.4%." 15 “ 155-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 64-5/114-51136-5]127+5|105-0]102-0]100-5]120-0}114-0)114-0)115-5)115-5 117-0}117-0 
Flour, family...|10 “ {25-0} 28-0} 33-0) 32-0} 32-0] 67-0} 76-0 66-0] 48-0] §44-0}§42-0}§62-0| $54-0) §53-0) §52-01$49-0 §52-0]§51-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ 118-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 21-0] 37-5] 41-5] 34-0] 27-5] 27-5] 27-0] 32-0} 29-0) 30-0) 31-5 31-5} 31-5) 31-5 
106) 20.8. Sa. 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8} 20-6] 32-0] 24-0] 19-2)§20-6]§21-0}§21-6/§21-8)§21-8 §21 -2|}§20-8]§20-4]§20-4 
Beans, hand 
picked........ 2 “ | 8-61 9-4! 10-8] 12-4] 12-0] 33-6] 23-4] 19-8] 17-2] 17-0] 17-0] 16-4] 15-8] 16-4 16-6] 23-4] 20-2) 19-8 
Apples, evapor- 
need Uae. 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-5] 21-3] 28-7} 22-9] 22-6] 21-0) 18-9] 20-7] 19-6 20-0) 20-3} 21-2) 20-9} 20-9 
Prunes, medium 
Sizer. ae. 1 “ |11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-1] 27-0] 21-4] 18-4] 19-2] 16-3] 15-6] 15-7} 15-1] 13-3) 18-7] 16-4) 16-3 
Sugar, granulat- 
ed............| 4 “ |21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-4) 72-8} 50-4) 34-4] 45-6 48-4] 35-6) 31-6} 33-6] 32-0] 30-0} 28-8} 28-8 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9*8} 10-8} 11-0) 10-4 20-01 33-8] 24-0! 16-4] 21-6] 23-2] 17-0] 15-0] 16-0} 15-2) 14-2) 13-8) 18-8 
Tea, black..... 4 “ | 8.2] 8-3! 8:7! 8-9] 8-6] 12-7] 16-4] 14-3} 13-6 §15-5/§17-4]§17-9)§17-9 §17-9|§17-9]§17-6}§17-5/§17-1 
Tearereent iy...) 4°") 8° 7ie Sed] Poel 9-3] 9-1] 12-1] 16-9] 15-7) 14-7]§15-5|§17-4|§17-9}§17-9}$17-9 §17-9]§17-6)§17-5}$17-1 
OLOO. dt deci « 1 © | 8-6 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 10-2] 15-2] 14-4) 13-3 13-4] 13-6] 15-0] 15-3] 15-4] 15-2] 15-1} 14-9] 14-7 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1| 28-0} 30-3} 36-0} 40-5) 72-2)140-3 57-4| 52-0] 40-8] 53-7| 50-5| 98-0] 61-3] 55-4] 43-8} 83-5) 83-2 
Vinegar ...2. 25... Usigt| -7UE7) Te. -815* iS). ) 20 9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 13 $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48| 5-96) 6-95! 7-34] 7-68/12-66/15-98]13 -23|10-54/10-79/10-58)10-74 11- 46/11 -05/10-92)11-23)11-83)11-67 
c. | ¢. c Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry] 4 lb. | 2-9} 3-0} 3-1) 3-2) 3-1) 4-6 4-6] 4-7] 4-11 4-0] 4-0} 4-1|- 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 4-0] 4-1 
ee anthracite |}{6 ton |39-5| 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 54-6] 71-7 92-8]/118-41108-7/118-0/110-7/105-1)112-7}105-3]102-8)102-4}101-2 101-5 
‘oal bitumin- 
OUSE.. ocbiMe ores « & 131.1! 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 38-6] 57-9] 66-8] 86-4] 68-7] 74-6] 69-2] 64-6 65-7| 64-5] 63-8] 63-2] 63-1) 63-4 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8} 42-5] 41-9] 68-6] 77-5} 88-3] 78-7] 79-8) 78-2 77-7| 76-7| 76:1| 75-4] 76-9) 76-5) 76-1 
Wood, soft...... « « 199.61 25-51 29-41 30-6] 31-9] 49-4] 59-4] 65-9] 58-5] 59-4] 57-5] 56-2) 55-6 56-0] 56-2) 55-2] 54-4) 54-0 
Coaltoil Ee Ae . 1 gal }24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 23-7} 26-3) 33-1 38-8] 31-8] 31-4] 30-6] 30-6] 30-1] 31-8} 31-1] 31-0) 31-1 31-2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-91] 2-74] 3-30] 3-98] 3-46] 3-63] 3-46] 3-34] 3-41) 3-34) 3:29) 3-29 3-26) 3-26 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Reng... jc: 1 mo. |2-37| 2-89] 4-05) 4-75| 4-77] 4-56] 5-69} 6-62) 6-91) 6-96} 6-92 6-88| 6-86] 6-85] 6-90] 6-96] 6-99) 6-99 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

tT TLotais: Se 2. 9-37110-50}12-76)14- 02! 14-351 20-00125 -01123 -87'20-96'21-42/21-00 21. 00/21-77| 21 - 29/21: 15/21 -52122-12/21-96 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
DN eT 


e 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ : 
Nova Scotia.... 5-61| 5-83| 6-82] 7-29] 7-46/12-61|16-24|13-75|10-83]11-12]10-58/ 11 -12)11-72/10-96/10-85 11-17/11-83}11-68 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81| 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-70/11-07/14-17|12-21] 9-80] 9-73} 9-61) 9-82)10-97 10-12} 9-58} 9-93 10-83 10-77 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83| 6-55] 7-04| 7-36]12-61/15-80|13-40]10-78]11-01/10-88/10-98]12-08) 11-08 10-86}11-00 11-58 11-49 
Quebec: 4... sae. .5 bs 5-15) 5-64| 6-33] 6-87| 7-23/12-62|15-26]12-78]10-10|10-57|10-17|10-14]11-16/10-35 10-11}10-49}13 -09/10-86 
Ontario -8.Ra-. fe. 5-011 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-60]12-72|16-03)12-99|10-39|10-71|10-55]10-47|11-53/11-12 10-97}11-16}11-77/11-61 
Manitoba 2.32... +. 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-28|12-07|15-90|13-18]10-41|10-27/10-03]10-43)10-52)10- 42 10-56}11-14}11-59}11-60 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-24]12-63/15-67|13-32/10-58|10-62|10- 13] 11-09) 10-92 11-35}11-04]11-62}12-00)11-82 
Alberta 1-5 0G-"..0 +: 6-02! 6-50| 8-00] 8-33| 8-35/12-93]15-78]13-16)10-17|10-41]10- 15] 11-04) 10-84)10-95 10-91}11-65}12-07)11-93 
British Columbia. ...] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-91/12-95/16-95)14-21/11-47|11-50)11-38) 11-95 12-03}11-79]11-91)12-23|13 -02)12-74 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

LOC TY av ag a % gs a a = S a 
cae s (8 | sh/® [ea ie vee ne Res an PB NAR Na 

Se) Ha eee baal a: | ce | Ss |eeel gee lies | ac 

BES | OTH Ad ONE le ea l,l io aH abe G2 gia yes 33 ans 

Bei eh War] heer 2a Ugh A alo Ii Mca as |eob | s68] SS a8 

aa] OM RA] Ga] @a oH 35 Di 2a8. SA R=[ le), oa SU 

Dn Ss a 7) DN > P= a oA) faa) a) ice 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 36-2 | 31-4 | 29-0 | 23-2 | 18-7 25-9 31-5 30-6 20-4 40-1 44.4 61-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 36-7 | 31-6 | 29-5 | 24-5 | 19-1 22-2 25°6 30-5 26-8 39-1 43-2 57-6 
1S ydneyiee ui Ge) Ve ee 42-5 | 33-8 | 33:7 | 27-6 | 23-7 23-3 25 33:3 26-9 38-5 42-7 57:3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30°01 Ooc8 Wialent iieown) Nike 7 — — 30 26-5 40-2 44 55-5 
3—Ambherst............... 34-5 | 29-6 | 25 PAS Tm i Wy ¢ 21-2 — 28-4 25-6 41-3 45-7 53°3 
4-— Halifax Wnrdat. teat 42-1 | 82-9 | 32-6 | 25-7 | 22-6 20-3 27°5 31 25+1 37-9 41-9 60-6 

B= Windsor, ete) keeles ay 30 30 28 22 15 25 25 30 30 — — 60 
treed BEPC Rey UNUM) BUS IO at 37-5 | 30 30 26-5 | 18-3 21 25 30 26-6 37:5 41-5 59-1 

7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 30 30 28 21 17 — — 30 26-5 40 42-5 55 
New Brunswick (average)..| 37-6 | 30-6 | 28-8 | 22-8 | 18-2 17-9 27-9 31-0 25°9 39-2 44-4 61-9 
8—Monctons. f) 0). 0s. .8 2). 35-8 | 30-8 | 23-3 | 20 16 —— 30 82:3 25-9 39-9 45-4 61-7 
9 Sti Johnie eae he ay 42-5 | 30 31-7 | 24 20 — 30 31-7 25-9 38°8 44 63-4 
10—Fredericton............ 38-8 | 31-7 | 31-7 | 25 18-8 16-8 21-7 30 26-6 40 45 61-3 
1) Bathurst i aera awe 33°3 | 30 28-3 | 22-3 | 18 19 30 30 25 38 44-5 61-3 
Quebec (average)............ 31-6 | 29-4 | 28-7 | 21-0 | 16-1 22°0 29-0 270-5 26-0 38-2 41-5 61-5 
12—Quebec... 650.0... ete 34-2 | 30-1 | 26-5 | 21-6 | 17-7 27-5 31 27-8 26-7 40-7 44-3 60-3 
- 18—Three Rivers........... 31-6 | 30 31-3 | 21-6 | 15-8 23-8 26 26-4 26-4 38-3 43-8 61-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 87-5 | 80-7 | 33-5 | 24-2 | 18-8 24 30:5 29 25+1 42 44.2 65-8 
D5 =-SOrel yh hee i See ey ed 26-7 | 28-3 | 25 Rs. Whi 20 20) 25-9 25 41-6 43-8 61-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 27-6 | 26-6 | 26-2 | 18-7 | 14-5 23-7 27-6 25°4 24-8 35 36-5 56-7 

Z—Stigohnish th; Pee eva 30 32 28-3 | 21-5 | 16-5 22-3 27°5 30 26 35 40 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... 25-3 | 24-7 | 24-3 | 20 14-3 21 28 23°3 25-3 37°5 — 61-7 
19—Montreal............... 37-4 | 82-1 | 34 21-4 | 17-1 17-9 33°5 29-7 26-6 36°4 39-9 63-5 
20 Hiully Wha ee 34 29-7 | 29-3 | 22-2 | 16-3 17-5 32 30-3 27-9 37°7 39-6 63-1 
Ontario (average)............ 37-1 | 32-3 | 29-3 | 24-1 | 19-5 27°8 31-6 31-0 28-3 38-0 42-9 60-9 
DAO Gea WME at: | eye eie s 3467 | 80° 7 N27 22-5 | 16 22-8 29-7 29 27-1 34-6 415 62-5 

22—-Brockvilles 9:0) 32k 38-7 | 83:7 ) 27 20-2 | 19-2 26-7 27-5 31-7 28 44-3 48 62 
23-— Kingstone eae 35°2') |) 30 28-2 | 22-8 | 16-9 23°38 28-7 28-6 Dio 36-1 40-8 59-9 
24—Belleville.............. 35 30-5 | 29-5 | 23-7 | 18-9 28-2 33-3 29-5 26-8 43-7 46-1 63-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 36 81-6 | 30-2 | 22-6 | 18-9 oil 34 30-6 80-4 40-4 43-6 62-2 
26—Oshawal iis 0L eR. hey 39 35 29-7 | 23-2 | 22 29-7 32-2 ol 29-7 38-8 43-1 61-9 
Aha OT hay VAdoes wee nk tele 34-5 | 29-4 | 27-4 | 23-6 | 19-8 27 28-7 31-8 28-3 37-2 40-1 58-8 

28-—TOrontons 2 skh. See ae 39-2 | 83 32 24-5 | 22-6 27-9 35-9 29-5 28-7 41-7 47-7 63 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 36-8 | 83-6 | 30-4 | 25-6 | 18-4 ay BB 32 31 37°38 41-7 60-5 
30° (St! Catharines) )io..8 0.) 37-1 | 82-2 | 30-2 | 24-2 | 18-2 29-2 27-7 30-7 26-6 36:1 39-3 56:6 
31—Hamilton.............. 38 33-6 | 31-8 | 24-8 | 20-7 27-9 32 28-8 — 84-3 38-2 60-4 
3u:— Brantford 4 ieee oe 39-5 | 34 30-7 | 25-5 | 20-6 28 34-4 30-9 28-2 38-1 41-7 61-6 

Resa Gra Fae Ay Te i iy, 2 37-2 | 38-5 | 29 24-2 | 20-5 26-2 33°3 33 — 38 42 60 
34—Guelphiiiiesc ces ve von 36-3, | 31-2 | 28 24-3 | 20-9 27-9 Slant 27-7 30 36:7 41-1 59-4 
35— Kitchener.............. 36°7 | 383-2) 27-5 | 24-1, | 20-7 29 35 32°5 29 83°38 37:3 59-3 
386—Woodstock............. 36-8 | 32-4 | 29 24 18-4 27-6 31-2 32:7 25 34-8 38-5 55-7 
Si —Stratiordis scvheenes 38 33-6 | 27-7 | 24 21-4 29-3 32°5 30-4 28°5 86°9 40-2 61-4 
#38:--Londonu Que: BOs Mis 37-4 | 32-6 | 31 25-2 | 18-9 26-7 29-2 31-4 25-2 38-3 41-3 58-4 
389—St. Thomas............ 38 33-7 | 28-2 | 24 22 29-3 28:3 80-5 30 39°6 43-4 62-5 
40—Chatham.............. 34-6 | 31-1 | 29-2 | 24-6 | 17-6 29-1 29-7 29-5 27-6 37°3 40-6 60-7 
41—Windsory 24258. 2.724 35°3 | 29-7 | 28-2 | 24-3 | 17-5 28 30 30 26-3 35-7 40-6 60-2 
APS Arnie ee tle seen aiee a) a 38°2 )8d92 IWloo- aid 21-7 30 35 31:7 28 36:8 43-3 61-4 
. 483—Owen Sound............ 35 30 29 24-7 | 19-4 28-7 27-7 28-5 20 37-3 41-2 60-5 
44—North Bay..........3.. 40 32°5 | 28-5 | 22-5. | 20 28 30 30 29-5 39 41 61-5 
45 Sud Daryn Mies he eee 40-6 | 35 33:3 | 26-4 | 20-2 28 33-5 34-5 29-4 87-4 42-6 60-6 
46—Gobalty, oon. Ae aL: 38:3 | 33-7 | 28-7 | 24-7 | 19 25 — 35+2 29-5 38-8 43+1 63-8 

J— Timmins) gsth bus ul 38 33-7 | 31 25 19 28-7 32 32-7 27-5 37-9 39-3 60 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38-3 | 34-3 | 30-3 | 25 16-5 28 30 31-7 28-4 89-1 41-8 61-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 34:6 | 29-2 | 28-8 | 24-2 | 19-8 27 35 30-6 30-7 40-4 45-2 63-1 
50—Fort William........... 35-4 | 29-3 | 26-6 | 21-7 |} 19-6 24 34 31-4 29-7 89-8 45-2 63-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 34:2 | 28-1 | 26-7 | 20-2 | 16-1 22°6 28-1 28:9 — 40-3 45-5 60-7 
Hts Winnipes eye Ree 34-7 | 28-3 | 27-7 | 19-9 | 16-8 22-4 28-5 30-2 29-6 40-4 45-5 60-9 
52—Brandonie si et ees 33:6 | 27-8 | 25-6 | 20-4 | 15-3 Pap sas pcan atta h 27-6 — 40-2 45-5 60-5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 34-9 | 29-5 | 26-3 | 21-4 | 16-1 23°5 31-2 27°8 25-9 42-3 49-3 63-8 
Bo FVGCAT a | Unie! WOU aidan 33°5 | 28 25-4 | 19-8 | 16-9 23 31-7 26-3 26-2 40-7 49-8 65-9 

54—Prince Albert.......... 35 30 25 22 15, 25 30 30 25 40 47-5 60 
55—Saskatoon.............. 33:3 | 27-7 | 26-1 | 21-6 | 16-7 21-4 33:2 OT om 25 46-3 50-2 60-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 37-8 | 82-4 | 28-8 | 22-2 | 15-8 24-4 30 27 27-5 42 49-6 68-3 
Alberta (average)............ 34-5 | 28-7 | 26-3 | 21-3 | 17-3 23°9 32-1 29-6 27-3 44.5 49-8 58-6 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 33-8 | 27-6 | 26-4 | 20-8 | 17-6 25 35 28-6 28 47-2 52-9 57-5 

58—Drumbheller............ 30 30 30 25 20 45) 35 33 30 45 51-7 60 
59—Eidmonton............. 33-9 | 27-3 | 25-6 | 19-5 | 15-6 22-2 27-3 29-5 26-5 42-1 46 56-5 
60 Caleany io) ON is 34-9 | 29-2 | 25-4 | 20-7 | 17-7 25-2 30-7 29-5 Nie 45-6 50-7 61-5 
OL Paueth bridge. vie ae 35 29-3 | 24 20-7 | 15-8 22-3 82-3 27-3 25 42-4 47-8 57-7 
British Columbia Canara?) 39-9 | 34-1 | 31-2 | 24-7 | 21-3 28-9 39-6 35-1 30-3 47-6 53°6 64-5 

62—Fernies seis eh ae 35 30 + 30 23-5 | 16-5 25 40 34 30 45 AOL 62 
63—Nelson.............:... 40 32:2 | 32-2 ||'26 22-5 30 42-5 37-5 30 47-1 53:3] 62-8 
G4——rark ye ech MWe eae 40 35 31 26-5 | 19 30 40 37-5 30 50 60 63-3 
65—New Westminster...... 39-4 | 34-2 | 28-7 | 22-9 | 20-9 27-4 36°6 31-3 31:3 45-9 52-2 65-8 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1930 









































Fish Eggs Butter 
Sig Sl ee . axe |e x Hei| 5 lee FS 
ke Be te ‘sf a ise) £@ et eae ron of 3 ey 
ogilig | c8|2 | 2, |g.| 3, fee 2] 28 | Bes lees] 22 | 255) 85 
2248 | $68 ie g| 52 BS | Bad “8 [pos oe) See a 5 as| &¢ 
a he 2Bs8 Can Ee OB b Gi laine 38 Sdn |Es be =o eRe 
SEE|H8S/ S85) 88 | sa | ga8 Be |etgal ga | $88 (84 g a2) 86 
3) a8) S N nN D coy o) ra (oy 6) oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-4 31-6 21-2 13-4 57-8 21-2 20-6 36-4 21-5 52:0 45-8 12-8 41-6 45-4 
15-0 37°53 _ om 54-2 18-4 17-9 28-8 22-2 58-4 53°8 12-2 43-2 48-6 
12 — —_ —_— 60 18-2 16-2 27-4 22-3 65-3 57-9 13-15 41 45-8 
= 40 -— — 50-60 18-9 20-3 30-4 20-2 60-8 52 12-13 44-2 49-8 
15 30 — — 50 18-8 17 31-1 22 51-9 48-8 10 44 48-8 
12 40 a — 60 17-8 15-7 25-6 22-7 66-7 59-7 | al2-5 37°5 46-3 
== — — — 50 18-7 18 34:7 24 50 — 12 47-5 52-5 
20-22 40 — — 50 18-4 20:3 23-7 22-2 55-6 50-6 12 45 48-5 
15 — _ — 60 19-2 20:7 36-8 22-3 48 33-5 | b11-13 41 44-8 
16-0 30°53 —- 10-0 57-5 19-3 19-3 35-1 22-7 52-2 50-8 12- 42-9 46-5 
12 — —_ 10 60 19 18-2 37-9 23-2 by 50:7 10-12 44-6 47-8 
18 35 _ 10 60 19-1 17-3 38-6 21-7 59-1 50-8 | al3- 42-5 47-6 
20 40 — -— 60 20 20:3 38-2 20:7 49-4 _— 12 43-6 45-4 
14 — — — 50 19 21-5 25-8 25 43 °3 _— 12 40 45 
16-0 32°0 22°9 9-6 56-7 21-8 20-4 31-0 22-0 53-8 12- 39-0 42-9 
10 25 25 — 50 22-5 21-8 33°5 22 50:3 14 39-4 43 
15 30-35 25 10 60 22-5 19-3 24-3 24-3 57:5 14 — 43- 
18-20 | 35-40 30 10 —_ 22-3 21-7 33 23-8 56-1 al2- 39-3 42- 
— 15 _ — a — 28-5 19-5 50:9 12 — 42. 
— — 20 = — _ — — 21-1 50-9 10 37:5 42- 
} _— 30 10 60 — 20 34-1 21-3 51-7 12 — 43 
= —_— — 8 50 — oe 30 22-6 53-7 12- 39-6 44. 
12-20 35 — _ 60 21-6 22-9 34-1 20-4 56-9 15 41-2 44 
= 30 15 10 60 20 16-7 30-2 23-3 56:4 13 37 41- 
18-2 31-5 21-8 11-8 61-3 20-7 20-2 38-8 20-6 51-1 13- 41-6 44 
18 30 30 10 — 22-8 20-9 39-6 21-2 57:9 13 38°8 44 
20 35 22 8-5 — 21-2 18 38 19-7 48-2 12 43 44 
15 35 2b 10-20 —_— 20-4 20-7 33°3 19-3 54:8 12 40-1 43° 
—_ 30 25 _ — 22-5 21 38-6 21:5 40-9 11 45-2 45 
20 28 20 — 60 — 24-7 40:8 23-4 46-8 12 40-2 43° 
= — _ — — 20 18 41-6 21-9 52-5 13- 43 43- 
20 30 20-25 10 — 20 19-7 39-2 20-8 45-8 all- 41-9 45- 
a 30-40 _— — 60 23-5 17-1 44-1 20-4 55-9 14 41 45- 
20 35 25 —_ — 7s 20-3 41-6 20 53-6 b13 40 45- 
15 35 20 — — 18-5 19-5 42-2 18-8 54-3 14 41-2 43- 
20 40 = — 60 18-5 19 45-6 20-3 51-9 13 40-6 45- 
20 32 20-30 15 — 20-1 18-1 38-6 19:8 49-1 al2-13:5 43°7 44 
15 35 20 12 — 19-4 21:8 36-1 20-2 48-1 al1-8 38 43- 
20 — 25 — _ 18 20-4 39-8 19-8 48-6 12-5 41 43- 
_ — 20 — — 19 20-6 29-9 18-7 48-3 13 39 43. 
20 — 25 15 — 19-5 19-5 31-8 18-6 45 12 39°5 43 
18-20 34 18-22 —— 50 21-2 20-5 38°3 19-4 43-7 12 39°8 43° 
15 25 15 a= _ 19-6 19-8 36-6 20 49-5 11 41-2 43° 
15 Be 15 —— 50-60 20-7 21-2 45-1 20-7 43-5 14 45-2 45 
17 35 18-25 12 — 21-2 23-4 38-4 20:3 44-5 b12 42-4 45 
20 30 25 — — 20-2 21-7 46-6 19-5 48-3 14 45 45- 
a =e = — — 19-6 20-5 43-4 20-9 pl: 7 12 43-7 46- 
—_— — 20 — _ 17 18-4 36-7 19-4 45 13 40-3 41- 
_ — —_ 10 _ 20 22 37-7 22-8 54-9 15 38 43° 
— 25-30 25 10 75 23-5 20-4 B2-0 23-8 66 15 40-1 44. 
_ 25-30 15 _— 70 21-1 22 32-5 24-2 62-5 b17 a 48- 
~ — 20 — — 23-1 21-7 31-1 22 59-5 al6-7 — 44 
— 30 25 — oa 21-7 20-5 48-3 21:6 58-7 14 42 45- 
— 25-30 | 22-25 — — 23-1 15-7 36°8 20-9 51-4 al2-5 45 47- 
_ 2 1 — 60 20-7 17-5 40-1 19-5 53°3 al2-5 45 48- 
“= = — — — 21-0 18-4 36-6 19-8 55-4 12-5 39-1 45: 
20-28 28-37 16-24 12 — ' 20-3 18-7 41-7 18-4 57-4 b13 38-9 45+ 
9 =} os = — 21-7 18-1 31-4 21-2 53°3 1 39-2 44- 
26-9 30-0 16-5 16-3 _ 25-0 22-4 34-9 21-8 54-8 13-3 37-7 45. 
25 30 15 a — 25 21-21} 38-8 20:3 57-6 14 37:6 45> 
30 30 _— 12-5 a 25 20 33°3 25 50 12 38-2 47- 
25-30 30 _ 20 — 25 23-5 32-9 21-2 56-8 13 37-2 43- 
25 30 18 _ — 25 25 34-6 20-7 54-7 14 aa 44. 
23-3 28-8 17:3 17-5 _— 23°8 23-6 37-7 22-0 48-4 12-3 40-7 45 
— 35 20 — — 22-5 27-5 35-6 24 46-7 12 42-3 48 
25 30 18 — _— 25 25 387-5 23-5 50 al3 42-5 44 
25 23-25 _ 15 _ 20-8 22-8 31-4 20-1 46 al2-5 38 44-] 
25 30 14 = _— 25 19-5 39-8 20 48-5 12 42-7 45 
18 25 — 20 — 25-7 23 44 22-4 50-9 12 38 46-8 
22-4 29-4 20-0 17-7 — 22:8 22°9 39-0 23°2 49-1 13-1 44-8 47-9 
25 30 20 18 _— 23-3 25 43-5 25 62-1 a12-5 — 48-3 
30 35 20 25 — 25-8 25 35°38 25 52-7 al4-3 45 48-5 
30 35 25 20 _— 25 25 37-8 25-3 60 al4-3 46-7 50 
20 22-35 15 15 _ 21-3 21-8 35-9 20:3 41-4 11-1 42-2 45-6 
19 22 20 16 — 20-9 19-1 36-2 19-4 41-3 11-1 44 46-1 
20 35 = 15 _ 21-7 20:5 37-6 20-5 40-1 al4-3 42-4 46-2 
20 25 _ — _ 24-2 23-1 43-2 24-8 43-5 al2-5 46 50 
15 25 _ 15 — 20 23-3 42-1 25 51-4 al4:3 47 48-6 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Canned Vegetables 


















































% SN oi pang bes ; i 
a a 2 Bis. B. CAR pe: ves 
aor) ad ey eee y Sta a2 ey ad 
Locality a 5, aa 5 aN a tu 2 iy ‘ OS 
4S & S aae | + 32 ES go =o Edy 
ann a 2 ee fa) — atm o 8 S83 Sees 
SoM ieee | See | el) Se | ee ee eee ee 
om Se te Sk qe ap ee a og a8 ow ok 
oo Pe Vaee en | Seo | Some | ee Be BB. | Beas BS 
é) faa oD) fy jan} [ea = BH Ay '@) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32-8 7:8 18-3 5-1 6-3 10-2 12-3 16-2 16-4 16-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-9 8-3 17-7 5:8 6-5 9-6 13-7 17-3 16-6 16-7 
IETS VANS yy RAs dae. ds Gee. J 31-8 8 17-3 5-8. 6-5 10 13-8 16-7 16-5 16-5 
2-NewlGlaseo wits hdcis de eek. 32-4 8-8-7 17-3 5-6 6-4 9-8 12-4 16 16-2 16-3 
3 Amherstanys Why... Meas 2 MMO cl 30 8-7 17-2 5-7 6 9-1 13-8 16-9 16-4 15-9 
rl EN GUG Coe EI Unk AU YN 31-6 8 17-8 5-3 6-8 9-4 14 17-4 15-7 16-2 
Da WHA SOL Mey by eae ee 34-3 8-3 19-5 6-4 6-8 10 16 19-5 18-3 19 
Ge ST UTO Ke ee tb: A 31:5 8-8-7 17 5-7 6-3 9-3 12-2 17-1 16-3 16-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30) ay 74 18 5-4 6 10 15-3 16-3 15-3 16 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33-5 8-7 18-1 5-6 6-3 10-6 14-4 16-0 16-7 15-4 
S—Mon cron ee: ae ens, Ley. |: 34-2 8-7 18-1 5-8 6-3 12-4 13-5 16-7 15-9 15-7 
OF Ste Ghn yas. eae Bens ae 33-4 8-7 18-4 5-2 6-2 9-8 13-9 16-2 15-8 15-6 
10-Firedericton),.::. .S85),5..0ee .. 31-3 8-7 17-8 5-5 6-5 10-3 15-2 15-9 16-3 15-3 
1 —— Bart brine teen itis ee hon ee 35 8-7 18 5-8 6 10 15 15-3 18-7 15 
Quebec (average)................... 28-5 6-5 17-5 5-1 6-5 9-2 12-7 14-9 16-1 14-9 
12——-Quebecsyy uc oka. RRR 29-6 5-5-8 17-2 5-4 6-5 9-8 13 15-3 16:5 15-7 
i3=-DhreeiRiversts/ 55250) 1: 29-2 6-7 18-8 5-3 6 9-2 13-8 15 19-5 16-1 
14—Sherbrookew.\.sedo..5.. ch... 30-2 6-6-7 16-9 5-2 6°3 9-8 13-3 14-9 16-1 14-6 
1S Sorel wwe Ee Ne a 27-3 6 18-3 4-4 6-5 8-8 10-8 14-9 14-4 13-3 
16——-Steiblyacinthe...8) 2.55.00. 26-4 5 16-9 4.6 6-6 9-2 12 14-7 14-7 15 
TG Sbs DONNA sak Geinolll 4) eee nbe 25 6-7-3 17 4.9 6-8 9-6 14-3 15 16-5 15 
18--Phetiond'Minesi2 0)... 828...) 28-2 6-7 17-5 5-6 6-8 8-3 13-8 15-2 17-5 15-4 
19—Montreal aay yt : A Uy 30-8 6-8-7 18-3 5-4 6-2 10-1 12-3 15 15-2 15-1 
PAU oa OAT NOTS bites SIR eet Sy Gene AYP J Ae 29-5 5-3-8 16-5 5:3 6-7 7:8 10-8 14-5 14-9 14:3 
Ontario (average)................... 33-1 7-5 17-7 4-9 6-1 10-7 12-6 15-7 15-5 15-4 
at OEE WANG A. Fo cbs wie CURE, 35-4 |6-7-8-7 18-3 5-6 6-6 11-0 11-7 15-7 15-7 15-5 
22 — AS ROCKV INO 3. bain a ewes. 30-7 6-7 15 5-5 6-3 10-7 13-7 15-5 16 16 
23 I CAC OMME ude cena eee) 32 7-3 14-8 5-3 5-5 9-9 11-8 14-8 14-6 14-6 
24 Beblewvalilen i... 6 lnte el: leek 32 6-7 17 4-8 6 11-7 13-3 14-7 15 15-4 
20° heter borough); 41.5.) 00a. 32-9 7:3 17-7 4.7 6-5 11-4 12-9 14-8 15 15-3 
26--Oshanvatawes it. Gr hz ve § Rie 35-4 7-3 15 4.2 6-2 10-6 12 15-2 15-2 15-2 
2 HOUT A Re 5. Bo aa he te 3 34-1 7°3 18-3 4.9 5-8 10-9 12-2 16-1 15-8 15-9 
28—Toronto............. Bee op 36-1 7-3-8 18-1 5 6 9-8 11-6 15-8 15-3 15-5 
co INiagarav walls... : Geen. pee e. | 35 8 18-9 5-1 5-8 10 12-7 15-4 16-3 16 
30st Catharines... 20.5.) eee | 31-5 7:3 17-5 5-1 6 11 12-2 15 15-5 15-2 
SIS ia rill tonne das Lake os. 36-5 7:3 18-6 4-6 6-2 11-5 11-9 15-5 15-1 14-9 
oo Tantoras .. Sarasa ahem | 34-9 6-7-8 18 4-2 5°) 12 12-8 15-2 15-1 15 
Sos Galte he... 1d de ae 34-9 7:3 18-6 4-5 6-6 11-8 13-8 15-4 15-2 15-1 
SLAC He hol ane A element ren ann One Mouiie 35-3 7°3 18-8 4.5 6-4 11-3 12-2 16-2 15-2 15-3 
Toe TALC HONE: dec She oc bee. 32-4 7:3 18-4 4 5-5 10-8 11:5 14-9 14-2 14-3 
B0-= WOOGSTOCK: octet eee. 34-3 | 6-7-7-3 18 4-2 5+3 10 10-6 15 14-6 14-6 
Sie WeletONGIN L) ease RN me 31-4 7-3 18 4-3 6-5 11-1 12-1 16 15-3 15-4 
SO LONGON! Meers bcs ce toc, bee UMN 31-8 | 6-7-7-3 18-5 4.5 5-9 10-7 13-1 15-8 15-3 15-3 
SO SUM MOMas sy Maciek) ae | 32-8 | 7-3-8-7 18-7 4-8 6 11-6 13 16-6 15-8 15-7 
40——@hatheamaltey. 5.) eae 32-8 6-7 18-3 4-6 5-8 10-4 12-8 15-6 15-1 15-1 
AW INGsOr we 4 2 es Ae RO 31:7 | 8-9-3 18-4 4.7 5-7 10-8 13-4 15 15-9 15-4 
AZ SOTNIA RMON 2 baj Sh) Seu 34-1 7:3 We 4.4 5-6 11 12-9 15-6 16-6 15 
43-—Owen SOuUNd.... oes. ete. 32-3 7:3-8 18-2 4-5 5-5 10-3 12-6 15-8 15-4 15-2 
44-— North Bayilbasc attic ae. 31-8 8 18 5-5 6-8 10-6 13-3 15-8 15 15-6 
A Oe OU COUE Ves wit Bye a Ree) 32-7 8-8-7 16:3 5-5 7-6 9-2 15 16-2 16-3 16-4 
FOO ODA Wee bo UN. ai ae 34-1 8-3 18-7 5-5 6-5 9-7 15-2 18-3 17-7 17-5 
AT-M INS |b we RMI 31-6 8-3 16-2 5-6 6+4 10-7 13-4 15-5 15-3 15-1 
48—Sault Ste) Marie: if...) ..0) 31:3 8-7 18-3 5:4 7-3 11-1 13-4 16-7 15-8 16 
49—PortiArthur: see lie. 1 am 8 31-4 6-7 18-1 5-3 5-9 9-4 11-1 15-8 15-6 16-1 
00=HMorti William!) tia) ake) 31-1 6-7 17-2 5-3 5-8 10 10-8 15-6 14-8 15 
Manitoba (average)................. 34-3 7-0 18-1 5-0 6-3 10-7 12-1 18-1 17-5 17-4 
Ol Winnipeg MOU ie Bae 34-2 6-4-7 17-2 4-9 6-4 10:4 12 17-6 17 17-2 
o2- Brandon. ct. eho. ee. 34-4 | 6-9-7-7 19 5 6-1 11 121 18-5 17-9 17-6 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-5 7:3 19-6 5-1 6-0 10-3 11-9 18-4 18-5 18-2 
bs Reginaly ey, (Ae ee ase. bc om” 33-9 Te ea 4.9 6-1 10-2 10:7 18-3 18-7 18:3 
o4-——PrincevAll bert)... i405) ay. 36-7 7-2 20 5-3 5-9 9-1 12-5 18-8 18-8 18-8 
DDE as katoOn: many). cht. Lae Will 32-8 8-8 17-5 5-2 6-3 10-7 11-7 17-9 19-2 17-2 
DG MicOse Jaws hall dds is ee 34-4 6-4 21-2 5-1 5-8 11 12-8 18-5 17-4 18-4 
Alberta (average)................... 34-5 8-5 18-6 5-1 6-4 10-7 10-6 16-8 18-2 18-4 
57—Medicine Hat........... See 34-1 8 21 5-2 6-5 12-5 11-2 16-7 18-3 17-9 
d8—Drumbhelleria,. 2h 1) ae we 37-5 8-9 17-5 5:7 6-9 11-2 11-9 17-6 18-7 19-4 
Oo —Mdmontonen. 0 Ali B23 as 19 4-6 5-7 9-8 9-8 15-7 18-5 18-4 
0-—Caleanye he PL) WR) s i suai ig 36-7 8-8 18 5 6-6 10:7 10:3 17 18-3 18-2 
pl Rethibrdge. 4. Bi). hd as 31-9 8-10 17-6 5-2 6-4 9-3 9-8 iby 17 18-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 34-6 9-8 21-4 5-5 6-4 9-0 9-2 16-6 17-8 17-8 
H2-——Mernietshintyi24) Vaekilinn it 4 vals Oe 33-8 10 19 5:4 6-3 11 10-3 17-7 18-5 18-9 
63--Nelson yan. Geel Nee 35 10 18 5:6 6-8 9-8 937 ¥ WEe8 20-9 20:3 
CFSE rar meee io bea, ben 0) 30 9-1 18 5-5 6-4 9-3 8-7 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 35-1 | 9-10-3 22-1 5-3 6-7 8-2 8-3 15-6 17-4 16:3 
66-Vancouver iach 490, 1 ho ek 34 9-10-3 22 5-4 5-9 8-1 8-5 15-3 Ws 15-7 
CE -Victoniaee habia) Lo iii 37-2 10 24-1 5-4 6-9 8-3 8-4 16-4 15-9 16-6 
6S Nanaimo. jhe Ste 1 Neo 36-4 10 23 5-4 6-4 9-3 10-1 17-3 17-4 18-7 
69=-Prince Rupert 1528, .) ies 35 10 25 5-7 6 8-2 9-3 17-8 17-1 17-4 
aN SE te scan: a MtaRgatn erie  EL  lee  A UR URCS Me WER, |S AEN EEE 
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Potatoes Apples 
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g ze rs : & 
q Pe ; 2 | § os = gt g s 
pe ies “a 3a oy | ieee 2. a” as gs ae 
© 4 £ ° o fa : oo oe é 
HO, pee & is) 4 - 8S De 5 2.0 On oO sete} 
aS oS loom a ° et Fe wos ced a a ® rats shee 
gen | sc 8 3 a gio | Se | 235.5 3 en 2 a men 
Roo oD HF R oH =) Be ies Ee do a) ao EG 
oom aH oO 5 2 > 2 E 2 BOW | aed aN CS a, om 
—Q e) Ay Ay fe ca) Ay aa oO 5 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-9 5-2 2-497 46-5 26-5 20-9 16-3 16-3 18-7 66-8 26-8 57-4 42-5 
- 9-8 5-5 1-892 36-1 24-1 19-8 16-8 15-5 18-5 64-5 270-7 56-0 41-6 
10-3 5-6 2°36 70 DS 20 16 15-2 18-6 51-7 26-4 Coal es yin 
10-2 5-2 1-84 34-2 25 20 18 15-8 17-8 61-3 29-4 52 39-8 
9-8 5 1-46 29-2 21-7 2 7 16 15 18-8 60 28 62-5 45 
9-4 5:3 2-16 43-2 22-5 18 19-2 14-8 18-6 77 27-2 56:3 39-2 
9-6 6-7 1-75 32-5 25 20 15-5 16-5 1 al i de lee SOV arate tat eek 45 
9-4 4-9 1-78 32-9 26-5 19 16-1 15-5 18-3 72-5 25 59 39-2 
10 6-2 1-70 S10%e) (lass, ae Gels Ee 17-1 14-6 15-7 72 29-3 54 40 
9-6 5-2 1-660 34-1 25- 19-3 16-9 14-7 18-0 70-7 27-9 63-1 46-7 
9-9 5-1 1-59 31:7 28- 20 15-8 15 18 75 28-3 67:5 50 
10-4 5-4 2-03 42 23 18:3 16-3 14-3 16-6 63-8 26-1 61:7 41-5 
9-4 5-3 1-77 35 23 oA 18-3 14-6 17-5 74 27-8 60 45-8 
8-7 5 1-25 PHA | eee aie 17-8 We 14-7 20 70 DOS)" een a Oe 49-3 
9-8 5-9 2-014 38-3 30-2 19-1 16-1 16-9 18-4 76-2 26-5 58-6 40-7 
10-9 6-3 2-04 38-6 27 19-5 18-2 15-9 1 AOE aes cit. Se 25-8 60 40-5 
9-5 8-3 1-88 35 30 20-6 14-4 18 17 22) ee NES Se 28-2 70 41-9 
10-3 5-6 1-89 40 27- 21:3 15-1 17-6 17-1 70 26-4 62-3 41-1 
10-6 6-1 2-17 AQ «by ite st ose 17-7 15-3 17-5 1 APO Y opte, faser es I 24-2 50 41 
9 5 2-03 By (oa elle ee Be ae 19 1g 16-5 15-7 70 25 52-5 40-2 
9-5 5 1-75 By le Bee ae aie 16-2 15 18-3 LS) Vim ee re 5) Un ae uate ety see Allicghr SPR es 
9 5-9 1-99 37 35 20 19-5 17-2 17-2 81-3 DSe8F ton age 42-6 
9-8 52 2-23 39 34: 20:5 16-7 16-5 16-6 83-5 25-3 56-8 38-1 
9-6 5-4 2-15 40 26- Wy (Ges 14 14-2 LS Po ete Ms ee Dota (cee ae 40 
9-9 5-2 2-374 44 26- 21-1 16-6 16-2 19-3 65-3 26-3 55-5 38-8 
9-7 5-4 2°32 44. 31- 20-7 16-4 16-1 20°3 70 28-2 56-2 40-5 
11 5-7 2-30 43 25), Maleate cb ce. 14-5 16 16:5 65 24 55 40 
10-4 6 2-40 47- Shite” |i, Se eae 16 15-9 18-4 66-7 26-9 56-2 39-1 
9-9 6 2-48 49 D2 Saesd kaa 17-2 16-1 19-1 71-7 28-8 54-5 38-4 
9-3 5-9 2-20 39- D2e Oboe kan 17-3 15-5 19-1 71-3 27-8 56-8 38-9 
10-5 4-5 2-29 45 PR eek eae. Ik ae 15-2 17 1D) ay Al eee, eae a8 26-7 67 41-7 
10-1 5-4 2-20 40- PAE (Ny | PRA Be 16-7 16-8 19-6 69-5 28-4 of 36-6 
10-3 5-3 2-36 44 32- 23 16 15-9 19-4 69-1 26-3 55-7 36-9 
10-9 5-5 2-50 45 Desoto | lies ee 14-5 17 18-8 80 26 50 40 
10-9 4-8 2-49 44 20 win ee ae 16-2 15-7 20-2 65-4 25-3 50-2 37°8 
10-1 5-4 2-17 41 26- 23 16-7 15-9 134. ee ee 24-2 49 36:3 
9-9 5 2-16 41 QO meet a 15-8 16-2 18-3 56-5 25-2 54 36-2 
9-9 4-9 2-17 42 DB O7AelNih | aaa 15-1 16-3 19-4 51-7 26 50 36 
10-6 5 2-21 46 PAs IES Aiea 16-5 15-6 18-1 63 25-4 51-6 36-8 
9-1 4-8 2-14 39- PATH fell tee ae 17-2 14-8 Biel Bee ee Ore See 23°6 55 35-5 
7-7 5-4 2-20 39 LS RIN ae 17:3 14-6 NOG een ae aa 25 55 36-5 
9-8 5 2-42 45- LWAOLG). |S ea 17-4 16-7 18-5 70 25-8 65 39-3 
8-6 4 2-25 42 PA Villon | §, A ae 16-6 15-1 18-4 60 24-9 65 33-5 
9-3 4-8 2-31 43 - Pde | fies See 17-4 15-5 19-2 65 26-8 50 39-6 
8-9 4-4 2-33 43 S15 heh ws Lab eee 17-1 15-7 18-8 74-4 25-8 49 36-6 
9-7 4-7 2-43 44. BA eal ies |i Ries 15-4 15-9 18-5 63 25-6 59 39-3 
9-9 3-5 2-32 45-6 24: 18 16-8 16-7 20-4 50 7 sie Wal sche 38-7 
9-4 4-4 2-35 42 Oe eee los Jee ce 15-8 16-4 18-9 oD 25-8 53-3 37-1 
9-6 5-7 2-22 46-3 41- 20 16-6 16-5 19-7 58 26-5 52-7 42-5 
10-5 6 2-73 17008 he eee 22-5 17-7 17-8 20-8 66-7 28 62-5 42 
10-8 7:3 2-50 46-2 BY) 23-3 17-7 17-9 21-6 73-2 28-1 62-5 44.5 
11-7 6-5 2-63 ODP Talis donee 20 17-1 16-8 21-2 69-7 26:8 57-6 42-2 
9-9 5-4 2-63 A A Ne nee eles 20:8 18-4 16-9 21-8 67:3 26-4° 57:3 40 
9-1 5-2 2-69 48-8 28- 21-2 16-3 15-4 21-1 63-5 25-9 51-7 40 
10-2 4-7 2:81 47-5 32- 19-2 17-6 16-8 21-2 61-3 27°8 51-2 41-5 
10-5 5-1 3-300 GdrSei lt ae 19-5 16-0 17-2 20-0 63-7 26:8 52-7 45-0 
10-8 5-1 3-23 OAC TRIER fone 19 16-3 16-2 20-3 60-4 25-6 48-2 42-8 
10-2 5-1 3-37 66.90 td ee 20 15-6 18-2 19-7 66-9 27-9 57-2 47-2 
10-4 5:5 3-293 BGEOMN. 2.4.7.4 22-9 16-8 18-1 21-5 66-9 26-8 61-0 48-2 
10-2 5-3 3-418 COMP o.8 sce 20-7 17-7 18-5 21-8 66-5 27-3 63-4 48-5 
11-3 6-5 3-15 DOD see ce 25 16-3 19-5 24-2 73°8 27-5 61-7 50 
9-8 5 3-278 SEStNs sah ee 23-3 15-9 16 19-7 65- 25 63-4 48 
10-4 5-1 3-325 Cd Ee eee 22-5 17-3 18-5 20-2 62-1 27-3 55-4 46-4 
10-5 4-6 3-346 CL 45.3514. .22 22-8 15-4 17-2 19-3 67-4 27-4 62-8 50-7 
10-1 4-9 3-55 OUEGR a ctiok ce 25 15 17-6 21-3 66-9 27-3 64-3 53-6 
11-9 5-3 Fe gl A hrs || ke 25 15-6 18-1 19-4 70 29-4 65 55 
11-5 4-4 2-537 LUC; )| |e ee 20-1 14-7 16-6 18-2 63 26-5 59-5 49 
10-1 4-4 3-665 (OMe tatoe ot 20 16 15-9 19-5 67-2 25-8 65-3 48-2 
8-7 4 3-03 || ee oe 24 15-6 17-6 18-3 69-8 28-2 59-8 47-6 
9-2 4-6 3-343 GIS1S i ie Soe 22-74 15-3 16-0 17-0 66-1 27-2 58-7 48-0 
11 4-8 3-555 63.c7alh ido en 22-3 Lio 17 17-5 73 30 68 50 
10-4 4-4 3-532 LO esekeee 25 15-4 16-3 19-7 71-9 31-4 59-3 52-1 
8-8 o 3-733 55) ABs. pra 25 14-2 17-7 17-7 65 26-7 53:3 47-5 
8 4-7 2-877 5 NE (ol (gee 17-7 14-1 14-7 14-4 59-9 25-2 57-5 44-2 
8-6 3-6 3-16 GOPB Tc hadeocene 19-7 13-9 15 15-6 60-6 26-6 51-8 40-5 
7-3 4-1 3-30 CODY (ol a ee 24 13-7 16-1 15-2 58-7 25-9 57-7 46-9 
10 5-1 3-245 GAEL ail Mish Pee [Ete tbe 16-6 16-5 18-2 64-9 26:3 62-1 Bil 
9-4 5 3-34 fete a |e aa ea 25 17 15 17-5 75 25-8 60 51-7 
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3.—_ RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 












zc » dq = 
Sugar a S oe e . rQ 
= 3 a0 a 

g oo - so | 8 a8 -5 

o | dal Siew Se) bere || es pa 

go | Sun Sige ee a) ee | c| | ae os 

Locality 2 crit Chl me aI see REM aE the aca f : 55 

a bo Sh ee eon Ore) loakd =e) “4 aS a) ce} 

eecleSs| Lic leas OS |ce| £2 | ge 1 Be] ag 

so bla-8| 88) 88/858) so | Sa) Bb 2. 5, a th 

haa a ST a IS 5 a aa B 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Mominion (average)....... 7-2) 6-9 | 58-8 | 68-4 | 27 15-7 | 3-4 65-9 57-9 12-3 L 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7:6 | @-1 | 63-1 | 61-6 | 28-7 13-2 | 3-4 66-4 49-5 13-2 6-6 
1-—Sycdney een cance 7-4 7-1 | 63-9 | 63-3 | 27-3 16-4 3°5 70 60 12-9 6-6 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-6 a 60-6 | 61-9 | 27-6 12-6 | 3-2 OG Sill. acs teres 13-1 7-1 
S—Amherstaiade scien a oa) 7-7 7°3 | 67-5 | 62 28-3 11-3 3-7 65 36-7 12-4 6-4 
AK Pla itaxe 2. ates wsies + sie er a 6-8 | 62-1 | 61-3 | 29-5 13-2} 3 60 56 13-7 6-6 
5—Windsor..........6+¢: 7-9 7-4 | 63-3 | 61-3 | 30 13-3 BOHN DAA aia 60 14-3 6-8 
Ge ruro. Weds sees ais stolals 7-7 7-1 | 61-2 | 59-5 | 29-2 12-2} 3-4 70 35 12-5 6-2 
7—P.RE.1.-Charlottetown| 7 6-6 | 61-3 | 65-5 | 26-5 15-3 3°5 63-8 45 13-8 6-5 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-4 | 6-7 | 61-9 | 62-0 | 27-7 13-2 | 3-2 69-5 39-3 12-7 6-3 
8—Moncton............- 8 7-2 | 65 66-1 | 30 13°5 3°3 73°7 40 14-4 6-2 

O-—-S ti JOM as \e6 sis ou shee 6-6 | 61-7 | 60-8 | 26-4 13 3 70-8 42-2 12-5 a 

10—Fredericton.......... 7-5 6-9 | 59 61-2 | 27-8 13-1 2-9 65 37°3 11-5 6 

1i—Bathursts. gh. esc) be 6-7 6-2 | 61-7 | 60 26-7 13-3 3-4 68-5 37-5 12-3 6 
Quebec (average).......... 6:9 | 6-5 | 59-8 | 68-4 | 27-0 14.7 | 3-4 62-8 69-2 11-5 5-8 
122 -@Quebeck., .) ishs)s eee 6-6 6:3 | 59-3 | 73-2 | 27-3 16-8 3-3 70 67-5 10-8 6-2 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-4 6-9 | 62-1 | 71-7 | 28 14-4 4.1 62 60 11-5 5-7 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-7 6:3 | 60 68-1 | 28-4 15-1 3-1 59-4 63-3 10-8 5-6 

15 —-SOTeC NYS J aul sielssie sips 7-2 6-7 | 55 65 28-3 12-8 3:3 59 65 11 6 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-6 6-2 | 61-5 | 68 26-7 13-4] 4 63 69 11 5-4 
P7-—-St. OMNIS wis nie te ene 6-5 6-2 | 61-7 | 65 26-5 16 3-4 Gort Sas eee 15 6-5 
18—Thetford Mines...... el 6-6 | 61-7 | 70-8 | 26-2 14-7 3:5 62-9 51-3 12-2 5-7 
19—Montreal............. 6-6 6-3 | 59-5 | 68-4 | 26-1 15-9 3 67-4 61-4 10-6 5-6 
DTA Mala ners yer epee 7-2 6-8 | 57-5 | 65-1 | 25-8 13-4 3-3 56-3 53:3 10-7 5-5 
Ontario (average).......... 7-0 6-7 | 60-0 | 72-7 | 26-4 14-1 | 3-4 67-2 60-1 11-4 6-0 
DA Qyatewraels + aie cease ees 6°5 6-2 | 58-9 |} 71°6 | 27 14-4 3 80 61-4 11-2 5-9 
29—Broekvilles......5 6. 7 6 61:7 | 75 28-3 13-7 4-3 65 63-3 11-7 6-5 
23—Kingston...........+. 6-4 6-1 | 55-5 | 65-9 | 26-2 13 3-6 66-9 52 11-3 5-8 
Ae Olle VvLhO uma eink aatene.: 7-4 6-9 | 61-7 | 71-1 | 25-4 14-2 3-7 65 66-7 12-2 6-1 
25—Peterborough........ 7:4 7 64 72-8 | 25-5 14-1 3-7 63 55-5 11-2 5-9 
26—Oshawa......-.eeeee: 6:6 6-7 | 62-5 | 80 PASAT 14-2 3-4 66-2 55 11-7 6-3 
DiC The: sie) ats Gel oe ae ar 6-7 6-7 | 66-9 | 68-5 | 24-3 14-3 3:5 75 54-2 10-1 5-7 

OR Or OO. dae feist atls aes 6-6 6-5 | 61-1 | 71-9 | 25-5 12-5 2-9 66-1 53-1 10 6 

29—Niagara Falls........ 6-8 6-8 | 60-9 | 75-6 | 25 14-9 3-5 70 63-3 10-6 6 
30—St. Catharines....... 6-8 6:7 | 58-3 | 73-4 | 25 13-3 3:5 65 60 11-2 6-3 
81 —EHamiltoni ince sls hoes 6-7 6-5 | 60-1 | 72-5 | 24-7 Lge te 67 55 10 5-9 
32—Brantiord...0..-.+..%- 6-6 6-3 | 60-1 | 71-3 | 25-1 13-4 3-3 70-8 T3393 10-4 6-2 
Boa Cra lt an dlc cla a hei audieuaee 6-9 6-9 | 57-7 | 71-3 | 24-9 14-1 2-9 65-9 63-1 10-8 5-8 

BAK GayOL DE ka ).)c ites aveun desde 6-3 6-1 | 59-8 | 74-3 | 25-8 12-5 3-8 66-4 56 10-4 6 
35—Kitchener............ 6-4 6-3 | 44-1 | 70-3 | 25-3 38 | load 65 57-5 10-3 4.9 

86—Woocdstock........... 6-5 6-3 | 61-6 | 69-6 | 22-7 12-7 2-6 65 55 10-7 6 
37—Stratford.........-...| 6:9 6-8 | 57-1 | 71 25-2 13-4 2-9 70 53-7 10-5 5-9 
S8—-LonGonl so cjeeieie« a eles 6-8 6:6 | 63-9 | 74-7 | 25-9 13-8 3-3 68-8 56 10-3 5-7 
BO Sts MGI AS ee cls s/s heays 7-4 7-2 | 63-4 | 78-4 | 26-5 14-3 3-6 70 65-7 11-9 6-5 
Atha eh ty ENSAYO. ocala a! ae sate le “ 6-8 | 56-2 | 69-9 | 25-6 13-2 | 3:4 69-5 66-2 ll - 6-5 
A1——Windsor... sees ce s ls aes 6:7 6-4 | 56-9 | 73-2 | 25-7 13-6 | 3 63-2 56 10 6-2 

Be ATTN ss ciao 6 6.8 eh Be 7-4 7-2 | 61-6 | 74-1 | 24-3 13-8 3 65-6 70 11 6 
43—Owen Sound.......... i 6-7 | 64-2 | 75 25-8 13-5 3°6 67-5 63 11-7 6-1 

44——North Bay. ....0+ seas 7-8 aap | uel 75-8 | 29.2 16-3 3°5 71-2 60 13°3 7 
AH —SuUCOUry ue ole sis se oe we 7-9 7-6 | 638 76 27 19 3-7 70 60 15 5-7 
A6-Cobaltd: Sinwiss «5 Se i ade 7-3 | 59-4 | 73-2 | 381-1 14-8 3°9 72-1 60 13 6-4 
47—Timmins............. 7-3 6-9 | 59-8 | 73-5 | 27 15-4 3-8 OO |g ee oe 13-3 6-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7-2 6-9 | 58-1 | 74-4 | 25-8 14-3 3-4 58-3 65 iS 76 5-3 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-3 6-9 | 52 70-3 | 27-3 15-3 2-9 60-7 62-5 11-4 6-3 
50—Fort William......... 7-1 7 59 72-5 | 28-8 16-1 2-8 66-7 59 11-4 5-5 
Manitoba (average)........ 7:2) 7-2 | 50-7 | 63-8 | 28-3 14:6 | 3:3 59-5 55-2 12-8 6-0 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-4 7-5 | 50-1 | 66-3 | 27-7 14-5 3:4 57-1 51-7 11-7 6-5 
Dea BEANCON ibn ce oaks if 6-8 | 51-3 | 61-3 | 28-8 14-7 3-1 61-9 58-7 13-8 5-5 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-9 | 7-7 | 56-3 | 68-0 | 29-1 19-8 | 3-2 65-6 59-5 14-1 6-7 
DO = RO OIN Ayo tedieiels -'alsi a5. 7-7 7:7 | 56-7 | 66-7 | 28-6 | a19-7 De 7, 66-2 GOT URM sc ne ee 6-5 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-8 8-6 | 56-2 | 70-6 | 31-3 | a20 3-6 61-3 60 15 7-2 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6 7-1 | 53-2 | 66°3.| 27-7 | a20-5 3 60 53 12-7 5:7 
b6—Moose Jaw........... 7-3 7-2 | 59-1 | 68-4 | 28-7 al8-9 3-4 75 70 14-6 7-4 
Alberta (average).......... 7:7 7-4 | 52-9 | 66-3 | 29-0 18-4 |} 3-4 65-1 61-3 14-3 6-3 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8 8 55 67-5 | 30 al18-7 3-7 68-3 67-5 15 5-9 

58—Drumbheller.......... 8-4 8:5 | 48-7 | 66-2 | 31-2 a21-7 3:6 62-5 62 15 Gi 
59—Hdmonton........... 7-1 6-8 | 53-6 | 65-9 | 28-5 | al6-4 3:5 61-2 52-9 14 5-9 
60—-Calgary.... o.....566 05 7:3 Cali} OO Gol wi 20ab | fale<o 3-2 62-2 64-2 13-1 6-5 
61—Lethbridge........... 7:8 6-8 | 52 66-8 | 28 al7-5 3-1 (ites 60 14-5 6-4 
British Columbia (average)| 7-2 7-0 | 55-0 | 63-9 | 28-9 22-9 3-7 64-6 61-6 13-3 5-9 
G2=——Wermiel metsees salinate ee 8-3 8-1 |, 62 67-5 | 28 al5 OO Ommnals de ae 60 13-1 5-6 
63—Nelson............... 8-2 7-9 | 57-2 | 68-3 | 28-7 | a27-5 4-2 61-9 62-5 15-4 6-3 

Ce EAE DEES MAND Meade aU Fea 7-6 7-3 | 55-8 | 68-9 | 26-7 | a26-7 3-4 63°3 60 18-7 5 
65—New Westminster....}| 6:5 6-3 | 54 60-2 | 28-3 a23 3:7 68-7 60-7 13-4 5-4 
66—Vancouver........... 6-2 6-4 | 47-9 | 56-2 | 27-3 | a20-9 | 3-3 61-7 57 11-6 6-1 
O@r= VACCOLIA, ac shh oc oe oie es 6-9 6-5 | 538-6 | 58-5 | 29-6 | a23-8 3-5 61 60 12-3 5-3 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-8 6-9 | 57-8 | 65-5 | 31-1 | a22-8 4-1 70:7 62-5 13-7 6-4 
69—Prince Rupert...,.... 7:3 6-8 | 51-7 | 66-3 | 81-7 | a21-7 3:8 65 TOW) tulle card enya 7:2 








_a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1930 

























[=| 
j Wood a Rent 
3 oO S 55 
5) =| 7 5 =s = Six-roomed 
y 2 oy pina a oe 5 as ae 8 g-& | house with 
2& S 8 £25 2 S 8 & - | -x| 22888 | incomplete 
A= os ray is) 25'9 O83 8.28 = 138 Fob Ea modern 
aL oO Comm oH, Spor Se5lp ne ace Ce Oe g con- 
£8 ct Ee af a = 8 aoe) 8 [38] £888 | veniences, 
fea) Oo jen ee) DD S Cy bt Le per month 
$ $ Cc. c 
10-148 12-888 12-171 14-602 8-638 9-916) 31-2)11-3 27-947 20-045 
9-271 12-430 9-400 10-350 6-400 6-625) 33-0/12-3 22-417 14-917 
7-65 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 Be GOR s | GLOOM Eee un be 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
FeO OR eels css ods Gh. o [scoters elem liane tistoie se etecs,=i| tisha weld a c6:00 | 32 |10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
+25 13-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 7-00 | 30 {15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 tee ena ie 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-50 | 35 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10-50 13-5 10-00 11-00 Ge OOS Fee ete OO te ee | Se 35 115 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00-9-75 |d12- eee 50 9-00 9-75 6-00 5-00 | 32 |12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 9-50 10-50 6-75 c7-50 | 30 {14 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
11-000 12-958 10-125 11-375 6-750 7-050) + 30.9/11-8 27-000 19-250 
g10-50-12-50 213-00 29-00 210-00 27-00 g 232-35|15 |30-00-45-00 20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00)14- 00-17: 00 |6- 00-8. 00 8-00-9-00 | 30 {10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 c4-80-6-40 | 30 {10 25-00 18-00 |10 
NOZIOMN Me obs tel dss 8-00 10-00 (<i 10k aah hol aes 5-40 030 [Egan Pa 30 {12 18-00 15-00 j11 
9-879 13-648 14-286 16-526 9-167 10-860} 29.3/10-9 23°38 15-188 
10-00 12-50 14-67 14-67 12-00 12-00 | 30 S231 27 00-B 52 OD" |. ties stege «ete 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 c8-13 39 110 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 11-00 13-00 8-50 c16-00 |27-28 |10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
92501050011 ee c |1600-18.67¢]17-33-20-00 c10-67 10-00 | 30 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
eee Hee RINE g bee ate ws [tetlebate Sane CL6° 67" |S ee ee sesececcesest 26 {10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 15-00 c16-00 8-00 9-00 |27-28 |15 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
PHN. seal | 15! 00 eve. Cae C16" 50) [ee Sool: c6-75 30 {15 15-00 10-00 |18 
12-40 |14-00-15-00 16-00 18-00 10-00 16-00 | 35 |10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-00-14-060 c16-00 c17-23 7-00 c9-00 98 |10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-713 069 13-194 15-832 9-765 11-744) 29.5/10-1 29-446 21-467 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 7-50 | 3 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
SA) Eh a aR A Nt CUE GO see ee eet de CHA SOMT EIS ais chs cee 30 |10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 c15-00 98 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |28 
12-00 12-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 11-00 95 |10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 7-00 93 110 1|20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
POMEL TREE OILS LhuL MLL tN Meee Sean ciPee Wave @iecont COLUMN [Ieuteiwa cere gureia Td Wee fim ete. © mele 29 9-5/25-00-40-00 |20-00-80-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 c7-72 39 |10 {18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-50 12-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 13-00 30 8-3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 211-00 g g g g 230 |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 29 
g 29-00-11-00 g g g g 228 8-5/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 12-00 | 30 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 31 
11-75 12/25 eee one 7 OO" Wee ee 08-348] 28 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 c12-00 97 +|10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 14-00 15-00 LOROO 8 re GO" ree ee oes Were 98 |10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
11-50-12-50 12-50 16-00 18-00 12200: Diet 00 hate cet. 26-30 | 8-3|35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 }35 
10-00-12-50 |11-50-12-50 12-00 c15-00 CsOO |W CHOEOO! lew cra t pene 97 110 |28-90-35-00 |20-00-25-00 {36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-13-00 16-00 ASE OO) Aerts Stee 17-00 | 25 8-3|30-00-40-90 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... CLSEO0! [este cueee c11-25 |27-28 |11 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00 C20E OOM percttiictules olive eaiee ceo ae c21-33 39 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... DOS OOF abrir. c9-00-15-00 98 |12 |25-00-30-00 |2C-00-25-00 |40 
28-00 212-00 g ec & g 24-00 g e & g 18-00 | g30 {10 |40-00-50-00 {30 00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13°00" 28. ce eee T6200 tere ad tees 10:00 | 30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-80-00 |42 
8-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 | 30 | 9-7/15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
CECE eae ee 10-00 12-00 BOO. flied Os OU cle iiiecot ote leg sec 35 |11-1130-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-50 13-507 | Rass ose C15" 00-17-25). 0.2... 12-75 30 {18 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 | © 13-00 jc12-00-15-00)............ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 14500 lee ace TH O00 NO-O0=2-00l. 9 beO00 Nin. eden ss « 35 8 p 25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 T0200 [See es LOB aNE ye eee, c6-50 | 30 |10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-00 11-00 c12-50 10200.1, |  .CHIS0 [whussmvaens's 35 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13-00 12-50 10-00 11-00 SabOr | Te MOSOW Ha eterie tes wie © 30 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-750 16-125 12-006 12-750 9-250 8-500} 33-0)14-0 35-000 24-500 
12-00 Tb 5 Oy | oi dey eee | ccetanares ie eg 10-50 9-00 | 31 {13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 {51 
‘7-00-12-00 |16-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-00 | 35 {15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-938 7-375 8-000 12-900 6-500 12-000) 34-4/11-8 35-000 23° 750 
10-00-13 -00 14275 cee, oe cement WA 'OO) Hebe ster. « Acute 13-00 35 110 |30-00-50-00 30-00 53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 i 6-50 18-00 S400"  RPRGROO ITN... We ae, 35 |11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 19-50 i 11-00 8-00 9-00 130-35 |15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 PUG+95 |ieieeceee CG FLD 0. PME osc nlchevet c14-00 | 35 110 35-00 20-00 {56 
6-813 13-0002. . Sc cute eee ce ee, eee | I OOO] ... SPER. 31'8 be 30-000 he Crane + 
gZ g g g 1- 25-00 . ; 9) 
RGSS Ose es cele cc cs , [te cee a we ciate . ec Ae sts. < 3 Re SOQ MIE A. 2a ' Pe Sek. 35 15 r r 58 
h5-00-6-00 16:00 [28 208 See ccctctieie sincere 6200) | | “URGSt.00" fs. < gearee ore 35. (12 35-00 25-00 |59 
h8-50-11-50 £10700 ee toe RL Eee oe ote ae |) Wpele-O0Llat.. cemiaaran « 27 |10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
Pia OOSG OO Leh earls Chia. a Teel are Pek iG io: ds AES c.c ( Ge et oe a RAS he Go 30 110 30-00 8-00 |61 
16-250 10 660)05 . yon ee aes de s.c, 9-509 5-398) j36-3)13- 26-750 20-938 
Ge2TR ONTO Nis eee cee LTE ots Oe | tee ete ate care 12-00 5-00 |87-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 12°80 hcl... GaER. « aera be se ale 9-50 c7-50 | 45 |15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13°50) ea. cette hac orem che asia OsOU.s . Peril DO. sees iabvepsts 87.5115 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 11°50 Ve, PO RE ees eee eee! one MOU Ant eR 35, 112 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 LAS50 dine See elise hace ~ dale. » Boalt 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-30-11-30 OOO | ae ee melee alte oteteiets 7-50 c4-49 29 |13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
BT POSS DUN ah wee eee Bais AAC As 5-0 ARIE a | SOPs Mrettcr a Tt a 6s, otalets eles 5-50 | 35 |13-3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
FFs OD STATOR ek: duseneferevellm cconcratele tard l cae: © Bec cE = lip ispongte he aratas ix a's SOEs» [lo Daal Meob. 0's ote 35 |15 130-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 





Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j.In 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS. \ 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- 


Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.} Feb.| Mar. 


modities |1913.|1918.]1920, }1921. |1922.}1923.|1924.|1925. 11926. |1927.|1928./1929.]1930.|1930. 





*All commodities................ 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9/167-0}103-5} 86-2] 83-7] 89-2|100-6}] 99-9] 96-0] 97-9] 88-4] 88-7] 85-0 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
UCTS Ly cin as, ek ye ae 74 | 70-9)127-1/145-1/109-6} 96-0} 95-0) 91-8]100-3}103-7/100-9}107-1/110-0]109-6}106-1 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tileyProducts:.o6.825.. aes 60 | 58-2/157-1/176-5} 96-0}101-7/116-9}117-9]112-5|103-1] 93-0} 93-3] 92-8] 87-9] 86-4 
IV. Weod, Wood Products 
and WP aAperws fa eek. alee 44 63-9]. 89-1]154-4}129-4/106-3]113-0]105-9]101-6}100-4] 98-5] 98-8] 94-9] 92-7] 91-7 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 68° 9)156-7/139-1}128-0}104-6|115-8]111-0}104-5}100-6] 97-5] 94-1] 93-5] 92-8] 92-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products........... 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-1) 97-3] 95-3] 94-8]103-9]103-1] 94-5] 90-2/107-1] 94-8] 93-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products: 24.4a oat. dese 73 =| 56-8} 82-3]112-1/116-6}107-0}104-4)104-1)100-3}101-7] 98-7] 93-0] 92-7] 93-2] 93-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- ' 
WCU ia: Aa hae ccs oe laneee 73 | 63-4/118-7)141-5}117-0}105-4}104-4}102-5| 99-6} 99-9] 99-2] 96-1] 95-0] 94-2] 94-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0} 95-1) 93-7] 93-2) 97-2]101-9] 95-8] 96-1] 94-6] 95-0} 93-4 
Foods, beaverages and 
EO DACCO)s, 5 2. aks Bde. RE 116 61-8}119-4]151-0}105-4} 90-2] 91-2} 90-4] 97-7/102-3] 98-8/100-2] 98-8}103-0}100-1 
Other Consumers Goods. 88 62-2] 91-4]126-3}111-4/101-4} 97-0} 96-8] 96-5]101-7| 93-8] 93-5] 91-8] 89-7] 89-0 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4]131-5]163-1]112-8] 99-1) 97-8) 99-5}104-9|100-7] 97-8] 99-0] 96-1] 92-2] 89-7 
Producers’ Equipment. .. 22 55-1} 80-4}108-6)113-8}104-1)102-5}102-7] 99-2}103-3]106-1} 95-7} 94-1] 96-2] 96-2 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1/138-3]170-4)112-6] 98-2] 97-1] 99-0}105-5}100-4} 96-9] 99-4] 96-3] 91-8] 89-0 
Building and construc- 
tion materials....... 97 67-0/100-9)144-0)122-8)108-7}111-9]106-6}102-9]101-4} 96-2) 96-0/100-6] 96-6] 96-0 
Manufacturers’ mate- 
Talay cacti. ee 232 | 69-5/147-2)/176-6)110-2) 95-8) 93-7) 97-5]106-2)100-2} 97-0]100-1] 95-4] 90-7] 87-4 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
AcE REN CAaes mete chats Gaake a Ces 167 58-2}131-3]169-5}103-4] 89-1] 89-3] $3-9]102-3]100-8] 95-7] 95-9] 88-4! 86-7] 83-3 
3 SPAT INA As. airs ae ek 90 70-4)129-9/146-6)109-6) 95-5} 95-6] 92-0]100-6}104-2/101-9/105-2/106-5]105-5}103 -G’ 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 62-6)132-7}161-4|102-6] 86-6] 79-8} 86-9}100-3]101-0] 99-6]/107-1] 98-3] 97-6] 91-1 
Ly amine kl Nias wen. sehen 16 64-4)/111-1/111-7} 91-6} 91-9] 83-6] 92-5] 98-3] 97-3] 98-2) 94-21105-4/104-5/102-6 
DT Biorest is eas). aa. acy. Atel Moa 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-4]106-3]113-0}105-9]101-6}100-4] 98-3} 98-7] 94-7] 92-6] 91-5 
Vit) Minerale te) nc cheene sb 183 67-0)111-3/131-4)117-6)105-8]105-8)]104-6/101-6}101-4] 97-0] 91-8] 93-5] 91-9] 91-2 
All raw (or partly) (manu- 
fackured in ssn, in nan. ope 232 | 63-8}120-7|155-7|107-5} 94-8] 91-1) 94-8/100-8}101-7| 98-4/101-4] 97-0] 93-9] 89-7 
All manufactured (fully or 
CHICU Vali cei gt ure aha hays, WAS Cee 276 | 64-8)127-6)156-8}116-7/100-5}103-1]101-9}103-8]101-5}| 97-0] 95-7] 93-0} 92-5] 91-6 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 456) 


Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73:8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9: 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2: 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111°1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4: 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 


— | | |S | | | | | | | | —  __] —__ __]___ __]-_ 


64-0/127-4/155-9}110-0} 97-3] 98-3} 99-4/102-6]101-3] 97-3] 97-7] 95-5] 94-0] 91-9 


114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163°2; 19238, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107°5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103°8; 1911, 99°4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change, shoulder 
roast averaging 23-2 cents per pound in March 
as compared with 23-1 cents in February, 
while round steak and rib roast were un- 
changed, the former at an average price of 
31-4 cents per pound and the latter at 29 
cents per pound. Veal advanced in the aver- 
age from 25-1 cents per pound in February 
to 25:6 cents in March. Mutton was also 
shghtly higher at an average price of 31-5 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





Fuel 

_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing ries | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929.... 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929.... 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
July 1929.... 150 157 158 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929.... 158 156 158 | 7156 166 159 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 | {156 166 159 
Oct. 1929.... 159 157 158 | 7156 166 160 
Nov. 1929.... 160 157 158 | 7156 166 160 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 | 7156 166 160 
Jan, 1930... 162 157 158 | 7156 166 161 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 7155 166} 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 7+ Revised. 
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cents per pound, Fresh pork rose in price 
from 30:1 cents per pound in February to 
30°6 cents in March. Fresh halibut was up 
from 31-2 cents per pound to 31-6 cents. 

Kggs were again substantially lower, fresh 
averaging 52-1 cents per dozen in March, as 
compared with 59-7 cents in February and 
64-4 cents in January, and cooking averaging 
45-8 cents per dozen in March, 51:8 cents in 
February. and 52:1 cents in January. Lower 
prices for milk were reported from Stratford, 
Port Arthur and Fort William. Butter showed 
a slight seasonal fall, dairy being down from 
42-2 cents per pound in February to 41:6 cents 
in March and creamery from 46-4 cents per 
pound in February to 45:4 cents in March. 
Cheese was slightly higher at 32-8 cents per 
pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7-8 cents per pound. Tea was slightly 
lower at 68-5 cents per pound. Anthracite 
coal showed little change at an average price 
of $16.23 per ton. No changes were reported 
in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

During March wheat prices declined to the 
lowest level which had prevailed since May, 
1924, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averag- 
ing $1-062 per bushel as compared with $1-174 
in February. The low quotation for the 
month was $1:00% reached on the 13th. The 
decline was said to be due to the poor ex- 
port demand and to the announcement made 
by the Federal Farm Board of the United 
States at the beginning of the month that it 
was withdrawing from market operations. 
Coarse grains also were lower, western barley 
being down from 50-8 cents per bushel to 46:6 
cents; American corn from 97-3 cents per 
bushel to 94-8 cents; flax from $2.50 per 
bushel to $2.44; western oats from 59-5 cents 
per bushel to 55-6 cents; and rye from 72-6 
cents per bushel to 60-5 cents. Flour was 
down from $8.20 per barrel to $7-926. Rolled 
oats at Toronto advanced from $3.45 per 
ninety pound bag to $3.55. Bran and shorts 
were substantially lower, the former at Mont- 
real being down from $34.87 per ton to $31.94 
and the latter from $36.87 per ton to $33.94. 
Raw sugar at New York declined from $2 
per hundred pounds to $1-:906 and refined at 
Montreal from $5.27 per hundred pounds to 
$5.08.. Ceylon rubber declined from 15-8 cents 
per pound to 15-3 cents. In live stock prices 
good steers at Toronto advanced from $9.78 
per hundred’ pounds to $1020. Calves at 
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Toronto declined from $14.51 per hundred 
pounds to $13.65, hogs from $14.09 per hun- 
dred pounds to $13.50, and lambs from $12.45 
per 100 pounds to $11.86. ‘Creamery prints 
at Montreal declined from 39 cents per pound 
to 37-3 cents, at Toronto from 40 cents per 
pound to 38:5 cents and at Winnipeg from 
43 cents per pound to 40 cents. Fresh eggs 
showed a substantial seasonal fall, the price 
at Montreal being down from 49-3 cents per 
dozen to 36 cents and at Toronto from 49-5 
cents per dozen to 34 cents. The decline in 
raw cotton at New York continued, the price 
in March being 15-179 cents per pound, as 
compared with 15-64 cents in February. Raw 


silk was down from $5.05 per pound to $4.95. 
The price of spruce lumber showed a decline 
ranging from $1 to $3 per thousand feet. Steel 
plates were down from $1.80-$1.90 per hundred 
pounds to $1.80-$1.85. In non-ferrous metals 
copper was unchanged at $19.75 per hundred 
pounds. The price of tin fell from 43-75 cents 
per pound to 40:75 cents, the lowest reached 
since 1922. Lead was down from $6:425 per 
hundred pounds to $5.95, while zinc averaged 
$5.55 per hundred pounds, the lowest price 
reached since 1914. Crude oil was down from 
$3.20 per barrel to $2.95. The price of shellac 
fell from 304 cents per pound to 27-9 cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


o Rouat following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924— 100, was 
76:9 for February (as compared with 78:8 in 
January), a decline of 2-4 per cent for the 
month, and the lowest index number recorded 
for any month since this index number was 
started in 1920. Compared with January, 
every one of the ten groups was lower, the 
greatest falls being in cereals, cotton and wool. 
The prices of articles in the cotton and woollen 
groups now average about 40 per cent lower 
than in 1924. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927 = 100, was 84-2 at the end of February, 
a decline of 2-2 per cent for the month. As 
compared with the end of January, the cereals 
and meat group declined 4:3 per cent, due 
to substantial declines in wheat, flour, barley 
and rice. The four other groups, which are 
“other foods,” textiles, minerals and miscel- 
laneous commodities, were also included in 
the general decline. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877 
= 100, was 104-8 at the end of February, a 
decline of 1-7 per cent for the month, and a 
decline of 12-7 per cent from the price level 
at the same date a year ago. It is the lowest 
monthly figure recorded since March, 1915. 
Animal foods was the only group showing an 


advance, which was due to higher prices for 
beef. All other groups declined, the principal 
fall being one of 7:6 per cent in vegetable 
foods, chiefly wheat, oats and _ potatoes. 
Groceries fell 4-8 per cent due partly to lower 
prices for coffee. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 161 at March 1, a fall of 1-8 per 
cent for the month, due to lower food prices. 
Substantial reductions were noted in the prices 
of eggs, flour and bread, butter, potatoes and 
fish. Rent, clothing, fuel and light and sun- 
dries were unchanged. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Welfare, on the base April, 1914=100, was 
808 for January, as compared with 823 for 
December, which is a decline of 1-8 per cent 
from the January level. Only three of the 
seventeen groups showed advances over the 
previous month. ‘These were petroleum and 
its products, glass products and chemical pro- 
ducts. Foods and textiles each fell 6 per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 129-3 for February, a decline 
of 2:3 per cent from January. The decline 
extended to all groups of commodities with 
the exceptions of rubber, -chemicals and arti- 
ficial fertilizers. Agricultural products were 
4-8 per cent lower, the greatest fall being in 
fodder, which amounted to 10-1 per cent, al- 
though all other classes of agricultural pro- 


(Continued on page 473) 
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(Continued from page 466) 
ducts were also lower. Among industrial raw 
materials and semi-manufactured goods, tex- 
tiles showed the greatest drop, which was 5-9 
per cent. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official cost of living 
index number, on the base 1913-1914 = 100, 
was 150°3 for February, as compared with 
151-6 for January. The decline was due 
chiefly to lower food prices, as the slight re- 
ductions in clothing and sundries were offset 
by equally small advances in rent and heat 
and light. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 1911 = 1000, was 1760 
in December, as compared to 1804 in Novem- 
ber and 1832 in October. The decline took 
place chiefly in agricultural produce, dairy 
produce and meat. Other groups varied only 
very little in this period. 


British India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
wholesale prices in Bombay, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 141 for December, as com- 
pared with 143 for November and 146 for 
October. All groups declined from ,the No- 
vember level with tthe exceptions of hides and 
skins which were higher, and textiles other 
than cotton, also metals, which two groups 
were unchanged. Foods showed the greatest 
drop, and all of the four sub-groups were in- 
cluded in this movement, 

Cost or Livinc.—The working class cost of 
living in Bombay, on the base July, 1914 
= 100, was 147 for January, a fall of three 
‘points from December, due chiefly to a drop 
in food prices. ‘Clothing was slightly lower, 
while fuel and lighting and house rent were 
unchanged. 


During the month of March a total of 5,326 
accidents were reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in the industries 
in Schedule 1 of the Act, 35 of which were 
-fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 351 were 
reported including 4 fatal cases, and 339 
Crown, 3 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 6,016, of 
which 42 were fatal. 





A new edition of “Factory and Workshop 
Orders”, containing the statutory orders re- 
lating to Factories and Workshops and other 
places under the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
1901 to 1929, which were in force in Great 
Britain on July 5, 1929, was recently published 
by the Home Office. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 92-1 for February, a fall of 
1-4 per cent from January, which is, with the 
one exception of January, 1922, the lowest 
index number recorded since October, 1916. 
Every one of the main groups was lower in 
February than in January. The greatest drop 
was in farm products, amounting to 3 per cent. 
Of the 550 commodities included in the com- 
pilation, 201 were lower than in January, 286 
were unchanged and only 63 were higher. 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 137-4 for February, a decline 
of 1:7 per cent from January. All groups 
showed reductions, with the exception of the 
building materials group which was slightly 
higher. Substantial declines took place in 
farm products, food products, textile products, 
fuels and miscellaneous commodities, with 
lesser declines in metals and chemicals. 


Dun’s index number, showing the estimated 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities in wholesale markets, was $179-294 
at April 1, which is not quite a one per cent 
decrease from March 1, and which continues 
the steady decline since October 1. Although 
all of the seven groups were included in the 
general decrease, there was no great change 
in any one group, the most marked being a 
fall of 1:8 per cent in breadstuffs. 


‘Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914 = 100, was 158-8 for February, 
a decline of one per cent from January. Each 
group was lower than for January, and the 
total cost of living lower than for any month 
since the year 1923. 


The board of trustees administering the un- 
employment fund maintained by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Industry for the benefit of 
its members, appropriated at its meeting in 
March the sum of $100,000 for clothing work- 
ers in New York who were then unemployed. 
The Lanour Gazerts, October, 1928, page 1041, 
outlined the plan for unemployment insurance 
reached by a joint agreement between the 
clothing manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers which has created a 
$1,000,000 fund for the use of employees in the 
three cities named who are thrown out of 
work during slack seasons or times of indus- 
trial depressions. The fund is maintained by 
joint contributions from employers and em- 
ployees, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR | 


Appeal to Privy Council Granted in Matter 
of Public Importance 


A report of the judgment of the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal in the case of Young versus 
the Canadian Northern Railway Company was 
given in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 355. This judgment dismissed the ap- 
peal of the plaintiff against the decision 
rendered in the Court of King’s Bench at 
Winnipeg last July by Mr. Justice Dysart 
(Lasourn Gazerre, July, 1929). The plaintiff 
later applied in the Court of Appeal for leave 
to appeal per saltum (that is, passing over the 
Supreme Court of Canada) to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from the 
judgment of that Court confirming the judg- 
ment of the court of first hearing. The Court 
granted the application, holding that the 
question involved in the proposed appeal was 
one of great general and public importance. 
As, however, the plaintiff had established his 
domicile abroad, it was held that he should 
be required to give security for the cost of 
the trial and of the appeal to the Court of 
Appeal, as well as the usual security on ap- 
peals te the Judicial Committee. 

‘Chief Justice Prendergast, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, said':— 

“This is am application by the plaintiff for 
leave to appeal per saltum to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from the 
judgment of this Court dismissing his appeal 
from the dismissal of his action in the Court 
of King’s Bench. He sues for suspension 
amounting to dismissal from his employ as 
machinist in the defendant’s yards, and con- 
sequent loss of wages and of seniority among 
his co-employees. The action is wholly based 
on an agreement known as Wage Agreement 
No. 4, which was negotiated by the Cana- 
dian War Board representing the defendants 
and other railways, with a widespread labour 
union known as Division No. 4. The plain- 
tiff never belonged to Division No. 4, but 
found employment with the defendants by 
virtue of their shops being open shops and 
had been so employed for several years when 
suspended. Agreement No. 4 is a body of 
rules governing hours of labour, rates of wages 
and general conditions of employment in the 
railway shops. 

“The rule upon which the 
ticularly relies is as follows:— 

Rule 27. When it becomes necessary to 
make a reduction in expenses * * * the force 
* * * shall be reduced by dispensing with em- 


ploy ees. with less than six months’ continuous 
service* * * 


plaintiff par- 


In the restoration of forces, senior men laid 
) Ml be given preference of re-employment 
& & 


“Rule 35 provides that should any em- 
ployee subject to the agreement believe he 
has been unjustly dealt with, the case shall 
be taken to the foreman, etc., by the local | 
committee, whilch is a committee chosen by 
the men in the particular shop from among 
themselves. The fact is that im this case 
the local committee refused to take up the 
plaintiff's grievance and carry it higher up. 

The learned trial judge dismissed the action 
on the ground ithat as the plaintiff never was 
a member of Division No. 4, he is not privy 
to the agreement anid so cannot claim any 
seniority or other rights under it. In this 
Court, three judges constituting a majority, 
held that the agreement was unenforceable 
even by members of Division No. 4, on the 
ground of want of mutuality as it imposes 
no obligation whatsoever upon the men. The 
two other members of the Court, while agree- 
ing that the appeal be dismissed, did so on 
the ground that assuming the agreement to 
be enforceable and available to the plaintiff 
although he be not a member of Division No. 
4, he must adopt it in its entirety and par- 
ticularly with reference to Rule 35 by virtue 
of which his grievance was committed to the 
local committee who refused to. carry it 
fupeher cig 

“ Besides the further fact that all the rail- 
ways of Canada, including the two systems that 
span this vast country from ocean to ocean, 
are operated under Agreement No. 4, or similar 
agreements, it does not seem necessary to add 
anything to the statement of the case and the 
judgment of our highest provincial Court that 
the latter is altogether unenforceable as above 
set’ forth, to conclude, with respect to the 
present application, that the matter involved in 
the proposed appeal is one of great general 
and public importance, as provided in the same 
Rule, and ought as such to be submitted to 
His Majesty in Council for decision. 


Young versus Canadian | Northern Railway 
Company—Manitoba "1930 (1) Western 
Weekly Reports, page 764. 


Non-Member is not covered by Trade Union 
Agreement 


A decision in Great Britain recalling one of 
the issues raised in the preceding case, Young 
versus Canadian Northern Railway Co., was 
reported in a recent issue of the Post (the 
organ of the Union of British Post Office 
Workers), in which the judge ruled that as the 
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plaintiff did not belong to the recognized trade 
union which had negotiated the rates of pay 
in operation, he was not entitled to claim 
those rates of pay. 

The case was one where a railway employee 
in Ireland sued the Great Southern Railway 
Company for £140 for work alleged to have 
been done as a relief work, whereas he was 
only paid at his ordinary rate. In reply to 
counsel for the company, the plaintiff admitted 
that he had belonged to the union for one 
month only, and that three years ago. 

In support of their case, the company 
quoted a section of the Railways Act, 1924, 
which reads: “From and after the passing of 
this Act the rates of pay, hours of duty, and 
other conditions of service of railway em- 
ployees shall be regulated in accordance with 
agreements made or to be made from time to 
time between the trade union representatives 
and such employees on the one part, and 
the railway companies and other persons by 
whom they are respectively employed on the 
other part.” 

One important consequence of the judge’s 
decision in this case is that no railway em- 
ployee can establish any claim to the existing 
conditions which have been fixed by the rail- 
way trade unions and the company unless he 
is a member of a recognized railway trade 
union. 


Com ensation Due to *“Sharesman” in 
p 
Nova Scotia 


A fisherman employed in a vessel owned by 
a fishing company in Nova Scotia was injured 
on April 7, 1928, in the course of his work. 
He was a “sharesman” as described in section 
96 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which reads as follows:— 

96. In respect to the industry of fishing, a 
person who becomes a member of the crew 
of a fishing vessel referred to in section 92 
under an agreement to prosecute a fishing voy- 
age or voyages in the capacity of a shares- 
man, or who is described in the Shipping Arti- 
cles as a sharesman, or who agrees to accept 
in payment for his services any share or por- 
tion of the proceeds or profits of the venture, 
with or without other remuneration, shall be 
considered and deemed to be a workman 
within the meaning of this Part 1928, c. 42, 
s. 10. 

The County Court Judge, who heard the 
case for the purpose of determining the com- 
pensation (if any) to which the injured work- 
man was entitled, fixed the average earnings 
of the workman, on which compensation was 
to be based, at $25 a week, or $1,300 a year. 
Application was then made by the company 
in the Nova Scotia Supreme Court, for a write 


of certiorari to remove this decision into court, 
the ground of the application being that the 
County Court judge had no jurisdiction to 
order that the compensation in question should 
be based on average earnings of $25 per week, 
but that he was bound by section 98 of the 
Act to calculate the compensation on earnings 
of $780 per year. Section 98 reads as fol- 
lows:— 

98. A member of the crew of such ship, who 
is remunerated for his services in the manner 
mentioned in section 96 hereof, shall, in case 
of accident where the compensation payable 
depends upon the earnings or average earnings 
of such workman, be deemed to earn wages 
at the rate of $780 a year. 1928, c. 42, s. 10. 

The County Court judge, in his decision, 
had stated as follows:— 

“Tt is contended that under this section the 
wages must be taken to be fixed at $780 per 
year and that the compensation payable 
would be 55 per cent of this amount under the 
relevant sections of Part 1 of the Act. Sections 
42 and 43 of Part 1 of the Act which has to 
do with workmen other than fishermen fix 
compensation on the basis of ‘actual earnings.’ 
Section 42 further provides for a minimum 
compensation and s. 45 provides for a maxi- 
mum of $1,200 a year. That is to say, com- 
pensation is based on a principle which recog- 
nizes that as some workmen do earn more 
than others the compensation in case of acci- 
dent should vary accordingly. That is fair 
and equitable. While I can readily under- 
stand that there might be a different principle 
invoked in the case of compensation payable 
to fishermen here there is no principle at all, 
if I am to accept the contention made. There 
is nothing but an arbitrary rule which dis- 
regards earning capacity and places all appli- 
cants in the same class. I do not ihink this 
could have been the intention of the legisla- 
ture. Nor have the words ‘shall........ be 
deemed’ an inflexible meaning; nor is 
meaning always of a conclusive character, and 
the legislature’s intention must be zathered 
from a consideration of the whole Act. Ac- 
cordingly, ‘deemed’ has time and again been 
construed as ‘presumed till the contrary is 
shown.’ ” 

In the Supreme Court Mr. Justize Ross 
commented on the judgment of the lower 
court as follows:— 

“The judge decided on the authority of 
Hickey v. Stalker, (1924) 1 D.L.R. 440, and 
the cases therein cited, that the words ‘shall 
6 Pi be deemed’ used in the above section, 
really mean ‘deemed until the contrary is 
proved’ and that it was open to the workman 
to come in and establish that he was in fact 
earning more than the amount mentioned in 
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the statute, and it was on that theory that 
he fixed the average earnings of Cohoon at 
$25 per week. With all respect, I cannot agree 
with that view. 


“T cannot see anything in the Act or in its 
general scheme that would lead me to inter- 
pret those words other than in their ordinary 
and natural sense and holding that view, I am 
of opinion that the section is conclusive on 
the question of average earnings. 


“T cannot see that either injustice or absurd- 
ity arises from the meaning I have given the 
words. If the legislature intended the words 
to mean what counsel for the workman con- 
tends they mean, it would have been easy to 
make it perfectly plain, as was done in other 
legislation. Bh 

“A great deal may be said in favour of the 
construction I have adopted. It is true that 
it may work a hardship, more apparent. per- 
haps than real, on the sharesman who earns 
more than $780 per year, but it would be in- 
finitely more distressing in the case of a 
sharesman who, owing to a bad season or a 
series of bad seasons, in case of accident, 
would only receive compensation based on an 
average earning of say $100 or less, for it must 
be remembered that if a workman can come 
in and show that he earned more than $780 
then it is equally open to the employer to 
come in and prove that another workman 
earned much less for there is no minimum 
amount fixed in case of temporary total dis- 
ability. 

“It seems to me there is another difficulty 
in the way of the claimant. If, as his counsel 
contends, the words of s. 98 mean that the 
average earnings are only prima facie $780 


per year, then he is driven back to s. 45 where 
the maximum rate of earnings, on which com- 
pensation is to be based is $1,200 per year. 
The rate fixed by the County Court judge is 
$1,300 per year, which is in excess of the maxi- 
mum sum mentioned in the statute. What- 
ever view therefore may be taken I think the 
Judge had no jurisdiction to make the order 
complained of.” 

The Supreme Court therefore granted the 
writ, the judgment and order complained of 
being quashed without further order. 


Maritume Fish Corporation versus Cohoon, 
Nova Scotia (1939) 1, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, page 809. 


Province has Jurisdiction to Regulate 
Marketing 


The judgment of the British Columbia 
Supreme Court in the case of Rex versus 
Chung Chuck (British Columbia), was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1929, 
page 112. The defendant was convicted under 
the Produce Marketing Act of unlawfully 
marketing potatoes without having obtained 
the required permission in writing of the 
Mainland Potato Committee of Direction. 
Appeals by the defendant and another were 
subsequently brought in the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council in pursuance of 
leave granted to the appellants by the British 
Columbia court of appeal. The Privy Coun- 
cil dismissed the appeals, 

Chung Chuck versus the King, and Wong 
Kut versus the King, Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, 1980, 2, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, page 97. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL Canada 


employment in 


showed a decline at the beginning of April,’ 


according to returns tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 7,153 employers 
of labour, each with a minimum of 15 em- 
ployees, representing all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 941,427 persons, as compared with 
- 961,182 in the preceding month. The em- 
ployment index declined from 110-2 on March 
1, to 107-8 at the beginning of April, as com- 
pared with 110:4, 102-3, 97-4, 92-5, 88-3, 90-4, 
88-7, 81-8. and 85:1 on: April 1, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. The average number of workers 
employed in 1926 by the reporting firms forms 
the base, equal to 100, upon which these in- 
dex numbers are computed. 

At the beginning of April, 1930, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
was 10°8 compared with unemployment per- 
centages of 11:5 at the beginning of March 
and 6:0 at the beginring of April, 1929. The 
April percentage was based on the reports 
furnished to the Department by 1,765 labour 
organizations embracing a membership of 
211,864 persons. 

The reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the volume of 
business during March, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, was slightly 
less than that of the previous month and also 
recorded a decline frem the daily average 
shown during the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.24 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.67 
for March; $11.01 for April, 1929; $10.87 for 
April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; $11.36 for 
April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for 
April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for 
April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 for 
April, 1920; $16.92 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 


6333—13 


1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
shghtly lower at 90-7 for April, as compared 
with 91-9 for March; 94-1 for April, 1929; 
98-3 for April, 1928; 97-3 for April, 1927; and 
101-2 for April, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in April was less than 
the corresponding loss in the preceding month 
or in April, 1929. Nine disputes existed at 
some time during April, 1930, involving 280 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 3,834 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
March, 1930, were: three disputes, 1,583 work- 
ers, and 5,484 working days; and for April, 
1929, thirteen disputes, 2,369 workers, and 
24,288 working days. 


During April the Depart- 


Industrial ment received a report from 
Disputes the Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation in con- 
Act nection with the dispute be- 


tween the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and its. clerks, freight 
handlers, etc. A minority report in this case 
was also received from the employees’ rep- 
resentative on the Board. Two new applica- 
tions were received during the month, and a 
Board was established in connection with a 
dispute between the Shipping Companies at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the longshoremen. 
The text of the reports, and full details con- 
cerning the proceedings under the Act during 
the month, are given on page 490. 


Court proceedings in the 
Combines case of the Amalgamated 
Investigation Builders’ Council and _ re- 
Act lated organizations were 


commenced in April through 
the laying of charges before the police magis- 
trates of Windsor and London, Ontario. The 
prosecutions are being undertaken by Messrs. 
A. G. Slaght, K.C., and J. C. McRuer, KC., 
counsel appointed by the Minister of Jus- 
tice. Further reference is made to these pro- 
ceedings on another page of this number of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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A decision by Mr. Justice Orde, declaring 
that proceedings before a commissioner ap- 
pointed under the Combines Investigation 
Act are “absolutely privileged,” is reviewed 
in the section of this issue entitled “Recent 
Legal Decisions Affecting Labour.” The same 
section contains a decision by Mr. Justice 
Middleton in another case arising out of the 
recent investigation, declaring the federal 
Trade Unions Act to be wltra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament. 


The Secretary of the Offi- 
Conciliation and cial Commission of Con- 
ciliation for Labour Dis- 
putes in the Netherlands 
recently published an an- 
alysis of five years’ experience of the Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1923. The Act makes pro- 
vision both for the prevention and for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. The provi- 
sion for the prevention of disputes, by which 
the two parties agree to ask the official con- 
cilator to assist them in drawing up an agree- 
ment without any question of a strike or lock- 
out arising, has been put into operation only 
eight times during the five years. The sec- 
tions of the Act relating to the settlement of 
industrial disputes make provision for inquiry 
and arbitration as well as for conciliation. 
During the five years under review, there has 
been no instance of recourse to inquiry and 
only two cases taken to arbitration. Coneilia- 
tion under the Act, on the other hand, has 
been employed in a considerable number of 
cases. The Act lays down that the official 
conciliators (of whom there are four) should 
confine themselves to gathering information 
on the matter in ae 
with the parties, set up @ conciliation council 
or nominate a single conciliator. In point of 
fact, no council of conciliation has been set 
up, and in only two cases have other people 
been appointed as conciliators. The usual pro- 
cedure has been, in practice, for the official 
conciliator to deal with the case himself. 
During the five years (April 16, 1924, to 
December 31, 1928) to which the study relates, 
the official conciliators had under considera- 
tion some 400 industrial disputes. In 184 cases 
they thought fit to intervene. In 67 of the 
disputes thus dealt with, the intervention of 
the official conciliator would appear to have 
shortened the dispute. In 31 cases it would 
appear doubtful whether the intervention was 
effective in any way in bringing the conflict to 
an earlier conclusion. In 85 cases the author 
of the study considers that the intervention 
of the official conciliator definitely failed. 


arbitration in 


the Netherlands 


dispute and, in agreement 


- This issue contains an out- 


New line of the labour legisla- 
legislation tion enacted at the recent 
in three sessions of legislations of 
provinces. the provinces of Quebec, 

Ontario, and British Co- 
lumbia. An account of this year’s legislation 


in the remaining provinces will appear in the 
next and following issues. Special attention 
may be drawn to the Quebec Act providing 
for the appointment of a commission to study 
the question of Social Insurance, and to new 
provisions for regulating the working hours of 
women and young persons in factories in the 
province. The most conspicuous new mea- 
sure in Ontario amends the Mining Act. in 
conformity with the recommendations of Mr. 
Justice Godson following the inquiry into the 
Hollinger Mine disaster in February, 1928 
(Lasour Gazetts, November, 1928, page 1206). 


The secretary-treasurer of 
the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour issued a 
circular to the members of 
the Federation at the con- 
clusion of the recent session 
of the Provincial Legislature, directing their 
attention to the labour legislation that had 
been enacted, the new measures having met 
several of the proposals previously submitted 
to the provincial government by the Federa- 
tion. The circular states that this has been 
“one of the most outstanding years in this 
Federation’s history,” chiefly owing to “the 
amount of legislation secured in the interests 
of the workers of the province.” The three 
main social measures enacted this year, as 
noted in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 361) are the Old Age Pensions Act, the 
Mother’s Allowance Act and the Minimum 
Wage for Women Act. Another measure that 
had been desired by organized labour is the 
Act for the Protection of Children, bringing 
this branch of social legislation into line with 
that in force in other provinces. An account 
of the last convention of the New Brunswick 
Federation was given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1930, page 172, and the requests 
submitted at the subsequent interview with 
the provincial government were outlined on 
page 185 of the same issue. The Federation 
claims some of the credit for this group of 
new enactments, and acknowledges the assist- 
ance rendered by the Jioint Provincial Legis- 
lative Board of the Railway Brotherhoods, as 
well as by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. An account of the recent session 
of the New Brunswick Legislature will appear 
in the next issue. 


New labour 
legislation 
enacted in 

New Brunswick 


May, 1930 


On another page of this 


Progress of issue will be found a table 


old age giving the number of pen- 
pensions in sioners and the amounts 
Canada. disbursed in old age pen- 


sions in the five provinces 
of Canada in which the Old Age Pensions Act 
is now fully operative. These details relate 
to the first three months of 1930, the fiscal 
year 1929-30, and the whole period since the 
Act first began to take effect. The number 
of old age pensioners in Canada on March 31, 
1930, was 42,553. The final report of the Nova 
Scotia Old Age Pension Commission is also 
outlined on another page of this issue. 


The April issue of the 
Old Age Monthly Labor Review, 
Pensions published by the United 
systems in States Department of 
various © Labor, contains an article 
countries on “Old Age Pension and 


Insurance Systems in For- 
eign Countries,” this study having been un- 
dertaken in view of the movement towards 
establishing such a system in the United 
States (Lasor Gazerre, January, 1980, page 
4; March, 1930, page 255). Pointing out that 
existing systems of old age benefits are ot 
three types, namely, voluntary insurance, com- 
pulsory insurance, and public pensions, the 
writer proceeds to state the main points of dif- 
ference between these methods of relieving 
aged persons, as follows:— 


“Under a public pension system, aid is given 
only in case of actual dependency, and then 
only in accordance with the need of the in- 
dividual as established to the satisfaction of 
the administrative agency. The compulsory 
insurance system has a quite different theory. 
It seeks to provide that all working citizens 
shall have laid up for them, against their re- 
tirement from industry, an insurance fund 
which will support them in their old age. The 
old-age benefits thus received by a retired 
worker are therefore not dependent upon the 
degree of dependency or upon proof of need. 
On the other hand, this system provides only 
for persons who are or have been workers; 
it does not cover dependent persons who, for 
various reasons, may have reached old age 
without ever having had employment within 
the meaning of the law.” 

The compulsory-insurance principle, it is 
pointed out, has at present the greatest vogue. 
In general, the public pension system is 
favored by the British Dominions and the 
Scandinavian countries and dependencies (ex- 
cept Sweden), whereas the compulsory-insur- 
ance system is now in force in the principal 
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industrial countries of Europe, such as Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Italy. 

The article contains extensive tables giving 
the principal facts concerning the various 
existing systems. This information includes 
particulars of the schemes in force in the 
British Dominions, including Canada. 

In Australia, under the law of 1908, there 
were 139,367 persons drawing pensions in 1928. 
The pension age for men is 65 years or (60 
in cases of permanent disability) for men, and 
60 years for women, pensions being limited to 
those with property valued at not over £400, 
and with incomes not over £65 a year. The 
government bears the entire cost of this 
scheme. The maximum pension is £52 a year, 
which is reduced £1 for every £10 of property 
exceeding £50 exclusive of home. 

In the Irish Free State, all citizens over 70 
years of age with incomes not more than 
£39 5s. a year are entitled to pensions. In 
1925, 116,000 persons representing 58 per cent 
of the population over 70 years received pen- 
sions ranging from 1 shilling to 10 shillings 
per week, according to the amount of private 
income. The government bears the entire cost 
of this scheme. 

In Newfoundland,. under the law of 1911, 
needy aged persons over 75 years of age 
(widows at 65) receive pensions of $50 a year 
at the expense of the government. 


In the Union of South Africa, under the law 
of 1928 (Lapour Gazette, January, 1929, page 
2) pensions are payable to persons over 65 
years of age, subject to deductions for income, 
the amount of pension ranging from £3 to £60 
a year according to income. In the early 
months of 1929 there were 25,524 white, and 
8,101 coloured old age pensioners. The union 
government bears the entire cost of pensions. 


The Social Service Council 
of Canada, at its annual 
convention held early this 
month at Toronto, adopted 
a resolution to ask the 
Dominion Government to 
arrange a conference with the Provincial Gov- 
ernments for the purpose of drafting provin- 
cial legislation to give effect to the Washing- 
ton 8-hour day convention and other conven- 
tions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference of the League of Nations. 

The Provincial Governments are to be asked 
also to establish arbitration boards for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. 

It was further proposed that the National 
Research Council of Canada should undertake 
research work into social and economic sub- 
jects, but that, if the executive council should 
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find that this was impracticable, steps should 
be taken to secure the establishment of a 


Canadian Council on Social and Economic 
Research. 

On May 2, on the motion 
Separate of the Prime Minister, the 
Ministry of House of Commons adopt- 
Fisheries ed a resolution to divide 
created the Department of Marine 


and Fisheries into two sep- 
arate departments of the government. In 
speaking on the resolution Mr. King said: 
“For some time past it has been felt that the 
fisheries resources of this country should re- 
ceive the attention of a separate ministry. 
Canada is rich in her natural resources of 
agriculture, fisheries, lumbering, mining and 
power. From the point of view of value, it is 
believed that the fisheries resources are second 
in the list of natural resources. As compared 
with the fisheries resources of other countries 
of the world, we have in our deep sea and 
inland fisheries the largest and most valuable 
anywhere to be found.” 

The Prime Minister stated further that 
“when the two departments are separated, it 
is contemplated to effect a measure of re- 
organization in regard to the work of some of 
the other departments. We believe such a re- 
organization would be very much in the in- 
terests of the country. For example, to-day 
dredging of rivers and harbours is carried on 
largely by the Department of Public Works; 
it is also carried on to some extent by the 
Department of Railways and Canals. The 
government has felt that from the point of 
view of efficiency and economy a much needed 
improvement would be effected if the work of 
dredging were concentrated in the department 
which deals more particularly with marine 
affairs. At later time there will accordingly 
be a reorganization of the Marine Department 
along lines which will enlarge the work of that 
department in this and other particulars. That 
department will be able to give its attention 
more exclusively to marine affairs, while the 
very important phases of the fisheries indus- 
try it will be possible to give much more in 
the way of attention by having those matters 
placed under a separate minister. That is 
the purpose of the present legislation.” 


At a public meeting held at 
Toronto on April 25, Dr. 
J. W. MacMillan, chairman 
of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Ontario, intimated 
that the Board was about 
to issue new regulations governing the work- 
ing hours of retail store employees. He stated 
that the regulations would be similar to those 
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already in force in the laundry industry 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1924, page 224), pro- 
viding that the work period for which the 
minimum wages are paid must not be less 
than 44 or more than 50 hours a week. Work 
in excess of 50 hours is counted as overtime 
and paid for at not less than the minimum 
wage rates, reckoned on the basis of a 50- 
hour week. On the other hand work for less 
than 44 hours a week may be counted as 
“short time,” and paid for at not less than 
the minimum rates reckoned proportionately 
to the regular weekly work period in the 
establishment concerned. 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 


Medical aid tion Board of Ontario has 
under published a bulletin con- 
Ontario © taining the surgical fees and 
Compensation other information concern- 
Act ing Medical Aid under the 

Act. In an introductory 
note it is pointed out that when the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed 
in 1914 it made no provision for Medi- 
cal Aid. This was left to be taken care of 
by the injured workman himself. In 1917 
medical aid not exceeding one month in any 
case was provided for, and in 1919 this was 
extended to include all medical aid necessary 
as a result of the accident. Medical Aid in- 
cludes medical and surgical aid and hospital 
and skilled nursing services. It has also been 
extended to include provision of artificial 
members and apparatus, with repairs for one 
year. It extends to all accidents covered by 
the Act, no matter what the length of dis- 
ability. Not all employments, however, are 
covered by this service, but only those in the 
industries specified in Schedule 1 and Sche- 
dule 2 of the Act. These, however, are very 
numerous, the largest omissions being farm- 
ing and mercantile occupations. In Schedule 
2 industries (including railways, express, tele- 
graph, Dominion telephone, and navigation 
companies, and municipal bodies, etc., except 
where transferred to Schedule 1) the employer . 
provides the benefits prescribed by the Act, 
while in the much more numerous list of in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 employers pay assess- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
to form an accident fund, out of which the 
Board pays compensation and medical aid; 
and medical aid accordingly is in Schedule 2 
cases to be provided by the employer and 
in Schedule 1 cases by the Board. However, 
in all cases where a doctor is not required, 
first aid and ambulance and transportation 
to doctor, hospital or home, are provided by 
the employer at his own expense. The Board 
up to the present time has left the choice of 
doctor as far as possible to the workman and 
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the employer jointly, leaving the field open 
to all members of the profession, except only 
where the dealings with any individual doctor 
have been found unsatisfactory. 

The Act provides that the fees for medical 
aid “shall not be more than would be prop- 
erly and reasonably charged to the workman 
if himself paying the bill,” and, like the al- 
lowance of compensation, they are determined 
by the Board. 


A conference of represen- 


Conference of tatives of all branches of 


textile textile manufacturing and 
industries in garment and clothing in- 
Canada dustries of Canada is to be 


held during the coming 
summer for the purpose mainly of discussing 
problems of merchandising and distribution. 
In announcing the conference the Canadian 
Textile Journal points out that no manu- 
facturing industry in the Dominion is more 
diversified than textiles in regard both to its 
wide distribution throughout the country and 
to the number of its employees. Textile and 
garment factories exist In numerous urban 
centres in every province, and are the largest 
employers of labour with the exception of the 
agricultural and wood products industries. 
“Tt is plain, therefore,” the Journal continues, 
“that the industry performs a valuable eco- 
nomic function in the expansion and develop- 
ment of this country, and it is purely from 
this economic viewpoint that the two great 
branches of the industry, primary manu- 
facturing and converting, will get together 
shortly to investigate their problems.” 

The program of the forthcoming conference 
will include a discussion of such questions as 
the abnormal number of commercial failures, 
particularly in the garment and clothing indus- 
tries in recent years. The Conference will 
also discuss the question of compiling ade- 
quate statistical information concerning the 
movement of domestic and imported textiles 
in distribution, and the use to be made of 
statistics in relation to the actual sale of mer- 
chandise through the wholesale and retail 
trades. Steps will also be taken further 
towards a complete physical and economic sur- 
vey of the textile industries of the Dominion. 
Committees are already working on the de- 
tails of the program, which will be announced 
shortly. 


Early in April the Male 
British Columbia Minimum Wage Board of 
Male Minimum British Columbia received 
Wage Act from caretakers, janitors 

and night watchmen in the 
Province an application for the establish- 
ment of a minimum rate of wages under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, 1929. The peti- 
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tioners supported their application by a 
statement of their existing conditions of 
work, alleging long hours and low wages. 

In regard to the application of the drug 
store employees, a new hearing has been 
granted by the Board, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal having reversed the recent 
judgment of Mr. Justice Murphy confirming 
the earlier decision of the Board in regard 
to this application (Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1930, page 282). On the first occasion the 
Board found that the occupation of the appli- 
cants, being a “profession,” did not fall 
within the scope of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act. The Court of Appeal ruled, on the 
contrary, that the business of drug store 
clerks is an “occupation ” within the meaning 
of the Act, this ruling opening the way for 
the granting of a new hearing. 


A Bill to regulate the hours 
of work in industrial under- 
takings has been introduced 
in the British Parliament 
by Miss Bondfield, Minis- 
ter of Labour. The bill is 
based upon the Washington Hours Convention 
of 1919. It limits the ordinary working hours 
of workers in industrial undertakings to eight 
in any day and forty-eight in any week (the 
“ statutory limits”). Extensions of the limits 
are allowed as follows:— 


8-hour day 
measure 
proposed in 
Great Britain 


(a) workers who are employed for less than 
eight hours on any day of the week may 
be employed up to nine hours on all or 
any of the other days subject to the 
weekly maximum of 48 hours. 

(b) the hours of shift workers may be ar- 
ranged so as to average not more than 
48 hours over two or over three weeks. 

(c) the employment of workers upon con- 
tinuous processes may extend to 56 
hours weekly upon an average over three 
weeks, 


For the “statutory limits” of working hours 
other limits may be substituted on the agreed 
proposals of organizations of employers and 
of workers, subject to a weekly average of not 
more than 48 hours. 

The working of 48 hours in a week of five 
days or less may be permitted subject to the 
agreement of the workers’ organization. 

Preparatory and complementary work and 
essentially intermittent work may be permit- 
ted outside the statutory hmits. 

Overtime may be worked in order to deal 
with pressure of work which cannot be dealt 
with during the ordinary working hours of the 
workers available. The payment for overtime 
must be at not less than time-and-a-quarter. 
Overtime must not exceed 32 hours in any 
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period of 28 days; this maximum may be 
varied by regulation or order. - 

The restrictions upon working hours do not 
apply in case of accidents and other emergen- 
cies, 

Employers are required to notify workers of 
their ordinary working hours and to keep 
records of hours worked. 

Clauses 8 and 9 deal with the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Bill, including the 
appointment of inspectors and the penalties 
for contravention. 

Before making any order or any regulation 
relating to the arrangement of working hours, 
the Minister is required to consult organiza- 
tions representing the employers and workers 
who will be affected. No such order or regu- 
lation affecting workers to whom Part IV of 
the Railways Act, 1921, applies may be made 
unless it is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation by the railway companies and the 
railway trade unions jointly or by the Central 
Wages Board or the National Wages Board. 
All regulations and orders are to be laid be- 
fore both Houses of Parliament. 

The Minister is given power to suspend the 
operation of the Bill in case of national emer- 
gency. 

The Bill applies to work in mines (except 
underground in coal mines), in quarries, in 
factories and workshops of all kinds, upon 
building and works of construction, at docks 


and upon warehousing and transport under 
contract. 


The Economist, in its issue 
48-hour-week in of April 12, stated that the 
Great Britain three measures of special 

interest to the trade unions, 
the ratification of the Washington Hours Con- 
vention, the amendment of the Trades Union 
Act of 1927, and the Factories Bill, were to be 
delayed much longer than was anticipated by 
the unions when the Government came into 
office. “For some time,” it is stated, “consulta- 
tions have proceeded with the officials of the 
unions, who feared that some of the provisions 
of the Washington (eight-hour day) Conven- 
tion might adversely affect their own agree- 
ments with employers’ organizations. The 
most serious view of this possibility was taken 
by the railway unions, whose working-time 
arrangements for locomotive men and some 
other grades are of a complicated nature to fit 
in with operating requirements and the guar- 
anteed week. The draft of the Bill, however, 
seems to have satisfied the union officials that 
what they regarded as menaced interests have 
been fully safeguarded by the interpretation 
of the clauses of the Convention providing for 
elasticity in certain circumstances. Agreement 
has, therefore, been reached, and the draft 


has also received the approval of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress. When 
the text is published, it will undoubtedly be 
submitted to exceptionally close scrutiny by 
the employers’ organizations in the industries 
affected, and the attitude of their representa- 
tives during the discussions at Geneva last 
year on the question of revision suggests that 
an effort will be made to rally strong opposi- 
tion.” 


The Industrial Relations 
Section of Princeton Uni- 
versity has published a new 
memorandum containing 
statements of opinion on 
the experience of the five-day week in indus- 
try in the United States. These statements 
are so classified as to bring out the opinions 
of both employers and workers’ representa- 
tives on the effects of the short working week 
on production, economy of operation, work- 
ers’ leisure, unemployment, and general pros- 
perity. It is pointed out that the most im- 
portant recent development has been the 
agreement in the New York building trades in 
August, 1929, by which 150,000 workers were 
placed upon a five-day week schedule at a ten 
per cent advance in wages. 

At the last annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour it was stated that in 
addition to building tradesmen, printing crafts- 
men have the five-day week in a number of 
establishments. The women’s garment unions 
have the five-day week for 12,000 members, 
while the men’s garment unions have estab- 
lished it for 5,000. The fur workers of Bos- 
ton, Chicago and New York have the five- 
day week; also, the cloth hat makers of Mil- 
waukee, New York and Philadelphia, the wood 
carvers of Boston, New York City and Roches- 
ter; the upholsterers in Boston and New York 
City. Photo-Engravers have the five-day 
week during summer months and under their 
agreements will successively increase its ap- 
plication until it extends throughout the year. 
A number of local unions directly affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labour par- 
ticularly the office employees’ unions, are also 
enjoying the five-day week. 

A preface to the memorandum shows that 
the five-day week is not new to industry, 
although the present emphasis upon it dates 
back to 1926 only. A survey at the close of 
that year by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics indicates that of the em- 
ployees included approximately thirty-two and 
three-tenths per cent of those in the men’s 
clothing industry, six per cent of union mem- 
bership in the building trades, particularly the 
lathers, painters, and plasterers, and about five 
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per cent of the newspaper printing trades were 
working on the five-day week or what was 
substantially a five-day week. 

“The movement,” it is stated, “ican be un- 
derstood only as a part of the long struggle 
to shorten the working period, and many of 
the arguments for and against its adoption 
could be duplicated from those used during the 
years when seventy-two and sixty-eight hours 
a week were giving way to fifty-four and to 
the eight-hour day. A new argument, how- 
ever, is used by those who support the five-day 
week. This argument, to which Mr. Ford has 
given wide publicity, is that since wage earn- 
ers constitute an important part of the market 
for our industrial products, they must have 
both leisure and sufficient wages to purchase 
enough goods to keep industry producing at 
a rapid rate. In other words, prosperity does 
not depend on long working hours and low 
wages, but upon shorter hours and high wages.” 

Later information shows that the five-day 
week, which was generally adopted last year 
in the New York Building trades, has been ex- 
tended by the decision of the San Francisco 
Builders’ Exchange to apply the shorter week 
to mechanics employed on building as from 
January 1 last. Members of the building 
trades working in factories and shops are ex- 
cluded from this arrangement. The new sched- 
ule makes the whole of Saturday a holiday, 
and subject to the usual payment for over- 
time. Slackness in the building industry, 
which has resulted in some unemployment, 
was the reason for the innovation. 


In an address before the 
“Plastic working National Metal Trades As- 
to stabilize sociation at its recent con- 
vention in New York City, 
Leonor F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, ex- 
plained how that company had stabilized the 
employment of its shop crafts and track forces 
so as to assure them of steady work through- 
out the year. In 1922, following the strike of 
railroad shop men, the management, he said 
inaugurated an “ elastic work day” which 
cave the men employment for eight to ten 
hours a day at the same hourly or piece rates 
as a six-day week. The plan provided that no 
new men should be hired until an increase in 
work required more than sixty hours of labour 
per week. During the recent slackening of 
business, Mr. Loree said, not one man lost his 
job; the problem of curtailing work was solved 
by the men themselves, who voluntarily went 
on a five-day week and eight-hour day rather 
than have any of their associates dismissed. 
“The operation of our elastic work-day plan 
has had a marked effect upon the continuity of 


day 
employment 


employment,” he declared. “The maximum 
number of employees in our maintenance 
branches in 1920 was 10,050 and the minimum 
8,136, a variation of 1,914. By 1929, the maxi- 
mum dropped to 6,118 and the minimum to 
5,700 a variation of 418, the labour turnover 
being reduced by 78:2 per cent.” 


The “American Labour 
American Year Book” for 1930 has 
Labour Year been published by the 
Book, 1930 Labour Research Depart- 


ment of the Rand School 
of Social Science (New York) in its annual 
series. The new volume is concise and well 
arranged, giving a clear view of the labour 
situation and of the most significant events of 
the past year in the United States, and in 
many other countries. The year 1929 is char- 
acterized as “one of the most significant since 
the end of the World War,” particularly in 
regard to the bringing together of the ques- 
tions of rationalization and unemployment in 
some of the principal industrial countries of 
the world. The “labour diary ” deals with the 
history of the past year under the following 
aspects: industrial and social conditions; 
trade union organization; strikes and lock- 
outs; labour politics; labour legislation; court 
decisions affecting labour; civil liberties; 
workers’ education; labour banking and insur- 
ance; co-operation; and international relations 
of labour. The Year Book also contains a 
chapter on the labour movement in other 
countries, and concludes with a list of books 
published during the past year on labour and 
economic questions, and an _ International 
Labour Directory. It contains a full index 
which adds to its value as a work of refer- 
ence. 


The unemployment benefit 
schemes instituted by em- 
ployers in Great Britain to 
supplement the government 
contributory system are de- 
scribed in the March issue 
of the International Labour Review, published 
by the International Labour Office at Geneva. 
On the general subject of unemployment in- 
surance the writers point out that “in Great 
Britain, at least, the need for such insurance 
is no longer seriously contested. As a con- 
tribution to the welfare and efficiency of the 
worker, as a guarantee of social stability, as a 
means of reducing the disastrous waste of 
human capital which prolonged unemployment 
involves, it is recognized to be indispensable.” 

The State scheme, it is stated, is designed to 
afford merely a necessary minimum standard 
of protection against the hazards of unem- 
ployment. “ More than this the State does not 
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at present attempt to do. Where individual 
firms or industries, or groups of workers or 
employers, wish to establish higher standards, 
or institute supplementary schemes designed 
to supply their own special needs, they are 
free to take such steps as they think fit. The 
State raises no obstacles, and is even prepared, 
in certain directions, to assist. The number 
of cases in which special schemes have been 
successfully instituted is proof at once of the 
readiness of progressive employers to take the 
initiative in this direction, and of the desira- 
bility of leaving them, as the British unem- 
plovment insurance system has in fact left 
them, the freedom to do so. 


‘Although a considerable variety of indus- 
tries is represented in the list of additional 
benefit schemes, the actual number of workers 
covered can scarcely be more than fifty or 
sixty thousand—a number which may seem in- 
significant by comparison with the twelve mil- 
lions covered by the national unemployment 
insurance scheme. Additional benefit schemes 
are, however, a new development, and their 
significance is not to be measured, at this stage, 
by any such numerical ratio. Their chief im- 
portance lies in the solution they offer to one 
of the most difficult problems of unemploy- 
ment insurance—the problem of raising the 
skilled worker’s benefit to what might be 
termed as ‘ efficiency level.” 


The writers comment upon the substantial 
nature of the benefits paid by the majority 
of the schemes now in effect. In several cases 
the aim is to ensure that the worker when 
unemployed shall enjoy an income almost as 
great as he can earn while at work. ‘“ There 
is a notable difference” they point out, “ be- 
tween this and the attitude of critics who con- 
demn the low rate of benefit provided by the 
State scheme as a ‘dole’ which is excessive 
in amount and demoralising in effect. The 
difference is due in part, no doubt, to a realiza- 
tion that it is the unemployment, and not the 
‘dole’, which tends to demoralize.” 


The additional benefit schemes are chiefly 
important, it is considered, as a device, cap- 
able of more extensive application, for paying 
the deserving—and, in particular, the skilled 
worker—more adequate benefits without pay- 
ing the undeserving too much. “ The inability 
of the national system of compulsory flat-rate 
insurance to provide the unemployed skilled 
worker with an income sufficient to maintain 
his standard of living must, it is clear, be 
recognized as a serious defect. In the interest 
of the community, no less than of industry 
itself, some machinery must be devised to 
eliminate the waste of human capital thus in- 
volved.” 


On April 15, the “ Bankers’ 


Centralized Industrial Development 
control of Company” was organized 
rationalization in London. The Economist, 


in its issue of April 19, 
describes this new organiza- 
tion for developing plans 
for financial assistance to industry as fol- 
lows :— 

“The object of the company is to examine 
schemes of rationalization submitted by the 
basic industries of the country, and, as an 
indication that it is not the purpose of the 
new concern to enter into competition with 
the ordinary business of existing financial in- 
stitutions, it is intended that the new com- 
pany shall not deal with individual companies 
but only with industries as a whole, or with 
regional sections of industries. If schemes are 
approved, the good offices of the company 
will be available for assisting the industry to 
secure the necessary capital; but this will be 
done through existing agencies, and not by 
the new company itself. Its purpose is rather 
to ensure that if satisfactory schemes are 
framed they will have the co-operative assist- 
ance of the City. The approval of the com- 
pany will be evidence that the scheme in 
question has been endorsed by the best ex- 
pert advice which the company can secure, 
and that the demand for capital that the 
scheme involves, without being guaranteed in 
advance, will have the support of the institu- 
tions most competent to ensure that it will 
be forthcoming. It is hoped, therefore, that 
the formation of the company will encourage 
industries to work out satisfactory plans. It 
has, however, been clearly indicated that it is 
not the intention of the promoters of the 
scheme to find money for buying out old con- 
cerns, but that the new capital found shall be 
used for the reconstruction of plant and for 
placing our basic industries in the forefront 
as regards technical equipment and organiza- 
HLON OM, 

“ Whether the new company will hasten the 
process of rationalization, time alone will 
show. The new concern can never be in the 
position that joint-stock banks to-day occupy 
in relation to many industrial undertakings, 
namely, that of creditors; and it cannot, 
therefore, exercise the financial pressure 
which the joint-stock banks are able to do. 
Nor can it be said, speaking broadly, that 
schemes of rationalization have hitherto been 
held up for want of financial backing. The 
long delay has rather been due to personal 
difficulties, the absorption of British industrial 
leaders in their own particular problems, their 
lack of experience of big associations, and 
traditional individualism, These hindrances 
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are breaking down under pressure of circum- 
stances. .. . Things are moving in the direc- 
tion which the founders of the company have 
in mind; if it can smooth away financial 
difficulties and ensure that schemes of ration- 
alization are based upon the all-important 
condition of more economical production, it 
will have fulfilled a role of the utmost national 
importance.” 


Unemployment The Stable Money Asso- 
and monetary ciation, which was formed 
fluctuations last year with headquarters 


at New York (Lasour 
Gazerts, December, 1929, page 1332) has re- 
printed the report presented to the 12th 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, Geneva, 1929, on “ Unemployment and 
Monetary Fluctuations.” Copies of the re- 
print will be forwarded, free of charge, upon 
request made to the Association (104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City). The report shows 
that “unstable conditions of employment fol- 
low from the alternate rise and fall in the 
general price level,” and that “ fluctuations in 
the purchasing power of gold are indisputably 
a cause of unemployment.” A leaflet prepared 
for the Association by Mr, Norman Lombard, 
its executive director says:—‘ Let it once be 
publicly recognized by industrial leaders and 
bankers that the stabilization of our money 
would work strongly toward the elimination 
of unemployment—so far as this is due to 
business instability—and they will regard such 
stabilization as one fundamental to economic 
progress and prosperity.” It is pointed out 
that any safeguard against unemployment is 4 
corresponding insurance of industrial and 
social soundness and peace. Hence it is pro- 
portionately worthy of practical endeavour. 





The Postmaster General announced in the 
House of Commons on May 9 that in future 
all contracts for the collection of mail frcem 
letter boxes and for parcel delivery in the city 
of Toronto, would contain the fair wage and 
eight-hour day clause. Mr. Venoit said that 
the new contracts now being put up for 
tender called for an 8-hour day and a 44-hour 
week, instead of the former 10-hour day. 
Under the new arrangements, cities having 
similar delivery contracts to: that of the city 
of Toronto will adopt the eight-hour clause, 
and the wages prevailing in the district will 
be paid for that class of work. 





The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
has rejected the colliery owners’ proposal for 
a variation in the hours of work embodied in 
the Coal Mines Bill. The owners wanted, 


instead of the working shift of seven hours 
and a half, a total limitation of hours to 
forty-five a week or ninety a fortnight, with 
a less rigid limitation of the length of each 
shift. The proposal they finally put forward 
was that the Bill should be amended so 2s 
to permit the working of an eight-hour shitt 
on five days of the week, with a five-hour 
shift on Saturday—making up the same weekly 
total as the hours now in the Bill. This the 
Miners’ Federation has now rejected. It is 
now assumed that the Bill will go through 
the House of Lords unchanged in respect ot 
the hours prescribed. 





Child welfare should be regarded as being 
a branch of general social welfare, and can be 
carried forward only in connection with gen- 
eral schemes for the benefit of the whole 
community. This opinion is expressed in the 
17th annual report of the Director of Child 
Welfare of Nova Scotia for the year ending 
September 30, 1929. The director looks for 
progress in the future in the public recogni- 
tion of this principle. “Our Children’s Aid 
Societies must broaden their work and increase 
their staff with trained social workers qualified 
to do family and community social work in 
rural districts.” Among other provincial 
measures affecting children in the province 
the Director makes a strong appeal for the 
enactment of a Mothers’ Allowances Act, as 
recommended by the Royal Commission m 
1921 (Lasour Gazerrn, October, 1921, page 
1235). The report contains a review of the 
vork of the Children’s Aid Societies at the 
different centres in the province. 





A Reading Course in Labour 
Relations 

The American Library Association has 
published an essay on “Capital and Labor,” 
by Mr. John A. Fitch, of the New York 
School of Social Work, being a brief intro- 
duction to a suggested course of reading on 
this subject. The books recommended in the 
course are as follows:—‘“Mainsprings of Men,” 
by Whiting Williams; “The Labor Problem,” 
by James Arthur Estey; “The Labor 
Problem,” by Warren B. Catlin; “American 
Labor Dynamics,” J. B. S. Hardman, editor ; 
“The New Leadership in Industry,’ by Sam 
A. Lewisohn; “A Theory of the Labor Move. 
ment,” by Selig Perlman; “The Causes of 
Industrial Unrest,” by John A. Fitch. 

The “course” forms part of the “Reading 
with a Purpose” series, issued by the Assocla- 
tion as part of its educational program and 
not for profit. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end of 

April was reported by the superintend- 

ents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows.:— 

Backward weather had retarded spring farm 
work in the province of Nova Scotia, although 
some progress was being made. Fishing 
catches were reported as good, and prepara- 
tions were being made for lobster fishing at 
the first of May. Lumber operations in the 
woods were quiet, with river-driving just 
commencing. Such construction work as was 
being carried on throughout the province, 
chiefly centering in Halifax, was progressing 
rather favourably. The coal mines showed 
fairly good production, with prospects rather 
favourable. Manufacturing, including the iron 
and steel group, was normally busy. In the 
women’s divisions there was an increased de- 
mand for women domestic workers. 

As in Nova Scotia, spring farm work in New 
Brunswick was being delayed by backward 
weather. Although fishing had been inter- 
fered with by storms very heavy catches 
were reported. Log driving had already 
started, and some men were being placed for 
this work. Manufacturing showed practically 
an unchanged condition. Building and con- 
struction reported renewed activity at Monc- 
ton and Saint John. Transportation was fairly 
brisk. The demand for women domestic work- 
ers was reported ag normal. 

With the advent of spring, Quebec employ- 
ment offices showed an increased number of 
orders for farm workers. Orders for logging 
drivers reported at the offices in the province 
were substantially increased. Manufacturing 
activity in the different industrial centres 
showed a moderate though noticeable, im- 
provement in activity. The building trades, 
owing to the return of spring weather condi- 
tions, showed acceleration in employment, and 
many orders for workers, both skilled and un- 
skilled, were being listed. Trade, retail and 
wholesale, showed improvement, with good 
prospects. The usual shortage of women do- 
mestic workers was becoming noticeable once 
more. 

With a sufficient supply of suitable appli- 
cants available at the employment offices 
throughout Ontario, an increase in the number 
of farm orders was noted. The commence- 
ment of river driving in the northern sections 
of the province means the opening up of work, 
which will absorb quite a number of appli- 
cants who have been waiting for such em- 


ployment. The mining industry remained 
normal. The manufacturing industries showed 
a tendency toward quietness, and no upward 
Swing was indicated. Fairly large numbers of 
men were available for employment in the 
building and construction trades, but this 
situation was being relieved at a number of 
centres where work of this character was open- 
ing up. The demand for women domestic 
workers remained rather steady. 

Manitcba reports showed that seeding had 
progressed very favourably, and vacancies no- 
tified for farm ‘help declined accordingly. 
There was scarcely any demand for workers 
for the logging industry, or for the mining 
industry in the northern part of the province. 
Railway construction work was opening up 
and early orders were being received. Build- 
ing construction in Winnipeg was running be- 
hind last year in volume, although the amount 
of work in prospect was fairly good. Orders 
for casual labour were more than outnum- 
bered by suitable applicants available. An 
increase in placements in the female domestic 
section was shown. 

With the approach of the peak season for 
seeding, requirements for farm orders were on 
the decrease, and applicants were relatively 
plentiful. Some additional workers were be- 
ing placed on railway construction. Other- 
wise, building construction showed the usual 
seasonal upward tendency, although many 
tradesmen remained idle. Even though the 
demand for labour for casual jobs showed an 
increase, such positions as were offering were 
easily taken care of. There was not much 
activity in the placement of women domestic 
workers. 

In the province of Alberta vacancies for 
farm help were not numerous, as seeding was 
well on its way to completion: early advices 
indicated that crops were off to a good start. 
Building construction was fairly brisk in the 
different centres, while building mechanics 
and labourers unemployed were fairly numer- 
ous. Very few orders were being received in 
the logging group. Demands for general la- 
bour were fair, but plenty of applicants were 
available. The coal mining industry was 
quite inactive. Vacancies for women domes- 
tic workers were not particularly numerous. 

A few placements were being made in the 
logging and allied industries in British Co- 
lumbia, but no signs of a general or substan- 
tial improvement in this group were reported. 
The metal mining industries of the province 
continued to operate normally. Some indica- 
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tions of a revival of activity in the comstruc- General conditions as affecting the demand 
tion line were in evidence, but applicants for for women domestic workers in this province 
such work were fairly plentiful. Manufactur- were improving, largely due to the require- 
ing industries showed practically no change. ments for workers for summer hotels. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 






















1930 1929 
April March February April March February 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Cai be eel any. ea 204,683,851) 149,071,910} 164,671,148) 252,810,151) 180,854,473 

Imports, merchandise for . 

CODSUMP GION, ...iss,2). . . spa [Rtas ciel, sis eee 112,991, 460 80,922,161 97,517,207; 185,289,621 97,042,055 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |............-- 89,595,317 66, 689, 817 65, 727, 599 114, 763,270 82,259,345 
Customs duty. collected... . ton musme itn se: «ise e 18,379,273 13, 033, 490 16,172,715 22,269, 412 15,506, 308 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS Pr Ses ins clea cP EIR + cette aie 3,092, 042,070] 2,815,024, 273) 3,623,303,192| 3,982,171,969] 3,427, 281,316 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ |...........-+- 162,860,748] 158,630,027} 170,932,697) 188,726,256] 162,332,853 
Bank depositsusavil@s.....<ase Sieiey cee cece ee 1,445, 311,592} 1,489, 735, 775)) 1,508,351,619} 1,512,079,960) 1,518,536, 768 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........++- 1,346, 726,423] 1,361, 998,574] 1,320, 489,538) 1,294,059,127| 1,248, 466, 643 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common Stocks..........0..0000- 166°5 157-6 155-3 191-8 192-6 209-4 

Preferred StOCKS?. ....:.s s!sjeee cee 103-4 100-9 98 - 8) 104-3 106-8 108-1 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 101-3 101-3 102-3 103-3 101-3 98-1 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 

MUTT OCT retin cic iare's: 510s « 0. oe 91-7 91-9 94-0) 94-1 96-1 95-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

Polen os h,, ce Oa 21-53 21-96 22-12 21-30 21-52 21-41 
(3) Business failures, number........ 177 198 209 143 181 175 
(3) Business failures, liabilities.. $ 2,005,770 3,548,571 7,539,155 2,480,120 2,505, 601 2,417,189 
(2) Employment, Index Number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures....... 107°8 110-2 111-6 110-4 111-4 110-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 10:8 11-5 10:8 6-0 6:8 6°3 
EMM yer ation es .. ge ike 22 5c. Se ee eers cutee ea: 14,576 3, 963 29,11 14,811 4,634 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue, 

SUOI@HE EE <3 ay. « See cars 224,004 237,774 231, 660 261,370 259, 457 264,214 

(6) Canadian Nationa] Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... $ 18,310,024 18, 453,105 16,451, 201 23,210,729 22,888, 042 19,614,509 

(7) Operating expenses...... ty Oe eos one Cant Rene Se oe 15, 720, 707 17,852,257 16,903,677 16,460, 137 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 
QTOSS Carnings........... Siete Oe 14, 205, 485 12,053,903 17,529,372 17,538,585 14, 458, 245 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Thiet toa Sk ROA ee HOS a eee 12,106, 863 11, 202,411 14,338,805 13,582,309 12,666,872 
Steam railways, freight in 
PONLLOS TAG W525). ac oe semen Medea eo otate era lle cic. Acton chess. 2 2,167,340, 738 2,833,247, 704] 3,166, 726,527) 2,866,800, 184 
Building permits.............. Su. | ater Soiehe sink: 13,352, 640 8,827,870 29,621,097 24,068,018 10,465,330 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 48,778, 600 24, 263, 000 28, 464, 400 43,328, 200 27,125,300 28, 425,800 
Mineral production— 

IPAPATOM Et Aaatetis cies. « so .4 ee ates tons 72,339 74,582 70, 600 79,341 86,176 93,939 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 7,389 117, 487 106, 612 122,102 137,158 117,445 

OTTO ALLOW Scnu - oediccie,de cients tons 102, 681 5,279 4,821 5,744 5,972 5,790 

Gao eee eet dae oe caer TOUS |Peia. see es 1,129,571 1,185,458 1,393, 247 1,370,384 1,610,528 
Crude petroleum imports...... Peace H Pel | cael At ek) ER 65, 920, 000 73,746,000 65, 658, 000 73,025,000 45,483,000 
Rubber 1mports.., 4.0 © «0's she WD Sealers eoccctucs oeieie 8, 457, 000 5,039, 000 7,117,000 11,112,000 6,514,000 
Cottonhimports. Ve os ise eee Tbss |} eee ee 10,327,000 7,673, 000 12,201, 000 16,671,000 13,089,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

LOUIE Sy Eye ieee Ne ENE GLU serie nctas seyret: 202,062,191)  165,376,408/| 230,460,000} 285,493,890) 154,106,766 
Biouriproduetions 2%... ites ROLES RO EAA aek GPa Shara heb annie Pete aalaPe saute Serra 1,606,000 1,631,000 1,600,000 
Sugar manufactured........... ASRS RABE SAE Cee ROL Sor a eae 54, 400, 000 61,618, 000 54,461,000 44,463,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ keweh?| See eee 49,661,000 49, 700, 000 46,970,000 47,436,000 48,088,000 
(8) Sales: of insurance..... «> << deme bal | sce eae dis 49,924, 000 45,159,000 52,901, 000 49,066, 000 46,957,000 
INGWASprints... eho 5 Lv. on ss « cnatete tonal |) eer 207,490 189, 154 221,784 218,147 187,200 
Automobiles) passenger. .. tr. eaceaiteiicl.- bates soe 17,165 13,021 34,392 32,833 28, 486 

10) Index of physical volume of 

va rene” % See 0. Re PIISSEER Set eee 159-2 155-0 184-7 194-0 183-7 
{ AnGusirial production... «<seeeealioc ais as cuscu = + 167-0 164°3 197-5 200-1 203-1 
HP OMANUIACUDEING 7... 806s 0s 5 emma nib Ree R IS cakes 161-1 153-6 209-7 208-0 179-8 
r 
"Wicletiiove) Stel! pobieiip neh irmer piri ey he ak en ara oa a ne ts 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. : (8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(3) Bradstreet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months (°) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending April 26, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. _ ’ : 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, _Imanufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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Leer eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee a ee ee hn alll 


Employment at the beginning 
of April showed a decline 
which was somewhat larger 
than that noted on April 1, 
1929; this was partly due to unusually large 
seasonal contractions in logging camps, in 
which there has been exceptional activity 
during the past winter. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated returns from 7,153 firms 
whose staffs aggregated 941.427 persons, com- 
pared with 961,182 in the preceding month. 
The index number (based on the 1926 average 
as 100) stood at 107°8, as compared with 110-2 
on March 1, 1930, and 110-4, 102°3,.97°4, 92-5, 
88:3, 90°4, 88-7, 81:8 and 85:1 on April 1, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921 respectively. Thus the index at the 
beginning of April, though lower than one year 
ago, was considerably higher than in the spring 
of 1928 or any earlier year of the record. 

All provinces except British Columbia re- 
ported reduced employment, the losses in Que- 
bec and Ontario being ereatest. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, there was a further decrease 
in employment; manufacturing, mining and 
construction were slacker and logging showed 
important seasonal losses, while shipping was 
decidedly brisker. In Quebec, manufactures 
showed heightened activity, and mining, trans- 
portation and construction afforded more em- 
ployment, while logging reported very large, 
seasonal contractions. In Ontario, pronounced 
seasonal losses were shown in logging, while 
manufactures and construction, transportation 
and services recorded large increases in em- 
ployment. In the Prairie Provinces, the ce- 
cline took place chiefly in manufacturing, 
logging and mining, the slackness in the last 
two being seasonal in character. In British 
Columbia, the greatest gains were in manu- 
facturing, transportation and construction, 
while mining and logging released some help. 


Employment increased in Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor and the Ad- 
jacent Border Cities and Vancouver, while 
losses were noted in Hamilton and Winnipeg. 
In Montreal, iron and steel, electrical ap- 
paratus and textile factories and transporta- 
tion recorded heightened activity, while the 
fluctuations in other industries were sheht. 
In Quebec, manufacturing, construction and 
transportation 1egistered the most outstanding 
gains, while there were only small changes in 
other industries. In Toronto, considerable 
increases were registered in manufacturing, 
notably of iron and steel products. Other 
groups showed little general change. In Ot- 


J}UMPLOYERS’ 
REPORTS 


tawa, there was a small advance, chiefly in 
manufacturing. In Hamilton, manufacturing 
afforded heightened employment, but con- 
struction released employees. In Windsor and 
the Adjacent Border Cities, there was pro- 
nounced expansion, principally in automobile 
plants. In Winnipeg, iron and steel plants 
were more active, but construction and trade 
were slacker. In Vancouver, the most marl:ed 
increases were in construction. 


An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further improvement in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel in- 
dustry; in addition, lumber, building material, 
textile and electrical apparatus plants afford- 
ed increased employment. Local and water 
transportation, building, highway and railway 
construction and services also reported im- 
provement. On the other hand, there were 
pronounced seasonal losses in logging, and 
smaller reductions in coal and metallic ore 
mines and in steam railway transportation 
and communications. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1930. 


The general trend of employ- 
ment among local trade unions 
at the close of March was 
slightly better than in the 
previous month, a number of trades and in- 
dustries showing some opening up of activity 
due chiefly to seasonal influences. Reports for 
March were tabulated from an aggregate of 
1,765 labour organizations, covering a mem- 
bership of 211,864 persons, 10°8 per cent of 
whom were idle at the close of the month con- 
trasted with 11°5 per cent in February. Em- 
ployment was, however, in lesser volume than 
in March last year, when the percentage of 
inactivity stood at 6:0. British Columbia, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan unions all reported slight employment ex- 
pansion when compared with February, while 
in Alberta, New Brunswick and Manitoba 
minor declines in activity occurred. A nom- 
inally improved situation was reported in 
Nova Scotia during March when compared 
with the same month last year, while the re- 
maining provinces reflected less favourable 
conditions, Alberta unions reporting the most 
noteworthy curtailment of operations. 


TrapE UNION 
REPORTS 


A review in greater detail of unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of 
March will be found on another page of this 
issue. 
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During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1930, references of persons to 
OFFICE employment made by the 
REPORTS offices of the Employment Ser- 

vice of Canada numbered 


24,492, while the placements effected totalled 
93,168. Of the latter, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 7,287 of men and 3,594 
of women, a total of 10,881 while placements 
in casual work were 12,287. Applications for 
work reported at the offices numbered 38,685, 
of which 27,394 were of men and 11,292 were 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 16,193 vacancies 
for men and 8,454 for women, a total of 24,647. 
An increase was shown in all transactions 
when the above figures were compared with 
those of the preceding month. Vacancies and 
placements, however, showed a decline from 
those of March last year, the records for 
February, 1930, showing 23,175 vacancies 
offered, 36,223 applications made and 22,073 
placements effected, while in March, 1929, 
there were recorded 27,695 vacancies, 37,104 
applications for work and 25,044 placements 
in regular and casual employment. ‘A report 
in detail of the work of the offices for the 
month of March, 1930, and also for the 
quarterly period, January to March, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED during March, 1930, was 

$13 352,640, as compared 


with $8,827,870 in the preceding month and 
with $24,068,018 in March a year ago. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the contracts awarded for April this year total- 
led $48,778,600, which is an increase of 12-7 
per cent over the volume reported for April, 
1929. Of the April 1930 total, $22,291,100 was 
for business buildings; $10,960,600 was for engi- 
neering purposes; $9,631,200 was for residential 
buildings. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during April by provinces was as fol- 
lows: Quebec, $18,624,500; Ontario, $18,021,- 
200; Alberta, $4,938,700; Saskatchewan, $2,- 
567,100; British Columbia, $2,406,200; Nova 
Scotia, $877,800; Manitoba, $843,700; New 
Brunswick, $444,400; Prince Edward Island, 
$55,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months, 
and also in the corresponding 
months in the previous year, are shown in the 
table on page 487. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
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The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations in March, 
even after the adjustment for seasonal tenden- 
cies, showed a moderate gain over the preced- 
ing month. An index of manufacturing out- 
put constructed from sixteen factors was 
161-1 in March compared with 153-6 in 
February, a gain of nearly 5 per cent. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings was 117,487 
tons, a daily rate of 3,790 tons, compared with 
3,808 in February. The gain in automobile 
production was considerably greater than the 
normal seasonal increase, the output of 20,730 
units comparing with 15,548 in February. Im- 
ports of crude rubber were in greater volume, 
while petroleum showed a decline compared 
with the high total of the preceding month. 
Imports of raw cotton were 10,300,000 pounds 
compared with 7,700,000 pounds in February, 
a gain, after seasonal adjustment of 31-5 per 
cent, Exports of lumber showed a moderate 
gain in March, and the output of newsprint 
was 207,485 tons compared with 189.154 tons, 
indicating a slight gain after seasonal adjust- 
ment. 

Despite lower prices for base metals, the 
output of the metal mining industry showed 
expansion in March. The index of industral 
production, a composite measuring production 
in forestry, mining, construction and manu- 
facturing was 167-0 in March compared with 
164°3 in the preceding month. 

Coal mined in Canada during March 
amounted to 1,129,571 tons, a decrease of 7°6 
per cent from the five-year March average of 
1,211,710 tons. The March output was made 
up of 863,151 tons of bituminous, 28,916 tons 
of sub-bituminous, and 237,504 tons of lignite. 
Nova Scotia’s output of 498,513 tons was 43-7 
per cent of the total output and recorded an 
increase of 14 per cent over the five-year 
average for March. Alberta’s total of 395.467 
tons was 20 per cent lower than the average 
for the same month in the five preceding 
years. British Columbia mines produced 
175,973 tons, a decrease of 22 per cent from 
the 1925-1929 March average. Saskatchewan’s 
production of 46,410 tons was considerably 
higher than the five-year average, while the 
output from New Brunswick mines showed a 
slight recession. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in March, 1930, the mer- 
chandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $112,991,460, as compared with 
$80,922,161 in the preceding month and with 
$135,289,621 in March, 1929. The chief im- 
ports in March were: Iron and its products, 
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$31,478,139; Fibres, textiles, and textile pro- 
ducts, $18,071,316; Non-metallic minerals and 
products, $12,665,526. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
March, 1930, amounted to $89,595,317, as 
compared with $66,689,817 in the preceding 
month and with $114,763,270 in March, 1929. 
The chief exports in March, 1930, were: 
Wood, wood products and paper, $25,768,671 ; 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $20,489,849; Non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $14,560,995. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1930, was less than that occurring in 
March, 1930, when a strike involving 1,500 
women’s clothing factory workers in Montreal 
caused considerable time loss. As compared 
with April, 1929, the figures for April, 1930, 
show that a much smaller number of workers 
were involved and that the time loss for the 
month was very much less than that occurring 
during the same month last year when two 
strikes, one involving some 850 painters and 
the other about 1,000 carpenters in Montreal, 
caused considerable time loss, There were in 
existence during the month nine disputes, in- 
volving 280 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 3,834 working days, as compared with 
three disputes, involving 1,583 workers and 
resulting in 5,484 working days’ time loss in 
March. In April, 1929, there were on record 
thirteen disputes, involving 2,369 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 24,288 working days. 
At the end of the month there were three 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts in- 
volving approximately one hundred workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of twen- 
ty-nine staple foods for an average family of 
five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was again lower at $11.24 at 
the beginning of April, as compared with 
£11.67 for March; $11.01 for April, 1929; $10.87 
for April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; $11.36 
for April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 
for April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 
for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 
for April, 1920; $16.92 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 for 
April, 1914. The decline was due mainly to a 
seasonal fall in the price of eggs, although de- 
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clines occurred also in the prices of veal, pork, 
milk, butter, bread, flour, beans, sugar and 
potatoes. Slight advances occurred in the 
prices of beef, mutton and bacon. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.53 at the begin- 
ning of April, as compared with $21.96 for 
March; $21.30 for April, 1929; $21.11 for April, 
1928; $21.02 for April, 1927; $21.64 for April, 
1926; $20.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 
1924; $21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 
1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.01 
for April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly lower, due to declines in the prices 
of coal and wood. Rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
slightly lower at 91-7 for April, as compared 
with 91-9 for March; 94:1 for April, 1929; 
98-3 for April, 1928; 97-3 for April, 1927; and 
101-2 for April, 1926. In the grouping accord- 
ing to chief component materials six of the 
eight main groups were lower, one was higher 
and one was unchanged. The Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group advanced consider- 
ably, duc to higher prices for wheat, barley, 
corn and fresh vegetables, which more than 
offset declines in the prices of rubber, sugar, 
coffee and chinawood oil. The groups which 
declined were: the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of lower quota- 
tions for cotton fabrics, raw silk, silk fabries, 
and wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to lower prices for shingles 
and groundwood pulp; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for pig iron 
and steel billets; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due to declines in the — 
prices of antimony, copper, copper products, 
lead and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, because of lower prices 
for lime and cement; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices 
prevailing for copper sulphate, ether and log- 
wood extract. The Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group was unchanged. 





During the month of April a total of 4,914 
accidents were reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in the industries 
in Schedule 1 of the Act, 13 of which were 
fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 380 were 
reported including 6 fatal cases; and 228 
Crown, 3 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 5,522, of 
which 22 were fatal. - 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGA- 


TION ACT DURING THE 


URING the month of April the Depart- 
ment received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and certain of its 
employees on Eastern and Western Lines being 
clerks, freight handlers, station and stores 
department employees, etc., members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The dispute as set forth in the 
application related to the employees’ request 
for increased wages and changed working 
conditions. During the course of the investi- 
gation the demand concerning working con- 
ditions and the question of the adjustment 
of certain inequalities were withdrawn from 
the Board’s jurisdiction by the parties con- 
cerned. The scope of the Board’s inquiry 
was therefore limited to the question of 
general increase of wages. The personnel of 
the Board was as follows:—the Honourable 
Charles Laurendeau, K.C., chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members; Messrs. Errol M. Mc- 
Dougall and John T. Foster; both of Mont- 
real, nominated by the company and employees, 
respectively. The report of the Board was 
signed by the chairman and Mr. McDougall. 
Mr. Foster, the employees’ nominee, submitted 
a minority report. The texts of the two 
reports are given below. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received during the month as follows:— 

(1) From the officers and crew of the SS. 
“Pp. E. Island,” owned by the Canadian 
National Railways and operating between 
Borden, P.E.I., and Cape Tormentine, N.B. 
Sixty employees, being engineers, mates, 
quartermasters, deckhands, firemen, oilers, 
stewards, cooks, waiters, etc., members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Rairoad Employees, 
were stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute. The request of the employees for 
a schedule of wages and working conditions 
and their demand to be represented in negoti- 
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ations by a person of their own choice were 
stated to be the cause of the dispute. The 
Chief Conciliation officer of the Department 
was in touch with the parties concerned at 
the close of the month. 


(2) From longshoremen at the Port of Van- 
couver as represented by the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association. The 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Limited, represented the employers concerned. 
Eleven hundred men were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which arose out of 
the employees’ request for increased compen- 
sation and the employers’ desire to have the 
working conditions adjusted in certain res- 
pects. Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Represent- 
ative of the Department of Labour, conferred 
with the parties concerned and arranged joint 
meetings between committees representing 
both sides of the dispute. These renewed 
negotiations were in progress when the month 
closed. ‘ 


Board Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
April 12th to deal with a dispute between the 
shipping interests of the Port of Halifax and 
the Longshoremen’s Association of Halifax, 
Local 269 of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. The dispute related to the 
interpretation of the section of the existing 
agreement which deals with the minimum 
number of men to be employed. A strike had 
occurred in this case, and the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion without application of either of the 
parties to the dispute. Each party, however, 
recommended a person for appointment as 
Board member, Mr. W. C. Macdonald, K.C., 
of Halifax, being appointed member of the 
Board on the employers’ nomination, and Mr. 
John A. Walker, barrister of Halifax, Board 
member on the employees’ nomination. The 
chairman of the Board, the Reverend Dr. 
Clarence Mackinnon, of Halifax, was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members. 


Report of Board in dispute between the Canadian Pacific Railway and its 
railway clerks, freight handlers, station and other employees 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Srr,—On the 24th of June, 1929, an applica- 
tion was made by the representatives of the 
6333—2 


above mentioned employees on the Eastern 
Lines and Western Lines of the said Brother- 
hood for the appointment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the said Act. 
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The dispute, which affects some 4,100 em- 
ployees, arises out of failure of the parties to 
agree upon request made by ‘the employees to 
the company for various changes in working 
conditions and for an increase to all said em- 
plovees of six cents per hour and an amount 
of $6,000 per month for the adjustment of in- 
equalities for the Western Lines and an 
amount of $5,000 per month for the adjust- 
ment of inequalities for the Eastern Lines. 

The above application was granted and a 
Board was established in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Act. The said em- 
ployees recommended Mr. John T. Foster, of 
Montreal, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
recommended Mr. Errol M. McDougall, KC., 
of Montreal, as members of the Board. Under 
recommendation of Messrs. John T. Foster 
and Errol M. McDougall, Mr. Charles Lauren- 
deau, K.C., of Montreal, was appointed third 
member and chairman of the Board. 

After having been duly sworn the members 
of the Board held their first meeting at Mont- 
real on the 26th of August, 1929, and held after 
that date several other meetings also at Mont- 
real to hear the parties and to deliberate. 


The parties to the dispute were represented 
before the Board as follows:— 


On behalf of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way :— 

Messrs. George Hodge and A. C. MacKenzie 
of the Eastern Division, and J. Lorimer and 
W. 5S. Hall of the Western Division. 


On behalf of the employees:— 
Messrs. T, H. Hall, A. J. Oliver, W. A. Rowe 
and J. L. Pateman. 


The parties agreed to proceed first on the 
demand for a general increase of wages. 

During the course of the investigation the 
Board was asked not to deal with the demand 
relating to changes in working conditions and 
that question was considered as withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the Board. 

As to the demand for the adjustment of 
certain inequalities, the parties were requested 
by the Board to meet and to do their utmost 
to settle that question between themselves. 
On the ninth of April (1980) the Board was 
informed by the representatives of the em- 
ployees that the services of the Board will not 
now be required to deal with this matter 
which may now be considered as withdrawn 
from. the Board’s jurisdiction. 

The jurisdiction of the Board is conse- 
quently limited to the question of general 
increase of wages. 

A considerable amount of evidence, verbal 
and by means of documents, statements, etc., 
and a considerable amount of arguments, ver- 
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bal and in writing, were produced before the 
Board. 

The employees’ demand is based upon the 
following grounds:— 


1. Wages of railway workers and especially 
the classes involved in the present dispute 
should be high enough to permit them to hve 
according to the standards generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in their communities. 

2. Changes in the wage rates of the work- 
ers generally, or of railway workers generally, 
or of any large class of railway workers, Jus- 
tify other classes tcf railway workers in ex- 


pecting similar increases in their rates. There’ 


can be no justification for discrimination 
against one group of railway workers in favour 
of another, or against railway workers in the 
community or nation as a whole. By the 
same reasoning, unjust inequalities in the rates 
of pay for similar work should be eliminated. 

3. Improvements in the efficiency of pro- 
ductivity of the railway workers, or any class 
of them, justify higher rates of pay. A better 
quality or greater quantity of service rendered 
or a reduction in the unit cost of such service 
merits recognition in the wage scale. 

4, Railway workers should be permitted to 
share in any general railway or national pros- 
perity, certainly not less than other groups of 
workers, that is not to say that wages should 
advance or decline with every slight change 
in railway earnings; such a position, we be- 
lieve, is unjustified. But a sound and general 
prosperity of the nation and of the railways 
should not exclude these railway workers, 
whose influence in creating such prosperity 1s 
second to that of no other group on the rail- 
ways or in the nation. 

5. These employees are not paid wages high 
enough to permit them to live under proper 
conditions, 

6. Wage rates of these workers have not 


changed in proportion to those of other work- 


ers. 

7. The productivity of the classes of work- 
ers now before the Board, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railways and on all Canadian rail- 
ways, has greatly increased in recent years. 

8. During the recent years the Dominion of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
have recovered from whatever of business de- 
pression they were suffering and gone forward 
to almost unbelievable heights of prosperity. 

The reasons submitted by the company are 
the following :— 

1. Very substantial increase in rates of pay 
and improvement in working conditions have 
been received by the employees and since the 
rates of pay were last established by agree- 
ment there has not been any increase in the 
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cost of living and the employees are now in 
a better position in respect to their rates of 
pay in relation to the cost of living than they 
were even in 1920 and 1921 when all classes 
accepted by agreement decreases in their rates 
of pay. 

2. The employees concerned have generally 
speaking received adjustments in their rates 
of pay equal to similar classes of employees 
on United States Railways although practic- 
ally all other classes have accepted adjust- 
ments less favourable. 


3. The employees are enjoying rates of pay 
and conditions on the whole equal, and in 
some respects better, than similar classes on 
United States railways, notwithstanding that 
the increase in the cost of living over a period 
of years under review has been greater in the 
United States than in Canada, and the rates 
of pay of the employees, and particularly so 
of freight shed employees, are now substan- 
tially in excess of the rates of pay enjoyed 
by those performing similar classes of service 
in other industries. 

4. The employees in recent years have had 
their rates of pay increased not only in ex- 
cess of other classes of railway employees, but 
also very much in excess of increases in com- 
pensation received by employees outside of 
railway service as indicated by Government 
reports, and the existing rates of pay for em- 
ployees involved are now closer to the peak 
rates of pay than some other classes. 

5. The railway’s net revenues fall so far 
short of meeting requirements as established 
by recognized authorities for the proper pro- 
tection of the investments in its properties 
and the railway is facing such a serious reduc- 
tion in its revenue due to the crop conditions 
that the company cannot consent to any in- 
crease, 

In 1926 the same classes of employees made 
a demand for general increase of ten cents 
per hour for employees engaged on an hourly 
basis and $24.40 per month for employees en- 
gaged on a monthly basis. A Board of Con- 
ciliation was appointed in 1926. It would 
appear by the award rendered by that Board 
on the 12th of February, 1927, that the de- 
mand of the employees was based substanti- 
ally on the same grounds and the reasons in- 
voked by the company were substantially the 
same as those submitted to this Board. 

By a majority decision (the company’s rep- 
resentatives being dissident) an increase of 
four cents per hour to hourly rated employees 
and an equivalent increase to monthly. rated 
employees was allowed. 

The company refused to accept the deci- 
sion of the Board, but made an agreement 
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with the employees whereby an increase of 
about three cents per hour was granted. The 
difference between what the employees re- 
ceive under the agreement and what they 
would have received under the award repre- 
sents one cent per hour. 


The employees’ demand amounts to a de- 
mand of revision of the decision of the Board 
rendered in 1927 and of the agreement that 
followed it, and which became effective on 
March 16 and June 1, 1927. 


In order to do that, the Board would have 
to go many years back, and review all that 
has been said, proved and decided by previous 
Boards or accepted by mutual agreement. 

In our opinion, nothing can be gained by 
that. We must presume that all that has been 
done previous to 1927 and in 1927 was under 
the circumstances then prevailing fair and 
reasonable. 

The question now is as to whether the con- 
ditions which have taken place since 1927, 
and which are now prevailing, justify an in- 
crease of wages. 

It does not appear that the cost of living 
has increased since 1927, nor does it appear 
that the economic conditions of the country 
and the financial conditions of the company 
are such that the employees might claim now 
more money to raise their standard of living. 


The wages now earned by the employees 
concerned in this case compare favourably 
with those earned by similar classes of em- 
ployees on other Canadian railways and even 
on American railways (taking into account the 
difference in the cost of living which is higher 
in the United States than in’ Canada) and 
also with wages paid in other industries. 

It has been suggested by the employees 
that other classes of employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company as shop me- 
chanics, maintenance of way men, have re- 
ceived lately an increase of wages and there 
is therefore discrimination. 


The company admits that such increase was 
granted but solely for the reason that those 
classes of employees were not receiving wages 
on a parity with other classes. 

It is very difficult to determine what is the 
relative importance of each class of employees 
and the rate of wages to which each class is 
entitled. But the evidence before us does not 
show that the discrimination complained of 
exists. 

After a careful consideration of all the evi- 
dence and arguments submitted to us, which 
we do not consider necessary to analyze, we 
come to the conclusion that the merits and 
substantial justice of the case require that 
there be no general increase under existing 
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conditions in the wages paid to these em- 
ployees. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Montreal, April 23, 19380. 


(Sgd.) CHARLES LAURENDEAU, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) ERROLL M. McDOUGALL, 
Representing the Company. 


Minority Report 
To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Smr,—The undersigned dissents from the 
opinion and decision of the other Members 
of the Board, and begs to report as follows:— 

In a general way, the majority report sets 
forth the contentions of the respective parties 
to the dispute which developed from the com- 
pany’s refusal to grant to the employees con- 
cerned a general increase in their rates of pay 
of six cents per hour. 

I find the evidence submitted in the matter 
supports conclusively the position of the em- 
ployees. Following are set forth some of the 
respective contentions, and my conclusions 
following an analysis of them. Evidence from 
both sides was submitted in both written and 
oral form. 

As set forth in the majority findings, para- 
graphs one and five showing the basis of the 
employees’ demands, it is contended as fol- 
lows :— 

“Wages of railway workers and especially 
the classes involved in the present dispute 
should be high enough to permit them to live 
according to the standards generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in their communities. 

“These employees are not paid wages high 
enough to permit them to live under proper 
conditions.” 

Employees appearing before the Board and 
giving evidence showed that in some cases 
they were receiving less than $100 per month, 
out of which they had to pay rent and main- 
tain a family. Exhibit No. 4, submitted by 
the employees, shows that in cities comparable 
with many in which these workers live, a simple 
average of requisite wages is $1,600.19 per year, 
$133.35 per month $5.23 per day, 64.4 cents 
per hour. The average rate of monthly rated 
employees affected in this dispute, including 
freight checkers, is $111.42, the average hourly 
rate 50 cents. It will be seen that the deficit 
on this basis is $21.93 per month—19.7 per 
cent and per hour 15.4 cents or 30.8 per cent. 
It must be remembered too that the rates 
quoted above are average, and that there are 
many below $100 per month. 


In connection with the above, the company 
endeavoured to prove that the cost of living 
is lower in Canada than in the United States, 
but in my opinion the evidence indicates that 
what difference there is, is caused by the re- 
spective methods of computation and the use 
of different indexes and commodities. 


Paragraphs two and six of the employees 
demands as set forth in the majority report 
are as follows:— 

“Changes in the wage rates of the workers 
generally, or of railway workers generally, or 
of any large class of railway workers, justify 
other classes of railway workers in expecting 
similar increases in their rates. There can be 
no justification for discrimination against one 
group of railway workers in favour of another, 
or against railway workers in the community 
or nation as a whole. By the same reasoning, 
unjust inequalities in the rates of pay for simi- 
lar work should be eliminated. 


“Wage rates of these workers have not 
changed in proportion to those of other work- 
ers.” 

The employees have taken the position that 
the company’s recent action in increasing the 
wages of many thousands of its employees of 
other classes, already higher paid in most cases, 
is discriminatory, and in the second place 
evidence of the company’s favourable financial 
position. Employees exhibit G12 contains a 
record of these increases. In the case of the 
shopmen, an already much higher paid class, 
receiving a favourable differential of 24 cents 
per hour above trucker’s rates, they were 
granted an increase of 5 cents per hour, un- 
justifiably increasing the differential to 29 cents 
per hour. The approximate number affected, 
and receiving the major increase, exceeds 
12,000, and the amount involved would be 
about $1,369,460. To this must be added ap- 
proximately $80,164 for those, apprentices and 
others, who received less than the five cents 
per hour increase. Page 2, Exhibit G12, con- 
tains a record of other recent increases, to 
maintenance of way employees and passenger 
conductors, 17,900 in all, who have received 
various increases. It should be borne in mind 
that these increases were granted without going 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
and that the total number of employees re- 
ceiving them is almost half the entire number 
of the company’s employee’s, and nine times 
more than the number involved in this dis- 
pute. Having, therefore, voluntarily increased 
the wages of approximately half of its em- 
ployees, at a cost as has been shown, it can 
hardly justify withholding an increase from the 
small number herein affected, being a mere 
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four thousand. This seems to be straining at 
a gnat, after having swallowed the camel. 


I consider that the employees have con- 
clusively shown, on page six of their rebuttal, 
that there has been discrimination against 
them. Certainly, certain classes have received 
preferential treatment since 1914. It is shown 
that in some cases rates of other employees 
were equal with those of the truckers involved 
in this dispute, in 1914, and are now 22 cents 
above the truckers rates. Others who were 
in 1914 receiving 3 cents per hour above truck- 
ers rates are now from 22 cents to 29 cents 
above. The company’s reply to this statement 
and evidence (see page 3 Co’s Comments on 
Employees’ Rebuttal) is merely to deny the 
exactness of the figures quoted, but they offer 
no evidence on the point to destroy the main 
contention as to these increased differentials. 
Much has been said regarding the truckers 
rates, but the amount involved to increase the 
truckers, who compose approximately 27 per 
cent of the entire number involved, would be 
slight compared with the amounts recently 
granted by the company. Employees’ Ex- 
hibits F3, pages 1 and 2, illustrate various 
changes in wage rates since the peak of, 1920, 
and indicate the unfavourable position of 
these classes. The company’s reply to these, 
appearing in its Memorandum in Rebuttal, 
page 11, does not deny the exactness of the 
figures, but argues, irrelevantly, that this state 
is caused by the fact that the different classes 
were increased and decreased during different 
periods. The examples stand undisputed as 
statements of fact as to present day conditions. 
I cannot, therefore, agree with the conclusion 
of my colleagues that the evidence does not 
indicate discrimination against these em- 
ployees. 

Paragraphs 3 and 7 of the employees’ de- 
mands as set forth in the majority report are 
as follows:— 


“Improvements in the efficiency or produc- 
tivity of the railway workers, or any class of 
them, justify higher rates of pay. A better 
quality or greater quantity of service rendered 
or a reduction in the unit cost of such service 
merits recognition in the wage scale. 


“The productivity of the classes of workers 
now before the Board, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and on all Canadian railways, has 
greatly increased in recent years.” 


In the appearance before the Board of sev- 
eral witnesses, employees amply demonstrated 
their intelligence, technique and ability, and 
that their work was such as to require these 
qualities. In the case of clerical employees, 
much of their work was shown to be intricate 
and exacting. In the case of freight handlers 


it was clearly shown there is no analogy be- 
tween their work and that of so called com- 
mon labour. 

Employees Exhibit No. C4, Rating of Clerks 
in Army Intelligence Tests, gives clerks a 
rating of 175, being 69 points higher than rail- 
way workers generally, 54 points higher than 


- the median score of all, and rating twelfth in 


the list of 55 occupations. 

There seems no question that owing to re- 
ductions in staffs of recent years, that effi- 
ciency has greatly increased, thus reducing cost 
of operation. Witnesses appearing before the 
Board indicated that efficiency is now at a 
higher level than ever before. 

Paragraphs 4 and 8 of the employees’ de- 
mands as set forth in the majority report are 
as follows:— 


“Railway workers should be permitted to 
share in any general railway or national pros- 
perity, certainly not less than other groups of 
workers, that is not to say that wages should 
advance or decline with every slight change 
in railway earnings; such a position, we be- 
lieve, is unjustified. But a sound and general 
prosperity of the nation and of the railways 
should not exclude these railway workers, 
whose influence in creating such prosperity is 
second to that of no other group on the rail- 
ways or in the nation. 


“ During the recent years the Dominion of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
have recovered from whatever of business de- 
pression they were suffering and gone forward 
to almost unbelievable heights of prosperity.” 

There are conflicting statements as to the 
company’s financial position, out of which 
may be sifted the following facts. That the 
company is in a sound condition with present 
satisfactory returns, modified only by last 
year’s crop condition, but in no way reflect- 
ing permanent embarrassment. 

The company’s own submission No. 7 illus- 
trates its rate of return on investment to be 
4-407 per cent, and while it is attempted to 
show in this exhibit that the figure is inade- 
quate in the light of what the I.C.C. in the 
United States estimates as a fair return, ie., 
53 per cent, the employees have proven, on 
page 17 of their Rebuttal, quoting the Rail- 
way Age for September 7, 1929, that class one 
roads in the US. earned less than 3 per cent 
on their investment. 

The company has attempted to show, in 
its Submission No. 4, that United States Rail- 
ways are more favourably situated in respect 
of many earning factors, but this is entirely 
offset by evidence submitted by Employees’ 
Rebuttal, where it is shown that US. Rail- 
ways pay approximately $1,550 per mile taxes 
per year, while Canadian railways pay only 
an average of $250. 
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The C.P.R. is a class one road. Evidence 
quoted above indicates it is earning a better 
return than class one roads in the United 
States. Yet its wages are lower, as evidenced 
in various exhibits furnished by the em- 
ployees. Employees’ Exhibit F.11 illustrates 
this point. Employees’ Rebuttal, pages 13 
and 14, gives other comparisons which indi- 
cate higher U.S. rates. The evidence shows, 
also, that some of these roads have had re- 
cent arbitrations favourable to the employees 
(G series of exhibits), and that others are 
now in or approaching wage negotiations. I 
am of the opinion that the company’s pres- 
ent position from a standpoint of earnings 
and ability to meet the employees’ demands, 
is eminently satisfactory, compared with any 
year prior to 1929, with the exception of 1928, 
which was an, exceptionally good year. 


I dissent from the opinion of the majority 
of the Board that in its investigation of the 
dispute, conditions and circumstances obtain- 
ing prior to the 1927 Board decision (which 
recommended an increase of 4 cents per hour 
to all these classes of employees) should not 
be considered. In any case, the statement 
that the agreement following that decision 
granted an increase of “about three cents per 
hour” is misleading. The agreement granted 
three cents, excepting to freight truckers at 
certain large points in the east, who received 
only two cents. If the majority of the Board 
take the 1927 Board report as a basis, 1t must 
recognize the fact that in order to apply its 
findings these employees should now—apart 
from any consideration arising from subse- 
quent developments and circumstances,—re- 
celve an increase to some classes of one cent 
per hour and to others two cents per hour. 
If in 1927 the employees finally agreed to ac- 
cept less than that recommended by the 
Board it may be inferred it was not from 
choice, but of necessity or as preferable to an 
undesirable alternative. I find some incon- 
sistency in the attitude that the majority of 
the Board will not consider circumstances ob- 
taining prior to 1927—neither will it reiterate 
the opinion of the Board which did. In effect, 
the majority has nullified part of the 1927 
Board report, while stating it has not con- 
sidered the pre 1927 status. 


The so-called “ cost of living” is an emascu- 
lated factor in consideration of such a case as 
this. The wages of these classes of employees 
are so far below the cost of any decent or 
adequate standard of living: that the term has 
no significance or application when used in 
connection with periodic changes upward or 
downward. 


I think that the evidence and conclusions 
appearing in the foregoing paragraphs indi- 
cate justification for my difference of opin- 
ion with my colleagues upon the ability of 
of the company to meet the employees’ de- 
mands. As to the economic condition of the 
country, it occurs to me that it could not be 
other than improved by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of a section of its workers. 

Similarly, evidence referred to indicates to 
me that wages on class one roads in the 
United States are higher than those of the 
employees herein concerned. 

In my opinion, the views of my colleagues 
were influenced by a recent wage settlement 
for similar classes of employees on the Cana- 
dian National Railways, out of all proportion 
to its actual significance. 

There is no proof that wages in compar- 
able industries are lower—what evidence the 
company submitted on this point referred 
only to industries where there is no organiza- 
tion among the employees, and where rates of 
pay are, consequently, arbitrarily established 
and maintained. 

A recapitulation of my conclusions may be 
stated as follows: 

1. The cost of living, based on a _ decent 
standard of living, is such as to make an in- 
crease 1n wages essential. 

2. The Canadian Pacific Railway is able to 
grant this increase. 

3. Other classes, composing approximately 
50 per cent of the company’s entire forces, 
have recently been increased. 

4. The nature of the employees’ duties are 
exacting and require. skilled application 
thereto. 

5. Their wages have not kept pace with 
others, both in railway and outside industry. 

6. Other Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation have in recent years passed 
favourably upon their wages, but the deci- 
sions were not applied. 

7. Wages on many class one United States 
roads are higher, while earnings are lower. 

The demand for a general increase of 6 
cents per hour is just and reasonable, and 
should be concurred in. 

All of which I respectfully submit. 


April 23, 1930. 
(Sodje io ters. tan, 


Member, Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


WO new decisions and a supplement to 

an earlier decision were recently given by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1. This Board was established by a vol- 
untary agreement concluded in 1918 between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conducticas; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Telegraphers; and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1930, and in previous issues. The 
third report of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the decisions rendered from Octo- 
ber 1, 1923, to September 30, 1927, was issued 
as a supplement to the issue of November, 
1927. 


Case No. 357—Canadian National Railways, 
Atlantic Region, and Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


A locomotive engineer was dismissed on 
the charge that he was responsible for a col- 
lision between two trains at Windsor Junction, 
Ontario. The employees asked for his rein- 
statement with payment for the time he was 
held out of service. The company pointed 
out, however, that the employee had failed 
to follow his instructions and that his failure 
to do so had resulted in the death of one 
passenger, serious injury to a number of 
others, and extensive damage to the oil elec- 
tric car of which he was in charge. The 
Board did not sustain the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 358—Canadian National Railways, 
Atlantic Region, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


A locomotive fireman was dismissed for 
having been under the influence of liquor 
while on duty. The employees asked for his 
reinstatement, but the Board did not sustain 
this claim, the company having produced the 
evidence of the master mechanic showing 
that the engine had been abused and that 
both the engineer and fireman were not in a 
condition to be in charge. Both men were 
dismissed. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1930 


“7T*SHE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 

istence in Canada during April was nine, 
as compared with three the preceding month. 
The time loss for the month, however, was less 
than that occurring in March, when a strike 
involving 1,500 women’s clothing factory work- 
ers in Montreal caused considerable time loss. 
As compared with April, 1929, the figures for 
April, 1930, show that a much smaller number 
of workers was involved, and that the time 
loss for the month was very much less than 
that occurring during the same month last 
year, when two strikes, one involving about 
1,000 carpenters and the other about 850 paint- 
ers, occurred, causing some thousands of days’ 
time loss. 


i 
_—_nW’—’>|—F— Oooo eee 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date fe) employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
*April, [93042 c4a nd coes 9 280 3,834 
*March, 1930......... 3 1.583 5,484 
(Aer ED oO lai ss sipve's 13 2.369 24,288 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Three disputes involving some thirty work- 
ers, one not previously reported, coal miners 
at Glace Bay, were carried over from March, 
and six disputes commenced during April, six 
of these nine disputes terminating during the 
month. At the end of April, therefore, there 
were three disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, as follows: men’s clothing factory 
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workers, Montreal, P.Q.; painters, Toronto, A dispute between the plumbers’ union and 
Ont.; and carpenters, Falls River, B.C. certain master plumbers in Toronto was re- 
The record does not include minor disputes ferred to in the April issue of the Lazour 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, Gazerre, a stoppage having occurred which 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- was not considered to be a strike or a lock- 
formation has been received indicating that out. The union had demanded that only 
employment conditions are no longer affected, plumbers and plumbers’ apprentices should be 
but which the unions concerned have not yet employed on construction jobs, and the em- 
declared terminated. Information is avail- ployers shut down certain jobs on March 19, 
able as to five such disputes, namely: electro- until the matter could be arranged. Work 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one was resumed on April 5, a compromise having 
employer; plumbers, Kingston, Ont., April 2, been reached as to the extent tio which labour- 
1928, several employers; photo engravers, To- ers might handle material, etc. 
ronto, January 7, 1929, one employer; mould- A dispute involving employees in the paint- 
ers, Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929, one employer; ing department of an automobile manufactur- 
and shoe factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., ing establishment at Oshawa was reported 
January 23, 1930, one employer. about the middle of April as the result of a 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1930 








Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality} ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1930. 


Mining, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S... 7 175 |Commenced Feb. 1, 1930; for increase in wages 
(piece rates). Terminated April 26, 1930. Inde- 
finite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Clothing (including knitted goods )— 

Men’s clothing factory workers, 66 1,650 |Commenced March 18, 1930; for union wages and 
Montreal, P.Q. working conditions. Unterminated. 
CoNstTRUCTION— 

Buildings and Structures— 

Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 7 175 |Commenced March 18, 1930; for increase in wages 


and change in working conditions. Unterminated 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1930. 


Loaainac— 

Loggers, Nanaimo, B.C......... 70 140 |Commenced April 16, 1930; against decrease in 
wages. Terminated April 18, 1930. In favour of 
workers. 

Mininec, Etc.— 

Coal miners, Caledonia, N.S.... 24 24 |Commenced April 10, 1930; against discharge of 
worker. Terminated April 10, 1930. In favour of 
employer. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Other Metals— 
Brass factory workers, Lon- 50 650 |Commenced April 3, 1930; against investigation 
don, Ont. by efficiency engineers. Terminated April 22, 
1930. In favour of employer. 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Building labourers, Leth- 20 40 |Commenced April 8, 1930; for increase in wages. 
bridge, Alta. Terminated April 9, 1930. In favour of workers. 
Carpenters, Falls River, B.C.. 38 500 |Alleged lockout; commenced April 12, 1930; against 
decrease in wages. Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 

Water— 

Longshoremen, Halifax, N.S.. 48 480 |Commenced April 10, 1930; against alleged viola 


tion of union agreement. Terminated April 19 
1980. Indefinite. 
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proposed reduction in wages, chiefly piece 
rates. Work was resumed within a short time 
without the employees concerned leaving the 
establishment, the proposed reduction in wages 
being withdrawn. 

A dispute involving boilermakers, iron ship- 
builders, etc., in connection with the construc- 
tion of a tow boat and barge at Kelowna, BC., 
was reported about the middle of April. 


Union officials claimed that the prevailing con- © 


ditions arranged between the union and the 
employers for such work provided for pay- 
ment of board for the workmen when away 
from home, which the employer refused to 
pay in addition to the “field” wage scale. 
The Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada refused to allow its members 
to work on the job and declared it unfair. 
The employer, therefore, secured other work- 
men. 

Information reached the Department too 
late for inclusion in the statistical record for 
April as to a strike of labourers employed 
on the construction of a building at Leth- 
bridge on April 28 to secure time and one- 
half rates for overtime work and for work on 
Saturday afternoon, in accordance with a ver- 
bal agreement between the local contractors 
and the labourers’ union summarized on 
another page. After four days the demands 
of the strikers were conceded and work was 
resumed. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Gace Bay, N.S.—Coal miners 
in one section in a mine ceased work on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930, demanding a change in the 
piece rate for the section. On April 22 8 
settlement was reached with the union of- 


ficials following the signing of the new dis- 
trict agreement. 


Loccers, Nanatmo, B.C.—Loggers employed 
by one company ceased work against a pro- 
posed reduction in wages, and work was re- 
sumed after two days, when their demand for 
the old rate was granted. 


Coat Miners, Cateponia, N.S.—A number 
of employees ceased work on April 10 in pro- 
test against the discharge of a worker at the 
demand of the union as he had been expelled 
for anti-union activity. Work was resumed 
the next day without the strikers securing 
their demand. 


Brass Facrory Workers, Lonpon, Ont.— 
Brass workers, metal polishers and _ buffers 
ceased work on April 3, protesting against the 
presence in the establishment of efficiency en- 
gineers with stop watches, anticipating changes 
in working conditions. Other workers were 
secured and on April 22 the strikers began to 
return to work, their demands not being 
granted. 


Burtping Lasourrrs, Letusrincs, ALTA— 
Building labourers on one job in Lethbridge 
ceased work on April 8 to secure the prevail- 
ing rate of wages in the locality, namely 50 
cents per hour. Work was resumed two days 
later, their demand having been granted. A 
second strike on this building is referred to 
above and the agreement is summarized else- 
where in this issue. 


CarPENTERS, Farts River, B.C.—Carpenters 
employed on the construction of a dam and 
power house at Falls River, near Prince 
Rupert, B.C., became involved in a dispute 
as to wages, and were paid off on April 12, 
1930. It appears that an agreement had been 
made for a ten-hour day with the approval of 
the Chairman of the Board of Adjustment 
administering the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act, with special rates of pay. The 
employer and the employees disagreed as to 
the rate of wages and over time arranged for, 
and new workmen were engaged. At the end 
of the month the dispute was reported as un- 
terminated. 


LonGSHOREMEN, Hauirax, N.S.—Longshore- 
men unloading one ship at Halifax ceased 
work, claiming that there should be six men 
in each section of the hold instead of four, 
under the agreement between the union and 
the shipping companies. The employer 
pointed out that the agreement provided for 
a smaller number in the hold where it was 
not practicable for six to work, The union 
representative and the shipping interests not 
agreeing as to the application of the clause in 
this case, the men ceased work on April 10. 
The resident officer of the Labour Department 
took the matter up with the parties involved, 
and it was arranged that the case be 
referred to a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, and work was re- 
sumed on April 19 with six men in the hold 
pending the settlement. (Page 491 of this 
issue). 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
issue for February, 1930, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. In- 
formation about particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 35 and 9 were still in progress from the 
previous month. The number of workpeople 
involved in the 44 disputes which were in 
progress during the month was 9,200, and the 
time loss 51,000 working days. Of the 35 
disputes beginning in the month, 10 were 
over proposed reductions in wages, 14 on 
other wages questions, 7 on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 
persons and 4 on other questions. Settlements 
were reached in 32 disputes, of which 5 were 
in favour of workpeople, 12 in favour of 
employers and 15 ended in compromises; in 
two other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A strike began in the woollen textile indus- 
try in Yorkshire County on April 10, and was 
still in progress at the beginning of May. 
Unsuccessful negotiations had been in progress 
for some time with regard to reductions in 
wages, when the Minister of Labour appointed 
a court of inquiry to investigate. The report 
submitted recommended reductions in wages 
of 9:25 per cent for the workers and 8:77 per 
cent for piece workers. The workers refused 
to accept this cut and the employers would 
not compromise, so that the strike began on 
April 10. Although some mills continued to 
operate at the old rate and some at the 
reduced rate of wages, and although it was 
reported that some of the workers were gradu- 
ally returning to work in some towns, the 
number of workers affected by partial or total 
stoppages on April 15 was estimated at over 
75,000. 

A strike of about 3,000 dock workers at 
Manchester lasted from April 9, to April 17. 


The dispute was over working conditions, and 
work was resumed pending settlement. 


Belgium 


During the year 1929, the number of dis- 
putes which terminated was 168, of which 165 
were strikes and 3 lockouts. The number 
of establishments affected was 516, and the 
total number of workpeople involved 60,557, 
of whom 49,236 were directly and 11,321 in- 
directly involved. 

Of the 168 disputes, 119 were over wages 
questions, 16 over the discharge of employees, 
7 over trade union questions and the others 
over various other questions. The results of 
the disputes were as follows: 67 in favour of 
employers, 49 in favour of workers, 43 ended 
in compromises; in addition 7 were strikes of 
protest and 2 sympathetic strikes. 


The following table gives an analysis of the 
disputes for the year by industries:— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BELGIUM DURING 
1929, BY INDUSTRIES 



































Disputes | Estab- | Workpeople affected 
Groups termin- | lishments 

of Industries ating Directly | Indirectly 
Manito a eh anaes 25 31 20, 650 4,894 
Quarryinorn tee 8 20 2,861 210 
Metalsi {20.05 27 107 2,730 4 467 
Ceramics......... 6 58 1,301 50 
Glassy einen oe 5 23 5, 363 622 
Chemicals....... 8 8 APIS GIL ymin 
Bvroxoye Wd Mn 8 9 312 41 
Textiles’. s0. ne 28 ie 5,739 4,372 
Clothinane tear. 9 10 289 26 
Construction..... 13 95 1,419 216 

Woodworking and 
furnishing...... 2 11 332 29 
Hides and leather 5 39 3,068 232 
Vopaceo mena ll 1 1 23 2 
Paper ate. Te 3 9 1,343 8 
BOOKS sue aWaue Lie 1 1 Oa aaa ae 
Art and drafting. 2 2 Fe: Ui SS Te BNE ta 
Transportation... 9 12 1,739 151 
Commerce....... 8 8 268 1 
168 516 49 , 236 11,321 

France 


Revised statistics for the year 1926, show 
the number of strikes beginning in the year 
as 1,660. The number of workers directly 
affected was 349,309 and the time loss 4,072,- 
163 working days for the year. In addition, 
there were 8 lockouts affecting 16,833 workers. 

Figures showing the number of disputes be- 
ginning in the second and third quarters of 
1929, are as follows: April, 181 disputes affect- 
ing 27,802 workers; May, 133 disputes and 
31,928 workers; June, 160 disputes and 24,706 





May, 1930 








workers; July, 131 disputes and 21,877 workers; 
August, 86 disputes and 16,532 workers; Sep- 
tember, 91 disputes and 9,820 workers. 


Germany 


The number of disputes occurring in the 
fourth quarter of 1929, was 80, affecting 718 
establishments and 10,719 workers. The time 
loss for the period was 186,119 working days. 


British India 


The strike of employees of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, which began on February 
4, and was mentioned in the Lasour Gazerre 
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for March, was reported to have been called 
off on April 16, without the demands of the 
strikers for higher wages and better conditions 
being granted. 
Japan 

About 8,000 employees of municipal street 
cars and bus service were on strike for a week 
in April, against a reduction in wages, but 
returned to work on April 25, pending a 
settlement. 

New Zealand 


The following table is a summary of dis- 
putes in New Zealand for the year 1929:— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN NEW ZEALAND FOR THE YEAR 1929 









































Approxi- 

; Number Number Number Total Average Working mate 

Industry of of firms | ofworkers | duration duration days loss in 

disputes involved affected (days) (days) lost wages 
Meat=ireezing 2. 22". J. 00 sh eae 0 10 329 54 771 460 158 
Woal-mmiminge eg kd © o.oo A 26 37 6,917 99 3°81 22,331 24, 830 
gaan ee ee 14 15 552 58 4-14 2,049 498 
Baildingore seth Gls sa sce. eee 1 1 15 130 130-00 1,950 1,950 
Soy crore lll iit ee eis 1 1 18 1 1-00 18 18 
49 64 7,831 342 6-95 26, 808 27,454 
Philippine Islands the end of the month. The number of 


Statistics on strikes occurring in the Philip- 
pines show that the number of strikes re- 
ported for the year 1928 was 38, involving 
4,729 strikers. Corresponding figures for 1927 
are: 53 strikes and 8,567 strikers. 


United States 
The number of industrial disputes beginning 
in February was 33 and 43 were in effect at 


workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 9,084 and the total 
times loss for the month 465,584 working days. 

No settlement was reported of the strike of 
taxicab drivers at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
which began in February and was mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1930. 





Employment on 


The Crop Bulletin, published by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, summarizes re- 
turns received from nearly 500 correspondents 
throughout the province on April 1, 1980. 
The following paragraph states the conditions 
as to labour and wages:— 

“More help is available than for five years. 
It may also be said that the proportion of 
good hands is better than for some years. 
Wages are not as much affected, if at all, by 
the ample offering of labour. While slow in- 
dustrial conditions have put men at the dis- 
posal of agricultural producers everywhere, 
local labour as a rule supphes the farm require- 
ments of all districts. Experienced hands 
can, however, command a job, and the farmer, 


Farms in Ontario 


under the present circumstances, requires ex- 
perience in return for the rate of wages paid. 
A representative's opinion is: “Plenty of help 
available now for all farmers who can afford 
to pay the wages.” This implies that in some 
cases at least the wages offered will not be 
accepted. No one can expect agriculture to 
absorb all the labour laid off by industry at 
occasional intervals. The basic problem of 
dependable, staying help for the average farm 
is not much changed. The disposition of the 
farmer is to take the surer way to looking for 
relief to the use of more machinery. The pur- 
chasing or hiring of tractors continues to gain 
in favour, In the last analysis, labour condi- 
tions have not assisted in placing any femal? 
help in the way of the farmers.” 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Expenditures during First Quarter of 1930 and 
Since Inception of the System 


fl accompanying table gives particulars 
of the expenditures under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the first three months 
of 1930, during the past fiscal year, and since 
these Acts became severally effective. The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given in 
the Lazour Gazette, April, 1927, page 375. It 
makes provision for the establishment of a 
Dominion Provincial pension system to be 
effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. These 
provinces are British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
New Brunswick Legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session this year to 
become effective on its proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The final 
report of the Nova Scotia Commission on Old 
Age Pensions is outlined in this issue of the 
Lasour Gazette and the question of partici- 
pating in the system is still under considera- 
tion in that province, 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the 
pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year, The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. The Department of 
Labour of Canada pays quarterly to each 
province one-half of the total amount of the 
pensions paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1930 








British geen hess 
Alberta ; Manitoba Ontario Saskatchewan| Territories 
i Columbia is : ‘ 
Act: hoe Act Act: Act: Order Totals 
effective affentine effective effective effective in Council. 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1 Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, effective 
1929 Per) 1928 1929 1928 March 1, 
1927 1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at March 
BL MLOS0 Ay aay ah ei. 2,017 4,576 5,104 26,370 4,482 4 42,553 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
last quarter of fis- 
eal year 1929-30 
(period Jan. 1- 
March 31, 1930)....| $142,309 73 | $272,449 02 | $310,401 09 | $1,544,030 38] $271,284 45 $306 10 | $2,540,780 77 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 71,154 86 136,224 51 155,200 55 772,015 19 135, 642 22 306 10 | 1,270,543 43 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
fiscal year 1929-30, 
(period, April 1, 
1929-March 31, 
TOSO) eee ia eit ate 267,420 04 988,088 58 | 1,164,687 97 | 2,255,688 32 937,858 89 557 74 | 5,614,301 54 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 133,710 01 494,025 55 582,343 99 | 1,127,844 16 468,929 43 557 74 | 2,807,410 88 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of the Old 
Age Pensions Act 
to March 31, 1930.. 267,420 04 | 2,049,674 52 | 1,649,295 67 | 2,255,688 32 | 1,319,942 83 557 74 | 7,542,579 12 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 133,710 01 | 1,024,818 51 824,647 85 | 1,127,844 16 659,971 41 557 74 | 3,771,549 68 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Final Report of the Provincial Commission 


HE final report of Mr. H. E. Mahon, who 

was appointed by the Government of 
Nova Scotia in August, 1928, to investigate 
the question of participation by the province 
in the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act, was 
made public early in April. The commis- 
sioner’s interim report, dated February 22, 
1929, was reviewed in the Lasour GazeETTE, 
May, 1929, page 501. The interim report esti- 
mated the cost of the proposed scheme on 
the basis of conditions in a sample section of 
the province, consisting of six counties and 
the city of Halifax. The inquiry was subse- 
quently completed in Cape Breton county 
(the city of Sydney, and the towns of North 
Sydney, Sydney Mines, Dominion, New 
Waterford, and Louisburg being omitted) the 
city of Halifax, and the counties of Shel- 
burne, Richmond and Hants. These _local- 
ities, in the Commissioner’s opinion, consti- 
tuted an adequate sample of the province as 
a whole. The final report contains the tabu- 
lated results of the inquiry and the computa- 
tions based upon them. 

It will be recalled that the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927, chapter 156) makes provision for 
the establishment of a Dominion-Provincial 
pension system to be effective in such prov- 
inces as have enacted special legislation for 
this purpose. Under the federal Act a pen- 
sion is payable to any British subject of 70 
years and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year, and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years pre- 
ceding, and also has resided in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the granting of 
the pension. The maximum amount of pen- 
sion payable under the Act is $240 yearly. In 
cases where pensioners have a private income 
the amount of their old age pension is sub- 
ject to a reduction by the amount, if any, 
that their private income exceeds $125 a year. 
The administration of old age pensions is 
entrusted to the authorities appointed by the 
respective provincial governments. The De- 
partment of Labour of Canada pays quarterly 
to each province one-half of the total 
amount of the pensions paid by the provincial 
pension authority during the preceding 
months. 

As was stated in the Interim Report, the 
Commissioner estimated the number of per- 
sons of 70 years of age and over in Nova Scotia 
on July 1, 1928, to be in round numbers 25,500. 
From the total number of aged persons cer- 


tain deductions were made to allow for those 
who would not quality under the terms of the 
federal Act on account of being non-British 
citizens or Indians as defined by the Indian 
Act; and 25,300 was arrived at as the number 
of persons who, subject to the means and resi- 
dence qualifications, would be eligible for Old 
Age Pensions in Nova Scotia. 


Income Status—A table is given in the re- 
port showing the status of the persons inter- 
viewed, 4,713 in number, in regard to their in- 
come. The percentages of these persons, by 
income groups, are given below. The Com- 
missioner remarks in reference to these figures 
that evidently elderly people have either suc- 
ceeded in accumulating a moderate compet- 
ence, or else are practically destitute and de- 
pendent upon others. However, very few cases 
of absolute destitution were found. Most of 
those who had nothing of their own were being 
cared for by their children or by friends. 
It is noticeable that the rural counties, Hants, 
Richmond and Shelburne, appear less favour- 
ably situated than the urban and industrial 
districts of Halifax and Cape Breton. This is 
considered to be due, in part, “to the greater 
possibility of accumulating wealth in the city, 
and, in part, to the fact that many of the ad- 
vantages and comforts of living in the country 
are apt to be left outside the concept of in- 
come.” In Cape Breton many persons are re- 
ceiving pensions from the British Empire Steel 
Company. 

Sources of Support—Of 3,789 persons inter- 
viewed in Halifax City and the Counties of 
Richmond, Cape Breton and Shelburne, 2,767 
were reported as having incomes of less than 
$400 per annum. The sources of support of 
these persons is shown in a table in the report. 
Many of those reported as self-supporting 
were drawing on the principal of their sav- 
ings, and some of them were just about to seek 
aid from others. Many others reported as self- 
supporting had small properties yielding them 
shelter, firewood, and incidental supplies of 
food, but the saleable value of these proper- 
ties was so small as to make the annual return 
at 5 per cent practically insignificant. Of those 
supported by others by far the greatest num- 
ber were supported by their children. Of the 
156 supported by friends, many had assigned 
their property in consideration of their being 
looked after for the rest of their lives. 


Number of Children Living—The Commis- 
sioner notes that the provinces which have so 
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far adopted the pension scheme, unlike Nova 
Scotia, have in force Parents Maintenance 
Acts, under which a son or daughter, having 
sufficient means, is bound to provide for a 
dependent parent. 


The investigation showed that 2,067 persons 
interviewed in Halifax City and the Counties 
of Cape Breton, Richmond and Shelburne had 
in all 6,379 children living. Of these 31.2 per 
cent had emigrated from the province, and 
would be outside the scope of a Parent’s 
Maintenance Act, did one exist in the prov- 
ince. Many aged persons, it is stated, find 
their children their best support. Of those 
having one child living, 51 per cent receive 
full support from that child. The larger the 
number of children, the better was the chance 
of the parent being aided by children. Ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of those having two, 
three and five children could expect full sup- 
port, and 75 per cent and 72 per cent of those 
having four or six or more respectively. In 
many cases, however, the children were re- 
ported as being able to give full support be- 
cause they were already providing a living 
for their parents, but they were doing so with 
great hardship, often having large families 
of their own. It is therefore possible, the re- 
port states, that the figures given represent the 
ability of the children to aid their parents to 
a greater extent than is actually the case. 


The greater number of aged persons inter- 
viewed were living either in their own homes 
or with their children. Many of the persons 
listed as living with friends performed some 
small domestic services for their keep, but the 
persons with whom they were living were 
more in the nature of beneficent friends than 
employers proper. 


Sex and Marital Status—A table is given 
showing the sex and marital status of the per- 
sons interviewed in Halifax city, and the Coun- 
ties of Cape Breton, Shelburne and Richmond. 
In agreement with the returns of the last Do- 
minion census more women were found than 
men. The percentage of married men exceeds 
the percentage of married women, and the 
number of widows exceeds the number of 
widowers. “This is probably due to the fact 
that men usually marry women younger than 
themselves, and later in life than women. The 
first impression presented by the tables is that 
the extent of dependency among the aged 
population of Nova Scotia is very great. This 
is of course true in an absolute sense, it is 
stated, but life insurance statistics show that 
the condition is not at all peculiar to Nova 
Scotia. For example, a table is taken from 
a pamphlet on Canadian Government Annui- 
ties published by the authority of the Do- 
minion Minister of Labour, showing that of 
fifty-six living Canadians at the age of sixty- 
five, forty-six or 82 per cent are dependent 
upon others for support. Taking eligibility for 
Old Age Pensions as a criterion, the extent of 
aged dependency in Nova Scotia compares 
very favourably with this record. Of the 25,3800 
septuagenarians in Nova Scotia, 18,427 or 73 
per cent are eligible for pensions of various 
amounts, and the age is seventy years or over 
as contrasted with sixty-five years in the above 
comparison. 

Cost of Pensions 

“The distribution of income among the per- 
sons eligible for pensions in the province, as 
estimated by means of the percentages ob- 
tained from an analysis of the condition of 
4,713 persons interviewed, was as follows:— 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Per Cent of British 


Total No. of 


Annual Income Aged Population Persons 
$400 and over.. me 251 6.350 
$300 to $399.. 5:9 1.493 
$200 to $299.. 7:9. 1,999 
$100 to $199.. .. bye Ge 3,188 
Less than $100.. 10-8). e210 
None. . <4 ed 37°75 


“Tt 1s estimated that 65 per cent or 970 of 
those with incomes $300 to $399 have incomes 
from $300 to $364. 

“On the basis of this distribution of in- 
comes, the present annual cost of paying pen- 
sions to the aged citizens of Nova Scotia as 
provided by Chapter 156, Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, may be computed as follows: 
12,270 pensioners with no income or 

less than $100 at 240 each.. $2,944,800 


3,188 pensioners with average in- 


come,’ $150, at),215. each... 685,420 


1.999 pensioners with average in- 


come $250 at 115 each.. 229 885 
970 pensioners with average in- 
come $332 at $33 each.. 32,010 


Average pension, $211.20 .. $3,892,115 


“The total amount payable in pensions ac- 
cording to this estimate would be roughly 
$3,800,000, of which the Federal Government 
would pay half ($1,900,000), and the Provin- 
cial Government would be responsible for the 
same, plus the cost of administration. 
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“Tn estimating the cost of any new under- 
taking, allowance should be made for a rea- 
sonable margin of error. Two important un- 
predictable factors which may affect the cost 
of Old Age Pensions are (a) the strictness or 
looseness of the pension authority in deter- 
mining the income of the pensioner, and (b) 
the effect that pension legislation may have 
upon the incomes of the pensioners. With 
reference to the former, an addition was made 
to the Old Age Pensions regulations, allowing 
the provincial authority to adopt such methods 
as may be deemed equitable in determining 
the income of the pensioner. This addition 
was made on recommendation of the Inter- 


provincial Old Age Pension Board. The prob- | 


able effect of the latter factor would be to 
increase the cost. In Canada the maximum 
income allowed a pensioner is $365 a year, and 
the pension is graduated in such a way as to 
keep the total income within this limit. As 
stated in the Interim Report, it is quite pos- 
sible that pensions of this sort might lessen 
the incentive to work and earn, since small 
earnings would cease to be worth while. They 
would not represent a net addition to income 
since they would be counteracted by a cor- 
responding reduction in the pension. A large 
proportion of the aged population of Nova 
Seotia are still gainfully employed in various 
lighter occupations. If the proposed pension 
legislation would tend to induce them to give 
up their employment, the fact would add ma- 
terially to the cost of Old Age Pensions. What 
is true in the case of small earnings is also 
true of small savings. Persons approaching a 
pensionable age would feel inclined to spend 
their small capital accumulations rather than 
suffer a deduction in their pension when they 
become eligible.” 

Discussing the reciprocal provisions of the 
Federal Act, whereby the provinces entering 
into the scheme become mutually hable for 
a proportion of the cost of pensions of per- 
sons who have changed their place of resi- 
dence during the past twenty years, the Com- 
missioner points out that the effect of this 
clause would be to further increase the num- 
ber of pensioners for whom Nova Scotia 
would be partly responsible, and since most 
migration has been from east to west, rather 
than in the opposite direction, it is improb- 
able that Nova Scotia could claim reimburse- 
ment from any of the other provinces under 
this provision of the Act. This clause would 
also add to the cost of administration owing 
to the difficulties in verifying the correct 
length of residence in the different provinces. 


Sources of Revenue 


The commissioner examines the possible 
sources of revenue for old age pensions in the 
last sections of the report. 

“Tf Nova Scotia,” he declares, “is to adopt 
Old Age Pensions on a non-contributory basis, 
it appears that the revenue will have to be 
secured by taxation, and this presents for 
Nova Scotia, in common with the other east- 
ern provinces, a special problem. It is now 
said that every province west of Quebec has 
Old Age Pensions. It could be said with 
ereater significance that no province east of 
Ontario has Old Age Pensions. The reason 
is not hard to find. As has been previously 
stated, it is not due to lack of appreciation 
of the problems of aged dependency, but has 
its essence in economic fact, and unalterable 
social conditions. The eastern provinces are 
hesitating to adopt the scheme because, on 
account of their less favourable age composi- 
tion, it would constitute a tremendous finan- 
cial burden.” 

After an analysis of the population of the 
various provinces of Canada by age groups, 
the report proceeds as follows :— 

“Tf the population between 15 and 65 be 
regarded as performing most of the work of 
the community, and the population outside 
these limits as depending upon the work of 
the former class, Ontario (say) ought to pro-— 
duce more wealth per 100 of population, by 
reason that more of the hundred are at the 
productive ages. The taxable capacity of the 
province is affected accordingly. Further, tax- 
able capacity may only properly be con- 
sidered in relation to the benefits arising from 
public expenditure. Consequently, it will 
readily be seen that taxable capacity for Old 
Age Pensions in Nova Scotia is very low, 
since no benefits accrue to the relatively 
small class upon whom the burden chiefly 
rests: 

“ All the principal sources of provincial tax 
revenue, it is stated, are employed in Nova 
Scotia with the exception of direct taxation 
upon individuals for real and personal prop- 
erty, or incomes. These have already been 
suggested as possibilities for supplying the 
revenue for Old Age Pensions in the Interim 
Report.” 

Another tax, it is suggested, that might be 
used as a supplementary source of revenue for 
Old Age Pensions is a tax on rental values or 
“ Habitations Tax.” Three minor sources of 
revenue possibly worth mentioning are (a) A 
tax on parlour-car chairs, and state-rooms 
sold within the province; (b) A tax on rail- 
way tickets sold within the province, and (c) 
a stamp tax on legal documents. 

The Commissioner concludes with th fol- 
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lowing brief summary of the pension situa- 
tion as it exists in the province :— 

“The present tendency in public opinion 
and conscience, as well as in legislation ac- 
tivity is toward the assumption by the state 
of a much larger share of responsibility in the 
care of its aged poor and needy citizens than 
in the past. Unfortunately, in Nova Scotia, 
the proportion of the population 70 years of 


age or over is very large, and the number in 
the productive age groups relatively small. 
For this reason all of the measures of taxa- 
tion that have been proposed to meet the 
cost of Old Age Pension on a non-contribu- 
tory basis would constitute a very serious 
burden. ; 

The Secretary of the Commission was Mr. 
A. L. Neal, B.Sc. (econ.). 


WIDOWS’, ORPHANS’ AND OLD AGE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


va N outline of the provisions of the recent 

Act amending the Widows’, Orphans’, 
and Contributory Pensions Act of Great 
Britain was given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1930, page 3. The following state- 
ment as to the benefits of the Act, as 
amended, and the approximate number of 
the various classes of persons provided for, 
is taken from a “Brief Guide” to the Act, 
by J. F. Shillaker, M.P., published by the 
Labour Party of Pree Bae The classes 
benefiting are stated as follows:— 

On January 2, 1930—24,000 wives over 65 
unable to obtain an old age pension because 
their husbands were over 70 on January 2nd, 
1928. 

18,000 widows, whose pensions have ceased 
because the youngest child had reached the 
age of 144. The new age limit is 16 or the 
3lst July following the date of reaching the 
age of 16, if the child remains at school until 
that date. 

20,000 persons refused a widows’ pension 
or an old age pension because the average 
number of contributions had not been paid 
or credited in the years immediately prior to 
death or reaching the age of 65. 

10,000 children for whom pension allowances 
were not payable or were paid at a reduced 
rate owing to the fact that they were receiv- 
ing compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

Inmates of Poor Law Infirmaries and Men- 
tal Hospitals. Widows’ Pensions and old age 
pensions will be payable to all persons in 
Poor Law Infirmaries and to certain persons 
in Mental Hospitals, 

On July 1, 1930—210,000 widows who reach 
the age of 60 prior to July 1, 1980. Widows 
who attain age 60 between July 1, 1980, and 
January 1, 1981, will be entitled to pension as 
from their 60th birthday. 

On January 1, 1931.—85,000 widows who will 
be over 55 and under 60 on this date. Wid- 
ows who attain the age of 55 after January 
1, 1931, will be entitled to pension as from 
their 55th birthday, 


Excepted Persons—From January 2, 1930, 
on application, and during a limited period, 
excepted persons who are compulsorily insur- 
able for widows’ and orphans’ pension (e.g., 
civil servants) may become voluntary con- 
tributors by the payment of 11 pence a week 
over and above the present deductions for 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions; 9 pence a 
week in the case of persons who are compul- 
sorily insurable for old age pensions. This 
secures all benefits (apart from free medical 
attendance) and old age pensions at 65. Appli- 
cation should be made at once through the 
Approved Societies. 


Pensions Overseas 


All persons who have lost old age pensions, 
widows’ pensions or orphans’ pensions, as a 
result of migration to the Dominions and 
Colonies overseas, may have the pension paid 
in the country of adoption; after January 2, 
1930, pensions under the Contributory Pen- 
sions Acts are payable throughout the British 
Empire. 

These privileges do not apply to the United 
States of America or any foreign country out- 
side the British Empire. 


Pre-Act Widows With Children 


In cases where the pension has ceased owing 
to a child reaching the age of 144, the pension 
will be re-issued by the Department if the 
youngest child is under 16 years. Pension 
ceases when the child reaches the age of 16, 
or in the case of a child who, on the date 
when it attains the age of 16, is under full- 
time instruction at school, the date on which 
it ceases to be under such instruction, or July 
31 next following the date of attaining the 
age of 16, whichever is the earlier. If the 
widow is over 60 on July 1, 1930, or over 55 
on January 1, 1931, and the child is under 16 
on the relative date, the pension is for life or 
until remarriage. If under these ages when 
the youngest child is 16 plus, the pension will 
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be re-issued as soon as the widowed mother 
reaches the age of 55. 

From January 2, 1930, children’s pension 
allowances are payable in full. No deduc- 
tion is made in respect of compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 

In all cases where the husbands died before 
the first Insurance Act of 1912, the widows 
are eligible for pension—those aged 60 on 
July 1, 1930; those aged 55 on January 1, 
1931—provided their husbands were in the 
“jnsurable class.” This class covers all man- 
ual workers irrespective of income, and all 
non-manual workers who earned less than 
£160 a year. The “insurable class” also in- 
cludes share fishermen and manual labourers 
under contract, ie. the new classes which 
were brought into insurance under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Act, 1928. 

Widows of insured men, or men who were 
insured within three years of their death will 
be eligible for a pension if 60 years of age 
on July 1, 19380; if 55 years of age on January 
1, 1931; if under 55 on January 1, 1931, on 
reaching the age of 55. 


The Contributory Pensions Act, 1925, did 
not provide a widow’s pension for the widow 
of a man who was aged 70 on January 4, 
1926, unless she had a child under the age of 
14 when she became a widow; under the Act 
of 1929 the widows will be eligible for pen- 
sion as from the same date as that given 
above in regard to pre-Act widows. 

Men and women refused old age pensions 
or a widows’ pension because they or their 
husbands, in the case of widows, had not the 
average number of contributions during the 
three years prior to reaching the age of 68, 
or to the date of death, as the case may be, 
will receive pension provided they have been 
continuously insured for at least ten years on 
attaining the age of 60. This will also apply 
to future applicants for old age pensions on 
reaching the age of 65 or for widows’ pensions. 

The Minister of Health may authorize pro- 
visional payment of old age pensions while 
enquiries are being made for proof of age. 
This obviates a person being deprived of 
sickness or unemployment benefit on the one 
hand, or old age pensions on the other. The 
insured person must receive one or the other 
if qualified. 





CANADIAN DOCTORS AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


N ARTICLE by Dr. J. H. MacDermott of 
Vancouver has been reprinted from the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal in 
pamphlet form. The paper was written 
before the publication of the report of the 
British Columbia Commission on Health and 
Maternity Insurance, which was reviewed in 
the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 
400; but the writer was aware of the strong 
movement in the province in the direction of 
this reform, stating that “there can be no 
doubt, that health insurance will come, 
whether we, as a profession, like it or not.” 
He recommends the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation to prepare for this eventuality: “We 
do not want the history of health insurance 
in England to repeat itself here. There the 
medical profession was taken by surprise, 
and suddenly saddled with an ill-considered 
political scheme, and while it is to their 
credit that they have loyally done their best 
to make it a success so far as this could be 
done, yet they felt that they were uniairly 
and discourteously treated. Probably it was 
to some extent their own fault. We must see 
to it that such a fault will not be ours.” 
Health insurance is defined by the writer as 
“the assumption by the community, through 
its government, of the control of sickness, its 
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cure and prevention, on a basis of contrib- 
utory payment by those insured, i.e., the wage 
earners and those whose income falls below 
a standard to be decided on.” 

On the question of jurisdiction Dr. Mac- 
Dermott suggests that “it would no doubt be 
better if health insurance were a matter of 
federal legislation, but we are advised that 
this cannot be done. Health is one of the 
matters within the control of the provinces 
and not of the Federal Government; and 
legislation must be provincial, at the outset 
at least. Later, unification of various pro- 
vincial schemes may, and no doubt will, be 
effected.” 

Discussing the expense involved for wage 
earners in medical treatment under the present 
system, the writer points out that “the work- 
ing man, in British Columbia at least, has an 
average income of about $1,000 a year. Most 
of this goes to pay rent, board, and clothing, 
and if he has a family, his margin is not 
going to be large. If he contracts acute 
appendicitis, or his child needs a_ tonsil- 
lectomy, the bills he incurs, added to loss of 
wages when he himself is sick, with hospital! 
and incidental expenses, are well-nigh ruinous. 
It is greatly to the credit of the wage-earner 
that he is in many ways the most satis- 
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factory patient we have. He pays his bills, 
perhaps in instalments, but usually in full. 
But sickness is a tremendous financial burden 
under our present system. This is one great 
reason for the growing demand for health 
insurance. We must add, too, the increasing 
prominence of hospital treatment in disease, 
its great advantages making it almost an 
essential.” 

Elsewhere, Dr. MacDermott refers to the 
effects of the workman’s loss in working time 
caused by sickness. “How can a workman 
earning $1,000 a year,” he asks, “pay the pre- 
miums necessary to give him $20 or even $15 
aweek? We know it cannot be done. Our in- 
vestigations show us that the average working 
family in British Columbia has, at any given 
time, one week’s wages between it and actual 
pennilessness. We find, also, that the average 
time-loss through illness, for the worker is 
about seven days. The deduction is obvious. 
If we were all average people, and were sure 
of only seven days’ illness each, the couse- 
quences would not be grave; but illness aver- 
aged is only for use for statistical purposes, 
and is only of value if it leads us also to 
distribute cost.” 

The writer suggests that any system that 
may be introduced should fulfil the following 
requirements :— 

1. The service given should be a complete 
one. 

2. Choice of physicians should remain, as 
now, with the family or patient, provided the 
physician is properly qualified, and conforms 
to the rules laid down by the Legislature. 

3. Payment for service should be on the 
basis of work done, according to a schedule 
on a definite percentage of our present 
schedule or one to be arranged with that as 
a standard. 

4. Provision should be made for adequate 
health and preventive work. This should be 
completely separated from therapeutic work, 
and be on a different basis of payment. 


5. In an ideal scheme, time loss should be 
compensated for. 


Analogy of Workmen’s Compensation 


The analogy of workmen’s compensation is 
drawn to prove that these conditions can all 
be met:—“The operation of this Act (that is 
the Compensation Act of British Columbia), 
has been of immense value as a laboratory 
experiment, with a view to wider application 
of the contributory idea. Mr. E. H. Winn, 
the well-known and most efficient chairman 
of this Board, has very strong views on this 
subject. He is entirely convinced that health 
insurance is necessary; also that it is prac- 


ticable. His first conclusion is based on a wide 
and thorough knowledge of social conditions 
in British Columbia as well as elsewhere. As 
chairman of the Widows’ Pensions Fund, 
which is administered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, he has had unusual 
opportunities to see the results of poverty, 
and the need of medical aid and a proper 
system of health insurance. He has had 
twelve years’ experience with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and has told us that he 
is convinced (a) that health insurance is 
necessary; (6) that it can be successfully put 
into operation; (c) that such operation should 
be on the lines of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; (d) that in this country the system 
of capitation payment and appointment of 
panel doctors would never do; that there 
should be the freest choice of doctor, that 
specialists, consultants, laboratory and x-ray 
work, etc. should all be freely available where 
necessary, and that payment should be by 
schedule of fees for work done; (e) that the 
medical men could be safely left to do their 
share honestly and satisfactorily. His exveri- 
ence of medical men has, apparently, not 
discouraged him, and he finds the vast 
majority workable with and responsive to his 
appeal for co-operation; (f) he is particu- 
larly interested in the preventive side.” 





Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers 


The regular triennial session of the Dominion 
Legislative Board of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers convened in Ottanva on 
April 28. This board is composed of the 
chairman of the Provincial Legislative Board 
of each Province except Prince Edward Is- 
land. The meeting was attended by Messrs. 
T. J. O'Neil, Kamloops, B.C.; D. Cameron, 
Hdmonton, Alta.; T. N. Bryans, Sutherland, 
Sask.; William Hill, Brandon, Man.; J. T. 
Wilson, North Bay Ont.; P. Tremblay, Mont- 
real, Que.; R. G. Jefferson, Moncton, N.B. 
and T. A. MelIntosh, Halifax, N.S. The 
following officers were also in attendance, 
Messrs. R. H. Cobb, assistant grand chief 
engineer; W. G. Dewar and G. E. A. Stone, 
general chairman of the Atlantic and Central 
Regions, J. B. Ward, general chairman of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway division and Byron 
Baker, Dominion legislative representative. 
Many matters of interest to Canadian mem- 
bers of the organization were discussed at the 
meeting. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing term: Messrs. Wm. Hill, 
chairman; R. G. Jefferson, vice-chairman; J. 
T. Wilson, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Byron 
Baker was re-elected Dominion Legislative 
representative. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Prosecution Proceedings in Case of the Alleged Combine in the Plumbing 
and Heating Industry in Ontario 


OLLOWING the investigation by Mr. 
Gordon Waldron, K.C., into the Amal- 
gamated Builders Council and other related 
organizations, the Minister of Justice, in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, appointed Messrs. A. G. Slaght, 
K.C., and J. C. McRuer, K.C., as counsel to 
take proceedings against parties to the alleged 
combine. References to the investigation and 
subsequent proceedings appeared in the 
Lasour Gazetts, August and December, 1929, 
and January and February, 1930. 

On April 25, 1930, under instructions from 
Messrs. Slaght and McRuer, searches were 
conducted and documents seized by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police at the premises of 
twenty-one plumbing contractors and other 
alleged parties to the combine in the cities 
of Windsor, London and Toronto. Informa- 
tions were laid before the Police Magistrate in 
Windsor on April 26 against thirty-three per- 
sons and companies involved in the combine. 
Of this number, eleven were Windsor plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, six were Windsor 
sheet metal and roofing contractors, and five 
were companies operating plumbing supply 
jobbing houses in Windsor. Four of the eight 
charges against each related to violations of 
the Combines Investigation Act and included 
charges of combination to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public in limiting 
facilities for supplying and dealing, fixing a 


common price, enhancing prices and prevent- 
ing or lessening competition, in relation to 
plumbers’ and other builders’ supplies or to 
services 1n connection with the installation 
thereof. The remaining four similar charges 
were laid under the Criminal Code, section 
498. 

Proceedings in London were commenced on 
May 3, when informations were laid before 
the Police Magistrate against seventeen per- 
sons and three companies. Of the nine infor- 
mations laid, four were concerned with viola- 
tions of the Combines Investigation Act, 
four with violations of section 498 of the 
Criminal Code, in offences similar to those in 
Windsor. The remaining charge was one of 
conspiracy to defraud, in violation of section 
444 of the Criminal Code. 

At both Windsor and London the informa- 
tion included the names of the ‘Canadian 


- Plumbing and Heating Guild, a non-share 


Ontario corporation, the Dominion Chamber 
of Credits, Limited, each with head office in 
Toronto, and five Toronto residents associated 
with these two organizations and the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council. 

Preliminary hearings of the above cases were 
arranged to take place before Police Magis- 
trate Brodie in Windsor on May 5, and before 

alice Magistrate Scandrett in London on 
May 12. 





Mineral Industry in Ontario 


In the course of an address delivered before 
the Montreal Branch of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy on April 11, 
the Hon. Charles McCrea, Minister of Mines 
for Ontario gave an address showing the im- 
portance of the mining industry in the prov- 
ince. In the course of his address, Mr. McCrea 
traced the growth of the principal mining 
camps. In 1900, he said Sudbury was the only 
active camp, and it was small and _ still 
struggling. Cobalt gave a new impetus to 
mining and was followed rapidly by Porcu- 
pine and Kirkland Lake. The Sudbury camp, 
Mr. McCrea said, is one of the leading mining 
areas in the world. From its output of 414 
million dollars, it has paid dividends of 120 
millions, and is only well started on its career. 
In the past four years, 40 millions have been 
spent in expansion and 10 millions more is 
required to complete the program. In 1901 
the population was 2,000; now it is close on 
20,000. International Nickel now employs 7,500 
men at Sudbury and 1,500 at Port Colborne. 
Mr. McCrea anticipated that the industry of 
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the nickel district would be virtually a per- 
manency. Already the known deposits are the 
greatest in size and value known in the world, 
and yet they are only imperfectly explored. 

What this industry means to Ontario and to 
Canada at large was exemplified in some 
extensive lists of figures given by Mr. McCrea. 
For example, the railways are paid hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each year for freight 
on ore and matte alone. The smelters con- 
sume 18,000 tons per month of coke and the 
same of coal. The Frood requires 1 million 
to 14 million feet a month of timber. Among 
the numerous orders in Montreal are 30,000 
tons of structural steel from Dominion 
Bridge Company. 

The general business created by the Port 
Colborne refineries is correspondingly import- 
ant. Coal and coke are consumed each to 
the amount of 300 tons monthly. 300,000 
gallons of oil is required a month, as well as 
4,000 tons of nitre cake, 3,000 tons of soda 
ash and other supplies in proportion. The 
power used there is 30,000 horse-power. 
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NATIONAL CIVIL 


‘THE following Report of the Committee of 

the Privy Council was approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General on the 7th 
May, 1930. 


P.C. 970. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 6th May, 
1930, from the Minister of Labour, directing 
attention to the Votes and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons of Tuesday, March 27th, 
1928 and Thursday, March 29th, 1928; and 
more specificially to the second report pre- 
sented to the House from the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations and to the record of the adoption 
of the said report by the House, contained 
therein. 

It will be observed that by adopting the 
said report the House endorsed “the principle 
of the establishment by the Government of a 
National Civil Service Council, composed of 
representatives of the Government and the 
organized Civil Service in equal numbers, to 
consider and advise the Government upon 
matters of mutual concern to the Government 
and civil servants in their respective capacities 
as employer and employees, also as to the 
establishing of any other consultative and ad- 
visory machinery that may be required.” And 
further, the House agreed “that, as the form 
of constitution for such a council, covering its 
scope and functions, can best be determined 
by joint agreement between the parties con- 
cerned,’ a committee should be set up by the 
Government, representing both the Govern- 
ment and the civil service organizations, to 
draft a constitution for such a National Civil 
Service Council, any such constitution to be 
subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council. 

Having in mind the foregoing, the Minister 
submits that the time would now appear 
appropriate for the taking of the initial step 
suggested by the report above quoted. 

The Committee, therefore, submit for Your 
Excellency’s approval the following recom- 
mendations of the Minister of Labour: 


1. That a National Civil Service Council 
Drafting Committee should forthwith be con- 
stituted, to draft a constitution for a National 
Civil Service Council. 


2. In establishing such a Committee there 
first arises the question of its membership. 
The policy of giving equal representation to 
civil service organizations and to the Govern- 
ment should be observed. 


SERVICE COUNCIL 


3. Representation of Civil Service Organi- 
zations: 


The Department of Labour has record of 
some twenty-eight organizations of civil ser- 
vants throughout the country, varying, in re- 
spect to their memberships from about seven- 
teen to over eight thousand. Obviously, with 
such a comparatively large number of organi- 
zations existing, giving direct representation 
to them all would not be practicable, in view 
of the fact that, the setting up of a committee 
of at least fifty-six members would be involved 
thereby. Selecting those organizations report- 
ing five hundred or more members, it is ob- 
served that there are ten which fall into this 
category. These organizations represent sub- 
stantially all classes of civil servants organized, 
covering practically all branches of the service 
in which there is organization, and they include 
an overwhelming majority of the organized 
civil service. These ten organizations should 
be given representation on the Committee. 
While not directly represented under this plan, 
several of the smaller organizations will be 
represented through affiliation with one or 
other of the larger bodies. In order to repre- 
sent as many bodies as may be possible while 
still limiting the size of the Committee to a 
reasonable figure, numerical differences among 
organizations should be overlooked when de- 
termining representation, and if each of these 
ten organizations had one representative to 
speak for it, even though these differences in 
size exist, the representation would be as 
satisfactory as would be practical in the cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, as an approach to 
unanimity on the part of all those interested 
is desirable, voting strength is unimportant. 
It is therefore recommended that each of the 
following organizations be invited to select one 
of the members of the aforementioned Com- 
mittee :— 

1. Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada. 

2. Civil Service Association of Ottawa. 

3. Civil Service Federation of Canada. 

4. Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ 
Association. 

5. United Postal Employees of Canada. 

6. Dominion Public Works Federation. 

7. Dominion Railway Mail Clerks Feder- 
ation. : 

8. Federated Association of Letter Carriers. 

9. Haleyon Club of Ottawa. 

10. Professional Institute of Civil Servants. 

4, Representation of the Government: 

To constitute the Government’s side of the 
Committee, it is recommended that the Minis- 
ter in charge of each of the undermentioned 
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Departments, or such other person as he may 
designate, shall act to represent the interests 
of his department, and in a general way, of 
the Government. The Departments selected 
are those which are considered to have a chief 
interest in the question of a National Civil 
Service Council. These Departments are as 
follows :— 
1. Department of External Affairs. 
. Department of Finance. 
. Department of the Interior. 
. Department of Justice. 
. Department of Labour. 
. Department of National Revenue. 
. Post Office Department. 
. Public Works Department. 
. Department of Secretary of State. 
10. Department of Trade and Commerce. 

5. Civil Service Commission—There shall be 
one representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission named to the Committee. 


6. It is recommended that the Chairman of 
the Committee shall be a Minister, to be 
named by the Governor in Council. 

7. Procedure: 

The Committee shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman. In order to expedite the business 
of the committee, and in order that a constitu- 
tion may be drafted which will be acceptable 
to both the Government representatives and 
to the civil service organizations, the latter 
should empower their representatives to speak 
in their behalf, 
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8. While the Committee should consider all 
matters deemed by it to be relevant to the 
subject of reference, the following questions 
are suggested for consideration as a guide: 


(a) What should be the size of a National 
Civil Service Council? 

(b) How should its members be chosen? 

(c) What should be the scope of the Coun- 
cil’s discussions? 

(d) What should be the general limts of 
the Council’s functions? 


9. The Committee shall likewise consider 
any written statements on the subject submit- 
ted by those organizations not directly repre- 
sented. 


10. After the Committee has concluded its 
deliberations, its report shall be submitted to 
the Governor in Council for consideration and 
approval. 


11. It is recommended that travelling ex- 
penses incidental to attending the committee's 
meetings incurred by those attending from 
points other than Ottawa should be defrayed 
by the Government. It is further recommend- 
ed that civil service organizations’ representa- 
tives attending the meetings of the Commit- 
tee shall be accorded special leave of absence 
with pay for the purpose, by their respective 
Departments. 


(Sed.). E. J. Lemar, 


Clerk of the Privy Council. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE DOMINION CIVIL SERVICE, 1928-1929 


HE fifth annual report on Statistics of the 
Civil Service of Canada, dealing with the 
numbers of employees of the various depart- 
ments and the expenditures on their salaries 
and wages during the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1929, has been issued recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The total 
number of employees on March 31, 1929, 
showed an increase of 1,547 over the total 
number employed at the end of the previous 
fiscal year, there being 42,790 permanent and 
temporary civil servants in Dominion Gov- 
ernment service at the close of the fiscal year 
under review. Of this total 28,055 were per- 
manent, and 14,735 were temporary employees. 
The total expenditure or salaries and wages 
for civil servants during the fiscal year 
amounted to $87,584,764.95. Of this amount, 
$48,118,901.48 was expended on salaries of per- 
manent employees; $16,682,691.29 on tempor- 
ary employees; while $22,783,172.18 was paid 


out for salaries and wages of the non-enumer- 
ated classes. Comparing the fiscal year 1928- 
29 with 1927-28, there was an increase of $1,- 
435,824.20 in salaries of permanent emloyees; 
an increase of $1,390,781.61 in salaries of tem- 
porary employees; and an increase of $2,446,- 
712.07 in the salaries and wages of non-enumer- 
ated classes. 

The non-enumerated classes consist of em- 
ployees engaged by several departments in 
work of a casual nature. The number of such 
employees is not available, though the expen- 
diture on wages and salaries is recorded. 


In the following table the total number of 
permanent and temporary employees in the 
entire civil service and the total salary ex- 
penditure for March, 1929, are detailed. In 
several of the larger departments there are 
important branches under distinct supervision 
apart from the main department, and in such 
cases statistics are shown separately. 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND SALARIES OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
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*Number| Salaries *Number Salaries 
of and of and 
Department employees wages employees wages 
arch, arch, arch, March, 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
$ cts $ cts. 

APTI CUIGUTO UNE ae aun ah ea 1, 962 349, 123, 78 Income Tax Division.......... 1,154 156,222 34 
AFCDIV OS SAGO ee en seer 8 13,051 83 | | Pensions and National Health— 
Auditor-General................... 202 31,163 32 Pensions) aoe ol seta wena 1,782 224,848 00 
Civil Service Commission......... 157 20,841 48 Board of Pension Commis- 

Chief Electoral Officer............. 4 500 00 Sioners SoM Le by ee Ae 135 24,753 99 
External \A faire) UC a 143 28,709 88 real th aie tees sea ei. a 366 35,776 82 
BUN ANGOLA a MeN MR aie An eit 414 48 356 06 Federal Appeal Board......... 49 10,559 66 
Governor-General’s Secretary...... 10 BEsoond ts || Post Otice! Veni ae ee semen ee, 11,515 | 2,844,403 81 
House of Commons................ 512 69,0910 || Privyi@ouncil s SANe Osi aan 20 4,091 85 
Immigration and Colonization..... 924 118,213 96 | | Public Printing and Stationery..... 714 ‘109,127 03 
Pncion A ages te eh eT ee 988 Si 760.16),| || Public Works. Veen eheakee sine 4,003 454,636 51 
THAUTENCO er ne en er ko ht Saree 38 7,607 66 | | Railways and Canals.............. 1, 259 851,428 85 

Fire Prevention Branch........ 2 525 00 Board of Railway Commis- 

VANS oe RAPA NCR alla teh tectiepudy 2,323 351,135 16 SIONSTS IWIN Mui so eral pene eM 103 23,392 83 
International Joint Commission... . 2,393 33 | | Royal Canadian Mounted Police 58 94,041 86 
PRS ear ialy ue ca Mew eehiee oh gl nd 679 93,867, 6/7 || Secretary of Statei!S. Ul2.0. 20. 107 13,961 93 
Habour Sri iigiin, 0) LPG of Tent 137 20,980 33 Patents and Copyrights........ 99 14,091 79 
Library of Parliament............. 21 ajava62 | | Senateri i. Hed ae aa tee 119 16,277 49 
Marine and Fisheries............... 4,320 488,399 49 | | Soldiers’ Settlement Board........ 538 79,006 11 
BPG ee esi oie wails eae aston 361 65,923 30 | | Trade and Commerce.............. 1,497 272,122 08 
National Defence. cae ecs 5 ead es 1, 206 180,258 58 we ee | 
National Revenue................. 4,781 684,241 13 Total ia a. aie ac en 42,790 | 7,388,529 85 


a a ae Se Mi Be ME 2 Us 8 sp A BD a I Rn it Ne CAA AD leah Sapte 


“The number of employees does not include the non-enumerate d classes. 





Trade Unionism in Japan 


“Social Reform” (Shakai Seisaku Jiho) a 
monthly journal published at Tokyo, gives 
the following account of trade union organiz- 
ation in Japan:— 

Statistical figures at the end of June, 1929, 


were as follows:— 
We i ee tO a 











. Total Orginized 
Industries Workpeople Workers 

Factory-workers Aa AO ae 2,193,568 158,758 

DANS Pak Sa ae ed MO pa Re ele a 246, 786 6,212 
Transports and Communica- 

TIONS ie ie HN. Sak 490, 548 129,906 

Casual and other worke:s...... 1,900, 912 26,219 

ETO Gell ies ie Min ale ae etal 4,831,815 821, 125 





“The number of women in trade unions at 
the same period is 13,304 or 4 per cent of 
the total organized workers. 

“As to the method of organization, there 
is an evident tendency to decrease in the 
number of craft or occupational unions, the 
most important trade union under this cate- 
gory being the Shosen Doyukai, organized by 
cooks and other workers in the catering 
zepartments on board merchant ships, with 


a total membership of 1,700. The trade unions 
in Japan as a rule adopt the principle of 
industrial unionism. Besides the three National 
Centres of trade unionism, the Sodomei Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour, the Kumiai Domei 
(All-Japan Federation of Trade Union) and the 
Sorengo (Confederation of Trade Unions), 
there came into being a new organization 
known as the National Council of All-in In- 
dustrial Labour Unions during 1929. This is 
a general trades union organized by those 
Communist leaders who, objecting to illegal 
activities, aim at the unification of industrial 
unions. 


“Since the Government dissolution of the 
Hyogikai (National Council of Trade Unions) 
in 1928, the Communist leaders of trade unions 
have organized a new national centre, National 
Conference of Trade Unions (Kyogikai), which 
is a rallying centre for Communist trade union- 
ists. In the meantime, the moderate wing of 
Communist trade unions established a rival 
organization, National Council of All-in In- 
dustrial Labour Unions, mentioned above.” 
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WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 


Address Broadcast Over the Canadian National Railways Radio System by Mr. H. H. 
Ward, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, April 24, 1930 


| N speaking to-night upon the subject of the 

Department of Labour in this series of 
departmental broadcasts arranged by the Pro- 
fessional Institute of the Civil Service of 
Canada, I shall endeavour to trace the history 
of this particular Department of Government, 
to indicate its position in our scheme of Fed- 
eral governmental organization, and to ex- 
plain in some little detail just what functions 
the Department of Labour normally performs 
for the public. 

Unlike many other departments of state, 
which may claim counterparts in the various 
Governments of the world for centuries, a de- 
partment of labour is wholly a product of 
modern conditions, and its inception in the 
case of the Government of Canada is rela- 
tively recent. The standard function of a de- 
partment of labour is to administer legislation 
on social and labour matters; and since such 
legislation has been necessitated in large part 
by circumstances which have attended the 
development and mechanization of industrial 
organization in recent times, it might there- 
fore be said that these modern conditions 
have created departments of labour. 

The general function of the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour is to administer, under 
the direction of the Minister of Labour, legis- 
lation on labour matters passed by Parla- 
ment, but there are very real limits imposed 
in respect of the classes of such laws that 
may be enacted by the Parliament of Canada. 
These limits grow out of the fact that we have 
a federal system of government, with a con- 
sequent division of powers between the Do- 
minion and the provinces. Our written con- 
stitution, the British North America Act, gives 
to the Dominion Parliament power to enact 
laws regarding the regulation of trade and 
commerce, census and statistics, navigation 
and shipping, naturalization and aliens, and, 
generally, for the peace, order and good gov- 
ernment of Canada in relation to all matters 
not coming within the classes of subjects as- 
signed exciusively to the provincial legisla- 
tures. Therefore, legislation administered by 
the Department of Labour must necessarily 
be subject to the legislative jurisdiction of 
Parliament. 

The inception of the Department of Labour 
dates from the year 1900. It was established 
in that year by the enactment by Parliament 
of the Conciliation Act, which provided it with 


two main functions: first, that of seeking to 
prevent strikes and lockouts in industry, by 
voluntary conciliation; and second, the col- 
lection of information on social and economic 
matters, and its publication in a monthly 
magazine, the Lasour Gazette. Another func- 
tion which fell to the lot of the Department 
as a result of the Session of the same year 
was that of the work incidental to a resolu- 
tion then adopted by Parliament declaring for 
a, fair wage policy in the matter of works and 
contracts carried on for the Government of 
Canada. Though in the intervening years the 
principles and legislation underlying these 
three functions have been altered to meet 
circumstances, though ‘other functions have 
been added to the work of the Department 
from time to time, the three matters of con- 
ciliation in industrial disputes or threatened 
disputes, the collection and publication of in- 
formation on economic, social, and industrial 
problems, and the administration of the Do- 
minion Government’s fair wage policy still 
remain among the more important phases of 
the Department’s work. 

When the Department was first established, 
for the purpose ‘of administration it was 
placed under a minister of another depart- 
ment, and from 1900 to 1909, successive Post- 
masters General were likewise Ministers of 
Labour. However, the Department of Labour 
Act of 1909, which amended the previously 
existing statutory basis for the Department, 
provided for a Minister ‘of Labour holding no 
other portfolio, and the first Cabinet officer 
to occupy the newly created portfolio was the 
present Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King. Mr. King had previously 
been associated with the Department in the 
capacity of Deputy Minister from its incep- 
tion in 1900 until 1908. The present Minister 
of Labour is the Hon. Peter Heenan, who has 
presided over the destinies of the Department 
since September, 1926. 

The work of the Department of Labour in 
its main divisions may be summarized as 
follows :— 


I. Conciliation and Arbitration in Industrial 
Disputes—Mention has already been made of 
the Conciliation Act of 1900, which, modelled 
on a British statute of 1896, established the 
Department of Labour as a branch of gov- 
ernment. This Act introduced certain fea- 
tures for the solution of industrial difficulties 
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that have later, through a process of evolution, 
become the accepted practice in handling such 
matters. Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of officers who would be available to 
proceed to localities where industrial strife 
existed or threatened and to endeavour in 
the interests alike of employers, employees 
and the public to effect amicable settlement. 

In 1907 a further important advance in 
legislation to obviate or settle industrial dis- 
putes was recorded by the enactment in that 
year of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, “an Act to aid in the prevention and 
settlement of strikes and lockouts in mines and 
industries connected with public utilities.” 
This measure, frequently called the “ Lemieux 
Act” from the name of the Minister who pre- 
sided over the Department at the time of its 
passage, is one of the most widely known 
measures looking to the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes. The Act seeks to prevent an 
actual strike or lockout until the Minister of 
Labour has appointed a board of conciliation 
and investigation, consisting of a nominee of 
the employees, a nominee of the employer, 
and an impartial chairman. From the date 
of the enactment of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in 1907 to March 31, 1930, 
there were 730 disputes dealt with under this 
statute, in 500 of which cases boards were 
established, and in only 38 cases was a strike 
or lockout not averted or ended. It is in- 
teresting ‘to observe that this Act has been 
the subject of study and has in fact been used 
as a model for conciliation legislation in many 
parts of the world. It was the inspiration for 
laws in Transvaal, Queensland, New Zealand, 
Colorado, and Japan. Other governments, 
notably those of Mexico, Chile and South 
Australia, have since had it under consider- 
ation, with a view to proposing similar legis- 
lation within their jurisdictions. 

Even apart from cases where the Minister 
has legal power to interfere, the officers of the 
Department regularly mediate on the request 
of interested parties in eases of dispute, and 
many cases have been most amicably settled 
as a result. 


II. The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government.—Reference was previously made 
to a resolution of the House of Commons of 
1900 establishing for the Dominion Govern- 
ment a fair wage policy in connection with 
works carried on under contract and supplies 
being procured under contract for the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, as well as on works aided 
by Federal funds. This policy provides that 
wages and hours in connection with work of 
the class mentioned should be such as obtain 


in the district where the work is being carried 
on, or otherwise be such as are considered 
fair and reasonable. The work involved for 
the Department of Labour in this respect has 
been considerable, for in cases where the ques- 
tion is raised the actual determination of the 


rates to be paid and the hours to be worked 


rests with the Minister of Labour and his 
Department, and where workmen complain 
that the fair wage policy is not being ad- 
hered to it is the Department of Labour 
which has the responsibility of investigating 
and adjusting such complaints. At the present 
time there is under consideration by Parlia- 
ment a measure which has been introduced 
by the Hon. Peter Heenan, for the purpose 
of clarifying the scope and intent of this 
fair wage policy. 


III. Employment Service Branch.—Although 
the institution and maintenance of public em- 
ployment offices is primarily a matter of pro- 
vincial jurisdiction the Department of Labour, 
in pursuance of the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act of 1918, subsidizes the provinces 
for the carrying on of such work. Under this 
statute the Department annually pays to the 
provinces a total of $150,000, in return for 
which the co-operating provinces undertake 
to perform Employment Service work on a 
uniform plan. Through the Department of 
Labour a special facility by means of a re- 
duced transportation rate has been secured 
from the railways for the transfer of workers 
from point to point throughout the country 
when such action is necessary. The Depart- 
ment of Labour also makes special financial 
provision for placing officers in the provincial 
government offices to devote their time and 
attention to the specialized placement in in- 
dustry of handicapped veterans of the late 
war. Some idea of the magnitude of the em- 
ployment placement work assisted by this 
branch of the Department of Labour may be 
gained from the statement that in the last 
calendar year the Employment Service of 
Canada placed approximately 400,000 men and 
women in various classes of employment 
through offices located at sixty-six centres, 
and this without any charge to employer or 
employee. 


IV. Technical Education—Under the Tech- 
nical Education Act of 1919 the Dominion 
Government, through the Department of La- 
bour, undertook to assist the provinces in 
equipping themselves with technical educa- 
tional facilities of less than college grade, for 
a period of ten years. Ten million dollars for 
payment to the provinces on a fifity-fifty basis 
was provided, and though the Act expired in 
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1929, an amending Act carried forward for a 
further five-year period the remainder of the 
grants in respect of provinces that had not 
earned their quota. Schools assisted by these 
grants showed an enrolment in daily voca- 
tional classes in 1928-29 of 45,617 and at 
evening classes at 192 centres throughout the 
Dominion of 73,877. 


V. Old Age Pensions—In 1927 Parliament 
passed the Old Age Pension Act providing for 
a Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pension sys- 
tem. While the administration and payment 
of pensions is entrusted to the provinces, the 
Federal Government, through the Department 
of Labour, reimburses each province to the 
extent of one-half of the sum disbursed for 
such pensions. To become effective in any 
province this scheme requires provincial legis- 
lation and the financial co-operation of the 
provincial government. The Federal grant is 
dependent upon each province concluding an 
agreement with the Dominion to pay pen- 
sions in a stipulated fashion. Pensioners must 
be British subjects of more than twenty years’ 
residence in Canada and of more than five 
years’ residence in the province, who are at 
least seventy years of age. The maximum 
pension is twenty dollars per month, with an 
equitable deduction for annual income over 
$125. The scheme is now in effect in a ma- 
jority of the provinces, namely, British Co- 
lumbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Alberta, 
Ontario and the Northwest Territories. In 
addition, New Brunswick has just passed an 
Act, while consideration is being given to the 
subject in other provinces. On March 31 last 
there were already approximately 43,000 old 
age pensioners in Canada. 


VI. Annuities Branch—In order to assist 
persons to accumulate a competence for their 
old age out of earnings and savings, this 
branch of the Department of Labour sells 
annuities to the public on practically any of 
the recognized bases normally employed in 
annuities work. Annuities may be either of 
the immediate or deferred types and may be 
purchased for a return annually of any 
amount from ten dollars to five thousand dol- 
lars. 


VII. Combines Investigation Branch—The 
Combines Investigation Act, administered by 
the Minister of Labour, provides for the in- 
vestigation of alleged combines in restraint of 
trade, and for prosecutions where it is found 
that such combines actually exist. Investiga- 
tion may be carried out either by the Regis- 
trar of the Act, who is an officer of the De- 
partment, or by a special commissioner ap- 


pointed by the Governor in Council. Out- 
standing investigations made under this Act 
have been those connected with combines al- 
‘leged to exist in the distribution of fruit and 
vegetables in Western Canada; the coal busi- 
ness in Winnipeg; the bread made in Mont- 
real; the marketing of Ontario fruits and 
vegetables; the marketing of potatoes in New 
Brunswick; the wholesaling and retailing of 
drugs; and certain plumbing and heating in- 
terests. In addition to these more extended 
investigations many lesser complaints have 
been investigated dealing with various cases 


of reported combine activity. 


VIII. The International Labour Organiza- 
tton:—Canada being a member of the League 
of Nations is consequently affiliated with the 
International Labour Organization which was 
established by the Treaty of Versailles and 
the other treaties of Peace which concluded the 
Great War. The Government of Canada has 
permanent representation on the Governing 
Body, that is, the Executive of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, and Canada is also 
regularly represented at the different confer- 
ences which are usually held once a year. The 
Department of Labour is the Department of 
the Canadian Government primarily charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining our 
liaison with this organization, which looks* tu 
a uniform betterment of working conditions 
throughout the countries of the world. 


IX. Information Services:—The range of 
subjects regularly studied and reported upon 
by the Department of Labour comprises practi- 
cally all the major branches of social and 
economic topics embraced in the general title 
of Labour problems. Statistics are. regularly 
collected on the subjects of strikes and lock- 
outs, industrial accidents, trade union unem- 
ployment, public employment office records, 
cost of living, prices and wages. This informa- 
tion is regularly published in the official publi- 
cation, the Lasour Gazerre, which, incident- 
ally, will complete its thirtieth year in Septera- 
ber next. Annual reports on labour legislation 
enacted by the various legislatures and the 
Parliament of Canada, and on the subject 
of trade union organization in Canada 
are also compiled for distribution. In addition 
the Department of Labour periodically carries 
out studies in various classes of labour research 
and special volumes are issued from time 
to time dealing with these questions. A 
valuable library on economic and social sub- 
jects has been assembled and maintained 
by the Department 

Enough has been said in the foregoing 
sketch of the functions of the Department of 
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Labour to indicate in a general way the nature 
of its work. Tosum up, it may be looked upon 
as an institution of a most human character. 
All of its work centres around the betterment 
of industrial, social and living conditions, par- 
ticularly in so far as those engaged in in- 
dustry as employees are concerned. It treats 
of Canada’s citizens regardless of their occupa- 


tion, as members of society deserving the ut- 
most attention. Though its scope, due to the 
limitations on Parliament’s legislative powers 
in respect of labour legislation, is necessarily 
limited, it does endeavour, within the limits 
laid down, to promote industrial peace, and 
to maintain healthy, economic and social con- 


ditions throughout the whole Dominion. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC, ONTARIO AND BRITISH 
COLUMBIA IN 1930 


Quebec 


NUMBER of measures of labour inter- 

est were enacted during the Session 
of the Quebee Legislature which opened on 
January 7 and closed on April 4, 1930. These 
included a law providing for a social insur- 
ance commission and amendments to the exist- 
ing statutes dealing with mines, industrial 
establishments, scaffolding inspection, women’s 
minimum wages and technical education. 


Social Insurance Commission 


An Act respecting the Creation of a Com- 
mission to study a System of Social Insur- 
ace for the Province provides that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in4Council may appoint «a 
Commission, called “Quebec Social Insurance 
Commission,” consisting of not more than 
seven members, one of whom is to be appoint- 
ed president. The Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council is further empowered to fix the in- 
demnity of the members and the conditions 
under which their functions shall be exercised 
and also, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, to 
appoint the accessory staff. 

The Commission is charged with the study 
of the situation respecting the establishment 
of a system of social insurance and of family 
placement and the kind of legislation to be 
adopted in that respect, and is vested with 
the powers conferred by Sections 9-13 in- 
clusive, of the Public Inquiry Commission Act 
which include among other things the authority 
to summon witnesses and take evidence under 
oath and to require the production of papers 
and documents. The Commission must pro- 
ceed with all possible diligence and as soon as 
the work is finished report to the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. The administration of 
the Act is in the hands of the Minister of 
Public Works and Labour. 


Education 


An Act respecting Agricultural Schools and 
the Construction of Warehouses and concern- 
ing the Société Co-opérative Fédérée des 


Agriculteurs de la Province de Quebec pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $600,000 for the 
establishment, enlargement, furnishing and 
equipment of agricultural schools. 

The Technical Education Act was amended 
to permit the expenses connected with the 
office of the Director to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Hours of Work in Factories 


An amendment to the Industrial Establish- 
ments Act reduces the maximum normal work- 
ing hours of women and girls and of boys 
under 18 years of age from 60 to 55 hours per 
week. 

Women’s Minimum Wages 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. The 
Scope of the law was extended to include 
workshops which form part of commercial 
establishments. The Minimum Wage Com- 
mission was given jurisdiction over hours of 
labour and overtime rates as well as minimum 
wages. The penalty for violating an order of 
the Commission was raised from $50 to $100. 

The scope of the Scaffolding Inspection Act 
was widened to include lifts. 


Bureau of Mines 


An amendment to the Mining Act provides 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Mines 
in charge of a Director of Mines as a special 
division of one of the Government Depart- 
ments. The Minister in charge of that De- 
partment under the title of Minister of Mines 
will administer the Act. 

An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
repeals those portions of the Act referring 
to chauffeurs’ badges and also makes it an 
offence to give a fictitious age in applying for 
a licence or permit. 

A section added to the Workmen’s Dwell- 
ing Alct provides that in the event of non- 
payment of loans made under the Act the 
Council of a municipality which has made 
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such joans may order the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Municipality to draw up a complete 
statement of the lands and buildings affected, 
the sums due and the name and address of the 
last registered owner. When the statement 
has been furnished the Council may order 
the sale of such land and buildings. 


Bills not Passed 


Several measures of labour interest were 
introduced but failed to pass. A Bill to 


amend the Code of Civil Procedure in refer- 
ence to the issue of injunctions was dealt 
with in the March issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE at p. 256. 

A Bll providing for a minimum wage for 
men was described in the April issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE at p. 861. 

A Bill to amend the Election Act by pro- 
viding among other things for advance polls 
in the city of Hull, could not be adopted 
as no previous resolution was introduced. 


Ontario 


In the course of the Session which opened 
on February 5 and closed on April 3, 1980, 
a number of laws of labour interest were 
passed. These included amendments to the 
laws relating to mines, prevention of silicosis, 
mothers’ allowances, old age pensions and 
school attendance and a re-enactment of the 
Vocational Education Act with some changes. 

Mining Act 

An Act to amend the Mining Act re-enacts 
Part VIII, which deals with the operation of 
mines, making many changes to conform with 
present day mining practice and to further 
implement the redommendiations made iby 
Mr. Justice Godson in his Report on the 
Hollinger Mine disaster (Lasour GazErrs, 
November, 1928, page 1206, etc.). 

Mine rescue stations are to be provided 
and maintained at such points in the province 
as the Minister of Mines may direct and be 
equipped and kept in such a manner as may 
be required by the Chief Inspector, the 
necessary funds being furnished by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board from money 
collected from the mining industry. Each 
mine rescue station is to be in charge of a 
person or persons appointed by the Chief 
Inspector to train mine rescue crews to use 
the rescue apparatus and to maintain it in 
workable condition. The owner, agent and 
manager of each mine are charged with the 
duty of causing such number of men as the 
Inspector deems necessary to be trained in 
the use and maintenance of the apparatus. 

An eight-hour day is established for oper- 
ators of hoisting engines. Exemption is per- 
mitted, however, for several causes. In case 
of absence of one of the regular hoistmen, if 
no competent substitute is available, the re- 
maining hoistmen may work extra time not 
exceeding four hours per day for a period 
not exceeding ten days. If the mine is not 
worked continuously in three shifts per day the 


hoistmen may work such extra time as is. 


necessary for raising or lowering the workmen 
at the beginning and end of each shift. Extra 


time may also be worked on a Saturday shift 
for the purpose of avoiding Sunday work or 
changing shift, at the end of the week or for 
giving any of the men a part holiday, and 
also in cases of emergency where life or pro- 
perty is in imminent danger, in cases of 
repair work, and in mines where the number 
of men working in a shift does not exceed six. 

The requirement of “one month’s experi- 
ence” for hoistmen handling men is changed 
to “adequate experience.” Hoistmen are re- 
quired to have medical certificates which are 
to be renewed yearly. 

A number of changes were made in the 
rules for the protection of miners. These 
rules formerly applied “except in so far as the 
Inspector of Mines may deem the same not 
reasonably applicable.’ Under the Act as 
amended the owner, agent or manager of a 
mine must make a written request for the 
suspension of any rule. The Inspector may 
give written permission for such suspension 
imposing, if he sees fit conditions or limita- 
tions, and may at any time cancel the sus- 
pension or alter the conditions. 

Authority is given to mine managers to 
make rules not inconsistent with the mules 
contained in the Act or the special directions 
of the Inspector for the maintenance of order 
or the prevention of accidents. Such rules, 
when approved by the Minister and posted 
for fourteen days in a conspicuous place at the 
mine, become enforceable in the same manner 
as the rules set out in the Mining Act. 

The clause placing responsibility for the 
carrying out of rules was redrawn to make its 
application more definite. 

Where the Chief Inspector deems it neces- 
sary or adwisable he may order refuge stations 
to be provided and maintained. Such stations 
must have water, air and telephone communi- 
cations to the surface and be separated from 
the adjoining workings by openings so arrang- 
ed that they can be closed in such a manner 
as to prevent gas from entering the refuge. 
The Chief Inspector may also recommend in 
writing to the Minister that a connection 
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between mines be established and that the 
connection be so made and equipped as to 
constitute a refuge station. If he approves 
of such recommendation the Minister may 
appoint a committee of three persons to de- 
termine the manner in which the work shall 
be carried out and the proportion in which 
the cost is to be borne by the owners of the 
mines affected. The committee is to make 
a written report to the Minister and on his 
approval thereof the Chief Inspector may 
issue an order for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the connection and refuge (if 
any) in accordance with the terms of the 
report. The order is not subject to appeal 
upon any ground but is enforceable in the 
Same manner as any order of the Chief In- 
Spector. 

A number of new rules are inserted while 
others are redrawn to conform with modern 
requirements and practice. New regulations 
deal with the prohibition of internal com- 
bustion engines below ground; cleanliness of 
magazines, thaw houses, etc.; the order in 
which explosives are to be used and disposal 
of defective explosives; prohibition of storage 
of explosives in a closed mine without per- 
mission of an inspector; methods of trans- 
porting detonators; examination for missed 
or cut-off holes before abandoning a heading 
and: also before drilling in any working place ‘ 
precautions as to broken material; lining of a 
shaft compartment when a crosshead is not 
used; construction of cages for raising and 
lowering workmen; installation and operation 
of electric hoists; arrangement of electric 
signal systems and of control levers of storage 
and trolley locomotives; and fire prevention 
about electrical installations. 


Silicosis Act 


The Silicosis Act which was enacted in 
1929 and has not been put in force was 
amended by the addition of a section pro- 
viding a penalty of from $100 to $500 for non- 
comphance with the law. The amendment 
hike the principal Act comes into effect on 
Proclamation which has not yet been made. 


Mothers’ Allowances Act 


An amendment to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act confers upon the Secretary of any local 
mothers’ allowances board power to take 
declarations and affidavits and to receive evi- 
dence under oath. Burlington Beach is 
recognized as a separate municipality for the 
purposes of the Act and the Burlington Beach 
Commission is endowed with the powers of a 
local board. A further clause declares that a 
member of a municipal council may be ap- 


pointed a member of a local mothers’ allow- 
ances board without disqualification as a mem- 
ber of the council. 


Old Age Pensions Act 


The Old Age Pensions Act was amended to 
provide for the appointment by a county, city 
or town council of a local old age pensions 
board. A member of the council may be ap- 
pointed to the board and is entitled to the 
same remuneration for his services as he would 
recelve when acting as a member of a com- 
mittee of the council. Clauses were added to 
the Act similar to those inserted in the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act with regard to ad- 
ministration of the oath by a secretary of a 
local board, validity of appointment of mem- 
bers of councils to local boards, and with 
regard to Burlington Beach. As from Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, provision is made for mecting the 
cost of pensions and administration by appro- 
priations of the Legislature or, failing such, 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
province. 


Education 


Provision is made by an amendment to the 
School Attendance Act for the compulsory at- 
tendance of a child “at the school which he is 
required or entitled to attend” thus permitting 
education of children at special schools for 
the disabled or the delinquent. There was 
added to the list of valid excuses for nun- 
attendance of a child at school that the child 
is officially excluded under the Schools Act 
or regulations. Provision was made for the 
appointment by the Minister of Education of 
a committee to determine who is a fit subject 
for admission to the Ontario School for the 
Blind or the Ontario School for the Deaf. The 
power to grant certificates relieving a child 
from school attendance during employment is 
now given only to school attendance officers. 
Formerly a justice of the peace or a school 
principal might grant such a certificate. A 
clause was added to the Act permitting two or 
more school corporations in urban municipali- 
ties to appoint the same attendance officer or 
officers if the Minister considers that the in- 
terests of economy and efficiency will be better 
served thereby. Reports of teachers regarding 
non-attendance of pupils are in future to be 
made in accordance with the regulations in 
that behalf. 

An amendment to the High Schools Act pro- 
vides that the Board of Education, with the 
approval of the Minister, may arrange for 
the instruction at a vocational school in any 
other high school district in the province of 
pupils who desire to take vocational school 
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courses which are not provided by the board 
and who are the children of ratepayers in the 
district for which the board is appointed, and 
may pay the fees and transportation of such 
pupils. Formerly these privileges were ac- 
corded only to pupils desiring instruction at a 
high school or collegiate institute. 


The Vocational Education Act was re-enact- 
ed with a number of changes and goes into 
effect in its amended form on July 1, 1930. A 
new subsection provides that the board, with 
the approval of the Minister, may arrange for 
the instruction in any school controlled by a 
high school board, continuation school board 
or board of education in Ontario, of children 
of ratepayers in the district who desire to take 
courses which are not provided by the board, 
and may pay the fees and transportation of 
such pupils. It is provided that no fees shall 
be payable by pupils having the right to at- 
tend a vocational school for general or special 
full-time day school courses or for part-time 
special courses for apprentices and employed 
adolescents. The optional system of admin- 
istering the vocational schools, either through 
a single vocational committee or a number of 
vocational committees, is withdrawn, the for- 
mer method being retained. Provision is 
made that advisory vocational committees 
shall consist of eight or twelve persons as the 
board may direct. 

An amendment to the Apprenticeship Act 
provides that the Minister may require em- 
ployers in any designated trade to contribute 
to the cost of maintaining a system of ap- 
prenticeship and administering the Act. 


Chauffeurs 


Amendments were made to those sections 
of the Highway. Traffic Act affecting chauf- 
feurs. Persons incapable of controlling a 
motor vehicle through the influence of drink 
or drugs may not drive or attempt or prepare 
to drive. The period during which a licence 
may be suspended on conviction for driving 
or attempting or preparing to drive while in- 
toxicated is now six months for a first offence; 
three months to one year for a second of- 
fence; and not more than two years for a 
third or subsequent offence. 


New Parts (numbered XIII and XIV) were 
added to the Act and become effective on 
September 1, 1930. Part XIII deals with fin- 
ancial responsibility of owners and drivers and 
provides among other things that the driver’s 
licence (which includes a chauffeur’s licence) 
of any person who has been convicted of, or 
has forfeited his bail after being arrested’ for, 
certain offences, shall be suspended and re- 


main suspended until he has given the Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles proof of financial re- 
sponsibility. The offences include reckless 
driving, racing, speeding, leaving the scene of 
an accident, driving without a licence, and 
any offence against public safety on highways 
designated by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council. Persons who are responsible for ac- 
cidents resulting in the death of or injury to 
any person or damage to property in excess 
of $100 may similarly be required to give 
proof of financial responsibility and have their 
licences suspended in the meantime. If the 
Registrar finds that any any driver to whom 
Part XIII applies, was, at the time of the 
offence for which he was convicted, employed 
by the owner of the motor vehicle as chauf- 
feur or motor vehicle operator and that there 
was no motor vehicle registered in the name 
of the driver as an owner, then, if the owner 
of the vehicle submits the necessary proof of 


_ his financial responsibility the chauffeur may 


be relieved of giving such proof in his own 
behalf. Part XIV contains sections providing 
for the keeping of an operating record of every 
chauffeur and operator and for the reporting 
by persons in charge of motor vehicles of all 
accidents resulting in personal injuries or in 
damage to property apparently exceeding $50. 


Moving Picture Machine Operators 


Those sections of the Theatres and Cine- 
matographs Act which deal with the licensing 
of operators and apprentices were amended 
to provide for the re-examining and grading 
of these workers. The Inspector of Theatres 
is empowered to refuse, revoke or suspend any 
licence in his discretion, subject to an appeal 
to an Appeal Board appointed by the Treas- 
urer of Ontario. The amending Act comes 
into force on June 1, 1930. 


Other Legislation 


A clause was added to the Fire Marshals 
Act giving power to the Fire Marshal to 
enter upon and inspect hotels, apartment 
houses, factories, workshops and other places 
where persons reside or are employed in 
numbers and’ direct the necessary alterations 
to be made and precautions to be taken for 
the protection of life and property. 

The Negligence Act is a revision and amend- 
ment of the law relating to contributory neg- 
hgence. The Forest Fires Fires Prevention 
Act amends and consolidates the law on that 
subject but the sections dealing with requisi- 
tion of labour for fighting forest fires remain 
unchanged. 
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Firemen’s Pensions Bill 


A Bill to provide pensions for firemen in 
twenty-four of the larger cities of Ontario was 
introduced during the Session by Premier Fer- 
guson who stated that it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention not to pass the Bill but to 
distribute it to the municipalities affected and 
determine their opinion before next session. 
Under the Bill a pension fund would be 
established not later than January 1, 1982, 
by the payment by the cities in Schedule A 
of the Bill of the amounts set opposite their 
names or such larger or smaller amounts as 
the Superintendent of Insurance may certify 
to be necessary to cover accrued liability at 
that date. The cities included in the Schedule 
are as follows,—Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, 
Ford City, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, King- 
ston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, North 
Bay, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, Sar- 
nia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. 
Thomas, Stratford, Walkerville, Welland, 
Windsor, Woodstock. 

Donations and gratuities from citizens or 
corporations for the benefit of the fire de- 
partment, the proceeds of fines imposed upon 
firemen, and such other moneys as may from 
time to time be legitimately applied thereto 
by a municipal corporation are to be placed to 
the credit of the fund. Every fireman under 
65 vears of age is eligible to participate in the 
fund and is required to contribute semi- 
monthly 7 per cent of his gross wages or 
salary. Firemen over 26 years of age ap- 
pointed after the date of the establishment 
of the fund are to participate unless the com- 
mittee, on the advice of the medical officer, 
decides that he should not do so. Those over 
that age are not eligible to participate nor 
required to contribute. 

The Schedule of benefits is as follows,— 

SCHEDULE OF BENEFITS 

(1) On resignation (except where worn out 
in service). 

Length of service and benefit: 

(a) 10 years and under—none. 

(b) Over 10 years up to 15 years; Allow- 

ance of one-half of his contributions. 

(c) Over 15 years up to 20 years; Allow- 

ance of three-quarters of his contribu- 
tions. 

(d) Over 20 years; Allowance of 20 days’ 

salary for each full year of service com- 
pleted. 


(2) On resignation (where worn out in ser- 
vice). ; 
Length of service and benefit: 
(a) 10 years and under—none. 
(b) Over 10 years up to 15 years; Allow- 
ance of 20 days’ salary for each full year 
of service completed. 
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(c) Over 15 years up to 20 years; Allow-: 
ance of one month’s salary for each full 
year of service completed. 

(d) Over 20 years up 25 years; pension of 
three-eighths salary for life. 

(e) Over 25 years; pension of one-half salary 
for life. 

(3) On disablement from injuries received in 
the lawful execution of duty, so as to be wholly 
or permanently incapacitated from further 
service as a fireman, but not from other em-- 
ployment: 

(a) 15 years and under; pension of three- 

eights salary for life. 

(b) Over 15 years; pension of one-half salary 
for life. 

(4) On disablement from injuries received: 
in the lawful execution of duty, so as to be 
wholly and permanently incapacitated from per-: 
forming any work for compensation or profit. 


Benefit: Pension of one-half salary for life.. 


Provided, however, that the pension to which. 
a fireman shall be entitled under the foregoing: | 
subsections Nos. 2, 3, and 4, shall not in any 
case be greater than the pension specified on. 
retirement after thirty years’ continuous ser-- 
vice, under subsection 6 hereof, but such fire-- 
man shall be entitled to receive only the maxi-- 
mum pension under subsection 6 of this section.. 

(5) On death from any cause while in the 
service the sum of Three Thousand Five: Hun- 
dred Dollars ($3,500). 

(6) On retirement after thirty years con- 
tinuous service: Pension of one-half salary for 
life. Provided, however, that the maximum; 
allowance shall be fixed at $2,000 per annum 
and the minimum $1,000 per annum. 

(7) No fireman entitled to receive an annual 
pension for life after service of thirty years. 
shall retire without the consent of the Munici- 
pal Council. 

(8) (a) In estimating the length of service, 
those firemen who resigned or were dismissel, 
and were subsequently reappointed will count. 
their service from the date of their last 
appointment. 

(6) Pensions shall be payable half-monthly on 
the first and sixteenth days of each month. 

(9) In the event of a pensioner dying before 
he has drawn an aggregate amount of pension. 
equal to what his death benefit would have 
been under subsection 5, preceding, had he 
died in the service immediately before the. 
commencement of his pension, then there will 
be payable the amount of the said death benefit, 
less the aggregate amount which he had drawu 
as pension. 

(10) (@) In calculating the amount of any 
pension payable under the provisions of clause 
c¢ or e of subsection 2, subsection 3, subsection: 
4, or subsection 6 of this section, the salary 
upon which such pension is baged shall be the: 
average salary or wages received by the person 
in respect of whom such pension is payable 
during the last three years of his service. 

(6) In case of any other allowance or benefit. 
provided for in this section which igs based on. 
salary, such salary shall in all cases where: 
the applicant has served for ten years or more, 
be the average during the last ten years of his. 
service of his salary or wages upon which he 
has paid a percentage to the Fund and in all 
cases where the applicant has served less than 
ten years, shall be the average during the whole: 
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time of his service of the salary or wages 
upon which he has paid a percentage to the 
Fund. 

New or additional benefits may be paid 
when the condition of the fund permits. 


The fund is to be under the management 
and control of a committee to be known as 
the Firemen’s Superannuation and Benefit 
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Fund Committee consisting of one member of 
the municipal council appointed annually by 
the council, the clerk and treasurer of the 
municipality, the chief of the fire department 
and one representative of the firemen to be 
elected annually by the members of the de- 
partment who are eligible to participate in the 
fund. 


British Columbia 


The Legislature of British Columbia during 
its recent session, which opened on January 
28 and closed on March 25 amended a num- 
ber of laws of interest to labour. 


Chauffeurs’ Licences—The sections of the 
Motor Vehicle Act relating to chauffeurs were 
the subject of a number of amendments com- 
ing into force on different dates. Chauffeurs’ 
licences are now divided into three classes: 
Class A entitles the holder to drive and oper- 
ate every kind of motor-vehicle Class B en- 
titles him to drive and operate motor-vehicles 
having a seating capacity not exceeding seven 
passengers including the driver; and any 
motor-vehicle used exclusively in transport- 
ing personal property. Class C entitles the 
holder to drive and operate any motor- 
vehicle used exclusively in the transportation 
of personal property. The fees for these 
licences are $7.50, $6 and $4, respectively. A 
clause is added prohibiting the employment 
of an unlicensed chauffeur. The above changes 
take effect on January 1, 1931. A subsection 
is added which comes into force on May 1, 
1930, requiring a chauffeur driving, operating 
or in charge of a motor-vehicle carrying 
passengers for hire to have a permit from the 
chief of police of the municipality, which will 
be issued without charge. Every holder of 
such permit must comply with all regulations 
of the municipality which are not repugnant 
to the Motor Vehicle Act and Regulations. 
In the event of the refusal of a permit the 
Chief of Police will so advise the applicant 
within twenty-four hours, stating grounds for 
such refusal. An appeal lies to the municipal 
council, whose decision is final. The remaining 
provisions came into effect on the date on 
which the Act received the Royal Assent, 
viz. March 25, 1930. Temporary drivers’ 
licences expire on the termination of the 
period mentioned in the licence. The clause 
giving a reduction in fees where the licence 
covers only a part of the year, is extended to 
include chauffeurs’ licences. 

The list of offences under the Act is 
amended to include the making of a false 
statement in reporting an accident; neglecting 
or refusing when signalled or requested by a 


police officer to stop his motor vehicle, to 
give correctly his name and address and that 
of the owner of the vehicle, or to permit his 
drivers’ licence to be inspected. 


Fire Protection—The Fire Marshal Act 
was amended to provide that the fire marshal 
may, if he thinks it advisable, give a written 
order to the owner or occupier of a hotel or 
public building over one story in height to 
provide a sufficient fire escape and keep it in 
good repair. A “public building” is defined 
in the Act to include a warehouse, store, mill, 
office building and factory. The amendment 
further provides that under special circum- 
stances a fire marshal may permit a fire 
escape to be constructed of some material 
other than metal in some other manner than 
by attachment to the outside of the building. 
In the case of an existing public building 
provided with fire escapes the inspector may 
order a new or additional fire escape. Owners 
in all buildings must now post notices of fire- 
escapes and maintain red lights and, in the 
case of stores, alarm-gongs required by the 
regulations, Formerly only buildings of two 
or more stories were required to comply with 
these rules and the alarm-gongs in stores were 
to be such as were required by the by-laws 
of the municipality. The amendment raises 
from $25 to $250 the penalty for obstructing 
or refusing to admit the fire marshal or other 
authorized persons or for the violation of the 
Act or the regulations where no other penalty 
is provided. The penalty for disobeying an 
order made under the Act is raised from $25 
to $50 per day, during the continuance of the 
offence, 


Superannuation Act—A number of changes 
were made in the Superannuation Act. In 
case a contributor enjoys in addition to a cash 
salary, any emoluments, perquisites or privi- 
leges incidental to his office which are reducible 
to a cash value, their value, as fixed by his 
employer, will be deemed to form part of his 
salary for the purposes of the Act. The sec- 
tion dealing with allowances to dependants 
is replaced by a new section which does not 
contain the fifteen years’ service qualifica- 
tion. The allowance is, however, to be based 
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on the service record of the deceased contribu- 
tor and calculated on the single life plan in 
accordance with the age of the dependant. 
The new section applies to cases pending at 
the passing of the amending Act. Refund of 
payments is provided for in cases where the 
contributor has been retired before complet- 
ing ten years of continuous service. Provision 
is made for the transfer of funds on transfer 
of employment and for the preservation of 
the contributor’s rights on such transfer. The 
Commission before dealing with the applica- 
tion for superannuation of a contributor re- 
tired owing to mental or physical incapacity 
must obtain a report from an approved medi- 
cal practitioner. A member of the Provincial 
Police Force, who has attained the age of 
fifty-five years may receive a superannuation 
allowance if retired from service upon his 
own application or upon the recommendation 
of the Attorney General or the Superintendent 
of Provincial Police. 

No Provincial Government employee is en- 
titled to an allowance unless he has served 
continuously for ten years. The section deal- 
ing with additional allowances in certain 
cases for Provincial Government employees 
was replaced by new provisions which apply 
to all persons entitled to allowances instead 
of to certain classes as formerly, and make a 
slight change in the method of computing the 
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amount of the allowance. Provision is also 
made for an increase in the amount of allow- 
ances heretofore granted. 

In the case of members of the Provincial 
Police Force appointed upon the taking charge 
of the policing of a municipality to which 
Part III of the Act applies the time served 
by them in the service of the municipality 
will be deemed to have been served in the 
Provincial Police Force. 

Superannuation allowances 


will not be 


‘granted to Provincial Government employees 


on the single life plan unless the contributor 
proves that his dependants are provided for 
in the event of his death. 

Part III of the Act which deals with muni- 
cipal employees is made applicable to every 
person in receipt of a salary payable from the 
revenue of the municipality who is appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
to whom Part III is declared to apply by by- 
law of the municipal council. 

On March 18 a motion to include employees 
of public utilities within the scope of the 
Superannuation Act was negatived. 

A progress report of the Royal Commission 
on State Health Insurance was tabled during 
the session. A summary of this report was 
given in the April issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
at page 400. 


WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


New Orders Governing Clothing and Tobacco Industries 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the Province 
of Quebec issued on April 28 a series 
of new regulations, to become effective on 
July 1, 1930, governing the employment of 
female workers in the various departments of 
the clothing and tobacco industries. Larlier 
orders: were outlined in the Laspour GAZETTE, 
May, 1929, page 489, and in previous issues. 
For the purpose of the clothing industry orders 
and the men’s overalls orders the province has 
been divided into three districts according to 
population, the most populous district being 
the City and Island of Montreal and a radius 
of ten miles around and beyond the Island; 
the second district including other cities and 
towns of 15,000 population and over; and the 
third district being municipalities having 
15,000 population or less. In the hat, cap and 
millinery order, the women’s and children’s 
dresses order, and the tobacco order, the prov- 
ince is divided into two sections only, namely 
the Montreal district, and the remainder of the 
province. The provisions of the new orders 
are as follows: 


Orders No. 8, 8a, and 8b, governing 
female employees in women’s, men’s and 
boys’ clothing. 


No wage shall be less per week than is 
set forth in the following table:— 


City and | Cities of | Other 
— Island of | 15,000 munici- 
Montreal | or over | palities — 
Experienced workers........ $12 50 $10 00 $10 00 
Bevinnersiy, ee. fae see 7 00 6 00 6 00 
After 6 months.............. 8 00 7 00 7 00 
After 12 months: .....foe ee. 9 50 8 00 8 00 
After 18 months............. 11 00 9 00 9 00 


Hours of Work—The work period for which 
these minimum wages shall be paid is 44 
hours in the Montreal district, 50 hours in 
the intermediate district, and 55 hours in the 
less populous districts. Work in excess of 
these work periods is to be counted as over- 
time. 
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Work for less than the above work-period 
may be counted as short-time and be paid for 
pro rata of the minimum wages fixed by this 
Order. 

The total of working hours cannot in any 
case exceed 55 hours per week unless a special 
permit has been obtained from the Public 
Buildings and Industrial Establisments Inspec- 
tion Department. 


Maximum of Apprentices: The number of 
apprentices shall not exceed one-half of the 
total female working force. Temporary em- 
ployees, whose term of employment does not 
exceed one month, shall not be subject to this 
rule, nor be included in this calculation. 


Piece Work: The wages paid to each time- 
worker and to each pieceworker during the 
first six months employment in the industry 
shall conform to this Order. In the case of 
piece-workers of more than six months ex- 
perience, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent 
receive wages conformable to this Order. 


Averaging Piecework Rates: The wage rates 
may be averaged for any pieceworker, pro- 
vided that the average is maintained at each 
payment. Wages received before this Order 
became effective, or more than three months 
before the date of the payment concerned, 
shall not be considered in any such calculation. 


Deduction for Absence: No deduction be- 
low the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized 
working period of the establishment. 


Waiting: Any employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. Pieceworkers shall be. paid at 
a rate not less than that fixed for the class 
to which they belong. 

Permits: The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of vari- 
ation or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 
and employees are invited to consult the 
Board regarding any problems which this 
Order may concern. 


Penalties: Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine. (See section 12 of the 
Act.) 

Posting: Each establishment shall keep a 


copy of this Order posted -in a conspicuous 
place in the shop. 

This Order is subject to annual revision by 
the Board. 

This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on July 1, 1980. 
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Orders No. 9 and 9a, governing female 
employment in the cloth hats, caps and 
millinery (except custom millinery). 


No wage shall be less than is set forth in 
the following table :— 








City and Rest 
—_ Island of of 

Montreal Province 
Experienced workers............... $12 50 $10 00 
Berinnerse ck access tee ag = as 7 00 6 00 
INPter GO MOONS tote ce cote de Coca 8 00 7 00 
Aiter 12 montnsss. etme s tee 9 50 8 00 
Afters s months: Ssecese stents agin 11 00 9 00 








The work period for which these rates are 
to be paid are 44 hours in the Montreal dis- 
trict, and 50 hours in the remainder of the 
province. The other provisions of these two 
orders are identical with those cited above 
in Order No. 8. 


Orders No. 10 and 10a, governing female 
employment in the women’s and children’s 
dresses, silk underwear, kimonas and fine 
lingerie industries. 


No wage shall be less per week than is 
set forth in the following table. 











City and Rest 
— Island of of 

Montreal Province 
Experienced workers..............- $12 50 $10 00 
Beoinners4. ee ke eos. eee ee 7 00 6 00 
ASE tersOnniOM GO Sun . oo tuti horsey antes: 8 00 7 00 
Aster re Mmonthst se cere. ces eee or 9 50 8 00 
After 18months: ec seee iis eee 11 00 9 00 





The work period for which these rates of 
wages are to be paid are 48 hours in the 
Montreal District and 50 hours in the rest 
of the province. ‘The other provisions con- 
taining these orders are the same as in Order 
No. 8. 


Orders No. 11, lla and 11b, governing 
female employment in the overalls, mack- 
inaws, men’s and boys’ shirts, collars, fabric, 
rayon and cotton underwear and other simi- 
lar garment industries. 


No wage shall be less per week than is set 
forth in the following table :— 











City and | Cities of | Other 

— Island of | 15,000 munici- 

Montreal | and over | palities 
Experienced workers........ $11 00 $9 00 $9 00 
Beginnerse 20 i386 hans ase 7 00 6 00 6 00 
After Gmonths.s..:%2ssstie odes 8 00 6 50 6 50 
After (months: :. 0.2 ce cscs 9 00 7 00 7 00 
Afters18 months 226.8 betie. « 10 00 8 00 8 00 


i 
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The work period for which these rates of 
wages are to be paid are respectively 48, 50 
and 55 hours in the three divisions. The 
other provisions in these three orders are as 
in Order No. 8. 


Orders No. 12 and 12a, governing female 
employment in the tobacco, cigars and cigar- 
ette industries. i 


No wage shall be less per week than is 
set forth in the following table :— 


City and Rest 
— Island of of 

Montreal Province 
Experienced workers............... $12 50 $9 00 
Beomnera i eran. see renee 7 00 6 00 
After) Gimont hein.) evi. une ianent. 8 00 6 50 
Alters 2, mOntes ss asec ens 9 50 7 00 
After 18 montana ie eae cane ee 11 00 8 00 


The work period for which these minimum 
wages shall be paid are respectively 50 and 55 
hours in the two divisions. The other pro- 
visions are as in Order No, 8. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN MANITOBA 


Revised Regulations Governing Women Workers in Retail Stores 


‘THE Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 

has published a new Regulation (No, 12) 
governing all women workers employed: in 
retail stores, including shops, booths, stalls, 
and newstands throughout the province. The 
sections relating to wages are as follows:— 


Minimum rates of Wages 


(1) No experienced employee of eighteen 
years of age or over shall be paid wages at a 
rate less than twelve dollars ($12) per week. 

(2) Inexperienced Employees—No  inex- 
perienced employee shall be paid wages at a 
rate less than $9 per week for the first four 
months of employment, and $10 per week 
for the second four months, and $11 per 
week for the third four months, after which 
period she shall be considered an experienced 
employee. 

(3) Casual or Part Time Workers—Em- 
ployees working as casual or part time 
workers shall be paid, if experienced, at a 
rate of not less than thirty cents (30c.) per 
hour, and if inexperienced, at a rate of not 
less than twenty-five cents (25c.) per hour. 

(4) Method of payment—Wages shall be 
paid weekly and after each week’s wages have 
been earned they shall be paid within three 
days. 

(5) Statutory Holidays—No reduction shall 
be made from the minimum wages for statu- 
tory holidays, 

(6) Uniforms—If special uniform is re- 
quired it shall be furnished and laundered by 
the employer without cost to the employee. 
The total number of inexperienced workers 
shall not exceed twenty-five per cent (25 per 
cent) of the total experienced female em- 
ployees. No girl under fourteen (14) years 
of age shall be employed. 


Board, Lodging, ete. 


Where lodging is furnished by the em- 
ployers, there may be deducted from the 
wage rate a sum which shall be not more than 
at a rate of two dollars ($2) per week, and 
for board at not more than at a rate of four 
dollars and a half ($4.50) per week, or one 
dollar and a half ($1.50) per week, if one meal 
is supplied each working day; or three dol- 
lars ($3) per week if two meals are sup- 
pled each working day; or twenty-five cents 
(25c.) for each meal if the number supplied 
is less than one each working day. For 
both lodging and board at not more than at 
a rate of six dollars ($6) per week. 


Conditions of Labour 


The section governing conditions of labour 
makes provision for cleanliness of the work- 
rooms, ete., for pure drinking water; for suffi- 
cient lighting; for ventilation; for adequate 
toilet arrangements; for a temperature be- 
tween 60 and 75 degrees, except when there 
is a higher temperature outside. All machin- 
ery and danger points are to be protected as 
far as possible by the best safety devices 
known. All protection possible against occu- 
pational diseases shall be provided. Each 
establishment shall keep a First Aid Kit to 
be approved by the Bureau of Labour, and at 
least one reliable member of the working 
force shall be trained in its use. Where five 
or more women are employed a couch or 
stretcher shall be provided for emergencies, 
and where no dressing room or similar apart- 
ment exists, a screen shall be provided. 

Seats shall be provided in accordance with 
section 23 of “The Shop Act,” in the propor- 
tion of one seat to every four employees or 
fraction thereof. . 
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The Board may issue a permit, upon appli- 
cot.-2 tmeretor, to any employers in cases of 
exceptional or emergent conditions, granting 
a modification of, or exemption from, these 
regulations. 

Any violation of the regulations is punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment as provided in 
section 17 of the Minimum Wage Act. 
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Each employer is required to keep a copy 
of the regulations posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

The order takes effect on the date of its 
publication, all previous regulations and or- 
ders of the Board relating to this class of 
employment being repealed. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO IN 1929 


at report of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for 1929 indicated 
an increase in the number of accidents over 
any preceding year, the number of fatalities, 
however, being practically unchanged. 


Number of Industrial Accidents—In 1929, 
the number of industrial accidents reported to 
the Board totalled 87,103, as compared with 
79,398 in 1928, and with 71,979 in 1927, an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. During the same period the pro- 
visional payrolls reported to the Board for the 
year showed a substantial increase, increasing 
from $503,392,000 in 1928 to $543,455,000 in 
1929. ‘This increase appeared to be fairly gen- 
eral in all the classes, there being only two 
classes—lumbering and steel construction— 
which did not show an increase in employ- 
ment as indicated by increased wage expendi- 
tures. The percentage of increase in wage 
expenditures compares closely with the in- 
creased percentage in accidents, so that not 
only was there an increase in number of acci- 
dents, but also an increase in amount of em- 
ployment as indicated by the wage expendi- 
tures. The number of employers also showed 
an increase from 23,685 in 1928, to 24,078 in 
1929. 

As to the severity of accidents, as indicated 
by the duration of disability or the fact of 
medical aid only being involved, the year’s 
experience indicated that of the accidents in 
*Schedule 1 (where medical aid is paid by the 
Board) out of 68,195 accidents paid for during 
1929, 33,955 involved medical aid only, or 
practically one-half of the total number of 
allowed cases in Schedule 1, and that 31,005 
involved temporary disability only, while 


*Schedule 1 comprises industries under the 
collective liability system, the employer not 
being individually liable for accidents to his 
workmen, but being assessed to provide a gen- 
erai fund out of which accidents occurring in 
the several classes of industries throughout the 
province are taken care of. In Schedule 2 
industries the employer is individually liable 
for accidents to his workmen. The greater num- 
ber of accidents are under Schedule 1. 
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there were 2,884 cases in which permanent 
partial disability awards were made, and ten 
total permanent disability cases. Out of all 


-eases, Schedules 1 and 2 and Crown cases, 


there were 452 deaths, as compared with 453 
for 1928. 

While in previous years, August was the 
month in which the greatest number of acci- 
dents occurred, in 1929 the peak was reached 
in July with 8,588 accidents. This was the 
highest number of accidents shown in any 
month since the commencement of the Act. 


Benefits—The total amount of benefits 
awarded under the Act during the year 1929 
was $8,012,157.78, as compared with $7,067,- 
946.93 in 1928. Out of the total benefits so 
awarded in 1929, $6,732,145.81 were in Sched- 
ule 1 industries, $655,671 in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries, and $624,340.97 in Crown cases. The 
benefits awarded in Schedule 1. included 
$1,385,524.62 medical aid, which again shows 
a very large increase amounting to $219,017.08 
over that paid in 1928. This is to some extent 
explained by the fact that the allowance paid 
to hospitals during the year was $3 per day 
instead of $2.50 as in the preceding year. The 
medical aid represents a little over 204 per 
cent of the total amount awarded for benefits 
in Schedule 1. 

The total benefits awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act to the end of 1929 
amounted to $78,480,206.93, while the total 
accidents reported during the same period 
amounted to 806,410. 


Average Rates of Assessment—Based on the 
provisional wage expenditure, the average 
rate of assessment in all classes in Schedule 
1 shows a slight increase over 1928, when it 
was $1.33 per $100 of payroll, The rate in 
1929 was $1.35 per $100 of payroll. 


Administration Expenses—The administra- 
tion expenses for the year amounted to 
$341,083.58, as compared with $317,247.35 
during 1928. This difference is nearly all ac- 
counted for by the normal increases in salary 
and by the cost of the additional help taken 
on to handle the additional work entailed by 
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practically 10 per cent increase in number of 
accidents. The percentage of increase is much 
less than the increased percentage of accidents 
being handled. The percentage relation of 
administration costs to the amount of benefits 
awarded shows that the total administration 
expense for 1929 was 4:26 per cent of the 
benefits awarded as compared with 4:49 per 
cent for 1928 and 4:66 per cent in 1927. This 
administration expense was divided among 
Schedule 1, Schedule 2, and Crown cases, the 
percentage chargeable to Schedule 1 industries 
being 4.37 per cent of the benefits awarded, 
and to those in Schedule 2 and Crown, 3-68 
per cent. 

In order to insure better acquaintance with 


and attention to long-standing cases and a, 


better appreciation of permanent disability 
present, the Board sent its Chief Medical 
‘Officer to various industrial centres for the 
purpose of making examinations of claimants 
who had long continued and serious disabili- 
ties or who were appealing from permanent 
partial disability awards. This practice re- 
sulted in regular visits of the Chief Medical 
Officer to the cities of Windsor, Ottawa, and 
London, and claimants in the surrounding 
smaller places are seen at these centres. The 
Board considers that this results in much closer 
touch with the workmen and leads to checking 
up of treatment being rendered, and also a 
better appreciation of the extent of permanent 
disability present, and the results justify con- 
tinuance of this practice. 


Industrial Health Promotion—The report 
states that while there were no legislative 
amendments to the Act during the session of 
1929, the Board approved of the Order in 
Council whereby chrome poisoning was added 
to the list of compensable diseases. Also, in 
pursuance of amendments made to The Min- 
ing Act in 1928, requiring the examination of 
all workmen employed underground in the 
mines in Ontario by a medical officer ap- 
pointed under the provisions of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the Board ap- 
pointed three medical examiners, Dr. N. H. 
Russell for the Porcupine area, Dr. A. E. 
Morgan for the Sudbury area, and Dr. R. W. 
McBain for the Kirkland Lake and Cobalt 
districts. The Act became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, and since that time these three 
doctors examined about 7,500 miners during 
the year, 1929, and shortly after the end of 
the year all miners in these areas had been 
examined at least once under the provisions 
of this Act. As their certificates require to 
be renewed every year, re-examinations are 
taking place. It is pointed out that this work 
is unquestionably very effective in preventing 
employment of workmen who are unsuited for 


such employment by reason of lung condi- 
tions, or prevents continuance of such em- 
ployment to a point injurious to the health 
of the miners. The problem of silicosis is 
being dealt with in such a way as to very 
much lessen the impairment of the health of 
the miners by reason of this disease for the 
future, either by preventing entry into the 
employment of those whose lungs cannot 
withstand this complaint or by taking out 
of it those already so engaged whose health 
is becoming or has become impaired. 


Accident Prevention and First Aid—An 
increased amount was spent by the Board 
during the year in connection with grants 
to safety associations, the total being $127 
638,98, as compared with $115,620.55 during 
1928, divided as follows: Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association, $21,233.33: The Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, $12,200; 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, $87,205.65; and the Electrical Employers’ 
Association cf Ontario, $7,000. 

Accident prevention and safety work was 
carried on with great enthusiasm by the differ- 
ent associations during the year, and more 
effort was made to attract the interest of the 
executives of the different employers in such 
work and to impress upon them the great 
importance of checking up on their individual 
plants as to possible improved safeguards in 
connection with machinery and plant and of 
encouraging better safety practices and safety 
thinking in their superintendents, foremen, 
and workmen, 

The employer’s attention was specially 
urged to the study of the cost of accidents in 
his own individual plant and to methods of 
reduction of same, just as in any other branch 
of his production cost. Special clerks were 
employed by the Board at the expense of 
some of the accident prevention associations 
so that the experience of individual members 
of the associations can be furnished and 
studied by them. 

Reviewing first aid activities the report 
relates the establishment of rescue stations in 
the mining districts. In collaboration with the 
Department of Mines there has already been 
established a rescue station with all modern 
equipment at Timmins, and a practical man 
has been placed in charge of this station who 
has since taken a special course in mine rescue 
work in the United States and who will have 
charge of training crews in the different mines 
for the purpose of handling mine rescue 
equipment in cases of explosion or fires in 
connection with the operating mines, It is 
expected that during the year 1930 two more 
stations will be equipped, one at Sudbury and 
one for the Kirkland Lake and Cobalt district. 
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The cost of these is being borne by the min- 
ing class. 

The report again draws the attention of the 
employers to the importance of prompt first 
aid treatment, and to the provisions of the 
Act requiring every employer to have suitable 
first aid kits provided in his plant. 


Rehabilitation—In the matter of rehabilita- 
tion, the Board again emphasizes that while 
it has continued to provide courses of instruc- 
tion in deserving cases, yet the number of 
such cases in which instruction by education 
can be given is limited “practically to the 
young and intelligent workman who is cap- 
able of receiving benefit from such courses.” 
For the great majority of seriously injured 
workmen there is no other method of rehabili- 
tation except by getting them back to some 
form of work which they are able to perform 
in their maimed condition. The Board, hav- 
ing no means to secure re-employment, has 
to depend upon the employers to carry out 
the work of rehabilitation. Accordingly em- 
ployers are urged to co-operate with the 
Board, “and so recognize the responsibility 
of industry for its maimed and injured work- 
men.” 


Merit Rating—Merit rating is the system 
whereby individual distinction between em- 
ployers even in the same industry in regard to 
their assessment rates is made according to 
their accident experience. This system was 
outlined in the report for 1927 (Lasour 
Gazerrp, June, 1928, page 608). The report 
announces that the amount awarded in merit 
rating in 1929 wes $107,860.67 as compared 
with $85,597.27 in 1928. 


Funds—The report outlines the policy of 
the Board in making provision for meeting 
future payments in connection with all pen- 
sion awards, For the punpose of meeting the 
pensions awarded and deferred payments, the 
Board has now invested in Schedule 1 the sum 
of $19,790,302.37, and in Schedule 2 the sum 
of $3,534,986.67—a total of $23,325,289. 04. 

No levy was made during the year for the 
Disaster Reserve Fund, which was created by 
the deduction of one per cent from all assess- 
ments paid by employers in Schedule 1 so 
that it might be apphed to the relief of any 
class which might otherwise be too heavily 
burdened in any year by reason of some 
catastrophe or heavy disaster. The standing 
of the Disaster Reserve now shows a credit 
balance of $280,284.14. 


The accompanying table indicates the total 
income and expediture for the various indus- 
trial classes in Schedule 1 for 1929. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR SCHEDU LE 
DURING 1929. 











Total Total 
income Expenditure: 

Class of Industry (actual (actual 

and and 
estimated) estimated) 
$ Cc. $ Cc. 
EUITDOTING .sa cea oss ale evoke on 776,279 17 723,237 05 
Pulp and paper mills........... 261,565 77 283,140 70 
Furniture manufacturing, etc. . 124,110 30 141,270 78 
Pispinovniilllsietemeens ane. cee «= 221,632 51 227,502 34 
Mining and explosives.......... 863,093 64] 1,032,077 63: 
Brick manufacturing, quarry- 

ing and glass works.......... 284,272 54 355,370 95: 
RollingwmilleNetetenss.0 ee... <- 157,496 49 159,471 44 
Poundries* eter. ue use een. 171,001 04 181,307 92’ 
Fabrication structural steel, etc 501,692 15 546,474 15 
Metal articles, jewellery manu- 

facturing, ceteny & .. Gee. 4, Sat 337,530 04 386,940 93 
Agricultural implements, etc... 463,671 87 474,864 64 
Gas, petroleum, paint, drugs, 

Soap POLGh. . ee. eit ea 184,577 06 189,560 20 
IMGT erent ms Seat oer a Rent Act oe 51,042 68 123,075 16 
Abattoirs, Clowes, sa eee. Loti 65,054 99 59,442 78 
Bakeries, canning, liquors and 

HODSCCO cats «Uh Wotan. She scl ae 258,059 49 315,270 61 
Tanneries, leather and rubber 

POOKA SHS SUR Ns Es Ae oe 200,610 44 192,125 32 
MOxtt Osis wintens Ae Soot bcd. aNelen 112,869 65 131,301 18 
Clothing, power laundries, etc.. 78,251 61 94,194 64 
Printing and stationery........ 83,577 22 104,461 71 
Teaming, cartage, coal and 

WOOCHVATOS CLC. mHOchinctn 293,485 67 342,310 37 
Road construction, etc......... 394,872 02 399,513 20 
Electric power, etc............. 116,402 25 95,898 8 
Steel construction, railway and 

canal construction, dredging, 

Fishin etc. wa ecwsre, etc 478,885 34 464,788 30 
Building with page rnd ya! 983,675 85| 1,089,567 25 

TOGA. Aes sere se 7,463,709 79} 8,113,168 17 





Completed Statistics for 1928 


In a gpecial chapter of the report are de- 
tailed the operations for 1928, containing in- 
formation which was not available when the 
report for that year was made. 

The final figures for the 13-year period from 
1915 to 1928, inclusive, indicate a total of 
598,505 aecidents. Of this number, 4,737 were 
fatal; 32,534 were cases of permanent disa- 
bility; 835,506 were cases of temporary disa- 
bility; and 220,728 entailed medical aid only. 

The report makes a comparison of accident 
frequencies by correlating the number of acci- 
dents with the total number of full-year work- 
ers, data for this being available, however, 
only in Schedule 1. Eliminating accidents in 
which medical aid only was paid, the number 
of accidents for each 100 full-year workers. 
for the different years are as follows:— 
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Year Temporary | Permanent | Death | Totals 

Disability | Disability 

1915. 3°63 0-58 0-12 4.32 
PO Ta ai eye 4-99 0:79 0-10 §-88 
EOE SONY Sey ata 5-78 0:72 0-07 6-57 
POMS MA REO eA 5-81 0-66 0-07 6-54 
STORM HMRROAS 5-81 0:68 0:07 6-56 
1920. 6-23 0-67 0-07 6-97 
1921. 6-25 0-60 0:05 6-90 
EPP Nee COMA Ne 5-82 0-52 0-06 6-40 
1923. 6-02 0-51 0-05 6-58 
TODA No aye: 6-08 0-54 0-06 6-68 
1925. 5-94 0-51 0-05 6-50 
TOZG one eae erates 5-84 0-54 0-05 6-43 
Key RS ED By 5-94 0-53 0-05 6-52 
1S AS pe a Pn at 5-85 0-58 0:07 6-50 


‘On the same basis of calculation, the fre- 
cuency of medical aid only cases has been: 
1918, 3.66; 1919, 3.70; 1920, 4.26; 1921, 4.24; 
*922, 4.67; 1923, 4.96; 1924, 5.84; 1925, 6.09; 
1926, 6.37; 1927,,6.73; and 1928, 7,09. 

The average weekly wage of workmen re- 
cciving compensation in 1928 was $28.65 as 
compared with $23.11 for 1927 and $22.64 for 
1926; while the average age of such workmen 
was 34.56 years. 

The total time loss in temporary disability 
vases was 639,448 days or an average of 21.01 
days aS compared with an average of 21.05 
Gays in 1927 and 20.74 days in 1926. 

The total cost of all accidents in Schedule 
1 for 1928 was $6,083,772.14, of which $4,835,- 
091.46 was for compensation (including pay- 
ments for rehabilitation) and $1,248,680.68 
was for medical aid. 

Of the $4,835,091.46 compensation cost, 
‘$1,793,60021 was for temporary disability 
eases, $1,980,598.25 was for permanent dis- 
ubility cases, and $1,110,893 was for death cases. 

The average cost of temporary disability 
cases was $97.18 of which $68.61 was for com- 
pensation and $28.57 was for medical aid, the 
average in 1927 being $86.13, and in 1926, 
$77 Al. 


The average cost of permanent disability 
cases was $871.38, of which $216.61 was for tem- 
porary disability, $533.09 for permanent dis- 
ability, and $121.68 for medical aid. 

The average cost of death cases where there 
were dependants was $4,940.18, and the average 
cost for all death cases was $3,546.28, of which 
$20.43 was for temporary disability, $122.87 
for burial expenses, $41.84 for medical aid, 
and $3,361.09 for death benefits. 

The average cost of all cases in which com- 
pensation was paid was $203.46, of which 
$166.50 was for compensation and $36.96 for 
medical aid, as compared with $183.14 for 
1927, and $180.18 for 1926. 

The average cost of medical aid in medical 
aid only cases was $5.54, as compared with 
$5.49 in 1927, and $5.42 in 11926. 

In 47 per cent of the cases the disability 
terminated in from one to two weeks. In 
25 cases the disability lasted more than a year. 

During 1928 there were 11,221 cuts, lacer- 
ations, and punctures; 7,626 bruises, con- 
tusions, and abrasions; 3,882 fractures; 2,818 
sprains, strains, twistings, and wrenchings; 
2,500 crushes; 1,308 scalds and burns; 925 in- 
juries to eyes; 184 dislocations and 140 
hherniae, among the temporary disabilities. 

Among the 2,926 permanent disabilities were 
14 permanent total disability cases, and 310 
cases exceeded 10 per cent of working capacity. 

There were 108 industrial disease cases, of 
which 37 involved medical aid only, 56 were 
temporary disability cases, 6 were permanent 
disability cases, and 9 were death cases. In- 
cluded in these totals are 30 cases of lead 
poisoning, 18 cases of silicosis, 56 cases of 
caisson disease, 3 cases of benzol poisoning, 
and 1 case of anthrax. 

Machinery was responsible for 13,548 out 
of a total of 65,468, or 20.70 per cent of all 
cases as compared with 19.40 per cent in 
1927, and 19.60 per cent in 1926. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA IN 1929 


HE report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Board of Manitoba for the year 

1929 indicates a marked imcrease from the 

preceding year in the number of fatal acci- 

dents, which totalled 85 as compared with 

67 in the previous year, or approximately 27 
per cent. 

The greatest increase in fatal accidents 
occurred in Class G (the general body of 
employers), who reported 61 fatal accidents 
for 1929 as compared with 35 during 1928, an 
increase of 74 per cent. In 1927, the number 
of fatalities in this group was 26; in 1926 
and 1925 it was 21; and in 1924, it was 7. 


Commenting on this increase over a period 
of six years, the report says:—“ The Board 
can only reiterate what was stressed in its 
last report to the Legislature that the number 
of fatal accidents occurring in Class G is 
apparently not due to increased employment, 
but rather seems to indicate the lack of 
proper care, foresight and planning in c¢arry- 
ing out duties which are attended with danger. 
The Board is not laying the blame for these 
accidents either at the door of the employers 
or the employees, but it would seem that with 


‘co-operative effort the number of these un- 
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fortunate fatalities might be materially re- 
duced. 

“The steady increase of serious industrial 
accidents in this province is altogether out 
of proportion to the increase In payroll ex- 
posure. In Class G during the past five years 
payroll has nearly doubled, it is true, but 
fatal accidents in this group increased from 
7 in 1924 to 61 in 1929. Moreover, the in- 
crease has been steady and regular. A 
vigorous and well-directed safety campaign 
would do much. The Winnipeg Board of 
Trade ‘has initiated such a movement, and 
it is well worthy of support from all con- 
cerned. The Bureau of Labour is doing what 
work their appropriation will permit. Need- 
less to say, to be effective, a safety campaign 
must reach and appeal to the foreman and 
the man on the job.” 

During 1929 the volume of work handled by 
the Board was reported as being about the 
same as in the previous year. The total 
number of accidents in 1929 was 18,340, as 
compared with 18,282 reported during 1928, 
an increase of 58. There was a 23°4 per cent 
decrease in the number of accidents reported 
by the steam railways group, and a 10 per 
cent increase in the general employers’ sys- 
tem. The comparative figures for the various 
classes are as follows:— 











Class Group 1929 1928 

Adal Niet fl Ba and 
i Cr ptleat pedas Steam Railways............ 2,890} 3,772 
Palette peeyuhere Province of Manitoba....... 156 131 
SRA cate 2. City, of Winnipegiwenys 2.24 318 284 
*S Ges Piece oy General Body of Employe:s. 8, 893 8,085 
sal et ON ee Winnipeg Electric Company. 142 127 
“STAG eyes, Dominion Government...... 941 883 
13,340] 13,282 





The final statistics for 1928 indicate that 
in that year 13,416 accidents actually occurred. 
Of these accidents 71-5 per cent entailed the 
payment of compensation either for medical 
aid only or for compensation for time loss 
and medical aid, while in 28:5 per cent of 
cases no expense was entailed. On Decem- 
ber 81, 1929, the Board had on its books 
549 dependents of workmen killed in industry 
during the period March 1, 1917, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, a net addition of 59 dependents 
during the year. 

The actual ascertained payroll of the em- 
ployers in Class G for the year 1928 was 
$45,350,859. The assessment paid by this class 
of employers on the 1928 payroll totalled 
$836,008.59. 

During 1929 the Board assessed 5,002 em- 
ployers in Class G, as compared with 4,788 
assessed during 1928. 


The payroll for the year 1929 as reported 
by employers in Class G amounted to ap- 
proximately $48,000,000 but could not be de- 
termined until audit has been completed. 

The total payrolls for all classes for 1928 
(actual) and 1929 (estimated) are as follows:— 








Actual Estimated 
Class payroll payroll 
(1928) (1929) 


A—Canadian Pacific Rail- 


Way, COMMS: ost a were! 161 P5488 07022 10,000,000 
B—Grand Trunk Pacific : ” 


FUGUE oir oe ae lan Md 1,000,000 00 1,000, 
C—Canadian National ON 8 

Raby ave. cae 9,320,321 03 9,000,000 00 
D—Province of Manitoba.. 3,428,455 09 3,400,000 00 
E—City of Winnipeg....... 2,855,681 73 3,000,000 00 
Sa Body of Em- 

ploversi Ae) ae Coane. 45,350,859 00} 48,000, 
H—Winnipeg Electric Com- ; Wybshoae 

DAT Vea hati: USS LEE oe. 2,696,770 80 2,600,000 00 


$76,090,757 87| $77,000,000 00 





During 1929 employers to the number of 
51 had their operations brought under Part 
One of the Act by application approved by 
the Board. As of December 31, 1929, there 
were 285 employers whose operations had been 
brought under the Act in this manner. 

Thirteen employers made application to the 
Board during 1929 and were permitited self- 
coverage for themselves and their dependents. 
At December 31, 1929, there were 93 em- 
ployers carrying this protection. 

Audit of employers’ payrolls during 1929 
produced additional assessment in the amount 
of $10,041.85, while new employers to thie 
number of 49 paid assessment amounting to 
$745.18. Refunds amounting to $219.06 were 
made to employers as a result of audit. 

During 1929 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $1,068,378.86, as com- 
pared with $941,029.78 disbursed during 1928, 
an inerease of $127,349.08. 

The number of cheques issued by the Board 
during the year totalled 37,379, as compared 
with 35,794 issued during 1928, an increase of 
1,589. 

The value of Board Orders during 1929 for 
the payment of compensation, which includes 
orders respecting Dominion Government em- 
ployees, and covers amounits transferred to 
General Unclassified Reserve to provide for 
future payments in fatal and permanent dis- 


_ ability cases, was $1,208,451.28, as compared to 


$968,209.89, an increase of $240,241.39. 


. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


HE report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals for the year ended March 
31, 1929, in addition to detailing the Depart- 
ments activities in administering the various 
Government railway and canal systems, con- 
tains a review of operations under the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Compensation Act. This 
Act is administered by the department for 
the entire Government service, the Cana- 
dian Government Railways having the largest 
number of the employees coming under its 
scope. Payments of compensation to injured 
workmen, however, are made by the Work- 
men’s Compensation authority im the re- 
spective provinces where the accidents have 
occurred. The provisions of the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, which was 
enacted in 1918, are as follows:— 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants 
of any such employee who is killed, shall be 
entitled to the same compensation as the 
employee, or as the dependant of a deceased 
employee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be entitled 
to receive under the law of the province in 
which the accident occurred, and the lability 
for and the amount of such compensation 
shall be determined in the same manner and 
by the same boards, officers or authority as 
that established by the law of the province 
for determining compensation in similar cases, 
or by such other board, officers or authority 
or by such court as the Governor in Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any 
employee or the dependants of any deceased 
employee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court, under the 
authority of this Act, shall be paid to such 
employee or dependant or to such person as the 
board, officer, or authority or the court may 
direct, and the said board, officer, authority 
and court shall have the same jurisdiction to 
award costs as in cases between private parties 
is conferred by the law of the province where 
the accident occurred. 

The Act was amended in 1925 so as to pro- 
vide that compensation should include medi- 
cal and hospital expenses, the new section 
being retroactive in its operation to May 24, 
1918. ; 

A total of $2,767,049.05 has been expended 
in compensation, pensions, and administration 
since the adoption of the Act to March 31, 
1929. During the fiscal year ended March, 
1929, the total amount of disbursements for 
all departments was $381,081.55, while 
$21,147.71 was expended on administration. 
The number of claims dealt with in the same 


period was 3,439, of which total, 2.282 involved 
both compensation and medical aid; 833 were 
for medical aid only; and 324 were for pen- 
sions. 

Of the total of 3,439 claims, 2,447 were from 
the employees of the Canadian Government 
Railways and entailed disbursements amount- 
ing to $240,947.37. The Hudson Bay Railway 
had 245 claims with disbursements totalling 


$17,680.27. There were 206 claims resulting 
from canal operations, involving payments 
$29 172.66. 


Claims from the Department of Public 
Works totalled 152, the disbursements amount- 
ing to $28,658.69. 

The total number of claims from several 
other departments, together with the cor- 
responding expenditure, was as follows:— 

Interior—91 claims involving $11,334.33 ; 

Marine and Fisheries—83 claims involving 
$24,351.24 ; 

Mines—57 claims involving $6,810.03; 

Post Office—45 claims involving $1,385.75; 

Pensions and National Health—23 claims: 
involving $4,942.01. 

The accompanying table indicates the pay- 
ments under the Act from 1918 to March 31, 
1929, by provinces :— 











Dominion Disbursements 
Expenditure 
Provincial Board including Compen- | Proportion: 
amounts sation, adminis- 
advanced | pensions, trative 
ete. expenses 
$ $ $ 
INOW 8 SCOUALEHoeE ee 326, 678 275,304 40,197 
New Brunswick....... 681,409 600, 563 66, 369: 
ORATION e ce PE eee 659, 461 632,199 19,900 
Manitoba). one eae 457,438 394,095 53, 842° 
A erntay Sates: ae Toe ORD 62,523 7,693 
British Columbia..... 121,817 115, 620 5,372 
Province of Prince Ed- 
warauislands..4% ©. 6, 747 6, 747 
Province of Quebec 
and miscellaneous... 424,976 424 684 292° 
Province of Ontario 
(medical aid)....... 1,240 1,240 
Province of Saskat- 
Ghewaneiuv. « vases tae TELS: 1,115 
Interest deposited to 
credit of Casual Re- 
VOUUG Japehis ele sree 13, 787 
Totals to March 31, 
19290 eee 2,767,049 2,514, 093 193, 66% 














Pensions —The report reviews the pension 
scheme in operation on the Canadian National 
Railways system. The various enactments in 
connection with this plan have been outlined 
from time to time in the Lasour Gazertn, the 
most recent references being in the issues of 
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March, 1929, page 264: April, 1929, page 396; 
and June, 1929, page 602. The formation of 
the Canadian National system led to the 
necessity to give consideration to a general 
pension scheme, and a couple of years ago the 
Minister of Railways authorized, on behalf of 
the Government, the working out of the plan 
which was presented to Parliament in 1929 
in an Act to amend the Grand Trunk Act 
1906-7, with respect to pensions, and an Act to 
further amend the Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Employees Provident 
Fund Act. These two bills, on adoption by 
Parliament, became respectively chapters 4 
and 5 of the 1929 session. 

Pensions provided under the _ general 
scheme will be practically the same as those 
in force on the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the large railways in the United States, viz., 
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one per cent of the average pay over a ten- 
vear period multiplied by the years of ser- 
vice. At its maximum application this scheme 
of superannuation will require the provision 
by the railway of about $1,000,000 annually. 

At the date of this pension legislation there 
were in the service of the railway, permanent 
and otherwise, 109,423 employees, of which 
number 85,977 were employed on Canadian 
lines, 11,514 on United States lines, and 11,932 
in the hotels, express, telegraphs, and stearn- 
ship services. Of the foregoing, 10,861 are 
members of the Intercolonial and Prince Ed- 
ward Island Railways Employees’ Provident 
Fund, and about 15,000 may be regarded as 
non-permanent and, therefore, non-pension- 
able, so that in the neighbourhood of 83,000 
employees may be said to be affected by the 
new and gereral scheme of superannuxtion. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1929 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Public Works and Mines of Nova Scotia, 
recently published, gives details of mining 
activities in the province during the year 
ended September 30, 1929. In an introductory 
preface, the Minister of Public Works and 
Mines states that “the coal mining industry 
has had a year in which the output has 
scarcely been maintained and the largest pro- 
- ducer reports an unprofitable year’s business. 
It is clear that remedial measures towards this 
industry are necessary and that when taken 
they will require a lapse of some time before 
showing beneficial results.” 


The principal facts in connection with the 
mining industry during the past year are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs from the 
report :— 

The average number of men employed at 
the coal mines show the total to be 13,060 as 
compared with 13,431 of the previous year. 


The total number of man days worked was 
3,261,764 as compared with 3,093,584 in the 
fiscal year of 1928, which is an increase of 
168,180 days. 

The coal output for the year was 6,339,492 
tons of 2,240 lbs., as compared with the prev- 
ious year’s output of 6,020,203 tons, an in- 
crease of 319,289 tons. 


The coal sales for the year were 5,766,212 
tons of 2,240 lbs., as compared with the prev- 
ious year’s sales of 5,518,535 tons, an increase 
of 247,677 tons. 

The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal year 
was 1,925,519 tons of 2,240 lbs., as compared 


with 1,794,137 tons in the previous year, an 
increase of 131,382 tons. 

Shipments to the United States were 30,184 
tons during the fiscal year, as compared with 
39,474 tons for the previous year. 

The shipments to the St. Lawrence markets 
in the fiscal year were 2,527,683 tons of 2,240 
lbs., as compared with 2,444,709 tons for the 
previous year, an increase of 82,974 tons. 

The quantity of coal supplied the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company was 927,752 tons as 
against 874,490 tons in 1928, an increase of 
53,262 tons. 

The total output of coal used by the coke 
ovens in the province last year was 591,045 
tons—580,733 tons by the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company and 10,312 tons by the N. 3. 
Light and Power Company while this year a 
total of 751,657 tons were used—742,213 tons 
by the Dominion Iron and Steel Company 
and 9,444 tons by the N. 8. Light and Power 
Company. 

The total quantity of coke manufactured in 
the province this year was 459,305 tons— 
452,406 tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company and 6,899 tons by the N. S. Light 
and Power Company. Last year there was a 
total of 395,843 tons produced—388,426 tons 
by the Dominion Iron and Steel Company and 
7,417 tons by the N.S. Light and Power Com- 
pany. 

The quantity of tar manufactured from 
coal during the fiscal year was 7,012,027 im- 
perial gallons, as against 6,419,681 gallons man- 
ufactured during the previous year. 

The benzol gas, from coal manufactured for 
motor fuel, etc., during the year was 1,283,978 
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imperial gallons, as against 1,074,928 in the 
previous year, showing an increase of 209,050 
gallons. 

Gold production during the year amounted 
to 1,568 oz., an increase of 128 oz., as compared 
with last year. While the gold recovery in 
the past year did not assume big proportions, 
there were signs of renewed interest in the 
gold fields, and progress was made in testing 
new developments. 

There were 2,107,134 silicate bricks manufac- 
tured during the past year. This is an increase 
of 35,833 as compared with the previous year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and 
calcined gypsum reached 1,021,081 tons for 
the fiscal year. This is an increase of 48,870 
tons over the previous year. 


The production of salt for the fiscal year 
was 30,625 tons, as against 19,674 tons for the 
previous year. 

The annual review also contains the reports 
of the various officials, and in this respect, 
Mr. Norman Mackenzie, Inspector of Mines, 
expresses the Department’s appreciation of the 
important assistance rendered to the province 
by the Federal Department of Mines through 
the Canadian Geological Survey. 

The operations at each mine during the year 
are detailed, and a directory of mines in the 
province is included in the report, which is a 
well illustrated volume, and constitutes a com- 
plete guide to the mining industry of Nova 
Scotia. 





ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT 


Changes in Regulations after Two Years’ Experience 


ERTAIN important changes in the gen- 
eral regulations governing apprentice- 
ship in the building trades have been an- 
nounced by the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Council and are embodied in an open letter 
recently sent out to employers in those trades 
by Mr. A. W. Crawford, Inspector of Appren- 
ticeship. The provisions of the Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act were outlined in the Lazour 
Gazerrs, March, 1928, page 269, and the ten- 
ative regulations (since confirmed) were 
printed in the issue of March, 1929, page 287. 
Mr. Crawford’s letter reads as follows:— 


Results After Two Years 


“The Ontario Apprenticeship Act has been 
in force two years, and its operation in the 
larger centres throughout the province is be- 
ginning to show results. Approximately 1,300 
apprentices in the nine designated building 
trades have been registered to date. Over 70 
young men have successfully completed their 
apprenticeship periods since being registered, 
and about 35 contracts have been cancelled 
for various reasons, It is expected that at 
least 2,500 apprentices will be registered under 
the Act within the next three or four years. 
No drastic changes have yet been made in 
connection with the training of apprentices, 
but the facts that boys are now indentured 
and the training programs are subject to 
government supervision have resulted in more 
continuous employment for apprentices and 
closer co-operation between schools and in- 
dustry in connection with the practical and 
theoretical training. 


“The regulations adopted by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee have been taken 
from existing trade agreements and are de- 
signed to meet conditions throughout the 
whole province. It is realized that local 
conditions may require certain changes and 
adjustments, which will be worked out through 
local trade apprenticeship committees. Be- 
fore such changes can be made, however, it 
is necessary to get the scheme in operation 
throughout the province and to meet diffi- 
culties as they arise. The following important 
changes in general regulations are designed to 
facilitate the operation of the Act in the 
smaller municipalities. 


Minimum Wage Seale 


“ At the request of employers in the plumb- 
ing, steamfitting, sheet metal, and electrical 
trades in various parts of the province, the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee has de- 
cided to reduce the minimum wage scale from 
20, 25, 35, and 50 per cent of the journeyman 
rate for each of the four years respectively, 
to a rate under which an apprentice will earn 
not less than the following amounts for a 44 
hour week :— 


Bingaryentac jue cas Mi hd elas O00) 
Second Meal ew. ca Me i ee eee 
Thinds yearuy. mov. oad 12.00 
Bourtlay Ve ats Abyace assire 16.00 


“Wages in the Contract of Apprenticeship 
should be set forth in cents per hour, and it is 
suggested that the following percentage 
schedule be adopted as a minimum in deter- 
mining the rates in any designated trade:— 
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..15 per cent of the prevalent 
journeyman rate. 
..20 per cent of the prevalent 
journeyman rate. 
.385 per cent of the prevalent 
journeyman rate. 
..55 per cent of the prevalent 
journeyman rate. 


First year.. 
Second year.. . 
Pt d Fears? a2 


Fourth year.. .. 


*“Tn no case, however, must the rates set forth 
in any contract be such that the apprentice 
will earn less than $6, $8, $12, and $16 per 
week of 44 hours. Local rates in each trade 
are set by trade apprenticeship committees. 


Continuous Employment 


“In some trades, it has been found im- 
possible for employers to give 52 weeks em- 
ployment to apprentices, and it is deemed 
unfair to employers to insist upon payment 
of wages to apprentices during enforced 
periods of idleness when work is not available, 
The Committee feels, however, that em- 
ployers who cannot provide fairly continuous 
employment for boys should not attempt to 
train apprentices, and that in every case the 
employer should be obliged to keep the ap- 
prentice on the payroll so long as there is 
work of any kind to be done. The apprentice 
should be obliged to do any work available 
during slack periods, but these periods should 
be limited. In order to meet this situation, 
the following change in regulations has been 
approved :— 

“Continuous employment shall be de- 
fined as employment for the apprentice by 
the employer so long as the latter has 
work to do—but in no case less than 44 
weeks per year. In the case of first and 
second year apprentices, the period of com- 
pulsory school training shall count as em- 
ployment.” 


School Attendance 


“One of the most important features of 
apprenticeship, and the most difficult to organ- 
ize, is that in connection with the schooling 
of apprentices. The Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee is convinced that every ap- 
prentice in a designated trade should receive 
at least 320 class hours of instruction, during 
each of the first and second years, and it is 
felt that the most effective way of providing 
such instruction is to organize special day 
apprenticeship classes during the winter 
months. The classes in bricklaying and car- 
pentry, which have been conducted during 
the past three winters, have been approved 
by employers and employees and, almost 
without exception, the apprentices attending 
such classes have assured us that they have 
learned more while attending these classes 
than they could possibly have learned on 
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the job during at least twice the time spent 
in school. The day classes in plastering, 
sheet metal work, electric installation, and 
plumbing, organized in Hamilton during the 
past winter, were also highly appreciated by 
the apprentices, although the beneficial results 
have not yet become fully apparent. 


Apprenticeship Districts 


“Tn order to make it possible for all ap- 
prentices to attend such classes, arrangements 
are being made for dividing the province into 
five or more districts, and establishing central 
apprenticeship classes in each district. It is 
expected that classes will be organized in 
Windsor, London, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Ottawa, and probably one centre in Northern 
Ontario, All first and second year appren- 
tices in each district will be sent to the central 
school established for that district, and shall 
attend day classes during a period of eight 
weeks in the winter months. The time and 
place of such classes will be arranged by the 
Department of Education, in co-operation 
with local trade committees. 


Financial Arrangements 


“The financial arrangements for such a 
scheme are as follows:— 

“ Apprentices shall receive pay from em- 
ployers during the time spent in classes, or, 
apprentices shall receive from the assess- 
ment fund a living allowance of, approxi- 
mately, $8 per week during the time spent 
in classes. If wages are paid by the em- 
ployer, he shall be reimbursed, from the 
assessment fund, $80 for each apprentice 
sent to school. If a living allowance is 
paid to the apprentices, the boys shall be 
struck off the payroll during the time spent 
in classes. This matter has not yet been 
decided. 

“The railway fares and tuition fees of 
apprentices attending classes from outside 
centres, in which vocational schools have 
been established, shall be paid by the 
school board in the municipality from 
which the boy is sent. Apprentices sent 
to classes from centres in which no voca- 
tional schools have been established, shall 
have their railway fares and tuition fees 
paid from the assessment fund, but the 
Provincial Government shall reimburse the 
fund to the extent of half the cost of such 
railway fares and tuition fees, 

“ All employers in designated trades shall 
be assessed on their payrolls for the pur- 
pose of maintaining apprentices in such day 
classes, For the first year, a common assess- 
ment rate will be levied on all trades, but 
an accurate account will be kept of the 
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monies collected from each trade and paid 
for apprentices in each trade, and it is 
hoped that, within a year or two, we will 
be in a position to assess each trade separ- 
ately for its own apprentices, or group cer- 
tain trades, such as—carpentry and. brick- 
laying, also plumbing, steamfitting, and 
sheet metal work. 

“The money required for next winter is 
estimated at, approximately $40,000, but it is 
expected that this amount will be doubled 
during the next three or four years. A definite 
rate of assessment has not been fixed, but, 
when the scheme is in full operation, will not 
be more than one half of one per cent of the 
amount of the payrolls. 

“Tt is planned to collect payrolls from em- 
ployers early this season and to issue asSess- 


ment notices during the summer months, so 
that money may be collected for the operation 
of classes next winter. 

“The Provincial Committee fully realizes 
that there are many difficulties to be overcome 
before any scheme of apprenticeship can be 
established which will meet the needs of all - 
apprentices in all parts of the province, but it 
is expected that employers and employees will 
co-operate with the Committee in its efforts 
to provide adequate training for apprentices 
in designated trades, and I wish to assure you 
that we welcome constructive criticism at all 
times and shall do our best to develop appren- 
ticeship in each trade according to the desires 
of employers and employees, as expressed 
through local and provincial organizations.” 





ANNUAL REPORT OF CANADIAN 


ae annual report for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways system for the calendar 
year 1929 states that there was a decrease in 
eross revenue of $16,752,948 (6 per cent), al- 
most entirely due to the reduced crop in the 
Prairie Provinces and to marketing conditions, 
as a result of which a large proportion of the 
grain is stil! held in this country unsold. The 
decrease in revenue from grain shipments alone 
amounted to $15,509,311; and the non-opera- 
tion of harvester excursions decreased passen- 
wer revenue by $1,250,000. Anther disturbing 
feature was the depreciation of values on the 
stock market and the resulting lethargy in 
business during the latter part of the year. 
These conditions, coupled with the large 
amount of grain carried over from 1928, pro- 
duced an unusual situation, the natural effect 
being substantial reductions in gross and net 
varnings. The consensus of opinion is that 
such effect should be temporary and that the 
future march of development in Canada should 
continue. 

Notwithstanding heavy expenditure in main- 
tenance of way, structures and equipment dur- 
ing the first half of the year, and wage in- 
creases which became effective in May and 
June, operating expenses were reduced by 
$3,431,451 (1.6 per cent). 

The reduction of $15,786,052 (7.5 per cent) 
in freight revenue is principally due to the de- 
crease in grain shipments. The total esti- 
mated Canadian grain crop for 1929 was 501,- 
206,000 bushels—56 per cent less than in 1928. 

The total decrease in all commodities 
handled was 4,257,000 tons; the decrease in 
System grain shipments being 4,429,476 tons, 
of which 3,457,794 tons represented a decrease 
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in Western Region grain shipments. In 1929, 
84.255 (46 per cent) less cars of grain were 
shipped over our lines by various routes than 
in 1928. 

The continuance of test coal shipments from 
Maritime Provinces resulted in all rail move- 
ment of 92,823 tons to Quebec points, as com- 
pared with 5,575 tons in 1928; also movement 
froma Montreal of vessel-shipped coal from 
mines in the Maritime Provinces of 193,989 
tons as compared with 86,025 in 1928. Special 
rate Alberta coal shipments to Ontario points 
aggregated 37,645 tons as compared with 26,- 
536 in 1928. 

Passenger revenues decreased $2,174,000 (6.4 
per cent) and the number of passengers car- 
ried decreased 3.8 per cent. The reduction in 
number of immigrants admitted from non- 
preferred countries caused a loss of revenue of 
approximately $285,000. 


Harmonious relations between the manage- 
ment and employees were maintained during 
the year. The principal wage adjustments 
made were as follows:— 


Effective May 1, shop craft employees on 
both Canadian and US. lines. 

Effective June 1, maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees on Canadian lines and the Du- 
luth, Winnipeg and Pacific Railway. 

Effective August 1, clerks, freight handlers, 
station and baggage room employees, 
stores and shop labourers, on Canadian 
lines. 

Various working rules affecting conductors 
and trainmen were consolidated. 
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Revised rules affecting locomotive engineers 
were adopted with respect to mileage 
regulations, promotion and representa- 
tion. 

A general pension scheme approved by Act 
of Parliament, came into effect on August 1 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1929, page 602; Janu- 
ary, 1930, page 26). It applies to all officers 
and employees who are not already covered 
by and do not remain under previously estab- 
lished superannuation of provident funds on 
a contribution basis. Fourteen employees with 
fifty or more years’ service were pensioned dur- 
ing the year. 

The following employees receive honourable 
mention for life-saving acts and efforts during 
the year: Mesrs. E. J. Bambridge, G. K. 
Best, Sydney Blatchford, Wm. Fraser Cooke, 
Alex. Gordon Forbes, W. S. Laycock, John 
Marshall, William Arthur Meens, William 
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Mosher, Alvin Sharlow, and Miss Beatrice 
Foote. 

Towards the end of 1927 there was appointed 
a chief medical officer with jurisdiction over 
the various regional medical officers, the pur- 
pose being to standardize, so far as might be 
considered wise, the work of the medical de- 
partments in the different regions; also to 
organize and develop various arrangements 
considered essential for the joint protection 
and benefit of the employees and the Com- 
pany. The results achieved are stated to have 
been particularly satisfactory. The report 
points out, however, that much further study 
and investigation will be necessary, to deter- 
mine how far the functions of a railway medi- 
cal department may be carried with advantage. 
Consequently what has already been accom- 
plished must be regarded as merely the com- 
mencement of a development which it is be- 
lieved will become much more beneficial. 





SAFETY WORK ON THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Address by Mr. W. D. Robb, Vice-President, C.N.R., at Safety Convention of 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, Inc., at Toronto, 


April 25, 1930 


A 3 President of the Canadian National 
Railways Council of the St. John Am- 
bulanee Association, I desire to express my 
appreciation of the privilege and honour of 
addressing this important gathering of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations at 
their Safety Convention. 

It must be very gratifying and encouraging 
to your Associations, and I am sure it is a 
great pleasure to me, to find so many people 
taking an interest in Safety work. The large 
gathering here to-day is the strongest possible 
‘evidence of the interest taken, not only by 
those directly concerned, but by the public 
as a whole. 

The Safety movement is not unfamiliar to 
me, for shortly after the introduction of First 
Aid on our railroad, I realized that, while 
it was necessary to give First Aid instruction 
for the relief of the employees when injured, 
ta obtain the fullest measure of success one of 
the great features of the work should be to 
take means and measures to lessen the number 
of accidents. Therefore, shortly after the First 
Aid classes were formed on the old Grand 
Trunk System, we introduced the Safety First 
branch and coupled and associated it with 
the First Aid, The work of the head of the 
Department and his Assistants was to intro- 
duce Safety First throughout the System to 
safeguard in every way possible the lives and 
limbs of our employees. These two Depart- 


ments of the Canadian National, First Aid 
and Safety First, have worked hand in hand, 
with the result that through their efforts the 
number of accidents has been considerably re- 
duced. Our slogan therefore has been that 
“ Safety First is First Aid to the uninjured and 
First Aid is Safety First to the injured.” 

When the amalgamation of the railroads 
making up the Canadian National System 
took place, as I had had considerable experi- 
ence with Safety First and First Aid, both 
these Departments were placed under my juris- 
diction; but since a Medical Clinic has been 
established on the Canadian National, with a 
Chief Medical Officer and Assistants, they 
have been placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Medical Department, of which Dr. John 
McCombe is the head. These two Depart- 
ments rightly belong to the Medical Depart- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that First Aid is one of 
our most ancient welfare features for the bene- 
fit and relief of suffering of the human race, 
it has always been a mystery to me why 
greater progress had not been made in this 
work throughout the civilized world up to 
some few years ago, for systematic hospital 
attention to the suffering and injured was es- 
tablished many years ago. 

(Mr. Robb next outlined the beginning of 
the Order of the Hospital of Saint John of 
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Jerusalem in the eleventh century, and pro- 
ceeded as follows). 

When I contemplate and realize the progress 
that has been made in First Aid work on the 
railroads, and in fact throughout the whole 
world, I naturally make comparison with the 
lack of First Aid assistance and knowledge 
when I commenced my career as a railroad 
apprentice. I very much doubt if you can 
picture the state of affairs which attended an 
accident to a fellow workman in those days. 
The whole shop was disorganized; every man 
abandoned his job to gather around the un- 
fortunate sufferer, looking on in mute sym- 
pathy, anxious to do everything possible to 
assist his stricken colleague. but, through ignor- 
ance of First Aid, as helpless as a baby. 

Today, when an accident occurs, the work 
of the shop is unruffled. A recruit of the Cross 
of St. John springs up as if from nowhere, 
and without any fuss whatever, and by the 
scientific application of a few principles and 
bandages, makes the patient comfortable until 
skilled medical aid becomes available. 

At our main shops we are able to go a 
pronounced step further. Should the accident 
be serious, the patient receives attention at 
our own clinic in charge of a qualified nurse 
with a doctor in attendance. If the patient’s 
removal to a hospital is necessary, he is borne 
away in an excellently equipped ambulance 
maintained by the Railway. 

What I wish to emphasize, however, is that 
it is the unostentatious character of the work, 
the celerity with which it is accomplished, its 
thoroughness and striking contribution to the 
preservation of life and limb which are so 
impressive; additionally so because it is all 
done by our own employees, one of the most 
striking illustrations of good fellowship of 
which I have any knowledge. 

It must not be imagined, however, that this 
contemporary and excellent state of affairs has 
been achieved without prodigious spade work 
and up-hill labour, The great difficulty was 
to persuade the employees that mastery of the 
principles of First Aid would be to their own 
good, but persistence brought its reward at 
last. Suddenly the humanitarian message of 
the St. John Ambulance Association became 
appreciated throughout Canada, and advan- 
tage was taken of this revival, but it was not 
until 1913 that Dr. Hutchison, Dr. Carmichael 
and myself were able to launch a St. John 
Ambulance Association centre upon the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and when we had it going 
we had to keep our shoulders to the wheel to 
overcome the forces of prejudice, apathy, even 
hostility, which I may tell you were some- 
what formidable. However, by persuasive 
tactics and gentle diplomacy, we broke down 


all opposition, and, in its place, created an at- 
mosphere of perfect harmony and genuine 
whole-hearted co-operation. 


In 1923 there came the great amalgamation 
of the Railways to form the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway as we know it to-day, and 
at our First Aid annual general meeting, 
the new Canadian National Railways Council 
of the St. John Ambulance Association was 
formed by the co-ordination of the First Aid 
branches of the various roads. 


At the time of the amalgamation, the First 
Aid movement upon the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way was in a highly prosperous and flourish- 
ing condition; and Dr, Hutchison, Dr. Car- 
michael and myself saw our up-hill work 
rewarded when our President, Sir Henry 
Thornton, impressed and satisfied by what we 
had achieved, instructed: us to continue our 
humanitarian work. Our President, I may 
say, is an ardent admirer of the great Asso- 
ciation formed by Sir John Furley, and when 
he appreciated what we had accomplished in 
what we might call the home territory, he 
decided that the movement, instead of being 
confined to the older portion of the road, 
should spread over the whole 23,000, miles of 
our system from coast to coast; so that to-day 
the First Aid work on the Canadian National 
has grown to such an extent that, out of 100,- 
000 or more employees on the system, at the 
present time we have several thousand who 
have had instruction in First Aid work, and 
we have practically reached the objective 
set by the President when he instructed that 
First Aid should be spread throughout the 
whole system so that it would hardly be pos- 
sible for an accident to happen to an em- 
ployee, passenger or other person on the whole 
23,000 miles of our system from Atlantic to 
Pacific without there being some employee 
available with knowledge of First Aid to ren- 
der the necessary help and assistance. 


Our women employees throughout the 
system receive First Aid instruction as well 
as the men, and in addition they are taught 
Home Nursing. 


Inasmuch as the taking of First Aid instruc- 
tion is entirely voluntary on the part of the 
employees, in order to foster an interest in 
this important work, various officers of the 
Company have from time to time donated 
prizes for annual competition amongst the 
employees. The number of these prizes has 
been steadily growing, until now there are 
no less than twenty-three such trophies. One 
of these, the Thornton Cup, represents the 
system championship for men’s teams, and 
my own Cup represents the system champion- 
ship for womens’ teams. The other trophies 
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are for departmental, regional, district and 
local championships. 

In additional to the competitions amongst 
our own employees, our First Aid teams take 
part in St. John Ambulance competitions which 
are open to others, such as those for the 
Montizambert Cup, representing the First 
Aid championship of Canada for men, the 
Wallace Nesbitt Rosewater Dish, representing 
the railway championship of Canada for men, 
the Lady Drummond Cup for the women’s 
home nursing championship of Canada, the Sir 
George Burn Cup for the women’s First Aid 
championship of Canada, the Sherwood Police 
Shield and the various Provincial Trophies. 

I may say that the Montizambert Trophy, 
representing the men’s championship of Can- 
ada, has been won by Canadian National 
Employees five times in the ten years that 
has been competed for, and the Lady Drum- 
mon Trophy, which until recently represented 
the women’s championship of Canada for both 
first aid and home nursing, has been won by 
our employees four times in the eight years 
since it was donated. 

The competition amongst our own em- 
plovees, as well, as the open competitions, 
are conducted by Colonel Hodgetts, the Direc- 
tor General of the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, who goes from one end of our system 
to the other visiting the various terminals to 
conduct the competitions. As an indication 
of the extent of our First Aid activities, I 
may say that it takes Colonel Hodgetts about 
four and a half months to make the rounds. 

Each year we hold an enthusiastic meeting 
at which the prizes won during the year are 
presented to the winning teams and individ- 
uals. 

While the winning of the prizes is in itself 
a creditable thing, what is of far greater im- 
portance to the Company is the fact that the 
high marks received by the teams competing 
for the prizes are an indication of the high 
standard of efficiency attained by our First 
Aiders throughout the system. 

While all this has been accomplished in a 
few years, yet we must not relinquish this 
good work. On the Canadian National, in 
addition to the First Aid instruction classes 
which are proceeding throughout the entire 


System, we now have three First Aid Instruc- 


tion and Emergency Hospital Cars to enable 
the instructors to reach employees situated at 
outlying points, thus giving them the same 
opportunities in respect to First Aid teaching 
as enjoyed by their fellow employees at the 
larger terminal points. These cars are also 
equipped in every detail to give emergency 
hespital service wherever they may be called. 

Arrangememts have been made whereby 


these cars, in addition to being used for the 
purposes of the Canadian National Railways, 
will be available for use by the Canadian Red 
Cross Society as emergency dressing stations in 
isolated districts, 

The thought I would leave with you is that, 
owing to the importance of First Aid, it ought 
to be taken up in the schools. The First 
Aid course given to the scholars need not 
be as extensive as we have on the railroad. 
It could be shortened and made interesting 
so that it would be attractive. If the prin- 
ciples of First Aid were taught, it would re- 
sult in the boys and girls receiving a know- 
ledge that would stand them in good stead and 
be of benefit throughout their whole lives. 
We all know that the minds of children are 
more retentive, and therefore what people 
learn in their youth is, as a rule, retained 
throughout their entire lives, although they 
may forget the things they learn later in life. 
Some after leaving school would not pursue 
and follow up First Aid, but they would 
keep with them what had been taught them 
in school. Undoubtedly, a great many of the 
scholars would become interested to such an 
extent that they would follow it up after leav- 
ing school until they became high class First 
Aid workers. 

If First Aid were taught in the schools, 
instead of our saying that an accident could 
hardly happen anywhere on our railroad 
without there being someone nearby with First 
Aid knowledge to render the necessary assist- 
ance, in years to come it would be possible 
to say that an accident could hardly happen 
anywhere in the Dominion, even in a place 
remote from the railroad, without there being 
someone on hand to give the necessary First 
Aid. 

Bearing this in mind and with a view to set- 
ting an example, several of our instructors 
have during the past two years devoted their 
spare time at night to the instruction of 
pupils from any of the schools in the towns 
where they were located in Junior First Aid. 
One case in particular comes to my mind, At 
Edson, Alberta, in February last, we had the 
pleasure of being able to present to seven 
girls and five boys their First Aid Junior 
Certificates which had been awarded by the St. 
John Ambulance Association as a result of 
their passing their examinations in First Aid 
as taught to them by our instructor. 

Before closing, I would like to say that the 
Canadian National stands ready to assist and 
co-operate with railroads, industrial establish- 
ments and others in First Aid work and to 
place at their disposal the benefit of its know- 
ledge and experience in this humanitarian and 
deserving work. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF ONTARIO 


Annual Safety Conference at Toronto 


HE annual safety convention under the 
auspices of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations was held at Toronto on 
April 24-25. Mr. A. E. Adams, of Canadian 
Cottons, Limited, Hamilton, acted as chair- 
man at the annual general meeting. 

The report of the auditor was presented by 
Mr. W. S. Campbell of the Canadian General 
Electric Company Limited, a former chairman 
of the Associations. The statement showed a 
total expenditure of $97,941.81, which had been 
distributed over, roughly, 8400 plants 
throughout Ontario. 


Officers and Committee Appointed 

The by-laws of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations were amended, and 
the directing officers are now a president, a 
first vice-president, a second vice-president, 
an honorary treasurer, and a general manager 
and secretary. The report of the nominating 
committee, which was unanimously adopted, 
named Mr. F. M. Kimbark, Business Systems 
Limited, Toronto, as president; Mr. F. M. 
Morton, International Harvester Company of 
Canada Limited, Hamilton, as first vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. M. 8S. Moss, Anaconda American 
Brass, Limited, New Toronto, as second vice- 
president; Mr. W. S. Campbell, Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited, Toronto, 
as honorary treasurer. Mr. R. B. Morley was 
again named as General Manager and Secre- 
tary. 

An admisistrative committee, consisting of 
the president, the vice-presidents, the honorary 
treasurer, and the two immediate past chair- 
men, was set up, and an advisory committee, 
consisting of fifteen presidents, was named. 
This advisory committee consists of the 
following members: Mr. J. E. Atkinson, the 
Star Printing and Publishing Company 
Limited; Mr. Thos. Bradshaw, the Massey- 
Harris Company Limited; Mr. W. R. Camp- 
‘bell, the Ford Motor Company of Canada 
Limited; Mr. C. H. Carlisle, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, Limited; Mr. A. O. 
Dawson, Canadian Cottons, Limited; Mr. 
G. H. Duggan, Dominion Bridge Company 
Limited; Mr. D. C. Durland, Canadian 
General Electric Company Limited; Mr. W. 
C. Franz, the Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited; Mr. R. 8. MicLaughlin, General 
Motors of Canada Limited; Mr. J. S. Mc- 
Lean, Canada Packers, Limited; Mr. R. H. 
McMaster, The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited; Mr. P. J. Myler, Canadian West- 
inghouse Company Limited; Mr. A. C. Tagge, 


Canada Cement Company Limited; Mr. John 
M. Taylor, Taylor-Forbes Co., Limited; and 
Mr. D. M. Wright, McLagan Furniture Co. 
Limited. 


Report of General Manager 


The report of Mr. R. B. Morley, general 
manager, was as follows:— 

The growing interest in our Safety Con- 
ventions is an indication of increasing par- 
ticipation by industry in accident preven- 
tion. The work is good, it is necessary and, 
truly it is, as the objects of the Associations 
state, “for the benefit of employer and 
employee.” From the outset, Ontario’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Act contained a clause 
authorizing accident prevention. That is Sec- 
tion 114 of the Act and permits the Com- 
pensation Board to make grants for the main- 
tenance of accident prevention associations 
that have been recognized by the Board. 
Schedule 1 of the Act consists of twenty-four 
classes of industry, and of these, nineteen have 
taken advantage of Section 114. Of necessity, 
these accident prevention associations work in 
close touch with the Compensation Board and 
it is my privilege and pleasure to pay public 
tribute to Mr. Sinclair and his associates for 
the whole-hearted manner in which they have 
assisted the work of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations. Your directors have 
always found ready support in matters put 
before the Board and the spirit of under- 
standing that has grown up is of practical 
service to industry throughout the classes in- 
cluded in our membership. 


Accidents in 1929—Last year there were 
87,103 accidents reported to the Compensation 
Board, including 510 fatal cases. The total 
cases constituted a record in_ reporting, 
although fatalities were lower than in 1928. 
The total benefits awarded by the Board in 
1929 amounted to $8,012,157.78, of which 
$6,626,633.16 was for compensation and 
$1,385,524.62 for medical aid. These are 
staggering figures, and if it were not for the 
practical demonstrations in accident reduction 
given year by year by a substantial number 
of plants one would almost lose heart. But 
we have results in accident control by a suffi- 
cient number of industries for me to say 
“Forget the alibi—Accidents are preventable.” 
Industry is coming to realize that it is a 
matter of example and control—and both this 
example and control must be of the executive 
type. 
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Class Associations —The Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations is a federation of a 
number of Class Associations, representing 
sixteen classes of industry embracing about 
eight thousand industries in all and covering 
more than two thirds of the total payroll in 
Schedule 1 of the Act. 

These class associations are:— 


Woodworkers Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion—Classes 3 and 4. 


Ceramics and Stone Safety Association— 
Class 6. 


Metal Trades Safety Association—Classes 
7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 


Chemical Industries Safety Association— 
Class 12. 


Food Products Safety Association—Classes 
14 and 15. 


Leather, Rubber & Tanners Safety Asso- 
ciation—Class 16. 


Textile and Allied Industries Safety Asso- 
ciation—Classes 17 and 18. 


_ Printing Trades Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation—Class 19. 
Construction Safety ASR Ue as 24. 


The general campaign is carried on under 
the name of the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations. The literature is issued 
under that name and the field force is directed 
by that organization. 


Field Force—The field force, or inspection 
staff, consists of Mr. V. L. Mummery, chief 
inspector, and twelve inspectors whose duties 
lie mainly in the industries in our member- 
ship. These men have authority under the 
Gompensation Act to enter “at all reasonable 
hours” and their function is accident preven- 
tion pure and simple. They inspect for 
hazards and investigate accidents to ascertain 
if these can be prevented in the future. An- 
other important phase of their work is holding 
meetings of employees and such meetings are 
an excellent means of stimulating the interest 
in accident prevention. 


Literalure-—Safety bulletins are not a cure- 
all for bad accident experience—in the past 
some employers have felt that the posting of 
bulletins was all that was necessary to cut 
down accidents. I have dealt extensively 
with safety bulletins for sixteen years and 
know bulletins are only one phase of the 
situation. I know too that good bulletins 
properly posted will assist materially in any 
safety campaign. 

In 1929 we distributed more than three- 
quarters of a million pieces of literature, in- 
cluding the following :— 
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Monthly Memorandum for Indus- 
yh ae ee ; £ te! Oe 


Safety Bulletins. 385,000 
Special Leaflets. 70,000 
Pay Envelope Inserts. 15,000 
Safety Picture Books... .. 50,000 
Foreman’s Record of Accident 20,000 
Safety Blotters.. .. 10,000 © 
Special Reports. (There’s cae Tess 

son in Every One) nit 6,500 
Self Inspection Form. 7,500 
Accident Record Forms. 1,600 
Departmental Safety Records 500 
Special Cards and Tags .. 11,000 
General Shop Safety Rule Books. 67,500 
Safety Calendars... .. 45,000 
Proceedings, 1929, Saf ety ‘Conven- 

TiO, eas setts 3,000 
Statistical Reports to “Larger 

Firms.. 1 OP ea ae 1,500 


We are exchanging literature month by 
month with other organizations in the safety 
movement in England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Austria, Poland, Russia, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Japan, the United States 
and Australia. We appreciate deeply the 
co-operation of these good friends of ours 
throughout the world and tender them our 
heartfelt thanks. 


Divisions—Some years ago, your directors 
approved of the principle of sectional work 
and the first area to be established included 
Essex and Kent counties and is known as the 
Essex-Kent Division. This division has a 
small office in Windsor with Mr. W. H. Cox 
of our field force as secretary. The Went- 
worth Division has been in operation for 
about eighteen months, with a small office in 
Hamilton, and Mr. J. W. MacFarlane of our 
field staff acts as Secretary there. The idea 
is basically sound and a great deal of. locai 
interest has been stirred up by these two 
divisions, the executive committees of which 
deserve your thanks. 


Executive Committee—I repeat what I 
said before—the members of the executive 
committee of the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations take their work seriously and 
do direct the campaign in a manner that is 
unusual. It is a remarkable thing to secure 
a body of men who willingly devote so much 
time and thought to what is “everybody’s 
business.” I look on the directors as my good 
friends and thank them sincerely for the help 
freely given. 


Advisory Committee —I believe the advisory 
committee was one of the real accomplish- 
ments of 1929. Fifteen men, presidents of 
their respective companies, leaders in their 
own lines of business, have agreed to act as 
an advisory committee to the Associations and 
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so have added to the prestige of the safety 
movement in Canada. 


The Staff—To the office staff under Mr. J. 
L. Dodington, our Office Manager, and the 
field force under Chief Inspector Mummery 
your thanks and mine are due. I believe each 
member of the staff is vitally interested in the 
Associations and the campaign being conducted 
on behalf of employer and employee in indus- 
trv 

One of the great insurance companies of 
the United States makes the statement that 
for every lost-time injury (i. an injury in- 
volving lost time in excess of the shift in 
which the injury occurred) there are twenty- 
nine minor injuries and three hundred non- 
injury accidents. This proves that high 
accident frequency impairs efficient plant 
operation. Accidents are mistakes—mistakes 
on the part of someone, and the fewer the 
mistakes the more contented will be your staif 
from the president down and the more effective 
your organization. 


Class Meetings 


All the Class Safety Associations compris- 
ing the membership of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations held their annual 
meetings on April 24. Tihese Associations 
are:—the Woodworkers Accident Prevention 
Association, Ceramics and Stone Safety Asso- 
ciation, Metal Trades Safety Association, 
Chemical Industries Safety Association, Food 
Products Safety Association, Leather, Rubber 
and Tanners’ Safety Association, Textile and 
Allied Industries Safety Association, Printing 
Trades Accident Prevention Association, and 
Construction Safety Association. At each 
of these meetings the Chairman presented a 
report, the report of the secretary-treasurer 
was submitted, and new officers for the en- 
suing year were elected, following which there 
was a general discussion on problems relating 
to the particular industry. 


Premier of Ontario 


At a banquet held at the Royal York Hotel 
the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson paid a tribute 
to the essential work that is carried on by the 
Associations, and also to the chairman and 
members of the Ontario Workmen’s Board, 
who, he said, were performing an important 
service not only to industry fut to the 
community at large. 


C.P.R. President’s Address 


Mr. E. W. Beatty, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, said that no industry, no public utility, 
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and certainly no railway company was immune 
from accidents, and perhaps one of the most 
eloquent evidences of progressive efficiency lay 
in the way to which, by human foresight and 
by education, accidents are being prevented. 
He said the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
seemed the logical outgrowth of industry. In 
Ontario his company had paid over three 
miilion dollars in assessments from the first 
of January, 1915, up to December 31, 1929. 
He spoke of the Angus shops of the company 
and the accident experience there, which was 
controlled through supervision of shop prac- 
tices, education of the men, and the placing 
of the responsibility on the immediate officer 
in charge. 

In closing, Mr. Beatty referred to “the 
accident of unemployment”. He said this 
was a problem that must be dealt with in a 
big way. One of the real problems of Canada 
was this matter of seasonal employment, and 
he hoped that a solution would be found 
possible without the introduction of practices 
that take the instinct for work away from 
those who themselves have no wish to lose it. 

The address of Mr. W. D. Robb, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways, is 
reproduced in part on page 5385 of this issue. 


Suggestions for Coming Year 


Mr. F. M. Kimbark, the newly elected 
president, suggested that it might be necessary 
for the Executive Committee to consider 
more drastic application of section 88 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, through the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, in the case 
of those firms who had a bad experience. He 
said that the duties of the organization were 
not only to make recommendations for the 
improvement of plant conditions, but also to 
interest employer and employee in accident 
prevention and secure the co-operation of 
these two in the work of the organization. 
Mr. Kimbark believed that the employer 
could do more to interest his employees in 
accident prevention by devoting five minutes 
a week to it, than the organization alone 
could do in years. He recommended that the 
organization immediately give some con- 
sideration to the formation of a safety ex- 
hibit of a permanent character. 


Mr. V. A. Sinclair’s Address 


Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., Chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
reminded the meeting that the Act did not 
provide for sickness benefit nor for old age 
pensions, but simply took care of. industrial 
injuries. He said it seemed necessary, period- 
ically, to remind people that this was so. He 
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referred to the large accident cost in 1929, 
when the total figure was over eight million 
dollars—the largest award in any one year 
since the inception of the Board in 191. 
The Board collected the money from indus- 
tries under compensation, and collected only 
enough money to pay the cost of accidents 
that happened in the various classes. The 
Board fixed each year a provisional rate of 
assessment for the industries in schedule 1, 
and these assessments were graded from 10 
cents per $100 payroll, to $10 per $100 pay- 
roll, according to the hazard. Each year, at 
the beginning of the year, when the experience 
for the past twelve months was known, the 
Board adjusted the provisional rate fixed in 
the former year. In this way industries got 
the benefit of any accident prevention work 
that might have been done. Mr. Sinclair 
quoted figures showing certain classes had had 
2 bad money experience, and in consequence 
their rate had been raised. In other cases 
rates had been lowered because of good ex- 
perience. He suggestd to those present that 
there was only one way of dealing with the 
problem of increasing costs, and that was 
through effective accident prevention work. 
The Board was co-operating with the organi- 
zations set up under Section 114 of the Com- 
pensation Act, and would continue to do so. 


Addresses were delivered also by Mr. Den- 
ton Massey, of the Massey-Harris Company, 
Mr. W. E. Darling, of Cincinnati, Mr. Parker 
Bailey, Mr. J. D. Mooney and Mr. A. H. 
Young, of New York. 


The Safety Play, “ Built on Bluff”, was pre- 
sented by members of the Wentworth Division 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations. This play deals with the manner 
in which a general manager of a plant had 
been fooled on his accident experience, hav- 
ing been given the impression that every- 
thing was going remarkably well, while, as a 
matter of fact, the story was not being told to 
him. The players were all representatives 
of plants in Hamilton, and the play and 
players received an ovation at the end. 


A safety exhibit was shown, including safety 
devices of various kinds, charts showing the 
method of operating certain forms of acci- 
dent prevention activity, displays of safety 
literature, “First Aid” and Safety trophies, 
and materials from the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. The safety devices shown in- 
cluded safety goggles, respirators, safe 
foundry boots and leggings, safety bulletins 
and boards, guards for wood working machin- 
ery, first aid equipment, non slip soles, drive- 
belt guards, etc., etc. 


NOVA SCOTIA ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


4 Pilko eleventh annual meeting of the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association 
was held on April 24 at Halifax, representatives 
- of all branches of industry through the prov- 
ince attending. The retiring President, R. J. 
R. Nelson, in presenting his report, outlined 
the two chief objects of the Association as set 
forth in the constitution, which are, namely, 
the promotion of the work of the prevention of 
accidents and industrial diseases in all indus- 
tries, and to represent the employers in con- 
nection with the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The report pointed 
out that accidents were a burden on the em- 
ployee, employer and the society, and made 
particular reference to the difficulty in coping 
with the problem in Nova Scotia, owing to 
the fact that industries are so varied and 
seattered over the Province, and with few ex- 
eeptions are on a limited scale. The President 
expressed his appreciation of the wholehearted 
support given him throughout his term of 
office by the executive committee, and of the 
sympathetic co-operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The report of the Secretary, submitted by 
Mr. H. R. Thompson, indicated that a study 
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of the records of payroll figures from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board showed the 
industrial activities of the Province had been 
carried on at a greater scale than for some 
years past. The total wages paid showing in 
the aggregate an increase of about six and 
one-half million dollars over the previous year. 
Under the heading, accidents, the secretary 
pointed to the increase shown by the reports 
submitted to the Compensation Board of 
accidents in industry, and also to a slight in- 
crease in the number of fatalities, stating that 
the number of reported accidents has been in- 
creasing comparatively each year since the Act 
became operative. This trend, he said, is in 
keeping with the experience in other jurisdic- 
tions. The chief reasons for this are that the 
employees are becoming familiar with the 
provisions of the Act and the ways and means 
of taking advantage of it, and the employers 
are encouraging the reporting of all minor 
accidents, so that first aid treatment may be 
eiven and the injury followed up. 

Mr. M. L. Fraser, field worker of the As- 
sociation, presented a report covering the work 


of his department for the past year, and paid 


tribute to the splendid safety work which is 
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being done by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company at its Sydney plant. 


The election of officers for the year resulted 
as follows:—President, M. R. Chappel, Syd- 
ney; Ist Vice President, C. J. Hoyes; 2nd 
Vice President, G. S. Harvey, Murray, N'S.; 
Secretary Treasurer, H. R. Thompson, Am- 
herst; Asst. Secretary, R. J. Walsh; Field Offi- 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Hygiene in Ontario 


The fourth annual report of the Department 
of Health of Ontario, being for the calendar 
year 1928, recently received, contains a chapter 
by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene. He states that 
medical services rendered to the industrial 
population from the standpoint of the peculiar 
needs of industry are increasing. Such ser- 
vices are not developing without conscious 
effort on the part of the employers, wage- 
earners and physicians to come together fre- 
quently and before medical emergencies arise. 

“While the problems of accidents and gen- 
eral sickness are first in importance the atten- 
tion of industry is frequently focussed on the 
need for organized medical service for pre- 
vention by some experience with the effects on 
workmen of one or other of the specific poisons 
incident to a process. These facts emerge in 
the course of the attempt of the Division to 
further the application of knowledge now avail- 
able for the prevention of disease and dis- 
ability among this section of the population. 
The number of enquiries from employers, em- 
ployees, physicians and nurses regarding indus- 
trial hazards to health is constantly increasing. 
The number of plants, both small and large, 
instituting some measure of medical super- 
vision, varying in scope from the provision of 
adequate first aid to the supervision of health 
generally, including attention to minor com- 
plaints of ill-health and initial and periodical 
physical examination, is also increasing.’ 

It is recommended that some provision 
should be made for the physical examination 
of children leaving school to enter industry, 
conducted in the light of suitability for the 
work for which the child has been chosen, by 
physicians familiar with industrial processes. 
“These examinations should be paid for by 
the employer of this type of labour and the 
details should be worked out in close asso- 
ciation with the final school examination.” 

A number of problems were submitted by 
the Factory Inspection Branch of the Ontario 
Labour Department and the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, mainly involving 


cer, M. S. Fraser, New Glasgow. General Ex- 
ecutive Committee<-mining, A. K. McLeod. 
Springhill; lumbering and wood-working, B. J. 
Waters, Liverpool; metal trades, A. W. Mc- 
Donald, Glace Bay; miscellaneous manufac- 
turing, J. S. Misener, Dartmouth; building 
and construction, A. A. McDonald; public 
utilities, G. G. Spencer, Sydney; transporta- 
tion, J. J. Mathers, 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


the chemical analysis, by Mr. H. E. Rothwell, 
chemist of the division, of substances con- 
sidered to be hazardous to health, and the 
inspection of factory premises with the district 
factory inspector. 

The Chief Sanitary Inspector, Mr. Alex. R. 
White, reported that the mining industry in- 
creased almost by two-thirds during 1928. At 
the date of the report the numbers employed 
in the unorganized territories were as fol- 
lows :— 


Employed 
Men 
152 miming camper.” .. 8,480 
117 construction and road camps eee OSFLLO 
56 saw mills and paper mills . 5,340 
2 fishing stations. or 775 
2 stone quarries .. . 250 


and also of course, the very numerous railway 
extra gang camps which are scattered all over 
the north. The Division, therefore, has a re- 
sponsibility for approximately 40,000 men em- 
ployed in the 761 camps in the industrial north 
of the province. 

“All of this work is, of course, covered by 
contract between the employer and a physician, 
and in connection therewith the physicians 
have forwarded to the department 753 monthly 
reports and submitted 209 sketches of new 
camps. Added to this are the inspections made 
by your staff of sanitary inspectors which in- 
spections number 740, which make a grand 
total for the year of 1,493 inspections made. 
In addition to the above we have also ren- 
dered such service as was necessary to the 
host of small towns throughout the north, very 
often at the request of the local board of 
health or its officials.” 


First Aid Provisions in Saskatchewan 


The Regulations of the Saskatchewan Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, printed in the last 
issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (pages 392-396) 
were amended by a new Regulation (No. 33) 
published in the Saskatchewan Gazette, April 
12. Regulation 15, paragraph (h) was amended 
by substituting the number “18” for the num- 
ber “19” in the last line of the paragraph; and 
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the same Regulation paragraph (a12) was 
amended by substituting the number “17” for 
the number “18” in the last line of the para- 
graph. 

Regulation No. 34, published in the Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, April 26, provides as fol- 
lows :— 


Notwithstanding the general provisions of 
regulation No. 26, the minimum first aid kit 
to be provided and maintained in all country 
elevators wherever situate in the province and 
in all retail lumber yards outside of a city 
shall be as follows: Minimum First Aid Kit 
for all Country Elevators and for Retail Lum- 
ber Yards outside Cities:— 

1 pair tweezers, 1 eye dropper, 1 camel’s hair 
brush, 1 dozen safety-pins, 1 small bowl, 1 eye 
shield, 1 package boracic acid for eye wash, 
2 ounces tincture of iodine or a sufficient quan- 
tity of a recognized antiseptic for washing 
wounds, 1 roll sterile gauze, 1 tube of carbol- 
ated vaseline. 

The whole of the above kit must be kept 
in a clean and suitable receptacle in a place 
free from dust or dirt and readily accessible to 
the workmen in each of such country elevators 
or lumber yards. 

Any of the contents of the kit which would 
be dangerous if taken internally must be con- 
tained in a package plainly marked in red let- 
ters “poison.” 

The above equipment shall to examined and 
checked over at least once per month by the 
person in charge thereof and renewed as often 
as necessary. 


Building Safety Committee at Montreal 


Twenty-one representatives of contracting 
firms of Greater Montreal met on April 2, un- 
der the auspices of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League for the purpose of forming a 
Construction Safety Committee. It was ex- 
plained that the object of the League was to 
organize a branch of its industrial section, so 
that contractors might benefit from the ex- 
perience of the League in the matter of pre- 
venting construction casualties. The chair- 
man, J. N. Doyle of the Dominion Bridge Co., 
Arthur Gaboury, secretary, and others ex- 
pressed their views on the subject. 


The committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members: Messrs. C. G. Morrison, of 
Church, Ross Company, Limited, secretary; 
W. H. Sutherland, of E. G. M. Cape and Com- 
pany; E. G. Bertrand, of Dufresne Construc- 
tion Company, Limited; and Jas. Wightam. 
Other committees formed are the statistics 
committee, the educational committee, the 
safety posters committee; and the speakers’ 
committee. 


Accident Prevention Groups at Winnipeg 


Twenty-five groups of industry were re- 
ported upon at a recent meeting of the Ac- 
cident Prevention Bureau of the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade. The twenty-five groups will, 
when fully organized, constitute approximately 
500 firms with safety committees of from three 
to ten each which will form an active working 
force of about 2,500 men. 

Groups reporting at the meeting were as 
follows:—Lumber, logging and pulp group; 
Building products group; Iron, steel and foun- 
dry group; Civic hydro, which includes provin- 
cial government utilities; Winnipeg Electric 
eroup; Wholesale and warehousing group; 
Laundry and dye works group; Storage and 
transfer group; Canadian Pacific Railway 
group; Canadian National Railway group; 
Sheet metal and allied lines; Paint and allied 
lines. 

The groups now under organization are the: 
—Printing and publishing group; Abattoir and 
meat packing group; Brewery and soft drinks 
group; Dairy and creamery group; Bakery 
and confectionery group; Textile and manu- 
facturing group; Oil station and garage group; 
Electrical contractors group. 

The industrial division reported that there 
was no intention to disturb any safety plans 
which are now in force with any firm of em- 
ployers but the object was to register the per- 
sonnel of all safety organized plants in order 
that they be placed on the mailing lst 
of the educational campaign committee now 
being undertaken. 


Employee’s Medical Clinics on Canadian 
National Railways 


At a recent conference of general chairmen 
of the various railway brotherhoods, Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian National 
Railways, intimated that medical clinics, where 
employees may secure free medical service, 
have been established at several of the large 
points on the system. 

The object of this service is to keep the 
employees in good health bv frequent volun- 
tary medical examinations. It is not the com- 
pany’s intention to use the results of these 
medical examinations to interfere with the 
employees’ positions in anv way. 

“We feel fully justified,’ says Joseph Cor- 
bett, general chairman for the carmen, “in re- 
commending this medica] service to our mem- 
bers and hope they will take full advantage 
ofate’ 


Safety Committees in Cement Plants 


The March-April issue of the Accident Pre- 
vention Magazine, published by the Portland 
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Cement Association contains references to 
safety features of two Canadian affiliates of 
the organization. The first outlines the activi- 
ties of the safety committee at the Fort 
Whyte, Manitoba, plant of the Canada Ce- 
nent Company. It is reported that this com- 
mittee meets regularly once a month and 
oftener when there is some special item that 
needs immediate attention. Every accident, 
no matter how small, is investigated by this 
committee and a remedy designed to prevent 
a recurrence. Some new construction work is 
in process at the plant and this is being car- 
ried out with safety as the primary consider- 
ation regardless of time or cost. 

The second plant referred to is the Bamberton 
Works of the British Columbia Cement Com- 
pany Limited. This plant has a safety com- 
mittee of 15 members selected from the var- 
ious departments, which functions as a central 
committee, meeting once a month, and in 
addition special meetings are held to deal with 
any emergency. Monthly inspections of the 
plant are carried out by a member of the com- 
mittee in conjunction with a senior employee 
who is not a member; different employees are 
detailed for these inspections each time. For 
the purpose of competitive and easily admin- 
‘stered safety organization, the plant has been 
livided into five safety units, representing 
various phases of operation. In addition, there 
is a base unit for new employees who are 
olaced in this group until considered suffici- 
ently conversant with safety measures to be 
olaced in the unit with which they are em- 
ployed. Special emphasis is placed in this 
plant on training of new employees in safety 
work. Safety units which complete a period 
of six months free from accident are given a 
special button for each member. These may 
be worn until the unit meets with a lost-time 
accident when the buttons are called in and 
not re-issued until a further six months free- 
from-accident period has passed. Members of 
units which have a three year safety record 
are presented with gold buttons engraved with 
the words “Three Years Safety.” These be- 
come the employees personal property. 


Safety Work of Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company 


The April issue of Industrial Safety News, 
published by the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association, contains a review of 
safety activities at the plant of the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. It is stated that the employees at this 
plant established an accident prevention re- 
cord during 1929, while during the past ten 
years the Sydney plant has made steady im- 


provement in safety of operations amounting 
in the aggregate to a reduction of 80 per cent 
in the lost time accidents. A comparison by 
years of the progress made in the reduction of 
accidents over the last ten years shows that a 
decided improvement has been made every 
year. In 1923 due partly to a considerable 
increase in operations over the years 1921 and 
1922, the number of accidents shows an increase 
over these two years. From 1923 to 1929, how- 
ever, there was a steady reduction in accidents, 
while in the past three years, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
the percentage of improvement was greater 
than in the previous years under review. 


The ten years decrease in the number of 
accidents is shown in the accompanying table. 
The index figures deal with the frequency rate 
of accidents only, but the report states that 
there has also been a very marked decrease in 
the severity rate as well, and the compensation 
cost has been materially lessened from year to 
year. The table also indicates the number of 
accidents per unit of 10,000 man-days worked, 
years 1920-1929 inclusive. 


AccipENT Recorp at SypNEyY Steet Prant, 1920-1929 

















Number 

accidents 

Year Number of | per 10,000 

accidents M.D’s 

worked 
1920. Wo AD Aas! ee coe 592 4-7 
RO QTR RNS ald dea ate elated 376 4-2 
19O oc tasn tena Bae Oaehidoe Cera 369 4-7 
1 KO) ee A ie eA i NL SBA 498 4-4 
TOQG ES AN SER Se tne, Mangere 351 4-8 
5 ROD ee ne On eee een ae 222 3-1 
1026 beer he... Fan. Gaeetbeorererm. 2 244 3-2 
TOD TALS £es, ye eles We GREENS shite a eetess 141 1-7 
TOQR NE tik: one Satire teak ae 125 1-3 
TO ZO ae SRA EP LIE el. Ae pees 102 1-0 





Accident Prevention in British Factories 

The last report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops of Great Britain ex- 
presses the opinion that the adoption by the 
International Labour Conference, at its Session 
of 1928, of a resolution relating to the safety 
firsts movement (Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1928, 
page 757) is probably one of the most import- 
ant steps that have yet been taken in con- 
nection with safety organizations in industry. . 

Great Britain has already begun to take 
action in this sphere. This year the report 
announces that the first stage has been passed | 
in a dozen heavy industries, and furnishes de- 
tails of the procedure adopted for the forma- 
tion of safety committees, around which the 
movement centres. The active part played 
by the inspectors in urging heads of under- 
takings to set up their own safety organiza- 
tions in their premises has been supplemented 
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by the lectures on accident prevention which 
members of the inspectorate staff have given 
to technical classes and meetings of foremen 
and workers. 

A special conference reviewed and brought 
up to date agreements relating to safety 
in cotton spinning and weaving mills. It 
adopted the very important principle of the 
joint standing committee. This committee is 
to meet twice a year to review the cotton 
spinning agreement in the light of experience, 
paying due regard to the technical progress 
achieved in an industry that is as complex as 
it is important. The committee was formed 
soon after ratification of the agreement, and 
has already begun its work. 

Another conference was held to consider 
measures for reducing the risk of collapse of 
derrick cranes employed on buildings under 
construction. Its work is already well ad- 
vanced. 

Thanks to the efforts of the inspectors, per- 
ceptible progress has been made in guarding 
transmission machinery, ‘Too many persons, 
however, it is stated are not yet convinced 
of the dangers of revolving shafting. Suitable 
education and instruction are particularly 
necessary here. 

The protection of hoists is steadily improv- 
ing; they caused 10 per cent less accidents in 
1928 than in 1927, and the number of fatal 
cases dropped by more than 40 per cent. Crane 
failures, however, were 8 per cent more numer- 
ous, and the number of fatalities rose by 19 
per cent. Periodical examination by a com- 
petent person is too often wanting, 

Constant supervision must be exercised over 
means of escape from factories in case of fire, 
especially in the more crowded industrial areas. 
The report quotes a number of instances of 
failure to observe the relevant regulations, and 
draws attention to the Home Office pamphlet 
on fire protection in factories. 

A number of explosions of acetylene appara- 
tus, described in detail in the report, show that 
the most elementary precautions in the use of 
acetylene are frequently neglected. Too many 
users are ignorant of the wide explosive range 
of air-acetylene mixtures. 


Sickness Among Industrial Employees in 


United States 


The United States Public Health Service 
states that reports from a group of about 35 
industrial sick-benefit associations and com- 
pany relief departments showed that cases of 
sickness and non-industrial injuries causing 
disability for 8 consecutive calendar days or 
longer occurred at the rate of 103.5 cases an- 


nually per 1,000 men during the period 1921 to 
1928, inclusive. This figure may understate 
to some extent the real incidence of disability 
lasting longer than one week, because sick 
benefits are usually denied for certain diseases 
and for illness of any kind under certain cir- 
cumstances as explained above. 

Respiratory diseases were reported as the 
cause of 42.4 per cent of the cases; digestive 
diseases, 13.5 per cent; and external causes 
‘non-industrial accidents), 9.8 per cent. These 
three groups, accordingly, accounted for nearly 
6€ per cent of the cases for which sick bene- 
fits were paid by associations reporting to the 
United States Public Health Service. In the 
respiratory group influenza or grippe con- 
tinues to be of outstanding importance, ac- 
counting for 57.5 per cent of the respiratory 
cases in 1928, compared with 50 per cent dur- 
ing the period 1921 to 1928. The frequency of 
disability on account of respiratory tubercu- 
losis was lower in 1928 than in any of the 
preceding years of record. Five of the nine 
years covered by the record were marked by 
influenza epidemics. In the other four years 
the winter incidence of influenza or grippe was 
of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

Relatively low sickness rates were found 
among men employed in the iron and steel 
industry. An exception was the rate for pneu- 
monia, which appears to be about 50 per cent 
higher than among other industrial employees 
as a whole. Data for a study of the incidence 
of pneumonia by occupation in the steel in- 
dustry have been collected and are being 
analysed. 


Standards for Lead Using Industries 


The American Public Health Association has 
published in book form the report of a com- 


mitttee on lead poisoning which was presented 


to the Industrial Hygiene Section of the As- 
sociation at its recent 58th annual meeting. 
The report establishes standards for the con- 
trol of the use of lead in manufacture and for 
protecting the health of the workers. The 
standards are considered practical enough to 
warrant their application (directly or in- 
directly) by the general practitioner, the in- 
dustrial physician, the safety engineer, and 
workmen’s compensation tribunals according 
to their respective fields. 

The report is divided into three parts: diag- 
nosis, individual treatment, and industrial 
control. Because of the medico-legal import- 
ance of the subject, attention has been given 
in the medical sections to procedures and in- 
structions that may with profit be followed 
by the physician who is preparing lead cases 
for compensation purposes. It is hoped that 
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this report may form the basis of some action 
by the Industrial Hygiene Section looking to- 
ward the establishment of appropriate stand- 
ards for guidance in the matter of lead poison- 
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ing, subject to annual reconsideration until 
such a time as there is general agreement in 
the Section upon the subject and its compon- 
ent parts. 


CONFERENCE ON RATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


HE record of an important recent confer- 
ence of representatives of management, 
labour and social science, held last year by 
the International Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion at The Hague, Holland, has been pub- 
lished by the Association in a volume entitled 
“Rational Organization and Industrial Rela- 
tions.” The book deals with the entirely new 
industrial situation that has arisen in the 
world since the Great War. “New adjust- 
ments,’ it is stated, “are needed over greater 
areas; the centre of gravity seems to be 
changing from production to consumption. 
Both manager and worker are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the controlling power of 
these outside forces. A hitherto unknown set 
of economic laws has come into play. Pro- 
duction and consumption interlock in a new 
and mighty way; and unless we are prepared 
to face the problem in its entirety and funda- 
mentally to adjust ourselves, the current of 
events will find the world unable to establish 
and maintain such order as alone will be con- 
ducive to the benefit of mankind.” 


Stress is placed upon the modern tendency 
to organize employers and workers into groups 
for the purpose of joint or co-operative man- 
agement of industry. This is declared to con- 
tain a “core of hope for the future of 
humanity,’ owing to the “amazing suscepti- 
bility of the human mind to group loyal- 
ties and ideas—an almost untilled field in 
psychology.” In view of the value assigned 
tc the principle of joint management, Cana- 
dian readers will be interested to find in the 
volume -a memorandum contributed by Mr. 
R. A. C. Henry, director of the Canadian 
National Railways, describing the company’s 
relations to organized labour and its union 
management cooperative plan. 


Major L. Urwick, director of the Inter- 
national Management Institute at Geneva, 
who is one of the contributors to the 
“Symposium,” makes a plea for a directive 
control of all industry, either on a national 
or international basis. Such control could be 
exercised only after industry has been sub- 
jected to the process of “rationalization.” He 
quotes the definition of this term as supplied 


by the World Economic Conference in 1927 
(Lasour Gazgrtr, July, 1927, page 770), as 
meaning “the methods of technique and organ- 
ization designed to secure the minimum waste 
of effort and material,” and including “the 
scientific organization of labour, standardiza- 
tion both of material and products, simplifica- 
tion of processes, and improvements in the 
system of transport and marketing.” On the 
further declaration by the Economic Confer- 
ence that “rationalization is calculated to 
secure to a community greater stability and 
a higher standard of life,’ Major Urwick com- 
ments as follows:—“These phrases are a clear 
admission that, whatever form of organization 
we may accept as the most practicable for 
the time being, there is a purpose in industry 
and commerce above and beyond the profit 
of particular business enterprises. Our 
economic machinery exists not to enrich in- 
dividuals—that is incidental—but to serve the 
community. It is for this reason that I would 
suggest to you that the first item in any 
definition of what is a scientifically organized 
industry should be a clear statement of this 
aim or end on some such lines as the follow- 
ing: ‘A scientifically organized industry is 
a group of enterprises engaged in supplying 
similar or allied requirements to the com- 
munity by methods involving the minimum 
waste of either effort or material.’ ” 

Other contributors to the conference whose 
addresses are given in the volume include 
Miss M. L. Fleddérus, of The Hague; Dr. 
Vernon, of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board, London; Erich Liibbe, president of 
the Works Council, Siemens Schuckert Com- 
pany of Berlin; Dr. Northcote, labour manager 
of Rowntree and Company, York, England; 
Messrs. H. Dubreuil, secretary of the General 
Confederation of Labour, Paris; H. Pauwels, 
secretary of the Belgian Christian Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions, Brussels. 

A general summary of the proceedings at 
the conference is contributed by Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Industrial Relations Association, and 
director of the Department of Industrial 
Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fourteenth Session 


ml Bin Fourteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference will be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, opening on June 10, 
1930, the agenda being as follows:— 

1. Forced labour. 

29 Hours of work of salaried employees. 

3. Hours of work in coal mines. 

The Canadian delegates are as follows:— 

Government Delegates—Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer 
to the League of Nations, Geneva. 

Technical Advisers to the Government 
Delegates—Mrs. R. F. McWilliams, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba; Mr. Byron Baker, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Mr. Daniel W. Morrison, Glace Bay, 
N.S.; Mr. Alfred Martin Boucher, Quebec, P.Q. 

Employers’ Delegate—Major J. R. Roaf, 
Chairman, B.C. Division of Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Vancouver, B.C. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate. 
__Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary, Industrial 
Relations Department, C.M.A., Toronto, Ont. 

Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Tom Moore, 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

_ Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate — 
Mr. J. T. Foster, vice-president, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Outremont, Que. 


Tenth Anniversary of the International 
Labour Organization 


Ten years ago the International Labour 
Organization began to carry out the mission 
entrusted to it by the Peace Treaty. On Octo- 
ber 29, 1919, the first International Labour 
Conference opened at Washington and elected 
the original Governing Body. In January, 1920, 
this Governing Body held a session in Paris, 
at which it constituted the International La- 
bour Office and appointed Mr. Albert Thomas 
as Director, After being established for some 
time in London, and transferred temporarily 
to Genoa for the second session of the Con- 
ference in May, 1920, the Office was fixed at 
Geneva, the seat of the League of Nations. 
during the course of the same year. 

The International Labour Office has recently 
celebrated its tenth birthday by publishing in 
English, French, German, Italian and Spanish 
an illustrated Album giving in clear and con- 
cise form an outline of the work undertaken 
and the results obtained by the Office during 
its first ten years of existence. 


Publications of the Office 


The International Labour Directory (Co- 
operative Organizations) —The International 
Labour Office recently re-issued that part of 


the International Labour Directory dealing 
with co-operative organizations. It contains 
important information concerning the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement through- 
out the world. Mention is made of 728 inter- 
national or national organizations working in 
48 countries. For 272 central organizations, 
other than those dealing with banking or in- 
surance, it is found that the total sales for 
the year 1928 (sales to members and sales of 
members’ produce) by the affiliated societies 
amounts to no less than 10,000 million dollars. 
For the same year the general movement of 
the funds of 44 co-operative banks exceeded 
50,000 million dollars, and that of 90,000 credit 
co-operative societies grouped into 74 organi- 
zations exceeded 18,500 million dollars. These 
figures include those for the Russian co-oper- 
ative societies. 

With regard to membership, the fact that 
certain organizations sometimes consist, at 
least partially, of the same societies has led to 
a limitation of the list to 287 central organiza- 
tions which are mentioned in the Directory. 
The tables concerning these 237 organizations 
working in 39 countries (not including the U. S. 
SR.) show that their total membership at 
the end of 1928 exceeded 39,500,000 as com- 
pared with 35,500,000 in 1925—an increase ot 
11 per cent. At the same time the official 
Russian figures put the number of members of 
the co-operative organizations in the U.S. 8. 
R. at the same date at 35 millions. On account 
of the limitation mentioned above, the total 
figure of 74,500,000 cannot be a true represen- 
tation of the total number of co-operative 
members in the world, but it at least gives 
some idea of the growing importance of the 
co-operative movement. 

Vocational Education in Agriculture —The 
International Labour Office has just published 
a report on Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture. The report in question has been based 
on replies received by the International La- 
bour Office to a questionaire forwarded to all 
the States Members of the Organization and 
to the Governments of Russia and the United 
States and on information obtained from var- 
ious other sources. The first part of this re- 
port contains a description of vocational agri- 
cultural education, its organization and char- 
acter, its large divisions, and the methods and 
technique employed, followed by certain re- 
marks on the results obtained and possible 
future development. The second part con- 
sists of a series of monographs on the systems 
of vocational agricultural education existing in 
thirty-five different countries. 

Occupation and Health——A further series of 
brochures of the Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, 
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Pathology and Social Welfare, published by 
the International Labour Office under the title 
“Occupation and Health,” has just appeared, 
covering articles on the following subjects: 
Dinitrophrenol; Dinitrobenzene; Ether; Fati- 
gue Tests; and Fertilizers, Manures. 


Reports on Hours of Work of Salaried 
Employees and Forced Labour 


In preparation for the Fourteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, which 
is to open in Geneva on June 10, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has published reports 
dealing with two of the items on the agenda 
which received preliminary consideration last 
year, and come up again this year with a view 
to second and final discussion, and to the 
adoption, if thought fit, of a Draft Convention 
or Recommendation. The subject matters in 
question are: Hours of Work of Salaried Em- 
ployees; and Forced Labour, respectively. 
These reports contain the replies of different 
Member States of the International Labour 
Organization to questionnaires which were 
adopted at the Twelfth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

Hours of Work of Salared Employees.— 
Out of 29 government replies received, 18, 
including those of France, Germany and 
Italy, favour the adoption of a Draft Con- 
vention to regulate internationally the hours 
of work of salaried employees. Of the 11 
governments remaining, 6 express a prefer- 
ence for dealing with the subject by a Recom- 
mendation, while 5 (including Great Britain 
and Japan) are not in favour of any immediate 
international action by way of positive regula- 
tion at this Session of the Conference. The 
general contention of the latter group is that 
this subject is not yet ripe for practical and 
effective international action. In the light of 
these replies, the International Labour Office 
has appended to the report the texts of a 
proposed Draft Convention and two proposed 
Recommendations, The proposed Draft Con- 
vention provides for the limitation of hours 
of work in commercial or trading establish- 
ments and offices to forty-eight in the week. 
Provision is suggested whereby this maximum, 
though based on an eight-hour day, may be so 
arranged that employees may work up to ten 
hours on certain days of the week. Provision 
is also made for considerable elasticity in the 
application of the Draft Convention—pro- 
vision, for example, for exemptions in certain 
cases, for the making up of lost time, for 
occupations which are inherently intermittent, 
CLC: 

The proposed Recommendations provide for 
investigations by the several governments in- 
to the conditions with regard to hours of work 
prevailing in hotels, restaurants and similar 
establishments, and in theatres and other 


places of public amusement. It is suggested 
that the results of these investigations should 
be reported to the International Labour Office 
within four years, with a view to the possible 
consideration at a later Session of the Con- 
ference of the adoption of Draft Conventions 
applying to the establishments in question. 

Forced Labour—This report contains the 
replies of 23 governments to the comprehen- 
sive questionnaire adopted by the last Session 
of the Conference. A number of these replies, 
sent by governments having no direct experi- 
ence of the problems of forced or compulsory 
labour, are confined to a general expression 
of sympathy with the object in view or to 
comments on special points, If account is 
taken only of the replies of the governments 
most directly and practically concerned with 
native labour problems, it is found that they 
are for the most part in favour of the ultimate 
suppression of forced or compulsory labour in 
all its forms, 

Equally general, however, is the opinion of 
the governments concerned that, whilst the 
complete suppression of forced or compulsory 
labour is the final objective, immediate sup- 
pression is not practicable, and, as an interim 
measure, its use should be limited and regu- 
lated. The Office has accordingly worked 
out and appended to the Report the texts of 
a proposed Draft Convention and of two pro- 
posed Recommendations. The proposed Draft 
Convention provides for a general undertak- 
ing to suppress forced or compulsory labour in 
all its forms, and goes on to specify those 
forms of such labour which can be suppressed 
immediately or in the near future. As regards 
other forms of forced or compulsory labour, it 
lays down the principles which should hmit 
or regulate their use during the period of 
transition to the employment of voluntary 
labour only. 

The Draft Recommendations are designed 
to supplement the proposed Convention, and 
deal respectively with the principles which it 
would be desirable to apply in order to pre- 
vent indirect compulsion to labour, and with 
certain principles and rules relating to the 
regulation of forced or compulsory labour 
which it may not be expedient to include in 
the Convention itself, 


Observance of International Labour 
Conference Conventions 


A meeting was held in the International 
Labour Office in April of a Committee of 
Experts appointed to examine the annual re- 
ports which are made by various countries on 
conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference to which they are parties. These re- 
ports are made under the authority of Ar- 
ticle 408 of the Treaty of Versailles for the 
purpose of ascertaining the measures which 
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have been taken to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the different conventions which 
have been accepted and ratified by individual 
countries. This Committee forms a valuable 
part of the machinery of the International 
Labour Office, Under Article 408 of the 
Peace Treaty each country which has ratified 
a convention adopted by the International 
Labour Conference is under an obligation to 
present to the office an annual report on the 
measures which it has’ taken to give effect to 
_the provisions of the convention. A summary 
of these reports, which are in a form pre- 
scribed by the Governing Body of the office, 
is laid before the conference by the director. 

It has frequently been pointed out that the 
mere act of ratifying a convention does not in 
itself constitute any guarantee for the immedi- 
ate observance of the convention either in the 
letter or in the spirit. For the establishment 
and maintenance of complete confidence as 
between the several countries which have rati- 
fied any convention, it is necessary that each 
should have some assurance that the others 
have passed and are actually enforcing legis- 
lation which is in concordance with the pro- 
visions of the convention. 

Until four years ago, the summary of the 
annual reports under Article 408 presented to 
the conference did not form the subject of 
special consideration by the conference. In 
1926, however, as a result of the initiative of 
the British Government, the conference set 
up experimentally a definite procedure for 
dealing with the reports. It decided in favour 
of the appointment by the Governing Body 
of a small Committee of Experts having know- 
ledge of international legislation and labour 
conditions, to make a preliminary scrutiny of 
the reports, to point out deficiencies or ob- 
scurities in the information they contained, to 
call attention to differences in the interpreta- 
tion of the conventions by different countries, 
and generally to assist the Governing Body 
and the conference in making the fullest use 
of the reports. At the same time, the con- 
ference decided that at future sessions it 
should itself appoint a committee of dele- 
gates to study the reports in the light of the 
findings of the Committee of Experts. The 
Committee was accordingly appointed in 1927 
and met in that year as well as in 1928 and 
1929. 

The meeting of the Committee held last 
month was the fourth. With the increase in 
the number of conventions adopted and in the 
number of ratifications registered, there has 
been a corresponding increase in the number 
of reports submitted to the Committee. In 
1928 it examined 175 reports; last year, 223; 
this year, 287. The Committee noted that the 
majority of the reports gave rise to no new 


observation, and that in general the applica- 
tion of conventions is being brought more and 
more into exact conformity with the texts. 
At the same time, the Committee called at- 
tention to several points in some of the re- 
ports in regard to which supplementary in- 
formation might be requested. It also made 
a number of suggestions for facilitating its 
future work. Finally the Committee em- 
phasized the importance of the procedure for 
dealing with the reports, which may now be 
considered firmly established as a means of 
ensuring a mutual exchange of information 
and a friendly supervision as between the 
countries which have ratified conventions, and 
thus obviating recourse to the sanctions pro- 
vided in Article 409 and the ensuing Articles 
of the Peace Treaty. 

Four years’ experience has proved that the 
detailed scrutiny of these annual reports en- 
ables a very complete judgment to be formed 
of the extent to which conventions are re- 
spected by the States which ratify them. 
Incidentally, the reports throw some light on 
the methods by which States that have ratified 
conventions have surmounted obstacles which 
deter other States from ratifying, and to that 
extent their study may contribute to the gen- 
eral furtherance of ratification. 


Age as a Factor in Employment 


The Industrial Relations Conference of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts reports 
finding no data to show general discrimina- 
tion against older workers, either as to hiring 
or discharging, and that most employers in 
that State are trying earnestly to find ways 
to lessen the difficulty of older workers in 
finding and retaining employment. It is 
pointed out that the problem grows as the 
concern grows old. The following measures 
of relief in use and proposed are listed by the 
Conference:—1l. Wider use of retirement 
wages; 2. Annual complete physical examina- 
tion of older workers at the employer’s ex- 
pense; 3. Regular interviews with older 
workers; 4. Reassigning older workers in the 
same plant; 5. Promotion of the saving health ; 
6. Permanent employment statistics. 

The Labourers’ Protective Association of 
Charlottetown recently asked the government 
of Prince Edward Island to enact a W ork- 
men’s Compensation Act for the province. It 
was ascertained that no action should be taken 
by the Legislature in that direction this year, 
and the Associations will continue to press 
for the passing of a Compensation Act next 
year. The Railway Employees’ Compensation 
Act, enacted by the provincial legislature in 
1926, was outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1926, page 546. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1930 


she following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 


ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 


the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1, was 7,153, their em- 
ployees numbering 961,182 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,765, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 211,864 persons, It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 


Service of Canada showing the number of. 


applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of various 
classes of building construction, 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, as reported by the 
Employers 


Employment at the beginning of April 
showed a seasonal decline which was somewhat 
larger than that noted on April 1, 1929; this 
was partly due to unusually large seasonal con- 
tractions in logging camps, in which there has 
been exceptionally great activity during the 
past winter. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics tabulated returns from 7,153 firms whose 
staffs aggregated 941,427 persons, compared 
with 961,182 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex number stood at 107-8, as compared with 
110-2 on March 1, and with 110-4, 102-3, 97-4, 
92°5, 88-3, 90-4, 88-7, 81-8 and 85-1 on April 
1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. Thus the index num- 
ber at the latest date, while lower than one 
year ago, is considerably higher than it was 
two years ago. 

The most outstanding changes in employ- 
ment were the heavy seasonal losses in logging, 
where staffs were reduced by over 24,000 
workers, and those also of a seasonal nature, 
in mining; on the other hand, advances were 
reported in manufacturers, construction and 
transportation. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces except British Columbia regis- 
tered reduced employment, the losses in Que- 
bec and Ontario being greatest. 


Maritume Provinces—There was a further 
decrease in employment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces on April 1, when the 525 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls by 1,624 per- 
sons to 72,253. Manufacturing, mining and 
construction were slacker, and logging showed 


important seasonal losses, while shipping was 
decidedly brisker. The index, at 107-8, was 
slightly higher than at the beginning of April 
in 1929, and much higher than at the same 
date in any of the preceding eight years. 


Quebec—Manufacturers showed heightened 
activity, there being increases in the textile, 
iron and steel, building material and electrical 
apparatus divisions; on the other hand, losses 
were noted in pulp and paper and some other 
factories, Mining, transportation and con- 
struction afforded more employment, while 
logging reported very large seasonal contrac- 
tions. Statements were received from 1,657 
firms, with 262,565 employees, as against 269,- 
708 on March 1. The index was higher than 
on the same date last year, when the curtail- 
ment indicated was on a greater scale. 


Ontario—The trend of employment was 
downward in Ontario, where 3,225 employers 
released 10,312 workers from their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 401,737 on April 1. A smaller re- 
duction had been registered by the firms mak- 
ing returns for the same date in 1929, and the 
index then was nearly five points higher than 
at the beginning of April this year. Very pro- 
nounced seasonal losses were shown in logging 
on the date under review, while manufactures, 
construction, transportation and services re- 
corded increases in employment. 


Prairie Provinces—Further losses were noted 
in the Prairie Provinces, in which improve- 
ment had been recorded on April 1, 1929 and 
1928, while in previous years of the record 
the movement in the early spring had been 
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unfavourable. Most of the decline this year 
took place in manufacturing, logging and min- 
ing, the slackness in the last two being seasonal 
in character. The working forces of the 1,019 
co-operating employers aggregated 121,804 


persons, compared with 124,274 on March 1. 


The index, at 103-2, was over ten points lower 
than on April 1, 1929, but it was higher than 
on the same date in any other year since 
1920. 


Montreal—Moderate expansion was shown 
in Montreal, according to 907 firms who re- 
ported the addition of 954 persons to their 
staffs, bringing them to 135,212 on April 1. 
The situation was better than on the same 
date last year, when similar increases had been 
indicated. Iron and steel, electrical apparatus 
and textile facories and transportation re- 
corded heightened activity, while the fluctu- 
ations in other industries were slight. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Continued improvement 
was noted in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 727 firms 
with 83,068 employees, or 1,794 more than in 
the preceding month. Additions to staffs had 
also been indicated on April 1 a year ago, 
when employment was in the same volume. 
The greatest gains at the beginning of April, 
1930, were in manufacturing, transportation 
and construction, while mining and logging 
released some help. 

Tables I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

Employment increased in Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor and the Ad- 


jacent Border Cities and Vancouver, while 
losses were noted in Hamilton and Winnipeg. 
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JAN. 1930 

Quebec-—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation registered the most outstanding 
eains in Quebec City, while there were only 
small changes in other industries. Statements 
were received from 114 employers with 11,219 
workers, as compared with 11,049 in the pre- 
ceding month. Improvement was also indi- 
cated on April 1, 1929, but employment was in 
larger volume than on the date under review. 


Toronto—Advances were reported in To- 
ronto, where conditions were not quite so 
active as at the beginning of April, 1929. The 
working forces of the 989 co-operating firms 
totalled 123,480 persons, or 535 more than on 
March 1. Considerable improvement was re- 
cistered in manufacturing, notably of iron and 
steel products. Other groups showed little 
general change. 
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Ottawa.—There was a minor increase in em- 
ployment in Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing ; 
an aggregate payroll of 12,572 workers was re- 
ported by the 150 employers whose statistics 
were tabulated, and who had 12,539 in their 
last report. The index was several points 
higher than in the spring of 1929, when the 
trend was also upward. 

Hamilton—Manufacturing afforded height- 
ened employment in Hamilton, while con- 
struction released employees. Returns were 
compiled from 217 firms employing 36,096 per- 
sons, or 25 less than on March 1. The level 
of employment was lower than on the same 
date last vear, when large gains were indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a further pronounced expansion in 
employment in the Border Cities on April 1. 
Data were received from 134 firms employing 
17,570 workers, as against 16,951 in the preced- 
ing month. Automobile plants reported a very 
large share of the advance, while other groups 
showed only slight changes. The situation was 
not so good as in the spring of 1929, although 
it was better than on April 1 of 1926, 1927 
and 1928. 

Winnipeg Employment decreased in Win- 
nipeg, where 401 persons were released from 
the payrolls of the 342 employers furnishing 
statistics, who reported 30,952 workers. Iron 


Nore.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number o 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasrs I -INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 














ERTS ARI. eA ASRS ae, CR a hee 110-2 
ADEM. Be acoccrat ober sioes reps oss eRe eee 107-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts as 

abeApril Us 1930). cake ie scsohieuersicis-ac cis op teereens 100-0 





Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces | ° Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
98-0 76:6 88-9 88-1 78-2 
90:5 73°9 86-4 81-5 76-2 
101-5 81-5 94-1 82-9 82-3 
94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110°5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107°5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106:6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
7-7 27-9 42-7 12:9 8-8 
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and steel plants were more active, but con- 
struction and trade were slacker. On April 1, 
1929, a gain had been indicated, and the index 
was higher. 


Vancouver —Continued improvement was 
noted in Vancouver, according to 288 firms 
with 29,790 employees, as compared with 29,179 
in the preceding month, The most marked 
increases were in construction. Rather larger 
gains had been made at the beginning of April 
of last year, when the index was slightly lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
198 


Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel in- 
dustries. Lumber, building material, textile 
and electrical apparatus plants also afforded 
increased employment, while rubber, .non-fer- 
rous metal, mineral products, leather, pulp and 
paper and tobacco works showed curtailment. 
Statements were received from 4,313 manufac- 
turers, employing 536,120 operatives, as com- 
pared with 533,790 in the preceding month. 
The situation was better than on the same 
date of any other year of the record except 
1929. 


Notse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste IIL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF eS ee ro ere Petes CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 
926=100 


a 
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— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1922 
Arle ee Hest TT Ob sl aeeeece eh staists 01 Ry: SR eA. al Reval a ms Ainge Aaa Itc in 85-6 80-6 
1923 
April Oa 84:4: »| eee leet 95-8 96-5 G30) WSRew cB. eee 87-7 75-2 
April ee 2 Bika OL: Be ieee er cape ts 93-7 96-8 SO Ts GAR iste Aer 84-2 86:4 
9 
April A aa 89-7 99:5 94-0 93-2 CEG aa|Le ae Alena ere 85-7 88-7 
April sie Sak 94-3 96-0 96-9 92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
1 
Janae lee rece etree one 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
Bebwulatere tis ca.. seh 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
Mange lier vtec ts 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
April sec sedis sce 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
Maer te Ose hice: .'s- 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
SUNCOM: eae eee se} - « 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
July ele es esas és 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
AMO Ly, oe Sete sie 6 ashe 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
Sept lect ctecmms sss. 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
Otte Ieare eek tae. se 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
INOVEphoes oe oie ss 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
Dec or sane Betiie e's =e 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
9 
Jane 1?) genes}. 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
eb a let ms ceccie ses oi 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95°7 
Marg. tstces womens ese 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
April ice ection + ote 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
Maye Lincs coe. bs eve 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
Suny [eee esck eke 53th 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
Pulver oe hateases ote 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
uel s.58% eis ve sl 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Senipe linc ds ccmonet. ool 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175¢5 115-0 111-1 
COP is hey Wastee SArscrtencel 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
INOWe ect ccesieee os ok 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Deck lon: Wess ose 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
1929 
Mane ots Pee sel 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
LEVY 6p. a betes tet earch eee 106-9 114-3 115-9 110:3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Mareels sta. cess ot 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
SNPS TaT lel ete Ga aac a | 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
Wawel se hing Ges - ok 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
HUnow le eck eee > «ol: 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
Julvelen ses shsees sock 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
Alig le er. ee eeee «ost 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Bente b.-21 2-6 shee. ssc 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
OGET Leer A teS.. 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
INOWeel: ee ete: oe 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Deck le 4. wees. of 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 123-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
1930 
Sanre te. t Pees «2 <t- 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
OP 0 tal Rares Pe See roc 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Marts 1... ac dfeee © sk 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
Noy ci ual (ANS 45 oy RENE O 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at April 1, 1980... 14-4 1-2 13-1 1-3 3-8 1-9 3-3 3-2 
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Animal Products, Edible—Improvement was 
noted in fish-preserving and dairying establish- 
ments, while meat-packing plants were slacker. 
There were gains in the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and British Columbia, but losses else- 
where. Statements were tabulated from 178 
firms employing 16,984 workers, as against 
16,891 at the beginning of March. This in- 
crease was rather smaller than that recorded 
on April 1, 1929, when the index number was 
several points higher. 


Leather and Products-—-Tanning factories 
reported reductions in personnel, and minor 


losses were also noted in the shoe and glove 
branches of this group. The 187 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls from 16,621 
persons in the preceding month, to 16,327 at 
the beginning of April. A falling-off had also 
been indicated on April 1 a year ago, when 
employment was at the same level. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal expansion 
was indicated in miscellaneous wood-using in- 
dustries, and vehicle works were also busier. 
The general improvement was slightly more 
than that noted on the same date a year ago, 
when the index was, however, a few points 


Nore:—The ‘‘ Relative weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tass III.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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—— All in- Manu- Logging 
dustries | facturing 

85-1 87-3 80:3 

81-8 84-4 49-1 

88-7 92-6 104-3 

90-4 93-6 97-8 

88-3 91-2 85-7 

92-5 96-6 79-2 

95-9 94-7 136-1 

96-6 98-2 149-1 

97-5 99-8 137-5 

97-4 101-5 85-7 

101-8 103-9 §2-8 

107-2 106-9 86-8 

109-7 106-8 69-9 

110-5 107-0 68-6 

111-0 106-8 78:7 

110-3 106-4 96-8 

108-8 104-9 136°3 

108-1 104-3 182-7 

100-7 97-9 163-2 

102-0 102-3 169°5 

102-6 104-7 159-6 

102-3 106-6 88-3 

106-8 109-0 78-5 

113-8 112-6 85-9 

117-7 113-1 69-5 

119-3 115-2 68-6 

119-1 115-9 75-0 

118-8 115-7 98-5 

118-9 115-1 139°3 

116-7 112-9 178-1 

109-1 107-3 171-0 

110-5 112-8 178°3 

111-4 115-7 167-8 

110-4 116-5 83-1 

116-2 119-8 75-8 

122-2 121-2 92-7 

124-7 120-3 80-1 

127-8 121-6 74-0 

126-8 119-8 83-6 

125-6 120-2 117-1 

124-6 117-2 173°3 

119-1 112-8 212-3 

111-2 106-5 200-2 

111-6 110-2 209-8 

Mia RR ods skiaRih® <a e0 are 110-2 110-9 178-3 

Ao Fgh PNP OR yates Pll ops 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 

Agpridel SAQ8O oak acisei's sats 100-0 56-9 2°5 














Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ication | portation] struction 

92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 
93-0 84-4 £9-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 
101-5 84-2 92-5 52:3 79:3 89°5 
104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
98-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 
92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73+1 96:7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72:3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75:6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97°3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106°9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111°8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121°3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164°5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127°8 
126-6 128-1 114°3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114:5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 

5-4 3:0 12-1 8°8 2°3 9-0 
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higher. Statistics were compiled from 715 
manufacturers, with 46,351 employees, as com- 
pared with 46,004 at the beginning of March. 
The largest gains were in Ontario and British 
Columbia. 

Musical Instruments—There was a decline 
in musical instrument factories, 37 of which 
employed 1,882 persons, or 118 less than on 


March 1. The reduction took place in Quebec. 
Employment was not so active as at the begin- 
ning of April, 1929, although the losses then 
indicated were on a larger scale. 

Plant Products, Edible—There was a de- 
crease in employment in the period under re- 
view, chiefly in sugar and syrup. Returns 
were tabulated from 374 firms whose payrolls 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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Industries 1Relative| April 1, 
weight 1930 
Manufacturing................ Sock Fase 56-9 111-3 
Animal products—edible............ 1:8 100-1 
Hur and products... 3.20... ese tsa 02 85-4 
Leather and products............... 1-7 91-5 
Lumber and products............... 4-9 91-1 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-5 76:7 
INGYnIture 3% oe ss eis 3 cee 1-0 114-7 
Other lumber products............ 1:3 115-9 
Musical instruments...............-. 2 64-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 100-0 
Pulp and paper products.. 6-9 108-3 
Pulp ANG PANE... 2c irks toe + ae ee 3-3 102-8 
Paper productssn: ook ekeeacntanee. 8 106-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 1163 
Rubber productel.accees snes ane 1:7 126-1 
Textile products! {%.....00'..../asilaeee ae 9-1 107-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-1 102-8 
Hosiery and knit goods....... eee 1-8 110-5 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-1 112-6 
Other textile products............. 1-1 102-4 
Plant products (n.e.8.).......2-..006: 1:6 118-3 
MP ODACCOL FE) lea le Seid eale deta 9 104-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 140-5 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 170-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... 8 120-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 109-7 
Bilectric’current.s 2s es. csctrae sede le 1:6 125:3 
Electrical apparatus.............+--- 1-8 158-6 
Tron and steel products.............. 16:3 119-3 
Crude, rolled and ferged products. 1-7 127-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-4 128-8 
Agricultural implements........... 8 85-6 
Pandivemcles sec Uk cues apie 7:5 118-0 

Automobiles and parts.......... 2-3 151-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 5 133-3 
Heating appliances................ “5 109-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-1 172-7 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 

GUCUSIAE SE eaves fesse a emtcen 6 115-6 
Other iron and steel producis...... 2-2 111-9 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 2-1 128°8 

Mineral products sc. esos eoeane 1-4 139-3 
Miscellaneous 4 isin ts. oa). tay. Bee 5 111-9 
TSO GUND ean See ae cia ps onsie 6 s,s shessss (ho aE oe 2-5 87-6 
RISTANT eee cs Cie au es ek 5:4 114-5 
MS ON ae ee cla oso) coloyo. 6 cyescis hapten 2-8 98-9 
ITOCAIIIG OLGS ihe cis oc oisie eos eee 1:8 145-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). +8 122-7 
COMANMAACAHONS 2. guess sis «nee 3-0 117-1 
ELEETAD IS tes titan. eis Soles See 6 109-1 
Moatephonesieue. cides: ssi2 «<i sul sne aoe 2-4 119-2 
ORG DOTIGLOIES: «a, c\c «so. o.2:3es a ete ee 12-1 99-5 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-5 118-8 
Steam railways. ® «)s «ia. .<0 inane 8-1 96-8 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-5 88-3 
Construction and Maintenance........... 8-8 86-4 
Buildi 4-6 110-5 
1-1 57-8 

3-1 75:1 

2-3 126-1 

1:3 124-3 

Professionaliciascs:. jselsis\icuds sere +2 127-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... *8 128-9 
AGEN SA Te Tes ee cae ae hans ee eee 9-0 123-1 
Retail eeias «3s sivas aoe eee 6-5 127-4 
Wholesale?) + .ccsicidocnecaccee ee 2:5 113-3 
All industries... cs oh us castieee Me 100-0 107-8 


Mar. 1, | April1, | April 1, | April1, | April 1 April" 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
110-9 116-5 106-6 101-5 96-6 91-2 
100-6 106-7 97-5 94-5 88-0 84-3 

80-2 94-8 92-0 95-9 95-8 88-5 
93-0 91-9 108-6 103-2 100-6 96-8 
90-4 95-3 91-7 88-3 87-3 82-9 
76:3 81-9 81-0 76°7 80-0 75-1 
115-7 120-2 116-1 108-5 99-3 92-9 
112-5 117-3 106-8 110-1 99-2 97-8 
68-7 93-2 90-5 100-6 92-8 81-4 
100-9 101-6 95-0 93-6 91-8 91-5 
108-8 108-3 106-6 102-9 95-3 90-4 
103-9 104-4 107-0 102-8 90-3 85-3 
106-9 110-3 107-6 105-3 98-9 96-2 
116-1 113-3 106-6 102-5 97-6 95-8 
127-5 133-3 120-3 108-8 99-3 93-6 
106-3 110-5 106-5 104-8 101-2 97-1 
99-8 108-4 107-9 106-1 100-3 97-0 
110-9 112-6 102-9 104-8 99-4 89-9 
111-5 111-0 104-9 104-6 102-4 101-4 
104-1 112-1 113-0 103-4 101-7 99-7 
121-5 121-2 116-3 102-3 98-5 90-7 
111-3 LOSES Kerra alae he vee ccclltee s caer emtee Leek eee mare 
137-9 D402 Rev ES SICLIE.. PAS GRIN SUPER Toa Ie | See pre 
171-9 170-2 141-2 111-1 105-8 105-6 
118-8 118-9 111-3 102-3 100-7 97-9 
104-8 114-4 104-0 95-0 90-4 76-6 
124-8 117-0 110-4 99-6 93°7 98-0 
157-8 134-0 110-1 106-5 93-5 90-9 
117-2 134-2 112-0 104-8 100-5 92-4 
130:5 139-6 119-2 113-2 99-2 101-8 
129-4 128-0 118-3 112-1 98-8 89-8 
84-3 124-0 103-0 114-4 96-2 70-2 
113-3 138-7 110-9 100-1 102-4 95-7 
137-7 209-0 140-2 96-6 108-7 91-1 
140-8 122-2 117-0 109-0 100-3 105-8 
108-8 132-1 106-3 98-4 98-2 93-5 
173-3 169-7 133-3 108-1 98-4 75-1 
112-7 137-0 105-3 111-7 106-2 95-0 
112-5 114-1 106-5 104-8 97-0 88-6 
134-4 131-7 117-9 111-1 96-4 82-1 
142-4 128-0 110-0 100-2 96-1 94°5 
110-7 112-0 97-8 105-0 96-9 95-7 
178-3 83-1 88-3 85-7 79-2 85-7 
119-8 112-9 109-0 103-0 92-5 98-5 
106-7 103-3 104-9 104-7 92-8 98-6 
151-7 129-3 123-8 103-9 92-8 103-1 
116-2 121-9 101-1 95-0 89-6 77-9 
118-7 113-5 102-3 101-9 95-0 92-4 
110-5 114-2 100-9 102-4 88-6 84-6 
120-8 113-3 102-8 101-9 96-8 94-6 
97-7 101-8 98-2 96-2 93-4 91-0 
115-6 113-3 103-3 98-4 96-6 95-1 
97-2 102-7 99-4 98-6 94-6 92-5 
76:8 81-0 84-7 80-2 82-5 77°2 
83:7 85-4 78°6 72°5 69-8 59-4 
109-2 102-5 87-1 88-7 81-7 62-4 
52-0 38-2 43-2 35-7 26-7 48-7 
72°7 87-3 82-9 73-0 75-8 63-1 
125-0 121-1 108-4 99-0 94-2 90-0 
125-1 115-6 100-3 92-7 90-6 89-4 
119-0 124-5 119-2 103-1 101-2 96-6 
126-8 128-9 117-2 106-5 97-3 88-6 
123-0 122-5 111-1 102-3 95-4 92-9 
127-8 127-9 113-6 103-7 95-7 91-3 
112-3 110-8 105-9 99-6 94-9 95-9 
110-2 110-4 102-3 97-4 92-5 88-3 


1 The ‘‘Relative weight’”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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declined from 28,552 persons in the preceding 
month to 28,331 at the beginning of April. 
General, but rather small losses were reported 
in all except the Prairie Provinces. The index 
was slightly lower than in the spring of last 
year, when an advance had been noted. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper factories was downward, 
while only small changes were recorded in 
other branches of this group. According to 
data received from 539 firms, they employed 
64,865 workers, as compared with 65,177 in 
their last report. Increases were noted in the 
Maritime and Western Provinces, while there 
were losses in Quebec and Ontario. Employ- 
ment was in the same volume as on April 1, 
1929, and was more active than in other years 
of the record. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 38 rubber 
works declined, 204 persons being released from 
their staffs, which totalled 16,143. A greater 
reduction had been shown on the same date 
last year, but the index then was some seven 
points higher. 


Textile Products—There was an increase in 
employment in textiles at the beginning of 
April, chiefly in thread, cotton, silk and gar- 
ment factories, while headwear plants were 
slacker. Improvement had also been noted 
on April 1, 1929, when the situation was 
slightly more favourable. Statements were 
compiled from 667 manufacturers with 85,369 
employees, or 722 more than on March 1, 
1930. Most of the advance was in Quebec. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—-De- 
creases in employment on a larger scale than 
on April 1, 1929, were recorded in this group, 
367 persons being released from the working 
forces of the 145 co-operating establishments, 
which employed 15,110 workers on the date 
under review. The contraction took place 
chiefly in tobacco works in Quebec and On- 
tario. The index was a few points lower than 
in spring last year. 


Chemical and Allied Products—One hundred 
and twenty-one plants turning out chemical 
and allied products reported 7,781 employees, 


as compared with 7,720 in their last return. 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces registered 
practically all this slight gain. Conditions were 
better than on April 1 in other years for which 
data are available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
increases in personnel were noted in building 
material works, 146 of which employed 11,294 
persons, as against 10,776 in their last report. 
This advance involved about the same number 
of persons as that indicated on the correspond- 


ing date in 1929, when the situation was rather 
more favourable. Ontario and Quebec shared 
in the upward movement. 


Electric Current-—Further moderate im- 
provement was shown in this group, in which 
94 plants reported 15,111 workers, or 49 more 
than at the beginning of March. Declines in 
Quebec were offset by gains in Ontario. The 
level of employment was higher than in the 
spring of other years of the record. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance factories again advanced, 231 
employees being added to the forces of the 57 
co-operating firms, who reported 16,708 on 
their payrolls. The bulk of the increase was 
in Quebec and Ontario. A larger increase had 
been noted on April 1, 1929, when the index 
was considerably ’ lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were re- 
ceived from 695 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 2,750 employees 
to 153,808 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable gains in automobile and 
other vehicle factories, as well as additions to 
payroll on a smaller scale in the wire, foundry 
and machine shop, sheet metal, agricultural 
implement, and other branches of the industry. , 
Improvement was shown in all except the 
Maritime Provinces, that in Ontario being 
most noteworthy. Similar expansion had been 
recorded in the same period last year, but the 
index number then was some 15 points higher 
than on April 1, 1930. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 110 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 19,777 persons, as 
against 20,597 on March 1. Most of the de- 
crease took place in smelting and refining in 
Ontario. The level of employment was con- 
siderably higher than in the spring of any year 
since 1920 except 1929, when curtailment had 
also been indicated. 


Mineral Products—Reduced activity was re- 
ported in these industries at the beginning of 
April, 313 workers having been let out from 
the forces of the 86 co-operating establish- 
ments, in which 13,443 persons were employed 
at the beginning of April. Gas, oil and other 
mineral product works shared in the decline, 
which was largely made in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The volume of employment in this 
eroup was greater than in the same period of 
other years since the record was commenced. 


Logging 
Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 251 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 47,912 men on March 1 to 
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23,558 on the date under review. The most 
extensive decreases were in Quebec and On- 
tario, although all provinces indicated reduc- 
tions. Rather smaller contractions had been 
reported on April 1, 1929, but employment 
then was in somewhat smaller volume. 


Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was a falling-off in employment 
in the western provinces. Data were received 
from 79 operators, whose staffs included 26,127 
employees, as against 28,197 in their last re- 
port. The index was lower than in spring last 
year. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
71 firms in this group, employing 16,813 work- 
ers, or 597 more than at the beginning of 
March. Most of the decline was in Ontario 
and British Columbia. Improvement had 
been indicated on the same date in 1929, but 
the index number then, as in other years of the 
record, was much lower. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Continued advances were registered in quarries 
and other divisions of this group, 70 firms em- 
ployed 8,040 persons, as compared with 7,538 
in the preceding month. Rather smaller ad- 
vances were indicated by the 63 employers 
furnishing statistics on April 1 last year, when 
the situation was not quite so favourable. 


Communications 


According to information received from 166 
communication companies and branches, they 
reduced their staffs by 382 employees to 28,466 
on April 1. The greatest decline took place 
in Ontario. Despite this falling-off in employ- 
ment, conditions continued better than in the 
spring of other years of the record, in most 
of which the trend was upward. 


a . 
Transportation 


Local and water transportation registered 
considerable advances, while further losses 
were indicated in steam railway operation. 
Statistics were compiled from 323 employers of 
114,157 workers, as compared with 112,113 on 
March 1. Of the former number, 23,984 per- 
sons belonged in the local transportation, 76,- 
075 in the steam railway and 14,098 in the 
water transportation division. In the railway 
transportation branch, employment was in 
smaller volume than on the same date last. 
year, but the indexes in local and water trans- 
portation were decidedly higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 
Building—Employment in building construc- 
tion continued at a high level, the index being 
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considerably above that of April 1, 1929, 
when the additions to staffs were greater. 
Statements were compiled from 671 contrac- 
tors, with 42,854 persons in their employ, or 
568 more than in their last report. The most 
noteworthy improvement took place in Que- 
bec. 


Highway—Further additions to staffs were 
noted on highway construction and mainten- 
ance, 188 contractors employed 10,005 men, 
as compared with 8,986 in the preceding month. 
The Maritime Provinces and British Columbia 
reported practically all the advance. Losses 
had been shown on April 1, 1929, and the 
number then reported in this work was less 
than in the period under review. 


Railway—There was a substantial increase 
in employment in the construction depart- 
ments of the railways in the Western Prov- 
inces and Ontario. The working forces 
of the 39 co-operating contractors and divis- 
ional superintendents aggregated 29,533 men, 
whereas in the preceding month they had 
28,589 employees. The index number was 
lower than in the spring of 1929, when more 
pronounced improvement had been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed further moderate gains, 
according to 230 firms with 21,487 emplovces, 
compared with 21,225 in the preceding month. 
Laundries and dry-cleaning establishments 
and professional services registered the im- 
provement. The trend was also upward at 
the beginning of April, 1929, but employment 
then was in less volume than on the date 
under review. 


Trade 


There was a gain of 29 persons in the forces 
of the 752 co-operating wholesale and retail 
establishments, which employed 84,317 workers 
on April 1. A considerable increase had been 
indicated on the same date a year ago, em- 
ployment then, however, was slightly lower 
than on the date under review. A _ small 
falling-off was registered in retail stores, while 
the trend was upward in wholesale houses. 


TABLES 
Index numbers by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries, respectively, are 
given in the accompanying tables. The 


column headed “relative weight” shows the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1930 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making reports varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

Some reaction from winter slackness among 
trade union members was apparent at the close 
of March, the slight improvement shown being 


manifest in comparison with March a year 
ago, conditions in Alberta especially being 
slack. 


A separate tabulation is compiled monthly 
showing the unemployment situation among 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province except Prince Edward Island. 
The most noteworthy employment advance 
from February was registered by unions in 
Halifax: where the unemployment percentage 
was reduced by slightly over 4 per cent during 
March. In Vancouver, Edmonton, Montreal 
and Regina also gains of somewhat lesser 
volume were recorded, while in Toronto the 
situation showed an improvement of but 1. 
per cent. On the other hand, Saint John and 
Winnipeg reported increases in idleness which 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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largely of a seasonal character and of rather 
general distribution throughout the various 
industries. For the month under review re- 
ports were furnished from a total of 1,765 
labour organizations with 211,864 members, 
22.912 of whom, or a percentage of 10-8, were 
ie at. the end of the month, contrasted with 
11-5 per cent in February. Less active con- 
ditions, however, were indicated than in March 
last year when 6:0 per cent of the members 
reported were without employment. The pro- 
vincial changes in comparison with February 
were not outstanding, Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
unions recording somewhat heightened activity 
during March, and the remaining provinces 
slight employment declines. With the excep- 
tion of Nova Scotia all provinces contributed 
to the downward: employment movement 


were fractional only. The same wnemploy- 
ment level was maintained by both Saint John 
and Winnipeg unions as in March last year, 
while in all other cities curtailment of activity 
was noted, Edmonton unions particularly re- 
cording large employment recessions though 
in Regina and Vancouver also substantial re- 
ductions occurred. 

It will be noticed from the chart which ac- 
companies this article that the curve of un- 
employment during March pursued a course 
contrary to that of the preceding month, pro- 
jecting slightly in a downward direction, in- 
dicative of some improvement in employment 
conditions during the month reviewed. In this 
movement it parallelled its course of the cor- 
responding month last year though the level 
of the curve remained considerably above that 
shown in March a year ago. 
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Kmployment increases on a moderate scale 
were recorded in the manufacturing industries 
during March, the 497 unions from which re- 
ports were received, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 59,470 persons, showing 7-4 per cent 
of inactivity compared with 8-5 per cent in 
February. Though fluctuations occurred in 
the various trades, still the changes did not 
involve a particularly large number of mem- 
bers, garment workers and general labourers 
indicating the greatest improvement during 
March, followed by lesser gains among fur, 
leather and jewellery workers, printing trades- 
men and bakers. On the other hand, condi- 
tions for pulp and paper makers were quieter 
than in February, and employment for iron 


and steel, and wood workers eased off slightly. 


That the percentage of idleness in the manu- 
facturing industries showed a noteworthy in- 
crease over March last year, when 3-9 per cent 
of unemployment was recorded, may be attri- 
buted to a large extent to slackness in the iron 
and steel trades, especially in machine shops; 
while pulp and paper makers and general 
labourers also suffered substantial curtailment 
of activity, and the situation for textile and 
wood workers, printing tradesmen and cigar 
makers declined. 

Due to a large extent, to mine shut downs 
in the province of Alberta, the coal mining 
situation at the close of March was less favour- 
able than in the preceding month. Returns 
for March were tabulated from a total of 42 
unions of coal miners, with 17,099 members, 
1,641 of whom or a percentage of 9-6 were 
idle, compared with 5.7 per cent in the pre- 
vious month. Contributing declines of much 
smaller degree than in Alberta, were reported 
from the British Columbia mines; while in 
Nova Scotia the same percentage of idleness 
was registered in both months under compari- 
son. Unemployment in the Alberta mines was 
also a large factor in the increase in idleness 
shown over March last year, when 5-2 per cent 
of the members reported were without work, 
though in British Columbia also there was 
noteworthy employment curtailment. In Nova 
Scotia, however, the level of activity was 
slightly higher than in March last year. Part 
time work among coal miners was registered 
to a considerable extent during March. 

Though depression in the building trades 
continued to be in evidence to a marked de- 
gree during March, still the level of activity 
showed a moderate advance over February 
conditions. This was indicated by the returns 
tabulated from a total of 223 unions of build- 
ing tradesmen, covering 31,176 members, 9,496 
of whom were idle at the end of March, a 
percentage of 30-5 compared with 34:0 per 
cent in February. The employment volume 


was, however, considerably reduced from 
March last year, when 17-9 per cent of idle- 
ness was registered in the building group as 
a whole. Carpenters and joiners and painters, 
decorators and paperhangers reported gains in 
employment over February, involving the 
greatest number of workers; though viewed 
from a percentage basis, the most pronounced 
expansion was reported by bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers who, however, formed but 
a small proportion of the total membership re- 
ported in the building trades. Hod carriers 
and building labourers, electrical workers and 
granite and stone cutters were also somewhat 
better engaged. On the other hand, declines 
in available work were reported by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and tile layers, lathers and roofers. 
Kmployment for tile layers, lathers and roofers 
was more prevalent than in March a year ago, 
all other trades showing contractions in the 
volume of activity, those recorded by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, plumbers and steamfitters, hod carriers 
and building labourers and bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers being quite substantial. Im- 
portant declines occurred also among electrical 
workers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers while among granite and stone cutters 
the contractions indicated were small. 


Slight improvement in employment condi- 
tions among transportation workers was shown 
at the end of March from the previous month, 
the 753 unions from which reports were re- 
ceived, representing a total of 72,902 members, 
indicating 7-5 per cent of inactivity compared 
with 8-1 per cent in February. Steam railway 
employees whose reports constituted over 80 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 
porting, were afforded a slightly greater volume 
of work than in February, and employment for 
navigation workers was also at a higher level. 
Nominal declines in employment, however, 
were registered by street and electric railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs. 
Steam railway employees were almost entirely 
responsible for the rise in the percentage of 
unemployment in the transportation industries 
as a whole from 4-3 in March a year ago to 
its present level. Street and electric railway 
employees reported a fractional adverse change 
only, while a better situation prevailed for 
navigation workers and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs. 


From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, 13 reports 
were received in March covering a membership 
of 7,099 persons, 996 of whom, or a percentage 
of 14-0, were idle at the end of the month, 
contrasted with 10.8 per cent of unemploy- 
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ment in February, and with 6.7 per cent in 
March last year. 

Retail clerks reported a fully engaged situ- 
ation during March as in February, while in 
March last year 5:5 per cent of unemployment 
was reported. Returns for the month reviewed 
were tabulated from 6 unions of these workers 
with 1,264 members. 

From unions of civic employees 67 reports 
were received during March, embracing a 
membership of 8,182 persons, 158 (or a per- 
centage of 1-9) of whom were without work 
at the end of the month, compared with 1-6 
per cent in February and with 1:0 per cent in 
March last year. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Slight variation only from February condi- 
tions was reported by unions in the miscellan- 
cous group of trades during March as indicated 
by the reports received from 121 unions, with 
an aggregate of 6,962 members. Of these 696 
were idle at the close of the month, a percent- 
age of 10:0, contrasted with 9-6 per cent of 
inactivity during February. Theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men reported some reduction in the unemploy- 
ment volume from February, while among 
hotel and restaurant employees the change was 
very slight, the tendency, however, being 
favourable. A considerable drop in the amount 
of work afforded members in the unclassified 
division was reported in comparison with Feb- 
ruary, and among barbers, nominal declines 
only occurred. In making a comparison with 
the returns for March last year in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades, when 5-1 per cent of 
the members reported were idle, hotel and 
restaurant and theatre and stage employees, 
stationary engineers and firmen and unclassi- 
fied workers all registered contractions in activ- 
ity during the month surveyed, while employ- 
ment conditions for barbers remained practic- 
ally unchanged. 


Fishermen reported 1:8 per cent of unem- 
ployment among their members at the close of 
March, in contrast with 2-4 per cent in the 
previous month and 1:2 per cent in March, 
1929. The percentage for March this year was 
based on the reports received from 4 unions of 
fishermen with 835 members. 


The 5 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
from which reports were tabulated at the end 
of March, with a membership total of 1,185 
persons, indicated 17-9 per cent of idleness, 
compared with 13-0 per cent at the end of 
February. Unemployment for these workers 
was, however, at: a considerably higher level 
than in March last year when 2:8 per cent of 
inactivity was recorded. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March each year from 1919 to 
1927 inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1928, to date. Table I summarizes the 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 
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TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 
officers of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1930, showed a 
decrease of 3 per cent in the average daily 
placements from the preceding period, and 
also a decline of 11 per cent when a compari- 
son was made with the average daily place- 
ments effected during the corresponding period 
of 1929. The total placements for the entire 
month under review were slightly higher, 
however, than in the previous month due to 


more than offset by heavy declines in farming, 
manufacturing and services and by lesser de- 
clines in all remaining groups. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 


Service throughout Canada, compilations being 


made semi-monthly, It will be noted that the 
curves of vacancies and placements in relation 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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the fact that there were two more working 
days in March than in February. Gains over 
last month were recorded in all groups, except 
logging, where there was a decline of nearly 60 
per cent, while farming, on the other hand, 
showed an increase of 75 per cent, followed by 
lesser, though fairly substantial gains, in ser- 
vices, construction and maintenance and manu- 
facturing, minor increases only being shown in 
the remaining groups. In camparison with 
March last year, the only group to show a 
gain was construction and maintenance, where 
placements nearly doubled, due to continued 
activity in the highway division, as relief 
work was still being provided by the different 
municipalities or provinces, but this gain was 
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to applications showed fluctuations of less than 
one per cent during the month, but at the 
end of the period were considerably below 
those recorded at the close of March, 1929, the 
curve of vacancies being nearly 14 points and 
that of placements almost 11 points below the 
levels attained in the latter part of March a 
year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 63.5 during the first half 
and 64.0 during the second half of March, 
1920, in contrast with the ratios of 71.5 and 
77.8 during the corresponding periods of 1929. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 60.3 
and 59.4 as compared with 64.8 and 70.2 
during the corresponding month of 1929. 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1930, 
was 948 as compared with a daily average of 
1,108 during the corresponding month a year 
ago and with 966 recorded daily in February, 
1930. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
1,488 in comparison with 1,485 in March, 1929. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1930 averaged 1,510 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1930, was 892, of which 419 were in 
regular employment and 473 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 920 during the preceding 
month. Placements in March a year ago aver- 
aged 1,002 daily, being 631 in regular and 371 
in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1930, the offices 
of the Service referred 24,492 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 23,168 place- 
ments, Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 10881, of which 7,287 were 
for men and 3,594 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 12,287. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 16,193 for men and 8,454 for women, a 
total of 24,647, while applications for work 
numbered 38,686, of which 27,394 were from 
men and 11,292 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
recorded by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LO ZO eae oere w sic sels 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
LOZ Hee te oak ae 280,518 75,238 355,756 
O22 eR ee Aetiea lee es 297,827 95,695 393,522 
LOLS ree N ETRE os o's, ehe 347,16 115,387 462,552 
1924 er ere celeste: 247,425 118,70 366, 132 
Od Seay Se oA ae 8 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
TOQB Sindee ste soc tole 300,226 109,929 410, 155 
LOD Fee cies aioe so Seciets 302,723 112,046 414,769 
GZS abe ous haktcte's o's eete 334,604 135,724 470,328 
SPADA DD ee La 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
1930 (3 months)....... 37,196 33,974 71,170 





NOVA SCOTIA 


During March orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for over 
18 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
ing month, but over 9 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of over 18 per cent in 
placements when compared with February but 


a gain of over 13 per cent in comparison with 
March 1929. The gain in placements over 
March last year was due to increases in the 
services group although trade, mining, manu- 
facturing and farming showed slight improve- 
ment. Of the declines, transportation, logging 
and construction and maintenance were the 
most noteworthy. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 51; construction 
and maintenance, 27; trade, 56; and services, 
417, of which 343 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
66 of men and 79 of women. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during March called for nearly 
6 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 2 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain also in placements of over 3 per 
cent when compared with February, but a 
decline of less than 1 per cent in comparison 
with March, 1929. More placements were 
made in manufacturing and services than in 
March last year, but those gains were slightly 
more than offset by declines in construction 
and maintenance and transportation. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 46; construction and mainten- 
ance, 28; trade, 28; and services, 501, of which 
407 were of household workers. There were 
49 men and 62 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during March were 
over 35 per cent better than in the preceding 
month, but over 28 per cent less plentiful than 
in the corresponding month last year, There 
was a gain of nearly 6 per cent in placements 
when compared with February, but a decline 
of over 39 per cent in comparison with March, 
1929. All groups except mining, where a 
small gain was recorded, participated in the 
declines in placements from March last year, 
those in the building division of construction 
and maintenance representing nearly 60 per 
cent of the decrease. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 120; 
logging, 113; construction and maintenance, 
207; trade, 34; and services, 502, of which 416 
were of household workers. “During the month 
465 men and 428 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1930 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
é Place- 
Offices Reported Unfilled ee Referred Placed is d apts 
during | at end of durin : ae end of eriod 
period period pert af vacancies} Regular | Casual pariod P9029 
NOVA SCOUIR rt oe tee ccis- 2 oleto s cieteretste 637 59 699 649 145 444 476 171 
Ehalifaxtieal = Sea eee’ 2 SSA 391 44 428 358 70 288 238 98 
New, Glaszow sucess Neca ole pnosor 99 14 104 146 48 42 120 61 
SINAC LIN BHE nia AL Soh cath SOU AIIDIOMOST.c 147 1 167 145 27 117 118 12 
New Brunswick.................005- 650 10 662 626 111 515 465 131 
Ghatiam pe be chce thle eteamneee 53 2 58 52 19 33 91 13 
IVEONCEON SANs eee eee eee. Mie etene 180 8 167 157 47 110 109 Ey 
SEAIOUNS oh ct SER eee seine + alelente ale 417 437 417 45 37 265 61 
QUEDCC... a... cian owe eee tase ones sine 1,300 214 3,010 1,310 893 105 1,302 1,570 
INIINOS. fos cons oe cable IAA eee ats ettoslnes 4 0 4 4 |) Poi eeyuOl |) OMe wel Fe... Bik Bees 
IS TAU Mey wees Mectcac yrenrer ete ease tc ome 214 13 331 202 197 5 81 572 
Montreal: ..<.4:s.0...cteesaotes aca usta tele) tameite 634 131 2,019 533 376 61 912 667 
WUSbEGheee cesses shee Seite ene ctreete 163 Ai 429 198 111 15 139 162 
TOU VIS cere seetice see eine si veka Nols epaho sas 78 1 57 48 48 0 a al Sere 
Sherbrooke 92 13 242 113 72 16 80 92 
THES RAVELS: take jeewlenaletes sets ae 114 15 212 212 85 8 63 rE 
Ontario. Few OS Se 11,9990 874 18,181 11,745 4,682 6,454 12,233 6,414 
Belloville’. cise vctersece oeees strate 86 0 98 81 35 46 97 75 
UBS t LOM Chast scesusesers levee srapenslolansisierew eter iole 198 12 381 205 94 92 Wd 181 
Ghat hantas ake Soc itcs lore terelotare oararsteree 164 15 222 156 70 86 145 204 
Cobaltaccsaic Bis to tek ceeoie ghee steer 104 2 139 114 112 2 43 32 
ORG MV Y IL LLAIIN Shecrek aca ie's oe let encorayatncrerere 200 1 250 195 133 62 102 228 
Guelph. Fase eee so Gistet. « atateniatars 115 12 260 120 57 47 205 63 
ISKekochitno eee eta Faas Sere IS coisa cf 649 0 1,700 656 254 402 2 130 688 
FOIMEStOM cscs celeste «Ws islejatae hastens 633 46 629 598 67 531 390 115 
SGT (ol aYs10 (2) GONE F destin OBER SA NERA. 146 40 347 150 88 57 536 142 
GOYA GLOR a cs nee eics less Raecacs tos wae alee ce aoce 701 41 811 718 306 351 695 305 
INGac ara Eialisne des tniom: steer emi 165 23 192 138 89 49 388 114 
North Baya <clare > artes ties oe thst 169 0 179 179 136 43 0 99 
(O Noteh 7: BRA one tioine ob Aeon tc 730 1 783 714 89 625 228 237 
OCEAW Aen oe occ Ce Bal oatals weeeeicns 521 107 681 487 261 112 849 387 
Poem broke joe sees eores st = tae oes 200 29 270 203 87 116 41 129 
Poterboroug de seasscae ce tate esse 148 a ame Wig 181 120 380 107 125 
Port Arsburss. i. Oates sAogeew ae. s 445 0 389 366 343 23 28 606 
Sie Cat hariness. cosine > eckiemalny oes 240 19 381 213 89 124 746 183 
SEP NOMA ae + cis Ce cutie stele ore ecole wie ols 192 15 210 183 112 71 155 151 
Sarnia 147 3 174 140 71 69 169 76 
Sault Ste. Marie 84 1 324 104 68 pail 153 14 
Sudbury 202 12; 512 208 143 58 206 203 
Timmins 170 12 244 169 160 8 v2 137 
Toronto 5,013 451 8,109 4,912 1,444 3,122 3, 023 1,494 
WindsOr fee ta oes Pee chao ete 568 25 719 555 254 301 948 387 
Manitoba. « 264: os..«¢ ssthdes eet ee 2,265 52 3,509 2,425 1,234 1,690 1,933 1,553 
ESP AT COM oo cca vic Sys ia be bales Kee senie ase 245 iS 321 221 129 122 191 
IOP ert Gan ae age COMO MnO OD FDC Or 48 5 153 31 21 10 113 42 
Wirth Oo 02 os nee chow siaceigyntee ete ete les. ete Z< 1,972 34 3,035 rae WAS 1,084 988 1,698 1,320 
SaskatcChewals, cores ose ciness ccsteislsiee 1, 962 119 2,763 1,801 963 802 3,948 2,133 
sterner. cok. wees Pea MEE Ac ars oe 107 6 205 69 18 51 164 49 
NVPOOSCHIAW. fadaclde cnet soiciers Oa mes 599 66 657 571 196 339 997 rir) 
North battletordsis. tac ce eee es cae 65 8 66 53 42 11 39 64 
Prince Alberts cc sist ea ae scleetes hte ue « 104 18 267 80 42 38 229 81 
CRINGE, eceohes sue, ate eels 451 3 864 455 319 136 1,365 579 
SISATOOM: te terns ere mein er crstene ra enetecs 320 iL Nae 363 341 224 87 1,015 384 
Sur itt Ourrentiach seers so ceterl- cteaile tee 92 13 75 73 54 19 12 69 
ANAC? Site WR ene Soe COMSnCUnaiGnC | 73 1 104 64 42 22 106 74 
WOT OM ss eek hiss oo ete tee eee ee aetna 151 3 BF 162 125 6 99 21 58 
Alberta... 24.2). See arieate aero 3,339 87 4,388 | ¥ 3,288 1,568 1,714 2,072 2,207 
OBIS AT Yara cre ciarsie aici alae oistefe aja rketegstsrers 1,467 41 2,276 j . L597 543 1,053 862 833 
Drunmmhellerssir chutes severe lcteresls 132 1 264 | 121 35 86 157 143 
TG TVON LON ads staeveieaiee wifes: ors Meee 1,158 32. 1,184 | %& 1,017 753 259 740 777 
i TA Neato lary ame NM DA ments 258 9 309 { 241 127 114 202 155 
Medicine Hata ye) Gite aes Seve stele 320 4 355 | TF" 312 110 202 111 299 
British Columbia. 2,508 88 5,174 2,648 1,285 1,160 3,387 1,592 
Cranbrook.......... 0 1 80 2 9 
Kamloops sie eines o- telletaige eenelet 67 13 266 62 49 3 100 69 
INSNBIMNOn.. hace cess gee eae 246 0 196 181 8 LAR: 108 31 
IN GISOM re Metal ea tae sta sreteter ate 150 0 125 sly, 102 15 2 68 
New )Westininster serie cheteisci-stesite oc 116 0 174 114 54 60 233 91 
Penticton nec neniee wcta whl seater sei 78 uh 99 75 28 36 50 22 
Prince George, hes iee Ueda ceeew ee 9} 1 59 8 8 0 43 23 
Prince Riunertisesssatsosecsielec- kee 70 0 124 66 61 5 92 43 
MeVeElstOkG. tse necatie cer eo renckten 23 0 130 19 19 0 53 30 
Van COUVOR ui tte euiiakc cs beens ae 1,122 65 3,176 1,368 698 510 1,972 964 
WViGtOridice Sicteries eleva cre seeieaslobeieuererciens 553 2 644 558 180 356 643 172: 
AW OUMCES** 7 0s «ccs oclee cree tose aire 24,647 1, 503 38, 686 24,492 10,881 12,287 25,816 15,771 
i Mon Pae8 Beis Gatne snares seein a3 16,193 387 27,394 16,139 7, 287 8, 645 »20, 893 11,885 
We WOME ie cho ese. occlote aw elereus sso reieisinioweineler’ 8,454 1,116 11,292 8,353 3,594 3,642 4,923 3,886 
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ONTARIO 


There was an increase of 12 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices during March when compared 
with the preceding month, but a decline of 
nearly 1 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 16 per cent higher than in February, 
and nearly 6 per cent in excess of March, 
1929. Road and sewer construction under- 
taken by certain municipalities as relief work 
was responsible for the gain in placements 
over March last year, as, with the exception 
of a nominal increase in the placement of 
mine workers, construction and maintenance 
was the only group to show any gain. The 
largest decrease in placements was recorded 
under manufacturing, although there were con- 
siderable reductions also under logging, trans- 
portation, services and trade. Placements 
by industrial divisions included; manufactur- 
ing, 1,104; logging, 698; farming, 570; mining, 
84: transportation, 145; construction and 
maintenance, 4,634; trade, 470; and services, 
3,372, of which 1,976 were of household work- 
ers. There were 3,376 men and 1,306 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
March were over 10 per cent less favourable 
than in the preceding month, and over 26 
per cent fewer than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decrease also 
in placements of over 18 per cent when com- 
pared with February, and of over 24 per 
cent in comparison with March, 1929. Logging 
was the only group in which more placements 
were made during the month under review 
than in March of last year. The largest de- 
clines were in farming and services. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month included: manu- 
facturing, 70; logging, 109; farming, 526; con- 
struction and maintenance, 103; trade, 123; 
and services, 1,380, of which 1,189 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 680 of men and 554 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March there were 
over 15 per cent more positions offered 
through employment offices in Saskatchewan 
than in the preceding month, but over 43 
per cent less than during the corresponding 
month last year. Placements increased nearly 
@ per cent over February, but were nearly 


4G per cent less than in March, 1929. All 
industrial groups participated in the reductions 
in placements from March last year, but de- 
creased farm placements accounted for over 
60 per cent of the total loss. Services also 
show a substantial decrease. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
48; farming, 466; transportation, 32; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 351; trade, 86; and ser- 
vices, 775, of which 531 were of household 
workers, There were 505 men and 458 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of over 13 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during March 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of nearly 9 per cent when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were nearly 14 per cent lower than 
in February, but were over 14 per cent higher 
than in March, 1929. The gain in place- 
ments over March last year was attributable 
tc highway construction undertaken in relief 
of unemployment, although there were in- 
creased placements also in the services group. 
Of the declines in all other divisions those 
in farming were the most noteworthy. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month included: 
manufacturing, 139; logging, 99; farming, 607; 
construction and maintenance, 1,378; trade, 92; 
and services, 914, of which 642 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,178 men 
and 390 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during March was nearly 24 
per cent higher than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 17 per cent less than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was an in- 
crease of over 25 per cent in placements when 
compared with February, but a decline of 16 
per cent in comparison with March, 1929. 
Construction and maintenance was the only 
eroup in which more placements were made 
during the month under review than in March 
last year. Of the declines under this compari- 
gon manufacturing was the largest, although 
substantial reductions were also recorded in 
farming, mining, transportation, services and 
trade. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 250; logging, 216; 
farming, 210; transportation, 87; construction 
and maintenance, 615; trade, 91; and services, 
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939, of which 543 were of household work- 
ers. Regular employment was found for 968 
men and 317 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1930, the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 10,881 placements in regular em- 
ployment of which 5,382 were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside the 
immediate territory of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 740 were 
granted the Employment Service Reduced 
Transportation Rate, 577 going to points with- 
in the same province as the dispatching office 
and 163 to other provinces. The Reduced 
Transportation Rate which is 2.7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applic- 
ants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

In Quebee one person only took advantage 
of the special reduced rate during March, a 
machinist, who travelled from Hull to a point 
within the Sudbury zone. 

Transfers at the Special Reduced Rate 
from Ontario centres during March totalled 
137 of which 126 were to provincial points 
and the remainder to centres outside. In- 
cluded in the provincial movement were 90 
bush workers, the majority of whom went to 
camps in the Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Sudbury zones and who received their certi- 
fieates for the most part at these zone offices. 
From Toronto, 18 Hydro construction labour- 
ers travelled to Ottawa and one blacksmith 
to Kingston, while from Timmins three mine 
workers were sent to employment within its 
own zone. In addition the Timmins zone re- 
ceived three mine workers from Cobalt and 
Port Arthur one electric hoistman from the 
same centre. To the Sudbury zone Hamilton 
and Ottawa each dispatched one lead burner. 
Of the remaining provincial certificates 7 
were issued to carpenters going from Port 
Arthur to Kingston and one to a millwright 
proceeding from Pembroke to Cobalt. The 
interprovincal movement comprised the trans- 
fer of 11 workers, 6 of whom were carpenters 
dispatched from North Bay to Rouyn and 5 
shaft miners shipped from Sudbury to em- 
ployment within the Winnipeg zone. 

The movement of labour both within and 
from the province of Manitoba during March 
originated at Winnipeg and included the trans- 
fer of 292 workers, 166 of whom went to 
centres within the province and 126 to points 
in other provinces, Provincially the Brandon 


zone received 13 farm domestics and 2 hotel 
employees from Winnipeg, and Dauphin 9 
hotel employees, one baker, one farm general, 
one laundress and one domestic, while to 
various points within the Winnipeg zone were 
dispatched 124 farm hands, 6 farm domestics, 
5 bushmen, one electrician, one steamfitter and 
one mucker, Of the workers going outside the 
province the Port Arthur zone was the destin- 
ation of 33 bush workers, 3 hotel employees 
and 2 domestics. To the Estevan zone 2 hotel 
employees were shipped from Winnipeg and 
the balance of the interprovincial movement 
was of farm labour, 74 farm hands and 12 
farm household workers going to various 
agricultural centres throughout the province 
of Saskatchewan. 


At Saskatchewan offices 62 persons were 
granted certificates for reduced transportation 
during March, 61 of whom went to employ- 
ment within the province. Of these 56 were 
destined to agricultural districts throughout 
the province, 46 of whom were farm hands and 
i0 farm household workers. The transfer of 
these workers was effected largely by the 
Regina and Saskatoon offices. From Regina, 
also, one blacksmith proceeded to Weyburn and 
one butcher to Swift Current and from Sas- 
katoon one bush worker and one blacksmith 
went to Prince Albert. Securing a certificate 
at the Moose Jaw office one hotel employee 
travelled to Regina. The one person going 
outside the province was a structural iron 
worker who was conveyed from Regina to em- 
ployment in the Dauphin zone. 


Alberta offices issued 174 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during March, 155 pro- 
vineial and 19 interprovincial. Of the latter 
18 were granted to farm hands travelling from 
Edmonton to employment at various points 
in Saskatchewan, the one remaining being 
a farm housekeeper who was transported from 
Calgary to the Saskatoon zone. Within the 
province, the Edmonton office was instru- 
mental in the transfer of 5 farm hands to 
Drumheller, one labourer and one maid to 
Calgary 2 farm hands to Medicine Hat, one 
farm hand to Lethbridge and of 56 bush work- 
ers, 27 farm hands, 5 farm housekeepers, 10 
sawmill workers, 9 labourers, 5 hotel employ- 
ees and 3 mine engineers to centres within its 
own zone, The balance of the provincial 
movement was from Calgary which office dis- 
patched 5 farm hands and 2 farm housekeep- 
ers to Drumheller, 5 farm hands, 2 farm do- 
mestics and one welder to Lethbridge, 4 
labourers to Edmonton and 10 farm hands and 
one farm housekeeper within the Calgary 
zone. 
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Workers who benefited by the Employment 
Service Reduced Transportation Rate in Brit- 
ish Columbia during March were 74 in num- 
ber, 69 of whom went to employment within 
the province and 5 to points outside. The 
latter were transferred from New Westmin- 
ster and included 3 farm hands going to Cal- 
gary and one farm hand each to the Moose 
Jaw and Dauphin zones. A large share of 
the provincial transfers were from Vancouver 
which office dispatched 21 station men and 
one domestic to Nelson, 2 miners, 2 farm 
hands, 2 sawmill workers and one domestic 
te Penticton, 2 farm hands, one farm cook, 2 
hotel employees and one miner to Kamloops, 
2 flunkeys, one cook and one farm hand to 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


According to returns tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, the value of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $13,352,640; this was an increase 
of $4,524,770 or 51.3 per cent over the Feb- 
ruary total of $8,827,870 but a decrease of 
$10,715,378 or 44.5 per cent, as compared 
with the aggregate of $24,068,018 reported for 
the same month in 1929. Last year’s total 
was the highest for March since this record 
was commenced in 1920. Building costs, as 


Revelstoke, 2 farm hands to Prince George 
and 9 bush workers, 3 carpenters, one con- 
struction superintendent, one flunkey, one 
cook, one truck driver and one electric hoist 
operator to employment within the Vancouver 
zone. In addition, Nelson transferred 7 bush- 
men, Prince George 2 cooks and one engineer, 
and Prince Albert one machine miner to cen- 
tres within their respective zones. 

Of the 740 workers who took advantage 
of the Employment Service Reduced ‘Trans- 
portation Rate during March 319 were car- 
ried by the Canadian National Railways, 392 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 17 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and 12 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada during March, 1930 


shown by the Bureau’s index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials, showed 
a slight increase over the same period for 1929. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 1,000 
permits for dwellings valued at about $4,000,- 
000 and some 1,900 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $9,000,000. In 
February, authority was given for the erection 
of some 600 dwellings and nearly 1,100 other 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 











Cities March, February, March, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isld. 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil 15,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 349,527 324,825 568,365 
PE a litaxee ela alae ass 347, 102 321,405 551,070 
New Glasgow..... 1,085 700 Nil 
RN NON a cel tisatie ig 0.5\0 1,390 2,720 17,295 
New Brunswick..... 227,365 458,495 305, 290 
Fredericton........ 6,000 416,000 13,000 
*Monctons. ke cae ss.s 77,215 14,050 2,595 
‘Saint JON ..:/s e's 144, 150 28,445 289, 695 
Quebec............... 2,632,961 | 1,715,307 | 11,373,955 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve......- »-| 1,666,770 | 1,458,790 | 10,954,170 
POUC DEC rien: att fsereais 332,441 Ral) 233, 145 
Shawinigan Falls... 234, 900 42,250 30,315 
*Sherbrooke........ 16,800 19,900 35,060 
*Three Rivers...... 112,050 45,450 74, 275 
*Westmount........ 270,000 37,200 46,990 
Ontario............ -.| 5,237,858 | 4,234,880 | 6,650,107 
Belleville.......... 27,400 8,750 7,80 
FBrantiords) sci. «2 20,869 7,770 17,740 
Chathameth ce te 32, 850 406,750 20, 200 
*Fort William....... 32,000 30,000 53,025 
ll Giees 5 Bee aise. od 11,613 4,950 28, 800 
SAS UGID are aactiacaiiaers 22,962 7,740 28,125 
“Hamilton... ..t..- 1,025, 600 516, 200 786,350 
PeRSN STON ate ss aesie 26,300 32,050 32,785 
PICILCHENECT.. ot es.e es 75,419 12,675 302, 842 
PLONGOMPEs..- «lint: 79,075 31,815 101, 450 
Niagara Falls...... 46,745 20, 850 29, 150 
SHAWAs eno cdese sls 7,950 5, 875 61,050 
*OtAWA. . cashier 163 , 260 97,430 160, 480 
Owen Sound....... 1,700 il ,0 
*Peterborough...... 29, 865 1,000 24,515 
Port ATtburncssa56 7,785 10, 055 23,875 
*Stratford.......... 9,710 36, 200 26, 680 
*St. Catharines..... 77,935 14, 865 34, 135 
“St. DNOMAS.. piesa: 6,380 835 12, 225 


Cities March, February, March, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

Sarnigey..: 5. ee 56, 000 16,490 37,576 
Sault Ste. Marie... 15, 695 1,675 17,050 
PRoronQonsenis,<+ sae 2,451,868 | 2,632,228 2,830,217 

York and East 

York town- 
shipsartevsses 649, 930 166,509 1,029,530 
Welland jcnee «2 2,8 20, 685 1,490 
SWindsonec. ws ca: 198,170 66, 690 426, 965 
East Windsor.... 97,925 14,750 91,186 
Riverside........ 20,100 35,000 28, 625 
Sandwich........ 10, 950 12,900 27,950 
Walkerville...... 16,000 18,000 355, 000 
Woodstock......... 13, 927 4,143 25,341 
Manitoba............ 295, 645 403 , 270 1,019, 277 
*Brandon sens fetes 139, 150 Nil 10,927 
St. Boniface....... 15,945 6,570 16, 100 
*Winnipeg........... 140,550 396, 700 992, 250 
Saskatchewan....... 638, 465 57, 056 1, 157, 820 
*Moose Jaw.......0. 111, 490 62 5,215 
MRLCOINA. cco. caaiie t 446, 530 8,506 779,745 
*Saskatoon......... 80, 445 47,925 372,860 
AID ORES Ss. 5.6.5. cdualioge Ros 1, 427, 629 256, 987 1,532, 083 
MORICaRY nee ve tai 321,539 205,148 688, 448 
*Hdmonton......... 1,060,575 39,490 798,825 
Lethbridge........ 40,050 7,084 27,705 
Medicine Hat...... 5,465 5, 265 17,105 
British Columbia....| 2,543,190 | 1,377,050 1,446,121 
Kamloops......... , 595 15, 690 15, 675 
INSNAIINO:. 2 ase > 175 3,420 4,100 
*New Westminster . 39, 225 44,755 81,940 
Prince Rupert...... 9,100 26,73 800 
*Vancouver ........ 1,785,435 | 1,081,544 1, 226, 250 
North Vancouver 11,790 16,835 21,475 
PVICCOIIA ON oss air 683, 870 188,070 95,881 
Total—61 cities..... 13,352,640 | 8,827,870 | 24,068,018 
*Total—35 cities..... 11,964,700 | 7,549,993 | 22,117,995 
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buildings, estimated at approximately $2,000,- 
000 and $6000,000 respectively. 

All provinces except New Brunswick and 
Manitoba roported increases in the building 
authorized during March as compared with 
the preceding month, The greatest gain was 
that of $1,170,642 in Alberta. 

As compared with March, 1929, British Co- 
lumbia was the only province to record an 
advance, where there was a gain of $1,097,- 
069 or 75.9 per cent. ‘There were decreases 
in every other province, the greatest decline 
of $8,740,994 or 76.8 per cent being in Quebec. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered a 
gain as compared with the preceding month, 
but a loss as compared with March last year, 
while Toronto showed a decrease in both 
cases. In Winnipeg, there was a loss in the 
former, as well as in the latter comparison, 
while Vancouver showed gains in both com- 
parisons. 

Of the smaller centres, New Glasgow, Monc- 
ton, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Three Rivers, 
Westmount, Belleville, Brantford, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Peterborough, St. Cath- 
arines, Sarnia, East Windsor, Brandon, Moose 
Jaw, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Victoria re- 
ported higher totals than in either February, 
1930 or March, 1929. 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1930. 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March, 
and in the first quarter of each year since 


1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first quarter of the 


same years are also given (1926=100). 











me ie 

ndexes indexes o 
Walne i es “of value wholesale 

f it hs sed in of permits | prices of 

Years ain ee a issued in building 

: eRe fee first materials 

TRE AES aUABR quarter in first 

(1920=100) iarter 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

1930......] 18,352,640 | 29,370, 251 152-8 100-6 
1929......| 24,068,018 | 42,950, 228 226-8 100-1 
1928.. 15, 128, 413 1°33, 163, 338 175-4 96-6 
1927......| 11,718,640 | 25,028,353 132-4 97-0 
1926. .| 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 119-0 102-0 
1925.. 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 105-7 102-9 
1924. 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 95-4 112-2 
1923......] 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 103-0 110-6 
1922......} 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 98-8 108-0 
1921.. 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 71-8 135-7 
1920.. 8,736,675 | 18,909, 986 100-0 139-4 








The aggregate value of the building permits 
issued in the first quarter of 1930 was thus 
considerably less than in the corresponding 
periods of 1929 or 1928. It was, however, 
substantially larger than in the first quarters 
of any of the years from 1920-1927. 

The table on page..gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities in Febru- 
ary and March, 1930, and March, 1929. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


Wage Standards in Europe 


Some time ago the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office accepted an offer 
of financial assistance from the Twentieth 
Century Fund of the United States for the 
carrying out of an enquiry into wages in 
Europe. The object of the enquiry was to 
obtain for the Ford Motor Company informa- 
tion which would enable it to fix the wages of 
the workers in its European factories at such 
a level that they would represent a standard 
of living equal to that of its workers in De- 
troit. It was therefore necessary, aS a pre- 
liminary step, to ascertain as precisely as 
possible what was the standard of lhving ob- 
tainable by a Detroit worker at his present 
minimum wage. This initial stage of the en- 
quiry 1S now approaching completion. On 
receipt of the data, the International Labour 
Office will compile the required information 
relating to some seventeen towns in different 
countries of Europe. 

Sir Percival Perry, chairman of the Ford 
Motor Company in Europe in a recent speech 
made in London on the relation of wages to 


output and labour costs in the company’s 
European factories, referred to the company’s 
policy of establishing equivalence of real wages 
and conditions of employment throughout 
the Ford undertakings in Europe, and to the 
system of so-called “minute costs” on which 
comparison of results is based; made the 
following observations—*“ This company and 
its associated companies,” he said, “are em- 
ploying Englishmen, Irishmen, Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Danes, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, Swedes, Finns and Turks, all 
working in their respective countries, and 
doing the same job with similar tools under 
equal factory conditions. . Comparative 
statistics have enabled us to establish the 
fact that the American workm'an is no mir- 
acle monger; neither is the British, Irish or 
continental artisan any inferior creature. 
Given like conditions and treatment, our 
workers here in Europe actually beat their 
American cousins, as proved by the standard 
of our minute costs.” 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD JANUARY 


USINESS transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 

the quarter January to March, 1930, showed a 
slight improvement over that effected during 
the corresponding quarter of 1929, as there 
was an increase of one percent in the vacan- 
cies offered, and of nearly 5 per cent in the 
placements effected in regular and casual em- 
ployment. All groups, except logging, and 
construction and maintenance, registered de- 
clines in both instances, the heaviest losses 
occurring in manufacturing, farming and ser- 
vices, but in the highway division alone of 
construction and maintenance, where muni- 
cipal or provincial relief work had been pro- 
vided, the gain more than offset all other 
declines, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Alberta showed gains in vacancies and place- 
ments, those in Alberta being the most note- 
worthy, due, as mentioned above, to continued 
relief work offered in highway construction 
Ontario recorded a decline 
All 


remaining provinces showed fewer transactions 


and maintenance. 
in vacancies, but a gain in placements. 
under both comparisons. The accompanying 
table gives the vacancies and placements in 
the Employment Service of Canada by indus- 
trial groups in the various provinces during the 
period January to March 1930. 


From the chart on page 562, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curve of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications showed slight 
variation throughout the quarter, with the ex- 
ception of the early part of January, when a 
sharp decline in both instances was registered. 
From that time until the close of February, 
the curve of vacancies showed a slight upward 
tendency, dropping slightly during the first 
half of March and again rising during the 
latter part of the month. The curve of place- 
ments also showed little change from the mid- 


TO MARCH, 1930 


dle of January to the end of the quarter, 
having for the most part an upward trend, 
though a decline of two points and one point, 
respectively, was registered during the latter 
half of February and of March. During the 
period January to March, 1930, there was a 
ratio of 63.3 vacancies and 60.0 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 69.4 vacancies and 63.4 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
990, of applications registered, 1,562, and of 
placements effected, 937, in contrast with the 
daily average of 993 vacancies, 1,482 applica- 
tions and 908 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1929. 

During the three months January to March, 
1930, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 74,942 references of persons 
to positions and had effected a total of 71,170 
placements, of which 37,196 were in regular 
employment and 33,974 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment, 27,030 
were of men, and 10,166 of women, while 
casual work was found for 23,610 men and 
10,364 women, A comparison with the same 
period of 1929 shows that 68,028 placements 
were then made, of which 41,253 were in regu- 
lar employment and 26,775 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 84,701 men 
and 33,998 women, a total of 118,699, in con- 
trast with the registration of 107,364 during 
the same period in 1929. Employers notified 
the service during the first quarter of 1930 of 
75,187 positions, of which 51,688 were for 
men and 23,499 for women, as compared with 
74,459 opportunities for work offered during 
the corresponding period in 1929. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of em- 
ployment offices for the month of March 1930. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 

















Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry 
8 Sa & i=] g fy 8 he 
m3) 3 oe ‘S lon] = 5 opi _ 5 3 a 
Beal. 2 |. cist Bald’ s | detehl ecco mm ne at eeTiS 
3 ® 2 8 ® a 3 ® 3s 8 ® a 
> fam oO me fom oO > law .S) > a} oO 
WVanutacturing io.) odes dae eeeeen 176 77 88} 130 49 79] «=450) = 305 12} 3,270) 2,117) 1,034 
Animal products edible................... 7A} aaa 28 Lge eae i 11 10 1 55 19 35 
Furand ita products iwi) . 2x ace ee eee sre dete oles = faletdiete all Sha Brevehalie cea wiebel| Shee wieiblewte vs ebll'oeumaattuteletsr- eile wistiere | ere mate 
Leather and its products..............-..- VA 2 PARE Seek ie 1 Meenas 62 38 23 
Lumber and its products.................. 64 53 8 19 15 a 4 3 1} 280) 169) 104 
Musical instrumentsiyiei. the bles: ete ase ene ee aren | 5 aioterell.« c, ccay palletes cheat vote sus enel| ere a lehameid eteverevedst mie tots are 14 aa 14 
Pulp and paper products...........-..-.5. 8 3 3 1 ib ee 83 TERS een Se 250| 162 82 
Rubber products pice els oat. UR elena ena eReN ered cia tat yee va a if 28 Pail (te ee 142} 125 29 
Textile products, ssn «5 pete cles Minerals lien 3 1 1 eee. 167 66 Sen 270| alr 51 
Plantiproducts edibles. cscisancveiaes ise 11 1 10 18 1 16 17 aA ES 4 290 97| 186 
Plant products: ( NiO.8:) eis os.s ee vive stetie's cera eeter aie sstele | oreeieit s Bitlis 8 23 DONE ES 72 45 28 
Woddidistillates: et@ine.is tical ica nies. < laine ok eee See Face hes cd pan BNL CR aired Menecne eR Ie: eestor 57 Gilets sei 
Chemical and alliod products... «0 e-cariemear alate. ccleis tee SOPs eter: 30 2 7 se 143] = 105 Biff 
Clay, glassiand stone..<5 2). 220. | disube et iets cst Bosca tee lc Tebacs Voli mation leataree ote 30 2 Sle ae 124 96 19 
OLSCETLCUCUPTON Gas eee len sole sins ans SAUL eee MRM cberaeercD store e.aellaces fa | eid etl oe 12 PA hea Sle 59 49 7 
Mlectri¢/apparatusic:: cee s ose eee LO te Ls 10 PAR edb 2 8 Gieee ee 227). 167 55 
Tron and steel products................--. 37 12 22 24 12 12 43 29 2} 840) 596} 210 
Non-ferrous nretaliproducta ns: icc sineienia- alee etal ole ctoele fd a's => «/(lafeisheteve) eratetaecell aleuatete 1 1 ae 75 63 11 
Mineral products i biskk,. ¢ cetace eae en 12 8 2 21 19 2 13 6 257{° 116), 135 
Miscellaneous aiiti ih: cra sth haaaite dae els lame ee a eke Mess PAR SPU ed: 2 7 UAV oh cor eae 53 41 
Bogen ese cree etna) eee 115} 107)...... 32 AS| eee 776) + 800)...... 5,677) 4,128 24 
Fishing. and) Bunting (ier: f4a6 8. s Ade aaa ae emealiete 5 hoes 4 oieraic We 2} RRA Bly PSs «| Bs NR cele 
Parmiing 09... Make ae ek ee 12 AEE, 13 LZ ee 22 ASS. 1,267) 1,181 29 
WE Tra brn oe osc 8 ce aera o Sista clea pes eon 10 9 pL pene Mller eet htc. see 55 26 tet eek 165); 179 2 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Detailed reports and tables showing the em- 
ployment conditions in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are given in the British Min- 
istry of Labour Gazette from month to month, 
a monthly summary of this information also 
being published. This summary showing the 
employment situation during March is repro- 
duced below. The following report on employ- 
ment conditions in the United States is based 
on the information published by the United 
States Department of Labour, giving statistics 
showing the recent trend of employment in 
selected manufacturing industries throughout 
the country. The employment situation in the 
United States is further indicated by unem- 
ployment percentages based on statistics com- 
piled each month by the American Federation 
of Labour, the source of these statistics being 
returns obtained from the trade union locals in 
24 representative cities. Summary figures for 
April, 1930, and previous months are repro- 
duced below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further decline in employment 
during March in a number of industries, in- 
cluding coal mining, pottery and glass manu- 
facture, iron and steel and other metal indus- 
tries, engineering, shipbuilding and _ ship-re- 
pairing, the textile trades (particularly cotton, 
silk and artificial silk, and jute) and dock and 
harbour services. There was a seasonal im- 
provement, however, in the building industry, 
and in the tailoring and dressmaking trades. 


Among the workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 12,100,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at March 24, 1930 
(including these temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed) was 14:0 as 
compared with 13-1 at February 24, 1930, and 
with 10:0 at March 25, 1929. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at March 24, 1980, was 
10-6, as compared with 10-0 at February 24, 
1930; while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 3:4 as compared with 3:1. For males 
alone the percentage at March 24, 1930, was 
14-5, and for females, 12-8; at February 24, 
1930, the corresponding percentages were 13-8 
and 11:2. The total number of applicants for 
employment registered at Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
at March 31, 1980, was approximately 1,731,000. 
of whom 1,288,000 were men, and 410,000 were 
women, the remainder being. boys and girls. 


At February 24, 1930, it was 1,582,000, of whom 
1,160,000 were men and 338,000 were women; 
and at March 25, 1929, it was 1,168,000, of 
whom 918,000 were men and 190,000 were 
women. 

It is pointed out that of the total increase 
during March in the number of workers regis- 
tered as unemployed, a substantial part was 
due to the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1980, and not to a real increase 
in unemployment. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
1 per cent in March, 1930, as compared with 
February, 1930, and pay-roll totals decreased 
1-2 per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
included in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail) 
and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of December, 1929, and January, 1930, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of March. The 
number of employees of Class I railroads as 
at January 15 totalled 1,544,060, representing 
a decrease of 2*8 per cent since December 15, 
1929. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of January was $225,203,298, represent- 
ing a decrease over the previous month of 0-4 
per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 0-6 per cent in March as compared 
with February, and pay-roll totals increased 
0-1 per cent. 

The per cents of change in manufacturing 
industries in March in employment and in 
pay-roll totals are based upon returns made 
by 12,748 establishments in 54 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in March, 1930, had 
3,243,184 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $87,483,765. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment 
in March, 1980, is 89-8, as compared with 90:3 
for February, 1930; 90-2 for January, 1930, 
and 98-6 for March, 1929; the index of pay-roll 
totals for March, 1930, is 90-8, as compared 
with 90-7 for February, 1930; 87-6 for Janu- 
ary, 1980, and 103-9 for March, 1929. The 
monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 
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Four of the 12 groups of industries had more 
employees in March than in February—lum- 
ber, chemicals, stone-clay-glass, and tobacco— 
and the paper and vehicle groups, as well as 
these four, all reported increased pay-roll 
totals. The greatest gains in employment 
were in the stone-clay-glass and the chemicals 
groups, and the greatest loss in employment 
was in the food group. 

Highteen of the 54 separate industries re- 
ported employment gains in March—among 
them being such seasonal changes as 39°9 per 
cent in fertilizers, 8-2 per cent in cement, 6°6 
per cent in brick, 6:3 per cent in women’s 
clothing, 4-6 per cent in millinery, 4:4 per 
cent in cane-sugar refining, 4:2 per cent in ice 
cream, 3°9 per cent in cast-iron pipe, 1-6 per 
cent in sawmills, and 1:4 per cent in automo- 
biles. Small increases were reported also in 
silk goods, newspaper printing, glass, stamped 
ware, cigars, carriages and wagons, agricultural 
implements, and tires. 

The outstanding decreases in employment In 
March were 7 per cent in woollen goods, 2:6 
per cent in hosiery and knit goods, 3:2 per 
cent in men’s clothing, 4-8 per cent in slaugh- 
tering, 2:5 per cent in steam-railroad car shops, 
1-9 per cent in petroleum refining, 1:1 per 
cent each in cotton goods and structural iron- 
work, 1 per cent in boots and shoes, 0-9 per 
cent in foundry and machine-shop products, 
and one-half of 1 per cent in the iron and steel 
industry. 

Twenty-six industries reported increases in 
pay-roll totals in March, 9 of them—flour, 
finishing textiles, paper boxes, book and job 
printing, chemicals, stoves, electric car shops, 
shipbuilding, and electrical machinery—being 
industries which showed small decreases in em- 
ployment. 

Three industries—aircraft, Jewelry, and paint 
and varnish—this month have been added to 
the bureau’s employment survey, but like 
rayon and radio they are not yet included in 
the bureau’s indexes. The rayon and aircraft 
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industries both reported increased employment 
in March as compared with February, while 
radio, Jewelry, and paint reported decreased 
employment, the only employment change of 
magnitude, however, having been the decrease 
of 20-8 per cent in radio concerns. 


Increased employment in March was shown 
in the Pacific (1-4 per cent) and South Atlan- 
tic (0-6 per cent) geographic divisions, while 
each of the seven remaining divisions reported 
fewer employees in March than in February, 
the percentage decreases ranging from 2-7 in 
the East South Central division to less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 
division. Pay-roll totals, however, were higher 
in March than in February in six divisions; 
the three divisions which showed decreased 
pay-roll totals were the New England, East 
North Central, and East South Central div- 
isions. 


Unemployment percentage-—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union mem- 
bers in twenty-four representative cities of the 
United States, as follows: October to Decem- 
ber, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 per 
cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 9 
per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 
ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 
cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per cent; 
March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 1929, 12 per 
cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; June, 1929, 9 
per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; August, 1929, 
9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 per cent; 
October, 1929, 11 per cent; November, 1929, 12 
per cent; December, 1929, 16 per cent; Janu- 
ary, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 1930, 22 per 
cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; April, 1930, 
20 per cent. 


Development of Aviation in Canada 


The monthly review entitled Agricultural 
and Industrial Progress mm Canada, published 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
gives in its issue for May an account of the 
development of aviation in Canada from its 
commencement in 1905 down to the present 
day. Describing the rapid progress that has 
been made in the last three years, the writer 
states that to-day Canada is leading the 
world in forestry protection, aerial survey and 
exploration work. The statistics of 1927-1928 
and 1929 show that a rapid expansion is 
under way. The approximately 6,000,000 miles 
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flown by aircraft during the year 1929 com- 
pares with 2,728,414 in 1928. Freight carried 
totalled 3,700,000 pounds as compared with 
2,404,682 pounds in 1928, and 1,098,346 pounds 
in 1927. Flying hours totalled 78,000 as com- 
pared with 43,071 in 1928. 

During the year 1929, 797,564 pounds of 
mail were carried, of which 430,636 was con- 
tract mail. In 1928 mail carried totalled 
316,631 pounds, and in 1927 it was 146,843 
pounds. Commercial companies operating in 
Canada in 1929 numbered 95, compared with 
53 in 1928 and 20 in 1927. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. ‘Tie Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 


The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled’ for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 


shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately wpon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rate so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to 
be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
ell that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of fit- 
tings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
elothing and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These condi- 
tions are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
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is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is required 
to post and keep posted in a conspicuous 
place on the premises where the contract is 
being executed, occupied or frequented by the 
workmen, the fair wages clause or schedule 
inserted in his contract for the protection of 
the workmen employed. The contractor is 
also required to keep proper books and records 
showing the names, trades and addresses of 
all workmen in his employ and the wages paid 
to and time worked by such workmen, these 
records to be open for inspection by fair wages 
officers of the Government any time 1t may be 
expedient to the Minister to have the same 
inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 


(Under the “A” condi- 


that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEFARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a steel hopper barge. Name 
of contractors, The Davie Shipbuilding «& 
Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, Levis P. Q. Date 
of contract, Sept. 21, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $224,900.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of 8 reinforced concrete piers 
(No. 5 Light), St. Clair River, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Reedy & Cain, Lambton, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 26, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $2,520.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
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Pam tenses. ol. 398 wet. Selene ss" 0 65 10 
EID OULOLSMGER y com cigs ot te ae ees 0 40 10 








pm 


P.S. The rate for carpenters to apply to all crib work, 
form work, and other wood work. 
Overtime to be paid for all hours worked beyond the above 
specified, according to the custom prevailing for the various 
classes involved. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Installation of a heating system at the 
Naval Service Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Powers Bros., Lunenburg, N.S. 
Date of contract, February 24, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $13,450.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Pa oe 
of wages. | of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour. Nati NEG yoare 
than than 
Per hour Per week 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 85 44 
Blectricians,, 24782. Ae 0 80 44 
Labourers—skilled................. 0 45 54 
Labourers—unskilled.............. 0 40 54 


Construction of a new roof for Armoury of 
the Grenadier Guards, Montreal, P. Q. Name 
of contractors, Turcot Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Date of contract, October 31, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $2,500.00. The. General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of improvements to protection 
walls at Montmagny, P. Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Philippe Tetu, Montreal, P. Q. Date 
of contract, December 14, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $15,760.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


ie oe 
of wages. | of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour. Nok ees Nprgeiee 

than than 
Per hour Per day 

Horemiany | 7a prin. peeenin coe. $0 50 1 
Carpenters 354. we wide eet bad bras ple 0 30 10 
Blacksmiths cw. eet miaen ee 0 35 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 25 10 
Ma bouncers.’ ace.s meee aad Saese ey 0 20 10 
Cartersi(single)weee se: Aas eee 0 35 10 
Teamsters "$06 whe ari ote ce 0 45 10 





Construction of wharf repairs at Montma- 
gny, P. Q. Name of contractors, J. Beaumont 
& P. Tetu, Montmagny, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 15, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$5,095.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

















bee Jee 
of wages. | of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour Noting NGC OTE 
than than 
per day per hour 
IOLEINIAT disc bee : Sees ak oly Ce $0 50 10 
G@arpenterss aspect ionic ryan 0 30 10 
Blackemithe eer et oe te 0 35 10 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 25 10 
Dabourers 62s: 22-0, See 0 20 10 
Cartersi(sintle ice. eek. pe 0 35 10 
‘Peamsters:: . 0h Reo ee anes 0 45 10 
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Repairs to harbour works at Saugeen River 
(Southampton), Ont. Name of contractor, 
G. L. Campbell, Midland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, Nov. 4, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$34,390.60. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





fieigs Fach 
of wages. | of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour. Notice Notions 
than than 
Per hour Per day 
Carpenters. ttc aire nance nas ae $0 70 10 
Blacksimithiseee, ca. cee aerate 0 50 10 
Steam hoist engineers 0 75 10 
Labourers Ais awe eee wks 0 35 10 


Time and one-half to be paid for all work performed 
beyond the hours specified above. 


Demolition of buildings on Government 
property at Prescott, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Curran & Briggs, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, Sept. 24, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $382.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


fetes ee 

: f of wages. | of labour. 

Trade or Class of Labour Nottecd Not thank 

than than 

Per hour Per day 

Labourers oa kee. con teen eee $0 40 9 to 10 

Wiréekersi teeth te eh ee ene 0 40 9 to 10 
Per day 

Carters, horse and cart............ 5 00 10 

Teamsters, team and wagon....... 7 00 10 


Grading of railway yards and furnishing 
and placing track ties at Prescott, Ont. Name 
of contractors, T. C. Gorman Construction 
Co., Montreal, P. Q. Date of contract, March 
27, 1930. Amount of contract, $85,345.67. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








je ae 
1 of wages. | of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour. Nails cp eenn 
than than 
Per hour Per day 
Tua borers atu mead cl lcrontoms colette $0 40 9 to 10 
Per day 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 7 00 9 to 10 
‘Carters with horse and cart........ 5 00 9 to 10 
Per hour 
Rock drillers jee ee, ah) eee 0 50 10 
Pow dernienten. ici Mas ate 0 60 10 
Steam shovel operators 1 20 10 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 72 10 
Crancinony tee tre ee ee ee 0 96 10 
Motor truck and driver............ 2 50 9 to 10 
Motor track criverncas.ee ene 0 50 9 to 10 
Track labourersaee hee cee ree 0 40 9 to 10 
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Construction of Immigration Hall at Ed- 
monton, Alta. Name of contractor, John Dun- 
lop, Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, March 
21, 1931. Amount of contract, $77,480.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








aw Ne 
of wages. | of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour. NOSE Tose Midicnona 
than than 
Per hour Per day 
IBriehkdavererc ct My. vce be fades $1 45 8 
TerpaicottanayOrs).. a cise Saas oeaene 1 45 8 
DtonemasOnse ster.s)as15 capive pe otras 1 45 8 
IpInSterehaee tie acme oes wens apa 1 45 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 60 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 115 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 10 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 75 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
@ontreteimishors::c.25. 6c cs ec ee 1 00 8 
Stonerenttens yee lol ACLS Oe 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
INGETATZOUAVCrStrete cae cries not oee 1 00 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 60 8 
leCEHICIANS <8 et ste so, stale < o'apcvesobuae a 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers..............- 0 60 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 923 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 80 8 
Gasoline hoist engineers............ 0 75 8 
CWOnCrOLO IM IXCTS. ecsys cas sa ea ore 0 50 8-10 
@oneretolavers: cos .c ose. conte: 0 50 8-10 
Motor truck drivers.............+6- 0 50 8-10 
@ommondabourers. ..0s4. cso. eee 0 45 8-10 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 95 8-10 


Construction of an X-Ray vault at Christie 
Street Hospital, Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, F. C. Bell & Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, December 2, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $3,244.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Construction of a boiler house for the Mines 
| artm aw f contrac- Rates Hours 
Dep ent, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contrac A Se ng be eragest-| oF tahoe. 
tor, G. A. Crane, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- pee Pate 
tract, Sept. 3, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$3,975.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted Per hour | Per day 
in the contract as follows:— Driver—Team and wagon.......... $1 10 10 
Sireloalnr venue ects: fen. eae 0 50 10 
Labourers (common)... 2...1.... 0 50 10 
Dabourersi( building)... ..4..cce sce 0 60 10 
Rates Hours Car sh id 0 50 10 
f . f labour. oncrete finishers 0 75 8 
Trade ne Class of Labour. ol ges Not / pee Bricklayers and masons 1 30 8 
than than per week 
PIAS ber ens varecd once aoeeurds were ects 1 323 40 
C t d joi 1 00 ie si 
Per h Per di arpenters and joiners............. 

; rekhcs vay Sheet metal wOLrkers.o) cn achise cosas 1 074 8 
Digi E hohe coy Aap ys! se cs + $0 45 8-10 Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 65 9 
WONCrOLe WOlKOIS cikocs ,. 200s scene 0 45 8-10 pe aie roger, witn MBean ere SSO eee hak ys Ne bh ual 
IBTICEIBVELS Ae te ke ake eek eee 1 25 8 Norr.—All the above trades to be paid overtime when 
Carpenters.........+..+2.---s0s0++ 0 90 8 working beyond the hours above noted, according to the 
PAINUCISS, ARE eee ee bette a detent 0 70 8 working conditions in the district. 

MISC ETIGIAMS Aan. share « ariarevetsta «speek 0 80 8 


Grading of Grain Terminal Yards and fur- 
nishing and placing track ties at Prescott, 
Ont. Name of contractors, T. C. Gorman 
Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. Date 
of contract, March 27, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $85,345.67. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :—_ 





Rae Gabe 
of wages. of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour. Nob tees eu OKE 
than than 
Per hour Per day 
Pia DOURCTS ric amas shetsle «. ceanc eRe <n $0 40 9 to 10 
Per day 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 7 00 9 to 10 
Carters with horse and cart........ 5 00 9 to 10 
Per hour 
Rock dritlersias: 2a «ee seth cateet 0 50 10 
POW Genmen vere arate ok Geta ohare oeraee 0 60 10 
Steam shovel operators............ 1 20 10 
Steam shovel firemen...,.......... 72 10 
Granemen:25%ee etl ose come ates 0 96 10 
Motor truck and driver............ 2 50 9 to 10 
Motor truck driver... iin... 4-c8%< 0 50 9 to 10 
TracklabOurers sca ce se tele tee oe os 0 40 § to 10 





Alterations and additions to electric wiring 
and fittings of Public Building, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, Schumacher, 
MacKenzie, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, March 7, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$3,100.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Aone 
of wages of labour. 
Trade or Class of Labour. Not less | Not more 
than than 
Per Per 
day week 
Per hour 


Eoleetricranels, «nee Pee es ooo $1 10 8 44 
_fleitiaht Arie id eee ees te ee 
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Construction of a public building at Sher- 
brooke, N. 8S. Name of contractor, Wm. E. 
Landry, Antigonish, N. 8. Date of contract, 
March 31, 1980. Amount of contract, $24,- 
780.00 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Fie ame 

of wages. | of labour. 

Trade or Class of Labour. Notiless Not more 
than than 





Per hour | P Per 


day |week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $1 00 8 44 
Stonemasons...... Favetasule iaianete ata eae ip ls 1 00 8 44 
Pilla sGerers lint tee mesh luyurenitelld vals 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 40 9g 54 
Marbleisettersiie eas Hh 8 Ue 1 00 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............0. 0 85 8 44 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 73 8 44 
Concrete mixersn sa: cael eeone 035 9 54 
Concrete floaters. 2.04.3. SIVA 0 45 9 54 
Concrete finisherstl asst enw 0 60 9 54 
IBUCCETICIANS cn ec eta eye its 0 80 8 44 
Electricians’ helpers. ....32....... 0 45 8 44 
Mota llat erst) Aoi aia oe bla Ox73 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo layviersen. ) ants.) id Ae 1 00 8 44 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 40 9 54 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 73 8 44 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Common Jabourers................ 0 30 9 54 
! Per day 
Drivers, one horse and cart........ 4 50 9 54 
Drivers, two horses and wagon.... 7 00 8) 54 





Reconstruction of west pier breakwater, 
Port Maitland, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Cameron & Phin, Welland, Ont. Date of 
contract, Sept. 18, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$99,211.12. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of revetment wall, Owen 
Sound, Ont. Name of contractor, G. L. Camp- 
bell, Midland, Ont. Date of contract, March 
22, 1980. Amount of contract, $46,665.52. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of embankment approach to 
International Bridge between Clair, N. B., and 
Fort Kent, Maine. Name of contractor, 
Ashley A. Colter, Fredericton, N.B. Date of 
contract, March 24, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,202.00 The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Reconstruction of Esplanade wharf at Co- 
bourg, Ont. Name of contractors, Russell 
Construction Co., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, April 9, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$109,431.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a covered driveway, Cus- 
toms and Immigration Building, Stanhope, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Alberic Belisle, 
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Coaticook, P.Q. Date of contract, July 25, 
1929. Amount of contract, $1,056.00. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. — 

Construction of an enclosed porch to Public 
Building, Actonvale, Que. Niame of contrac- 
tor, Omer Dumont, Actonvale, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 17, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,375.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of new mezzanine floor, Post 
Office, Charlottetown, P.E.I. Name of con- 
tractor, H. J. Phillips, Charlottetown, P. E.I. 
Date of contract, November 30, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $2,085.00. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Interior alterations and additions to Public 
Building, Sudbury, Ont. Name of contractor, 
L. Lacasse of Sudbury, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 28, 1930. Amount of contract, $2,- 
750.00. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of the National Research 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Robertson & Janin of Ontario, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 15, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $2,777.400. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a public building at Beau- 
harnois, Que. Name of contractors, Ed. Bru- 
net & Son, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
March 31, 1930. Amount of contract, $40,- 
500.00 and unit prices. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of wharf repairs at Bagotville, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, J. Harry Trem- 
blay, Port Alfred, Que. Date of contract, 
April 7, 1930. Amount of contract, $13,000.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of an embankment approach 
to the International Bridge between Clair, 
NB. and Fort Kent, Me. Name of con- 
tractor, Ashley A. Colter, Fredericton, N.B. 
Date of contract, March 24, 19830. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,202.00. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Reconstruction of the Esplanade Wharf, 
Cobourg, Ont. Name of contractors, Russell 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, April 28, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $109,431.40. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of National Research Labor- 
atories, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Robertson & Janin of Ontario, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, April 7, 1930. Amount 
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of contract, $2,777,400.00 and unit prices. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging of Digby, NS. Name of con- 
tractors, Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, April 23, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $34,501.60. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Contract in Class “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 

Supply and installation of interior fittings 
in the public building at Hantsport, N.S. Name 
of contractor, Wood Specialties, Ltd. Alex- 
andria, Ont. Date of contract, April 7, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,000.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Fabrication, delivery and erection of steel 
superstructure at Mile 373.6 and 412 Hudson 
Bay Railway. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Bridge Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 1, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$66,617.70. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in this contract. 

Fabrication, delivery and erection of 90 ft. 
twin span turntable at Churchill, Man., ter- 
minus of the Hudson Bay Railway. Name of 
contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 7, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $26,850.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a first-class steel, screw, oil 
burning, ice-breaking, Railway Car Ferry 
Vessel for service between New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. Name of con- 
tractors, Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Co., 
Ltd., Lauzon, P.Q. Date of contract, April 1, 
1930. Amount of contract, $2,112,600.00. The 
General Fair Wages Class was inserted in 
the contract. 


Manufacture and delivery of 36 electric 
capstans required for the locks and_ other 
structures of the Welland Ship Canal. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Date of contract, April 17, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $201,996.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, 
Brass Crown Seals, Cancellers, ete.— 
Pritchard- Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tamarind. Lutte . $478.53 
Making and Repairing Babee gael 
Daters, etc.— 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa,) Ont... 167.93 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Ot- 
Sawa DOntiens! «. 6.50 
Making up and eds totes Car- 
riers’ Uniforms— 
The Tae Cloth ae Toronto, 
Onbe &. i4 a SS4, R466. 97 
Mail Bag Hecate nad 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, 
Ontaroai. ome «chet 6 waapine.t. <B00380 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews oo Ltd., Ot- 
ta waerORe We ce sae 289.75 
Letter Boxes, etc.— 
Eastern Steel Products, Montreal, 
rr, es ede Bu elate See ay et 
Stamping Ink, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontiis ‘ 2.70 
ad... Hes Poole Coy  Banento. “Ont. 569.05 
Satchels— 


Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ot ates - Ring led teliey nba eta MRD TE Pah: 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the re- 
cords, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 


addition to these, important schedules of wages © 


are summarized, including civic schedules. in 
the case of each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontreaL, QuEBpec—THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLOAKS, SUITS AND 
Lapies’ GARMENTS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Lapies’ Garment Workers’ UNION AND 
THE MontreaL Jornt CouNcIL OF THE 
Curoak, Suir aNp Dressmakers’ UNIon, 
composed of Currmrs Locau No. 19, Oprr- 
ATORS AND FinisHEers Locat No. 43 anp 
Pressers Locau No. 61. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 14, 
1930, to January 1, 1932, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice of change 
within the four weeks. previous to January l, 
of any year. 

This agreement was signed at the conclusion 
of the strike which was reported in the Lasour 
GAZETTE for April, page 379. The agreement is 
similar to that signed by the same union and 
the independent women’s clothing manufacturers 
which was printed in full in the LaBour GAZETTE 
for April, page 447, there being in some cases 
differences in the classes of labour and wage 
rates. There is also a provision for a Joint 
Conference Board to deal expeditiously and set- 
tle all complaints, disputes and grievances, con- 
sisting of three representatives from the union 
and three from the employers’ association, to 
meet within twenty-four hours of a complaint 
being made by either party, with provision for 
an independent arbitrator if no decision is 
reached by the Board. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—AMALGAMATED GARMENT 
Manvuracturers’ CouNcin AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Lapres’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION ‘AND THE Toronto Joint Boarp oF 
Croax, Suir anp Dressmakers’ UNIon, 
composed of the CroaK Oprrarors’ 
Union Locat No. 14, Currmrs’ Locau No. 
83, Locan No. 68, anp Pressers’ Locau 
No. 92. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 7, 
1930, to February 6, 1931, and from year to 


year until either party gives notice within 
four weeks of February 1, of any year. 


This agreement was signed at the conclusion 
of the strike which was reported in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, page 118. 

The agreement is similar to the one signed 
by the union and the Association of Manufac- 
turers of Cloaks, Suits and Ladies’ Garments, 
Montreal, mentioned above, including the same 
provision for a Joint Conference Board, but 
with certain minor differences in the classes of 
labour and wage rates. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous 


Vancouver, B.C-—Vancouver Sian ContTRAcT- 
ors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOp or Painters, Decorators 
AND PapeRHANGERS, Locat No. 726 (SicN 
AND PicroriaL PaIntErs). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 31, 
1930, to March 31, 1931. 

Union members will be employed when avail- 
able, and union members will work for recog- 
nized master sign painters paying business tax 
and carrying Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, who are parties to this agreement. Any 
employer may employ a sign painter who has 
applied for membership in the union. The 
employer is to notify the union representative 
when requiring sign painters and union mem- 
bers will not work by the day for any firm or 
corporation outside of union shops without the 
permission of the union and the Vancouver 
Sign Contractors’ Association. 

Hours: 44 per week. 

Overtime: for first hour, regular rate; next 
three hours, time and one half. Overtime over 
four hours and work on Sundays and legal 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen sign painters: $1.10 
per hour. 

Time allowed for going to and returning from 
all points outside a two-mile radius from shop. 
No overtime paid on travelling time. When 
members are unable to return home each night, 
a minimum of $2.50 per night will be allowed 
for hotel expenses. 

Apprentices will serve five years and will 
be legally bound after the first six months. 
After the five year period, the joint examining 
committee may extend the apprenticeship term 
for periods not exceeding six months during 
which time no further examination will be 
granted. If an apprenticeship system is intro- 
duced by government legislation, the parties to 
this agreement will abide by it. 

The status of any employee other than a 
journeyman sign painter or bound apprentice is 
subject to a joint committee, applications for 
consideration to be at six months periods. 

In case of a dispute, union members will not 
order any strike against employers nor quit 
work before the matter is referred to a joint 
arbitration committee. If any dispute arises, 
a joint committee consisting of three mem- 
bers of each party will be appointed and their 
decision will be binding on both parties. 

No sign painter is to sub-contract from the 
employer, and no sign painter who is steadily 
employed in a union shop will be allowed to 
take contracts on his own account. Any sign 
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painter who is not employed and takes any 
sign work will abide by the price book adopted 
by the Sign Contractors’ Association. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Lerupripce, ALBERTA—CrrTAIN CoNTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL Hop Carriers, 
BumLpING AND Common Lasoursrs’ UNION, 
Locau No. 627. . 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, to September 1, 1930, and until 
two months’ notice is given by either party. 

Two strikes to enforce the terms of this 
agreement are reported on pages 498 and 499 
of this issue. 

Hours: the hours provided in the agreement 
are 8 per day with 4 on Saturdays, but it 
was later agreed that hours would be 9 per 
day and 5 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: all work over 9 hours per day, 
Saturday afternoons and legal holidays, time 
and one half. 

Wages per hour: mortar mixers and plaster- 
ers’ mixers, 70 cents; concrete, bricklayers’ and 
stonemasons’ labourers, 60 cents; all other 
labourers 50 cents. 


EpmMonton, A.serta—EpMONTON GENERAL 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Hop Carriers, BumDING AND 
Common Lazsoursrs’ Union, Locat No. 
92. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, and for another year unless 
either party gives notice of change by April 
L4'931. 

Union members or those who can qualify for 
membership will be given preference in em- 
ployment. 

Hours: 8 per day, but when necessary this 
clause will not apply. 

é Wages for general labourers: 50 cents per 
our. 

No work on Sundays nor on four specified 
holidays, except in case of emergency. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Saint Joun, N.B—Sarnt Jonn Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING CoMPANY LIMITED AND 
tHE BorermMAkers, Iron SHIPBUILDERS, 
Etc., EmMpitoyep py THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1930, to March 1, 1931, and from year to year 
thereafter unless 30 days’ notice is given by 
either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABourR 
GAZETTE for January, 1930, with the following 
exceptions:-— 

Employees who are to work on regular night 
shift will be given 24 hours’ notice or be paid 
overtime rates for the first night. If on night 
shift for less than five nights, time and one 
half to be paid for all time worked. Regular 
night shift to be paid time and one quarter for 
first nine hours, time and one half after nine 
hours until starting time of day shift. If asked 


to work after completion of regular night shift, 
double time to be paid. When employees on 
regular night shift for nine hours only, the 
bgpany will provide transportation to their 
omes. 


On the days before Christmas and New Year’s 
Day, work to stop at noon, after which double 
time will be paid. 


Hot ashes to be removed from fire boxes, 
ete., or if not and men are required to clean 
boilers, time and one quarter to be paid. For 
work in oil tanks, engine room tanks and all 
other work with oil, five cents per hour extra 
to be paid. 


Saint Joun, N.B.—Sarnt Jonn Drypock anp 
SHIPBUILDING ComMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
BiacKSMITHS AND He.pers EMPLOYED BY 
THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1930, to March 1, 1931, and from year to year 
until either party gives 30 days’ notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 927, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions:— 


The same provisions as to work on night 
shift and half holidays before Christmas and 
New Year’s Day as are summarized above in 
the agreement between the company and the 
boilermakers and iron shipbuilders, etc., are in- 
cluded in this agreement. 


Wages per hour: general blacksmiths 65 
cents, helpers on general fires 40 cents, skilled 
helpers 45 cents. 


Saint Jonn, N.B—Sarnt Jonn Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING CoMpANy LIMITED AND 
THE MacHInists AND ApprReNTICES EM- 
PLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to bein effect from March l, 
1930, to March 1, 1931, and from year to year 
until either party gives 30 days’ notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, December, 1929, page 1415, with the 
following exceptions:— 


The same provisions as to work on night shift 
and half holiday before Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, as were summarized above in the 
agreement between the company and the boiler- 
makers, iron shipbuilders, ete., are included in 
this agreement. 

Wages per hour: machinists and fitters 65 
cents; helpers 40 cents. 


Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
15 cents, second year 20 cents, third year 25 
cents, fourth year 30 cents. In addition, a bonus 
of 5 cents per hour on June 1, of each year 
will be given apprentices who fulfill the require- 
ments of the company’s rules for apprentices. 


Apprentices to serve four years and they will 
then be retained on probation for one year 
and will be paid 10 cents per hour over the 
fourth year apprentice rate (in addition to 
bonuses). Apprentices must be at least 16 
years of age but not over 18. The clause limit- 
ing the number of new apprentices to be 
employed is omitted from this agreement. 

For work in oil tanks, engine room tanks 
and all other work with oil, five cents per 
hour extra to be paid. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


THE movement in prices during the month ~ 


continued downward, the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices being substan- 
tially lower, while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
showed a slight decrease. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices in 
some sixty cities was $11.24 at the beginning 
of April, as compared with $11.67 for March; 
$11.01 for April, 1929; $10.87 for April, 1928; 
$10.80 for April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; 
$10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; 
$10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; 
$12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; 
$16.92 for May 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $751 for April, 1914. The 
price of eggs showed a substantial season fall, 
while less important decreases occurred in the 
prices of butter, veal, pork, bread, flour and 
potatoes. The prices of beef, mutton and 
bacon were slightly higher. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.53 at the beginning of 
April, as compared with $21.96 for March; 
$91.30 for April, 1929; $21.11 for April, 1928; 
$21.02 for April, 1927; $21.64 for April, 1926; 
$90.82 for April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; 
$21.21 for April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; 
$23.31 for April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; 
$96.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.01 for 
April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
was slightly lower, due to lower prices for coal 
and wood. Rent was somewhat higher. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commodi- 
ties in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 91.7 
in April, as compared with 91.9 for May; 94.1 
for April, 1929; 98.3 for April, 1928; 97.3 for 
April, 1927; and 101.2 for April, 1926. Sixty- 
seven prices quotations were higher, one hun- 
dred and twenty were lower and three hun- 
dred and fifteen were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials seven of the eight main groups 
were lower and one was higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Animals and their 
Products group, due chiefly to lower prices for 
butter and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of lower prices 
for cotton fabrics, raw silk, silk fabrics and 
raw wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to lower prices for cedar 
shingles and groundwood pulp, which more 
than offset advances in certain lines of lumber; 


the Iron and its Products group, because of 
declines in the prices of pig iron and steel 
billets; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower quotations for anti- 
mony, copper, copper products, lead and zinc; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
eroup, due to lower prices for lime and ce- 
ment, and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
eroup, because of decreases in the prices of 
copper sulphate, ether and logwood extract. 
The Vegetables and Vegetable Products group 
advanced, increases in the prices of wheat, 
barley, corn and fresh vegetables more than 
offsetting declines in the prices of rubber, sugar, 
coffee and chinawood oil. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods declined, due mainly to lower 
prices for sugar, coffe, cotton goods, silk 
fabrics, woollen cloth and yarn. In producers’ 
eoods, materials for the textile and clothing 
industries, for the metal working industries, for 
the chemical using industries, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials, were lower. 
Materials for the fur and leather goods indus- 
tries and for the milling and other industries 
were slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw and 
partly manufactured goods advanced, lower 
prices for wool, silk, rubber, raw sugar, coffee, 
copper, lead and zinc being more than offset 
by increases in the prices of furs, cotton, grains, 
fresh vegetables, tin and silver. Fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods declined, due 
chiefly to lower prices for butter, sugar, cop- 
per products and cotton fabrics. Domestic 
farm products were unchanged, articles of mar- 
ine origin and articles of mineral origin were 
slightly higher, while articles of forest origin 
were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the ease of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each ease refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city. 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 


(Continued on page 590) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND f+ pee AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANAD 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost ot re items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily. 








1 


Quan-} (+) } (Tt) Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Apr.} Apr April Apr. Mar.} Apr. 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910} 1913 1914 1918 1920 1921 1929 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 








c c Cc c Cc c c Cc c. c c c c c c c Cc c 
Beef, sirloin....} 2 lb. |27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0] 67-8! 76-4| 70-4] 57-6] 54-6] 55-4] 57-0] 57-6] 59-6] 67-4] 70-8] 72-4] 73-2 
Beef, shoulder..} 2 “ |19-6] 24-6) 26-0] 29-6} 33-0] 48-2] 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 30-2] 29-6] 30-6] 31-4] 33-0] 40-0] 43-8] 46-4] 46-8 
Veal, shoulder .| 1 “ |10-0} 11-3) 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 26-3] 26-5] 25-2] 19-0] 17-9] 18-0] 18-3] 18-9] 20-2] 21-8] 24-3] 25-7] 94-9 
Mutton, roast...} 1 “ |11-8) 12-2} 16-8] 19-1! 21-0] 33-2] 35-8] 32-0) 27-4] 28-1} 27-8] 29-0} 29-4] 29-7] 29-2] 30-1] 31-5] 91-8 
Pork, leg.......} 1 “ |12-2| 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-3] 35-7| 38-8] 34-8] 30-0] 26-0] 23-1] 27-4] 29-6] 28-5] 24-9! 29-0] 30-6] 30-3 
ee aE A 2 “ 121-8] 25-0} 34-4) 35-2) 37-0] 67-2) 72-2) 66-8] 53-2) 50-6] 45-6] 49-8} 54-4] 54-0] 50-0] 53-2] 55-4] 54-8 
Bacon, break- 

ES as eS es 1 “ 115-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 26-1) 48-1] 53-7] 53-0) 41-3] 40-0) 33-6] 37-5] 41-8] 39-6] 35-3! 37-6] 40-1] 40-4 
Lard, pure...... “ 126-2) 28-2! 40-6] 38-4) 38-2] 69-4) 78-2) 56-0) 45-0] 45-0] 42-8] 48-4] 49-4] 44-2] 43-9] 44-2] 43-0] 49-8 
Eggs, fresh. 1 doz/25-7| 30-0} 33-3) 33-7] 24-0} 46-0] 55-8] 40-3] 33-5} 36-3] 32-4] 37-5} 39-8] 38-0] 40-2] 40-3] 52-0] 36-9 
ae tee 1 “ |20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1} 23-2] 43-9] 48-6) 38-3] 30-6) 31-7] 28-0] 33-9] 34-8] 34-5] 35-0] 34-9] 45-8] 39-5 

a ne ae 6 qts./36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 53-4) 72-0) 90-6] 89-4) 74-4] 70-8] 73-2! 73-2] 72-€] 72-6] 73-8] 75-0! 76-8! 76-8 
Buttor, dairy...| 2 lb. 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 59-0 jeuali3i.2 109-4] 76-4! 96-6] 82-4) 72-8] 92-6} 88-2] 84-8] 88-6] 83-2! 78-8 

utter, cream- 

OGY es asad “ 125-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8) 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 55-3) 46-1] 40-7] 51-5) 49-6] 47-4] 49-0] 45-4] 43-2 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 16-1) 17-6) 18-5) 20-5) 21-4] 33-2] 40-2] 39-8) 30-5/§35-8]§31-4]§31- 1] §32-6)§30-8]§32-6/§33-8| §32-8 §32-9 
Cheese, new 1 “ |14-6) 15-7) 17-5] 19-1) 19-3) 31-1] 37-7) 38-4) 28-5]§35-8]§31-4/§31-1]§32-6]§30-8] §32-6]§33 -8] §32-8 §32-9 
Bread 1 sai). : “ 155-5! 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 64-5]/117-0/136-5 ya P 105-0}100-5)100-5)118-5)114-0}114-0)115-5}115-5/117-01115-5 
Flour, family.. “ 125-0} 28-0) 33-0) 32-0} 33-0] 67-0] 77-0 48-0) 45-0} 41-0) 60-0} 53-0] 52-0) 51-0] 49-0] 51-0] 50-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 “ |18-0) 19-5} 21-0} 22-0) 22-0} 40-0) 42-0 32. ' 28-0] 28-0} 27-0} 31-0} 29-0] 30-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-5} 31-5 
pee ha 2 “ 110-4) 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 11-6] 21-4) 33-4] 22-4] 18-6/§20-6/§20-8]§21-6/§22-0]§21-8] §21-2/ §21- -0/§20-4)§20-6 

eans, hand- 

picked 2.2... 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 11-8] 33-8) 23-8} 18-0) 17-8] 17-4] 16-8! 16-6] 15-8] 16-4] 16-6] 23-6] 19-8] 19-0 
Apples, evapor- 
ae: ie 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0} 13-0] 22-1] 27-9] 22-4] 23-0] 20-6] 18-9] 20-8] 19-9] 19-7] 20-8] 21-4] 20-9] 20-8 

runes, me ium 
ae ee ee 11-5) 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-5} 17-6} 27-5} 20-4] 18-9} 18-8} 15-9} 15-6] 15-7] 14-9] 13-4] 13-5] 16-3! 16-5 

Meet granulat- 

5 a ae ae 21-6] 22-0) 24-01 28-6) 22-4) 42-4) 78-0} 51-2] 33-6] 48-0] 47-6! 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 29-6] 28-8] 28.4 
se yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8} 10-3) 11-0) 10-4] 20-0} 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8) 22-8) 17-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-2! 14-0] 13-8] 13-6 
Tea, black..... % “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9) 8-8] 12-8 16-4) 14-1] 13-6]§16-1]§17-41§17-9]§18-0] §18-0|§17-9|817-7/$17-1 §17-0 
Tea, green......] 4 “ | 8-7] 8-7) Q-1) 9-3) 9-7] 12-1] 17-0} 15-4] 15-0/§16-1]§17-4]§17-9] §18-0]§18-0]§17-9 817. -7|§17-1/$17-0 
TOM eae 4 “ | 8-6) 8-8} 8-9) 9-4) 9-5} 10-2) 14-8] 14-2) 13-4] 18-4) 13-8] 15-1) 15-41 15-3] 15-3] 15-2] 14-7] 14-7 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1| 28-0) 30-3) 36-0) 43-3) 64-3/159-5) 48-5] 49-2] 40-5] 54-0] 49-1] 98-3] 56-6] 59-4! 42-2! 83-2] 79.3 
Vinegar........ sqt.| °7 7 7 8 8 +9 9 -9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 

j $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......]...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51112-57/15-99)12-68)10-26)10-64110-16/10-56 il- 3/10-80)10-87/11-01/11-67/11-24 





: j Cc. ; : C. Cc. C. 
Starch, laundry] 3 Ib. | 2-9} 3-0} 3:1; 3-2 3-2 4-6 48 5-2 £1 4-0 41 Gt 41 te re AS Adan 4, 
‘Coal, anthracite|'6 ton |39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 52-1] 71-8] 94-4/115-4/108-7/115+7/108-8/104-3/111- 0}104-21102-5)102-3]101-5)101-4 
al bitumin- 

d -7| 38-4) 57-8} 67-7| 83-4) 68-3) 74-2] 68-0) 64-2] 64-5] 64-3] 63-8] 63-2] 63-4 63-3 
Wood, hard.. “ ed.|32-5| 35-3} 38-8) 42-5) 43-8) 67-1] 79-7} 88-6) 78-1] 79-9] 78-0] 76-7] 76-7] 75-8] 75-6 76-9} 76-1] 75-8 
Wood, Ohta.) “ 122-6] 25-5) 29-4! 30-6] 34-2) 49-9] 61-4] 68-8! 58-1) 59-5! 57-5] 56-9] 56-01 55-6] 56-1 55-6} 54-0} 53-8 
‘Coal oil ee aaa 1 gal |24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 24-4) 26-8] 34-1) 38-6! 31-6) 31-5} 30-9] 30-6] 30-3] 31-7] 31-1 31-1) 31-2} 31-0 





$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ o 1, $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight’|...... 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-93] 2-73) 3-37) 3-95) 3-45) 3-61] 3-43] 3-33] 3-39] 3-32] 3-29] 3-29] 3-26] 3-25 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... } mo. [2-37] 2-89) 4-05] 4-75) 4-85) 4-66] 5-93) 6-63} 6-91) 6-92] 6-95] 6-90] 6-86] 6-85] 6-90] 6-96! 6-99! 7-00 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TT LOtale nce... tent oa: $-37!10 -50/12- 79/14 -02'14-32120- 01125 -34/23-31!20- 66/21 - 21/20 -58/20-82|21- 6421-02121 - 11/21 -30/21-96) 21-5 
eee eee IR AIRE CANAL PASE OVAL IO] wh: é 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


Se 3 $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.........: 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-37/12-80/16- 16/13 -23)10-47/11-15}10-63]10-59]11 - 62) 10-80/10-79|11-02/11-68) 11-23 
Prince Edward Island - ‘31 5-26] 5-81) 6-34} 6-55/11-01/14-47/11-91! 9-68] 9-63] 9-33] 9-56/10-73/10-01] 9-59] 9-93110-77|10-31 
New Brunswick...... +38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-21/12-50/15-97/13-03)10-54/10-90/10-54/10-49]11-84]10-83/10-83]10-92/11-49]10-90 
RPUGHOG feiss. ones be ee 5-15] 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-04/12-24/15-22/12-33] 9-82/10-41! 9-70|10-05/10-98]10-16]10-16]10-38/10-86|10-43 
Oyiterio. 652. ws. tas’ 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-29/12-57/16-07}12-65)10-20/10-59/10-05)10-36]11-48]10-87/10-93]10-96)11-62} 11-20 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19) 7-46} 7-87] 7-99/11-97/16-14)12-43] 9-92}10-06] 9-59]10-46]10-48110-10]10-53/10-61111-60|11-15 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-02/12-58/15-77/12-58] 9-82/10-32] 9-84]10-79]10-74]10-86]10-92111-19]/11-84|11-25 
Alberta. 278. 1.3. 2.08 6-02) 6-50) 8-00) 8-33} 7-99)12-72/15-99]12-48) 9-83]10-06} 9-90]10-79]10-56]10-62/10-78]11-23]11-93111-49 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90) 7-74] 8-32) 9-13] 9-12)13-08]17-07/13-67/11-43]11-27/11-11]11-85]11-90/11-72/11-84|12-04/12-71/12-46 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *¥For electric light and gas see text. 
*jAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1._RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Por =| % Bee Fs) a a ee 
LOCALITY | ot = S © z i 6) Bs is ae ao 2 3 2 g 
Sor S renee ee : ea | Sa | Fa | gs. 1 48 2 Fa 
a oO ) ~ cw —“ « 5st o ~ 
“2 lul | SSloe| #2] ae ee “45 | Sp] S970 |] Sd ag 
A aba eas & 2 Oa a2 § Re 4d ~2 
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Ba) oa|ee| fea) en) sk SNS Se jguea!| eae) fa oa 
oD) ae jae 7) n > =) Fy oD) faa faa fq 
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cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 


TeSy dnéys . tae. ee es 41-3 | 33°3 | 34-3 | 28-1 | 23 17-5 30 33°3 28-4 39-5 45-1 57-6 
2—New Glasgow.........- 35-8 | 33-3 | 30 23 18-5 15-5 25 31-7 25-8 38-7 40-5 
SP Manet aie atrs, sores tae eee 35 30 26 21 17 20 3 31 26 41-6 46-7 60 
Ae Ea likasce ses vente ats. 42-1 | 33-1 | 32-6 | 25-3 | 20-4 21 29-4 32-2 25-5 38-9 42-1 60 
Bee NWindsor Web esedes centies 30 30 28 22 15 25 ms 30 30 —_ — 60 
62 Urure Mesieado. nee ote 40 35 30 28 20 22 25 30 2h 2, 37°3 43 62 3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 30-8 | 28-8 | 27-5 | 21-5 | 19:3 15 25 29-3 25-5 38-6 43-9 56-7 
New Brunswick (average). .| 36-2 | 30-4 | 27-6 | 22-6 | 18-1 18-7 26-3 30-1 25-9 39-4 43-8 60 5 
S= Vignttoncanaas ive: te: 35-8 | 30-8 | 22-5 | 20 16 22 a 32-7 25-7 40-4 45 61-7 
GG Oe. SOD, Hanae al nalace Se. 36-7 | 28-9 | 28-8 | 22-3 | 19-3 16-5 29-3 29-3 25+3 87-2 40-8 59-3 
10—Pitederietons I. 0 ac = 38-8 | 381-7 | 31-7 | 25 19-2 17-5 23°3 30 26-6 39-7 45 62 
ff -Bathurstiues.aavee os: 33-3 | 30 27-3 | 23 18 — — 28-3 25 40-3 44-5 58-8 
Quebec (average).......---.. 31-9 | 29-4 | 29-2.| 21-3 | 16-6 20-1 30-0 27-2 25-6 38-4 4i-§ 61-8 
12=Quebec wa dee ste ee 33-2 | 80-6 | 27-4 | 22-1 | 16-3 22-7 33-4 27-6 26-8 41-8 42-5 61 
18= Three Rivers. .ceecra. « 32-5 | 29-3 | 33-3 | 20-3 | 16-3 21-1 26-5 26-4 25-9 39-6 45 63-9 
14=-Sherbrooke 0.52.7. 38-3 | 33 35-5 | 25-4 | 17-4 217 31-7 30 25-3 35-3 41-2 65 
15—Sorelier eee oe oe 2d Dil Zorn | 23 17 14 23-5 — 26 24-7 43-3 45 63 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 26-5 | 26-2 | 25-3 | 19-3 | 14-7 17-5 28-8 25 23-8 34 37°8 55-8 
17-—StsJohmisn sie a aes 35 35 30 25 18 20 25 — 24 — 40 62-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 24-3 | 24-7 | 24 19 14:3 20 29-5 23:3 24-6 387-5 45 60 
19-=Montreal'ss 151s Gut ea 5 87-2 | 32-7 | 34 21-2 | 16-7 15-5 32:2 29-5 26-5 37-2 39-8 62-9 
OGE EUW ie byte sterile ears 34-6 | 29-8 | 30-4 | 22-3 | 15-9 18-9 33-1 29-6 28-4 36-3 40-4 62-3 
Ontario (average)............ 37:6 | 32-8 | 29-8 | 24-5 | 19-9 27-6 31-9 39-8 28-0 38-5 42-6 61-6 
Ti —_Ottava.. slices pate 35-1 | 30 27-7 | 22-2 | 16-9 21-6 29-6 29-2 26-3 40 42-1 64-8 
99 Brock villO. ace ves #s> eye 39 34 29-3 | 21 16-4 24-2 30°38 32 27 43 45 60 
92> Kin@stOiass «= 1200 00 35-8 | 30-5 | 28-8 | 23-5 | 17 20-5 30-6 29-4 27-7 33°9 41-1 62-4 
DAS Belle valle tsetse eet 34 29-8 | 31-2 | 24-5 | 18-6 27-4 31-7 29-6 26-4 44 44.9 64-9 
95—Peterborough.......... 36-2 | 32-4 | 30-6 | 24-7 | 21-1 24-9 30-3 28-7 28-8 39°3 45 62-8 
26-= Osha Wasi sadee eh eats 39-5 | 35 29-7 | 24 21-7 31-2 33-5 31-7 28-7 Al 45 61-7 
D722 - Orulliawes inc saidotoaeee 34-9 | 29-8 | 28-6 | 23-7 | 21-2 27-7 30-7 29-8 28 37-2 41-2 60 
OR POTONGO. st aah, aes wee ths 40-1 | 34-3 | 32-2 | 25 22-4 28 35-8 30-7 27-1 40-9 46-4 69-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 40 35 31-1 | 27 18 30 32-5 32-5 31-5 39 41-8 60:5 
30 St. Catharines.......... 38 33°2 | 31 24-8 | 19-3 30 34 30-2 27-7 37-1 39-6 57-3 
31—Hamilton.............. 39-6 | 34-2 | 31-8 | 24-5 | 21-2 28-2 28°3 29-4 a 37°5 42 60-6 
39—-Brantiords .de.-te1e # ale 38-9 | 33-9 | 82-1 | 26-4 | 21-3 29 32 32 30°3 38-5 42 61-6 
B8=-Galur 2a ae ee 37-8 | 34 28-4 | 25-3 | 21-4 26-6 32°5 32-5 — 38-2 42-1 60-4 
S4-—Guelplyaras ss aca ger nee 35-5 | 31-5 | 29-2 | 24-4 | 20-5 29 33-3 27-9 25 37-2 41-7 59-2 
35—Kitchener.............. 37-5 | 33-8 | 27-2 | 25-2 | 21-6 30 35 30-1 — 34-7 38-8 60°3 
36—Woodstock..........+.. 37-8 | 83-5 | 29-8 | 25 19-7 27-1 31-3 31 25 36-7 39-7 58-7 
37—Stratiord, s2..:5-222 52. 37-5 | 33 28-5 | 23-3 | 22-3 28-6 30 29 27 33:7 40-3 61 
S88=Tondoner lie sta sls etee ere 38-7 | 33 31-2 | 25 19-7 27°3 30 30-7 27-6 38-2 42-9 59-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 38-5 | 34-7 | 29 24-8 | 21-1 29 30 30-2 29 39 41-9 62°9 
40+Chathamay ith sorties os 6 35-7 | 31-7 | 30-6 | 25-7 | 19 28-4 28-6 30 26-9 38°3 42-9 61-5 
Al Wanasor ii Qu.\reuye 2% 0 35-8 | 30-2 | 28-7 | 24-2 | 17-5 27-6 32 29-7 26 36-3 41-4 60-3 
ADEE SATTIA 14 hs Vale aes eke Ne 37-7 | 383-2 | 82-5 | 26-2 | 23 30 33°7 31-7 27-1 38 42-2 61-6 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 26:7 | 23 19-2 27-7 28°3 28-2 25 39-4 44-5 59-9 
4£4—North Bay. ..t2 sass sve 43-2 | 38-4 | 36-2 | 26-6 | 19-4 28 35 30-4 28-7 37-4 41-8 62-9 
A5—SudbuUBy ..\. de sd.’ ast «2 40-7 | 85-4 | 82-5 | 26-1 | 20-8 30 36°5 34°6 29-4 38-4 42-8 61-5 
A6=“Cobalt Luke Rss ee 88-3 | 38-7 | 28-2 | 25 21 26-5 — 35-7 30 39:7 43-1 64-5 
AT—— STi MAINS gees heise ss 6 eels 39 33°3 | 28-1 | 25 19-7 28-7 34 33:7 27-6 38-7 39 57-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38-2 | 33-9 | 28-9 | 24 17 27+9 29-5 31 32-7 39-6 43-1 61-2 
49—Port Arthur: 4.60. 0.20% 35-1 | 30 27-8 | 23-5 | 18-8 27-3 35 30-8 30:6 40-3 48-3 64-6 
50—Fort William........... 35-4 | 29-2 | 27-4 | 22-8 | 19-2 25 31 31-5 29-4 38-8 44-5 63-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 34-9 | 28-8 | 27-2 | 24-1 | 15-7 22-2 29-4 28-5 25-0 40-7 44-9 60-5 
51—Winnipeg............... 86-6 | 29-6 | 28-9 | 20-9 | 16-4 22 28-8 30 28 41 44-5 61-5 
KO Brandon tee nn sans eal 33-1 | 28 25-5 | 21-3 | 14-9 22-4 30 20 22 40-3 45-3 59-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 35-5 | 29-3 | 26-8 | 21-0 | 16-4 23°8 32-2 26-5 25-0 42-8 49-3 63-0 
HS— Reg Nan Gi adacrgtlatcraet 35 27-7 | 25-2 | 19-3 | 16-7 23-4 31-8 25-7 22-5 41-6 46-9 64-9 


54—Prince Albert.......... 
55—Saskatoon.............. 
56—Moose Jaw......--+-e0- 
Alberta (average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 
58—Drumbheller............ 
59—Hdmonton.......05 232. 
60—Caleary cue oo ssheaee 
OLimleth bridge. wou ane 
British Columbia (average). 


(OP aol MO ees Bhndon 5 one Doe 36-7 | 31-7 | 32 25 20 30 40 35-3 30 48 53 62 
63—Nelson..........+-+++6- 40 32-5 | 30 25 = 30 40 ae 30 47-8 53°6 62-1 
G4——Tirarle.b Aan cu pine tere 40 84-8 | 32-3 | 25-9 | 23-8 30-6 40 37 31:3 50-8 56-7 66-3 


65—New Westminster...... 
66—Vancouver............. 
G7—=-VACtOTIA sacle beastie 
68—Nanaimo,.......c00- 0 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
— 2 = f c ) 8 e. | 4 arg & : = 
—5 | oa % | sy y 3 ae gt S41) Sa} 8e s 33 iy 
eee Se see | oe Bee) fe ioe gee] ee) ee. 22) Bees | ok 
Sas |ees|Gi¢| ss | 88 | Bes) GS legos] 2S | 238 (8298) 58 | fas] By 
seo lSex less | Se | Se (Seal Se |eeSs] oR | aee Bo8nl oe | PHL | Be 
Bee | eee ses | $8 | 28 |Sa8| sh [sees BS | Se8 lszgs| 28 | SES] Ss 
ie) om = mM M o) ey oO he] fy Oo = A oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents} cents cents cents cents 
19-3 81-1 a2°2 13-0 57-8 e4-1 20-6 36-3 21-4 36-9 32-5 12-8 39-4 43-2 
15-0 35-6 — _— 54-2 18-7 18-1 29-8 21-9 42-5 36-3 12-2 41-5 45-7 
12 — —- — 60 18-8 16+4 28-3 21-5 51 41-1 13-15 39-5 43-2 
_ 35-40 _ ~- 50-60 18-8 19-8 81-7 20-3 39-3 36-3 12-13 43-6 45-9 
15 30 — — 50 19-4 16 83-6 20-5 36-8 35 10 40-7 46 
12 40 — vos 60 18-2 Ny 25-9 22-8 41-9 34 al2-5 35-2 42-6 
— — — — 50 18-7 18 33°8 24 _ 82°5 12 45 150 
20-22 BD _ — 50 18-4 21-5 25-3 22-2 43 +5 38-9 12 42 46-2 
15 40 — — 60 19-3 20 34 21-5 85-3 28-3 | b11-13 38-4 41-9 
16-0 36-7 — 10-9 57-5 19-4 18-2 32-9 21-2 36-9 33-4 12-1 40-4 44-8 
12 35 — 10 60 19 17-8 31-1 22 40-6 33-4 10-12 41-3 45-4 
18 35 — 10 60 19-3 U7 36-4 21-3 39-9 382°3 | a13-5 38-8 44.4 
20 40 — — 60 20 19-8 39 21-3 38-1 34-4 12 41-5 44.3 
14 — — —~ 50 19-2 18 25-1 20 28-8 — 12 40 45 
16-0 a1-i 28-4 9-3 57-9 21-2 21-4 30-5 21-8 39-3 54.8 12-6 37-2 40-§ 
10 25 25 — 50 21-3 22 26-3 21-3 40-3 35 14 35-7 40-1 
15 30-35 25 10 60 24 23 +3 29-4 23-7 4] 36-4 14 —— 40-6 
18--20 | 30-35 30 10 —- 22-7 22-5 32-7 21-9 39°7 33°9 | al2-5 85-7 40-5 
20 _— 15 a — —— — = 21-3 36-2 3b 12 40-7 
— — 20 _ _ _ — 26-8 20-3 32-9 30 10 38 40-6 
— — 380 10 60 22-5 20 37°8 20-4 87-4 35 10 40 39-4 
-- — n= 8 50 _- — 22-7 23-4 3 35 12-5 Bea 43-3 
12-20 | 29-42 25 8 60-75 19-4 22-1 33 20-3 44-6 37-5 15 38-9 41-6 
— 30 15 10 60 17-5 20 34-9 23-5 42-3 35°6 13 34-3 38-8 
18-3 31-2 23:8 11-3 60-0 20-4 20-0 38-7 20-7 36-2 yo | 13-6 39-7 42-5 
18 30 30 10 —_ 22-7 20-8 38 20 41-7 34-4 13 38 40-1 
17 35 35 10 — 20-7 18 86-5 21-2 33-7 32 12 4] 42-5 
15 35 25-35 10-20 — 19 18-8 33°9 18-6 85-3 31-1 12 37 40-3 
_— 30 25 —: — 20 21-7 36-6 21-2 28-2 25-5 10 42-7 42-4 
20 28 20 — 60 — 22-8 39-1 3-7 33°4 27-7 1D) 37-7 41-9 
— — —- — — 20 20:5 41-3 22-8 36-8 35 13-8 -— 42-2 
20 30 20-25 10 — 20 18-7 41-5 20-8 30 29-2 | all-4 40-8 43-8 
= 30-40 35 — 60 24-5 16-6 42-6 20-4 39-1 33-8 14 40-5 43-4 
20 35 25 — — 25 20-8 35-8 20-1 37-4 84-6 | b13 40-2 43-9 
— 35 25 — a 18-3 20-7 48 +3 19-2 37 34-4 14 40-5 41-7 
18 35 — — 60 18-5 19 46-1 19-9 87-5 34 13 39-2 43-2 
20 32 20-35 15 -— 19-5 19 31-1 19-4 36°3 31-7 2 40-6 40-8 
15 35 20 12 — 20-5 22-6 38-1 19-9 33-9 30-2 | al1-8 35-2 41-6 
20 — 25 — — — 20-5 42-2 19-6 35-4 31-6] 212-5 39-4 41-7 
— — 23 — 50 19 22 29-6 18-3 31-6 27-2 13 38-7 41-4 
20 28 25 12-5 — 19 — 35-8 19-7 82°5 -- 12 40 40-3 
20 34 22 8 50 20-3 21-9 89-1 19-5 31-8 28:2} a12-5 39-2 40-6 
15 25 15 — — 19-2 18-7 41-2 20-2 34-1 — 11 38 42 
16 32 15 — 50-60 21-1 22 46-6 20:7 32-2 31-3 14 41-7 43-3 
18 35-37 | 18-25 12 —_— 20-4 3°2 37-8 19-5 31-1 28-1} b12 39-7 42-6 
20 2 a= — 19-8 19 45 18-9 35-4 34-3 14 —- 42-8 
— — —_ — — 20 20 40-5 20-8 34-2 31-5 12 38-5 42-5 
a 20 _ — 17-6 18 34 18:5 29-1 25-4 13 39+2 41 
— -- — 10 ao 20-5 22 40-2 23 38-1 34 15 = 40-7 
_ 25-30 25 10 a 21-7 18-6 So 23 43-8 39-9 15 37-9 43-5 
— 25-30 15 — 70 21 20 32-2 25-4 47 Alsi sy bis —— 45-7 
— — 20 -- - 22 — 26-4 23-7 44.7 40 al6-7 ~ 43-1 
— 30 25 — “= 19-7 18-5 44-8 21-4 45-2 41-2 14 42 43-1 
— 25-30 | 20-25 — — 22-5 15-8 39-5 21-5 43-7 32:74 al2<b 45 46 
— 5 — — 60 20 18 8 43-5 20-3 37-1 84-7 | 912-5 40 45-7 
_— — 19-0 — — 22-2 19-8 35-1 20-7 36-0 30-0 12-5 87-2 41-0 
20-28 | 28-37 16-24 12 —- 21-6 18-8 40-2 19-1 38°3 31-8 | bi3 37-6 42-1 
_— _ 18 — _ 22-7 19-8 30 22-3 33-6 28-1 12 36-8 39-8 
27-5 30-0 16-5 16-3 — 24-8 22°5 36-1 22-0 34-2 29-0 13-3 36-3 43-0 
25-30 30 15 —- _ 25 21-6 38-9 19-7 35-4 28:7 14 38-7 43-6 
0 30 — 12-5 — 25 20 33-3 25 35 30-8 12- 34-5 44-1 
25-30 30 -- 20 — 24-5 23-4 31 21-3 33-4 28-5 13 35-5 41-1 
25 30 18 — — — 25 41 21-9 33 28-1 14 36-3 43-1 
22°3 28-1 17-3 17-5 _ 23°93 23-4 35-6 21-3 3:4 26-5 12-3 38-2 44.2 
_— 35 20 —_ —_ 21-2 26-2 32°8 23-7 28-6 20-8 12 38-5 45-4 
25 30 18 — — 25 25 30 22 37-5 30 al3 —— 43-8 
25 23-25 — 15 _ 23-5 22°7 32-2 22 32-7 26-1 al2-5 35-9 42-9 
20-22 | 24-29 14 — — 24-8 21-2 41-3 19-8 35-6 29-4 12 41-5 44-1 
18 25 -- 20 = 24 21-8 41-8 19-2 32-8 26-4 12 ou 44-8 
22-5 27-6 18-8 17-4 — 23-0 23-1 41-0 23-0 37-5 33-0 13-1 42-5 46-3 
25 30 20 18 — 25 25 42-5 26-7 37-7 322215 812-5 — 47 
30 35 20 20 — 26 26 38-8 23 «8 36-4 31-7 | al4-3 42-5 45-3 
30 35 20 20 — 25 25-8 34-4 23-6 41-8 38-3 | al4-3 45 48-3 
—_— 25 — 15 -~ 21-6 20-7 41-6 20-6 34-7 30-8 11-1 42-6 44-8 
— 21 15 14 — 21-2 19-4 42-5 19-8 35-1 31-4 11-1 42-7 45-5 
15 25 — 15 ~ 21 21-1 42-5 19-9 34°5 30-9 | al4-3 41-9 45-8 
20 25 — — — 22-5 25 44.3 24-4 33-7 29-5 | al2-5 40 46-5 
15 25 — 15 — 21-7 22-5 41-4 25 46 38-8 | al4-3 _ 47-5 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


















Canned Vegetables 































4 Ss hak das 4 
ae, Weg 2 re Bie Aas J 
ge Be Oo kr peed Bee) ged a a 
Locality Sk is! = aN 4, a he on is a8 
28 ‘3 -'2 eeS| 8 38 as Bg Bats 
pea Sr een ede lee ae a: | 88 eo 
o— = Ho y| So, cok=) eo om ° 
Sa al Ned | wee ly Se |e || eee ieee) Wee 
Aa S28 | Ch | S40 | oo 28 oe. 6 Ste 
oO Q a fy ea ee = H Ay 
Ligh pit RL? be 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)..........---+--- 32°9 7-7 18-3 5-0 6-3 10-3 12:3 16-3 16-5 16-3 
Nova yeh (average).......22---6+> 32-5 8-2 17-8 5-6 6-5 9-9 14-6 17-6 16-4 16-7 
A—Sydney i)... ce eee Let ok 32-9 8 17-6 5-6 6-6 10-1 14-2 17 16-4 16-7 
9—New Glasgow...-----+e+eee ee 31-8 | 8-8-7 17-2 5:5 6-1 10 13-4 16-6 15-4 15-4 . 
SEUN MNELrSth siecle aiele> soil «i-th eke aul 8-7 17-1 5-4 6-4 9 13-3 17-3 16-6 15-3 
LET a Peas aay eletele: tae al takolay ste 33 8 18-4 5-4 6:8 9-7 15-7 17-6 15- 16-5 
WV TSO: Le tek aie oi biter slots 34 8-3 19-3 6-3 6-7 10 16-5 19-3 18- 18-7 
GET Pee Nek ieee elle Seto orks 32 8 16-9 5-5 6-3 10-3 14-2 17-6 16: 17-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30 7-4 18 5-4 5-8 10 15 16-1 14- 15-6 
New Brunswick (average).......--- 31-9 8:9 18-3 5-5 6-2 10-3 14-0 16-1 16: 45-7 
BEMOnCEOUM ss. ec iron +o cslet eptee elke 34-1 8-7 17-9 5-8 6-4 12 14-4 16-3 15- 4 
GIES E Oh MeN i iabievemtn « lete cushy t-te 32-1 8-7 19-3 5-1 6-2 9 12-5 16-3 15- 3 
1O==E red erictOn |. {sues sete seis sicts 31-4 8-7 17-8 5-3 6-3 10-1 15-2 16-1 16: 3 
{i= Bathuraty sais he eee 30 8-7 18-3 5-8 5-7 10 14 15-7 17- 8 
Quebec (average)....----+--.--+ es 29-6 6-4 17-5 5-1 6-4 9-2 12:3 44-9 15- 3 
12—Quebée ls... 80a eee ake a sh 30-6 | 5-5-8 16-9 5-4 6-4 9-6 12-8 15-3 15- 3 
18—Three Rivers...0...-..8-.3-+-% 31-9 6 18-9 5-3 6-7 9-1 13-4 14-8 18: 6 
d4—"Sher brooke!) hie ve si ateles oe 30-9 6-6-7 16:8 5 6-3 9-5 12-2 15-5 16- “1 
{Bo SOrek eel aiie te deletes Mesle oe meeraist 28 6 18-4 4-5 6 8-8 11-6 15-1 15- 6 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 25-8 5 16-9 4-4 6 9-1 12-4 14-5 14. 9 
PSOE TOW Si tessa e's > ee aceetsrn's ee 30°7 | 6-7°3 17-2 @ 6:8 9-1 12-7 14-4 15 5 
18—Thetford Mines..;...5.5...5---) 28-8 6-7 17-6 5-5 6-7 8-4 13 15-2 17: 3 
fO-Montrodli ae atl nes ayece 31-1 6-8-7 18-2 5:3 6-1 9-8 11-9 6) 14- 
POET al ee Mere aici cena es 28-4 | 5-3-8 16-7 5-2 6°3 9-1 10-6 14-2 14- “1 
Ontario (average).....----.-2eeeeeee 33-4 7:4 17-7 4-7 6-1 10-9 12:6 45-7 15- 5 
OHO Paw alti ccs siemieeee eee eee 35 -7-8-7 17-9 5-6 6-4 10-9 11-7 15-5 15- 3 
99 Maprockevilless bees tides isle cies se 29-5 6-7 15 YE 6-7 10-2 12-7 15 15- ‘7 
OR Kan Stow ie tere eee oe Soe Belo 7-3 14-7 5-1 5-4 9-6 12-1 14-8 14- 9 
OUBEP Gila lO iss poteietae tele elt ere a tate 31:6 6-7 16°5 4-3 5+5 11-4 11-4 14-6 14- 6 
95-“PeterbOrough.:.2... acs 2 -e 32-8 7-3 17-3 4-8 5-7 12-7 12-6 15 14- | 
SROs haw Beeps eet ntiiee sale 36-2 7 Suley pee ee 4-1 6-5 11-2 12-7 15-3 14- 8 
SPT a repel basctle! mela ab ol ete eens Oi 34:4 Ga 18-5 4.9 5-6 11-5 12-9 16:3 16: 15-7 
D8 ST Or On eOwy.t. delete ei lee nemreeet 35°3 7-3-8 18-3 4-8 5-9 9-9 11:6 16 15- +4 
S0-SNiamara Walle. iats su d.inewmss oe 36-4 8 18-5 5 5-7 10-7 13-2 15-6 16- 2 
30st. Watharines.niy. 2 /e uae. eh 30:7 7°3 17-5 4-6 6-1 11-4 11-5 14-5 15- “1 
OF a tONe La tos cae etsiae sees aon 36-1 7°3 18-2 4-5 6-2 11-5 11-9 15-7 15- 
S90 SB PantrOrdlsj.siests tests ao oats Hee 34-1} 6-7-8 17-7 4-1 5-4 12 12-6 15-2 14- +9 
DEES a lt Wi as ccbtetaeioed sole atin eters cae 35-2 6:7 17-9 4-4 6-5 11-9 14 15:5 15- 9 
SUES elie. ite wetness ates eat 32-9 Vege} 18-7 4-6 6-1 11-9 12-7 16-2 16- “1 
OR LET CHONG! cides tit-lale oe wee site 33-2 6-7 18-3 4 5-5 11-3 11-3 14-6 14- 6 
SEEING OdStOElE a iiienae see sen ek ce 34:2 |6°7-7:3 17-5 4-3 5-4 10-3 12-5 15 . 14. ‘7 
BLU rat CONG anche tetey aoe Le Dae 31-8 7:3 17-8 4-2 6-7 11-4 2-6 15-9 15- 2 
AQLeM And Ondey se dies dae ane eee cane 33°3 7-7-3 17-9 4-5 5-7 10-2 12-4 16-1 15- “4 
BH AEGE I GUM AG sts) Aelaheleieloiaaiys mais toe 32-9 |7-3-8-7 18-2 4-7 6-1 11-8 13-4 17-2 16- “1 
AQ-= Chatham: oJ: o264 tater tom eek 32- 6-7 17-3 4-5 5-6 10-1 13-1 15-6 15- +8 
AAW aNASOL dks ihclhe adetelwidls Bait aren't 32-1 8-9-3 18-1 4-6 6 11 13-1 15-3 16- +9 
AQCMS Srnia elec tiiete ttle tame le te ote 33-5 7:3 17-7 4 5-6 9-6 41-1 15-3 14- 8 
43-2 '(yeven SOUNG ois ode Jieige Mere cet 33-1 | 7-3-8 18-6 4-2 5-3 9-9 13-1 16-2 15- 5:9 
ALENT OTL EDaly cide chtaeelelgee a etal ore, oie 31-7 8 16 5:5 6-7 10-6 13 15-5 14- 4 
ABS nd bury. cise at ade ete moenas oe 31-6 | 8-8-7 16-7 5-4 7:3 9-8 15-4 16-4 16- 3 
46—Cobalt.......++eeer sees eee eens 36-4 8-3 19-5 5-7 7+5 10-6 14-7 19 18- 8 
47—Timmins...... Oe ee Ea 31:8 8:3 17 5-1 6-7 10-6 12-3 15-4 15: 
48--Sault Ste: Mariers..4:5430.5 5 33-2 8 18-3 5-3 if 11-5 13-8 15-8 15- 4 
49—Port Arthur........-.-....005: 34-6 6-7 20 4-9 6 10-1 11 16-3 16- 15-9 
50—Fort William saith a mates oe 32-3 6-7 17-4 5-1 6 10-2 11-4 16:3 14. 15 
Manitoba (average) et eee ee 34-5 7-0 18-9 4-9 6-4 Wii 12-4 18-1 18- 17-9 
Freee hat ont afer cue ee Gg rs ee ita Biot enaoe: 34-5 16:4-7 19-8 4.7 6-7 10:8 12 17-8 17- 17-2 
PAU ra TiCOnie's © cle se tlle cco aks ala tte woke 34-4 |6-9-7-7 18 5 6 11-3 12-7 18-4 18- 18-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 33°2 7-4 19-1 4-9 6-3 10-3 12-1 18-4 18- 18-6 
58 —Regina........+seseeeceeeeeees ORM Gn4 8. TUM. L.3 4-9 6 11-8 11-5 18-9 19- 18-8 
h4— Prince Albert... gas. s4. tetas de 30-4 7:2 20 4-9 5:6 8-9 12-4 18-3 18 18 
HO Mae eAtOON «eon aeaca A eee elke ae 34 8-8 17: 5 6-7 9-8 ls 7 18-1 19- 19-2 
BG MOOSE UAV Ul los cdhliis clateite tnak ag 34:6 6-4 20 4-9 6-7 10-6 12-9 18-4 17- 18-4 
Alberta (average)..........--..+-+4- 34-3 8-5 19- 5-0 6-4 19-6 10-5 17-2 18- 18-7 
HV MediGinerrlatsnciaects come steer +e 35-4 8 20 4-9 6-6 11-7 10-4 17-8 19 18-3 
5S rumhellerstes cc shes dees steeins 37-5 8-9 20 5-3 6-9 11-2 11-2 Lead 18- 20 
5O—= Wd mOnton as Grose «le ee ee 31-3 8 19- 4-9 5-8 10 10-2 15-9 19-2 18-6 
60—Calgary.........-seceeeeeeeees 36:3 8-8 18- 4-9 6-5 10-8 10-7 17-1 18-8 18-4 
61—Lethbridge. SE Ts RN Pas he SRE 31 8-10 18 5-2 6 9-1 9-8 17-3 17-3 18 
British Columbia (average)......... 34-5 9-6 20- 5:3 6-7 9-1 9-2 16-8 18-4 18-0 
62-2 Orie! siahcc hk Behe ee Pow as 35-4 10 16 5:3 6-1 10-8 10:3 17-9 19-2 19 
63—Nelson...........20eseeeee sees 35 10 18- 5:5 6:4 9-3 9-8 18-1 20- 20-4 
64—Trail........ io die hs Buhid se ere Bele a3 31-7 9-1 18 5-4 6-4 9-3 9-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 35 8-3-9-5 21: 5-2 6-5 7-9 7-8 15-7 16-9 16 
66—Vancouver.......-.60+-ee eee eee 33-9 18:3-9-5 22. 5-2 6-3 9-5 8-6 14-9 18-7 16 
67—Victoria........-.05..eeeseeees 34-9 10 23 - 5-1 7 8-6 8:5 16-1 16-3 16-7 
68—Nanaimo..............0seee ee: 35 10 22°5 5-2 7-8 9-4 9-7 18-1 19-2 19-7 
69—Prince Rupert...............-. 35 10 22°5 5:6 7:3 8-3 9-7 18:8 17-9 17-5 
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: Potatoes Apples as 
= 2 aay: P| & : q 
r=) - 5 2 a a Cae g £ ; 
S ba a be cohee | mae i Es A og 5 
Sa a rd col ion dO S os Sa ge -6 
>a ® : ° om be he ge oo nS) =e 
oa |. hs 6 e ae 45 Bee | Pe = 2.0 Sa EES) ape 
~H2 |] 7? = al ame aoe athe | eee | let & 3 3 8 Oe oe 
OS ag S = Gy 0) ae in S yo ae Sn a 
3oO°9 20 Be ey 2O eH as i aiie es: Ee ge am a) Ro 
oom ge od 6) Eo pa Ra BOW 3 as an Sm om 
aa fe) ay Ay a ca ath a 6) S 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-5 5:3] 2-378 45-® 26-1 20-8 16-5 16-4 18-7 66-9 26-8 56-5 42-0 
9-6 5-4) 1-772 33°6 32-3 29-0 16-3 15-3 18-6 63-8 27-7 55-4 41-2 
9-6 5-9 2-03 Bt olla eae 20 16-4 15-4 20-5 52-3 26-8 OO BISA 1 
9-4 5 1-82 PEs ill Be ee al ice eee 16-8 15-4 17 64-5 27-9 55 35 2 
10-2 4-8 1-56 2903) 0. . pene 21 16 15 18-7 BD 27-8 50 47-5 | 3 
9-1 5-3 1-85 38-1 Soe SM are kon ce 17-3 14-8 19 72 27-1 57-5 39:3 | 4 
9-7 6 1-77 30 p72 eee 20 15-5 16 SE FS len rectly ee SOMME aR 45 5 
9-6 5-1 1-60 31-8 25-8 19 15-9 15-4 17-7 75 26-7 64-3 39:2 | 6 
9-5 5-8 1-575 eal AM Nes. (i a 16-7 14-3 16-2 72 27-6 54 42-55) 7° 
9-1 5-7 1-568 32-4 27-1 18-5 16-7 14-9 18-5 68-8 28-0 55:8 46-7 
9-7 5-2 1-63 30-6 36-7 19-3 15-8 15 18 70 29-2 57°3 50 8 
9-9 5-7 1:78 37-2 23-3 18-3 17-3 14-3 17-8 63-8 26-1 50 41-5 | 9 
8-6 5-9 1-61 34-3 21-4 18-3 16-7 14-9 18 72°5 27-6 60 45-8 |10 
8 6 1-25 Qo lee 17-9 af 15-3 ZO} Wa eta ean OTs Dal eeetraeters aie 49-3 111 
9-3 5-8 | 1-879 36-2 28-6 19-5 15-7 16-2 17-4 79-1 26-0 61-8 38-1 
10 5-7 1-83 35°8 24 19-6 17-3 16-1 17-5 86-9 25-8 66 38-7 112 
9-7 8 1-78 35-6 26-3 20-6 15-3 16-3 BAN bes ii, Me ba 26-7 65 40 13 
9-4 5-6 1-73 32-8 epligal 20-7 13-4 17-2 17-9 68 27-1 63 41-1 |14 
9-8 6-1 2-04 4060 15, 2. eee 17-8 15 16-6 17-9 71-3 DENA is ye ee 39:4 |15 
8-3 5 1-88 tA SIA Pe 18 15-3 16-5 AE sacy de Moen ae 25-6 52-5 39 16 
10 5:8 1-80 Soi ee ae . 18-8 16-5 15 GOT he LO AT 2663 b oteaw air eats 38 17 
7-5 6-2 1-88 36 30° 20 18-3 17 17-2 87-5 OF TH Reread oe 41-6 |18 
9-4 D 1-98 37-3 32-8 20-6 16-1 16-4 16-9 81-6 25-7 61-4 38-1 |19 
9-4 4-9 1-99 36-9 27-3 19-8 14-4 14-5 gO he eee 24-5 62-7 B20 
9-5 5-3 | 2-226 42-4 25-0 20-4 17-4 16-2 19-2 64-7 26:5 54-0 38-7 
9-6 5-2 | 2-09 41-2 29-5 20 16-8 15-4 19-9 61-2 27-5 52:5 40-6 {21 
9-6 6 2-03 40 DS Spal Meee tet 18 16 16-7 65 25-7 57 39-3 |22 
9-3 6 2-02 40-9 SO nmeeeiy hes 16-7 15-9 18-1 72-5 27-8 56 38°8 123 
9-8 5-2} 2-33 46-9 19-7 18 16-2 14-9 18-2 (fs) 28-4 50:7 36-7 (24 
9-1 6-3 Daly 39-3 DG Aaa» At 17-5 15 19 75 27-6 57-5 38-3 125 
10-6 5-1 2-10 42 De SMe tes 18 15 PAU Wie lo Ste 28-5 67 40 {26 
10:3 5-2 1-99 38-6 OIE GH. we ee 17-2 17-3 19-8 73-3 26-7 Bi 36-4 127 
9-5 5-6 | 2-20 42-2 22-2 21 16-3 15-4 18-4 70-1 26-1 56-4 37-1 |28 
10-9 5-3 2-47 43-6 Dib Sapeeee A tt 18 17-9 Soh Aine ee 26-4 52-5 40-4 |29 
10-9 5) |) .2°36 43 +4 DAME ee keh 18-4 15-7 20 64-7 25-6 48-5 40 {30 
9-8 5:4 | 2-09 41-4 ESM eek Re 16-1 15-6 18-6 52:5 24-6 AT 35°7 131 
9-2 5 2-08 39°3 LUG Ieee aaa 15-6 16-1 18-1 56 24-7 54 36°8 |32 
9-6 5-3 2-12 41-8 DY Ga ae arso ohs 15-2 16-4 19-3 55 24-5 50 36-9 |33 
10-1 4-9 1-89 40-3 Ue ib eee 17-2 16 192 We, hich a 25-6 54-5 37-2 134 
9-5 4-6 1-98 37-4 33-2 25 18 14-7 18-7 60 23-8 54:5 35°5 135 
7:2 5 2-25 39°5 LGe SMa MAS, 18 15 1G 917 CHM Ss lees 25 55 SPAS 
8-1 eal eae 26 41-6 1Ge Ua Se te 17-2 16-6 18-6 65 26 58-7 39-2 137 
8-4 4-4} 2-08 38-6 23-6 16-5 14-7 TESS) (Ue caalb ce Las De OO BE Doin la deen cee 36138 
8-9 4-8 | 2-27 42-3 Qe Fame ee Ee 16-7 15-6 18-9 71-7 26-9 50 37°3 139 
8-8 4-1 2-21 39-7 PPA) | A Be A 17-4 15-2 19 63-3 25-9 49 35-6 |40 
9-7 4-8 | 2-25 40-4 Socom sae. wt 17-7 16-7 18-6 70 Q5=G0)tckaneee 40-3 141 
9-2 Bed) 2625) 41 DOC OM RR: ‘eral 16-2 16-2 NO) Idee meats a OF Nu dtaeas teens 34-4 |42 
9-4 5-4 | 2-05 38°3 LG QUHE 2) Ate 17-5 15-8 19-1 50 29-4 51-7 36-6 143 
10 Hea eae AO Ree. dara 20 16-2 15-7 20-2 58 27-8 53-2 41-7 144 
10-4 6-2 | 2-44 AS. Gillies ees ae 23 +3 17 18-2 21-6 66-7 27-5 60 43-2 145 
Or Qh Ot) Fw | 62=30 48-6 82-5 21-5 17-6 19-7 DA 75:8 28-6 62 46-4 |46 
10-4 6-6 | 2-40 53 25 20-2 17 16-4 19-6 64-5 26 54-5 43-6 147 
9-1 5-8 | 2-38 44-8 30:8 20 17-1 16-8 20-7 65-7 28-3 48 39-5 148 
8-4 4-8 | 2-74 50 35 20-1 18-3 16-2 20-4 60-9 25-7 48-6 38-7 149 
10-3 4-9 | 2-81 50-7 35 19-7 19-2 16-6 21-6 60-5 26-8 52-4 41-8 |50 
9-9 5-4 | 3-260 GO Fcc RAY 20-8 16-4 17-2 20-0 61-2 27:8 56-3 43-8 
10 SPD) || Moe lo SOP GR. ooh ei te 19-9 16-2 16-2 19-5 58-4 26-2 51-8 41-9 |51 
9-8 3) | moced GLa ack ok te 21-7 16-6 18-1 20-4 63-9 29-3 60-8 45-7 |52 
10-3 5-7 | 3-608 De OR aes. oc 21-1 17-1 18-3 20-6 65-2 26-1 61-4 48-2 
10-2 5-9 | 3-16 D9 Pais ce ek, 19-5 18-6 18-3 20-8 65-3 26-5 62-2 47-4 153 
11 6-2 | 2-76 5D.0 Dene. oe 233 15-8 20 21-9 69-2 26-7 58-7 49-2 154 
9-3 oe Gt || Soe Le Hoe Salis bse 21-7 16-7 16-4 19-8 61-3 24-9 58-1 48-4 155 
10-5 a 2-94 50 ike es ok 20 17-3 |, 18-4 19-9 64-9 26-1 66-6 47-8 |56 
9-5 4-5 | 3-206 59 AS 22°8 15:8 17-4 19-5 69-0 27-4 59-6 50-1 
10-2 4-4] 38-44 65: Ailes eae 22-1 14-6 18 21-6 68-6 28-7 65-8 52-8 |57 
10 5 SUD Ell. dee RA OOo eee 27-5 17:5 18-8 18-8 70 28-8 65 55 58 
9 4-6 | 2-45 Le | ae eee 20-7 15-6 16-4 18-8 64 25-9 55-1 48-2 159 
9-4 4-4 | 3-50 TBs Birt 18-7 16-1 16-7 19-6 67-9 26-5 54-6 47-3 |60 
8-8 4-3 2-89 HYS\. |S = 25 15 17-3 18-5 74:5 27-3 bi 47 61 
9-1 4-6 | §-444 GS 2h ee sci 22-9 15-3 16-3 17-0 67-4 279-1 58-2 48-7 
10-8 4-3 | 3-67 OLB M eh de 23-5 16-2 15-8 17-5 76-7 30 60 50 {62 
9-8 4-6 | 3-62 GSeSaii ys. sels 25 17-2 16-3 19-1 72:5 31-3 61-3 52-5 |63 
8-8 5 3-53 PoiqDI).\\aee, OF 25 14-2 17-7 16-7 65 26-7 53-3 47-5 |64 
7:9 4-3 | 3-00 DacOMtae dss. oy 17-5 14-9 14-5 14-4 61-3 25-1 56-3 44-4 165 
8-7 3-8 | 3-33 GR Piltoends ee ts 20-4 13-7 15 15-3 61-7 24-9 54 45-8 |66 
8-1 Se i Bro G4 Dat isate aha: 24 14 15-9 14-6 64-8 26-1 57-8 47-2 |67 
10-2 5-4 | 3-28 DU eee Meme Shock os 16-2 17-8 18-9 67-5 fi 60-8 48-3 |68 
8-8 5 3°37 DD UM alias elas 25 16-3 17-1 19-6 70 25-8 62 53-8 ky 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


































4 i=) 
Sugar E gb e. 4 rf 3 
; >| so | 8 of | 8 Pe -8 o 
2 | Peo tee) ip el ee emia ace 58 § 
ua | 2 a aed Bea a 5 o.5 2 
Locality Se i Seo ey oe le Ae ee or BH Be 
BS | oS POT] | pakd =e) ae ie} pare! Sy 96 
Ba 0| BS see] Ss ae BE gm an =o s+ 
EO |S 5, San) Br -~etls ae ae S hy a8 an 
a5 Sloe 8 SSa) BX |4a| SH | Se | ga | gu "8 
Crt Alby Oe 'é) > oD Ay 6) wa o7) < 
cents | cents cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 7-1] 6-8 27-3 15-6 | 3-3 66-5 57-6 12-2 6-2 16-216 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-4 | 7-0 98.5 | 13-0] 3-5 | 65-6] 46-8] 13-3 6-7 15-833 
1—Sydney..... Oa Sars 7-2 7 27-4 15-9 3:5 73°3 63-3 12-5 6238] Ee eee 
2—New Glasgow........ 7:3 6-9 28-4 12-8 8°3 63°3 39 13-3 Te Dalene tole 6s 
BA MNCrse... doeres sesteae 7-4 7-1 26°7 11 3:8 70 37-5 13-3 Oe OA. Somers 
A TPAlitant aac chee 7-1 6-8 30 13-3 3-1 60 60 13-7 6-7 15-00 
B= WindsOL... ties ciseets we 7:7 7-2 30 12-5 OO Ptede chs Gas 47-5 13-5 7 16-50 
G— ELON. b ete sans cede iW cal 28-3 12-3 | 3-4 61-4 33-7 13-3 6-6 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7 6-4 28°3 15 3°6 67°3 47 14 6-6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-2 | 6-7 27-3 13-1 | 3-2 69-5 39-6 12-5 6-3 16-625 
8—Moncton........-6+6- 77 lia 29-7 13-2 | 3-2 68-7 42 14-2 5-9 216-50 
O=— St JoOMn Mi sesiastasereel 7-1 6-5 26-3 12-4 3 71-8 42-2 12 71 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-2 6-9 28-1 13-3 2-8 65 36-8 11-6 6-2 16-00 
Pi —Bathurst..26. sh as 6:8 6-1 25 13-3 3°6 72:5 37-5 12-3 6 18-00 
Quebec (average).........- 6-7 | 6-4 27-0 14-5 |] 3-3 63-2 61-8 11-1 5-7 15-347 
12—Quebec.........-.++6- 6-5 6-2 26-6 16-4 3-1 71 63-2 10-5 6-2 |14-00-15-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-2 6-7 28 14 4-1 58:3 70 11-8 6-4 15-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 6-4 6-2 26-9 15:3 2-9 60 58-6 11 5-5 115-75-16-25 
IG—Sorel.. juss «2 ete ae 7-1 6-6 28-2 11-4 3:5 61-7 65 10-5 5-6 |14-50-14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-4 6-1 26°3 13-1 4 61-7 60 10 5-5 |14-50-15-50 
ESS) RA 0 or ep ae re 6-6 6-3 27-7 15-3 3°4 62-5 70 11-5 6 15-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 7-1 6:5 28 14-7 3:1 61-7 51:3 12-2 5:3 16-50 
19—Montreal............. 6-5 6-3 26 15-3 2-9 59-6 60-9 10:5 5-5 |15-75-16-25 
POS EIN see Geet eho ee 6-8 | 6:7 25°5 15 3-1 72-5 57-5 11-7 5-5 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-9 6-7 26-2 13-9 3:3 67-9 59-7 11-4 6-0 15-708 
lO Lttawacii ashes) ace 6-7 | 6:3 27:3 14-1 | 2-8 76-1 61 11-4 6-2 |15-25-15-75 
99 Brockvillowiy ««ajeste oe 6-7 6 28 13 4 66-7 53:3 11-3 7 15-00 
23— Kingston. ......0s000 6-5 6-1 26-2 12-4 3:5 68-1 56-7 11-1 6-1 - 14-50 
94——Belloville. a. «eas 0 6-7 6-5 25 14-2 3°2 61-7 63-3 11-5 5-5 115-00-15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 7-1 6-7 25-7 14-4} 3:5 70 54:3 10-6 6:3 15-2 
26—Oshaw2......-.sseee- 6-7 6:7 26-5 12-2 2-9 67-5 60 12-5 7 15-50-16-00 
Di OTUs deteele 200 te bte 6-8 6-5 25 14-4 3:6 66-7 52-8 11:3 5-6 |16-00-16-50 
JS— MOONE cos. sales «2% eros 6-6 6-4 24-8 12-7 3 64-2 56-9 10 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls PEAS LS oe 6-6 6-6 25 15-1 3°5 70-6 62 10-6 5-9 |g13- 75-14-25 
30—St. Catharines. ...4.3. 6-9 6-7 24-7 12-7 3°6 65 57-5 11-6 6-7 |g13-50-14-00 
31——Phamil toasts ..\s20 sas 6-5 | 6-4 26-6 12 3-1 67-1 55 9-8 6 15- 
39 —BrantiorGsciiea sia» 468s 6-6 6-3 26-8 13-5 3-8 70-4 65-7 10-3 6-4 |14-75-15-25 
B8— Galt tb nacido s sles wets 7 6-8 25 13-9 2-8 65 66-7 10-4 6 15-50-16-00 
SA—Gurelp ies odtiecie sic ae'e & 7-1 7-1 26:2 12-7 4 70 56°7 11-5 6-2 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-9 7 24-8 12-7 3 65 57 10-9 5-1 {15-00-15 -50 
36—Woodstock........... 6:3 6 25 13-3 3 70 50 11 6-3 15-50 
87—-Stratlords ke... «sakes 6:7 6:7 24-9 13 2:9 67: 52-8 10-9 5-8 |15.50-16-00 
S8—THOndons wieitsie wae ee 6-9 6-7 25°4 14 2°9 64: 54-8 10-4 5-4 16-00 
39—St. Thomas!......... 7-2 1 26 13-7 3°7 70- 68-7 12-4 6-7 |16.00-16-50 
40—Chatham PEO Ie OE 6-6 6-5 25-4 13-3 3:2 64: 70 10-9 5:7 15-00 
41—Windsor Ns. OEE OC 6-6 6-6 25-6 14-1 3-1 63° 60 10-1 6-3 |g15-50-16-00 
AQ=——Sarniad ..c..haee a nels 6-8 6-8 25 13-7 2°8 65 71-7 10-7 6 7 ¥15-50 
43—Owen Sound.........- 6-7 6-5 25 13-1 3:7 70: 59-7 j1-1 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 7:5 7:2 28-4 15-4 3 75 60 13-3 6-2 16- 
45—Sudbury...-.seecsees 7:5 7-1 28-2 17-5 3:5 73 70 15 5-4 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt BT Aes yaces a ee 8-1 7:3 31-1 15-4 4 72: 50 14-5 6-4 18-00 
47—Timmins...... seemees 7:6 7:3 28 14-4 4-8 70) aR BBB 10 5-3 |17-50-18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7-2| 7-2 95-8| 13-8| 3:2| 58-8| 68-3] 14:3 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur Dey hates ecattene se 7-1 7-2 25:7 16-2 2:5 67 58 10-7 5-4 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 7-2 7 27°8 15-7 2°6 70 59-2 11-3 6-3 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average) ST Vi oe 7-4 74 28°2 13-8 3-2 62-5 55:5 12-3 6-7 20-750 
51—Winnipeg........--++: 76 Nl eee 27 13 3°3 58-6 50 11-6 6-2 19-50 
52—Brandon..........++. 2 7-1 29-3 14:6 3 66-4 61 13 7-2 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-7 | 7-4 28-6 20-6 | 3-2 65-5 58-1 13-9 U1 23-375 
G3- Regina obi... 04.0: 7-3 1 eB 28 020-5 | 2-9| 66-7} 52-5] 13-7 6 22-50 , 
54—Prince Albert........ 8:3 | 7-6 29 a20 3°4 59 COMME. ee ieee Ue Ar 
55—Saskatoon..........4. 7-6 | 6-9 29-3 | a21-7| 2-9] 61-4] 50 13 6-3 |23-00-25-50 
v6—Moose Jaw........+4: 7-5 | 76 28-1 | a20 Badu «76 70 15 TSK. TERA 
Alberta (average).......... 7-9 | 7:5 28-6 18-8 | 3-3 66-8 62-2 44-9 6 4U A eee: 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8:3 7°8 30 . a20°9 3°4 67-5 70 15-6 6-1 cs 
58— Drumheller 9 9 29 a22-5 | 3:6 65 64 15 is oahu josaetaeret a 
59—Hdmonton........... 7:5 7 28-4 al6-4 3°3 63-8 56 13-9 it BUY ck SE 
GO—Caleary i.tah aa ogee 7 7 28 al7-6 3°5 62-7 61-2 13-9 eS leel | ehidentes! 
61—Lethbridge J Saran, .S 7-5 6:8 27°5 al6-7 2-9 75 60 15 Gis Bala Seo 
British Columbia (average)| 7-6 | 6-8 29-2 | 22-51 3-6] 65-5 60-5 | 12-9 G Bik A dota. 
62—Moernie,s gues sso. 8-2 7-5 27°5 al3-7 Se Oateery scan 60 13-7 BU Dal 8 hereto nsw! 2 
63—Nelson Bictere eels oat ays atone 7-9 7°6 30-6 a27°5 4 62-5 63 14-2 Se Dias hha hheeeete ele 
64—Trail........ ape sass 7-2 7:1 26°7 a26-7 | 3:3 65 60 13-8 (AGE | PAA ees ee 
65—New Westminster....} 6:2 5:8 28-1 al9-8 } 3-5 60-6 60 12 BiQks bt aeeeee tas 
66—Vancouver........... 6-4 6-4 27-6 a22 3-2 64 60 11-6 Be Data Reeth 
67—Victoria epee bine ara tases ad ¢ 6-7 6-3 29-4 a22-4 3:2 65 58-3 12-5 NiO | erate tal Gaeret stale ot 
68—Nanaimo ae Stee Fi: f 6-4 7 32 223 4-2 64 57-5 15 TAN DP ee, cate ntate ok 36 
69—Prince Rupert........ 7:3 6-6 31-7 a25 3°6 77°5 65 10 Se4ylt 1 Aeeaes- 


Pe ee BD Ls Be, SL ES el CSS La ee ee ee ee eee 

a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Since 1925 a better class of houses renting between 
d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. Jal 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1930 
g 
: Wood ae 5 Rent 
3 S al 
8 a z 8 = S| os Six-roomed 
g fede Be) Peeealirade| (fae |! saest) & [ee] Bead & lamar 
fo} n n ‘a = o 
£§ a SS Ba 8 68 848 S28 a 188} 80888 | modern 
ay g ee eo See ae ESE | eebeeeg gs") com 
2a = a a a2 8 = 8 Samoe-9 mea 8 (88) 448> a | veniences, 
ea) 6) an} 8) A A) P=) OL fea per month 
$ $ $ $ Cc.) |e, $ $ 
10-123 12-870 12-132 14-543 8-614 10-913 §-846) 31-0)11-3 28-000 19-970 
9-271 12-4390 9-400 10-350 6-400 7-150 6-625) 33-0/12-7 22-417 14-917 
7:65 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 Gs OUR SO es tees 33-35}12 |16-00-20-00 |10.00-14-00 | 1 
ae DS atehets ia. 8 siele's:,3 LN dre, a/eigye ehorel in empneateta deste =] lakers.ctd arshsse c 8:00 jc 6-00 | 32 12 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-2 13-00 8-00 9-00 S008: Jo: R0ab. ce 7-00 | 30 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11- i di2- oa 14-50 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10-5 3-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 Lc OOP RGN. he cones 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00-9- 95 di12- 50-13. 50 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 | 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 |c 7-50 | 30 14 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
11-000 12-958 10-125 aan 6-750 8-250 7-050) 30-9 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
210-50-12-50|¢ 13-00 9-00 -00 7-00 8-00 g g32-35|15 |80-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 B. 00- 16 4 i 00-17. 00 6: 00-8-00 “1. 50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 | 30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 -00 TOO) a5. loses ce 4:80-6:40 | 30 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
LOS SOBs ahd st 3.00 10.00 6-00 Sr QOL MR Aee cent). 30 12 18-00 15-00 |i1 
9-879 13-589 14-215 16-415 9-167 11-037 10-610} 28-8 |10-9 23-722 15-188 
10:00 12-50 Ic =14-67 |e 14-67 |c 12-00 Ic 12-00 12-00 | 30 8-3}27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13 | 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 1-00 3-00 8-50 10-00 16-00 | 27-28)10 |b18-00-27-00)16-00-18-00 |14 
9-50-10-00 |........... c|16.00-18.67|}c17-33-20:00}c 10-67 |c 13-33 10-00 | 30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
CASA ols |e veiale me aks alle. SMe Gad c G26 Galatea he weet ic 12-00 |............] 26 {10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 15-00 : ee 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 27-28)15 |23-00-33-00 |15.00-23-00 |17 
sei toute tee OOK asaya tie Ge50Nii A als 0-50 6-75 | 30 15 15-00 10-00 |18 
12-40 |13-25-15-00 |15 oe Pi ne 16- 00-18. 00 10-00 iL: 00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 | 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-00-14-00 jc 16- c 17-23 7-00 9-00 9-00 | 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 {20 
10-657 12-051 13- 139 15-795 9-706 12-310 11-689) 29-2 |10-1 29-446 21-300 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
25) A ta Gs eth YS [he's died OGRE De GOM asthe Oe LA SOPs see ots eee 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00 | 28 10 /|18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 10-00 | 25-30)10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 {24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
RETA e Tre tays: Seatac sf ils cia csereretinell Memeeetmacetenearel: tae ater a ele Glo st loin be Jolene d Matiala 4 sta.chandee: « 30 9-5}25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72 | 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g g 11-00 zg g g g g g30 j10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 29-00-11-00 g g g g g 228 8-5}30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 UA 2S Hb at ekucee « PTEOOM) tae OR Ge 13-00 8-348] 28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 | 27 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 LAP OOK a ean g So ara 28 10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
11-50-12-50 12-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 YSU an Eon gs Senne 26-30) 8-3|35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 135 
10-00-12-50 }11-50-12-50 12-00 |e 15-00 6-00 jc LODO" ere cache tees c 27 10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 136 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-13-00 16-00 TS OOM Ss Sacae eee 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3|30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |12-00-13-00 }.......... c Ss Ob iener crocaateaess c 11-25 11-25 | 27-28]11 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00!c DOSOOM remeic cise elvis see ee 21-33 | 25 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20:00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 2.0) OOM rina cerixcpe es c 18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
g 8-00 |g 12-00 g c & g 24-00 g ec & g 20-00 jc & g 18-00 |g30 |10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13°00 “ie Foe. cee ee NGS OOM Pere Seete es 10-00 10-00 | 30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 28 9-7/15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
OOM eerie wo + ay. 10-00 12-00 8-00 UAC EO ER Pare 35 10-3/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13- a HSRDON cate e eae €15-00-17-25|.. 0... ea. c10-50-15-00]e 12-75 | 30 13 n 25-00 |45 
12- 11-00-12-00 13-00 Ic 15-0 13-00 |cl2-00-15-00)............ 27-30) 15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14- 80 TA OOW WS Sie cake 15-00 |6-00-7-00 DZ00) |e, 5's sey teenies oo 35 8 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00 10:00) Ws cca dee 1 OARS Rae ee galeeet 9-75 jc 6:50 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13 -00 11-00 je 12-50 10-00 |c TU250) \eeeeac. ae 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -00 2-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 Osh 0d Re) ae oe te 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-750 16-125 12-0600 12-750 9-250 10-125 8-500) 33-0 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
12-00 150) Whe. teers tere ols 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |16-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-938 17-375 8-000 11-750 6-590 10-125 12-000) 34-4 |11-7 35-000 28-750 
10-00-13 -00 14s 7, c.0 cle. aeeeAe HBEOOL teas a cttdete 6 10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35 10 |30-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 |1 6-50 {i 8-00 5-00 OOO eee. aeons 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 |i 9-50 ji 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 30-35/15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 if 1G 95 i't «.« susteseteters CRE 115500 Nee dstesind c 14-00 jc 14-00 | 35 10 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 DS OOO}: «sc oascote Merete oars is lio: s -<taepancons TL Q00 bees hjects soot 31-8 |11-7 30-600 21-750 
g g g gz g g oe Lite 7 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
h (SUT aa inh rar RPE ORRIN (ERE ce: <r heartiags chev atic nei ae pt ANG] Ol 08 Ae een 35 rT is 58 
h 5-00-6-00 EG" OOU.,. Sk. See teeetae eee cts 6-00 jc SEO M ete eee. 35 35-0 25-00 |59 
h 8-50-11-50/f LOO) hehe .. PE ere ee OS 2k SES SE e HS OOR |) Secon. «cee 27 i0 25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
A 0-040 Oighsactavots ier tars tei «seo eR ep tiated. «Sele tosisenes We| vce 0ceseeeie « «. ftarmane ale IT Ssfts 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10-275 AE GIG| csi « cep tlicaene slacks «3 9-500 19-458 5-398)j36-3 |13-2 26-7590 20-938 
OL20- OS ZOE sieoeies cet wales aeeeema te aetrtine + chats 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 37-40/15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 DDO) [Ok acute merteraltaeitets sic tere. 4 9-50 12:75 |c 7-50 | 45 15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 LSS504| A oe Mello neee ie ee cok 9-00 LLs OO ple cputee «ward cee 37-5 |15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 T1550 (| sated Re a eS ees ea) se UU e eae Somes a 35 10 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 AT S025 0:5» cperuee aerate’. « Ss teil 0.0 «seas 22 7-50 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 Qe (0 |...’ aayaeneeen etere te aoc 7-50 Ic 10-00 jc 4-49 | 29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
(SYM ASTA Used OM | Ae RPA FNS, | ie EY SR me Wy 2 AN [<8 Se 5-50 | 35 13 -3|22-00-30-00 |18-60-22-00 |68 
APTS OM Mien ain cre crete reeset mitre tie eels ecaieke este | us: s, ford 0, NePRc Bll Graleea avatoie cases 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 


$20 and $25 per month was omitted; in May, 1929, these advanced $2 per month. 














c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 


others $40-$60. 
6333—83 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


May, 1930 


ie cee een mole meri nth eee ETT eee 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


ee onc 0_0OooSa[ravaw,»,,a>arFjYr[r''' 


Commodities Com- 


April|April|April|April|Mar.|April 


modities |1913.|1918. |1920. |1921. |1922.}1923 .]1924 1925 .)1926. |1927. |1928. |1929. |1930. |1930. 


ee ee | ee Ee | ee es | ae ie ee cl, 


*All commodities...............- 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


64-0/127-4/155-9]110-0| 97-3] 98-3] 99-4/102-6/101-2] 97-3] 98-3] 94-5) 91-9} 91-7 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-91167-0}103-5| 86-2] 83-7} 89-2)100-6|103-8] 96-8]101-4| 86-5) 84-9] 86-4 
If. Animals and their Pro- 
GuUuctse)! A Ue a ee 74 | 70-91127-11145-1|109-6| 96-0] 95-0) 91-8/100-3}100-4|101-4|104-4/108-9)106-4)/105-3 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
file Products/yeni th ete. 60 | 58-2/157-1|176-5} 96-0/101-7]116-9/117-9]112-5]100-7| 92-4] 93-5] 92-4) 86-4] 84-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper seen eee 44 | 63-9| 89-11154-4]129-4]106-3]113-0}105-9/101-6]100-3| 98-1] 98-9] 94-6] 91-8] 91-4 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 68-9/156-71139-1}128-0/104-6]115-8]/111-0/104-51100-7| 97-3] 94-0] 93-8] 92-6} 92-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products........... 15 | 98-4/141-91135-5}] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3] 94-8/103-9] 98-7] 92-7) $0-51103-5) 93-1) 86-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productsweuuswotiedets 73 56-8) 83-3)112-1/116-6}107-0}104-4}104-1/100-3) 98-7] 98-1] 92-5] 91-9] 93-2] 92-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Guwcts AE ical Ree Bic 73 | 63-4]118-71141°5|117-0/105-4/104-4/102-5) 99-6] 99-4] 98-1] 95-4] 95-4] 94-0} 93-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9}107-01140-0]108-0] 95-1] 93-7] 93-2] 97-2]101-3) 95-9] 95-9] 93-6] 98-5} 92-7 
Foods, beaverages and 
FODACKO. Gee SLES TES 116 | 61-8}119-4]151-0]105-4} 90-2] 91-2] 90-4] 97-7/102-0] 99-6]100-3] 97-5|100-3}100-1 
Other Consumers Goods. 88 62-2] 91-41126-3]111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-8] 96-51100-8] 93-5] 92-9] 91-0] 89-0} 87-8 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-41131-5/163-1}112-8| 99-1] 97-8] 99-5|104-9]100-8] 97-8}100-7| 95-0} 89-7} 89-0 
Producers’ Equipment. .. 22 55-1) 80-41108-6}113-8]104-1]102-5|102-7} 99-21 96-9]100-9} 95-7] 94-0} 96-2] 96-2 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-11138-3]170-4]112-6] 98-2) 97-1) 99-0}105-5|101-2] 97-5}101-3] 95-1] 89-0] 88-2 
Building and construc- 
tion materials....... 97 67-0}/100-9]144-0)122-8}108-7}111-9}106-6)102-91100-6] 95-7] 96-2]100-2) 96-0) 94-8 
Manufacturers’ mate- ’ 
TIS Ae ARE 232 | 69:5|147-21176-6|110-2} 95-8] 93-7] 97-5/106-2|101-3] 97-91102-4| 94-0] 87-4] 86-7 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
A ite) Gi. it GEES PE ee 167 58-21131-3}169-5|103-4] 89-1] 89-3] 9$3-9]102-3]102-8} 96-6] 99-2) 86-0} 83-2] 83-7 
PATA eee 90 70-41129-9]146-6]109-6} 95-5) 95-6] 92-0/100-6]100-8]101-1]103-1/106-0}103-0}102-0 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6]/132-7|161-41102-6] 86-6] 79-8} 86-9]100-3]104-3}100-7|110-2| 95-7] 91-1) 93-0 
HL arines), I itis 16 64-4/111-1]111-7| 91-6} 91-9} 83-6] 92-5] 98-3] 97-8] 98-6] 95-11103-0)101-6) 99-0 
Ti; lorestl Meith 6s eGR. 52 63-9] 89-1]154-4]129-4]106-3}113-0)105-9}101-6}100-3] 98-1) 98-8] 94-4] 91-5} 91-1 
EYicMimerels 0h. Aha ee 183 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6}105-8)105-8]104-6]101-6) 99-2] 95-9] 91-4] 92-6} 91-2] 90-3 
All raw (or partly) (manu- 
facture yey Ms. ein ene eA 232 63-8/120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-8] 91-1) 94-8}100-81102-2] 99-0]102-4) 94-6] 89-7) 90-7 
All manufactured (fully or 
Chistes) Pi) Desh see: 276 64-8}127-6]156-8)116-7)100-5}103-1/101-9]103-8|100-5| 96-9] 95-7] 92-3] 91-5) 90-4 


*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 582) 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and _ sale 


since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, 
expired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oi], and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi: 
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ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises, 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
-thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat. ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazEerTr a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
eroup in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
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other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 118-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86.3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81.6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4: 1922, 80-1; 1928, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73°8; 1926, 78.2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-3; 1930, 65:5. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1918 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72:2; 1925, 69:9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1928-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years — 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1918, 100; 
1914, 98.8; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140-6; 1928, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 181-6; 1926, 181-1; 1927, 129.4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112°5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 118-9; 1918, 
114.0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 1387-6; 
1922, 168-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 


‘lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 


1903, 125-2; 1904, 128-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106.6; 1918, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were somewhat higher than in 
March, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of 36.2 cents per pound to 36.6 cents; round 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Cloth-} Sund-} All 
ing ries |i 





*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 87%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


steak from 31:4 cents per pound to 31.8 cents; 
rib roast from 29 cents per pound to 29-4 
cents; and shoulder roast from 23-2 cents per 
pound to 23.4 cents. Veal was down in the 
average from 25-6 cents per pound in March 
to 24:9 cents in April. Mutton was slightly 
higher at an average price of 31.8 cents per 
pound, as compared with 31:5 cents in March. 
Both fresh and salt pork were lower, the former 
averaging 30°3 cents per pound in April as 
compared with 30-6 cents in March, and the 
latter 27-4 cents per pound in April, as com- 
pared with 27-7 cents in March. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal fall in 
practically all localities, fresh averaging 36-9 
cents per dozen in April, as compared with 
52-1 cents in March and 59-7 cents in Febru- 
ary, and cooking averaging 32-5 cents per 
dozen in April, 45-8 cents in March and 51.8 
cents in February. Milk was unchanged at an 
average price of 12-8 cents per quart. Dairy 
butter was down from an average of 41-6 
cents per pound in March to 39-4 cents in 
April, and creamery from 45-4 cents per pound 
in March to 43-2 cents in April. 

Bread was slightly lower at an average price 
of 7-7 cents per pound. Decreases were re- 
ported from ‘Three Rivers, Orillia, Galt. 
Kitchener and Sault Ste. Marie. Flour was 
slightly lower at an average price of 5 cents 
per pound. Beans fell from an average price 
of 9-9 cents per pound in March to 9:5 cents 
in April. Decreases were reported from most 
localities. Potatoes averaged $2.38 per ninety 
pounds, as compared with $2.50 in March. 
Prices averaged lower in all the provinces, 
except British Columbia where a considerable 
number of increases were reported. Granu- 
lated sugar was slightly lower at an average 
price of 7-1 cents per pound. Anthracite coal 
averaged $16.22 per ton. Decreases were re- 
ported from Sorel, Toronto and Hamilton. 
Am increase in rent was reported from Sher- 
brooke. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices for April averaged slightly 
higher than the low quotations recorded for 
March. No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis being 
$1.098 per bushel in April, as compared with 
$1-062 in March. The continued low prices 
were said to be due to the favourable weather 
in Canada and to the large world supplies. 
In coarse grains, western barley advanced from 
46-6 cents per bushel to 48-8 cents; American 
corn from 94:8 cents per bushel to 98-3 cents; 
and rye from 60°5 cents per bushel to 66°3 
cents; while oats declined from 55-6 cents per 
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bushel to 53:8 cents. Flour was slightly 
lower at $7.90 per barrel. Rolled oats was 
down from $3.55 per ninety pound bag to 
$3.40. Bran and shorts advanced, the former 
being up from $31.94 per ton in March to 
$32.85 in April and the latter from $33.94 per 
ton in March to $34.05 in April. Raw sugar 
at New York declined from $1-906 per hun- 
dred pounds to $1:625 and granulated at 
Montreal from $5.08 per hundred pounds to 
$4.84. The prices of raw rubber again de- 
clined, reaching the levels of 1922, Ceylon 
at New York being 14-9 cents per pound as 
compared with 15-3 cents in March. Coffee 
at Toronto fell from 28 cents per pound to 21 
cents. In livestock, good steers at Toronto 
advanced from $10.20 per hundred pounds to 
$10.32 but the price at Winnipeg was 21 
cents per hundred pounds lower at $9.21. Veal 
calves at Toronto declined from $13.65 per 
hundred pounds to $12.01 and hogs from 
$13.50 per hundred pounds to $13. Creamery 
butter at Montreal declined from 37.8 cents 


per pound to 35 cents and at Toronto from 
38-5 cents per pound to 35-8 cents. At 
Montreal fresh eggs declined from 36 cents 
per dozen to 34 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York advanced from 15-23 cents per pound to 
16-2 cents. Cotton fabrics, however, were 
lower, cottonades being down from 493 cents 
per pound to 44 cents, apron gingham from 
75°6 cents per pound to 73:5 cents and cotton 
blankets from 54°75 cents per pound to 51-87 
cents. Raw wool was down from 18 cents 
per pound to 17 cents. British Columbia 
shingles declined from $3.25 per thousand to 
$2.80. Malleable pig iron was $1 per ton 
lower at $21. Steel billets also decined, the 
price being down from $36 per ton in March 
to $35 in April. In non-ferrous metals, copper 
was down from $19.75 per hundred pounds to 
$17.65; lead from $5.95 per hundred pounds 
to $5.65; and zinc from $5.55 per hundred 
pounds to $5.34. Portland cement at Van- 
couver was down 20 cents per barrel to $2.55. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


hoy following notes give the latest informa- 

tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest quar- 
terly table giving wholesale and retail prices 
index number for various countries appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for April. 


Great Britain 


Wuotesate Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924=100, was 74:9 
for March, a decline of 2:6 per cent from the 
February index number, and continued the 
rapid decline which began last November. 
Compared with February price levels, nine of 
the ten groups were lower in March, the ex- 
ception being a slight increase in iron and 
steel. Cereals, meat and fish and wool showed 
the greatest decreases. Foods fell 4-1 per cent 
and non-foods 1-7 per cent in the month. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927—100, was 831 at the end of March, which 
is 1-3 per cent lower than at the end of Feb- 
ruary. All groups declined, the principal 
changes being in foods other than cereals and 
meats and in miscellaneous industrial com- 
modities. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877= 
100, was 103-0 at the end of March, a fall of 
1:7 per cent from February. This is the low- 


est index number recorded in fifteen years or 
since February, 1915. The following quotation 
is taken from the Statist, April 19: “The rise 
in wholesale prices since the outbreak of the 
war has now been narrowed to 26:8 per cent. 
On the evidence of the index number the fall 
in prices appears to be losing some of its 
momentum, but as yet there is no apparent 
sign that the movement has spent itself. The 
fact that last month the lowering of prices was 
once again fairly well distributed over all 
groups of commodities comes as further evi- 
dence that genuine deflationary tendencies are 
at work.” With the exception of sundries, all 
groups were lower in March than in February, 
the greatest reductions being in animal foods, 
chiefly pork and butter. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 157 at April 1, a fall of 2-5 per cent 
from March 1. This was due principally to a 
substantial decline in food prices, due partly 
to seasonal reductions in the prices of eggs, 
milk and butter. Clothing also was lower, 
while rent, fuel and light and sundries were 
unchanged. 

France 

Wuoresate Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office on the base July, 
1914=100, was 565 for March, a decline of 1-9 
per cent for the month. All groups were in- © 
cluded in the general downward movement, 
minerals and metals and textiles showing the 
greatest change. 
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Cost or Livinc—tThe official index number 
of the cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914=— 
100, was 565 for the first quarter of 1930, which 
is the same figure as for the previous quarter. 
Food was considerably lower, while heat and 
light, clothing and sundries were higher; rent 
was unchanged. 


Germany 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of the cost of living on the base 1913-1914= 
100, was 148-7 for March, a decline of 1-1 per 
cent for the month. The principal change was 
a fall of 1:9 per cent in food. Other groups 
varied only slightly from the February level. 


Italy 


WHotesaLe Prices.—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce on the base 
1918=100, was 436-49 for March, a decline of 
1-8 per cent for the month. All groups were 
included in the movement, the principal de- 
clines being in vegetable foods, textiles and 
miscellaneous vegetable products. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 543-47 for February as compared with 
549-0 for January, a fall of one per cent for 
the month. Foods declined 1:7 per cent from 
the January level. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-19183—1000, was 1545 for February, as 
compared with 1551 for January. The decline 
was due to lower prices for foodstuffs of vege- 
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table origin and also for textiles; on the other 
hand, animal products were higher. Wood and 
wood products, metals and their products, non- 
metallic minerals and their products and chem- 
icals and manures were practically unchanged. 
Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of retail prices of food, fuel, light, rent and 
sundries, on the base July, 1914—1000, was 
1592 for February, as compared with 1605 in 
November. Dairy produce and fuel and light 
were higher, but all other groups declined. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 90-8 for March, a decline of 
1-4 per cent from February. All groups were 
included in the general downward movement, 
the group showing the greatest decline being 
farm products which amounted to 3°3 per cent. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913100, was 133:6 for April as compared 
with 134-0 for March, a decline of 0-3 per 
cent. Declines were noted in farm products, 
textile products, metals, building materials and 
chemicals; on the other hand, small advances 
were shown in food products, fuels and mis- 
cellaneous products. 


Cost or Lrvinc—The index number of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on the 
Necessaries of Life, on the base 1913100, 
was 157-0 for March, as compared with 158-9 
for February, a decline of 1-2 per cent for the 
month, due principally to lower food prices, al- 
though there were also slight reductions in 
clothing, fuel and light and sundries. The 
group “shelter” was unchanged. 


COMPARATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF HOURLY WAGES IN TERMS 
OF FOOD, ETC., IN VARIOGUS COUNTRIES 


HE International Labour Office has main- 
tained since 1924 a record of compara- 

tive real wages in various countries, originally 
compiled and published by the British Min- 
istry of Labour in 1928. Summaries of these 
figures have been given from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazette, December, 1929, page 
1421, and in various preceding issues. In 1929, 
the scope of the statistics was considerably 
increased by including figures for a larger 
number of cities in each country, and by in- 
creasing the number of commodities for which 
prices are secured as well as the number of 
occupations and industries for which wages 
are secured. From these data an index num- 
ber of real wages, showing the comparative 
purchasing power of hourly wages in terms 
of food, fuel and light and soap have been 
calculated for each country, taking Great 


Britain as the standard and therefore repre- 
sented by 100. The resulting figures for July, 
1929, were summarized in the Lasour GAZErTEe 
for December, 1929. 

An international budget of foods, fuel and 
light and soap was constructed, showing the 
average quantities of each article ordinarily 
consumed by the workers and their families 
in the various countries so far as information 
was available. The cost of this budget in each 
country was then calculated, using the aver- 
age prices in the cities covered. The average 
hourly wage in each country was calculated 
from the figures for cities and occupations in- 
cluded, and the purchasing power of wages 
in each country was determined by dividing 
the cost of the budget into the average hourly 
wage. The index number of real wages for 
each country was determined by taking the 
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figure representing the purchasing power of 
hourly wages in it and dividing it by the 
similar figure for Great Britain. 

The international budget now used includes 
twenty-seven foods and fuel (coal or its equi- 
valent), electricity, gas, paraffin oil and soap, 
there being a calculation for all these items 
and one for the food separately. The wage 
data secured include building trades, metal 
trades, furniture making, printing trades, elec- 
trical work, transportation, bakers and civic 
labourers. The International Labour Office 
secured the data for prices and wages ‘for 
January, 19380, also, and published the results 
of the collection and compilation in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for April, 1930, includ- 
ing for each country a table of hourly wages 
in each city, for each occupation, and a table 
of the average retail prices of the various 
commodities, tables of the items in the in- 
ternational budget of foods, ete., its cost in 
each country, and a table of the index num- 
bers of real wages calculated from such figures. 
The accompanying table gives index numbers 
of real wages for each country as published. 

It is pointed out by the International La- 
bour Office that the figures issued are subject 
to important reservations in that they are 
based on only certain items in the cost of 
living and on the wages for relatively few 
classes of labour in the large cities in each 
country. It is the intention, however, to in- 
crease the scope of the figures in both respects 
with the object of determining as accurately 
as possible the comparative levels of cost of 
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living and wages, and consequently the rela- 
tive purchasing power of wages, that is real 
wages, in each country. 

In publishing these figures for January, 1930, 
the International Labour Office states that 
some changes have been made in the budget 
used for July, 1929, so that the resulting index 
numbers for January, 1930, are not compar- 
able with those for July, 1929. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE RELATIVE LEVELS OF 
REAL WAGES IN THE LARGE TOWNS OF 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN JANUARY, 1980. 


(Base: Great Britain—100) 








Index Index 

numbers 

Number | numbers | based on 

Country. of based food, fuel, 

towns. | on food. light 

and soep. 
Great Britain.............. a 100 100 
Canadas shade | eee ere 6 168 165 
Genmnany 2% fhe. watae oe 6 ee 77 
VANES LES Sirey cfel shai clara ete areas 2 152 148 
POLS GEV 5, onesie: aias's RR a eek at 3 oo 52 
POPC eznt a ier Miron UIE ae uel vassal yA Pe 4 49 45 
Winitedistatesiy. dase ece hee 10 197 197 
Branee sre oii denture mare ond 4 59 58 
Irish Free State. .)/:ij. 15... 3 100 97 
DEL c Sic ee. sacl ars. ree Lata eae 7 51 43 
Netherlands’ .o4/.!ssineiere: 4 89 87 
PD Gris ares de ares eels nies 1 112 hy 
PHISEGIIG) tess aitis-cve vie oh iees cies 2 45 45 
BO VELTICEOS. 32h ah 1 PESTA 4 68 65 
Leweoent.< here sHIP ES wees: 3 115 113 
1Czecho-Slovakia........... 3 res 74 


() Index numbers for these countries are calculated from 
actual earnings in each. It is stated the figures would be 
somewhat lower if based on actual earnings in Great Britain 
instead of on wage rates in Great Britain. 


CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
Manufacturing Statistics for 1927 and 1923 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, un- 
der the Statistics Act of 1918, takes 
annually by mail an industrial census cover- 
ing statistics of fisheries, mines, forestry, and 
general manufactures in Canada, Summary 
figures for all manufacturing industries for 
the year 1928 have recently been issued, the 
accompanying tables give these figures in 
some detail. 

Table I is a comparative study of the prin- 
cipal statistics of the manufacturing industries 
for the past five years, The years for which 
these statistics are presented are the annual 
censuses of 1924-1928, and the increase by per- 
centages of the year 1928 over 1927 is in- 
cluded. It will be observed that there is a 
decided increase in the various items since 
1924, the figures for the year 1928 also show- 
ing increases over those for 1927. The most 
noteworthy increase for 1928 is that in capital 


invested, followed by gross value of production 
each showing an increase of over 10 per cent; 
the number of employees was increased by 
over 9 per cent and the wages paid increased 
over 6 per cent. 

Table II is a summary of the principal 
statistics of the manufacturing industries of 
Canada for the years 1927-1928, by provinces 
and groups of industries. Table III is a state- 
ment of the statistics by groups and the prin- 
cipal sub-groups for the same period, with the 
exception of the manufacturing of minerals 
and chemicals for which the figures were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerrr, December, 1929, 
pages 1434-14839. In the sub-groups table 
some of the smaller industries are omitted, 
although the statistics of these have been in- 
cluded in the totals of the summary tables 
IT and II. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1930 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial di- 
seases included with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., and also 
fatalities to persons incidentally to the pursuit 
of their occupations), which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the first 
quarter of 1930, was 322, there being 97 in 
January, 114 in February and 111 in March. 


The report for the fourth quarter of 1929 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrse, February 
page 234. In the first quarter of 1929, 311 
fatal aecidents were recorded (LAsour Ga- 
zETTE, May, 1929, page 554). The supple- 
mentary list of fatal industrial accidents on 
pages 608-610 contain 58 for 1929. In this 
series of reports it is the custom to record 
industrial accidents under the dates of their 
occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases under 
the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, and from 
certain other official sources; and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour GazeTTr. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the first quarter of 1930 
were as follows: agriculture, 16; logging, 44; 
fishing and trapping, 5; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 57; manufacturing, 
59; construction, 46; electric light and power, 
3; transportation and public utilities, 65; 
trade, 11; service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 33 were in “metal- 
liferous mining’, 14 were in “coal mining”, 
4 in “non-metallic mineral mining’, and 
“quarrying, n.e.s.”, and 6 in “structural mate- 
rials”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 5 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 3 in 
“animal foods”, 1 in “rubber products’, 18 
in “saw and planing mill products”, 2 in “wood 
products”, 8 in “pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts”, 11 in “iron, steel and products”, 2 in 
“non-ferrous metal products”, 6 in “non-metal- 
lic mineral products”, and 2 in “chemical and 
allied products”, 

In construction were 22 fatalities in “buzl- 
dings and structures”, 1 in “railway construct- 
ion”, 4 in “highway and bridge”, and 19 in 
“miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 35 fatalities in “steam railways”, 17 in 
“water transportation”, 2 in “air transport- 
ation”, 9 in “local transportation”, and 2 in 
“telegraphs and telephones”. 

In trades there were 4 fatalities in “whole- 
sale”, and 7 in “retail’’. 


Of the fatalities in service, 9 were in “public 
administration”, 1 in “recreational”, 1 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning”, 4 in “per- 
sonal and domestic”, and 1 in “professional 
establishments”’. 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives 
during the period under review. Accidents 
involving the loss of two or more lives were 
as follows: 

On February 4—two miners were crushed 
by. fall of rock at Frood Mine, Ontario. 

Two coal miners were caught under a fall 
of stone at Springhill, NS. on March 11. 

On February 14—two labourers engaged in 
building construction at Copper Cliff, Ont., 
were killed when a putty tank exploded, and 
on March 17 two laborers engaged in the same 
industry at ‘Montreal, P.Q., lost their lives 
by falling down an elevator shaft when some 
thin planking gave way. 

On February 22, an explosion of dynamite 
resulted in three fatalities to labourers em- 
ployed on power dam construction near Van- 
couver B.C. and on March 22, four workmen 
employed in similar work near Prince Rupert, 
B.C., were drowned when their boat cap- 
sized in a swollen stream. 

In water transportation, four members of 
a, steamer crew were drowned on January 25, 
when their boat was wrecked on a reef during 
a storm near Tiverton, NS., and on March 10 
two boom-men were struck by a train in 
Restigouche County, N.B. 

In air transportation, a pilot and radio 
operator lost their lives when their plane 
crashed in a dense fog near Long Lake, On- 
tario, on March 18. : 

It may be mentionned that during this 
quarter, a fatality occured in Canadian waters 
which is not included in this list, owing to 
the fact that the man killed was employed 
by another country, being a seaman on the 
British steamer Bonnington Court of London, 
who fell into a hold of the ship while at 
Port Alberni on January 5. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring in 1929, to be found after the main 
table of accidents, contains 58 fatalities, of 
which 3 were in agriculture, 9 in logging, 3 
in fishing and trapping, 4 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 13 in manu- 
facturing, 1 in electric light and power, 6 in 
construction, 7 in transportation and public 
utilities, 7 in trade and 5 in service. Two of 
these accidents occurred in February, 1 in 
April, 1 in May, 3 in June, 1 in August, 3 in 
September, 5 in October, 15 in November and 
27 in December. 
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OF 1930 . 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
SrocKRAISING— 
Parmerseet chic nae Near Brampton, Ont........ ermine) Sod Onan ee Fell down hay chute, fracturing skull. 
Hanm hand.) danwag. > Ottawa, Ontns..0taes vee a 9 57 |Injured when his horses ran away. 
HArMNer eases ele ee ss Near Kirkwall, Ont......... eee) 50 |Fell 50 ft. while repairing windmill. 
Harmer vs... Nee ae Near Jarvie/Altay.. 2.2.7. . 44 Seay DE) IRAs SON Accidental discharge of rifle. 
LEH Beas Hee Gr Alero Near Kerrobert, Saskin seit) in) 28 |... pienso aie Burned in attempt to save children from fire. 
Parnver:. Mus wae 2 Near Hubalta, Alta......... cae 29 30 |Train collided with his rack. 
ArMMer eee cele Amaranth District, Man....| Feb. 1 65 |Burned in fire that destroyed home. 
armory). scene elena Near Aylmer, Ont.......... c 5 49 |Burned by explosion from lighting fire with kero- 
sene. 
Farm worker.......... Near Richmond, Ont....... Sve LL 26 |Fell ate tank and drowned when his head struck 
side of it. ; 
palin De Bonk, .thieeee ls ne ay ee Sask... % - ‘is elie se wagon when team bolted. 
Farmer? yheritels fees ear Sarnia, Ont............ i ored by bull. 
Farm tvand oiens cmeite < Near Chatham, Ont........ Ree Oa 26 ngs: a horses bolted and wagon upset 
into ditch. 
Noh gp asksyg 4 Me aM 3 Near White Rock, B.C..... About 
Mar. 1 46 yc bely during blasting operations while clearing 
and. 
TLATINICT densa erecucneraees Near Kindersley, Sask......| Mar. 1 40 Burned by gasolene explosion from using blow 
torch on pumping engine. 
Maram erage) care sce Near Lafléche, Sask........ Kf 2 to ee au Trapped in fire which destroyed his home follow- 
ing explosion from starting fire with kerosene. 
MOTE OP tye ser vorere te Near Melfort, Sask.......... ye 16 61 |Burned in fire that destroyed his shack from 
starting fire with kerosene. 
Loccine— 
Togcer line wei) aww. Kapuskasing, Ont........... Apa 21 |Axe slipped and struck him on foot. 
Deamster sahil Muskoka Falls, Ont......... - 3 54 ee a load of logs and dragged under sleigh. 
ied Jan. 9. 
TOP Per weet! Mine EOE: Near Campbellville, Ont....} “ QcUl hs cawcemteas ct Crushed by falling tree. 
I OreMiant ete cicero es Kelowna, 61C.seansneaes « <c 4 6 54 jibe Painted 4 load of logs on which he 
was riding when it upset. 
LOgcer Naha sasha ye Near Fort Frances, Ont,....| “ 18 60 |Crushed between two logs. Died Jan. 14. 
HPeampteriawdyant) sti Gregg Township, Ont....... Font) 33 |Injured when Meta from water tank and was 
run over. ied Jan. 17. 
elistate le terpenes eur ee Antross, Alta..........---+- er 27 |Struck on head by tree. 
MOOCOR re pene Wome: Birch Lake, Sask........... ee VB ete ears Struck by falling tree fracturing skull. 
LOSCOR SIAL. Ta, Na Destor, Quem. Yeas Tas0%): 16 19 |Struck by falling tree. 
PROS er ls dun an nN Near Nanaimo, B.C........ Sgt Gs 24 |Struck by rolling log. 
aides | SOR. ovens eget Que..... ee = oi eho ‘ty a on sleigh. Died Feb. 7. 
OGOOR! EEL. LAs 5 ehhae se ear Nanaimo, B.C........ truc y falling tree. 
MogPoaGery... oeek vedi Pilon’s Camp, Que.......... hy BOS 20 rere tig against skidway by rollkng log 
ied Feb. 14. 
Fanon Cuegisatintele t Terra Unlehaee Pi aera acters Feb. 3 2 rreped DF en eey seen, Died Feb. 8. 
ractor driver, . 1.5: ISB DUNT, oT mene ole ractor rolled over him. 
AROCLET NOt. Meee hie 3 Near Bloomfield, N.B...... ef Cale ae Struck by falling limb. Died Feb. 8. 
OLZER Mb ee Siete « Near Granby, Que.......... 7 48 |Struck by falling tree. Died Feb. 8. 
PabOurer’. on ttc see eee River St. Pierre, Que....... : 8 50 |Crushed by falling log from rollway. 
TOLER Mh, Hale Se? Near St. Joachim, Que......| “ 10 20 |Struck by falling log while piling logs. 
Loaders): (\ai: (aun, Calumet, QU6 4 nine A otis.) ap eae 48 |Crushed by rolling logs while unloading logs. 
Dray ere(es gua VOL Es Obie fale Near Prince George, B.C...| “ 14 40 |Struck by falling tree. 
TOS COR AIA eas Near Doaktown, N.B.......| About 
; Feb. 16 57 |Log fell on him. 
MSOLOOR LCs ccs s tereg's Phoenix: Altace seeeieres 3,> Feb. uy 40 |Struck by falling tree. i 
MOBESL HD a waertos Melee Near West Shefford, Que.... 18 32 |Struck by falling tree. Died Feb. 19. 
ORR OT Leelee: bine Mile 112, Ruel Sub., Ont.... ks 30 |Struck by falling snag. Died Feb. 20. 
Whopper hk aeoiiece ec: Shubenacadie, N.S.......... : 19 80 |Struck by falling tree. Fractured skull. 
Chokerman/09..46 Bloedel,, BiG 074s. Baas»: ,: 19 22 |Struck by falling tree. 
Ohokermam... isc0i. oe: Theodosia Arm, B.C........ i 19 23 |Caught in line. 4 
AV OREO ees auismmntarerie toh Nootka, bi Os nares sete, s/o 20 52 |Injured in logging accident. 
Sawer. Melee siatane e Blanderss Ont aeeen toec): i eal 27 |Struck on head by falling tree. 
TeatMster) + Mash. 2 Wee. Near Waneta, B.C.......... pi SME bac SAR met te Log rolled on him breaking his neck. 
Meamster- pws scaecces Near Blind River, Ont......| About 
Feb. 25 45 |Fell under sleigh load of logs. 
LN aaiay tae PREIS 2 San oe ata: S45 a) tea Feb. a HPN Sark art 4 tdi aec te Soot) ee Died March 18. 
Gara ster 2465 tise Me Mazel ton; © wesrweeeiie.. «ss PY fel Me eS Ad icked in hea orse. 
Mabourer. /. 4 Skee. Boucher’s Camp, Ont....... Mar. 4 65 |Tree fell on him. : 
Tog eer) bak Wa! py ae Mine Centre, Ont........... i 5 31 |Struck by rolling log. 
TOGOR: Leia ae ciameh te Near Elk Lake, Ont........ Ae “I 
' ; ' 2h Meats Pilla rat ex Stent Struck by falling tree. 
High Rigger.....6. <0 Menzies Bay, B.C........... Mar. 10 44 |Fell 40 feet from loading boom. Fractured skull. 
(iC NORGORG Guts ess eee Near Lake Windermere,| About 
‘y wer pete Zan MESee  LOMIS cute orem Neck broken when truck load of ties upset. 
OL GCE Peel. cami es ear Fort Frances, Ont..... 
Mar. 12 |About 30 |Struck on head by log. 
iChokermian(,, Une...) HONK Baye Bae sae baabs hele rd a) 28 iis by log when it slipped from tongs. Died 
arch 19. 
LOS lGL Ne mame neuter Bonghey Bay, B.C.......... iaeane a 45 |Struck by branch of tree. Fractured skull. 
iit ee Greet Cviare a ae eee eae 
is etek wee "B.C... y log. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
FiIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fisherman’.2.......... Near Moose Lake, Man..... Jan. 28 21 |Burned in fire that destroyed caboose and fish 
swing. 
ishermannee doce can.: Victoria, 3b Gmeee eee ys bona, | Hebel ii. eres ee Drowned when his boat capsized and sank. 
Hishermranie a ic. hoe. New Westminster, B.C..... 4 7 44 |Burned in fire in fishing launch. 
isherrmasnigeee ois s..c Near Alert Bay, B.C....... Maragi3 |=. ce be ee Drowned from fishing canoe. 
TADPCE eae co at. Near Rosenburg, Man.......| “ 19 37 |Perished in blizzard. 
Minine, Non-Frrrovus 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
Ore SOrteres sc cases. Cobalt, Omics... 55.) dalob 1 Pies. sds che Silicosis. Laid off on Dec. 10, 1928. 
WRT! ge Ra ae Copper Mountain, B.C...... ss 3 25 |Crushed by fall of rock in chute. 
Skiptender.......... Brood sOntiene eee oes ca: 2 4 40 |Fell down shaft in mine. 
Tractor driver....... Cold Lake, Man............ ie 6 28 |Crushed under tractor when it overturned. 
MONG tere rie wikis ce ‘Blin ions Mangere or, 8 28 |Fell down shaft-in mine. Fractured skull. 
SIG DOSSccuerea. « «aie |. Brood. Oni yer eer ae ono Jan. 11 38 |Crushed by falling earth in mine. 
Electrician.......... Elin BilonaiNaiieeea ale ee ailv 44 |Fellfrom beam. Fractured skull. 
IMineraerete et rn. Rouyny Quorn teen ed ets. About 
Jan. 20 43 |Injured in mine. 
NW DHNE RS, ay 85 cere ak Near Rouyn, Que........... About 
FaneeOe |. wee Te Crushed by falling rock. 
IMITORA et erie eed | Sherridon, Man............. Jan, 29 30 on under pipe which fellfrom clamp. Died 
anu3hy 
IVINTICTSN coer nee rran (ny Frood; (ae ammete ate, Feb. 4 24 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
Minera wie eet Frood JOngtie cease idle. a a Reem 2 OL 
LINED eee Tree. ee, rood, Ont. wees et. ee (ae Ki 24 |Crushed by fall of rock. Died Feb. 12. 
Miner Peay eat coc). Near Stewart, B-C......... me a Gi 22 |Perished on mine trail during cold weather. 
BMueker:...:.....,...(Sherridon, Manta. 1... roe 28 23 |Crushed under car of steel when it dumped. 
Fractured skull. 
Crusher feeder.......|Worthington, Ont........... oe ae! 33 |Silicosis. Laid off Sept. 19, 1923. 
Machine runner...... Kirkland Lake, Ont.......... 5825 35 |Injured by explosion from drilling into cut off hole. 
Worker in nickel re-| Port Colborne, Ont......... Mar. 1 21 |EKlectrocuted when he came in contact with high 
finery. power wite. 
IMinGreneee.. tere. Kirkland Lake, Ont.........| “ 1 26 |Skull fractured from premature explosion during 
blasting operations. 
Minenserwe. «seat. Britannia Tunnel Camp,| “ zi 49 |Struck by falling rock. 
IPTOSPeCUOIN sends Near Cobalt, Ont........... uid HMA Ss 2 Burned in fire which destroyed his cabin. 
Drilfer sere Fe South Porcupine, Ont....... Sanwa () 32 |Fell to bottom of winze while riding in bucket. 
Shaft miner......... ANY OX; Cree ae: oo aed 3 38 |Slipped from bucket and fell down shaft. 
Mine worker......... Rouyn, Guess ae par lG 35 |Crushed between locomotive and freight car. 
Mine worker...:.....|Sherridon, Man............. Mar. 17 41 | Burned in fire which destroyed boarding house. 
INUNIIO Teen tects <td> Near Princeton, B.C........ moe RELY 31 |Injured by fall in mine. 
rilerwatevis ccs. 03: Kirkland*MakesOntiecd.c| “149 31 |Explosion from drilling into missed hole. 
Deckman... ..:..... .: Near The Pas, Man.........]| About 
Mare 20. ic aaeat Fell down mine shaft. 
Worker in smelting|Trail*’ BC ew Sew.) 1s Mar. 25 44 |Crushed when pile of concentrates felf on him. 
plant. 
Copper Cliff, Ont........... 25 30 |Struck and run over by train. 
Near Kimberley, B.C...... an OF! 42 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
Copper Mountain Mine, About 
B.C. Mar. 28 32 |Fell in mine. 
Timmins, Ont......... Mar. 31 47 |Silicosis. Laid off May 22, 1926. 
Greenwood, N.S............| Jan. 16 52 |Burned by explosion at mine. Died Jan. 22. 
Near Minto, N.B........... aoe Bes lf 46 |Buried in mine cave-in. 
TROrDuEnp ee aad. fsb eos ideas About 
Jan. 20 53 |Burned by explosion of gasin mine. Died Jan. 23, 
New Waterford, N.S........ Jan. ) 24 20 |Struck by run away trip. 
Hillcrest 7 Altasnee., o4e. & Boe a 46 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
Stellarton, Nisei o ead. . i. Bebai7 31 |Jammed between coal boxes. 
Blairmore, Alta. oe eee) oh 17 33 |Crushed by fall of coal. 
Nanaimoy Bice, (ee) fo. pe ei, 41 |Crushed by fall of coal. 
New Waterford, N.S........ eos Bs: 28 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
Thorburn, NiSi;....s0.4..<-| Mara & 42 |Struck by fall of rock. 
Springer tt.) ETD - Caught under fall of stone. 
2 
Nitioreeect ct any: ce Michel aE pence teed sk LG 45 |Crushed when mine timbers caved in. 
i Pernice BiG ween 2 Tae | SEBS. Seat Crushed by fall of coal. 
New Waterford, N.S........ ey. 19 |Struck by run away coal box. 
Non-metallic mineral, 
mining and quarrying, 
n.€.8.— 
Driltereese chee. k Turner Valley, Alta......... APD elt | ee ea, Explosion of water tank when he attempted to 
thaw ice in it. 
Worker at oil well...|Near Calgary, Alta......... Mar. 19 35 | Killed when separator exploded. 
Foreman...... ......|Lhetford Mines, Que........ rene WEE 41 | Killed by dynamite explosion. 
Habourerse.. eet Thetford Mines, Que........ a 24 |Run over by small car. 
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Minine, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QuARRYING—Con. 

Structural materials— 
Worker in gravel pit.| Near Calgary, INGER S Slab Ot 
Gravel pit worker...|Poplar Point, Vane was. -: 


Buried by cave-in of gravel. 


5 Buried in cave-in in gravel pit. 

Injured during blasting operations. Died Feb. 7. 
Struck by lump of rolling sand. Died Mar. 4. 
Crushed under slide of frozen gravel. 

Crushed by gas shovel when housing of engine 
swung. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 


Janitor at bakery....| Victoria, B.C........-----+- Fell down stairs, fracturing skull. 


Injured when his clothing became entangled 


Worker with Malt Montreal, Que.........+++-:: 
Co. in belt of machine. 
Baler sce dene ise Nanaimo, BC. ach deletes - ! Caught in dough mixer. Died Feb. 5. 
Mill worker.........- (Galt, Ont........seessseeee: Fell down elevator shaft. Died Mar. Ife 
Mill worker........-- Whitevale, Ont........-.--- , Fell into river and drowned. 
Animal foods— 
Worker with packers|Toronto, Ont. peace ne : Poisoned by ammonia fumes when valve on 
‘compressor blew out. Died Jan. 18. 
Worker in cheese and|Sussex, N.B.......--+++++++: Fell and struck head on revolving fly wheel of a 
gasoline engine. Fractured skull. 


butter plant. 
Watchman at can- 
nery. 


Burned by explosion from lighting fire with 
gasoline. 


Rubber products— ’ 
Service man......... Injured when he fell into feed roll. Died Mar. 13 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
WabOuretiera:eemiee 


Quebec, Que.....-.-+++2+5++ : Scalded when he fell into boiler of hot water. 
Died Jan. 30. 
Operator of wood Dalesville, Que........--+--- Injured when circular saw burst. Died Feb. 7. 
cutting machine. 
Farmer employed on|Near Three Rivers, Que.... 


wood cutting Caught in belt and thrown on circular saw. 


machine. 
Accountant at lum-|Newton, BuO eee as 
ber mill. Asphyxiated when trapped in fire that destroyed 
office building. 


Farmer operating Near Humboldt, Sask...... Cut by circular saw. 
circular saw. ‘ 
New Westminster, B.C...... Fell in saw dust bin—fractured skull. 


Mill worker........-- . 

BPiremalya. <<daett ans: Near Sunny Brae, N.S...... Injured when boiler exploded. 

Shingle mill worker . Near Coquitlam, B.C....... Burned in fire at mill. 

Worker in lumber|Ladner, B.C........-+++-++> ees by explosion from pouring kerosene on 
mill. re. 

Operator of wood Montreal, Que........-----+- Struck by piece of metal from fly-wheel of 

- cutting machine. sawing machine. 

Mabourer..¢--4eee 22° Welland, Ont........ Injured when his coat became caught in mach- 

inery. 
Meamster inns eeesau Lindsay, Ont.......+-+++++> Thrown from sleigh load of lumber. Fractured 


skull. 
Pakenham, Ont.......---++> Scalded when boiler exploded. 


Vancouver, B.C........-+++- 
J Slipped from gangway and drowned. 
Crushed underneath sleigh. 


Stationary engineer. . 
Night watchman.... 


ing bark. 


Mill worker......2s« Fort St..James, B.C.....:.- 

a Us) es ce Struck by flying piece of saw when it burst. 
NEE wrOrkenyerase sone ‘Prenton! Ont...evrecmack: 22 : Caught in shaft when he fell from ladder. 
Walleworkers .ses+° Sudbury, Ont.......-.-++++> Overcome by smoke from -fire of shavings in bin. 


Wood products— 
Heart failure while shovelling ashes. 


Asst. fireman with Woodstock, Ont........+-++: 


furniture mfrs. 
Worker in wood pre-|Calgary, Alta......--+--+++- 


serving plant. 


Telephone pole fell on him while being loaded on 
| wagon. 


Pulp, paper and paper 


products— 

Wabourers.2.te-eie Kapuskasing, Ont.......---- Pile e coal slid on him while loading sleigh with 
coal. 

Ta boureletsciea-se La Tuque, Que........-++- ol : Head crushed against wall while installing heater. 

Beaterman.........- Hull), Quew. sence peel “4: ist apiared by beater lever—infection. Died 

ar. 25. 

Machine tender fore-|Cornwall, Ont...-..+-++++++- Caught in pulley while throwing belt off. Frac- 

tured skull. Died Feb. 13. 


Struck by belt when it broke. 


man. 
Mill worker.....2...- Donnacona, Que.......-++++: 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Manouracrurine—Conc. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products—Cone. 
Wabourersse eae: Dryden, iOntaeeeeeee be | 127 33 Ten ghand iby falling stick of pulp wood. 
ractured sku 
Mill worker.......... Dalhousie, (NIB ee Mar. 6 19 |Caught in back reel of paper machine. 
Crane operator...... Brooklyn; NeS epee es aed aps 0:3 29 Pre by explosion of anti-freeze in radiator of 
F ractor. 
Iron, steel and products— 
Door inter a2 oh i... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Jan. 19 38 |Fell from platform and run over by locomotive. 
Wipro in steel car|Hamilton, Ont.............. SEBO 32 |Struck by train. 
actory. 
Worker in motor fac-|Oshawa, Ont................| Feb. 5 28 |Crushed by chain when it fell on him. 
tory. 
factory. t 
pees or Hamilton Onteeeeeee =... 10 64 vet 7 ladder when it gave way. Died 
tural Steel Co. ar 
rake es iron.and| London, -Onts jae seen ee: sad a) | 63 ae parecyoF sagas in finger. Blood poison, 
wire factory. le e 
Electrician........... Hamilton, Ontwameeen ee. . - re oon i! 40 |Fell from crane. 
Isaibourer®? aes..<. Sydney vw NUSts epee nee. Mar. 16 46 |Crushed between car and beam. 
IPOlishere heaters yc London}Ontae eee ae teak ea bg 57 |Poisoned Pee eae: while dipping bronze 
castings 1e ar 
Electrician.......... HamiltonvO nie eee oe. ee 22 45 Hesinoouied by aneut circuit while cleaning 
plates of oil swite 
Worker in stove andjLondon, Ont................ a a4" 4 31 |Pneumoconiosis. Laid off Feb. 19, 1930. 
enamelware factory]. 
Worker in motor plant Montreal, Ques saree tee ay) a 42 |Injured when drying furnace exploded. 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts— 
Labourer witb alumi, ArvidasiQuetas- ae pease sa 8 37 |Head caught in belt shaft. 
num mifrs. 
Engineer at silver-|Toronto, Ont............... Mar. 8 71 |Scalded when he opened exhaust valve on boiler. 
ware mfg. plant. Died Mar. 9 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— ' : 
Machinist in explosi-|McMasterville, Que......... Jan. 9 46 Peeration for hernia following strain. Died Feb. 
ves plant. . 
Worker at glass plant| Winnipeg, Man,............. About ; ; 
Jan. 25 30 |Crushed under cave-in of sand pile. 
2 ase aa s helper|Sarnia, Ont. 2... .s.5- nce Jan. 29 29 |Struck on head by planking falling from scaffold. 
with oil refinery. 
Painter at oil refinery|Sarnia, Ont............5.... Mar. 2 62 |Pneumoconiosis. Laid off June 29,71929. 
Watchman at leak in|Montreal, Que............... * 9 43 |Injured by gas explosion. 
gas main. 
Worker at gas plant..|Toronto, Ont................ Eg "il 73 |Crushed by freight elevator. 
Chemical and allied 
products— r 
Operator with acid|Shawinigan Falls, Que...... Jan. 16 27 ees by acid fumes from still he was 
mfrs. cleaning. 
Wheniist esses ss» Vancouver, 5 Ceara. Bebb aids? le nae Drank glass of poison in mistake for water. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and struc- 
tures— 
@arpenters=. fee... Saskatoon; Sask. ........220. Jane oes, 48 |Jammed between elevator and wall. 
Messenger for con-|Montreal, Que............... 2 7 15 | Knocked off bicycle by auto. 
tractors. 
Tronworker.......... Sud bury, Ontaaen eee an ke fea (1) 29 |Slipped and fell off roof—fractured skull. 
Handyman.......... Montreal); Queisasenoeee. - or d18 55 |Fell from penton when it broke, striking head 
: on steel beam 
Assistant foreman....| Montreal, Que............... TES Ot 35 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
MUCK OTM re tet or ciirsore. « ‘Toronto; Onteeeat eee. Sine eas hes Biter Injured while working under compressed air. 
PARE pocorn es s6 +. Belleville, Ont.............. ee Ped 21 TGS gabe when he came in contact with high 
voltage wire. 
Worker on elevator|Sorel, Que.................. Me ii! 19 {Fell from beam fractured skull. 
construction. 
HOS DOURER Ss Si). oracc.. 0:0. Selkirk, Man..... Feb. 8 39 a in stair hole. Fractured skull. Died Mar. 
ete Se ee Copper ClifiwOnt.......4-.... ei “5 oe Injured from explosion of putty tank. 
ABOUTOR? Jesh rach. rsre 9 
Foreman on roof re- {Ville St. Pierre, Ont......... Soe eg 56 |Fell from roof. 
pairing. 
Warpenters coc ..0..5. Quebec, Ones sesticta. nice: aa Fe ee ee Struck by descending elevator. 
as repairing |Near L’Avenir, Que.........| “ 22 31 |Pinned A i barn when it collapsed. Died 
arn, ar. 7. 
Carnegter. ....i.>.-. Ottawa, Ont eee e=. - A 28. 49 and am ee a when it collapsed—fractured 
sku ie 
DeOUrere. .. <5 2... Riverside, Ont agcscat. co. Mar. 7 21 |Fell from scaffold. Died Mar. 1 
pepe Be ee ack, j Montreals Olier focusses, Sai AZ : : } Fell down elevator shaft when ae planking broke 
RIDOULOE CEs asis ba6's' 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1930—Continued 





Trade or Industry Locality 


ConstRUCTION—Con. 
Buildings and © struc- 





tures—Con. 
Carpentertnceth ees Vancouver, BC. eat ee 
Worker with scl StratiordWOntwy yes tc eee. 
ing Co. 
T abourer. Mere e ony OFC CU Weitere erate 
Maboureraigut i case Toronto, Ong nee tees 
Railway— 
Rock worker........ Near Nelson, B.C........... 
Highway and bridge— 
Tabourer ys asain. Toronto;/Ontsey ee eee eee 
La DOUrerLeL. Come ee SudburyOntiece ceiet ec 
Pabourer’, Nae Ve Provincial Highway, B.C.. 
Bridge repairman....|St. George de Beauce, Que. . 
Miscellaneous— 
Foreman on power|Great Falls, Man............ 
development. 


Labourer on power|Cedar Rapids, Que.......... 
dam construction. 

Labourer on air port|Near Trenton, Ont.......... 
construction. 

Diver on coffer dam|Riviére aux Outardes, Que.. 
construction. 

Worker on canal cons-|Near Welland, Ont.......... 
truction. 

Labourer with power|Calgary, Alta............... 
construction co. 





Labourer on dam/Chicoutimi, Que............ 
construction. 
Labourer on dam 
construction. 
Labourer on dam 
construction. Near Vancouver, B.C...... 
Labourer on dam 
construction. 
Worker on canal cons-| Burlington, Ont............. 
truction. 


Worker at filtration|Ottawa, Ont..............-- 
plant construction. 

Mechanic on sewer|Montreal, Que.............-. 
construction. 

Worker on drydock| Kingston, Ont.............-. 
construction. 

Worker on transmis-| Near Edmonds, B.C........ 
sion line construc- 
tion. 

Worker on power 
dam construction. 

Worker on power 
dam corstruction. 

Worker on  power|$Near Prince Rupert, B.C... 
dam construction 

Worker on _ power|| 
dam corstruction. |} 


Electric light and power— 
Lineman... (2. Near (Nairn (Ontircs..... 4: 


Winennam, eects se ae ORDOW SOS inate veers 


Power house worker |Winnipeg, Man............-- 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTiLitres— 
Steam Railways— 


Section foreman.....|Millidge, Ont...........+.-. 
Brakemansic) ubwisaice Romeo, Breer ae. esa: 
HNGUMCCR eh cee weeks Winnifred, Altai ss jie o.46 «01 
Section foreman..... Brazeau VAIta genie. <:5e sei 
Wabourer vies. ctseiee's Hamilton "Ont. trae: + ss 
Foreman at car re-|Sydney, N.S 4 OEE 
pair shop. 

Sectionman.......... Near Red Deer, Alta....... 
Carman carnitine, cot Chipman Siding, N.B....... 


Hngineer st fea. ee Revelstoke? BOM) 3.52. 





Date 

“cc 18 

About 
Mar. 24 
Morin 26 
a Napa 

Feb. 13 
Mar. 4 
“ac 6 

se 17 

iz3 18 

Jan i 
About 
Jani de 
Jan. 18 
£6 OG 

Haan Rear 

Se 0) 

Feb. 14 
( 
“ce " 

(79 24 

Mar. 6 
ce nD 

re 14 

“ee 18 


its a 


| 


About 
Jan! 13 
About 
Jan. 30 
Mar. 23 
Jan. 4 

“cc 9 
6c 12 
(73 18 
a (i 
6“ 91 
[v9 21 
Feb. 1 
“ce 1 











sere e ers ne 


eeeocereros 


Cause of Fatality 


Heavy plank fell on his head. 


Crushed under collapse of wall. 
Crushed under wall when it collapsed. 
Fell down elevator shaft-fractured skull. 


Crushed by large rock while adjusting chain. 


Struck by log which fell when crane prongs slipped 
as it was being unloaded from flat car. 
Struck by falling rock, fracturing skull. 
Struck by rock slide on April 20, 1925. 
Set ay he fell from bridge on ice. Died 
arses 


Crushed under compressor while it was being 
loaded. 


Struck by descending car. 
Injured during blasting operations. 


Drowned when he fell from ladder and was 
trapped under water by coffer dam. 

Clothing became caught in belt of pump. 

Injured when truck in which he was riding to 
to work overturned. 


pry and fell while operating derrick-fractured 
skull. 


Explosion of dynamite. 


Fell into cog wheels of steam shovel. 
Injured during blasting operations. 
Injured hand. Infection. Died Mar. 18. 
Boom of derrick fell on him. 


Premature explosion while removing stumps. 


Drowned when their boat capsized in swollen 
stream. 


. |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 


tension wire. Died Jan. 18. 


Fell and crushed beneath pole on which he was 
working when it broke off. 
Caught in governing belt. 


Collision of engine with hand car. 
Struck by engine. 

Fell from engine fracturing skull. 
Struck by engine. 

Struck by train. 

Run over by train of freight cars. 


Struck by train. 
Struck by train. 
Slipped and fell under train. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF. 1930—Continued 




























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORT TION AND 
uBuic Uritiris— 
one. 
Steam Railways—Conc. 
ar repairer......... POronto jOntae cme eek oc, He 1 56 |Struck by engine. 
Brakeman........... Moneton Ni Biase. sees 22h. 2 46 |Run over by engine. 
Pumping station re-|Huberdeau, Que............ + 4 55 |Burned when pumping station was destroyed by 
pair man. fire. 
Engine foreman......|Regina, Sask................ 5 39 |Struck by engine during switching operations. 
Express porter....... The! Pas Man hayes. OY. . 4 5 20 |Injured wrist while unloading box, blood 
poisoning. Died Mar. 16. 
Brakeman sec. ses. Cochrane .Ont eee. ¢ 5 30 |Fell from engine and was run over. 
Machinist’s helper...}Hanna, Alta................ $ 6 38 |Fell from engine, died Feb. 21. 
brakeman.) geo Medicine Hat, Alta......... 4 6 26 | Run over by train. 
Conductor.:......... Hornepayne, Ont............ Feb. 6 48 |Injured in collision of two freight trains. 
Bian OT et Quebees Ques). Wait... cans s 7 26 |Run ever by engine. 
Brakemanai Lau. Spence’s Bridge, B.C........| “ 10 48 |Fell and struck head against door of caboose 
wae rakes were suddenly applied. Died 
eb. 11, 
Brakeman........... Springfield, Que 2408.2. Jk. ie et (0 24 {Struck by train during blizzard. 
Section-hand........ MontrealfQuex. Saas ...!....... re Ts 37 |Struck by train. 
Porters tee hice im MorontovOnt! jyevigee Re. SV MSS hee 2 ot... Run over by train. Died Feb. 19. 
Brakeman eee... iy Chauvigny, Que............. ae ea 33 |Fell from train 
Conductor: ie 7. et DownienBiCner Jack, i... a te (2) eat Caught in snow-slide. 
Master mechanic.... 54 
Section labourer..... Near Falkland, B.C......... © The 27 |Collision of train with hand truck. 
Mabourer ss se Oxo RE Ota yu eee aes ae Sy os 27 58 |Crushed in dump-car when it closed while un- 
. loading it. 
Car inspector........ Peronta, Ontry. Joaiultti..c5.. Mar. 1 46 |Slipped from engine and was run over by train. 
sbrackman 4”). '2 37 oronto; Ont eww? . ks oe. i 3 55 |Run over by engine. 
Car shop workman. .|Montreal, Que............... ef 9 45 |Struck by piece of metal when it became caught 
in machinery. Died Mar. 12. 
Walbourers.. 0 aeiaas Jofire Yard, Ques.a.., 2... Ce ge 38 |Run over by engine. 
Yard foreman....... WMancouver, Biesbis.0. fu. fad 59 |Fell from engine and was run over. 
Boilermaker:.,. ....;.|Windsor, Ont. nosgel....... Mar. 27 44 |Hernia from strain while placing grates in fire box 
of engine. Died April 9 during operation. 
Biremanven se et. Brookmore, B.@ont....... ia 28 27 |Train derailed by rock slide. 
Water transportation— 
Dredge worker...... Vancouver) Bi© hawk. ...... Jang 4 48 |Fell from bulkhead of dredge, fracturing skull. 
Scowsmant? mig, de: Wig wamitinne:B: Cael), et. ed 6 nerds Se Drowned while loading gravel on scow. 
CADIAID ct... ee DO: ene | ke Thiecdakoss 
1 gt Foye RR ALAS bo, ny RENN Near Tiverton, N.S......... el Merde bl leet be Suis Drowned when their steamer was wrecked on 
DCAMAN ae ain tae PTD ag beet nie as alae reef during storm. 
Senin one aibe.conniani anwiyedh tele! fe. fe eee hk ek 
Longshoreman.......|Vancouver, B.C............. ele bey Na genre ie yal Struck by train. 
Longshoreman....... Prince Rupert) B.Creeob . «sk $3829 40 crete ne head by timber which was being 
oaded. 
Light keeper......... AlertrBayeiBiGied. Uae) Jef. Feb. 22 38 |Drowned when his row-boat capsized. 
Longshoreman....... New Westminster, B.C..... Se eed 31 |Struck by piece of timber while being loaded”on 
ship. 
Engineer on Gov’t/Off La Have, N.S.......... Mark (ue [ten aa: Fell overboard and drowned. 
patrol boat. 
BOGRW Dane, ana sal Restigouche Co., N.B.......| “ 10 a) Struck by train. 
Boom Wane saa. 36 
Dredgeworker....... Near St. John, N.B......... $12 35 |Fell from dredge and drowned. 
Towing man......... Union Bay b.C.e. st.c8 ch. gO as 40 |Fell from deck of tug, fractured skull. 
Engineer on tug......| Vancouver, B.C........,.... pk ees 42 |Scalded by gush of steam when cock was left 
open. Died April 16. 
Cook on dredge......|Fraser River, B.C.......... MED IGS DV ose et oe Drowned. 
Air transportation— 
Pilot Misaces teste cans Long bakes Ontycce.. .aas: Maree 181) sete a Killed when plane crashed in dense fog. 
Radio operator..... 
Local transportation— 
Truck driver....... Near Calgary, Alta.......... Jan, 29 21\|Collision of train with truck. 
Cattle buyer........ 41 ; 
Truck drivericrs-ses:s Peronto Oatbelememsstonw-siew nse Feb. 1 52 |Collision of train with his truck. ; 
Truck-driver......~. Riviere des Prairies, Que...| “ 5 21 |Drowned when truck plunged through ice. 
Stage driver......... GalertcOnte eee eee: ye a 0 ack Be see Dragged when horses ran away. 
Truckman,..v iste. Magrath eAl tien xs ccs s << ots Be R27 ook eee Gassed. 
WieAMSTOR a.2558 ohn IW Ondine On besser ee oere: Mar. 11 63 |Slipped and fell from wagon and was run over. 
Died March 12. 
Teamster scan dows Near Hazelton, B.C........ About : 
Mariilon |e tote. a; Kicked in head by one of his team. 
Truck driver........ Montreal; Quesss). (6.7) .28. bach) 7455 32 |Crushed under steel plates while unloading them 
from truck. 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— s 
ANGINA re tin suas Winnipeg, Manic .5.cc0s sds « Jan. 8 42 |Collapsed while working in manhole. 
Winomanseeaccrt sas: Bridgeburg, Ont ........... is ee ae Electrocuted when telephone wire broke and 


came in contact with power line. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1930—Concluded 










Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Yard superintendent/Lethbridge, Alta............ ss iG 55 |Fell from shed platform. 
with lumber co. : 
Worker with hard-|Montreal, Que............... eas 20 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
ware Co. 
Sea salesman forjAlert Bay, B.C............. Jan. 29 57 |Drowned when launch was wrecked in storm. 
hardware co. 
Worker with fruit co.|Montreal, Que............... Mar. 13 19 | Knocked off truck by dislodged crate and crushed 
by street car. 
Retail— 


Feb. 2 59 |Kicked by horse. Died Feb. 6. 


Stableman for bread|Toronto, Ont................ * ea? 53 |Struck on heel by manure truck, blood poisoning. 
co. Died March 3. 
Labourer in coal yard|Springfield, Ont............. Aa 75 |Struck by lump of coal. Died March 15. 
Teamster with wood|Amherst, N.S.............. “21 | About 
en 5 |Fell off load of wood. 
Stableman for dairy .|Ottawa, Ont................ «2 45 |Struck by falling bale of hay, broken neck. 
Died Feb. 27. 
Mechanic with auto|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Mar. 19 64 |Crushed under auto when chain broke while un- 
dealer. loading autos from train. Died March 21. 
Radio employer..... Toronto" Ont ct net ek = 1 20 22 |Fell from aerial pole when it gave way. Died 
March 24. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— : 
Tractor driver open-|Cold Stream, N.B.......... Jan Pub? WI ees Pinned under tractor—drowned when it broke 
ing road. through ice. 
Hirevieliters: coe e. ¢ Manitoba, Man..............| “ 18 54 |Crushed by falling roof while fighting fire. 
Labourer............ St. Sabine, Que"... ....... ee ed es Asphyxiated in gravel pit into which he fell. 
Labourer ..4 és «aaa Vancouver, B.C............. Jan. 24 52 |Auto collision. 
Fireman eu: Quebec? Quer Meenas... “24 29 te a roof of burning building when it col- 
apsed. 
Street labourer...... Torontor On Geren see act ini6. Feb. 12 58 piace Py taxi while placing signal light. Died 
arch 5. 
PATO MIANer sce) cae ese KanestonyOntee seers «+ <- Mark gal Vissescan tac Burned in fire. Died March 15. 
Labourer with gov’t|Toronto, Ont................ Ss) he | 82 |Fell downstairs, complications—pneumonia. 
dept. Died March 9. 
Electrician with Niagara Falls, Ont.......... rout 229 50 |Struck against work bench while tightening pipe 
gov't dept. vise-infection. Died April 6. 
Recreational— 
Hockey player...... Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Jan. 9 26 |Skull fractured in collision with another player. 
Died Jan. 10. 
Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning— 
Worker in laundry...|Montreal, Que............... 1 24 16 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Personal and domestic— 
Hotel employee..... Montreal’ Ques.) eee e sss 0 20 58 |Burned in fire that destroyed hotel. 
Window cleaner......|Toronto, Ont................ Feb. 4 26 |Fell from third floor window. Died March 23. 
Caretaker for realty|Pelee Point, Ont............ About 
co’s lands. Feb. 23 62 |Drowned when ice broke. 
Lodge keeper........ Stuart’ Lake,"B:@ys..-..-... Mar, M261. cc. ¢aeee Killed while blasting ice. 
Professional _ establish- 
ments— 
Janitor at school..... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Bebs 228... .c0heame Fell from roof of school, fracturing skull. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 





1929 
eS a ae 
2 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 

AGRICULTURE— 

Parmhand,«..c.c.. ot Soda’ Creek B. © 021 .a.. Sept. 6 35 |Fell aoe hay stack injuring spine. Died April 

7, 1930. 
Farm hand,,....5..:.: Near Courtenay, B.C.......| Dec. 10 }.......... Injured by blast while clearing land. 
Labourer with irriga-|Kaleden, B.C............... on (ord 58 |Slipped and fellonaxe. Infection. Died Dec.18. 


tion company. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
1929—Continued 


Trade or Industry Locality 
Logaine— 
Woodcutterss. c..,<... Trinity Bay,,Que....s-ae-- 
WS DOULER A hres scree Sault au Mouton, Que....... 
MOGCEP AAG haw aes shies Carletoni@ou, NEBaree ...cck 
Morgerece Seen. cen Near Whitefish Bay, Ont... 
Wa bourer yn. seston. Northumberland Co., N.B.. 
SOV AIS Da eee Jb Be Somne Snowshoes Bi Cun sete cs ++ 
Wood cltter sans. ese. Matane River, Que.......... 
WSDOULCI ee kewid ores « BrittomsOntes eanetee ais 


Theodosia Arm, B.C........ 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 


ELTA DDCre: eeu he ae: Willow Narrows Lake, Ont. 
i Re cis) 0) oe) a Aa CO i 
trapperocce teres cece: Near Prince Albert, Sask... 
Minine, Non-FrRRovs 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
Wreacerman.,¢-..- TTA Cree. sere ce 
Skiptender.......... Creighton Mine, Ont........ 
Wa DOUTCE A sce ALiMIMINS wOuUber ate ee 
TB SUNS Oe arte bi nadie Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 

Labourer with sugar|Wallaceburg, Ont........... 
refiners. 

Labourer with bever-| Halifax, N.S..............6. 


age mfg. co. 


Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Hora e eter bape: 
Fournier Township, Ont..... 
Saw operator........ Huntsville sOnt-. cases oa: 


Pulp, and paper pro- 


ducts— 
WAabOuUrerss. ae deh thx Westiorts Ont. cs cattae waar 
TOW ermMan.. sac aces Tapanie Farm, Que......... 
Wsabourer?:: 2 .ce. Ottawa OnthessGasrs oak 


Printing and publishing- 
Asst. garageman 
with printers and 
publishers. 


Toronto, Ont...... Ean ant 


Iron, steel and products— 
Typesetter with auto|Oshawa, Ont...............- 
manufacturers. 


Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts— 
Press operator at sup-|Toronto, Ont................ 
plies plant. 


Non-metallic mineral 


products— 
Marble setter........ [Eorontoy. Quite. fac: 25 << aver 
Labourerwith plaster|Windsor, Ont............... 
manufacturers. 


Exectric LIGHT AND 


ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Labourer with plum-|Joliette, Que................ 


bers. 
Plasterers... orf. Montreal@ue: 22.4.2. ...28¢ 
Electrician........0: Restigouche Co., N.B....... 
Mabourers «<0. <.<.1.4e IMontreala@ue.. <b ec ce cesaas 
Webourer $2... . +1. 2k St Johni@o. WN .B...:....2hn 


Northumberland Co., N.B.. 


. 12 


ieee. @0e..6 6910 


eee eee eee 


Cause of Fatality 


Foard. ene, requiring amputation. Died Jan. 

Injured kidney. Died Jan. 19, 1930. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Drowned when car went through ice. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 
Dee. 28. 

Leg crushed by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck on head by log when haulback broke 
while loading logs. 


Died 


ieee from canoe. 


erished in blizzard when lost in bush. 


Electrocuted while investigating ground in treater 

Struck by bar following fall of muck in chute. 
Died Feb. 3, 1930. 

Silicosis. Incapacitated since June 5, 1926. 

Struck by falling bucket. 


Sugar bags fell on him from pile, when he was 
loading them on truck. Died Jan. 14, 1930. 
Fell down elevator shaft. Died Dec. 28. 


Infected thumb. Died Nov. 25. 

Hand injured when caught in log carriage. 
poisoning. Died Dee. 9. 

Skull fractured when power saw broke. 


Blood 


Struck by steel rail when it was being loaded on 
flat car. 

Gunshot wound in hand. Died Feb. 13, 1930. 

Piece of pulp wood fell on him while loading 
wagon. Died Feb. 9, 1930. 


Overcome by carbon monoxide gas. 


Infection from scratched nose. Died Dec. 26. 


Finger crushed by die while operating press. 
Died Jan. 10, 1930. 


Stoneworker’s phthisis. Laid off April 1, 1929. 
Bag of plaster fell on him. Fractured spine. 
Died Feb. 14, 1930. 


Fell 15 feet from pole on toarod. Died Dec. 14. 


Struck by auto while descending from his cart. 

Fell from scaffold when plank broke. Died Feb. 
14, 1930. 

Electrocuted when he fell over live wire. 

Struck by falling brick—fractured skull. 
Dec. 23. 

Fell from staging—fractured skull. 


Died 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
1929—Concluded 








Trade or Industry Locality Date 
ConstRUCTION—Con. 
Miscellaneous— 
Teamster with con-|Beaurivage River, Que......] Nov. 9 
tractor engineers. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Utmiries— 
Steam Railways— 
Signal maintainer....|Smithville, Ont............ Oct. 19 
Street and electric rail- 
ways— 
Track foreman....... Sydney. N.S eee Dec. 26 
Water transportation— 
Seaman’ Lewy aes Off Nova Scotia.........:.. Oct. 13 
Longshoreman....... Montreal, Que............... Nov. 5 
Seaman iin eat 2 St: Johns NwB) terete ii ‘f 7 
Longshoreman....... St; JOD ING Be ere ene Nov. 16 
Local Trans portation— 
Truck driver...,.....- Kennebecasis River, N.B...} Dec. 16 
T RADE— 
Wholesale— 
Mechanic with gro-|Montreal, Que............... Nov. 15 
cers. 
Salesman with thre-|Near Milverton, Ont........ Dec. 12 
shing machine mfg. 
0. 
Agent for Oil Co...../Cannington, Ont............ or Wao 
Retail— 
Clerk with trading|King William Island, N.W.T| Feb. 20 
co. 
Clerk with trading|Near Bathurst Inlet, N.W.T.| June 20 
co. 
Clerk with trading|Coronation Gulf, N.W.T....| Nov. 0 
Co. 
Grocer tite Near Windsor, Ont.......... Decway 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Water works labourer|St. John Co., N.B.......... Oct. 15 
WADCUNELS ignee un Beek Vancouver, 5.@2. ieee Nov. 27 
Labourer with gov’t/Toronto, Ont................ Dec. 27 
dept. 
Professional— 
Union organizer...... aes Lake wONc een tn oe Nov. 18 
Union organizer..... 
Seulpton® oueereenncal Montreal, Ques... enn ¢ Dec. 17 


Cause of Fatality 





Pneumonia from exposure. Dies Nov. 27. 


Injured when his car jumped track. Died Mar. 
18, 1930° 


ah nee hand-blood poisoning. Died Jan. 3, 


Fell between wharf and ship and drowned. 

Palurge suber he fell into hold of ship. Died Jan. 
, 1930. 

Struck by hawser hook. 

Fell down hold of ship. Fractured skull. 


Nov. 17. 


Died 


Drowned when his truck broke through ice. 


eee eceeees 


Drove off wharf in auto. Drowned. 


eoececee oes 


Aeroplane crash. 
Trampled by horse—fractured skull. 


3 |Perished in blizzard. 
Perished from exposure in blizzard after going 
through ice. 


Crashed through ice and drowned. 
Struck by auto while repairing tire of his truck. 


Struck by auto. Died Jan. 25, 1930. 
Heavy maul fell on him while working in sewer 
trench. Died Dec. 20. 
Fell from truck, and wheel passed over him. 
Died Dec 28. 


Broke through ice and drowned. 


Suffocated when he fell into mortar box. 








IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1930 


_. HE accompanying tables, compiled from 
information supplied by the Department 

of Immigration and Colonization, show the 
nature and extent of immigration into Canada 
during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, 
with some comparative figures for the previous 
Out of a total of 163,288 immi- 
grants, 64,082 or 39 per cent were British, 
30,727 or 19 per cent were from the United 
States and 68,479 or 42 per cent were from 


fiscal year. 


other countries. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 831, 1930 


British |{ Natural- 


Canadian] subjects | ized Can-| Totals 
nee born with adians 
citizens | Canadian| with 
domicile | domicile 

ADTILGR ccriameees 2,413 133 95 2,641 
Mayit dn. tl sree 2,669 217 90 2,976 
JUNnO4. Lessee so a0 3,126 215 85 3,426 
Duly eet v ene ae 2,936 320 148 3,404 
Augusth ss. 2hein 2,336 254 70 2,660 
September....... 2,264 205 100 2,569 
October... :adaeas 29223 134 50 2,407 
November....... 2,365 103 Ot 2,525 
December....... 1,878 114 36 2,028 
ANUALY. ose). oyetehe ots 1,364 101 32 1,497 
February........ 1,355 105 33 1,493 
March 3.5065. a 2,030 129 45 2,204 
‘Dotals veneer 26,959 2,030 841 29, 830 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR Me eiieyy Syn eina eycen aces ec a « cee es. cet akea a 7 

THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 831, 1930, COM- as bight i aes Geu send es KAS oc Pe CR till. 6 Ss 58 

PARED WITH THAT OF THE PRECEDING FISCAL FiSCHONIAN ILE ESO Stat. eit Ee bet Blais «sis lecieve'e 117 

YEAR. Greeley rte oe ic ee ee ae 634 

BESTT ARCs Sek Delete Shae” ee eae 200 

cate Pare eee ck hate LL eee es ete aoe ; 194 

hi OWED). 7... owed pea eee b . ook awiehwaberes pera) « 2 56 544 

iy 1928-29 reco Fg YA RET Ts TS ite A etna tibt ars 921 
From OPEN Diss ik its heli Wi altaait sain oN SEIS Saari dale Salt 70 

British U.S.A. Others Totals Mi thnemian eye 20ee Se to) ee eee UN. Pree 2c 964 

[ee nae a PD VERON Eun ANA A aneiee S aar RNC MUN nee GUA 5, 688 

Maltese Dadian: cae ihe Mi AUN yd 9 AAR Rey MR 2a 40 

April AeA Bay 9, 680 2 927 14, 376 26, 983 Moravian ) VSssius... 2. o peer). EE fe 23 

Bi aS class knees 7,195 3,096 13,350 23,641 : CTO Shirts a augers Mas OAL MR ete Rt nts 195 

June RES 6, 820 3,320 10, 163 20,303 olish,, Dade the. eto! ee ien cae is: Geeronere abe. oePyavuaein’ 6) ptahele e7ais evehetes.e 6 1 

Taby en RUT 4,287 3,044 8,452 15,783 HOlisiyee ys. eee LCLELL. SR. ene CREE oe 6,610 

August hee Eon | 125 460 3 j 581 9, 299 25, 340 ain Ma Ea ON Ry yes MVR L SEER COS GA BORE? RAMP OF, CR RENE ae 

September Lik ac age 4 ; 434 By 739 4 : 490 11 ; 663 Seda ca op wisi Pt emewsee lee acc tulc tacks scaneiere otettie stouata le emetet 83 

October.......... 2.514 2,667 2,860 8,041 a amar Oe he re ee Lee ee OME AR, 2), el iY A 

November Sete 2,059 1 955 ON 830 6, 844 S uthenian ER aces e Gnas dobein cece TREE og CORE CAE ’ ae 

December nn 1 ; 476 ahs 544 i 495 5, 515 on are SN ew Mette Aes au: NS PRAT IEL ot Oke ee ke vate MaMes 9 Me Ee Otel eile 9 879 

January 1 UNGiy onere - 133 1,573 1,458 4, 164 5 ova i Pal titineks 6 sashes. belt ditt +, ofa ei elsince rer eee gtnte hw i Ne 

February Woe ate! ie 691 1 ; 415 1 ; 528 4 A 634 oer Stat ccvpane yey vrei fome' san eM A ey aitntcayra tour a\ ule'ral at at aleieal ovis eanuheigs) wire take 7 

Marene ce ess! 5, 131 on 699 6,981 14,811 yrian SSS eet Sib Sibi a) MRM e Mee loPeea We oMare sant inPe pc Metche |< ataate 1 

PUpkish®, oath i le eG ar ena sor See eae 6 

POR iss - ON ee ee ae gd ap gat 9 ALD eal ie 38,147 

Grand Botal i041 Mis.) Ae eoe o Soe 163, 288 
1929-30 
: From STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR 
British | U.S.A. Others Totals THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1930, SHOW- 
| | | ING SEX, OCCUPATION AND DESTINATION 

Aprilia fee 12,047 3,000 13,490 29,113 

Mayda td Mot con 13, 053 Syioll 9,832 26,616 ! 

CUA eke a aia 9, 867 3,983 8,171 22,021 Via 

Fulyieog, . BOP 6,087 3,483 6,894 16, 464 prot Ocean | From | Totals 

Angeusbienca. <<: 6, 181 3,414 5,427 15,022 ports | U.S.A 

September....... 4,546 2.022 4,033 11,101 

oe aa eee 3,386 2,329 3,102 8,817 Sex— 

Pee okie We, roe ter r commer. dS eI GA aug cial JA. ALR? 59,420 | 14,642 | 74,062 

January.......... "746 1'210 1.410 3366 Adult females 8.'. i..55 . 26. 41,261 8,047 49,308 

February........ 1,052 1,142 1,769 3 963 Children under eighteen...| 31,880 8,038 39,918 

Marebwta, 2s8 heir: 3,438 2,210 8,928 14,576 eats ate a 132,561 30,727 163,288 

Totalss, <2. 64, 082 30, 727 68,479 163 , 288 2 

Occupation— 
Farming class— 
Matlesh Written ete 1 Texel a! 41,361 4,368 45,729 

STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY PORE IGP tterisd 4 ahs VAT MA Mn oe 

RACIAL ORIGINS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED Labouring eiaee ie ee : } } 

MARCH 31, 1930 NialeS okie cos cee 6,617 2,270 8,887 
Bemales. iis ee re as Tete 35 1,570 
panei ight oH MACUa Si 2,244 346 2,590 
Ore Ri vate echanics— 

Pilgtiat ONS Tt AOA) OE, UG 1 32,278 Males. ............. 2.54. 6,259 | 3,979 10,238 
Tithe neh lsnis une: Saar edvey. Mee tbe. ids 10, 159 Females.,.............. 1,888 901 2,789 
DBCOCH reeds cgpee aise. wate Pea ME Mis ar 18, 640 T 0 habe Poe oe 1,542 637 2,179 

rading class— 
A AWETES) CRO nahi te ane wads ae ARO datarm ANL c( an ea mili i ales. AF SR One 3,085 2,878 5,458 
BINA Gere emer Tae ae ,414 96 F 

flies, Hage st eine! coronene titeprales - fe? Childvenscl No. galls. |B 745 520 1/265 
Belgiamts paint. . Lette BM B. 696 = Mining class— 

SH SP A aie IPO Nil ONS Se NE 2, 685 Males. ...........--...4. 513 155 668 
EN ES atte: tli ole near, Seine toe) tor orneyeh Miebeda 1,755 Females................ 94 20 114 
Riamshis. oschavactacio piaRhesloh wrt. 4,565 Children. ............... 137 M1 148 
i Dg 3} Pe) ae ee Sek IR Bin SER, CIEL NUD ee NS 697 Female domestic servants 18,114 634 18,748 
Cherian LO ER? TC AA ee ee 14,281 Other classes— : 

Acelandictt se -bestyoncl ee} . [het ets. Males.................+. 1,585 1,497 3, 082 
BGO RON ONG ae, nc ae a a 2,256 Females................ 12,274 | 4,016 16,290 
Brredien RO TTD SOR INT aL 2,918 Children................ 12,955 | 4,874 17,829 
Wiss ; 473  Destination— 

oe Oe ee een ee ee eee Nova Scotia. 5.....+.+0. 2, 08 203 2,46 

ew Brunswick........... 1, ‘ 
Otaes,.. OT ECRAREE A Pee. ERs pees. 30,332 Prince Pdecrd tina x os : ie A 126 

; QueHeG Shas e eee aa ete , 80 , 10 ’ 

Li heats Sant: ne a a celle | od ait oc, oA Ninel 30, 727 Gteol, aesd. .ouv 46,933 13/041 59,974 
DR eewian er al AGE 4.3 Rey ae 26 Manta bay Be eis snc 38,045 1,087 39,132 
Se mittee sie ssb itvcocens aren Ri at 7 Saskatchewan. 200201017 8,347 | 2,656 | 11,003 
A aie AB ic bis teres cect omc. eer nean: 14 Albéutaisrie tare SL iadts 10,193 4,777 14,970 
erect a eee 437 British Columbia......... 6,482 2,770 9,252 
Bohemians), HOt TORR RE FG: 20 Yukon Territory 9.20.02. - 16 65 81 
I Ukaialasoecsrodts, algeria tebaataiindires ons} iar 208 ply ehoRth weet arritori 5 i 7 8 

CCT PTT i eS NG Neen 771 Not given...........- 20. 2}eeeeeeeeee ! } 

OCIE EE nes eek, nate 4. FET, SRS aR I REE ERL, | 3 434 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Relation of Courts to Compensation 
Commission in Quebec 


The question of the relation of the Superior 
Court to the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission of the Court of Quebec was again 
before the Courts during the past month. 
The last previous case involving a discussion 
of this relationship was noted im the Lasour 
Gazette, July, 1929, Mr. Justice Surveyor 
having ruled in that case that the awards 
of the Commission might be challenged in 
the ‘Court on the ground of jurisdiction, but 
not on ‘the ground of fact. 

In the case recently heard a widow peti- 
tioned the court to confirm an award by 
the Commission of $6,000 in compensation 
for the death of her husband. The Canadian 
National Railways, as employer, opposed the 
petition. It was pointed out on behalf of 
the railway company that on the question 
of homologation of awards of the Commis- 
sion, the new Workmen’s Compensation Act 
states that such awards may be homologated 
if the count deems proper. From the word- 
ing of the Act there is an inference that if 
the court thinks the award is good, then it 
should homologate, but, if not, homologation 
should be refused. In any case, before acting 
in either direction, it would be necessary for 
the court to examine the record of the case 
as lt appeared before the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, since it would be im- 
possible to render a judgment without hav- 
ing knowledge of the facts. 

On behalf of the petitioner it was sub- 
mitted that the courts have no jurisdiction to 
inquire into cases passed upon by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. By a clause 
of the new law it is provided that there 
shall be no appeal from the Commission’s 
decisions either by way of writ or prohibition, 
certiorart or mandamus. In such circumstances, 
it was claimed, the courts had not discretion 
but to homologate awards when petitions in 
that connection were laid before them. Un- 
der the law, the finding of the Commission 
is made final and the courts have no right 
to examine the record. 

Mr. Justice Coderre, who heard the case, 
stated that any objections of the Company 
to the granting of the petition should be 
set out in detail and that the court should 
take for granted that the proceedings were 
valid ‘before the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission unless such objections were speci- 
fied. 


Directors of Bankrupt Company Continue 


Liable for Wages 


A company, incorporated under the Com- 
panies Act of Ontario (Revised Statutes of 
Ontario, 1927, chapter 218), was adjudged 
bankrupt; a receiving order was made against 
it and a custodian of the bankrupt estate 
appointed. The company was then indebted 
to a large number of its employees for wages 
—in no case exceeding the wages for one 
year—incurred for services performed during 
the time the defendants were such directors. 
Claims for these wages were filed with the 
trustee in bankruptcy, and all except that 
of the plaintiff were assigned by the claimants 
to him, and notice of the assignment was given 
to the defendants. One of the employees sued 
to recover from the directors of the company 
the total of these claims, and his own claims, 
which he placed at $4,582.73. The defendants 
denied lability, pleading section 100 (1) of 
the Companies Act, which declares that: 

The directors of a company shall be jointly 
and severally liable to the labourers, servants 
and apprentices thereof for all debts not ex- 
ceeding one year’s wages due for services per- 
formed for the company while they are such 
directors respectively. 

Subsection 2 declares that:— 

A director shall be liable under subsection 
1 unless, : 

(a) the company has been sued for the 
debt within one year after it has become due 
and execution has been returned unsatisfied 
in whole or in part; or 

(6b) the company has, within that period, 
gone into liquidation or has been ordered to 
be wound up and the claim for such debt has 
been duly filed and proven, nor unless he is 
sued for such debt while a director or within 
one year after he has ceased to be a director. 

In the Ontario Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Kelly, in giving judgment, stated the more 
important questions at issue to be: (1) 
whether the defendants continued to be direc- 
tors after the commencement of the bank- 
ruptey proceedings; and (2) whether they were 
such while they were such directors or within 
one year after they ceased to be such. On 
these questions his Lordship stated, in part, 
as follows:— 

“ An authorized assignment under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act is not necessarily a winding-up. 
Nor in the case of a company debtor does it 
put an end to the company, which really con- 
tinues in existence, though the scope of its 
activity is limited because of its inability to 
carry on its business. Its corporate existence 
still continues. On the making of a receiving 
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order the debtor’s property affected by it is 
deemed to be in the custody of the Court, 
and on a trustee being appointed as provided 
by the Act it forthwith passes to and vests 
in such trustee. The purpose of this is that 
it may be disposed of or otherwise adminis- 
tered so as to go in liquidation of the debtor’s 
debts. From several sections of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act the inference is that it was not 
intended that, in the case of a company 
debtor, a company’s existence should come 
to an end; but indeed the contrary... . 

“Then again, the inference to be drawn from 
ss. 229 and 230 of the Companies Act is that, 
even in winding-up proceedings, a company 
is regarded as still in existence down to the 
time that its affairs are fully wound up; for 
the liquidator, on that happening, is required 
to call a general meeting of the shareholders 
or members of the corporation for the purposes 
therein named, which meeting shall be called 
in the manner provided by the by-laws for 
calling general meetings, and the liquidator 
is further required to make to, and file with, 
the provincial secretary, a return of such meet- 
ing having been held and the date thereof; 
and at the expiration of three months from 
the date of the filing the corporation shall 
ipso facto be dissolved. Notwithstanding this 
provision, however, the Court may, at any 
time after the affairs of the corporation have 
been fully wound up, make an order dissolving 
the corporation, which shall be dissolved at 
and from the date of such order. These would 
be useless provisions if the company had al- 
ready ceased to exist. ... 

“The company having, therefore, continued 
in existence, it remains to be determined 
whether the defendants ceased to be directors. 
There is no evidence of their resignation or 
of any act either of theirs or of the company 
putting an end to their position as directors. 
On their own evidence, they had no business 
communications with the company and there 
was no meeting of the directors subsequent 
to the assignment in bankruptcy; and there 
is no evidence that they took any steps to 
resign or otherwise discharge themselves from 
their obligations as directors. 

“In my opinion, they have not ceased to 
be directors, though their powers were cur- 
tailed by the bankruptcy proceedings. ‘The 
plaintiff is entitled to judgment for the 
amount asked in the notice of motion, namely, 
$4,478.86, with interest from the commence- 
ment of the action (August 4, 1928) and costs. 

(The foregoing judgment was subsequently 
affirmed by the Appellate Division of the On- 
tario Supreme Court—Ontario Weekly Notes, 
April 25, 1930, page 144). 

Davey versus Gibson (Ontario), 
Dominion Law Reports, page 1389. 


1930, 2. 


Proceedings under Combines Investigation 
Act declared “absolutely privileged” 


A judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Orde 
on May 5, 1930, in O’Connor v. Waldron, de- 
clares that proceedings before a commissioner 
appointed under the Combines Investigation 
Act are absolutely privileged, and that com- 
missioner, counsel, witnesses and parties are 
entitled to the same protection as in a court 
of law. 

The judgment was made on a motion of 
Mr. Gordon Waldron, K.C., to dismiss an 
action brought against him by Mr. W. F. 
O’Connor for slander during the investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act into 
the Amalgamated Builders’ Council (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1930, page 145.) The 
ground for the motion was “ that the de- 
fendant was absolutely privileged on the 
occasion on which it is alleged he spoke the 
words complained of.” 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Orde said: 

“The rule of law as to the defence of 

absolute privilege is well settled. ‘ 
As put by Kelly, C.B., in Dees v. on 
Rokeby (1873), LR. 8 Q.B. 255, at p. 
263: ‘The authorities are clear, uniform and 
conclusive that no action of libel or slander 
lies, whether against judges, counsel, witnesses 
or parties, for words written or spoken in 
the ordinary course of any proceeding before 
any court or tribunal recognized by law.’ 

“This rule of law is not designed for the 
personal protection of the judge or counsel 
or witness or party. It is founded on public 
policy in order that those engaged in the 
administration of justice may proceed un- 
hampered by the fear that some unguarded 
or hasty statement might subject them to an 
action for defamation. And in order to afford 
that protection and guarantee that freedom 
from restraint the rule is made applicable 
even when the defamation is deliberate or 
there is actual malice. Were it not so, the 
privilege would be merely qualified and not 
absolute. As put by Fry, L. J., in Munster 
v. Lamb (1883), 11 Q.B.D. 588, at p. 607, ‘It is 
not a desire to prevent actions from being 
brought in cases where they ought to be 
maintained that has led to the adoption of 
the present rule of law; but it is the fear that 
if the rule were otherwise, numerous actions 
would be brought against persons who were 
merely discharging their duty.” . 

“Tt is equally well established vedic the 
rule applies not only to proceedings before an 
ordinary Court of Justice whether it be a 
superior or inferior Court of Record or an 
inferior Court not of Record (with some 
qualification where a judge of an inferior 
Court knowingly acts beyond his jurisdiction), 
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but to proceedings before a tribunal recognized 
by law, which though not a Court in the 
ordinary sense of the word, exercises judicial 
functions, that is, acts in a manner similar to 
that in which a Court of Justice acts in re- 
spect of an inquiry before it. Gatley, 2nd ed., 
p. 200. The only question here is whether 
or not the proceedings had before the de- 
fendant during the course of his inquiry or 
investigation by virtue of his commission fall 
within this category. If they do, he is en- 
titled to the protection afforded by his plea 
of absolute privilege. If not, the action must 
go on to trial. 

“Tam clearly of the opinion, having regard 
to the nature of the defendant’s Commission 
and the purposes for which it was issued and 
to the Statutory provisions designed to ac- 
complish those purposes, that the proceedings 
before the defendant were absolutely privi- 
leeds eu etbeite 

“The defendant, in my judgment, was 
clearly performing judicial functions in carry- 
ing out the objects of his commission. By 
sec. 16 of the Combines Investigation Act, 
he had authority to investigate the business 
of any person named in the Order in Council 
appointing him, and to enter and examine 
the premises, books, papers and records of such 
person. By sec. 22 he was empowered to 
order the attendance of witnesses for examina- 
tion upon oath and the production of docu- 
ments, and to ‘exercise for the enforcement 
of such orders or punishment for disobedience 
thereof, all powers that are executed by any 
Superior Court in Canadia for the enforce- 
ment of subpcenas to witnesses or punish- 
ment of disobedience thereof.’ Section 33 gives 
power to preserve order by immediate punish- 
ment for contempt in the face of the Com- 
missioner. In addition to the foregoing, the 
Commissioner was clothed with all the powers 
conferred upon a Commissioner under the 
Inquiries Act. 

“Keeping in mind the underlying principle 
of the rule as to absolute privilege that it is 
designed not for the protection of the indivi- 
dual, but as a matter of public policy in 
order to allow freedom of speech not only 
to the members of the tribunal but to coun- 
sel, witnesses and parties, it would be incon- 
venient, if not practically impossible to con- 
duct an inquiry under the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act in the public interest if the pro- 
ceedings are not protected by the rule. It is 
not merely the Commissioner who is to be 
considered, but counsel, witnesses and parties. 
Absolute privilege cannot be denied to one 
and granted to the others, and it would clearly 
not be in the public interest if witnesses or 


counsel appearing before a Commissioner un- 
der the Act were to be hampered in what they 
might say during the course of the proceedings 
by the fear of a possible action for slander. 
If ‘counsel and witnesses are entitled to that 
protection, then this Commissioner must be 
Slsenet)y by'« iqu bbe te 

“Tt was further argued that the Combines 
Investigation Alct was ultra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament. If this question were 
really before me, I could not properly con- 
sider it until the Attorney-General of Canada 
had been notified. That would be a futile 
proceeding for the simple reason that the Act 
has been held by the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada to be valid, re Combines Investigation 
Act, etc. (1929) S.C.R. 409. That decision is, 
of course, binding upon me and I am not 
called upon to consider the possibility of its 
reversal by the Privy Council upon the ap- 
peal which I am informed is now pending. 

“T must therefore hold that the proceedings 
before the defendant were absolutely privi- 
leged and there will be judgment dismissing 
the action with costs, including the costs of 
this motion.” 


Federal Trade Unions Act declared 
Ultra Vires 


The Trade Unions Act, which was passed 
in 1872, was declared to be ultra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament in a judgment handed 
down by Mr. Justice Middleton on March 25, 
1930 (A.B.C. v. Herman). 


The question was raised through an action 
taken by the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 
an organization of plumbing and heating con- 
tractors which secured registration under the 
Trade Unions Act in June, 1928 (see reference 
to cancellation of its registration in Lasour 
Gazerte for February, 1930, p. 145). The 
A.B.C. entered action against W. F. Herman, 
owner and published of The Border Cities 
Star, for libel in connection with certain pub- 
lished articles bearing upon the investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act into 
the Amalgamated Builders’ Council. The de- 
fendant Herman moved to stay the action on 
the grounds, among other things, that owing 
to the cancellation of the certificate, the plain- 
tiff had no longer any status in Court, and 
that in any case the Trade Unions Act being 
constitutionally invalid, could confer no right 
to sue. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Middleton contrasted the British Trade Union 
Act of 1872, which has been frequently 
amended in vital particulars, with the Cana- 
dian Act of 1872, which has never been 
changed. “This is of great importance,” the 
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Court stated, “in contrasting the situation 
under the English Act with the situation un- 
der the Dominion Act for, as a writer upon 
the subject in 1913 states, the changes made 
in the Act after the decision of the Taff-Vale 
case in 1901 have been so radical and drastic 
that not only that decision but all the law 
on this topic, save the decisions of recent 
years, is in England obsolete. 

“Tt is also to be borne in mind that the 
English Statute is enacted by an omnipotent 
legislature, while the Canadian Act was passed 
by Parliament which has no jurisdiction over 
property and civil rights save as incidental to 
fields of legislation assigned to the Dominion. 

“The English Act of 1871 has as its leading 
provision the enactment (Sec, 2) that the 
purpose of any trade union shall not by reason 
merely that they are in restraint of trade be 
deemed to be unlawful’so as to render any 
member of such trade union liable to criminal 
prosecution for conspiracy or otherwise. 

“The third section provides that the pur- 
pose of any trade union shall not by reason 
merely that they are in restraint of trade 
be unlawful so as to render void or voidable 
any agreement of trust.” .... 

“The Canadian Act while based on the 
English Act has important matters of differ- 
ence. The provisions relieving trade unions 
from illegality by reason of the agreement 
being in restraint of trade find a subordinate 
place in this Act. They are also found in the 
Criminal Code. In the Code there is a pro- 
vision, sec. 498, which makes it an offence to 
combine or agree with any other person to 
unduly limit facilities for transporting, pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, supplying or dealing 
in any article or commodity which may be a 
subject of trade or commerce, or to lessen the 
manufacture or production of any such article 
or commodity, or to unreasonably enhance 
the price thereof, or to unduly prevent or 
lessen competition in the production, manu- 
facture, purchase or supply of any such article 
or commodity, but by Subsec. 2 it is provided 
that these provisions shall not apply to com- 
binations of workmen or employees for their 
own reasonable protection, and by Sec. 497 
it is enacted that the purposes of a trade union 
are not, by reason merely that they are in 
restraint of trade, unlawful within the mean- 


ing of the preceding Sec. 496, which defines as 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade an agree- 
ment between two or more persons to do or 
procure to be done any unlawful act in re- | 
straint of trade. This is of great importance 
from the constitutional viewpoint, because it 
renders unnecessary to consider whether the 
provisions of the Trades Union Act are cap- 
able of being supported by reference to the 
criminal law. ‘The provisions deemed proper 
for the protection of trade unions from the 
harsh operation of the criminal law are found 
in the Criminal Code and not in the Trade 
Unions Act.” 


Mr. Justice Middleton completes his analysis 
of the British and Canadian statutes by quot- 
ing “Cotter v. National Union of Seamen 
(1929) 2 Ch. 58, where the words of Lord 
Justice Farwell in the Osborne case (1909) 1 
Ch. 191 are quoted with approval:— 

‘A registered trade union is thus a statu- 
tory legal entity anomalous in that although 
comprised of a fluctuating body of individuals 


and not being incorporated it can own property 
and act by agent,’ 


He adds: “I do not at all agree with Mr. 
O’Connor that this ‘anomalous entity’ is a 
‘judicial person.’ It is I think far less.” 

“This analysis of the Acts makes it plain 
to me that the Dominion Act is nothing but 
a statute dealing solely with property and 
civil rights and therefore ultra vires and for 
that reason quite ineffectual to confer any 
valid status upon the trade union. See what 
is sald by Duff, J. in Starr v. Chase 1924 
S.C.R. 495 at p. 508:— 

‘As to many of its provisions there is, to say 


the least, doubt as to the authority of the 
Dominion to enact them,’ 


No final word is said upon the question 
“whether a registered trade union can sue for 
libel.” Gatley is quoted as saying “that a 
union should be held entitled to maintain an 
action for libel in respect of any words which 
tend unjustly to affect its property or its 
financial position”; but in the present case 
it is held that “the words complained of here 
do not affect the property or the financial 
position of the plaintiff.” 

The Court made an order “forever staying 
the action and directing the plaintiff to pay 
the costs of the defendant.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


[ NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 

showed a considerable improvement at 
the beginning of May, according to returns re- 
ceived by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 7,208 firms, each employing a minimum 
of 15 workers and representing all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 976,224 persons, as com- 
pared with 944,754 in the preceding month. 
The employment index (with the average in 
the calendar year 1926, as the base equal to 
100) stood at 111.4, as compared with 107.8 
on April 1, and with 116.2, 106.8, 101.8, 95.4, 
91.9, 92.9, 92.5, 84.3, and 85.1 on May 1, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The situation was thus 
more favourable than in the spring of any 
other recent year except 1929. 

At the beginning of May, 1930, the unem- 
ployment percentage reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood at 
9.0 contrasted with 10.8 per cent of idleness 
at the beginning of April, and with 5.5 per 
cent at the beginning of May, 1929. The May 
percentage was based on the reports received 
by the Department from 1,719 labour organi- 
zations with an aggregate membership jf 
206,326 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a considerable in- 
crease, particularly in services and farming, in 
the volume of business transacted by these 
offices during April, when compared with the 
business of the previous month, but a marked 
decline was recorded from that of April, 1929, 
all industrial divisions showing declines under 
the latter comparison. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.17 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $11.24 
for April; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.80 for 
May, 1928; $10.76 for May, 1927; $1129 for 
May, 1926; $10.48 for May, 1925; $9.89 for 
May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 1928; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 for 
May, 1920; $12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.42 

8444—13 


for May, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
numiber calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 
100, was again slightly lower at 89.9 for May, 
as compared with 91.7 for April; 92.4 for 
May, 1929; 97.9 for May, 1928; 98.3 for May, 
19027; and 100.2 for May, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during May was 
much larger than in April, but considerably 
less than in May, 1929. Thirteen disputes 
existed at some time during the month, in- 
volving 1,824 workers, and resulting in the 
loss of 12,957 working days. Corresponding 
figures for April were: 9 disputes, 280 workers 
and 3,834 working days; and for May, 1929, 
24 disputes, 5,106 workers, and 39,152 work- 
ing days. 


During May the Depart- 


Industrial ment of Labour received 
Disputes reports from three Boards 
Investigation of Conciliation and In- 
Act vestigation in connection 


with disputes respectively 
between (1) the shipping interests at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia,.and the longshoremen; (2) the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the 
Canadian National Railways and their 
checkers on Montreal wharf; and (3) the 
Hydro Electric System of Winnipeg and cer- 
tain of its employees. Seven new applications 
for the establishment of Boards were re- 
ceived during the month. The text of the re- 
ports, and full particulars of proceedings 
under the Act are given in an article com- 
mencing on page 631 of this issue. 


The Scottish Trade Union 
Council, at a recent meet- 
ing at Edinburgh, adopted 
a report from the General 
Council which proposed 
new statutory machinery 
for the promotion of collective agreements. 
The suggestions involved the appointment 
in every Ministry of Labour area of a per- 
manent conciliation officer, who, in the event 
of a dispute and at the request of either in- 
terested party, would form a board of con- 
ciliation, consisting of himself as chairman and 


Conciliation 
machinery 
desired by 
Scottish labour 
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two assessors. This Board would then promote 
a collective agreement between the parties, 
and if it should fail to obtain such a result 
a report would be issued, the report, however, 
not being binding on the parties. It was 
suggested that this scheme would assist “in 
turning State intervention from a mere patch- 
ing-up process into a process of improving 
industrial relations between employers and 
employed.” 


Reference is made on an- 


Work of other page of this issue to 
International the Fourteenth Session of 
Labour the International Labour 
Conferences Conference now in session 


at Geneva. The wide 
range of subjects covered by the conventions 
adopted by previous conferences is shown in 
a recent report of the Committee of Experts, 
to which the Governing Body of the organi- 
zation has entrusted the examination of the 
yearly reports submitted by the States mem- 
bers in accordance with Article 408 of the 
Treaty of Peace, setting out the steps taken 
by them to apply the Conventions they have 
ratified, which have been in force for more 
than a year. 

This year the committee examined 287 
reports, as against 223 in 1929 and 175 in 1928. 
The conventions to which these reports refer 
are 25 in number, being, in chronological 
order, on the following subjects:— 

The eight hours’ day in industrial under- 
takings; 

Unemployment; 

The employment of women before and 
after childbirth ; 

The employment of women during the 
night; 

The minimum age for admission of children 
to industrial employment; 

The night work of young persons employed 
in industry; 

The minimum age for admission of children 
to employment at sea; 

Unemployment indemnity in case of loss 
or foundering of the ship; 

Facilities for finding employment for sea- 
men; 

The age for admission of children to em- 
ployment in agriculture; 

The rights of association and combination 
of agricultural workers; 

Workmen’s compensation in agriculture; 

The use of white lead in painting; 

The application of the weekly rest in indus- 
jrial undertakings; 

The minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers 
or stokers; 
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The compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed at sea; 

Workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases ; 

Equality of treatment for national and for- 
eign workers as regards workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents; 

Night work in bakeries; 

The simplification of the inspection of emi- 
grants on board ship; 

Seamen’s articles of agreement; 

The repatriation of seamen; 

Sickness insurance for workers in industry 
and commerce and for domestic servants; 

Sickness insurance for agricultural workers. 


The effects of the Interna- 


New industrial tional Labour Conferences 


standards _ during the past ten years 
during past in raising industrial stand- 
ten years ards throughout the world, 


and particularly in Europe, 
were described in a recent address before the 
Manchester Statistical Society by Mr. H. M. 
Butler, deputy director of the Geneva Or- 
ganization. “ Whether,’ he said, “one con- 
siders hours, the conditions of employment of 
women and children, or the protection of 
workers against social risks, it 1s impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that during this period 
an immense advance has been made in the 
general wellbeing of the industrial popula- 
tion of the Continent. This progress has not 
been confined to a few of the richer and 
larger countries, but though differing in de- 
gree has been virtually universal in its scope. 
As a result, even where their real wages have 
not been increased, and in spite of the de- 
pression which has marked many of the post- 
war years in nearly every European country, 
millions of workers throughout Europe are 
considerably better off than they were before 
the war. Their hours of leisure are longer, 
their conditions of employment better, and 
they have an increased measure of protec- 
tion against the misfortunes of hfe.” 

Mr. Butler pointed out that in the matter 
of the suppression of child labour, one of the 
most essential steps in civilization, Europe 
has made very great strides since the war, 
and has practically established a universal 
standard. There is now a very large measure 
of European uniformity in the protection of 
women, young persons, and children—certain- 
ly a very much larger measure than existed 
before the war. 

In regard to hours of work also, Mr. Butler 
declared that there is practical uniformity of 
practice, most European countries having 
adopted the 8-hour day in some form after 
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the war. The Washington Hours Convention, 
he suggested, serves the purpose of a yard- 
stick with which to measure working time in 
all industries. As to wages, Mr. Butler 
pointed out that the International Labour 
Office has done valuable work in compiling 
data as to “real wages” in various countries, 
the actual wages being reduced to the measure 
of their comparative purchasing power. How- 
ever, of all the social developments of the last 
ten years, Mr. Butler considered that the 
most noteworthy has been in connection with 
the expansion of social insurance, covering 
the risks of unemployment, sickness and old 
age. 


The Alberta Legislature at 
its recent session amended 
the Minimum Wage Act of 
1925 by making the Act to 
apply to the province gen- 
erally instead of being applicable only to the 
citles and towns that were enumerated in 
Schedule 1 of the Act (Lasour Gazerts, June 
1925, page 566). Accordingly, on May 10, 
the Minimum Wage Board, under the power 
granted to it by Section 7 of the Act of 1925, 
issued an order that, commencing on July 1, 
1930, Orders No. 1 to 7 inclusive, are to apply 
and have full force and effect universally 
throughout the province. 

Orders 1-6 were reprinted in the Lasour 
GazeTreE, August, 1925, page 777. They 
covered respectively female employment in 
(1) manufacturing industry; (2) laundries, 
dye works, etc.; (3) hotels, restaurants, etc.; 
(4) personal service occupations; (5) offices; 
(6) shops, stores, and mail order houses. 
Order No. 7, relating to the fruit and vege- 
table industry, was reprinted in the issue of 
August, 1928, page 854. An account of the 
legislation enacted by the provincial legisla- 
ture at its late session will appear in the next 
issue. 


Minimum wages 
for women 
in Alberta 


The Commission appointed 
last year, under Order in 
Council P.C. 664, dated 
April 15, 1929, to inquire 
into rates of salaries, pen- 
sions, etc., of technical and 
professional officials of the Civil Service of Can- 
ada, having submitted a report to the Secre- 
tary of State in which they suggested further 
investigation of the civil service generally, the 
commissioners received further authority, by 
Order in Council P.C. 1053, dated May 16, 
1930, to extend their inquiries so as to include 
the salaries and wages of all members of the 
civil service, and to consider the advisability 
of fixing a minimum salary for employees of 


Inquiry into 
wages of 
Dominion 
Civil Servants 


the Dominion Government. This extension 
in the scope of inquiry was made in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Commission 
itself, whose report contained the following 
paragraph :— 

“During the course of our inquiry we were 
impressed with the fact that those engaged in 
technical, scientific and professional work for 
the government, though they formed a very 
important branch of the civil service, were 
still in numbers only a moderate proportion 
of the total engaged in government service. 
The cost of government, measured by salaries 
or wages alone, is substantial, and the num- 
ber of employees very great. Having in mind 
the obvious desire of the government, as indi- 
cated by the reference to us, to improve the 
status of its technical officers with a view to 
increasing the efficiency of that branch of the 
service, it has occurred to us that an investi- 
gation of the civil service generally, i.e., as to 
numbers, nature of work and rates of pay, 
might conceivably result in some economy and 
greater efficiency. We are sensible of the fact 
that such a work is of considerable magni- 
tude and would involve careful scrutiny of 
the personnel in each department, and that 
it would take a considerable time, but we be- 
lieve the results would more than justify the 
expense of such an investigation.” 


The Commissioners are as follows: Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Beatty, K.C., president, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Sir George Gar- 
neau, Quebec, and Dr. Walter C. Murray, 
LL.D., of Saskatoon. 


The British Columbia Ga- 
British Columbia zetite, May 15, 1930, con- 
Male Minimum J tained a notice of the dates 
Wage Aci of meetings of the Male 

Minimum Wage Board to 
be held for the purpose of conducting a sep- 
arate inquiry in each case into the circum- 
stances surrounding the employment of licen- 
tiates of pharmacy, certified drug clerks, and 
certified drug apprentices. At the same time 
an inquiry will be made into the circumstances 
surrounding the employment of janitors, 
cleaners, watchmen, elevator operators, and 
any other occupation of a similar nature. 


The meetings were held at various centres 
throughout the province from May 19 to 
June 10. It will be recalled that the applica- 
tion of the drug store employees was at first 
refused by the Board, which ruled that these 
employees belonged to the professional class, 
and were therefore not subject to the provis- 
ions of the Male Minimum Wage Act. The 
British Columbia Court of Appeal subse- 
quently set aside this ruling, finding that drug 
store employees belonged to an “ occupation” 
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within the meaning of the Act. This decision 
is outlined on another page of this issue. 

The Board is composed of Messrs. James 
D. McNiven (chairman), Adam Bell, and 
George Henry Cowan, who have the powers 
and authorities of commissioners appointed 
under the Public Inquiries Act. 


Among the Recent Legal 
Decisions affecting Labour 
on another page of this 


Fines for faulty 
work declared 
uniawful 

of a judgment rendered last 
month by Mr. Justice Farwell in the English 
‘Chancery Division declaring unlawful the 
‘practice of cotton manufacturers in imposing 
fines on weavers for faulty work. The secre- 
tary of the Weavers’ Amalgamation com- 
mented on this judgment as follows:— 


“For a number of years the council of the 
Union have been confronted with the fining 
question and problems that arise from it. It 
has been responsible for industrial difficulties 
of an acute character, strikes and lockouts 
having taken place arising from the objection 
that weavers have to the imposition of fines. 
Now that the action of the employer has been 
declared illegal in this case it will free all those 
who earn their livelihood as weavers from the 
dangers that are inherent within the system.” 

On the other side the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association are stated to be 
considering the advisability of appealing 
against the judgment. They claim that fining 
rarely caused a dispute, and that workpeople 
generally prefer to pay a monetary penalty 


‘han to suffer anxiety about the probability 
of dismissal. 


The educational work car- 
ried on by the Women’s 
Institutes of Ontario 
throughout the rural dis- 
tricts of the Province is de- 
scribed in the annual re- 
port of the organization for 1929, recently 
published by the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture. It is pointed out that “Canadian 
women are carrying on most successfully as 
compared to other countries, in their rural 
volunteer organizations, and through co-op- 
eration with various departments of govern- 
ment service. Ontario was the first to set an 
example in general co-operation between gov- 
ernment service and local organizations, and 
this plan has been successfully adopted in 
whole or in part in a number of countries. 
The interest on the part of rural women in 
the work of the Women’s Institutes is gradu- 
ally increasing, new branches being formed 
from time to time in various sections of the 
province.” 


fducational 
work of women’s 
institutes in 
Ontario 
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The report calls attention to the demon- 
stration lecture courses as an important branch 
of the work of the Institutes. Nearly 9,500 
girls and women, it is stated, took advantage 
of systematic instruction given in the short 
courses in food values and cookery, home 
nursing and first aid, sewing and millinery. 
The great majority of these courses consisted 
of two weeks’ instruction, while there were 
quite a number of one month’s courses and a 
few which lasted for three months. In addi- 
tion to these regular courses instruction was 
given in handicrafts in a few centres to girls 
and young women who took keen interest in 
making artificial flowers, parchment shades, 
leather work, painting in wax. As a result 
of this instruction in food values and cook- 
ery, there is a marked increase in the use of 
vegetables and.greens in the rural districts and 
a more general appreciation of the value of 
milk in the diet, especially for children. 
Through information received from the home 
nursing and first aid courses, many of the 
girls and women who have taken the course 
are giving valuable aid in case of emergency 
where a trained nurse cannot be obtained. 
In some of the outlying sections of the prov- 
ince where doctors and nurses are so far 
away, this service is much appreciated. Many 
of the girls and women in the rural districts 
are now able to make their own dresses and ~ 
other clothing following the instruction re- 
ceived from the Departmental staff. 


The “Supplementary Hsti- 
mates” adopted by Par- 
liament towards the end of 
the late session contained 
the following item :— 

“To provide for a conference of representa- 
tives of Dominion and provincial governments, 
municipalities, transportation companies and 
industrial and labour associations, to consider 
methods of co-operation in furthering con- 
tinuous employment throughout Canada during 
the winter months, $10,000.” 

The Prime Minister, in reply to a question 
in the House of Commons on May 29, com- 
mented on this item as follows:— 


“The idea is to have the conference as rep- 
resentative of interested bodies likely to be 
affected as possible; to invite to it representa- 
tives of industrial organizations, labour or- 
ganizations, as well as the leading municipali- 
ties and the provincial governments. The gov- 
ernment recognizes, as I think I made clear 
when speaking on a previous occasion, that 
there is a problem of seasonal unemployment 
which occurs regularly in the Dominion, and 
it is believed by the administration that a 
conference of this kind might lead to such co- 
operation, as between those who have to do 
with work of construction and employment 


Unemployment 
conference to be 
held this year 
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generally, as will be helpful in affording more 
continuous employment in the winter months 
than would otherwise be possible.” 

In reply to the further question, whether 
the government would consider asking the 
provinces to inaugurate the 8-hour day for 
certain industries in the Dominion, Mr. King 
stated that the proposed conference would 
be free to discuss any and all aspects of the 
problems of employment and unemployment. 


The Manitoba Legislature 
adopted the following reso- 
lution at its recent 
sion :— 

“Resolved that whereas 
after an exhaustive inquiry 
by a committee of the Federal Government 
recommendation was made for the establish- 
ment of an unemployment insurance scheme 
for the whole Dominion; and whereas the law 
officers of the Crown expressed the opinion 
that under the British North America Act the 
Federal Government cannot inaugurate such 
a scheme; therefore be it resolved that we urge 
the Dominion Government to call a Dominion 
Provincial Conference, at which all of the 
Provinces will be represented, to consider the 
advisability of amending the British North 
America Act so that the Dominion Govern- 
ment can establish a Dominion-wide system 
of unemployment insurance if it so desires.” 

A resolution by the Alberta Legislature on 
the same subject was noted in the April issue, 
page 362. The position of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment on the subject of unemployment in- 
surance legislation was stated by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 27 (Lasour GazetTtr, March, 1930, page 
256). An account of the legislation enacted 
by the Manitoba Legislature at its late ses- 
sion appears on another page of this issue. 


Addresses delivered at the 
The problem of last annual meeting of 
the older worker the National Association 
in industry of Manufacturers (United 

States) on the problem of 
“the older worker in industry”, have been 
reprinted by the Association in pamphlet form. 
The director of the Industrial Relations 
Section of the Policy Holders’ Service Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Insurance Company sug- 
gests that the problem is one that should be 
solved by industry itself. “In 1980,’ he says, 
“it is estimated that there will be 28,670,000 
persons 45 years of age and! over, in the 
United States, of which 15,120,000 will look 
to some gainful occupation for support. It 
must be evident to you, as it most assuredly 
is to me, that we are up against a problem in 
human engineering which calls for prompt and 


Proposed 
conference 

on unemploy- 
ment insurance 


ses- 
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true action. Shall we continue to offer palli- 
atives here and there, or will we attempt cures 
based upon knowledge? Industry can, I be- 
lieve, if it will, discover the answer by re- 
search and experiment. If industry itself does 
not devise a plan of getting at the real truth, 
it is safe to presume that some other agency 
will, but the solution which industry could 
arrive at, if it had the will, would be more 
satisfactory to industry and probably to the 
country at large than the solution which might 
be proposed by some outside agency. ; 
I suggest that what is needed is that a small 
group of persons having knowledge of human 
engineering, skilled in the art of fact-finding 
should meet before the year is out for the 
purpose of devising a plan to uncover the true 
state of the matter. If a representative com- 
mittee were organized for this purpose, I am 
inclined to believe that the collaboration of 
organizations which have worked in this field 
could be secured. Let this committee draw 
up a working plan and offer it to industry and 
let industry trade by trade explore, with this 
chart as a guide, into this almost unknown 
area. If this is done, I feel certain that within 
twelve months time the genius of American 
industry in human engineering will find a 
solution.” 


President Sidney Hillman, 
in his address at Toronto at 
the recent biennial conven- 
tion of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (reported 
on another page of this 
issue) referred to the policy followed by the 
Union in protecting its members against the 
risk of unemployment. Every agreement con- 
cluded by the Amalgamated Union since 1911 
contains a clause which provides that during 
periods of depression in the industry the avail- 
able work is to be equally divided among all 
the workers. Mr. Hillman declared that it was 
essential to have a shorter working day in 
order to provide general employment. An 
agreement between the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and the Associated Clothing 
Manufacturers at Toronto, which contained 
the clause referred to, was outlined in the 
Laspour Gazerrr, August, 1922 (page 889). 
The clause reads as follows:— 


Clothing 
workers’ plan 
to prevent 
unemployment 


“Tt is agreed that equal division of work 
shall be observed so far as practicable in slack 
seasons, and that scales of production must be 
observed during such seasons; and it is agreed 
that the manufacturers will co-operate with 
the Union to preserve discipline among its 
members in regard to their obligations to the 
Union. 
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“That in accordance with the spirit of this 
agreement both parties pledge themselves to 
co-operate in making the arrangement success- 
-ful, and to use their influence and effort for 
the promotion and development of good-will; 
it being understood that it is not the inten- 
tion that this agreement shall operate in any 
way as to restrict output, impede processes of 
manufacture or management, but shall encour- 
age maximum production and minimum cost 
and fair and equitable treatment to any indi- 
vidual concerned in it.” 


The American Federation- 


Technological ist, the monthly magazine 
unemployment published by the American 
in steel industry Federation of Labour, con- 
in U.S.A. tained a note in its issue 


for May, on “ technological 
unemployment in steel.” “The records of the 
steel industry,” it is stated, “show the follow- 
ing variation in the number of employees be- 
tween 1926 and 1929: 
Per 


cent 


Bessemer converters. 24 fewer in 1929 
ce (<4 


Open-hearth furnaces 
Puddling mills .. 
Blooming mills .. 

Place’ Willis. 5 °> 

Bar ails Aes os eR 
Standard rail mills .. .. 
Tin-plate mills 


Sheet mills .. 3 more 


“Since the application of electric power 
similar changes have been made in practically 
every industry. When peacetime production 
reached a new high level in 1929 the unem- 
ployment records of trade unions showed 9 per 
cent unemployed. These figures confirm 
labour’s contention that unemployment is a 
constant problem. ‘Technical progress has 
been steadily turning workers out of jobs. 
They or an equal number of workers may 
eventually be absorbed by the industry, but 
in the interim science has brought unemploy- 
ment to workers. 

“The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, at its Washington meeting in cele- 
bration of its fiftieth anniversary, predicted 
that the next immediate field of progress 
would be in human engineering. Here is a 
problem awaiting their solution—to install 
technical progress so that labour will not 
fear science.” 


The Federal Farm Board, 
established in the United 
States a year ago, is already 
active in carrying out the 
policy of Congress as ex- 
pressed in the Agricultural Marketing Act as 
follows: “To promote the effective merchan- 
dising of agricultural commodities in interstate 


United States 
Federal Farm 


Board 


and foreign commerce, so that the industry 
of agriculture will be placed on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries.” 

The Federal Farm Board aims at improv- 
ing the farmers’ marketing system, first, by 
helping farmers to organize into co-operative 
marketing associations. Second, by aiding in 
federating these associations into district or 
regional selling units, and wherever possible 
into national sales agencies. Third, by assist- 
ing them through loans and in developing 
effective merchandising programs. The Board 
assists farmers through collective action in 
controlling the production and marketing of 
their crops; to encourage the growing of qual- 
ity crops instead of more crops; to aid in ad- 
justing production to demand. 

Circular No. 1, recently issued by the Board 
states that “the Federal Farm Board is work- 
ing on the theory that the production of farm 
products in excess of normal marketing re- 
quirements is a waste. It injures the producer 
without benefiting the consumer. The con- 
sumer requires and should have a normal sup- 
ply of food and textile products of high uni- 
form quality. The producer desires a supply 
which can be sold at prices that will assure 
him a reasonable profit on his farm business. 
The development and maintenance of a con- 
dition of stability with regard to production 
and price will benefit both producers and con- 
sumers. Such co-ordination of supply and 
demand is a problem to which the farmer co- 
operatives must give further attention, and in 
the solution of which the Federal Farm Board 
must render all possible assistance.” 

The belief is stated that farmers will be 
able with the help of the Board, to build up 
a co-operative system of marketing that will 
reduce fluctuations in prices of farm products, 
and yield the farmers larger incomes, without 
thereby raising the prices paid by the con- 
sumers for farm products. 

Congress authorized $500,000,000 to be used 
as a “revolving” fund. At the outset only 
$150,000,000 of this amount was appropriated. 
The board will ask for more money as it 1s 
needed. The money is loaned to co-operatives 
at a limited rate of interest—in no case shall 
the rate exceed 4 per cent per annum on the 
unpaid principal. Where national or central 
agencies exist the Federal Farm Board loans 
the money to them. These central or na- 
tional agencies, in turn, loan the money to dis- 
trict or local co-operatives at a slightly higher 
rate of interest to cover handling charges and 
build up a reserve to the association against 
losses. Profits resulting from their operations 
will go to build up the reserves of the na- 
tional or central, in which ownership is shared 
by members in proportion to their patronage 
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The British Government 
recently introduced in the 
House of Commons a 
Housing Bill (No. 2) pro- 
viding for financial assist- 
ance to local authorities in placing in new 
houses those people who have been displaced 
from slums. Three methods of slum clear- 
ance are provided for by the bill:— 

(1) A process of entire clearance of the land 
in areas defined on a map, the steps to be 
taken being specified in the Bill. In some 
places this method would be very generally 
used. 

(2) The method of “improvement areas,” 
in which some houses would be taken and 
other buildings left. There is power under 
the Bill to prevent houses left in an improve- 
ment area from becoming more and more 
overcrowded. 

(3) The treatment of individual houses 
that were little plague spots situated in areas 
that could not be called slums. The Bill 
would enable authorities to condemn such a 
building and prevent its being used as a 
dwelling. 


Slum clearance 
bill in Great 
Britain 


Mr. W. C. Millar, chief 
Aeroplane sanitary inspector of the 
medical service Ontario Department of 
in Ontario Health, describes in the 


Canada Lumberman, May 
15, the use now made of aeroplanes in giving 
medical service in lumber camps in the re- 
mote parts of the province. “In the past 
year,” he says, “several physicians who have 
camp contracts far inland from the railroads, 
have been making their trips by aeroplane. 
Leaving the engine running, cwing to the in- 
tense cold which usually exists in the north, 
and to the necessity for an early hop-off, 
due to the high cost of aeroplane-hire, the 
doctor looks over the camp, attends any of 
its inmates who may be lying-in sick, samples 
the cook’s coffee, then off he hops to the next 
camp, where the same program is followed, 
and he is home in time for lunch at his own 
table, having visited, in three hours, camps 
which, in past years, had taken as many days. 
... When aeroplane transportation becomes 
more popular, woods operators will undoubt- 
edly insert in their contracts with their doc- 
tors a similar clause to that which Shevlin- 
Clarke Company, of Fort Frances, have had 
for many years, specifying that the contract- 
ing physician shall make his visit to each 
camp at a time when all employees are in 
either for lunch, for the close of day or on a 
Sunday; in this way, minor ailments (which 
may later become major ones) suffered by 


lumber-jacks, can be diagnosed and 


treated... . 

“As an emergency means of transporting 
the doctor into far inland camps, where a con- 
tagious disease has developed, or a bad acci- 
dent occurred, or for transporting a very sick 
or injured person out to the railhead hospital, 
the aeroplane is the greatest boon to all, and 
undoubtedly, when ‘airmindedness’ is more 
common and the cost of gratifying it less pro- 
hibitive, most of our woods contracting phy- 
sicilans will be taking advantage of the small 
aeroplane as a mesns of transportation on 
their visits to the camps, to whose employees 
they have contracted to supply medical and 
surgical care.” 


As already noted in the 
National Lasour Gazette (April, 
Insurance in 1930, page 364), the Social 
France Insurance Act enacted by 


the French Parhament in 
1928, is to take effect on July 1, 1930. The 
provisions of this act were outlined in the 
issue of June, 1928, page 590. It provides 
insurance covering sickness, incapacity, old 
age, death, maternity, and involuntary un- 
employment, and establishes a system of 
family allowances. Insurance is obligatory for 
all wage earners whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed a certain limit. The charges are to be 
covered by the imposition of an assessment 
totalling 10 per cent of the salary, limited to 
a maximum of 15,000 francs, provided the 
wage earner has no child. This limit is 
raised to 18,000 francs for the wage earner 
with one child, and raised by 2,000 francs for 
each additional child. Of this imposition, 5 
per cent is to be paid by the employer and 
the other 5 per cent by the wage earner, the 
latter amount being deducted monthly by the 
employer from the wage and paid in by him 
to the State. The employer is responsible for 
the payment of the full assessment. 

The sickness risk covers the cost of general 
and special medicines, hospital and special 
treatment expenses and surgical operations 
for the insured and his wife and non-salaried 
children of less than 16 years. During the 
period of pregnancy and six weeks after 
childbirth, the insured and his wife benefit by 
medical supplies and cash allowances. After 
sickness or illness of six months, the insured 
qualifies for an invalidity pension, provided 
his working capacity has been reduced by 
two-thirds. Old age pensions are guaranteed 
to workers who have reached 60 years, al- 
though this retirement may be put off by the 
insured until 65 years; the amount received 
annually is regulated by the assessment al- 





ready paid by the individual. At death, the 
nearest relatives receive an annual compen- 
sation equivalent to 20 per cent of the aver- 


age wage of the deceased. A schedule of - 


allowances for family charges is also included. 
Unemployment allowances are granted for a 
maximum of three months out of each year 
and are equivalent to 10 per cent of the 
salary of the insured. 

The report of the Hygiene Committee, Just 
published, estimates the number of insured 
at 8,100,000 receiving an average annual salary 
of 8,000 francs, representing an income cf 
64,800,000,000 francs. The annual assessment 
based upon the present law would therefore 
amount to the formidable sum of 6,480,000,- 
000 francs, but the new method and arrange- 
ments recommended by ‘this commission 
would represent only an 8 per cent assess- 
ment of 5,184,000,000 annually. This commis- 
sion recommends, however, that certain con- 
cessions be granted to a large number of agri- 
cultural labourers who would total 1,800,000 
of the above. The average salary is based 
upon a working year of 300 days. 

The President of the Republic recently 
signed a special decree extending the benefits 
of the law to domestic servants. The decree 
deals primarily with the valuation, as part of 
the money wage, of the board and lodging 
accommodation generally received by indoor 
servants as part of their pay. In towns of 
200,000 inhabitants or over, this form of pay- 
ment is fixed as having a wage value of 7 
franes per day, or 210 francs per month; in 
smaller towns at 5 francs a day, and in rural 
houses at 3 frames a day. 





The Manitoba Legislature at its recent 
session adopted a resolution declaring that 
“whereas governments and people in all parts 
of the world are striving to substitute methods 
of peace and arbitration for those of violence 
and war in international affairs; and whereas 
cadet training fosters militarism and the war 
spirit in the rising generation; therefore be 
it resolved, that this House is of the opinion 
that the Government should discourage the 
continuance and future organization of cadet 
training in the public schools of Manitoba; 
and be it further resolved, that this House 
petition the Dominion Government to sub- 
stitute for the present grant for cadet train- 
ing, a similar grant for national physical in- 
struction under a department other than the 
Department of National Defence. 





Mr. John T. Foster, president of the Mont- 
real Trades and Labour Council, will repre- 
sent Canadian organized labour at the an- 
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nual convention of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, to be held at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, on July 7-11. Mr. Foster will 
also be the Canadian representative at the 
British Commonwealth Labour Conference at 
London, on July 21. The subjects of discus- 
sion at both these conferences will include 
that of unemployment as a world problem, 
and the means of attaining a universal 5-day 
week in industry. The labour movement of 
the Dominion as represented by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada is affiliated 
with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the congress having been admitited 
into membership in June, 1920. The presi- 
dent of the Congress is a member of the gen- 
eral council of the federation, the secretary 
being his substitute. ; 





The Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
at a meeting during May, considered a com- 
munication that had been received from the 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, on 
the subject of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and invalidity. The Minister 
pointed out that the House of Commons had 
approved the, principle of such insurance, 
based on obligatory contributions by the 
State, the employers and the workers. (LABour 
Gazette, February, 1930, page 106.) The 
Council adopted a resolution stating that 
while fully appreciating the interest shown 
by the Dominion Government, and recogniz- 
ing that by virtue of the provisions of the 
British North America Act, the onus of enact- 
ing such legislation rested on the several prov- 
inces, the Council was of the opinion that 
a determined effort should be made by the 
Federal Government to cause the provincial 
authorities to recognize their responsibility in 
the matter; and instruct the Secretary to com- 
municate with the Minister of Labour and ex- 
press the desire of the Council that the Do- 
minion Government take the necessary steps 
for the holding of an interprovincial confer- 
ence for the immediate discussion of this ques- 
tion. 





In giving evidence recently before the 
special Parliamentary Committee on Railways 
and Shipping, Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of the Canadian National Railways stated 
that in connection with the cooperation man- 
agement scheme now carried on in the car- 
shops and also in the operating and mainten- 
ance of way departments, an opportunity was 
given to the employees to make suggestions 
for improved methods of work. He stated 
that the divisional officials met the men’s rep- 
resentatives periodically and discussed such 
suggestions. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of May was reported 

by the superintendents of the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada to be as fol- 
lows: 


Farmers of the Province of Nova Scotia 
were handicapped in their spring work by 
heavy rains, and only a few requests for help 
were recelved. In the vicinity of Halifax all 
spring planting was finished. Fairly heavy 
fares of fish were recorded though New Glas- 
gow fishermen reported decreased catches 
owing to stormy weather. In the logging in- 
dustry pulp wood operators were busy putting 
in gangs for cutting, peeling and junking. 
Mines, for the most part, were operating on 
steady time. Manufacturing industries showed 
improvement, especially in production of con- 
fectionery, foodstuffs and soft drinks. Con- 
struction showed a favourable amount of 
activity, though at Halifax some of the larger 
contracts were nearing completion. Trans- 
portation, both passenger and freight, was fair, 
the traffic in the latter being due to the 
movement of lumber and coal to the water- 
front for export. Trade was seasonally good, 
with collections fair. In the Women’s Divi- 
sion, the demand for charworkers continued 
heavy, but difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining experienced general domestics. 


In the Province of New Brunswick, farmers 
reported seeding and planting well advanced 
and crops progressing satisfactorily. Fisher- 
men were busy, with exceptionally heavy 
catches of lobster, herring and gaspereaux re- 
corded in some localities. Lumbering was con- 
fined chiefly to the northern portions of the 
province, though here disastrous fires had 
caused havoc and miles of valuable timber 
land had been destroyed. Transfer of pulp- 
wood peelers from Northern New Brunswick 
to sections of Nova Scotia were also effected. 
Manufacturing industries were active, with 
woodworking factories and sawmills, in par- 
ticular, reporting a busy season. Foundry 
work had fallen off somewhat, due to com- 
pletion of spring orders. Building conditions 
were favourable with considerable headway 
reported. Road work was also progressing, 
with further contracts for highway construc- 
tion to be started in the near future. Indica- 
tions were favourable for increased tourist 
traffic in the transportation group, recent im- 
provements having been made in rail and 
water service between different points. Trade 
was average. In the Women’s Domestic Divi- 


yet, showed little gain. 


sion there was the usual demand for casual 
workers and a few requests for general maids. 

In Quebec, steady improvement was re- 
ported in the farming group both as to orders 
listed and applicants required. Vacancies in 
the logging industry consisted almost wholly 
of those for river drivers. Manufacturing in 
the City of Montreal appeared to be satis- 
factory, with conditions for the most part 
favourable. In Quebee City, factories were 
somewhat less busy than usual, while reports 
from Sherbrooke stated work was plentiful. 
Mining showed little activity. With but one 
exception, all offices reported greater activity 
in building construction, Hull reporting the 
placement of a large number of workers for 
electrical power development. A demand for 
painters, Joiners and carpenters was recorded 
by Montreal, though the need for building 
labourers was not so great as expected. Muni- 
cipal works also helped to improve the gen- 
eral situation. Transportation and trade, as 
There was a great 
demand for female domestic workers, and 
numerous placements were effected, many of 
which were non-local, 

A further reduction in the demand for farm 
workers was recorded by the employment 
offices of the Province of Ontario, many un- 
employed men canvassing the farmers in their 
own behalf. A good demand was recorded for 
river drivers for the logging industry, there 
being a scarcity of experts in this line at 
Sault Ste. Marie, but orders for pulpwood 
cutters were not so numerous as in former 
years. Mining showed little activity, with 
little expectation of improvement during this 
season. Quiet prevailed in manufacturing 
circles, with conditions in the auto industry 
none too bright. Further reductions occurred 
in the iron and steel group, while pulp and_ 
paper plants were making no additions to 
their staffs. Rubber manufacturing was slack. 
Building construction was sorhewhat quiet, 
with few large contracts in view, however, 
road work and sewer construction started in 
some municipalities afforded an opportunity 
for absorbing a portion of the unemployed. 
In the Women’s Division of the offices the 
outstanding feature was the continued short- 
age of competent cooks general, many ap- 
plicants preferring hotel work rather than 
domestic service in private homes. 

Very little change in the demand for farm 
help was shown by Manitoba, a good supply 
of men being on hand and all jobs easily 
taken. Requests for experienced river drivers 
were recorded in the logging industry. Re- 
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ports would indicate that factory activities in 
Winnipeg were still sub-normal. The building 
trades were quiet, with a number of trades- 
men unemployed, however, work on several 


large contracts was expected to begin shortly, 
which would help to relieve the situation. 
Trade, both wholesale and retail, was fair. 
Demands for women domestic workers were 
fairly numerous. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 





Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption..............- $ 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 
Customs duty collected........ $ 
Bank debits to individual 
BCCOUNUS eis taster ree eine « 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ 
Bank deposits, savings......... 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common Stocksct.c.|. «sihis esis sel 
Preferred Stocks. 0. emcee cc eeeis 
(1) Index of interest rates........:.. 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 


ee 


eee cc orsrereeeesrere reese 


(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)........... 
MIMIMIigvationyses > sige cielo coos leie tee 6 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue, 
freightas. cel teases ote oe cars 
(6) Canadian National Rail- 
Ways, gross earnings....... $ 
(7) Operating expense3...... 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... $ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
MINESS|.. Cosh cn ee etree $ 
Steam railways, freight in 
CON=MULES. So sas vases siteiie a ses 
Building permits.............. $ 
(*) Contracts awarded......... $ 
Mineral production— 
PIs adbOneasscies . « tee ie Tetavetere tons 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 
Herro- MlOVS mene. ne ties ons 


Crude petroleum imports...... gal. 
CUD DER TINPOLtS..0. miei. te eiaie eer lbs. 
Gottonimports.)...05. . eo. ss ee lbs. 
Timber scaled in British a 


Flour produetion!: .........:-. bbls 
Sugar manufactured........... lbs. 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ k.w.h. 
(®) Sales of insurance........... 
INGWEDTINties cashes cae fetes tons 
Automobiles, passenger............- 
(1°)Index of physical volume of 


Industrial production............. 
Manulaccurng: cn craic eres delisiore 


(t) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
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April 
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oe 


ee 
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3,082,071, 979 

154,747,492 
1,441,141, 721 
1,344, 686, 281 


er 
a ed 
a 


eC a 


177 
. 2,005,770 


107-8 


2,724,006 
111-4 

9-0 
224,004 
18,310,024 


13,977,550 


re 


12,303, 693 


a 


16,276, 443 
48,778, 600 


a 
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2,353, 582, 585] 


March 


204, 683, 851 


112,991, 460, 
89,595,317 
18,379,273 





3,092, 042,070 


162, 860, 748) 


1,445,311,592) 
1,346,726, 423 


237,774 


18, 453, 105 
16,165,371 


14, 205, 435 


12,106, 863 


13,352, 640 
24, 263, 000 


65,920,000 
8,457, 000 
10,327,000 


202,062,191 
1,219, 202 
38, 652, 000 


48, 642, 000 
49,924,000 
207, 490, 
17, 165; 


159-2) 
167-0 
161-1 

















1929 
April March 
235,051,300] 164,671,143} 252,810,151 
125,615,364 97,517,207} 135,289,621 
107,472,827 65, 727,599 114, 763, 270 
19,729,047 16,172,715 22, 269, 653 
4,127,674, 286| 3,623,303,192| 3,982, 171,969 
168, 245,164 170, 932, 697 188,726, 256 


1,486, 454, 433 
1,311, 219,161 


1,508,351, 619 
1,320, 489,538 


1,512,079, 960 
1,294,059, 127 


187-1 191-8 192-6 
104-3 104-3 106-8 
104-4 103-3 101-3 

92-4 94-1 96-1 

21-21 21-30 21-52 

1 65 143 181 
4,417,245 2,430, 120 2,505, 601 
116-2 110-4 111-4 

5:5 6-0 6:8 

26,616 29,113 14,811 
274, 212 261,370 259, 457 
23,311,862 23, 210,729 22,888, 042 
19,518, 048 17, 852, 257 16,903, 677 
17,932,382 17,529,372 17,538,585 
15, 402,893 14,338, 805 13, 582,309 
2,872,483, 251] 2,833,247,704| 3,167,709, 698 
24,007,371 29,656, 709 24,068,018 
64,859, 700 43,328, 200 27,125,300 
81, 464 79,341 86,176 
126,372 122, 102 137, 158 
6,351 5,744 5,972 
1,388, 465 1,393, 247 1,370,384 
51,347, 000 65, 658, 000 73,025, 000 
6,579, 000 7,117,090 11,112,000 
11,219,000 12, 201,000 16,671,000 
242,755,666| 280,460,000} 285,493,890 
1,748,574 1,606, 000 1,631,000 
74,778,000 61, 618, 000 54,461,000 
46,990,000 46,970, 000 47,436, 000 
50, 763, 000 52,901,000 49, 066, 000 
245, 644 221, 784 218, 147 
25,129 34,392 32,833 
188-3 184-7 194-0 

199 9 197-5 200-1 
199-1 209-7 208-0 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(°) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending April 26, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business i 


ncludes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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As seeding had been finished in some sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan there was a consequent 
decrease in the number of vacancies for farm 
workers. Quiet for the most part prevailed 
in the construction group with the majority 
of jobs of a casual nature. One road con- 
tract had been started near Estevan, which 
it was hoped would relieve the unemployment 
situation in that district. Conditions were 
quiet in the Women’s Division, with supply 
and demand for housekeepers equal. The 
situation as regards employment throughout 
the province remained unchanged, with men 
moving from place to place in search of posi- 
tions, steady work anywhere being difficult to 
obtain. 

Crops in Alberta were reported as doing 
nicely, though the demand for help remained 
far below normal, but it was expected that 
beet thinning in the Lethbridge locality, which 
was due to start about the middle of June, 
‘would reduce to a great extent, the present 
surplus of unemployed. Logging and manu- 
facturing were quiet and there was no activity 
in mining, the majority of men out of work 
being miners. Relief work in road construc- 
tion was still being carried on in some dis- 
tricts, but building for the most part was not 
very brisk. Railroad work had started, but 
there was no call for men. All orders in 
the Women’s Domestic Division were easily 
filled, and there were sufficient applicants to 
meet any demand. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
British Columbia was reported as very slack, 
with no signs of improvement. Farming also 
was quiet. Serious depression was recorded 
in mining, both coal and metal, with a great 
surplus of workers on hand. Very little work 
was being undertaken in either building or 
road construction, though it was hoped that 
conditions would soon improve in the former 
instance. Provincial highway relief work had 
been cut down considerably, and railroads had 
as yet made no requests for extra gangs. 
Manufacturing was quiet, though some fact- 
ories were expected to open at once. Van- 
couver and Victoria reported little change in 
the demand for women domestic workers. 
There was still a shortage of good cooks gen- 
eral. The employment situation as a whole 
in the Province of British Columbia showed 
no improvement, for there was little demand 
for labour outside of casual help, and _ this 
tended to aggravate the problem of the un- 
employed. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
EMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
Reports. from 7,208 firms who reported 


a decidedly upward movement 
in employment on May 1, when they in- 
creased their pay-rolls by 31,470 persons to 


976,224. Reflecting this gain of over three per 
cent, the index (with the average for the calen- 
dar year 1926, as 100), rose to 111-4, as com- 
pared with 107-8 on April 1, and with 116-2, 
106-8, 101-8, 95-4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3, and 
85-1, on May 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922, 1921, respectively. The situ- 
ation, though not so favourable as in the 
spring of last year, was, nevertheless, better 
than on May 1 of all earlier years for which 
data are available. 

Heightened activity was recorded in all 
provinces, but Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces registered the largest increases. In the 
Maritime Provinces, construction showed the 
greatest advances; manufacturing, especially 
in pulp and paper, lumber and fish-preserving 
plants, also showed important gains, while 
transportation and mining were seasonally 
slacker. In Quebec, important increases were 
shown in transportation and construction and 
maintenance, and there were smaller gains in 
trade, communications and services. On the 
other hand, manufacturing, logging and min- 
ing were slacker. In Ontario, construction 
and transportation reported the most marked 
increases, but the movement was also de- 
cidedly upward in manufacturing, mining, 
services and trade, while logging was season- 
ally dull. In the Prairie Provinces, manufac- 
turing, transportation and construction showed 
heightened activity, the advances in the last 
named being most noteworthy. In British 
Columbia, manufacturing and construction were 
decidedly busier, especially pronounced im- 
provement taking place in the latter; trans- 
portation and logging were also more active, 
while other industries showed only slight 
changes. 

Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver showed considerably increased 
activity, but there was a decline in Hamilton. 
In Montreal, transportation, construction and 
trade recorded the greatest gains. In Quebec, 
most of the improvement took place in trans- 
portation and construction. In Toronto, 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
reported important increases in personnel. 
In Ottawa, lumber mills, construction and 
trade registered most of the increase. In 
Hamilton, manufactures were slacker, while 
transportation showed greater activity. In 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, con- 
siderable advances were noted, chiefly in awto- 
mobile factories and construction. In Winni- 
peg, construction and manufacturing reported 
the most noteworthy expansion. In Van- 
couver, manufacturing registered moderate 
increases. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there were important advances in 
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manufacturing, particularly in lumber mills, 
in which they were of a seasonal character. 
Marked improvement also took place in the 
fish-packing, pulp and _ paper, building ma- 
terial, electric current, vegetable food and 
mineral product divisions, while boot and 
shoe, rubber, textile and iron and steel fac- 
tories were slacker. Transportation, services, 
tyade and construction and maintenance also 
registered large increases in employment, 
those in the last-named being especially note- 
worthy. On the other hand, logging camps 
and coal mines released employees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1989. 


Employment among local 
Trap—E Union trade union members at the 
Reports. close of April showed a gain 


from the previous month, ac- 
cording to the reports tabulated from 1,719 
labour organizations with 206,326 members. 
Of these 18,581, or a percentage of 9:0 were 
idle at the end of the month compared with 
10-8 per cent in March. Curtailment of ac- 
tivity was noted, however, from April last year, 
when 5:5 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. In comparison with 
March, increases in available employment oc- 
curred in every province except Nova Scotia, 
expansion in building and construction opera- 
tions being a large factor in the improvement 
recorded, In Nova Scotia the situation re- 
mained approximately unchanged during the 
two months compared. Among Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Ontario and Manitoba unions em- 
ployment declined considerably from April 
last year and lesser contractions were recorded 
by British Columbia and New Brunswick 
unions. Nova Scotia and Quebec, however, 
reported some slight expansion. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a more 
letailed article with tabular statements of 
anemployment in trade unions at the close 
of April, 1930. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT 1930, the officers of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
ReEpPorTS made 29,617 references of 


persons to positions, and 
effected a total of 28,325 placements. The 
placements in regular employment were 


15,547, of which 11,580 were of men and 3,967 
of women, while those in casual work were 
12,778 in number. Applications for work re- 
ported at the various offices numbered 44,145, 
of which 31,226 were from men and 12,919 
from women workers. Employers advised the 
Service of 30,350 vacancies during April, 20,028 


for men and 10,322 for women. An appreci- 
able advance was indicated in the volume of 
business transacted when the above figures 
were compared with those of the previous 
month, but a marked decline was shown in 
comparison with the business effected during 
April a year ago, the records for March, 1930, 
showing 24,647 vacancies afforded, 38,686 ap- 
plications made and 23,168 placements 
effected, while in April, 1929, the records show 
41,557 opportunities for service, 48,523 appli- 
cations for work and a total of 38,118 place- 
ments in regular and casual work. A report 
in greater detail of the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of April, 1930, ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 
BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
Pprmits AND Bureau of Statistics the value 
CoNnTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
_ AWARDED during April, 1980, was 


$16,276,448 as compared with 
$13,352,640 in the preceding month and with 
$29,656,709 in April a year ago. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the contracts awarded for May this year, while 
in good volume, did not equal those awarded 
in Canada during the same month in either 
of the past two years. The total for May this 
year was $46,861,900, which is a decrease of 
27-7 per cent from the volume reported for 
May, 1929. Of the May, 1930, total, $11,007,- 
600 was for business’ buildings; $18,383,400 
was for engineering purposes, including bridges, 
roads, sewers, etc.;, $13,173,900 was for resi- 
dential buildings, and $4,297,000 was for in- 
dustrial buildings. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during May by provinces 
was as follows: Ontario, $18,672,400; Quebec, 
$11,862,900; Alberta, $5,870,800; Saskatchewan, 
$4,887,500; New Brunswick, $746,100; Nova 
Scotia, $627,200; Prince Edward Island, 
$579,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months, 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 626. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statestics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics states that while indexes of production 
indicate, after adjustment for seasonal ten- 
dencies, that operations in many lines were 
more active in April than in the preceding 
month, considerable unevenness was in eVi- 
dence. The mining industry was one that felt 
the effects of reduced demand and_ lower 
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prices. An index based on the output and 
shipments of seven metals and minerals 
showed a marked contraction compared with 
March. In general manufactures, gains were 
shown in the newsprint, motor car and petro- 
leum refining industries over the preceding 
month, while activity in other important in- 
dustries such as iron and steel and lumber 
showed considerable contraction. The im- 
ports of raw cotton and wool indicate reduc- 
tion in the operations of the textile industry. 
After adjustment for seasonal tendencies, the 
movement of revenue freight was greater 
than in any other month of this year, the 
mdex of carloadings rising to 129-6 in April 
compared with 118-9 in March and 123-1 in 
February, the second most active month of 
the year after seasonal adjustment. 

Construction and transportation showed 
marked gains in working forces during the 
month, while manufacturing, trade and metal 
mining also added to the number of workers 
under engagement. The indexes for the five 
economic areas indicate that gains were gen- 
eral in the main sections of the Dominion. 
One of the striking features of the month was 
the gain in the daily average output of hydro- 
electric energy, the production of the central 
electric stations being 54,131,000 kwh. in 
March. The gain after seasonal adjustment 
was no less than 13 per cent. The index of 
the physical volume of business in April was 
shghtly higher than in February and March, 
but lower than in January, 

The output of Canadian coal in April 
amounted to 907,451 tons, a decline of 16:1 
per cent from the five-year average for the 
month of 1,081,748 tons. Decreases were gen- 
eral in all producing provinces. The Cana- 
dian production consisted of 782,721 tons of 
bituminous coal, 103,912 tons of lignite coal, 
and 20,818 tons of sub-bituminous coal. Mines 
in Nova Scotia produced 436,256 tons, in New 
Brunswick, 18,114 tons, in Saskatchewan, 
25,013 tons, in Alberta, 268,578 tons, and in 
British Columbia, 159,490 tons. 

During April, imports of coal into Canada 
were 660,462 tons as compared with 734,619 
tons imported during the same month of 
1929. Imports in the current month came 
from Great Britain, the United States and 
Russia, and were made up of 125.075 tons of 
anthracite, 585,004 tons of bituminous, and 
383 tons of lignite. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
EXTERNAL ~ by the © Department of 
TRADE | National Revenue shows that 

in April, 1980, the merchan- 
dise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $71,401,839, as compared with 
$112,991,460 in the preceding month and with 
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$97,517,207 in April, 1929. The chief imports 
in April, 1930, were: Iron and its products, 
$21,016,689, Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $10,452,570; Non-metallic minerals and 
products, $8,036,230. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
April, 1930, amounted to $50,744,139 as com- 
pared with $89,595,317 in the preceding month 
and with $65,727,599 in April, 1929. The 
chief exports in April, 1930, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $16,475,140: Non- 
ferrous metals and their products, $8,806,740; 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $8,000,996. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
May, 1930, was much larger than that 
occurring in April, 1930, there being over ten 
times as many workers involved. As com- 
pared with May, 1929, the figures for May, 
1930, show that approximately one-half as 
many disputes occurred, involving about one- 
third the number of workers, and causing 
about one-third the time loss recorded for 
May, 1929, when the month was marked by 
numerous strikes in the building trades in- 
volving large numbers of workers. There were 
in existence during the month thirteen dis- 
putes, involving 1,824 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 12,957 working days, as com- 
pared with nine disputes, involving 280 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 3,934 
working days in April, 1930. In May, 1929, 
there were on record twenty-four disputes, 
involving 5,106 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 39,152 working days. At the end of 
the month there were two disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts involving approximately 
225 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was again lower at $11.17 
at the beginning of May, as compared with 
$11.24 for April; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.80 
for May, 1928; $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 
for May, 1926; $10.48 for May, 1925; $9.89 
for May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 11923; $10.22 
for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.65 
for May, 1920; $12.66 for May, 1918; and 
$7.42 for May, 1914. The most pronounced 
changes were seasonal declines in the prices of 
butter, eggs and milk, while less important de- 
creases occurred in the prices of beans, sugar 
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and tea. Slight advances occurred in the prices 
of potatoes, beef and mutton. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.49 at the beginning 
of May, as compared with $21.53 for April; 
$21.21 for May, 1929; $21.04 for May, 1928; 
$90.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 for May, 1926; 
$90.72 for May, 1925; $2024 for May, 1924; 
$20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; 
$22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 1920; 
and $1421 for May, 1914. Fuel was slightly 
lower, due to declines in the prices of anthra- 
cite coal and wood in some localities. Rent 
averaged somewhat higher. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
somewhat lower at 89.9 for May, as compared 
with 91.7 for April; 92.4 for May, 1929; 97.9 
for May, 1928; 98.3 for May, 1927; and 100.2 
for May, 1926. In the grouping according to 
chief component materials all of the eight main 
groups declined and the general index is now 


at the lowest level reached since September, 
1926. The Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group was lower, mainly because of lower prices 
for grains, sugar, coffee and raw rubber; the 
Animals and their Products, because of lower 
quotations for milk, butter and leather, which 
more than offset higher prices for eggs and 
livestock; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products, due to reductions in the prices of 
raw silk, silk fabrics and hessian; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due mainly 
to declines in the prices of hemlock, fir and 
cedar lumber; the Iron and its Products 
group, because of meduced quotations for 
scrap iron, galvanized steel sheets and auto- 
mobile body plates; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, due to lower prices — 
for copper, silver, tin and zinc; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
because of reductions in coal prices; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of dyeing and tanning 
materials, paint materials and drugs. 





Russian Coal 


The May issue of The Canadian Unionist, 
the monthly magazine published by the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, contains an 
article entitled “ Russia Sells Her Coal,” show- 
ing the extent and alleged purposes of recent 


Russian exports of anthracite coal to Canada. 


The following paragraphs are from this 
article :— 

“From the port of Mariupol on the Sea of 
Azof, tramp steamers are bringing Russian 
anthracite coal, dug by miners earning two 
dollars a day, and unloading it at Halifax and 
Montreal. At Montreal, where most of the 
anthracite arrives, part is re-shipped to the 
Canadian ports on the Great Lakes. This 
movement of coal began with 6,204 tons in 
December, 1928, and 117,404 tons were shipped 
to Canada in 1929. 

“Penetrating already to the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, the Russian coal is 
available at a price that ensures a ready sale. 
The retail price for the domestic consumer 
averages $16.50 a ton, though it is reputed to 
be laid down at Montreal for $6 a ton. From 
the 117,404 tons imported last year, this year 
the amount will increase to 250,000; next 
year it will double. The opening of the rail- 
way to Churchill will be followed by importa- 
tion of Russian coal through that Hudson 
Bay port. The prairie market has been 
_ reached. already; the importers plan to domi- 
nate it, at least so far as Manitoba is con- 


in Canada 


cerned. Within five years from December, 
1928, they have contracted to deliver 2,500,000 
tons. : 

“Russian anthracite is good coal. Less 
friable than Welsh or American, it can with- 
stand the hard usage of transhipment. It is 
mined only sixty miles from tidewater and is 
transported from Mariupol to Montreal at a 
cost of from fourteen to eighteen shillings a 
ton—a mere fraction of the freight rate from 
Alberta to eastern Canada. But the greatest 
factor contributing to the Russian coal’s com- 
petitive power is the low standard of wages 
paid the miners in the Donetz Basin. 

“The Russian miners’ standard of living is 
low, and with wages of four roubles a day 
(approximately two dollars) they are com- 
paratively well off. The Soviet administra- 
tion has brought about improvements in 
working conditions that compensate to some 
extent for the low wage-scale. The working 
day is of six hours. Underground workers 
are given a month’s holiday with full pay 
each year; surface workers get two weeks. A 
sum equal to about fifteen per cent of the 
total wage-bill is spent annually on various 
forms of social service, such as workmen’s 
compensation, old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance and sick benefits. Admirable 
though these measures are, the expense they 
involve is less than an additional half doliar 
a day on the wages... .” 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1930 


D URING the month of May reports were 
received in the Department of Labour 
from three Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with disputes be- 
tween (1) the shipping interests of the Port 
of Halifax and certain of their employees, 
being members of the Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation of Halifax, Local 269, International 
Longshoremen’s Association; (2) the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, on the one hand, and certain 
of their employees, on the other hand, being 
checkers, etc., on the Montreal wharf, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; and (3) the Hydro 
Electric System of the City of Winnipeg and 
certain of its employees, being linemen, cable- 
men, station operators, etc., members of the 
Hydro and Mechanical Workers Unit and 
Pointe du Bois Unit of the Federation of 
Civic Employees of Winnipeg. 


Applications Received 


During May applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation were received in the Department of 
Labour as follows :— 

(1) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian National Steamships, being machinists, 
boilermakers, electricians, blacksmiths and 
helpers, members of Lodge 631 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers of America, and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Ship Builders and Helpers of America. The 
employees protested against the closing of the 
machine shops at Halifax and Montreal, which 
resulted in eighty mechanics being thrown out 
of work. The matter was taken up with the 
parties concerned by the Chief Conciliation 
Officer of the Department and negotiations 
were proceeding at the close of the month. 


(2) From certain employees of the Luscar 
Collieries, Limited, being members of Luscar 
Local Unit No. 24, Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada. The points at issue pertained to 
wages and working conditions, one hundred 
and sixty-three employees being directly af- 
fected and two hundred indirectly. A Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour on May 12, 
the personnel being as follows:—Mr. Fraser 
MacLean, of Edmonton, Alberta, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other Board 
members; Messrs. Mayne Reid, K.C., of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, and John O. Jones, of Cal- 
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gary, Alberta, the employer’s and employees’ 
nominees, respectively. 

(3) From certain employees of the Moose 
Jaw Electric Railway Company, Limited, 
being members of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. The dispute grew out of 
certain changes in working conditions and a 
reduction in wages propesed by the company, 
twenty-eight employees being directly affected. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Minister of Labour, com- 
posed as follows:—Hon. Mr. Justice George 
EK. Taylor, of Moose Jaw, Sask., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other Board members, and Messrs. James 
Kennedy and Albert Roy Everts, both of 
Moose Jaw, Sask., nominees of the employer 
and employees, respectively. 

(4) From various employers, members of 
the Saint John Branch of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association, and certain of their em- 
ployees being members of Local 1009, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America. Joint application by the em- 
ployers and employees was made in this case 
informally by wire. The employees’ demand 
for a minimum wage of 75 cents per hour, 
which was the cause of the dispute, had been 
rejected by the employing companies and the 
men ceased work on May 12. The strike 
terminated on May 20 when the parties agreed 
to refer the dispute under the terms of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. <A 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Minister of Labour on May 
20, and members thereof were appointed as 
follows:—Rev. C. Gordon Lawrence, of Saint 
John, N:B., chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other Board mem- 
bers, Messrs. John N. Flood and James L. 
Sugrue, both of Saint John, N.B., nominated 
by the employers and employees, respectively. 

(5) From certain employees of various elec- 
trical supply firms of Saint John, N.B. The 
employers concerned in this dispute are stated 
to be members of the Saint John Branch of 
the Canadian Construction Association and 
the employees members of Local Union No. 
502, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

(6) From certain employees of the Win- 
nipeg Electric Company being motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen, members of the Street 
Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 

(7) From certain employees of the London 
and Port Stanley Railway, being brakemen, 
conductors, motormen, etc., members of Di- 
vision 741, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America. 
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The three latter applications were received 
at the close of the month. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the May issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE (page 491) as having been received 
from the officers and crew of the ss. P. E. 
Island, owned by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and operating between Borden, P.E.I., 
and Cape Tormentine, N.B. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was established by 
the Minister of Labour on May 17 and mem- 
bers thereof were appointed as follows: on 
the employer’s recommendation, Mr. James 
Friel, K.C., of Moncton, N.B.; on the em- 
ployees’ recommendation, Mr. J. L. Cohen, of 


Toronto, Ontario. At the close of the month 
the Board had not been completed by the 
appointment of a chairman. 

In the May issue of the Lasour GazerrTe 
reference was also made (page 491) to the 
receipt in the Department of Labour of an 
application from longshoremen at the Port 
of Vancouver, as represented by the Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association. 
The Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Limited, represented the employers concerned. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Minister of Labour on May 
14, constituted as follows: Mr. J. B. Thomson, 
of Vancouver, B.C., chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Messrs. J. E. Hall and R. B. W. 
Pirie, both of Vancouver, B.C., nominated by 
the employers and employees, respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Shipping Interests at Port of Halifax 
and Their Longshoremen 


A report was received on May 12 from the 
Board of ‘Conciliation and Investigation which 
had been established to deal with a dispute 
between the shipping interests of the Port of 
Halifax and certain of their employees, being 
members of the Longshoremen’s Association 
of Halifax, Local 269 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. The personnel 
of the Board was as follows:—Rev. Dr. 
Clarence Mackinnon, of Hahfax, NS., chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Messrs. W. C. Macdonald, K.C., 
and John A. Walker, both of Halifax, NS., 
nominees of the employers and employees, 
respectively. The dispute related to the inter- 
pretation of the section of the existing agree- 
ment dealing with the minimum number of 
men to be employed in the holds of ships. A 
strike had occurred in this case on April 10, 
the men returning to work on April 19 upon 
the differences being referred to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the terms 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
The report of the Board was unanimous, and 
the recommendations contained therein were 
later accepted by both parties to the dispute. 
The text of the Board’s report follows: 


Report of Board 
Hauirax, N.S., May 8, 1980. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and — 


re differences between the shipping inter- 
ests of the Port of Halifax and the Long- 
shoremen’s Association of Halifax, Local 
269, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
To the Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir,—We, the Board of Conciliation appoint- 
ed by you in respect of the above mentioned 


dispute, beg to submit the following report :— 

The dispute for which this Board was con- 
stituted arose out of an agreement existing 
between the Steamship Companies and the 
Longshoremen’s Association. The agreement 
was entered into in the early part of last 
December and remains in force until the 30th 
of November, 1980, and continues from year to 
year unless notice to the contrary is given 
thirty days before the end of any agreement 
year. Clause (19) of the agreement reads as 
follows: 

“That not less than six men be employed 
in the holds of ships, either discharging, load- 
ing or shifting cargo. 

“This clause not to apply to coastal or 
grain steamers. 

“Any question of practicability to be dis- 
cussed by the Business Agent of the Long- 
shoremen’s Association and a representative 
of the Steamship Company concerned.” 

It is agreed that this regulation does not 
apply to coastal or grain steamers. It is also 
agreed that the question of practicability is to 
be discussed by the Business Agent of the 
Longshoremen’s Association and a representa- 
tive of the Steamship Company concerned. 

But differences of opinion have arisen over 
the significance of “ practicability ” in the last 
clause of the section. 

The longshoremen restrict its scope to 
merely physical conditions. Fewer than six 
men are only to be employed when the limita- 
tions of space permit no more. 

The steamship companies give a wider inter- 
pretation to practicability claiming that 
mere limitation of space would hardly form a 
matter for discussion, and contending that 
economic considerations are involved in the . 
adoption of the term. 
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At the time of the agreement it would seem 
that each of the contracting parties accepted 
the word in its own sense, and it is a matter 
of regret that a more explicit understanding 
had not been arrived at. 

The first time that a dispute arose under 
Clause (19) was when a cargo of lumber was 
being unloaded at the Port of Halifax. The 
representative of the Steamship Company 
claimed that only four men were necessary 
in the hold whole the Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation claimed that the first part of Clause 
(19) was applicable and that a minimum of 
six men should be employed in the hold. 
Out of this dispute a strike occurred which 
lasted less than a week, the Company having 
agreed to put six men in the hold to discharge 
the cargo pending investigation by this Board. 

After hearing the representatives of the 
Longshoremen’s Association and the represen- 
tatives of the Steamship Companies who are 
signatories to the agreement your Board feels 
that it is not expedient, even if possible, to 
undertake to fix the meaning of the term 
“ practicability.’ In view of the varied con- 
ditions that might from time to time exist 
in the industry, this might appear as an 
attempt to revise the agreement. 

Your Board, however, would make the 
following recommendations, which they believe 
to be in accord with the spirit of the agree- 
ment: 

(1) That, except in the case of coastal or 
grain steamers, six be the accepted minimum 
number of men to be employed in the hold 
at any one time, and except in special circum- 
stances there should be no variation from this 
rule. 
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(2) That under these special circumstances 
such as limited working space, shortage of men, 
unusual cargo or unusual and unforeseen con- 
ditions when this regulation cannot well be 
carried out and fewer men have to be used, 
there must first be a conference with the agent 
of the Longshoremen’s Association. 

Your Board has been impressed by the evi- 
dent good-will that exists between both parties 
to this dispute and by the fact that for a 
period of almost a quarter of a century all 
differences as to wages and working conditions 
at the Port of Halifax have been amicably 
adjusted by the men and their employers by 
mutual agreement without any general cess- 
ation of work. And the friendly attitude of 
both parties during the present investigation 
has convinced the Board that there is nothing 
in the present situation which will alter the 
cordial relations that have existed in the past. 
Your Board is also confident that when any 
conference is necessary between the agent of 
the Longshoremen’s Association and a repre- 
sentative of a Steamship Company the matter 
will be approached by both parties in the 
same spirit of reasonableness that has 
characterized them in the past, and that any 
matters arising out of Clause (19) of the 
Agreement, in the future, can be amicably 


adjusted by them. 
(Sed.) 


CLARENCE MAcCKINNON, 
Chairman. 


W. C. Macponatp, 
Member of Board. 


(Sgd.) J. A. WALKER, 
Member of Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railways, on the One Hand, and 
Certain of Their Employees on the Montreal Wharf, on the Other 


Hand. , 


The Minister of Labour received on May 
16 the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Canadian National 
Railways, on the one hand, and certain of 
their employees, on the other hand, being 
checkers, etc., on the Montreal Wharf, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. Five hundred em- 
ployees were stated to be directly affected by 
this dispute, which related to the employees’ 
request for increased wages. The personnel 
of the Board was as follows: Mr. Raoul La- 

844493 


croix, of Montreal, P.Q., chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members, Messrs. Errol M. McDougall, 
K.C., and J. T. Foster, both of Montreal, 
nominees of the employers and employees, re- 
spectively. Upon the suggestion of the Board 
the parties concerned agreed to confer with a 
view to reaching a possible adjustment of the 
dispute, and the Board adjourned pending the 
outcome of the direct negotiations. On May 
9 the Board was notified that the Employees’ 
Committee felt that an agreement of the mat- 
ters at issue could be reached with the rail- 
ways concerned and the Board reported ac- 
cordingly. 
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Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
RE differences between the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways and certain of thetr 
employees on the Montreal Wharf, being 
checkers, etc., members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


Montrrar, May 14, 1930. 


To the Honourable Perer Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—A dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, on the one hand, and check- 
ers and freight handlers, their employees, was 
brought to the attention of the Department 
of Labour on July 9, 1929. Nature and cause 
of the dispute included changes in rates of 
pay of eleven (11) cents per hour for all 
classes, increased rates for night work and cer- 
tain other changes in rules. 

Together with a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, on the one hand, and 
gang foremen, checkers, coopers, sealers and 
porters, their employees, on July 17, 1929, has 
brought a request of the same nature as the 
preceding, omitting changes in rules. 

Employees affected: 250 directly, 250 in- 
directly, in each case. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Honourable Minister 
of Labour, August 27, 1929. 

The three members of the Board duly sworn 
April 24, 1980, are as follows:— 


Mr. Raoul Lacroix, Architect, 1224 St. Cath- 
erine Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. Errol M. McDougall, K.C., 120 St. 
James Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. J. T. Foster, 747 Stuart Avenue, Mont- 





real, P.Q. 

Mr. McDougall recommended by the em- 
ployers. 

Mr. J. T. Foster recommended by he em- 
ployees. 


Mr. Lacroix appointed as third member of 
the Board and Chairman, on April 10, 
1930, by the Hon. Minister of Labour 
upon the recommendation of the two 
other members. 


Following the appointment of its Chairman, 
the Board met for organization on the 24th 
day of April, 1930. A meeting with the parties 
was fixed for April 29, at which time the parties 
appeared and were represented by :— 

Canadian Pacific Railway—by : 

Mr. George Hodge—Assistant 

Manager. 


General 


Canadian National Railways—by: 
Mr. A. E. Crilly—Chief of Wage Bureau, 
Mr. C. V. Savage—District Agent. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees—by : 

Mr. F. H. Hall—Vice-President, 
Mr. W. A. Rowe—General Chairman. 


A summary statement of the matters in dis- 
pute was submitted. Upon suggestion of the 
Board, the parties were requested to confer 
with a wiew to arriving at a possible adjust- 
ment of their differences and the meeting was 
adjourned to permit of such conferences. 


As a result of the reference by the Board 
to the interested parties and following confer- 
ences between them, the Board was officially 
notified by letter, dated May 9, 1930, that 
the subject matter of the dispute had been 
withdrawn; such letter reads as follows:— 


MontTreaL, May 9, 1930. 


Mr. Raovut Lacrorx, Chairman, Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, 
1224 St. Catherine Street West, 
Montreal. 


DeEAR SiIR,—With reference to the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established by 
the Minister of Labour in connection with 
questions of rates of pay and working condi- 
tions for checkers and porters employed on the 
Montreal wharf by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and Canadian National Railways. 

I beg to inform you that as a result of direct 
discussion with the representatives of the rail- 
ways, the Employees’ Committee now feel that 
an agreement of the matters at issue can be 
reached with the railways and respectfully re- 
quest the case be withdrawn from the Board. 

On behalf of the employees, I take this op- 
portunity to thank the members of the Board 
for the services they have rendered in the 
matter. = 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. A. Rowe, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 


In such circumstance, the Board feels that 
it has accomplished the functions entrusted 
to it and begs to report that the dispute is 
new disposed of in the manner indicated. 


Four meetings of the Board were held as 
per minutes attached. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Raoun Lacrorx, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. T. Foster. 


(Sg¢d.) Errol M. McDovuaatu. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the Hydro-Electric System of the City 
of Winnipeg and Certain of Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in March last to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Hydro Electric System of 
the City of Winnipeg and certain of its em- 
ployees presented its report to the Minister 
of Labour at the close of the month. The 
report was unanimous and was accompanied 
by an agreement which the Board had been 
successful in negotiating between the disput- 
ing parties. The dispute directly affected ap- 
proximately 260 men, being linemen, cable- 
men, station operators, etc., members of the 
Hydro and Mechanical Workers’ Unit and 
Pointe du Bois Unit of the Federation of Civic 
Employees of Winnipeg. 

The chairman of the Board was Mr. W. M. 
Neal, general manager of Western Lines, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Winnipeg, who 
was appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other Board members. The Board 
member nominated by the civie authorities 
was Mr. Wm. G. Chace, Winnipeg, and the 
member nominated by the employees was Mr. 
Harry Stephenson, Winnipeg. 


The text of the report and agreement fol- 
lows, 


Report of Board 
Winnirsc, Man., May 30, 1930. 


Howarp H. Warp, Esq,., 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir,—Pursuant to notice and instruc- 
tions embodied in your letter of March 4th, 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
composed of the undersigned, has heard and 
dealt with the dispute between the Hydro 
Electric System of the City of Winnipeg and 
certain of its employees being linemen, cable- 
men, station operators, etc., members of the 
Hydro and Mechanical Workers’ Unit and 
Pointe du Bois Unit of the Federation of 
Civic Employees of Winnipeg, as set forth 
hereunder. 

Due to unavoidable absence of the Chair- 
man from Winnipeg, the Board was unable to 
hold its first meeting until March 13th, when 
the application for the Board was reviewed, 
and arrangements were made for hearings. 

The first meeting took place in Winnipeg on 
Thursday, March 13th. Nineteen meetings 
took place from and including that date until 


May 7th. Thirty-one witnesses were pro- 
duced by the employees. representing all 
major classes of positions which are included 
in the two units of the Civic Federation of 
the employees who applied for the Board. 
Seven witnesses were produced by the City. 
Numerous exhibits, setting forth wages and 
working conditions in other cities and in other 
comparable industries in the City of Winnipeg, 
were produced by the respective parties. 

After hearing and considering the evidence 
the Board concluded that the possibilities of 
reaching an agreement that would be suitable 
to the parties, by direct negotiation, had not 
been exhausted, and, therefore, in accordance 
with clause 24 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, proceeded to endeavour to 
bring the parties together. After several dis- 
cussions with the representatives of the re- 
spective parties to the dispute, an agreement 
was reached, and the necessary authority was 
delegated to individuals representing each side 
to confer in an effort to reach an agreement 
covering not only wages, which was set forth 
in the application of the employees for the 
Board as being the primary cause of dispute, 
but to embrace working conditions as well. 
These representatives finally met, and the 
Board is pleased to be able to report that 
eventually an agreement covering both wages 
and working conditions was, with the assist- 
ance of the Board, entered into and signed. 
A copy, with covering letter of certification 
from the City Clerk, Mr. Magnus Pegerson, 
is enclosed. 

The agreement provides, as to wages, an 
increase for the employees concerned, number- 
ing approximately two hundred and sixty, 
amounting in the aggregate to about $15,000 
per annum. This figure is based upon an 
increase of two and a half cents per hour to 
hourly-rated employees, and $5 per month 
to monthly-rated employees. In applying the 
increase, however, the procedure of pooling 
the extra wages and distributing them 
amongst the positions coneerned, for the pur- 
pose of correcting certain inequalities, was 
followed. This means that to some individual 
positions more than the basic increase was 
applied, and in others less, the object—upon 
which both parties agreed—being to correct 
unjustifiable differences in classification of 
position and rate, 

The new agreement, which is the first that 
has been negotiated between the employees 
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concerned as a whole and the employers, 
provides for no major change in working 
conditions, which, generally speaking, were 
previously agreeable to both employer and 
employees. Their incorporation in this new 
agreement, however, tends to clarify their 
application and to reduce the opportunities 
for misunderstanding and dispute that may 
have existed under the previous, and more 
indefinite, mode of procedure. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) W. M. Neat, 

Chairman. 
(Se¢d.) Harry STePHENSON, 
(Sgd.) W. G. CHacs. 


M. Peterson, 


City Clerk’s 
City Clerk. 


Department. 
City OF WINNIPEG 


L.R. 280 (a). May 27, 1930. 


Mr. W. M. NEAL, 
Chairman, Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation re Hydro-Electric System Workers. 
251 Harvard Avenue, Winnipeg. 

DEAR S1z,—I herewith enclose copy of agree- 
ment respecting working conditions and wages 
of the Electrical and Mechanical Workers of 
the Hydro-Electric System, which is mutually 
satisfactory to the Hydro Department, the mem- 
bers of the Special Committee appointed for 
the purpose of negotiating same and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, which was ap- 
proved by Council last evening and authorized 
to be executed by the proper officers of the 
city. The said agreement and the schedule of 
wages therein provided to take effect from 
January 1, 1930. 

Yours truly, 
(Sed.) M. PETERSON, 
Oity Clerk. 


Drarr AGREEMENT 


Between the Oity of Winnipeg, hereinafter 
called The City of the First Part, and 
The Federation of Civic Hmployees, of 
the Second Part. 

Witnesseth that the parties hereto hereby 
agree as follows:— 

All employees of the city of Winnipeg shall 
be governed by the employment conditions for 
the several classes of services in which they are 
respectively employed, as hereinafter specified. 


Schedule of Wages and Working Conditions for 
the Year 1930 


That at all times the City shall receive a 
Grievance Committee to deal with any matters 
that cannot amicably be adjusted by the Head 
of the Department concerned. 

That the City will not discriminate against 
any employee for being a member of this Fed- 
eration. 

Submission of Schedule: On, or before, the 
First day of January in each year there shall 
be submitted to the City, by its employees, a 
draft agreement and schedule for the City’s 
fiscal year. Immediately upon its submission 


the City and a Committee of the employees 
shall proceed to jointly consider said draft 
agreement and schedule, and endeavour to 
arrive at an agreement thereon. 


SCHEDULE of Wages and Working Conditions 
governing Linemen and Troublemen of the 
Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System, and the 
City Electrician’s Department of the City 
of Winnipeg, for 1930. 


Article 1 


Section A.—Bulletin hours:That, except as 
otherwise provided, eight (8) hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work,—from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, 
and from 1 p.m. to 5 pm. The hours on Satur- 
day shall be from 8 am. to 12 noon. For all 
work up to forty-eight (48) hours per week, 
exclusive of Saturday afternoon, straight time 
will be paid. All hours worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week shall be paid 
at the regular overtime rates. 

Section B.—The Foreman shall be required 
to work a minimum of forty-four (44) hours 
per week. For all work up to forty-eight (48) 
hours per week, exclusive of Saturday after- 
noon, straight time will be paid. All hours 
worked in excess of forty-eight (48) hours per 
week shall be paid at the regular overtime 
rates. 

Section C.—Trouble-men shall be required to 
work a minimum of forty-eight (48) hours per 
week. All hours worked in excess of forty- 
eight (48) hours per week shall be paid at the 
regular overtime rates. 

Section D.—Before reducing the hours of 
work, men considered temporary shall be laid 
off. Before there is any reduction in the per- 
manent staff the hours shall be reduced to 
eight (8) hours of five (5) days per week. No 
extra men to be hired until schedule hours are 
resumed, when men with previous service shall 
be given preference. 


Article 2 


Section A.—Saturday afternoon and _ other 
time worked in excess of straight time hours, 
as above defined, shall be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half and from 12 midnight to 
8 a.m., also Sundays, and Legal Holidays, shall 
be paid at the rate of double time. 

Legal Holidays shall be as follows: Sundays, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day, and Civic Holiday, except 
that the overtime shall not apply when work- 
ing Saturday, Sunday, or Legal Holidays which 
came in their regular shift. 

Section B.—There shall be an equitable dis- 
tribution of overtime. Men wishing to work 
overtime shall have their names on a roster and 
be called out in rotation. 

Section C.—Any employee, who has worked 
overtime, shall not be laid off to equalize the 
overtime worked. 

Section D—Any employee called out in 
emergency after nine (9) o’clock p.m. shall re- 
ceive not less than four (4) hours’ pay at the 
regular day rate. 


Article 3 


Section A.—That City Linemen sent to do 
out-of-town work shall be provided with trans- 
portation in advance, and board, with no loss 
of time until they return; that is applicable 
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only in the case of out-of-town work not last- 
ing more than one month. 

Section B.—That all men hired to do out-of- 
town work shall be provided with transporta- 
tion in advance, but shall not be provided with 
board, or in the alternative, if provided with 
board shall be paid 12 cents per hour less than 
men employed in the city. 


Article 4 


Section A.—That all employees shall receive 
an expense account on receipt of vouchers for 
same within seven (7) days. 


Section B—That any employee dismissed 
from work, while away from town, shall receive 
transportation to town. 


Article 5 


Section A-—Journeymen—A man _ having 
three, or more, years’ experience in line work. 

Section B—Apprentice—A man who has not 
had three years’ experience in line work. Ap- 
prentices shall be required to work only under 
the supervision of a journeyman, except during 
the last six (6) months of their apprentice- 
ship. Apprentices will not be required to work 
overtime, except in cases of emergency. 

Section C.—Prospective apprentices will be 
required to work one year on the ground be- 
fore beginning their apprenticeship. 

Section D.—There shall be no more than one 
apprentice to five (5) journeymen linemen. 

Section E—An apprentice lineman’s seniority 
shall date from the time he starts his aprentice- 
ship. 

Article 6 

Section A.-Order-Wagon gangs shall consist 
of two (2) journeymen (one of whom shall be 
rated as a sub-foreman) and a lineman’s helper. 
This article not to apply to Trouble-men and 
helpers. 

Section B.—Suitable covers shall be provided 
for work cars during inclement weather. 


Article 7 


Trouble-emen doing shift work will be paid 
straight time for any eight (8) consecutive 
hours, and forty-eight (48) hours shall con- 
stitute a week’s work. All hours worked in 
excess of forty-eight (48) hours per week shall 
be paid at the regular overtime rates. 


Article 8 


There shall be one seniority list—no effect in 
seniority by interchange of men between Over- 
head Construction and Are Departments. 


Article 9 


Men moved to a higher position shall receive 
the minimum rate of pay for that position, 
unless temporarily filling the position of men 
on regular holidays, or who are absent on sick 
leave for a period not exceeding one week. 


Article 10 


Section A—AIl wires carrying a voltage of 
675 volts, or over, shall be classed as high 
voltage wires. 

Section B—When line work is being done 
on high-voltage wires, two Journeymen Line- 
men must be assigned to the job and not to 
be expected to work on two different wires at 
the same time. This shall not apply to Trouble- 
men. In the event of emergency on high-voltage 


wires Trouble-men shall have a Journeyman 
Lineman as an assistant. 


Article 11 


That badges be supplied free, and employees 
be held responsible for same. 


Article 12 


Two years’ continuous service in the Line 
Department shal! constitute eligibility for place 
on the permanent staff, should vacancies occur. 
The Manager of the Department to have final 
decision as to such appointment. 





SCHEDULE of Wages and Working Conditions 
governing the Operating Staff of the City 
ots Winnibes Hydro Electric System for 


Article 1 
Eight (8) consecutive hours during the 
twenty-four (24) shall constitute a day’s work, 
and forty-eight (48) shall be considered a 
week’s work. All time worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week shall be paid 
at the regular overtime rates. 


OT tire 2 


Section A—AI] time work over forty-eight 
(48) hours per week shall be paid at the rate 
of ‘time and one half for the first four hours, 
and double time thereafter for all time worked 
over the first regular eight (8) hours of shift. 
Such time being considered overtime and not 
being deducted off the bulletin hours of. forty- 
eight (48) hours per week. 

Section B—When men are assigned to work 
on their day off same shall be paid at the rate 
of double time. 


Article 3 


Relief Operators shall be appointed from the 
first six (6) senior Operators, and Relief 
Assistant Operators shall be appointed from 
the first three (3) senior Assistant Operators, 
said Relief Operators and Assistant Operators 
being paid not less than forty-eight (48) hours 
per week. This section to be applicable to the 
regular day-off relief only. 


Article 4 


Section A.—In the event of an Operator or 
Assistant Operator being assigned to a higher 
position for any reason, he shall be paid at 
the rate paid Operators or Assistant Operators 
in that position, unless, he is temporarily filling 
the position of an Operator or Assistant Oper- 
ator on regular holiday or who is absent on 
sick leave for a period not exceeding twelve 
(12) shifts. 

Section B—An Operator or Assistant Oper- 
ator assuming a higher position shall do twelve 
(12) consecutive shifts, but once, for each posi- 
tion he assumes, carrying a higher rate of pay. 

Section C.—AII] promotions shall be governed 
by the approved Seniority List. 


Article § 
Assistant Operators shall be considered tem- 
porary employees for the first six (6) months 
of service. 


Article 6 


Operators or Assistant Operators on shift 
shall do no construction or repair work, except 
in case of emergency. 
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Article 7 


In case of vacancies on the staff, and no 
Assistant Operators eligible to fill same, prefer- 
ence shall be given to competent journeymen 
at present employed in the Department. The 
Manager of the Department to have final de- 
cision as to competency. 


Article § 


Section A.—In the event of Operators being 
moved to stations they have not previously 
operated they shall be given the following 
period for preparation:— 

2 weeks at Power House, 
2 weeks at Terminal Station, 
1 week at all other stations. 

Section B—Operators in line for promotion 
from No. 2 Sub-station to No. 5 Sub-station 
shall first serve a term of apprenticeship as 
Second Terminal Operator. 

Section C.—The course of promotion shall be 
as follows: Junior Relief Operator, May St. 
Sub., No. 2 Sub., Terminal Second Operator, 
No. 5 Sub., No. 1 Sub., No. 6 Sub., Terminal. 


Article 9 
One First and one Second Operator and one 
Floorman shall be the regular shift at the 
Terminal Station at all times. Said Second 
Operator being an Operator in line for promo- 
tion from No. 2 to No. 5 Sub-stations. 


Article 10 


Section A.—When new positions are created 
in the Department preference shall be given to 
men already in the Department, providing, 
that in the opinion of the Manager of the De- 
partment they are competent to hold same. 

Section B.—In the event of a man being trans- 
ferred from another Department to the Oper- 
ating Department, and who is governed by the 
existing Schedule, he shall be classed as a 
junior man according to the established Sen- 
iority List. The Seniority List to be revised 
from time to time by the Manager of the De- 
partment and the Grievance Committee of the 
above Unit. 





SCHEDULE of Wages and Working Conditions 
governing Chauffeurs of the City of Winni- 
peg Hydro Electric System for 1930. 


Article 1 

Fifty hours shall constitute a week’s work, 
from 7.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., except on Satur- 
days, when the hours shall be from 7.30 a.m. 
to 12.30 pm. These hours may be varied from 
time to time by mutual comsent to suit the con- 
venience of the Hydro-Electrie Department. 
For all time up to fifty-two (52) hours per 
week, excepting Saturday afternoon, straight 
time will be paid. All time worked in excess 
of fifty-two (52) hours per week shall be paid 
at the regular overtime rates. 


Article 9? 


Section A.—Saturday afternoon, and all time 
worked in excess of fifty-two (52) hours per 
week shall be paid at the rate of time and one 
half. From 12 o’clock midnight, Sundays, and 
all statutory holidays at the rate of double 
time. 

Section B.—Men called out after 9 p.m. shall 
receive not less than four (4) hours’ pay at the 
regular day rate. 


Article 3 


When through falling off in construction work 
or other cause, it is necessary to work on short 
time the weekly rate may be reduced in pro- 
portion to the number of hours worked. 





GARAGE Reparr SHOPMEN 


Article 1 

All men employed, excepting monthly paid 
men and a Garage Maintenance man, by the 
Hydro Garage whose services call for them to 
work in the Garage shall be governed by the 
working conditions specified hereunder and shall 
be classed as Repair Shopmen. 

Shopmen may be divided into the following 
classes: First Class Mechanics, Second Class 
Mechanics, Helpers (with driving ability). 


Article 2 


Section A.—Shopmen shall work forty-four 
(44) hours per week. Eight (8) hours per 
day, except Saturday, when they shall work 
four (4) hours. 

Section B.—Shifts of Shopmen shall be ar- 
ranged to work, alternately, nights and days, 
according to Garage hours. 

Section C.—Overtime shall be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half for all time in excess 
of forty-eight (48) hours per week. Saturday 
afternoons shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half, and Sundays, and all statutory 
holidays at double time. 





SCHEDULE of Wages and Working Conditions 
governing City of Winnipeg Hydro Elec- 
tric System Meter-men for 1930. 


Article 1 


Section A—Kight (8) hours shall constitute 
a day’s work, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 
1 pm. to 5 p.m. The hours on Saturday shall 
be from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. For all work up to 
forty-eight (48) hours per week, exclusive of 
Saturday afternoon, straight time will be paid. 
All hours worked in excess of forty-eight (48) 
hours per week shall be paid at the regular over- 
time rates. 

Section B—Before reducing the hours of 
work, men considered temporary, who have not 
been in the city’s employ six (6) months, shall 
be laid off. Before there is any reduction in 
the permanent staff the hours shall be reduced 
to eight (8) hours and five (5) days per week. 
No extra-men shall be hired until schedule hours 
have been resumed, when men with previous 
service shall be given the preference. 


Article 2 


Saturday afternoon and all time worked in 
excess of forty-eight (48) regular hours per 
week shall be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half, from 12 midnight to 8 am., also Sunday 
and legal holiday at the rate of double time. 


Article $ 


Section A.—Men sent to do out of town work 
shall be provided with transportation in ad- 
vance, and shall suffer no loss of time until their 
return. 

Section B—AIl men shall receive expense 
accounts on receipt of vouchers for same, within 
seven days. 
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Article 4 


Any employee called out in emergency after 
nine (9) p.m. shall receive not less than four 
(4) hours’ pay at the regular day rate. 


Article 5 


Section A.—Journeymen—A man having four 
or more years’ experience in one or more 
branches of the trade, as listed. 

Section B-—Apprentice—Any employee not 
having four years’ experience in one or more 
branches of the trade. Apprentices shall be 
required to work only under the supervision of 
a journeyman, except during the last six (6) 
months of their apprenticeship. Apprentices 
shall not be required to work overtime except 
in case of emergency. 

The Charge Hand rate for the Meter Dept. 
shall apply in the case of a Charge Hand in 
charge of a crew of six (6) men, including 
Charge Hand. The Charge Hand shall revert 
to the standard rate when not doing Charge 
Hand work. 


Article 6 


In case of a man being moved to a higher 
position, he shall receive the minimum rate of 
pay for that position immediately, unless he is 
temporarily filling the position of an employee 
on regular holidays, or who is absent on sick 
leave for a period not exceeding four weeks. 


Article 7 
All wires carrying a voltage of 675 volts, 
or over, shall be classed as high-voltage wires. 


Article 8 


The badges be supplied free, and employees 
held responsible for same. 





SCHEDULE of Wages and Working Conditions: 


governing City of Winnipeg Hydro Elec- 
tric System Station Maintenance Electri- 
cian’s Staff for 1930. 


Article 1 


Section A.—EHight (8) hours shall constitute 
a day’s work from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and from 
1 p.m. to 5 pm. The hours on Saturday shall 
be from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. For all time worked 
up to forty-eight (48) hours per week, ex- 
clusive of Saturday afternoon, straight time 
will be paid. All time worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week shall be paid 
at the regular overtime rates. 

Section B.—Before reducing the hours of 
work men considered temporary shall be laid 
off. Before there is any reduction in the per- 
manent staff, hours be reduced to eight (8) 
hours of five (5) days per week. No extra 
men to be hired until schedule hours have been 
resumed, when men with previous experience 
shall be given preference. 


Article 2 


Saturday afternon and all time worked in 
excess of forty-eight (48) regular working hours 
per week shall be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half, and from 12 midnight to 8 a.m., also 
Sunday and legal holidays shall be paid at the 
rate of double time. 


Article 8 


Any employee called out in case of emergency 
after nine (9) p.m. shall receive not less than 
four hours’ pay at the regular day rate. 


Article 4 


In the event of a man being moved to a 
higher position he shall receive the minimum 
rate for that position immediately, unless he 
is temporarily filling the position of a man on 
regular holidays, or who is absent on sick 
leave for a period not exceeding four weeks. 


Article 5 


In station work two journeymen, or one 
journeyman and an assistant shall be required 
to work on wires carrying a voltage of 675 
volts, or over. 


Article 6 


Journeymen Station Maintenance and Con- 
struction men shall cover such men as are con- 
tinually employed within or around the Power 
House and Sub-Station working on high-voltage 
apparatus. 

Journeymen Inside Wiremen shall include 
all other wiremen whose duties do not normally 
require them to work in or about the Power 
House and Sub-Stations. The Charge Hand 
Rate shall apply to a Charge Hand in charge of 
a crew of six men including Charge Hand. 

The Charge Hand to revert to the normal 
rate when not doing Charge Hand work. 


Article 7 


The following shall be defined as Public or 
Statutory Holidays: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Victoria Day (May 24th), Dominion 
Day, Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day. 


—_—— 


SCHEDULE of Wages and Working Conditions 
governing City of Winnipeg Central Steam 
Heating and Standby Plant Operating 
Staff for 1930. 


Article 1 


Eight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s 
work and forty-eight (48) hours shall con- 
stitute one week’s work. All time worked in 
excess of forty-eight (48) hours per week shall 
be paid at the regular overtime rates. 


Article 2 


Section A.—AIl time worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half for the first 
four (4) hours and double time thereafter for 
the time worked over the first regular eight 
(8) hours of shift. Such time being considered 
overtime and not being deducted from the 
bulletin hours of forty-eight (48) hours per 
week. 

Section B—When men are assigned to work 
on their day off same shall be paid at the rate 
of double time. 


Article 3 


Section A.—Relief Engineers shall be chosen 
from the first three (3) senior Firemen. 

Section B-—In the event of an Assistant 
Engineer, or Fireman, being assigned to a 
higher position for any reason he shall be paid 
at the rate paid to Engineers or Assistant 
Engineers in that position, unless he is tem- 
porarily filling the position of an Engineer or 
Assistant Engineer on regular holidays, or who 
is absent on sick leave for a period not to exceed 
twelve (12) shifts. 

Section C—An Engineer or Assistant En- 
gineer shall do twelve (12) consecutive shifts, 
but once, for each position he assumes carry- 
ing a higher rate of pay. 
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Article 4 


Engineers or Assistant Engineers shall do 
no construction work, or repair work except in 
case of emergency, except during June, July 
and August. 

Article 5 

One (1) Engineer and two (2) Assistant En- 

gineers shall be on duty at all times. 


Article 6 


Section A-——When new positions are created 
in the Department, preference shall be given in 
order of seniority to men already in the De- 
partment, providing that in the opinion of the 
Manager of the Department the man is com- 
petent to hold same. ; 

Section B—lIn the event of a man being 
transferred from another department to the 
Operating Staff, and who is governed by the 
existing schedule he shall be classed as junior 
man according to the Seniority List. Said 
Seniority List to be revised from time to time 
by the Manager of the Department, and the 
Grievance Committee of the above Unit. 


Article 7? 


After twelve (12) months service all em- 
ployees shall receive one week’s holiday with 
pay, and after two (2) years’ service shall 
receive two weeks’ holiday with pay. Holidays 
to be taken between June 1 and September 1. 





ScHEDULE of Wages and Working Conditions 
governing the Maintenance Staff of the 
Central Heating and Standby Plant for 
1930. 

Article 1 
Hight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s work 

—from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 1 p.m. to 

5 pm. Saturday, the hours shall be from 8 a.m. 

to 12 noon. For all hours worked up to forty- 

eight (48) hours per week, exclusive of Satur- 
day afternoon, straight time will be paid. All 

hours worked in excess of forty-eight (48) 

hours. per week shall be paid at the regular 

overtime rates. 
Article 2 
Saturday afternoon, and all time worked 
over the regular working time of forty-eight 

(48) hours per week, shall be paid at the rate 

of time and one-half, and from twelve (12) 

midnight to eight (8) am., also Sundays and 

legal holidays, the rate shall be double time. 

Any employee called out in case ef emergency 

after nine (9) p.m. shall receive not less than 

four (4) hours’ pay at the regular day rate. 


Article 8 
The following shall be defined as statutory, 
or public holidays: New Year’s day, Good Fri- 
day, Victoria Day (May 24), Dominion Day, 
and the Civic Holiday, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day. 


Article 4 
After twelve (12) months’ service all em- 
ployees shall receive one week’s holiday with 
pay, and after two (2) years’ service shall re- 
ceive two (2) weeks’ holiday with pay. 


Article 5 
There shall be an equitable distribution of 
overtime. Men wishing to work overtime shall 
have their names on a roster and be called out 
in rotation. 


GENERAL Clauses covering all Departments 
whose Schedules are embodied herein. 


1. A Grievance Committee shall be appointed 
by the members of the above Unit and should 
any employee—subject to this agreement—feel 
that he has been unjustly dealt with, or that 
any of the provisions of this Agreement have 
been violated, he shall make a statement of the 
case in writing to the Grievance Committee. 
If, after investigation, the Committee find that 
the complaint justified further action they shall 
take the matter up with the Manager, or who- 
ever he may appoint as his deputy, and en- 
deavour to settle the matter to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

2. Seniority with efficiency shall prevail in 
all departments. 

3. All overtime to be worked by the staff in 
whose department it originates when possible. 

4. Any employee who has worked overtime 
shall not be laid off to equalize the overtime 
worked. 

5. After twelve (12) months’ service all 
members of the permanent staff shall receive 
one week’s holiday with full pay, and after 
two years’ continuous service shall receive two 
weeks’ holiday, each year, with full pay. Holli- 
days when possible to be taken between the 
Ist of May and the lst of November. 

6. That all employees shall receive their pay 
semi-monthly, and during working hours on the 
specified day. Should the regular pay-day fall 
on a Sunday, or other holiday, the day pre- 
ceding shall then become pay-day. 


Schedule of Wages and Working Conditions 


Heavy gang line forentan.. .. $200 00 per mo. 
(74 


Light gang line foreman.. 190 00 “ 
Line. sub-loremiany wep. es 95 per hr. 
iroublemenvaidiall,. bain 2Ogr. GEA Te 
Journeymen linemem .. .. .. O98 tT Eiee* 
Pole gang foremen.. .. .. .. B20 Sie “ 
Apprentice lineman (lst year) 65! Gitail* 
Apprentice lineman (2nd year) To te tae 
Apprentice lineman (38rd year) ‘ky ae ae 
Linemen’s helper SEY SHR Dp fen 
Groundmen.. Pe ae 58 & Gay‘ 
Labounersee ik: ue, Witoeont 5 5S ofa 
luabouréres? Us 1.4%. . see eh, C HHT oe 
Linemen (hired to do out-of- 

townework) . ac To Meas 1 OG a eraes 
Linemen (hired to do out-of- 

town works) ACt? . Poe, Ay aa alae 

(with board) 

Foremen (hired to do out-of- 

town work) in ogeieg: Re A 5) Sh as 
Foremen (hired to do out-of- 

town work).. .... FES GR Trout as 


' "" (with board) 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES 


YEAR 1930 
Station Maintenance Department— 
Poremat ete 022): ee ee 94 per hr. 
J ourmeynrvan, P25." So toe Seated 
Helpers... Tae ria 
Carpenters. 2... 1s SO eee 
Carpenters’ helpers .. ae 0 Roane 
Street Lighting Department— 
Chief Trimmer %. “s7)ee .. 84 per hr. 
Trimmers... 4 ersere Te, Hoe 
Lamp repair man.. 90; e5*2495% 
Patrolman.. ; Soi is 
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Central Heating Department— 
Shift engineer.. 


Relief shift engineer. . 175 00 
Fuel boiler fireman .. .. .. 79 per hr. 
Electric boiler operator.. .. re: A 
Fuel plant operator.. .. .. FD ee (84 
Electric boiler relief operato Yi bel ti eal 
Coal handler.. Pe me Pom HOE 
Dryer operator F Desi as $4 
WV OL eh apse catolay beds carne Goeht 
Mains service-men .. .. .. 140 00 per mo. 
Maintenance foreman. .. .. 90 per hr. 
OREN WINGED OAs iis} sows nate Soh i) Rit 
PLCLBOES iron ees. fetes os. , te Gitee wen 
Operating Depariment— 
Terminal station operatots.. 84 per hr. 
No 6 sub-station operators. . Soares 
No. 1 sub-station operators.. PQS ores 
No. 5 sub-station operators.. Tolisen “ 
Terminal station 2nd opera- 
COTSRIS ANOUISOR Oy SOR TeELOG. 
No. 2, May St. sub. and 
junior relief opers. .. .. R2MSAC «6 
Terminal station floormen.. Gdn “A 
No. 1 sub-station floormen.. 620g ve 
Floormen (all other subs.).. Ghinihe » 
Garage Department— 
gS Wc Ci A ee Ln eS 93 per hr. 
CRANUCUIS -. ie sso as ake ee OE, eee 
Motor mehanics (Ist class) . fe ahs YES 
Motor mechanics (2nd class) . Odpieediie 
Cat washers oy ons eae GL SR: 
Underground Department— 
Cable splicers.. .. .. J... 98 per hr. 
Cable splicers’ helpers .. .. Knit 
Charge hands.. BONE SER TOG CATS 
Labourers .. .. .. 5G, hes 
Meter Department— 
Boremanne? 2 40 oid $1 01 per hr. 
Meter’ specialist 2/2. .60 2. ene wee 
Charge hand.. ‘ 42 I dpe ite 
Installers .. Ah Ae anes ke Me aed 
FROM yiany FPL oP Lee ce ee 
Mandyivan 1°78 Po) a aes Ons Sone 
Apprentice (Ist year) .. .. aoe fia ogi 
Apprentice (2nd year) .. .. Ope 
Apprentice (3rd year) .. .. Le cain A tele 
Appliance Repair Department— 
MOrenipit.. os .. +. cutee tbe ober hr. 
Range repair man.. ...... Sot Soe 
Electrician. . : OG ia5--6 
Improver.. 68 site Wi 
Helpers.. GO weak 


Apprentices commence at 36.5 cents per hour 
and receive an additional 5 cents per hour each 
six months, for a period of three years. 


City Hlectrician’s Department— 


Light gang line foreman .. $190 00 per mo. 


Journeymen linemen.. 93 per hr. 
Apprentice linemen.. To eee 
Caplemetiin. hic. +: Atzae ee US." ae Ve 
Pa ORC ou 8 oa. See eee i Pig dae = 
Preatie-men..° 2. 7... ene: en a 
Chief inspector we 190 00 per mo. 
Miirine finepeetor' sco SST OOO ee 
Assistant supt. of alarms .. 18500 “ “ 


Fire alarm operator... pss A nape 
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FEDERATION OF CIvIC EMPLOYEES 


ScHEDULE of working conditions and wages 
governing the employees of the City of 
Winnipeg Hydro Electric System at Pointe 
du Bois for the year 1930. 


Article 1 


Operating Staff: (Operators; Assistant Oper- 
ators; Floormen.) 


Section A.—EHight (8) consecutive hours dur- 
ing the twenty-four (24) shall constitute a 
day’s work, and forty-eight (48) hours shall be 
considered a week’s work. All hours worked 
in excess of forty-eight (48) hours per week 
shall be paid at the regular overtime rates. 

Section BAI] hours worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half for the first 
four (4) hours and double time thereafter for 
the time worked over the first regular shift of 
eight (8) hours, such time being considered 
overtime and not to be deducted from the 
bulletin hours of forty-eight (48) hours per 
week. 

Section C—When men are assigned to work 
on their days off, same to be paid at the rate 
of double time. 

Section D—The course of promotion shall 
be as follows:— 

Relief 2nd Floorman to 2nd Floorman; 2nd 
Floorman to Ist Floorman; Ist Floorman to 
Assistant Operator; Assistant Operator to 
Operator. 

Section E—In the event of a man being 
transferred from another Department to the 
Power House Operating Department, he shall 
be classed as Junior Man. 

Section F.—In the event of an employee 
being assigned to a higher position for any 
reason, he shall be paid at the rate paid em- 
ployees in that position, unless he is tem- 
porarily filling the position of an employee on 
regular holidays, or who is absent on sick leave 
for a period not exceeding twelve (12) shifts. 

Section G—An employee assuming a higher 
position shall do twelve (12) consecutive shifts, 
but once, for each position he assumes, carry- 
ing a higher rate of pay. 

Section H.—In the event of any man refus- 
ing promotion, or having been promoted, being 
unable to fulfill the duties of the position 
promoted to, he shall forfeit his place on the - 
Seniority List and be placed as junior man on 
the List. 


Article 2 


Maintenance Staff: (Journeymen Electricians; 
Mechanics; Carpenters; Painters; Power- 
House Carpenter Helper, Sub-Foremen; 
Electrician’s and Mechanic’s Helpers.) 


Section A—Hight (8) hours shall constitute 
a day’s work, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 
1 pm. to 5 pm. The hours on Saturday shall 
be from 8 a.m. to 12 noon. For all time worked 
up to forty-eight (48) hours per week, ex- 
clusive of Saturday afternoon, straight time 
shall be paid. All time worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week shall be paid 
at the regular overtime rates 

Section B.—Before reducing the hours of 
work, men considered temporary shall be laid 
off. Before there is any reduction in the per- 
manent staff, the hours shall be reduced to 
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eight (8) hours of five (5) days per week. 
No extra men to be hired until schedule hours 
have been resumed when men with previous 
service shall be given preference. 

Section C—Saturday afternoon and all time 
worked in excess of forty-eight (48) regular 
working hours per week shall be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half, and from 12 mid- 
night to 8 a.m., also Sundays and Legal Holi- 
days shall be paid at the rate of double time. 

Section D—Any employee called out in case 
of emergency after nine (9) p.m., shall receive 
not less than four (4) hours pay at the regular 
day rate. 


Article 3 


Train Crew: (Locomotive Engineer; 
ductor; Firemen; Brakemen.) 


Con. 


Section A.—Fight (8) consecutive hours dur- 
ing the twenty-four (24) shall constitute a day’s 
work, such eight (8) hours to start from the 
time work is commenced for that day, and 
forty-eight (48) hours shall constitute a week’s 
work. All hours worked in excess of forty- 
eight (48) hours per week shall be paid at 
the regular overtime rates. ‘ 

Section B—AI]l hours worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half for the first 
four (4) hours, and double time thereafter for 
the time worked over the first regular shift 
of eight (8). hours, such time being considered 
overtime and not to be deducted from the 
bulletin hours of forty-eight (48) hours per 
week. 

Section C.—Sundays and Legal Holidays to 
be paid at the rate of double time. 

Section D-—In the event of an employee 
being assigned to a higher position for any 
reason, he shall be paid at the rate paid em- 
ployees in that position, unless he is tempor- 
arily filling the position of an employee on 
regular holiday, or who is absent on sick leave 
for a period not exceeding twelve runs. 

Section E—An employee assuming a higher 
position shall do twelve (12) runs, but once, 
for each position he assumes, carrying a higher 
rate of pay. 


Article 4 


Section Gang and Labourers. 


Section A—Nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s work, from 7 a.m. to 12 noon and from 
1 pm. till 5 pm., and fifty-four hours shall 
constitute a week’s work. All hours worked in 
excess of fifty-four (54) hours per week shall 
be paid at the regular overtime rates. 

Section B—AIl hours worked in excess of 
fifty-four (54) hours per week shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half. From 12 
midnight to 7 am., also Sundays and Legal 
Holidays shall be paid at the rate of double 
time. 


Article 5 


School Teachers—The working conditions 
governing the School Teachers shall be the 
same as maintains throughout the rest of the 
civic service in so far as they are applicable 
to their positions. 


Article 6 


Patrolman and Lineman. 


The working conditions governing the Patrol- 
man and Lineman shall be the same as main- 
tains throughout the civic service for men 
similarly employed. 


Article 7 
Monthly Staff. 

The working conditions governing the monthly 
staff shall be the same as maintains throughout 
the rest of the civic service for monthly em- 
ployees in so far as they are applicable to 
their respective positions. 


Article 8 
General Clauses—governing all employees com- 
ing under this schedule. 

Section A.—-Employees called out in case of 
emergency after 9 p.m., shall be paid not less 
than four (4) hours full pay at the regular 
day rate. 

Section B—AI] overtime to be worked by 
the staff in whose Department it originates, and 
shall be distributed as evenly as possible. 

Section C—Seniority with efficiency shall be 
the basis of promotion. 

Section D—AI] promotions shall be 
erned by an approved Seniority List. 

Section E.~-When new positions are created 
in the Department, preference shall be given 
to men already in the Department, providing 
they are competent to fulfill the duties of such 
new position. 

Section F.—After twelve (12) months’ con- 
tinuous service, employees shall receive one 
week’s holidays with full pay, and after two 
years’ continuous service employees shall re- 
ceive two weeks’ holidays each year with full 
pay. Holidays to be taken between the lst 
of May and the Ist of November, if possible. 

Section G.—The following shall be defined as 
legal holidays, viz:—New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Victoria Day (May 24th), Dominion 
Day, Civie Holiday, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day. 

Section H.—A Grievance Committee shall be 
appointed by the members of this Unit and 
should any employee, subject to this agreement, 
feel that he has been unjustly dealt with, or 
that any of the provisions of this agreement 
have been violated, he shall make a statement 
of the case in writing to the Grievance Com- 
mittee. If, after investigation, the Committee 
find that the complaint justifies further action, 
they shall take the matter up with the Manager 
or whomsoever he may appoint as his deputy, 
and endeavour to settle the matter to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

‘SCHEDULE OF WAGES, YEAR 1930 
Power Hiouse— 


gov- 


OPEratere? =) oe) oo ee ek oe: .88 per hr 
Assistant operators.. .. .. .75 iv 
Isieiicormens, + °<. 08, Oem wie me 
2nd: feormen.. #22as =. 44 -O7 br 
Maintenance journeymen. .90 at 
Maintenance helpers.. 5 .70 - 
Chief mechanics... .. .. .. Pa03 a 

M échanies?, ©: 9° <> Set sirere .86 ¥ 
Mechanic’s helper.. .. .... .70 s 
Foreman carpenter... . 170.00 per. mo. 
Carpenters... ic... eee .89 per hr. 
Carpenter’s helper... .. .. oo = 
Heavy maintenance foreman. Pyles < 
Bricklayer’s helper.. .. .... 50 .1 


Line patrolman mechanic .. .. 165.00 per mo. 


Power house labourers. . .48 per hr. 
Power house labourers... ; 245 fs 
Senior teacher.. ..... .. 150.00 per mo. 
Junior teacher.. dao i 
Steward and cook... ee Tea a WN LN P 
Locomotive engineer... .. .... .84 per hr. 
Locomotive fireman... .. .. .. iy “ 
Comicuctor meu. keene .79 je 
Bra ken nice: 210 ke ae eee 50 ga 
Light conveyance drivers.. .. .63 . 
Tramway mechanic and welder. 80 a 


Gas-electric driver .. .65 a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during May was 
thirteen, as compared with nine the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was 
much larger than that occurring in April, there 
being over ten times as many workers in- 
volved. As compared with May, 1929, the 
figures for May, 1930, show that approximately 
one-half as many disputes occurred, involving 
about one-third of the number of workers and 
causing about one-third of the time loss re- 
corded for May, 1929, when the month was 
marked by numerous strikes in the building 
trades, involving large numbers of workers. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
S May lOS Os. x cates 13 1,824 12,957 
PAIDTa edo res.. ceeie 9 289 3,834 
May w1929.nsien As 24 1 5.106 39.152 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
ess than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Kach month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
arti¢le as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes, involving one hundred and 
thirty workers (one not previously reported, 
metal polishers at Toronto, Ont-), were carried 
over from April, and nine disputes commenced 
during May. Of these thirteen disputes eleven 
terminated during the month, four being in 
favour of the employer, two in favour of the 
workers, one being partially successful, two 
resulting in a compromise, and the result of 
two being recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of May, therefore, there were two disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, as follows: 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
P.Q., and painters at Halifax, N.S. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
eating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected, but which the unions concerned 
have not yet declared terminated. Informa- 
tion is available as to three such disputes, 


namely: electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., Decem- 
ber 20, 1926, one employer; plumbers, King- 
ston, Ont., April 2, 1928, several employers; 
and photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 
7, 1929, one employer. Two disputes carried 
in this list for some moriths are considered as 
having lapsed during May, namely: moulders, 
Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929, one employer; and 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., Janu- 
ary 23, 1930, one employer. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular statement. 

Men’s CiorpHinae Facrory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—This dispute, involving one estab- 
lishment in Montreal, commenced on March 
18, 1930, for union wages and working condi- 
tions, and remained unterminated at the end 
of May, there being sixty-three strikers still 
out, the other nineteen having secured werk 
with other employers. Early in May a num- 
ber of strikers and two union organizers were 
arrested and charged with intimidation in 
connection with picketing but were released 
on bail. 

Merat PouisHEerRS, Toronro, Ont.—Metal 
polishers and buffers employed in an estab- 
lishment manufacturing metal cooking uten- 
sils ceased work on April 28, 1930, alleging 
that union men had been discharged, wages 
(piece rates) reduced, and non-union men en- 
gaged, and that the employer refused to 
recognize the union. The employer reported 
that the establishment was an open shop and 
that the employees had ceased work when 
two non-union men were engaged. On May 
16 the strike was called off by the union, work 
being resumed without securing amy conces- 
sions except time and one-half for overtime 
after nine hours. 

Patnters, Toronto, Onr.—This_ dispute, 
commencing March 18, 1930, for an increase 
in wages, appears to have lapsed early in May, 
the employer having replaced the strikers. 

CarPENTERS, Fatt River, B,C—A strike of 
carpenters employed on the construction of a 
dam and power house at Falls River was 
settled on May 12, a rate of $8.50 per ten-hour 
day being agreed upon instead of the $9 de- 
manded by the strikers. 

River Drivers, Jacques TowNnsuHip (NEAR 
Porr ArtHurR, Ont.) —Employees of the mem- 
bers of the farmers’ association of Jacques 
Township, near Port Arthur, Ont., ceased work 
on May 12 to secure an increase in wages 
from 35 cents per hour to 40 cents. The 
strikers were replaced by other workers, and 
on May 20 the strike was called off. 
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Coat Miners, Cateponia, N.S.—Coal miners 
in one colliery ceased work on May 27 owing 
to a dispute in regard to pushing of coal cars 
into the working places from the haulage way. 
Since 1926 under a local contract the drivers 
had been on piece rates and had pushed 
the cars into the working places. Some 
months ago they demanded an increase in 
the rate per ton. Negotiations for an in- 
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crease in the rate not coming to a successful 
conclusion, the drivers ceased pushing out 
the cars, which was then done by the miners 
for some time, but these finally refused and 
the mine was tied up. Work was resumed 
after one day, pending further negotiations. 
PRESSMEN, Hawirax, N.S—Printing press- 
men and assistants ceased work on May 17 to 
secure a union agreement providing for closed 
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Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1930 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including Lnitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 66 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products— 


1,650 


Metal polishers, Toronto, Ont.. 19 247 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings & Structures— 
Painters, Toronto, Ont........ a 35 
Miscellaneous— 
Carpenters, Falls River, B.C.. 38 342 


Commenced Mar. 18, 1930: 


for union wages and 
working conditions. 


Unterminated. 


Commenced Apr. 28, 1930; against decrease in wages 
and employment of non-unionists. Terminated 
May 16, 1930. In favour of employers. 


Commenced Mar. 18, 1930, for increase in wages and 
change in working conditions, Lapsed early in 
May, 1930. 


Alleged lockout; commenced Apr. 12, 1980; against 
decrease in wages. Terminated May 12, 1930. 
Compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1930 


Loecinc— 
Hey drivers, Jacques Township 100 700 
nt. 
Mintne, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Caledonia, N.S... 600 600 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing & Publishing— 
Pressmen, job, Halifax, N.S... 8 32 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings & Structures— 
Painters, Halifax, N.S...... 175 4,000 
Plumbers, Windsor, Ont.... 120 1,500 
Bricklayers, Saint John, N.B.. 71 426 
Painters, Saint John, N.B.... 60 540 
Building trades, Toronto, Ont.. 350 875 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtIities— 
Steam Railways— 
Extra gang labourers, New- 210 210 


bury, Ont. 


Commenced May 12, 1930; for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 20, 1930. In favour of employer. 


Commenced May 27, 1930; to secure increase in 
piece rate for drivers. Work resumed May 28, 
1930, pending further negotiations. 


Commenced May 17, 1930; for increase in wages and 
union agreement. Terminated May 23, 1930. 
In favour of workers. 


Commenced May 1, 1930; 
Unterminated. 

Commenced May 1, 1930; against reduction in 
wages. Terminated May 31, 1930. In favour of 
workers. 

Commenced May 1, 1930; for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 8, 1930. Compromise. 

Commenced May 12, 1930; for increase in wages and 
union agreement. Terminated May 21, 1930. 
Indefinite. 

Commenced May 16, 1930; alleged violation of 
agreements re wages and employment of union 
members. Terminated May 19, 1930. Par- 
tially successful. 


for increase in wages. 


Commenced May 8, 1930; for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 9, 1930. In favour of employer. 


——- 
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shop. Work was resumed after four days, an 
agreement having been signed with the union 
providing for increases in wages and the 
closed shop. One job printing office was in- 
volved and the agreement is summarized else- 
where in this issue. 


Parnters, Hatirax, N.S—Union painters in 
Halifax ceased work on May 1 to secure an 
increase in wages from 73 cents per hour to 
90 cents, and a reduction in hours from forty- 
four per week to forty, in negotiating a new 
agreement with the contractors’ association. 
A settlement not having been reached within 
a few days, proposals to refer the dispute to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were made by the mayor. This was 
agreed to by the painters, but was refused by 
the contractors, and the consent of both 
parties was necessary as the industry was not 
one of those directly within the scope of the 
statute, namely mines and public utilities. 
The largest undertaking affected by the dis- 
pute was the construction of a hotel for the 
Canadian National Railways, a local sub- 
contractor having the painting contract. The 
main contractor proposed that the painters 
should resume work on this job, the terms of 
any settlement to be retroactive, but the 
union refused to permit this as the sub- 
contractor was a member of the contractors’ 
association. Finally the main _ contractor 
made arrangements to do the painting instead 
of the sub-contractor, and work was resumed 
at 80 cents per hour, most of the strikers 
being employed on this job. At the end of 
the month the strike against contractors, 
members of the association, was still unter- 
minated. 


PLUMBERS, WINDSOR, ONT.—Union plumbers 
became involved in a strike on May 1, when 
the employers refused to renew the agree- 
ment providing for a wage rate of $1.35 per 
hour, proposing a decrease to $1.25. From 
time to time between May 15 and the end of 
the month individual employers signed agree- 
ments with the union providing for the rate 
of $1.35 and on May 30 the strike was called 
off. 


BRICKLAYERS, ETC., SAINT JOHN, N.B.—Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers ceased work on 
May 1 to secure an increase in wages from $1 
per hour to $1.25. One hundred and twenty 
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helpers were indirectly involved. On May 8 
work was resumed, an agreement having been 
signed between the union and the employers 
providing for $1.15 per hour. 


Parnters, SaAInt JoHN, N.B.—Painters 
ceased work on May 12 to secure recognition 
of union and a union rate of wages at 75 
cents per hour, eight hours per day, forty- 
four hours per week. Prior to the dispute 
wages are reported to have ranged from 50 
cents to 65 cents per hour with hours eight 
per day and between forty-four and forty- 
eight hours per week. On May 20, as a re- 
sult of the conciliation of the district officer 
of the Department of Labour, the parties in- 
volved agreed to refer the dispute to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
work was resumed until the report of the 
Board should be made. 


Burwwing ‘Trades, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in various building trades engaged on 
the construction of a building in Toronto 
ceased work on May 16 to secure the main- 
tenance of certain conditions claimed to have 
been previously agreed upon. The painting 
contractor had refused to pay $1 per hour 
which he had paid on a previous job by 
verbal agreement with the international 
union, and paid only 85 cents per hour, the 
rate provided for in an agreement between 
the National Painters’ Union and the Master 
Painters’ Association, in effect May 1. An 
agreement that hardwood floors would be 
laid by union men at union rates was under- 
stood to have been made and the sub-con- 
tractors were not adhering to this. The 
various crafts employed on the _ building 
walked off the job without orders from any 
of the unions. Officials of the unions held 
conferences with representatives of the con- 
tractors and the owner of the building and 
reached a settlement. It was arranged that 
union painters would be employed at 85 cents 
per hour and that union hardwood floor layers 
would be engaged at union rates. 


Extra Gane Lasourers, Newsury, ONT.— 
Labourers engaged in laying new track near 
Newbury in the vicinity of Bothwell, Ont., 
ceased work, demanding an increase in wages 
from 25 cents per hour to 30 cents. The 
strikers were paid off and replaced the same 
day. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1930, in review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, so that for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Information about par- 
ticular disputes is obtained for the most part 
from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 27, and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month. The number of workpeople 
involved in the 40 disputes which were in pro- 
gress during the month was 110,000, and the 
time loss 1,300,000 working days. Of the 27 
disputes beginning in April, 5 were over pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 11 on other wages 
questions, 8 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons and 
3 on other questions as to working arrange- 
ments. Settlements were reached in 21 dis- 
putes, of which 2 were in favour of ‘ work- 
people, 8 in favour of employers and 11 end- 
ed in compromises. In the case of 4 other 
disputes, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

The dispute in the woollen textile industry 
in Yorkshire which began on April 10, and was 
reported in the Lasour Gazette for May, was 
still in effect at the beginning of June. The 
dispute arose out of the refusal of the trade 
unions to accept a reduction of 9°25 per cent 
in the wages of time workers, and 8:77 per 
cent for piece workers, as recommended by 
the court of inquiry appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour. In some districts work was 
being gradually resumed, but it was estimated 
that on May 15 there were nearly 60,000 still 
involved. Negotiations for a settlement were 
in progress during the first week of June. 


Palestine 


The number of strikes which took place in 
Palestine in 1929 was 45 involving 679 work- 
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and involved about 8,500 workers. 


ers and resulting in a time loss of 8,773 work- 
ing days for the year. 


Australia 


It is reported that a settlement was reached 
in May of the dispute in the coal mining in- 
dustry in New South Wales which began in 
March, 1929, and was reported in the Lasour 
May, 1929, and _ succeeding 
months. The terms of the settlement provide 
for reductions in wages which the unions had 
previously refused to accept. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 35, while 32 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 5,171 and the time loss 289,561 working 
days for the month. 

A strike in the building trades in Kansas 
City, Missouri, lasted for two weeks in March, 
The strik- 
ers were successful in obtaining a 5-day week 
from July 1, and partial increases in wages. 





The German Industrial Inquiry Board re- 
cently investigated the subject of the work- 
ers’ attitude towards the process of mechaniz- 
ing industry. The results of the inquiry are 
described by Dr. Otto Lippmann, of Berlin, 
in the Personnel Journal (New York), June, 
1930. The committee found that the workers 
were for the most part hostile to the intro- 
duction of machinery, as work in the mechan- 
ized plants is thought to involve a consider- 
able increase in physical and mental strain. 
This attitude of hostility is partly attributed 
to the workers’ unwillingness to break fixed 
habits, but it is also due to the fact that the 
new mechanical processes cause uncertainty of 
employment, and that the workers do not fully 
profit by the increased production brought 
about by machines. However, the inquiry 
showed that the use of machinery in plant 
operations was bringing definite, though un- 
acknowledged, benefits to the workers. The 
period since 1913, it is stated, has been marked 
by a tremendous increase in the use of ma- 
chinery in the anthracite coal mines of Ger- 
many. Whereas in 1913, 95 per cent of the 
coal was mined by hand, through blasting, 
in 1926 the percentage of hand-mined coal 
had been reduced to 33 per cent. 
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METHODS OF ADJUSTING INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CANADA 


Paper Read Before the 17th Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental Officials 
wn Industry of the United States and Canada, by Frank J. Plant, Chief of the 
Labour Intelligence Branch, Department of Labour of Canada* 


ITH a view to indicating the methods 

employed in the Dominion of Canada 

in the settlement of labour disputes 1 wish 

to mention, first, that we have a Conciliation 

Act which is administered by the Federal De- 

partment of Labour, and which has been on 
the statute books for nigh on to 30 years. 


Conciliation and Labour Act 


Through its machinery a large number of 
disputes have been from time to time satis- 
factorily adjusted by a representative or repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Labour, the 
number for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1930, being 28 out of 32 disputes in which the 
government mediators had taken part. While 
this law for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes had been and still is of value, it does 
not prevent a strike occurring before a con- 
ciliator has endeavoured to effect a settlement. 
Consequently in 1906 there was a prolonged 
strike in the coal mines of Lethbridge, Alberta, 
which had threatened to cause a fuel famine 
in the prairie provinces of the Dominion. 
Negotiations resulting in a settlement of the 
strike were conducted by Mr. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, then Deputy Minister of Labour and 
now Prime Minister of Canada, who, in his 
report on the subject, dealt at length with the 
danger and loss to the country ensuing from 
such stoppages, and recommended that con- 
sideration be given by Parliament to industrial 
disputes legislation which would have as its 
dominant motive the prevention of strikes 
seriously menacing the public safety. The 
outcome of this suggestion was the enactment 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, the intent of which is more fully set 
forth in its complete title “An Act to aid in 
the Prevention and Settlement of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Mines and Industries Connected 
with Public Utilities,’ and which became law 
on March 22, 1907. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The essence of the legislation is the provision 
that in disputes arising in mines and public 
utility industries no strike or lockout may be 
lawfully declared until after the subject of 
the dispute in question has been investigated 
by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
and every reasonable effort has been made to 





*A report of the convention is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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bring the parties concerned to an agreement. 
The Act does not forbid strikes or lockouts 
failing an ultimate agreement, but forbids 
them only pending inquiry before a board. 
The award of a board is not binding unless 
the parties agree to make it so. At least 
thirty days’ notice is required to be given by 
employers and employees regarding an in- 
tended or desired change affecting wages or 
working conditions, and the Act prescribes 
further that, in the case of a dispute arising, 
any such contempleted change may not take 
place until the dispute has been finally dealt 
with by a board. 

Penalties are named in the statute for em- 
ployers causing a lockout or change in wages 
or hours, and for employees engaging in a 
strike, prior to boa:d proceedings; also for 
persons who incite. encourage or aid those 
taking part in such strikes or lockouts, While 
the Act apples equally to strikes and lock- 
outs, it may be remarked that the lockout is 
rarely encountered in Canada, though it is 
true that here and there in an industrial dis- 
pute the nature of a stoppage of work be- 
comes sometimes confused, and it is difficult 
to determine whether it may be correctly at- 
tributed to either one cause or the other. An 
admitted lockout is practically unknown. 


Validity of the Act—The constitutionality 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
has been the subject of judicial proceedings 
on two occasions. 

In 1911, in connection with a board consti- 
tuted under its provisions to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Montreal Street Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, a per- 
manent injunction was obtained restraining 
the board from proceeding with its inquiry 
by reason of an alleged technical defect in the 
establishment of the board. The judges of 
both the Superior Court and the Court of 
Review of the Montreal District, however, 
declared the Act to be constitutional and 
atra vires of the Dominion Parliament, 

In August, 1923, proceedings concerning the 
constitutionality of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act were instituted in the Ontario 
courts by the Toronto Electric Commissioners, 
who refused to recognize the authority of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the com- 
missioners in question and their electrical 
workers. The commissioners contended that, 
as the Toronto Hydro-Electric System was 
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controlled by a municipality, the provisions 
of the Act could not be applied to the par- 
ticular dispute; also that the statute invaded 
provincial rights and was unconstitutional. 
The case was heard by various Ontario courts, 
and was carried to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. The judgment of the 
latter was delivered on January 20, 1925, and 
was to the effect that the Act in its then 
existing form was ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament, on the ground that it encroached 
upon the rights given to the provinces under 
the provisions of the British North America 
Act. A volume was issued by the Department 
of Labour during 1925 containing a full ac- 
count of the legal proceedings in this case, 
and including the texts of the judgments of 
the various Ontario courts and of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the cases 
for the several parties as presented before the 
Judicial Committee, the argument before the 
Juridical Committee, and other correlated 
data. 

Scope of the Act—Following the decision 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, the question of constitutional limitation 
was carefully considered and amendments to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
drafted with the object of confining the appli- 
cation of the statute to matters not within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
province. The amendments were enacted at 
the 1925 parliamentary session, and the statute 
accordingly remains applicable to industrial 
disputes in such enterprises as come clearly 
within the purview of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, these undertakings being enumerated in 
the amending measure as including works car- 
ried on in connection with navigation and 
shipping; lines of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, canals, ferries, and other 
works extending beyond any one province; 
works operated by aliens; works declared to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or for 
the advantage of two or more of the prov- 
inces; and works of any company incorporated 
by or under the authority of the Parliament 
of Canada. The application of the Act is also 
defined as extending to’any dispute which 
the Governor in Council may in apprehended 
national emergency declare to be subject to 
the provisions of the Act, and to any dispute 
within the exclusive control of the provinces 
which is brought within the scope of the 
federal Act by provincial legislation. The 
legislatures of six of the provinces, namely, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
have taken advantage of this latter provision 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation. Act 
and have enacted enabling legislation by which 


the terms of the federal statute are made ap- 
plicable to disputes of the classes named in 
the Dominion law and otherwise within the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the prov- 
ince. 

Although the Act applies directly only to 
disputes in the industries or trades specifically 
named therein, its machinery may be put 
into operation in the case of differences aris- 
ing in any other industry or trade with the 
joint consent of the disputants. A few dis- 
putes of this nature are usually referred under 
the statute in the course of a year. 


Machinery of the Act—The general ad- 
ministration of the Act is placed under the 
Minister of Labour, and, since the enactment 
of the statute, the position of Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation has 
been held in conjunction with that of Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 

Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
are established by the Minister of Labour, 
usually on an application from one of the 
parties to the dispute. The minister has 
power, if he deems it expedient, to constitute 
a board on his own initiative. A municipal 
authority may also apply for a board. An 
amendment passed at the 1925 session places 
clearly upon the party desiring a change in 
wages and hours the full responsibility, in the 
event of a dispute occurring, for making 
application for a board. 

Application forms are supplied by the De- 
partment on request; it is not necessary that 
application be made on these forms, but an 
application should be, in any event, accom- 
panied by a statement setting forth (1) the 
parties to the dispute; (2) the nature and 
cause of the dispute, including any claims or 
demands made by either party upon the other, 
to which exception is taken; (3) an approxi- 
mate estimate of the number of persons 
affected or likely to be affected by the dis- 
pute; and (4) the efforts made by the parties 
themselves to adjust the dispute. The law 
requires further that the application shall be 
accompanied by a statutory declaration set- 
ting forth that, failing an adjustment of the 
dispute or a reference thereof by the minister 
to a board, to the best of the knowledge and 
belief of the declarant a lockout or strike 
will be declared, and (except where the ap- 
plication is made by ‘an employer in conse- 
quence of an intended change in wages or 
hours proposed by the said employer) that 
the necessary authority to declare such lock- 
out or strike has been obtained. : 

When, however, a dispute concerns em- 
ployees in more than one province, and such 
employees are members of a trades union 
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having a general committee authorized to 
carry on negotiations in disputes and so 
recognized by the employer, there is an al- 
ternative procedure, free from the necessity 
of obtaining authority to declare a strike, 
whereby a declaration may be made by cer- 
tain union officials setting forth that, failing 
an adjustment of the dispute or reference 
thereof by the minister to a board, to the best 
of the knowledge and belief of the declarants 
a strike will be declared, that the dispute has 
been the subject of negotiations between the 
committee of the employees and the em- 
ployer, or that it has been impossible to 
secure conference or to enter into negotia- 
tions, that all efforts to obtain a satisfactory 
settlement have failed, and that there is no 
reasonable hope of securing a settlement by 
further effort or negotiations. 

A, Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
consists of three members appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. One member is recom- 
mended by each of the disputing parties, and 
the third member, who is chairman, is secured 
if possible by joint recommendation of the 
two members first appointed. Failing a joint 
recommendation the chairman is selected and 
appointed by the minister. There is also 
provision for the selection and appointment 
by the minister of a member for either of 
the parties who fails or neglects to nominate 
a person for appointment as board member 
within five days after being requested by the 
minister to do so, or within such extension of 
that period as the minister may allow. Mem- 
bers of a board must be British subjects, 
though not necessarily residents of Canada. 

On the constitution of a board the registrar 
forwards to the chairman the necessary docu- 
ments and instructions. The sittings of the 
board are fixed as to time and place by the 
chairman, and the proceedings conducted in 
public unless the board, of its own motion 
or by request of any of the parties to the 
dispute, directs that they be held in private. 
The board may at any time dismiss any 
matter referred to it which it deems frivolous 
or trivial also it may, with the consent of the 
Minister of Labour, employ competent ex- 
perts or assessors to examine the books or 
official reports of either party, and to advise 
upon any technical or other matter material 
to the investigation. 

The Act gives the board the requisite 
powers for taking evidence, etc., and provides 
for the remuneration and payment of ex- 
penses of board members and witnesses, and 
for all clerical assistance. Procedure under 
the statute is on simple lines, and in practice 
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the effort has been to free the tribunal so far 
as possible from the formalities of a court 
of law. 


If the board by conciliation effort brings 
the disputants together and a working agree- 
ment results, a copy of the memorandum of 
the settlement, with a report of the proceed- 
ings, is forwarded to the minister. If a settle- 
ment of the dispute is not reached during the 
course of its reference to a board, the board 
is required to report fully thereon and to 
make such recommendations as it sees fit for 
the settlement of the dispute. If the board 
deems it expedient the report shall state the 
period during which the proposed settlement 
shall continue in force and the date from 
which it shall commence. This report is sent 
to the registrar, and, similarly, a minority 
report may be made by a dissenting member 
of the board. Copies of the reports and 
minority reports made by boards or members 
of boards are, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the statute, furnished the parties to 
the dispute. All reports are also published, 
either verbatim or in summary form, in the 
Lazsour Gazette, the official monthly publica- 
tion of the Department of Labour, and are 
given publicity in the press. 


Railway Boards of Adjustment 


While the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act has since its inception applied to 
all classes of railway disputes, save only in 
certain rare cases where a dispute might affect 
a railway within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
& province, certain classes of railway employ- 
ees and the railway companies have estab- 
lished a tribunal through which many dis- 
putes have been adjusted, this body being 
known as Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, 


This tribunal was voluntarily formed in 
August, 1918, by agreement between (a) Cana- 
dian railways being members of the Canadian 
Railway War Board, afterwards the Railway 
Association of Canada, and comprising prac- 
tically all railways of importance in Canada, 
and (b) six trades unions, namely, (1) Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, (2) Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
(3) Order of Railway Conductors, (4) Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, (5) Order of Rail- 
ruad Telegraphers, and (6) Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees. A new agree- 
ment, executed on April 15, 1921, is effective 
until amended or terminated “upon service of 
thirty days’ notice by the one party upon 
the other.” The board consists of twelve mem- 
bers, six selected by the Railway Association 
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of Canada and six by the executive officers of 
the organizations above named. 

Under the terms of the agreement, decisions 
of the board are binding. In the event of a 
majority vote of the members of the board not 
being obtained, provision is made for the un- 
animous choice of a referee, or, in case of 
failure to agree, for the appointment of a 
referee by the Federal Minister of Labour. 
However, all decisions so far rendered by the 
board have been unanimous. The board deals 
with all disputes between the respective rail- 
way managements and their employees, mem- 
bers of the unions above named, concerning 
the interpretation or application of wage 
schedules or agreements and which have not 
heen settled by direct negotiations. Disputes 
arising out of the negotiation of new agree- 
ments as to wages and working conditions or 
amendments thereto are now, however, em- 
braced within the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, and 
several disputes of this nature have, since the 
creation of the board, been referred to Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 also determines differences exist- 
ing between railways and classes of employees 
not represntd on the board, provided joint sub- 
mission of the case is made to the board by 
the parties concerned. 


A similar tribunal, the Canadian National 
Railways Employees’ Board of Adjustment No. 
2, was organized on September 1, 1925, by 
agreement between the Canadian National 
Railways and its clerks, station, baggageroom 
and freight shed employees, roundhouse, shop 
and stores labourers (members of the Cana- 
Gian Brotherhool of Railway Employees), for 
the purpose of disposing of grievances or dis- 
putes which might arise respecting the appli- 
cation, non-application or interpretation of 
agreements as to wages or working conditions. 
All disputes arising out of proposed changes 
in rates of pay, rules or working conditions 
are specifically excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the board, The board is composed of eight 
members, four of whom are selected by the 
railway management and four by the employ- 
ees concerned. A majority vote of the full 
board is necessary for a decision, which is bind- 
ing upon the parties, if no decision is reached, 
provision is made for the appointment of an 
arbitrator. The agreement is effective until 
cancelled by thirty days’ notice given at any 
time by either party to the other. In No- 
vember, 1925, the scope of the board was en- 
larged to include additional classes, namely, 
dining, sleeping and parlor car employees. 


An agreement between the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada and Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, governing rates of pay and 
rules of service for crafts in the locomotive 
and car departments of various Canadian rail- 
ways, contains a provision that all grievances 
and disputes which cannot be adjusted 
directly by the railway officials and the em- 
ployees’ representatives shall be jointly sub- 
mitted in writing to the Railway Association 
of Canada and to Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department, American Federation 
of Labour, “for adjudication or final disposi- 
tion.’ This arrangement has been in opera- 
tion for several years. 

The railways and employees participating 
in the above mentioned agreement are not 
exempted from the operation of the Industrial 
I)isputes Investigation Act, but, since all the 
disputes going before these voluntary agencies 
for adjustment are settled, comparatively few 
disputes affecting the railway labour classes 
are now referred under the terms of this sta- 
tute. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
as previously mentioned, became law on March 
22, 1907, and had therefore been in operation 
for twenty-three years at the close of the fiscal 
year 1929-30. 

During this period applications under its 
terms reached the total of 730. Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation were granted in 
500 cases, leaving 230 disputes which were 
either settled by other efforts than those of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation or in 
which it was found that the machinery of the 
statute could not be utilized. Of the above 
mentioned 500 disputes, in each of which it 
had been declared on oath that a strike or 
lockout was believed to be impending. a ces- 
sation of work was averted or ended in all 
save thirty-eight cases. The number of ap- 
plications for boards in the fiscal year above 
mentioned was 24, of these 15 were granted, 
and in no case was a strike not averted. 


Provincial Acts 


The province of Alberta has a Labour Dis- 
putes Act which provides for boards of in- 
vestigation and conciliation in labour disputes 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the pro- 
vince and which are not covered by the pro- 
visions of the Federal Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The appointment of boards 
of conciliation, constitution, procedure, func- 
tions, powers, etc., of boards are somewhat 
similar to these appointed under the Federal 
statute. 
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In Ontario there is the Trades Dispute Act, 
designed to prevent interruption in industry, 
and which provides for mediation in labour 
disputes by a Government official and also for 
(1) councils of conciliation and (2) councils 
of arbitration, where the parties to a dispute 
agree to have the matter submitted. 


In Quebec there is also an act similar in its 
provisions to the Ontario Statute, which, how- 
ever, does not include municipal employees. 
For this class of workers there is a special law, 
the provisions of which prohibit strikes or lock- 
outs until the matters in dispute have been 
submitted to a board of arbitration. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Alleged Combine in the Plumbing 
Prosecution 


RELIMINARY hearings in the case of 
Rex v. Singer et al were commenced in 
the police courts at London and Windsor, 
Ontario, during the month of May. This ac- 
tion by the Department of Justice against 
members of an alleged combine in the plumb- 
ing and heating industry in Ontario was re- 
ported in the May number of the Lazour 
GAZETTE, page 509, and judgments in two re- 
lated cases, O'Connor v. Waldron and Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council v. Herman, were 
quoted in the same issue at pages 613 and 614. 
Hearings at London opened before Magis- 
trate Scandrett on May 12, when eleven per- 
sons and one corporation pleaded guilty to 
four charges of violation of the Combines 
Investigation Act and to one charge of con- 
travention cf Section 444 of the Criminal 
Code. The four charges under the Combines 
Investigation Act dealt with combination to 
the detmment of the public in (1) limiting 
facilities for supplying and dealing, (2) fixing 
a common or a resale price, (3) enhancing the 
price, and (4) preventing or lessening compe- 
tition or substantially controlling the trade, 
in relation to plumbers’ and other builders’ 
supplies or to services in connection with 
their installation. The remaining charge to 
which the above twelve pleas of guilty were 
entered was that of unlawful conspiracy to 
defraud the public or the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and Board of Education of the city of 
London and others, contrary to the provisions 
of the Criminal Code, Section 444. 

The accused who pleaded guilty were sen- 
tenced on the same day by the imposition of 
the following fines by the Magistrate :— 

The Bennett and Parcels er rDany 


Limited.. nel 000 
Benjamin Noble. . 3,000 
Jonn- Hegetts os 2.000 
William Skelly .. Sides 2.000 
William<T A llemeacnas.. comes 1,000 
ames Fi Parl ce kes Be 1,000 
Alfred E. Gibbons. 1,000 
Thomas L. Partridge. . 1,000 
Robert D. Paton.. 1,000 
Pe ads Kn POG. 3) 3 Anwet vate vais 1,000 
Christopher Teale. . tts 1,000 
C. Russell Wright. . 1,000 


and Heating Industry in Qukardon-y 


Proceedings 


An alternative sentence of six months’ im- 
prisonment was placed on each of the eleven 
individuals convicted. All twelve fines were 
imposed under the charge which alleged that 
the accused had entered into a combination 
against the public interest which had or was 
designed to have the effect of enhancing the 
price of plumbers’ and steamfitters’ supplies, 
in violation of the Combine Investigation 
Act. On the other charges to which the 
accused pleaded guilty, sentence was sus- 
pended, and four further charges against each 
of these accused parties, under Section 498 
of the Criminal Code, were left in abeyance. 
On May 26 another London plumbing con- 
tractor, James R. Haslett, pleaded guilty to 
the charges on which the previous convictions 
had been registered, and was dealt with in the 
same manner, a fine of $1,000 being imposed. 

Hearings in the case of 33 individuals and 
companies charged with being parties to the 
alleged plumbing combine in Windsor were 
continued before Magistrate Brodie in the 
Windsor Police Court on May 13, after an 
adjournment on May 5. Four charges under 
the Combines Investigation Act and four 
charges under Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code were laid against each of the 33 per- 
sors. The eight counts were similar to those 
laid under the same two statutes in the Lon- 
don presecutions. The Windsor cases were 
adjourned on May 22, to resume on June 16. 
On May 26 hearings in London were resumed 
for three days. At the request of counsel for 
the defence the London proceedings were 
adjourned, to be concluded after the com- 
pletion of the preliminary hearings in 
Windsor. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
met this month for the purpose of consider- 
ing the “budget” which will be used in fix- 
ing the minimum rates of wages to be fixed 
subsequently for female employees. It is ex- 
pected that one of the first occupations to be 
covered will be in the laundry and dyeing 
industry. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND BY THE LEGISLATURES OF MANITOBA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN IN 1930 


Parliament of Canada 


HE Parliament of Canada during its re- 

cent Session which opened on February 

20 and closed on May 30, 1930, enacted a law 

providing for fair wages and an eight hour 

day on Dominion public works and an amend- 

ment. to the Criminal Code respecting sedi- 
tion and the penalty therefor. 


Fair Wages and 8-Hour Day cn Dominion 


Public Works 


The text of the Fair Wages and Eight Hour 
Day Bill, as it stood for third reading in the 
House of Commons, was printed in the 
Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1930, page 383. No 
further amendments were made in the House, 
but in the passage of the Bill through the 
Senate a provision was added that regulations 
made under authority of section 5 should 
come into force fifteen days after the date 
of publication in the Canada Gazette. 


Criminal Code Amendment 


An Act to amend the Criminal Code re- 
enacts the section repealed in 1919 which 
provides that— 


No one shall be deemed to have a seditious 
intention only because he intends in good 
faith,— : ; 

(a) to show that His Majesty has been mis- 
led or mistaken in his measures; or, 

(b) to point out errors or defects in the 
government or constitution of the United 
Kingdom, or of any part of it, or of Canada 
or any province thereof, or in either House of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom or of Can- 
ada, or in any legislature, or in the admin- 
istration of justice; or to excite His Majesty’s 
subjects to attempt to procure, by lawful 
means, the alteration of any matter in the 
state; or, 

(c) to point out, in order to their removal, 
matters which are producing or have a ten- 
dency to produce feelings of hatred and _ ill- 
will between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects. 

A further provision reduces from 20 years 
to 2 years imprisonment the penalty for 
speaking seditious words, publishing seditious 
libel or being a party to any seditious con- 
spiracy. The penalty is now the same as it 
was previous to 1919. As first introduced 
this Bill contained a Section, No. 2, repealing 
Section 98 of the Code which was enacted in 
1919 and which defines certain acts, words or 
publications as seditious. Section 2 was re- 
jected by the Senate. 


Manitoba 


A number of laws of labour interest were 
enacted during the Session of the Legislature 
which opened on January 21, and closed on 
April 14, 1930. These included amendments 
to the Acts relating to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, mines, advance polls in municipal elec- 
tions, vocational education, mothers’ allow- 
ances, and old age pensions. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to carry out the recommendations 
of the special committee appointed pursuant 
to an Order of the Legislative Assembly 
made during the 1929 Session, based upon a 
resolution previously made by the Law 
Amendments Committee to which had been 
referred during that session a Bill to amend 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. A sum- 
mary of the committee’s report was given 
in the Lasour Gazette, February, page 110. 
The amending Act of 1930 contains all the 
provisions of the draft Bill which was ap- 


pended to the report together with several 
clauses dealing with directors and_ their 
salaries. 

An executive officer of a corporation is not 
included within the scope of the Act unless 
he is designated by name in the last payroll 
report submitted to the Board and request is 
made by the employer that he be included. 

Payment of compensation will commence 
after three consecutive days from the date of 
the injury. 

The clause dealing with compensation for 
accidents occurring outside of the province’ 
was amended by the addition of a proviso 
that a workman is deemed to be covered by 
Part I of the Act if his residence and his 
employer’s chief place of business are in 
Manitoba and the industry in which he is 
engaged is an industry covered by Part I and 
he is, at the time of the accident, without 
Manitoba merely for some casual and inci- 
dental purpose connected with his employ- 
ment within the province. In cases where a 
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workman so employed regularly spends some 
portion of his working time out of Manitoba 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
authorized to arrange with the employer and 
the Compensation Board of the Province in 
which he spends such time, the premium to 
be paid by the employer to each Board in 
order that the workman may be _ properly 
protected. 

No compensation is payable for hernia 
unless it is a clinical hernia of recent primary 
demonstrability, and its onset can be shown 
to have been immediately preceded by a 
strain or other accident; and also that the 
workman immediately reported his condition 
to his employer or ceased work at the time 
and reported within seventy-two hours. If 
the chief medical officer of the Board orders 
an operation for cure the workman must 
submit to such operation within two weeks or 
compensation will cease to be payable at the 
end of that time. 

If a workman or dependant claims com- 
pensation any right of action which he may 
have against a person other than his employer 
becomes vested in the Board immediately 
upon approval of his claim. 

That section was repealed which denied 
compensation to a member of an employer’s 
family unless he was proved to have been a 
bona fide employee at the time of the acci- 
dent. A clause was added which provides 
that compensation shall not be payable to an 
employer or a member of an employer’s family 
unless application to come within the scope 
of Part I has been approved by the Board. 
Whether a wage loss is suffered by the work- 
man or not the Board may, on proof of the 
accident from the employer and medical 
attendant, pay for medical aid without for- 
mal claim thereto being filed by the work- 
man. 

The subsection providing for the payment 
by the Board of a fee of $2 to physicians fur- 
nishing medical certificates was repealed. 

The section prohibiting the assignment, at- 
tachment, etc., of compensation payments 
was amended to except cases where such ac- 
tion is taken with the consent of the Board 
where the debt is for board and lodging. 

The section dealing with suspension and 
diversion of compensation payments was the 
subject of a number of amendments. The 
clause permitting suspension in the case of a 
workman living an immoral life was dropped. 
Provision was made that the Board may 
wholly or partly divert compensation of a 
workman for the benefit of his wife and 
children, if the workman leaves Manitoba and 
his wife and children remain there without 


adequate means of subsistence, or, if he 
remains in Manitoba and fails to support his 
wife and children and an order of a court for 
maintenance or support or for alimony has 
been made against him. The Board is author- 
ized to suspend compensation to a widow 
living an immoral life. 

Compensation for broken dentures is pro- 
vided where the breakage results from acci- 
dental injury arising out of and in the course 
of employment. 

Fees for medical aid may not be more than 
would reasonably be charged to the workman 
himself and no action. may be taken with 
respect to medical or dental aid for any 
amount larger than that fixed by the Board. 

The employer is required at his own expense 
to provide immediate transportation for the 
workman to a hospital or other place where 
adequate care can be given, and for the neces- 
sary attendance on the journey. 

Compensation payable to a widow is in- 
creased from $30 to $40 per month. Monthly 
payments to dependents are limited to 664 
per cent of the average earnings of the work- 
man subject to a minimum of $12.50 per 
week in the case of a widow or invalid 
widower with one child or $15 per week in 
the case of a widow or invalid widower with 
two or more children. 

The section which denied compensation to 
dependents resident in countries which were 
enemy countries during the Great War is 
repealed as from May 17, 1929. Employers 
are required to keep records showing the 
name of each workman, the dates and time 
worked and the wages earned. 

The section requiring all employers who, in 
the opinion of the Board, are under the pro- 
visions of Part I to furnish signed statements 
op. request was replaced by a section provid- 
ing for such statements to be furnished by any 
person who, in the opinion of the Board, may 
be an employer under the provisions of Part 
I. The Board may require such statements to 
contain particulars of the payroll as well as 
of the nature of the different classes of work. 


Those clauses were repealed which provided 
that when a capitalized sum representing out- 
standing claims for compensation at a certain 
date is transferred to the reserve from one of 
the classes the amount so transferred is to be 
taken as representing the total charge against 
that class in respect to these claims, the Board 
assuming the responsibility for any further 
claims, and that the amount so transferred 
belongs permanently to the reserve. 

Another clause repealed provided that, if 
the workman, at or immediately before the 
date of disability, was employed in any pro- 
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cess mentioned in the second column of 
Schedule II and the disease contracted is that 
in the first column of the Schedule set 
opposite the description of the process, the 
disease shall be deemed to have been due to 
that employment unless the contrary is 
proved. 

Group 42 of Schedule I is repealed. This 
group included the construction or operation 
of railways operated by steam, electricity or 
other motive power, street railways and in- 
cline railways but not their construction when 
constructed by any person other than the 
company owning or operating them. 


The Schedule of industrial diseases was 
amended by the addition of conjunctivitis 
and retinitis, due to electro and oxy-acetylene 
welding, and occupational dermatitis and ul- 
cerations and infections of the skin caused by 
harmful and noxious factors pertaining speci- 
fically to the employment carried on by the 
following classes of workers: abattoir and 
stockyard workers; boiler washers (steam) ; 


bricklayers; cement (Portland) workers; 
dyers (in clothes cleaning establishments) ; 
furriers and fur workers; lime workers; 


masons; metal platers including galvanizers 
and bronzers; plasterers (including lime white- 
washers); painters (including paint mixers 
and French polishers); printers (including 
engravers, electrotypers and _ lithographers) ; 
tanners (leather) including lhide-workers, 

A worker in one of the above classes who 
has been disabled or required medical or 
surgical treatment on account of occupational 
dermatitis or occupational ulcerations or in- 
fections of the skin for three separate occa- 
sions or periods will after the lapse of twelve 
months from the beginning of the first period 
of disability be deemed unfit for the special 
class of employment in which he is engaged 
and no further similar claim for disability or 
other benefit may be made by him so long 
as he remains in that occupation. 


Mines Act 


The revised and amended Mines Act, which 
comes into effect on Proclamation, 1s wider 
in scope than its predecessor and applies to 
oil and gas wells, mines and quarries without 
regard to the number of persons employed 
therein. 

Provision is made for the establishment of 
a branch of the Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources, to be known as the Mines 
Branch. 

Those sections of the old law which author- 
ized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
make regulations for inspection of mines, 
protection of workmen, and governing the age, 
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sex and hours of labour of employees are 
reproduced in the new statute. 

The inspector is empowered to make neces- 
sary examinations and inquiries and to give 
notice to the owner of any thing which he 
considers dangerous or defective and _ to 
require it to be remedied within the time 
named in the notice. He may also order 
immediate cessation of work and_ the 
departure of all persons from the mine or 
any portion of it which he considers unsafe, 
or direct the taking of precautions. In addi- 
tion he may exercise such other powers as 
he may consider necessary for ensuring the 
health and safety of all persons employed in 
or about mines, smelters, metallurgical or 
mining works. 

Statistical returns made by owners or agents 
must show not only the number of persons 
employed below and above ground but must 
distinguish the different classes and ages of 
persons whose hours of labour are governed 
by the regulations. The average rate of wages 
of each class must also be shown. 

A penalty of $20 per day during the con- 
tinuance of the offence is imposed for pulling 
down or defacing rules posted by the owner 
or agent, for obstructing an officer in the 
discharge of his duty and for breaches of the 
Act for which no penalty is provided. An 
owner or agent guilty of an offence against 
the regulations or rules is liable to a penalty 
of from $100 to $1,000 and other persons so 
offending incur a penalty of $10 to $100. 
Where the offence is wilful default or negli- 
gence which might have endangered the 
safety of employees or caused serious accident 
or injury, imprisonment for three months may 
be imposed in addition to the prescribed fine. 


Advance Polls in Civie Elections 


A section added to the Municipal Act makes 
provision for advance polls in municipal elec- 
tions. Such polls will be open from 5 p.m. to 
9.30 p.m. during the three days immediately 
prior to the day next preceding the election. 
Persons desiring to vote at advance polls are 
required to make a signed declaration before 
the deputy returning officer and a penalty is 
provided for false declarations. 


Technical Education 


The Public Schools Act contains the same 
provisions as the former law regarding estab- 
lishment of and grants to night schools and 
for manual, technical and industrial training. 
A section is included which relieves school 
districts in which technical instruction is given 
and their trustees and teachers from liability 
for accidents to pupils receiving such instruc- 
tion, 1f proper precautions are taken. 
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Regulation of Camps, Etc. 


The Game and Fisheries Act which comes 
into force on Proclamation forbids any person 
to act as guide for hire for hunting purposes 
unless he possesses a guide’s licence which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized 
to grant. Licensed guides while employed as 
such may not kill or take game. Employees 
of labour camps may not permit the carcasses 
of any animal or bird covered by the Act to 
remain in the camp or vicinity. Persons 
employed in lumber camps or on the con- 
struction or maintenance of a railway or 
public work are forbidden to have firearms 
except by special permit. Resident employees 
are excepted provided they do not carry such 
firearms on hand-cars. 


The Fires Prevention Act was amended to 
provide that where residents of a municipality 
are called out to fight a fire they shall be 
paid at a rate to be set by regulations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council from funds 
provided for the purpose by the municipal 
council. 


Labour Unions not Taxable 


A clause added to the Income Tax Act 
exempts from taxation the income of labour 
organizations. The section dealing with 
exemption of employees’ contributions to pen- 
sion funds was redrawn. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Child Welfare Act was the subject of 
a number of amendments some of which dealt 
with mothers’ allowances. Allowances may 
now be paid in respect of normal children 
fourteen years of age and under and of 
mentally and physically disabled children 
above that age provided such children were 
born in Canada. Formerly allowances were 
granted only if the father was a British sub- 
ject by birth or naturalization. The Director 
of Child Welfare is authorized to make a 
recommendation to the Child Welfare Board 
in the case of any child whom he finds upon 
investigation to be a “bereaved and dependant 
child” within the meaning of the law. Form- 
erly the director was authorized to make a 
report only. 


Old Age Pensions 


A number of changes were made in the Old 
Age Pensions Act, by an amending statute 
which came into force by Proclamation on 
June 1, 1930. An application for a pension is 
to be made in the first instance to a local 
authority which will forward it, with its 
recommendation, to the Old Age Pensions 


Board whose decision is final. The Board, 
however, may reconsider any decision and 
may rescind, alter or amend any order, direc- 
tion or ruling. The authorized amount of the 
levy upon the municipalities and upon the 
school districts in unorganized territories is 
reduced from the full amount to one-half the 
amount estimated to be required for the pur- 
poses of the Act after making proper allow- 
ance for the moneys payable by the Do- 
minion. Pensions are exempt from Provincial 
and municipal taxation, are not subject to 
garnishment, attachment or any legal process, 
and are not assignable. Receipt of a pension 
does not, in itself, disqualify a person from 
voting at a Provincial or municipal election. 
The Board may recover from a pensioner any 
sum improperly paid and may also recover 
from the estate of a pensioner the amount of 
pension payments with interest at 5 per cent 
compounded annually. Claim for such latter 
recovery may not be made, however, against 
any part of the pensioner’s estate which passes 
to another pensioner or to a person who since- 
the granting of a pension or for the last three 
years of its payment has regularly made 
reasonable contribution to the support of the 
pensioner. The Board has a lien on all 
property in Manitoba for the amount of any 
debt due by the pensioner to the Board. 
The Board may also attach money due a 
pensioner. 


Bills not Passed 


Bills to amend the Minimum Wage Act, 
the Shops Regulation Act and the Fair Wage 
Act were introduced but not passed. The Bill 
to amend the Minimum Wage Act provided 
for the extension of the scope of that Act to 
include boys under the age of 18 years. The 
Bill to amend the Shops Regulation Act made 
provision for the closing of all classes of shops 
(except those exempted by the Act) from 12 
o'clock noon on Wednesday until 7 o’clock on 
the following morning during the months of 
January to September both inclusive. The 
Bill to amend the Fair Wage Act limited its 
application to public buildings. 


Resolutions 


On February 3, the following Resolution 
was unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas, general unemployment in the Proy- 
ince of Manitoba has brought distress to a 
large number of citizens; and 

Whereas, resolutions were passed on Janu- 
ary 23rd, 1923, and on February 7th, 1924, by 
the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba, to the 
effect that unemployment is essentially a 
national problem, and one which should receive 
the assistance, close co-operation and financial 
aid of the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada; and 
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Whereas, at a conference between repre- 
sentatives of Provincial Governments and the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, held 
at Ottawa, September 5th, 6th and 7th, 1922, 
and at a similar conference held at Ottawa, 
September 3rd and 4th, 1924, resolutions to 
the foregoing effect were also passed; and 

Whereas, for the following reasons the as- 
sistance, co-operation and financial aid of the 
‘Government of the Dominion of Canada is 
necessary in workiig out a solution of the 
problem of seasonal and general unemployment: 


1. No Province or City can individually un- 
dertake to provide work for the unemployed 
during periods of depression without making 
that Province or City the “Mecca” for the 
unemployed located beyond its boundaries, and 
thus take upon its shoulders the problem of 
others. 

2. That investigations reveal the fact that 
unemployment is greatly aggravated by the 
flow of new immigrants into Western Canada, 
many of whom have been admitted as agricul- 
tural labourers, and who have undertaken farm 
work for a short time only, or not at all, and 
who are now located in our urban centres, 
either unemployed or holding jobs that might 
otherwise have gone to some of those now 
unemployed. Since immigration into Canada 
is in the sole control of the Federal authorities, 
a problem which, to a great extent, is caused 
by immigration, is, therefore, one which de- 
mands Federal attention. 

3. The placement services maintained by 
transportation companies have directed many 
of the new immigrants into other than agricul- 
tural work, and have been very active en- 
deavouring to find jobs of any nature for men 
brought out. This has had the effect of de- 
priving men already here from obtaining work 
available, and men are now stranded and on 
the hands of local authorities. This condition 


has been allowed to develop by the Dominion 
Government, which is a good reason why it 
should share in dealing with the problem 
created. 

4, Many of the men who are unable to find 
work are in such a situation because of war 
experiences and war disabilities, even though 
not in receipt of pensions, and constitute an 
after-war problem and are a Federal responsi- 
bility. 

And whereas, the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Premier of the Dominion of Canada, 
wrote the Hon. John Bracken, Premier of the 
Province of Manitoba, a letter dated at Ottawa, 
on January 8th, 1930, which read in part as 
follows: — 

“Should it appear that the provinces of the 
Dominion and their respective municipalities 
are not in a position to cope with unemploy- 
ment within their respective jurisdictions, and 
we are so advised by the several provinces, 
we shall be prepared to consider what course it 
may be most advisable to take, in order to cope 
with a national problem of the kind.” 

Be it therefore resolved:— 

1. That this House is of the opinion that 
unemployment is essentially a national prob- 
lem, beyond the power of individual provinces 
to cope with satisfactorily, and we respectfully 
urge the Government of Canada to grant assist- 
ance, co-operation and financial aid to the 
Provincial and Municipal Governments in deal- 
ing with unemployment on an equitable basis. 

2. That this House is of the further opinion, 
that unemployment of ex-service men is a 
national problem, and we respectively urge the 
Government of Canada to care for and assume 
responsibility as a national undertaking for 
the care of such persons. 

A resolution on the subject of unemploy- 
ment insurance, which was adopted by a vote 
of 23—6, is quoted on page 621 of this issue. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, which opened 
its session on February 6 and was prorogued 
on April 9, 1930, passed a statute providing 
for a weekly rest-day for certain employees 
and amended the laws relating to workmen’s 
compensation, masters and servants, minimum 
wages, steam boilers, school attendance, elec- 
trical licensing, mothers’ allowances and 
hcensing of chauffeurs. 


One Day Rest in Seven 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, which 
became effective on May 1, 1930, provides for 
a rest period of at least twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours in every seven days (on Sunday 
when possible) for industrial workers, includ- 
ing employees of municipal corporations. The 
following classes of workers are excepted— 
watchmen, janitors or stationary boiler en- 
gineers; employees who are not usually em- 
ployed for more than five hours per day; 
occupants of supervising, managerial or con- 
fidential positions; employees engaged in re- 


pairing or replacing equipment or machinery 
by reason of breakage or work of a similar 
emergency nature; and those employed during 
their period of rest for the sole purpose of 
maintaining fires, setting sponges in bakeries 
or feeding and attending animals where such 
work is part of their usual duties. The Min- 
ister of Railways, Labour and Industries is 
authorized to grant exemption for a period 
not exceeding one year on application of any 
employer against whom the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Act would, in the opinion 
of the Minister, work hardship. 

The Act applies only in cities but the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council is empowered to 
extend the application of its provisions to 
other portions of the province and may also 
withdraw any industry from the scope of the 
Act. Provision is made for inspection by 
officials or inspectors of the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries. A penalty 
of $5-$25 or a term of imprisonment not ex- 
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ceeding one month is provided for contraven- 
tion of the law. 

In order to facilitate the administration of 
the Act the words “persons whose work is 
mainly clerical” were eliminated from the list 
of exclusions in the definition of “ workman ” 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It was 
pointed out during the debate that clerical 
workers are not within the scope of the Act 
and that the words struck out had merely 
caused confusion. 


Payment of Wages 


The section of the Masters and Servants 
Act which prescribes penalties for a master 
-guilty of neglecting to pay wages to, or ill- 
using or improperly dismissing a servant, is 
amended as from May 1, 1930, by striking out 
the clauses providing for distress and sale of 
the master’s goods in default of payment of 
the prescribed fine. 


Minimum Wages for Women 


A section, which came into effect on May 1, 
1930, was added to the Minimum Wage Act 
and provides that the Minister may require 
an employer to furnish a certified statement 
giving the name and address of every em- 
ployee, the number of hours per day and per 
week worked by each, the amount of wages 
paid and any other information he may 
require. “An employer failing to comply is 
liable to a penalty of $10 for each day of 
default. 


Steam Boilers Act 


The Steam Boilers Act was the subject of 
a number of amendments which went into 
effect on May 1, 1980. A candidate for a 
first-class certificate must be at least twenty- 
five years of age and if he qualifies as holder 
of a second-class certificate with twelve 
months’ experience, such experience must be 
in operating a steam engine and boiler of at 
least 300 h.p. as assistant in the operation of 
a steam engine or battery of boilers of 500 h.p. 

A candidate for a second-class certificate 
must now obtain 60 per cent of the marks 
obtainable on a written examination, have 
attained the age of twenty-two years, and, in 
addition either be holder of a third-class cer- 
tificate with twelve months’ experience as 
operator of a stationary steam boiler and en- 
gine of not less than 100 hip., or as assistant 
in the operation of a steam boiler of not less 
than 300 h.p.; or satisfy the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works that he has operated a stationary 
boiler and engine of not less than 100 h.p. for 
at least four years or that he has served three 
years in a workshop in the manufacture or 


repairing of steam engines or boilers and has 
for a period of twelve months either operated 
a steam boiler and.engine of more than 100 
h.p. or acted as assistant in the operation of 
a steam boiler and engine of not less than 
300 hip. A second-class certificate entitles the 
holder to have sole charge of a boiler or 
boilers having a capacity not exceeding 500 
h.p. in the aggregate or not more than 1,000 
h.p. when used for heating purposes only or to 
act as assistant in the operation of a boiler 
or boilers of any capacity under an engineer 
holding a first-class certificate. 

Candidates for a third-class certificate must 
be twenty-one years of age and must obtain 
60 per cent of the possible marks in the ex- 
aminaticn. The minimum amount of experi- 
ence required is, in all cases, twelve months 
instead of three months as formerly. This 
certificate entitles the holder to have sole 
charge of a boiler of not more than 200 h.p. 
or to act as assistant in the operation of a 
boiler or boilers of not more than 500 h.p. 
under an engineer holding a first or second- 
class certificate. 

The holder of a provisional certificate may 
take sole charge of high pressure boilers not 
exceeding 100 h.p. when used for heating pur- 
poses only. 


Education 


The School Grants Act is amended as from 
January 1, 1931, to provide among other 
things, that a grant for a night school shall 
be 20 cents per pupil per evening session of 
not less than two hours but not exceeding $2 
per session,, provided that no vocational 
schools are in operation in the district. 

An Act which comes into force on July 1, 
1930, amends the School Attendance Act. A 
subsection is added providing that heads of 
schools shall make monthly reports to the 
school attendance officer regarding the at- 
tendance of each child between the ages of 
seven and fifteen years. School attendance 
officers may require medical certificates in 
cases where illness cf the child is offered as a 
reason for non-attendance. A child may be 
excused from attendance at school if, in the 
opinion of the officer, he should be exempt 
from further attendance in the elementary 
grades. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Child Welfare Act was amended as 
from May Ist, 1930, to provide for the grant- 
ing of a mother’s allowance to an applicant 
whose husband has not been heard of for 
seven years. 
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Licensing of Workmen 


A number of changes, which came into force 
on May Ist, 1930, were made in the Electrical 
Licensing Act. The section providing that 
the Act should apply to certain classes of 
persons (contractors, Journeymen, electricians, 
etc.) was replaced by a section providing that 
it shall apply to classes of work viz:—elec- 
trical wiring and the installation of electrical 
apparatus in buildings structures and mines, 
the inspection of such work and the sale of 
electrical equipment. 

Applications for contractors’ licenses are to 
be made to the Saskatchewan Power Com- 
mission instead of to the board of examiners. 
Journeymen must have four years’ apprentice- 
ship instead of three as formerly. In case 
the council of a city or town fails to take 
measures necessary for the enforcement with- 
in the municipality of the Act or regulations, 
the Commission may after seven days’ notice 
in writing to the council take such measures 
as it deems expedient to secure such enforce- 
ment. A number of sections were redrawn 
and minor amendments made. 

In the revision of the Vehicles Act which 
becomes effective on May 1, 1930, a number 
of changes were made in the provisions gov- 
. erning chauffeurs. An applicant for a chauf- 
feur’s licence must file with the Minister of 
Highways a certificate of good character fur- 
nished by the Secretary-treasurer, chief con- 
stable or police magistrate of the municipality 
in which he resides and a certificate of phys- 
ical fitness, ability to drive and knowledge 
of the rules of the road furnished by an ex- 
aminer appointed for the purpose and residing 
in the municipality in which the applicant 
resides, or, if none has been appointed for 
that municipality, the examiner of the nearest 
municipality. On application for renewal of 
his licence a chauffeur must file a similar 
certificate of character together with his 
chauffeur’s licence for the previous year. 
Examiners may charge a fee not exceeding 
fifty cents for each examination. ‘The sec- 
tions of the old Act regarding badges are re- 
produced in the new statute. The minimum 
age at which a chauffeur’s licence may be 
obtained remains unchanged at 18 years, ex- 
cept in cases where by special examination 
a candidate over 16 years of age proves his 
skill and capability to the satisfaction of the 
Minister. A chauffeur must carry his licence 
when he is in charge of a motor vehicle and 
produce it when required to do so by an in- 
spector, traffic officer, police officer or police 
constable. A chauffeur convicted of a viola- 
tion of the Act must also produce his licence 
for indorsement by the convicting magistrate. 


A person whose licence has been suspended 
or cancelled may not apply for or procure a 
new licence during the period of suspension 
or cancellation. A person convicted of a 
violation of the Act who is required to hold 
a licence but does not do so may be sus- 
pended from holding a licence for such period 
as the magistrate may deem just. The penal- 
ties for breaches of the law are unchanged. 


Civil Service Superannuation 


The Civil Service Superannuation Act was 
the subject of a number of amendments. A 
civil servant who has served for thirty-five 
years but has not reached the retiring age 
and whose allowance if he were superannu- 
ated, would be less than the maximum pay- 
able, may continue to contribute to the fund 
in which case the allowance granted on re- 
tirement is to be based on the number of 
years’ service at that time. Any period of 
employment by the Government of Canada 
after January 1, 1907, is, if continuous with 
employment by the Government of Sas- 
katchewan, to be taken into account for the 
purposes of the Superannuation Act. As 
from July 1, 1980, employment as a teacher 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act will also, in 
certain circumstances, be counted as employ- 
ment by the Government of Saskatchewan. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
authorize the payment of allowances to the 
widow and children of a civil servant with 
less than ten years’ service who is killed in 
the performance of his duties. The widow 
of a civil servant or superannuate who has 
become a civil servant and retired receives 
only the allowance payable in respect of her 
husband’s death or a superannuation allow- 
ance, whichever is the greater. If she is not. 
entitled to a superannuate allowance she re- 
ceives in addition to her widow’s allowance 
a lump sum not exceeding her total contribu- 
tions with accrued interest. The period of 
war service of any male civil servant, resi- 
dent in Saskatchewan at the time of enlist- 
ment who served in the British or Allied 
forces is counted as employment in the Goy- 
ernment of Saskatchewan. 

An Act respecting Embalmers, which goes 
into force on July 1, 1930, is designed to or- 
ganize, protect and regulate the embalmers’ 
profession, setting up a board of examiners 
and providing for registration of embalmers. 

Bill to provide for a Weekly Half-Holiday 
for Shop Employees in Certain Cities ap- 
pled to cities having a population exceeding 
7,000 and to all shops except those in the 
attached Schedule. The Bill was not passed. 
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SOLDIER LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Article by Mr. J. R. Bowler, General Secretary of the Canadian Legion, Contributed 
Upon Request 


HE Session of Parliament just concluded 
has resulted in legislation of vital in- 
terest to ex-service men and their dependants. 
It may be stated that, since the termination 
of hostilities, Canada has made sincere and 
praiseworthy efforts to meet the obligation of 
the country in regard to its soldiers and their 
dependants, and in many respects, even prior 
to the present legislation, it can be truthfully 
said that Canadian soldiers have received 
treatment at least equal to that of any other 
nation. Notwithstanding this, however, there 
had developed during the past few years a 
steadily increasing volume of opinion to the 
effect that still further legislative and admin- 
istrative provisions were necessary in order 
to ensure that degree of adequate justice so 
earnestly desired by Parliament and public 
alike. So that the question might receive the 
most careful and thorough consideration, the 
Government at the last session appointed a 
Special Committee of the House of Commons 
for the purpose of a complete investigation. 
This Committee, composed for the most part 
of men with splendid war records themselves 
and chosen from all parties, was ably presided 
over by Major C. G. Power, M.C., M.P. The 
Committee heard witnesses from all recognized 
Veteran organizations headed by Lt.-Col. L. R. 
LaFléche, D.S.0., A.D.C., Dominion President 
of the Canadian Legion of the British Empire 


Service League, the unanimously chosen 
spokesman, and’ from all departments con- 
cerned. The subsequent legislation was 


directly consequent upon the recommenda- 
tions made by this Committee. 


The amendments to the Pension Act were 
of paramount importance. Heretofore, all 
applications for pension had been dealt with 
by the Board of Pension Commissioners, with 
a right of appeal in certain limited classes, 
ie., on questions of attributability, to the 
Federal Appeal Board. It was made clear 
before the Committee that the establishment 
of these two Boards was not adequate to deal 
in a satisfactory manner with the large 
volume of applications constantly arising. 
Provision was, therefore, made which it is 
hoped and believed will provide each applicant 
with a full and complete hearing of his case 
before a competent body in his own locality; 
this to be accomplished by the setting up in 
various parts of Canada of Pension Tribunals. 
Application in the first instance will be made 
as heretofore to the Board of Pension Com- 
missioners, but, in the event of that Board 


being unable to grant the application, instead 
of rejecting it, the Board will refer the appli- 
cation to the newly-constituted Veterans’ 
Bureau for preparation and presentation to 
the Tribunal. In connection with the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, it is expected by this means to 
greatly extend the facilities for the preparation 
and presentation of cases. 

An appeal from the decision of the Tribunal 
is provided to a new body known as the Pen- 
sion Appeal Court. This Court will be located 
in Ottawa, and will hear appeals on the evi- 
dence and records. Its jurisdiction will ex- 
tend not only to the question of attribu- 
tability, but also as to the degree of any pre- 
enlistment disability, as to whether such pre- 
enlistment disability was obvious, etc., and 
as to the right to pension for any period prior 
to the date of application therefor. The de- 
cision of this latter body is final, but there is 
a provision that cases may be re-opened upon 
special leave being obtained. 

In addition to the foregoing, a clause was 
enacted which provides that the applicant 
shall be entitled to the benefit of the doubt; 
that is to say, it shall not be necessary for 
him to produce conclusive proof of his right 
to pension but the Tribunal or Court shall be 
entitled to draw from the circumstances of 
the case the evidence adduced and medical 
opinions of reasonable inferences in favour 
of the applicant. 

Provision is also made for representation by 
the Board of Pension Commissioners by its 
own counsel. 

It is also provided that all cases heretofore 
disallowed, either by the Board of Pension 
Commissioners or the Federal Appeal Board, 
may be re-opened. 

It is anticipated that this re-organized 
machinery will come into effect on or about 
October 1, 1930. 

In addition to the provisions relating to new 
machinery, the Act also provides for restora- 
tion to pension of all men who elected to 
accept final payment and who still have a dis- 
ability remaining. It is anticipated that 
several thousand men will automatically be 
benefited by this amendment. 

The new Act will also bring substantial 
benefit to all widows married after the appear- 
ance of the disability, whose cases have hither- 
to remained unrecognized. ‘The present pro- 
vision is that all such marriages will be recog- 
nized, if contracted prior to January Ist, 1930. 
In such cases, the widow will receive pension 
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provided her husband dies from a war disa- 
bility even though the marriage was con- 
tracted subsequent to the appearance thereof. 

A further point of interest is that all time 
limits in respect to applications for pension 
have now been abolished. 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act—The 
bringing into being of the War Veterans’ Al- 
lowance Act marks an important step forward 
in soldier legislation: namely, provision for 
soldiers who, although permanently unemploy- 
able by reason of mental or physical disability, 
are non-pensionable or who are in receipt of 
very small pension, or who have reached the 
age of 60 years. Those entitled to the bene- 
fits, subject to the conditions hereunder, 
are :— 

(a) All C.E.F. men who have served in a 

theatre of actual war, 

(b) All C.E.F. pensioners, including those 
who have accepted final payment on a 
basis of 5 per cent or more, 

(c) All Imperial or Allied pre-war residents 
of Canada who were domiciled in Can- 
ada at the time of joining and who are 
pensioners, or have accepted final pay- 
ment on a basis of 5 per cent disability 
or more. 

The maximum amount payable under this 
Act to a bachelor or widower, without chil- 
dren, is $240 per year. Income in this case is 
exempted up to $125 per year. 

To a married man or widower, with chil- 
dren, $480 per year with income exempted 
up to $250 per year. 

In addition, casual earnings up to $125 per 
year are exempted. Pension clothing allow- 
ances and pension allowances for children are 
also exempted, and property on which the 
soldier resides not exceeding $2,000 in value 
is excluded. 

Upon the death of a married soldier, the 
allowance may be paid to the widow or for 
the benefit of children up to a period of one 
year. 

The Act provides that there must be resi- 
dence in Canada for one year previous to the 
commencement of the allowance. There are 
other limiting provisions relating to hospitali- 
zation, etc., but generally speaking the fore- 
going sets out the main features of the Act. 

It will be seen at a glance that this new 
legislation will beneficially affect large num- 
bers of ex-service men, who have rendered 
valuable services to their country, yet who 
hitherto, through no fault of their own, have 
found it impossible to obtain employment in 
the general labour market, and have in many 
cases been the recipient of charity. It will 
ensure to this class a stabilized year-round in- 
come with resulting security, in place of spas- 
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modic relief with its periods of hardship and 
destitution. 

It is expected that the War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance Act will come into operation on or about 
the first of September next. 

In addition to this legislation, the time for 
making applications under the Returned Sol- 
diers’ Insurance Act has been extended until 
the 3st day of August, 1983. 

Soldier settlers have also been substantially 
benefitted by an amendment to the Soldier 
Settlement Act, which will reduce their total 
debt by 30 per cent thereof over and above 
any amount allowed upon revaluation. It is 
expected that this amendment will affect be- 
tween 11,000 and 12,000 families. 

The foregoing resumé of soldier legislation 
passed this session is sufficient to show that 
a very earnest endeavour has been made to 
solve the difficulties with which ex-service men 
and dependants have been faced in the past. 
It should be explained that nothing more 
has been attempted here than a general out- 
line, in which attention has been drawn to 
what are considered to be the main features 
of the new enactments. For greater detail 
and for information as to procedure, those 
interested should make application direct to 
the department concerned, 





The “employees’ suggestion” system car- 
ried on in the Canadian National Railways 
is referred to elsewhere in this issue. An in- 
vestigation of this subject recently made by 
the ational Industrial Conference Board 
(U.S.A.) showed the wide use now made of 
such systems in American’ industries. In- 
creasing experience with these plans, it is 
stated, tends to bring about more or less uni- 
form practice. For example, most plants of 
any size seem to find the committee method 
best for administering the system. A small 
committee 1s appointed which receives the 
suggestions and sees that they receive careful 
and just consideration. After rejecting those 
that are palpably impracticable or of no 
value, the others are discussed with those 
under whose supervision they would fall if 
adopted, and the attempt is made to deter- 
mine their practicability and value. Another 
tendency is toward increasing the awards 
that may be won. Even if most accepted 
suggestions are not considered worth more 
than two to ten dollars, occasionally one is 
received which is worth much more and 
should be paid for adequately. Furthermore, 
the possibility of winning a high award is 
hikely to stimulate greater effort to submit 
suggestions which are of real value, and this 
effort will raise the general level of sugges- 
tions submitted. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Order-in-Council amending Dominion Regulations 


HE following minute of a meeting of the 
Treasury Board approved by His Ex- 
cellency the Governor General in Council on 
the 13th May, 1930 relates to the Regulations 
issued in 1927 on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour (Lazour Gazetrs, Febru- 
ary, 1928, page 138). 


P.C. 311/991 


The Board had under consideration the 
memorandum from the Honourable the Minis- 
ter of Labour: 

“Whereas the Old Age Pensions Act, being 
Chapter 156 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, provides by section 19 that ‘the Gover- 
nor in Council may, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour and with the 
approval of the Treasury Board, make regu- 
lations not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act, with regard to the pensions herein 
provided for, and, without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing provision, may 
provide by regulation for inter alia the con- 
stitution and powers of an interprovincial 
board to interpret and recommend alterations 
in the regulations’; and 

Whereas by Order in Council (PC. 
42/1232) dated the 25th day of June, 1927, 
the following among other regulations, was 
made: ‘An Interprovincial Board is authorized 
to be established with powers to interpret and 
recommend alterations in the Regulations, such 
Board to be appointed by the Severaen in 
Council’; and 

ee by Orders in Council (P.C. 1806) 
and (P.C. 2260) dated the 3rd day of October, 
1928, and the 14th day of November, 1929, 
respectively, the members of the said Board 
were duly appointed; and 

Whereas the members of the said Inter- 
provincial Old Age Pensions Board met in 
Oitawa on the 18th, 14th, 15th and 16th days 
of January, 1930, and submitted the follow- 
ing recommendations for amendments to the 
Regulations :— 

1. That in Regulation No. 10 the words 
‘shall, in the absence of evidence to rebut 
such presumption’ be struck out and that the 
word ‘may’ be inserted in leu thereof. 

2. That in Regulation No. 11 the words 
‘shall, in the absence of evidence to rebut 
such presumption’ be struck out and that the 
word ‘may’ be inserted in lieu thereof. 


3. That the following regulation be made 
and inserted after Regulation No. 12: 

‘18. Absence from Canada for a period of 

less than one month shall not be deemed 

to have interrupted residence therein.’ 

4. That Regulations 18, 14 and 15 be re- 
ae 14, 15 and 16. 

. That Heenan 16, 17 and 19 be re- 
seine 

6. That the following Ail I be made as 
No. 17:— 

‘17. For the punpose of determining income 

regard may be had to the following:— 

(a) annuity at the amount thereof; 

(b) real property at the rate of five per 
cent of the assessed value thereof, 
exclusive of encumbrances; 

(c) the amount of the annuity pur- 
chasable by the personal property 
of the pensioner after making due 
allowance for reasonable household 
_ furniture; 

(d) salary, wages or other means of 
livelihood, whether in money or in 
kind, which the pensioner may rea- 
sonably be expected to receive; 

and such other methods as may be deemed 
equitable. 

7. That Regulation 20 be renumbered as 19 
and the succeeding Regulations be renum- 
bred accordingly, and 

Whereas the provinces of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan, Beint the provinces with which agree- 
ments have been made under this Act, have 
consented to the amendments in the Regu- 
lations recommended above; 

The Minister therefore recommends that 
these alterations be made in the Old Age Pen- 
sion Regulations.” 

The Board concur in the above report and 
recommendation, and submit the same for 
favourable consideration. 


(Sgd.) E. J. Lemarms, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 





The Amended Regulations 


Regulation No. 10, as now amended, reads 
as follows:— 


10. An applicant may be presumed to have 
been resident in Canada for the twenty years 
immediately preceding the date of the pro- 
posed commencement of the pension if he (a) 
has actually lodged within Canada on at least 
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4,384 days within the said twenty years, and 
(b) has not within the said twenty years been 
absent from Canada for more than 731 con- 
secutive days, but in no case shall a pensioner 
be deemed a resident of Canada for twenty 
years unless he lodged within Canada some 
time at least twenty years prior to making 
application. 

Regulation No. Il, as amended reads as 
follows:— 

11. An applicant may be presumed to have 
resided in the province in which the appli- 
cation for pension is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the date of the pro- 
posed commencement of pension if he is then 
residing in the province, and if he has lodged 
therein on at least 1,095 days in the said five 
years, but in no case shall a pensioner be pre- 
sumed to be a resident of such province for 
five years unless he lodged within said province 
some time at least five years prior to making 
application. 


Meeting of Interprovincial Board 


The members of the Board who were pre- 
sent at the meeting of the Interprovincial 
Old Age Pensions Board, to which reference 
is made in the foregoing Order in Council, 
were as follows: Messrs. J. D. O’Neill, chair- 
man, representing the Department of Labour; 
E. S. H. Winn, representing province of British 
Columbia; F. J. Reynolds, representing the 
province of Saskatchewan; Chas. K. New- 
combe, representing province of Manitoba; 
Alex. Ross, representing province of Alberta; 
and D. Jamieson, representing province of 
Ontario. 

Mr. W. F. Nickle, K.C., on behalf of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund, requested that the 
Ald Age Pensions Board recommend that the 
Regulations be altered so as to permit that 
Fund to supplement the Old Age Pension 
up to such amount as the Fund considers 
necessary and that such contribution by the 
Patriotic Fund be not considered to bar the 
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recipient from an old age pension. The Chair- 
man of the Board was authorized to reply to 
Mr‘ Nickle stating that it was understood 
arrangements would be made between the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund and the various pen- 
sion authorities concerned. 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, on behalf of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, pre- 
sented an argument before the Board that old 
age pensions be paid to those who might be 
in receipt of an industrial pension and that 
the employer be permitted to supplement the 
old age pension up to the amount of the in- 
dustrial pension the pensioner would other- 
wise receive, and that the payment of this 
additional amount as an industrial pension be 
not considered as a bar to old age pension. 
The Chairman of the Board was authorized 
to reply to Mr. Macdonnell that such pro- 
cedure would not be consistent with the pro- 
visions of the Old Age Pensions Act. 

A brief submitted by the National Order of 
Canada was considered by the Board and the 
Chairman was directed to advise this Order 
that it is not within the jurisdiction of the 
Board to recommend alterations to the Old 
Age Pensions Act. 

The following resolution was passed':— 

Resolved that, in the opinion of this Board, 
to provide by regulation that a person is en- 
titled to a pension who has resided in the 
province in which the application is made or 
in that province and in another province with 
which an agreement under this Act is in force 
for the five years immediately preceding the 
said date, would not be consistent with the 
provisions of the Old Age Pensions Act. 

The Board recommended the amendments to 
the Old Age Pension Regulation to which effect 
was given in the Order in Council quoted 
above. 





Saskatchewan Research Council 


The appointment of the members of the 
Saskatchewan Research Council was an- 
nounced during May as follows:— 

Dr. W. C. Murray, president of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 

Hon. J. T. M. Anderson, Premier of Sas- 
katchewan, Regina. 

Hon. J. A. Merkley, Regina, Minister of 
Railways, Labour and Industries. 

Dr. James Creighton, Estevan, former Inde- 
pendent member of the legislature. 

Dr. D. J. Brass, , Yorkton, 
Boards of Trade. 


representing 


Mr. George Williams, Saskatoon, president 
of the United Farmers of Canada, Saskatche- 
wan section. 

Mr. T. A. Wilson, Regina, representing the 
manufacturing industry. 

Mr. William Darnborough, Laura, Sask., 
farmer. 

Dr. M. A. Mackay, Tisdale, representing 
the lumber industry in the northern part of 
the province. 

The council will have charge of all matters 
affecting scientific and industrial research and 
will undertake the promotion of the use of 
the natural resources of the province. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1929 


ul essai ie to the annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Nova Scotia for the year 1929, there was an 
increase of 1,737 in the total number of acci- 
dents, the total for 1929 being 10,086 as com- 
pared with 8,349 in 1928. The total cost of 
accidents during 1929, so far as could be 
estimated, was approximately $1,522,000. 


Summary, 1917-1929-—The report contains 
a summary of operations under the Act since 
January 1, 1917, when the legislation came 
into effect. In the thirteen year period from 
the beginning of 1917 to the end of 1929, 
accidents in the industries within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board to the number of 92,519 
were reported. During that time 1,233 work- 
men were fatally injured. The amount ac- 
tually paid to workmen or their dependents 
and for medical aid during the same period 
was $7,946,732.51, and the amount required at 
the end of 1929 for the purpose of paying life 
and other pensions and compensation to dis- 
abled workmen, and for medical aid, was 
$6,488,705.59. The total compensation paid 
or payable to workmen and their dependents 
and for medical aid for thirteen years amounts 
to $14,435,438.10. That amount does not, 
however, represent the entire cost of accidents 
for the thirteen year period, as the administra- 
tion expense and cost of safety associations 
are not included. There were 652 widows to 
whom pensions for life or until remarriage 
were awarded; 1,531 children under sixteen 
years of age were awarded monthly pensions 
while under that age; dependent mothers and 
fathers to the number of 352 were awarded 
compensation; 30 members of the family 
other than widows, children and parents, but 
who were wholly or partly dependent upon the 
earnings of deceased workmen at the time of 
their respective deaths, received benefits; and 
life pensions were awarded to 3,037 workmen 
who were disabled, either wholly or partially, 
for life. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was not 
iurnished to injured workmen except in special 
cases. Since that date injured workmen have 
been entitled to free medical aid for thirty 
days from date of disability, and during the 
ten years that have elapsed the cost of medi- 
cal aid was $721,265.92. 

Accidents in 1929—The 10,086 accidents re- 
ported to the Board for the year 1929 are 
classified as follows:— 
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Fatal accidents, dependency established 
and compensation commenced. . a9) 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, no 
dependents... ... 7 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid or 
provisional payments made, dependency 
hot. yet. eatabli¢ned.. occ. <. e+ Ges oe i 
Fatal accidents, claim non-compensable 
or disallowed. of 6 
Accidents causing permanent partial dis- 
ability.. a a aais ¥))0 
Accidents causing total disability for 
seven days or over. ae? dc/VeAvahe 8/865 
Accidents where medical “aid pay has 
been paid.. .. ig i: Seige MA We 2 
Accidents pending adiustient: no pay- 
ment. Spree 204 
Accidents ‘not compensable (other than 
fatal). a Aas OR 2 One Late ned 
10,086 


Summary for 1929—The report summarizes 
the financial statement for 1929 in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“In our annual report for the year 1928 the 
estimated deficit at the end of that year was 
$279,184.14. During the year adjustments were 
made in regard to assessments and claims, and 
at December 21, 1929, operations at the end of 
the year 1928 showed a surplus of $136,619.09. 
This difference was due to the fact that the 
Board decided that as the fishing sub-class was 
not under Part 1 of the Act (which covers the 
majority of the industries) the deficit in that 
sub-class should be carried to a special account, 
This deficit amounted to $381,004.98, and is 
shown in our balance sheet. The Board also 
decided that they would not charge interest 
cn this deficit and for that reason the fishing 
sub-class would not be entitled to any interest 
credits or entitled to any part of the distri- 
bution of any surplus which might be found in 
the pension fund, The Board felt as regards 
the deficit which must eventually be paid out 
of the accident fund that no good purpose 
would be served by increasing the deficit as 
given above, viz., $381,004.98. During the 
year a re-arrangement and a re-grouping of 
industries was made in different classes, A 
number of industries had become depleted 
within the meaning of the Act, and the Board 
decided that the amount of any balances, 
whether credit or debit, with accrued interest, 
should be carried to a Reserve under Section 
59 (1)(a). This fund as shown by our Balance 
Sheet amounted to $241,365.37. 

“During the year 1929 the Board decided 
that a revaluation of our pension fund should 
be made as at December 31, 1928. This was 
dene by our own staff and showed that the 
book value of our pensions at that date was 
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$4,331,293.74. The revaluation showed $3,986,- 
631.11, indicating a surplus of $344,662.63. In 
view of this surplus the Board decided that 
$150,000 of this amount should be returned to 
the accident fund and distributed amongst the 
classes in proportion to the amount which had 
been contributed to the pension fund by each 
class. 


“The amendment to the Act passed during 
the session of 1929 increasing compensation 
from 55 per cent to 60 per cent came into 
effect on and after January 1, 1930, with the 
exception of the lumbering industry, where 
the increase is effective on and after May 1, 
1930. This meant a general increase of 
approximately 8 per cent over and above the 
present rates. The Board deemed it advisable 
on this account, and also due to the experi- 
enice tio increase the rates in somie of the sub- 
classes. 

“For industries under Part 1 of the Act the 
total income for the year 1929, actual and 
estimated (including the amount of $150,000 
taken from the surplus in the pension fund) 
was $1,623,160.58, and the estimated expendi- 
ture for the same period was $1,618,162.04, 
showing a surplus for the year’s operations of 
$4,998.54. Taking into account the surplus 
from previous years as shown by Table 1, 
which amounts to $136,619.09 leaves us with a 
surplus of $141,617.63.” 
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The amount in the disaster reserve fund 
at the end of the year was $667,538.96. 


Benefit of Act to Workmen and Depend- 
ents—During the past year, 6,865 workmen, 
wholly disabled for seven days and upwards, 
were paid compensation. At the end of the 
vear the persons receiving compensation in the 
form of a monthly pension were as follows: 
widows, 460; children under sixteen, 890; de- 
pendent mothers, 77; dependent fathers, 36; 
other dependents, 28; workmen disabled for 
life (partially or wholly) 693. 


Income and Expenditure by Classes—The 
actual and estimated income and expenditure 
of the Board in respect to each class of in- 
dustry under Part 1 of the Act according to the 
provisional statement of such to December 31, 
1629, were as follows:— 


Income Expenditure 
Class (actual and | (actual and 
estimated) estimated) 


$ cts. $ cts. 


Minors Under Workmen’s Compensation Act of Quebec 


The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of Quebec recently announced that it had 
had considerable difficulty from time to time 
with respect to agreemients and other diocu- 
ments signed by minors. A circular on this 
subject, issued by the Commission to em- 
ployers in the province states as follows:— 
“Tt is frequently alleged that the minor has 
signed without being aware of the importance 
of his action and without proper knowledge 
of the amount of the indemnity which he 
should receive. In a great many cases the 
minor makes an arrangement without con- 
sulting with his father or another person. 

“ Section 9 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1928, provides that a minor, 14 years of 
age or over, may alone recover the indemni- 


Miningn Gus agers sues ates 844,139 18 799,529 16 
Lumbering and Woodworking. . 221,224 09 222,301 38 
Tronland Stechisse se tans ee 145,431 72 106,014 91 
Manufacturing and Operating 
(not otherwise specified)..... 76,108 77 58,553 79 
Building and Construction..... 95,585 35 122,555 56 
Public Utalties i525, 0) 4 118,594 56 163,827 18 
Pransportationsaeed. esta vie 121,964 65 145, 287 80 
Halifax Relief Commission.... 92 26 92 26 
Total adams scltiisia cone 1,623,160 58 | 1,618,162 04 
ties due to him under this Aict. The Com- 


mission requests, however, that whereever 
possible, agreements or other documents of an 
important nature with respect to a minor’s 
claim should also be signed by the father. In 
view of Section 9 of the Alct the signature of 
the father is not absolutely necessary, and 
where difficulties exist or the father is not 
living, this procedure will not be insisted upon. 
We believe, however, that for the protection 


of all the interested parties and in order to 


avoid disputes later on, it would be to the 
advantage of the employer or insurer, to ob- 
tain the signature of the father when the in- 
jured person isa minor. We therefore request 
your co-operation in this connection.” 


. 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 1929 


‘TBE ninth annual report of the Minimum 
- Wage Board of Ontario details the ad- 
ministration of the Act during 1929. The 
Board claims that there is behind this enact- 
ment “the driving force of an unanimous 
public sentiment.” It feels the necessity, how- 
ever, of “crystallizing the minimum wage 
principle in legislation,” pointing to the great 
disparities between wages and conditions of 
employment in different business establish- 
ments. The comment of the Board on this 
phase of the situation was as follows:— 


“Tt is idle to talk of average wages in re- 
spect to the problem we face. An average 
wage may include and hide a shamefully low 
wage if it be counterbalanced by an uncom- 
monly high wage. Thus the unsocial com- 
petitor is shielded by the worthy employer 
whose superior standards, and perhaps whose 
business success, he threatens. Nor do gen- 
eral comparisons of wages as between two 
cities or two provinces mean anything to our 
work. There are wages of all sorts in every 
city and in every province. 

“There always tend to be unsocially low 
wages. In the ceaseless flux of modern busi- 
ness nothing remains at rest. This Board is 
in the same position as any manager of a 
store or factory, and must be on the job every 
day. Fresh situations are forever arising. 
Some firms are going out of business, while 
others are starting up. Some of the latter 
need to be taught that remorseless wage- 
cutting is not the only way to get ahead. 

“We have also learned the truth of the 
ancient maxim, that a law is never better than 
its enforcement. Hence we have tried to work 
out methods by which, without developing a 
too elaborate and expensive system of in- 
spection, we might extend this protection 
wherever it is needed in Ontario. By means 


of the collection, analysis, and correction of 


wage sheets we have attained this goal for a 
very large proportion of the hundred thou- 
sand women who are gainfully employed in 
Ontario. When we add to this prompt and 
effective dealing with all complaints we re- 
ceive, in which we have the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Factory Inspection Department, 
we feel that our orders are known and obeyed 
within the provincial boundaries. No law is 
entirely without breach, but the standards 
prevail.” 

The minimum wage rates are established as 
a result of surveys of the cost of living in the 
various sections of the province. The cost of 
living budget of an average working woman 
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in Toronto jis first estimated as a basis for 


these calculations, the budget of the workers 


in other localities being adjusted in propor- 
tion to a recognized variation in the cost of 
living as between large and small cities, towns, 
villages and country districts. The budget 
for Toronto as reviewed to October, 1929, 
allows $364 per year, or $7 per week, for board 
and lodgings; $127 per year for clothing; $162 
for sundries (including laundry, doctor, den- 
tist, carfare, amusements, church, etc.), mak- 
ing a total of $653 for,the year. The weekly 
budget for Toronto is, therefore, as follows: 
board and lodging, $7; clothing, $2.44; sun- 
dries, $3.06, making a total of $12.50 per week. 
The figure thus arrived at is taken as the 
minimum wage required to provide a female 
worker at Toronto with the necessities of 
living. 

In enforcing the provisions of the Act the 
Board employs three chief methods. The 
first is to require the posting of cards, con- 
taining the wage orders of the Board in all 
factories, stores, laundries, hotels and the- 
atres. It is the duty of the factory ingspec- 
tors while on their inspections to report 
whether these cards are properly displayed. 
The second method of enforcement is 
through the investigation of complaints. 
Regular meetings attended by the chief fac- 
tory inspector are held to review these com- 
plaints. During the year 24 such meetings 
were held and 379 complaints were dealt with 
and satisfactorily settled. The third method 
is based on an analysis of wage returns from 
firms employing women. Any apparent lack 
of conformity to the orders is taken up with 
the firm concerned. There were 410 such 
cases during the year out of a total collection 
of 3.850 wage sheets. All of these were either 
explained or rectified. 

A feature of the Board’s administrative 
work is the collection of wage arrears due to 
female workers. Fifty-two firms’ made such 
payments to 56 employees. The total amount’ 
collected was $1,349.47, of which the largest 
to any one worker was $100, the average be- 
ing $22.31. 

The Board has authority to allow lower 
wages to handicapped employees, or to sus- 
pend or vary an order in case of emergency. 
During the year, 87 such permits were issued. 
The report points out that the proportion of 
these special permits is “so small that the 
general levels of wages are not affected while 
jobs are saved for a considerable number who 
otherwise would be shut out from gainful em- 
ployment.” 
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During the past year three new orders went 
into force. Female employees in wholesale 
establishments, warehouses and the like were 
included within the  office-workers order. 
Regulations were adopted respecting female 
operators of elevators. Also, seasonal fac- 
tories engaged in canning, packing, evapor- 


ating fruits and vegetables were brought un- 
der an Order. 

The accompanying table shows the average 
weekly wages and hours worked by female 
employees in the various industries in On- 
tario during the period covered by the report. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN ONTARIO, 1929. 














Industry 





Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (Toronto).............e esse eee eee 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (other cities over 30,000).......... 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (rest of province)...........-..+5+- 
Rietail/Stores,(Loronto).. . 1) bap.- pit peeimiets aae -ofebebic pel = 
Retail Stores (other cities over 30,000)............-.--- eee ee- 
Retail Stores (cities from 5,000 to 30,000)...........-.--- +e 
Retail Stores (rest of province)............-- PU ARE! cits 0 
Departmental stores having more than 150 employees (Tor- 
ONO) ASO, CE PALS. SEER Alors Mente hore nett ataicee. 
Textile factories) (POrontO) fener cee -meiiaeemete eke > ah uel ~ 
Textile factories (other cities over 30,000).............----55- 
Textile factories (cities from 5,000 to 30,000)................. 
Textile factories (rest of province)...........-2-+++2+-++--+8e: 
Needlertrades:(Loronto)inn perme nee errs heal << reste 
Needle trades (other cities over 30,000)..........-...+.-2065- 
Needle trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)...............---- eee ee 
Needle trades (rest of province) Nab a sadakiee rice cease hes 
Drugs, Chemicals, etc., (Toronto)..........-.- es ee eee renee 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (other cities over 30,000)............-. 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (cities 5,000 to 30,000) ................ 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (rest of province)............+2++.+++5- 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (Toronto).........--...+..5.5+- 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (other cities over 30,000)....... 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000).......... 
Boot shoe and leather trades (rest of province)..............-. 
Electrical trades, (loronto) ins... saci eee sete by eee ele ie 
Electrical trades (other cities over 30,000)..............--.55. 
Electrical trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)..........-..-...0005- 
Electrical trades (rest of province).........2.6. steer eee e eee 
Pood traces) (LOLOMLO)) <i ei ee Renee out in (= ches ane Sickel 
Food trades (other cities over 30,000)...........-..e esse eee 
Food trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000) ..........2.--.s eee eee ees 
Food trades (rest, of province)... ). 0... vee eee te et es 
Tobaccontrades (VOLOntO)) wy ei be cede cheers Mester e le nich ala eheleda oe’ 
Tobacco trades (other cities over 30,000).............-.-.00-- 
Topaceo trades (5, 0000 30/000) ae eae an ee es 
Tobacco trades (rest of province)..........---ees eee deen ences 
Rubber trades (Loronto)). sp. y. 6 sone ke pai gence 
Rubber trades (other cities over 30,000)...........---.--.004- 
Rubber trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)..........---. ee eee eee 
Rubber trades (rest Of province). despises te er gee = 
Jewelry trades (Orono) mares: cs kiett miemenee 42 eysie otelaie ote eso 
Jewelry trades (other cities over 30,000)........-.......--+55- 
Jewelry trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000).............----+-+0+-- 
Paper trades'\(Toronto) nea 0 a0 heme biciae eels aeisle els) 
Paper trades (other cities over 30,000).........-.-..-.-+-20205- 
Paper trades (cities 5,000 to 30,000)........---..-.---- 220 eee- 
Paper trades (rest of province). )....5..0.002 0b. eee ce eee eee 
Hotels, restaurants, (loronto) yin pitieciee ing se ee og: 
Hotels, restaurants (other cities over 30,000)................. 
Hotels, restaurants (cities 10,000 to 30,000).................4- 
Hotels, restaurants (cities 4,000 to 10,000)................-..- 
Gustony millinery: Gloronto ek hte: erates orieeiee clei cee ees 
Custom millinery (other cities over 30,000)..............-..-- 
Custom millinery (cities 5,000 to 30,000). ................... 
Hair dressing and beauty parlours (Toronto)..............--. 
Hair dressing and beauty parlours (other cities over 30,000)... 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries (Toronto) 
All othe factory trades (excepting canneries), (cities over 
BTUM UO ea aeRO Gi GAARA ors ct e Oto ede 

All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) 5,009 


Be a dks a bode Woh th 6) hips kad a reiiieite, Waele Paki) ny len Em ees Brak 6) gy iebg) ef eh ie! axe) eligi aite ls. « 


Eels ehiardtetet Olalell 4 Silelte’s tata atete laMeMeMeemerel ©) 0/878 819 (oxatele.« #1 9Ve Paha 0 





























Average Minimum 
Num- Female weekly Aver- wage 

ber of employees wages age (experi- 

firms |—-————_|_—————_|_ hours enced 

Over 18,Underl8/Over 18;Underl8|perweek| adults) 
eC S¢ (Ch $ c 
51 15573 163 131,66) |erboe i) 46-1 12 00 
48 615 54 | 13 39 9 49 48-3 12 00 
61 532 Soe alt, 9a" | 10660 50-0 11 00 
179 | 1,245 11 16 30s | ORO e 48-7 12 50 
103 1775 134 | 1409] 10 33 48-0 12 00 
183 | 1,818 PAN wiley (Oi 9 42 48-5 11 00 
101 389 48 | 11 96 8 94 48-7 18 00-10 00 
2 | 4,300 616 | 15 90 9 81 48 12 50 
Agile 2. DoD 983 | 1456 | 11 03 46-2 12 50 
27 | 3,819 454 | 15 29 | 11 50 48-7 11 50 
OLal 4s O12 Lasoo 14 00 | 10 31 50-3 11 00 
62 | 2,136 441 MB ire 9 56 51-4 10 00 
465 | 9,064 599 | 1608 | 10 30 44-1 12 50 
83 910 68 | 1490} 10 35 46-4 11 50 
58 | 1,778 187 | 14 33 10 18 46-9 11 00 
23 231 Dae ih Renae} 8 60 47-1 10 00 
83 741 104 | 15 50] 10 79 43-9 12 50 
26 214 34 14 60 10 86 44-3 11 50 
12 147 i ln lile 10 33 43-7 11 60 
13 132 6 12 60 9 63 47-0 10 00 
41 580 122 16 20 9 15 44-9 12 50 
11 188 24 16 89 9 20 47-5 11 50 
oo 615 165210515 56 9 93 48-9 11 00 
23 466 110) Wi 43°09 9 71 49-8 10 60 
23 747 141 1123 12 88 45-7 12 50 
7 594 53 16 15 | 10 60 48-3 11 50 
11 432 1000) P4345 SL 36 49-0 11 00 
3 15 6 | 12°85 118 46-5 10 00 
108 | 2,719 593 14 12 | 10 65 45-3 12 50 
65 811 1241991437 |} 10.54 47-3 11 50 
73 571 140 | 413°28a) 10.17 49-1 11 00 
48 199 31 13 40 | 10 79 52-4 10 00 
4 208 Bile) Wov65 9 20 44-0 12 50 
7 268 DA ase (93 9 96 43-7 11 50 
1 a 1 gre 8 00 44 11 00 
2 138 12 | 1156] 10 84 52-5 10 00 
5 525 47 12847 14.33 45-7 12 50 
1 iG We eee ae TZNSO hae ee 50-0 11 50 
11 750 169 )) 14/75 | 10: 65 51-8 11 00 
SS 294 32 15 25on at) ob 51-9 10 00 
22 208 SNe ia Lael LOL 2S atau de 12 50 
7 5 24 14 33 8 40 44-0 11 50 
7 124 23 14 74 9 17 47-4 11 00 
197 | +2502 344 5/16) 22) * 11°23 46-0 12 50 
69 1,201 138 14 09 9 62 46-2 11 50 
72 695 125 | 13 96 9 89 47-5 11 00 
78 348 50 | 13 87 | 12 49 ATCO. Cee eye 
166 2,780 41 16 37 15 75 50-6 12 50 
132 848 19 | 14 61 13 04 51-9 12 00 
176 | 1,020 51 13 97 13 17 52-4 11 00 
117 455 29 let 136, |) b2435. 53-1 10 00 
59 471 42 | 16 96 8 72 46-3 12 50 
38 166 3 isd 7 00 47-6 12 00 
74 145 11 15 76 6 00 50-6 11 00 
65 272 15 20°03" |) 128i 47-5 12 50 
YN ae MRE el ck ean Eee N LS Gees One 195 © one eng 12 00 
132.4) 447 D207 We 4nd |) Ovoe 45-2 12 50 
63 988 L1G) toute eLie29 48-2 11 50 
89 | 1,058 218 14 00 | 10 92 49-7 11 00 
71 1,072 176 | 12 45) 10 29 49-7 10 00 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO IN 1929 


“oes ninth annual report of the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission for 
the year ending October 3i1, 1929, indicates 
a continued increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries and also in the amount expended. 

The Commission was established under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act of 1920, to adjudi- 
cate upon applications forwarded by local 
boards on behalf of mothers of two or more 
dependent children. The municipality in 
which a beneficiary has resided for one year is 
required to contribute one-half the amount of 
the allowance granted in each case, the re- 
mainder being paid by the province. The 
cost of administration of the Act also is borne 
by the province. The amount of the allow- 
ance is determined by the Board within limits 
fixed by regulation under the Act. The rate 
in cities is $40, $45, $50, and $55, per month 
for mothers with 2, 3, 4 and 5 children; in 
towns and country districts the. rates are 
lower. The commision may grant an addi- 
tional allowance for larger families. The com- 
mission is now composed of the following 
members; the Hion. David Jamieson, M.D., 
M.C.P.S. (former Speaker of the provincial 
legislature) chairman; Miss Belle Thompson, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. Minnie Singer; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel T. J. Murphy, K.C.; and Mr. 
A. J. Reynolds. 

The Commision considers ‘that one of the 
most serious problems with which it has to 
deal is that of deserted mothers, and observes 
that if funds could be provided to bring back 
deserters and if adequate action were taken 
against them, the results achieved would 
“materially reduce the number of beneficiaries 
in this category.” 

Beneficiaries—The number of families on the 
allowance list during the year was 6,411, and 
the number of children under sixteen in those 
families was 18,605, the average number of 
children per family being 2.90. As indicated 
by the statistics, the number of beneficiaries 
varies from month to month. On October 31, 
1929, the last month of the financial year, 
there were 5,357 beneficiaries and the amount 
disoursed during that month was $196,450. 


These totals represent an increase of 220 in 
the number of beneficiaries and $8,514 in dis- 
bursements over the corresponding month of 
the previous year. The average monthly in- 
crease in the number of beneficiaries and the 
amount disbursed was 18.33 and $9,639.66, re- 
spectively. The disbursements during the 
fiscal year 1928-29 amounted to a total of 
$2,306,083, being an increase of $115,676 over 
the previous year. 

As already stated, half the disbursements 
for mothers’ allowances are borne by the 
province. The province also bears all the 
cost of allowances in unorganized districts, 
which, in 1928-29, amounted to $199,682. In 
addition, the province assumes full charge of 
any amounts made to those lacking one year’s 
continuous residence in any municipality. The 
payments by municipalities during the year 
amounted to $1,045,784. 

In the nine years since the Act has been in 
force, the net cost to the province is $8, ,823,- 
857, while the share of the municipalities dur- 
the same period amounted to $6,721,067. 
Although the disbursements throughout the 
year were greater, the cost of administration 
again shows a slight decrease over the pre- 
vious year, being 3.46 per cent as compared 
with 3.5 per cent. 

Of the 6,411 families receiving allowances, 
3,123 were in the cities, 3,200 were in the 
country, and 88 in towns. The average num- 
ber of children in these families was 2.75 in 
the cities, 3.05 in the country, and 2.70 in the 
towns. 

Of the total of 6,411 families which received 
allowances the death of the father was the 
cause of dependency in 4,503 cases. In addi- 
tion there were 1,243 cases where the father 
was totally incapacitated. Desertion was the 
cause of dependency in 407 cases, while in 258 
cases both the mother and father were dead 
and the children were in charge of a foster 
parent. 

Of the total number of beneficiaries, 64.45 
per cent were Canadian; 26.67 per cent were 
other British; and 8.88 per cent were of 
foreign birth. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS IN ONTARIO 


RECENT statement on the Teachers’ and 
Inspectors’ Superannuation Fund of 
Ontario indicates that the fund is in a satis- 
factory financial position. Since the Teachers’ 
and Inspectors’ Superannuation Act came into 
operation on April 1, 1917, approximately 
1,050 teachers have been pensioned under its 
provisions. The Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a fund, known as the Teachers’ 
and Inspectors’ Superannuation Fund, to the 
credit of which the Treasurer of the Province 
places sums equal to those contributed by the 
teachers and inspectors. Ever since April, 
1917, every teacher and inspector in a public 
or separate school, high school, collegiate in- 
stitute, normal or model school, or observa- 
tion school attached to a faculty of educa- 
tion has been required to contribute 24 per 
cent of his or her salary. Teachers employed 
in the Ontario School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Blind, or in an industrial 
school, or in classes held in connection with 
any public institution supported wholly or in 
part by contributions from the province or 
municipality, are also included in the pro- 
visions. If the salary of any teacher is less 
than $550 per year, it is taken as $550 for the 
purposes of the Act with the contribution and 
pension adjusted in proportion. 


There are three classes of pensioners: (1) 
Class A, comprising those who have retired 
after completing at least 40 years of service; 
(2) Class B, comprising those who have re- 
tired after completing 30 years of service, and 
who are retiring in good health; and (3) 
Class C, those who have completed at least 15 
years of service, but less than 40 years of 
service, and who have become incapacitated 
through ill health for further service. 


Benefits—The pension allowance in all 
three of the above mentioned classes 1s 
equivalent to one sixtieth of the average 
salary for the last ten years of employment 
multiplied by the number of full years during 
which the teacher was employed. The years 
during which a teacher has contributed to the 
fund are considered as full years of employ- 
ment, but the years completed prior to 
April 1, 1917 (when the Act came into effect) 
are counted each as a half year of employ- 
ment. Other benefit provisions as set forth 
in the Act are as follows:— 


Contributions to any municipal or school 
board fund made prior to April 1, 1917, and 
paid over to the Fund shall be considered as 
contributions to the Fund. 


If the amount of the annual payment to 
the teacher or inspector as determined is less 
than $365, the amount payable annually to 
the teacher or inspector may be $20 for each 
year of service, but not exceeding in the 
whole $365. 


If the amount of such annual payment as 
computed is more than $1,000 the amount of 
the annual payment shall be $1,000, but if at 
the time of his becoming entitled to such a 
maximum allowance, the teacher or inspector 
has paid into the fund a sum sufficient to 
purchase at Dominion Government rates a 
life annuity of a greater amount than $1,000 
per annum, the annual allowance payable to 
him under this Act shall equal the amount of 
such annuity. 


Provision is also made for transference of 
superannuation of such teachers who were 
formerly eligible under the Public Schools Act 
to the new enactment if they so elect. 


Upon the death of a teacher or inspector 
while engaged in the profession, personal 
representatives of such are entitled to receive 
a sum equal to the total amount contributed 
by such teacher to the fund with interest at 
four per centum per annum compounded half- 
yearly. 


A teacher or inspector withdrawing from 
the profession after having been employed 
for at least five years is entitled to receive all 
personal contributions made to the Fund to- 
gether with interest thereon at the rate of 
four per centum per annum from the date of 
retirement. 


All claims for superannuation must be first 
approved by a commission consisting of five 
members appointed and elected triennially as 
follows :— 

(a) An actuary and two other persons ap- 

pointed by the Minister; 

(b) Two teachers or inspectors who are 
members of the Ontario Educational 
Association, elected at the annual meet- 
ing of such Association, by the teachers 
and inspectors present and. voting 
thereat. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


"THE latest annual report of the National 

Research Council describes the wide 
range of scientific inquiries already carried 
on under the provisions of the Research Coun- 
cil Act of 1924. The Council has charge of 
all matters affecting scientific and industrial 
research in Canada and all questions of scien- 


tific and technological methods affecting the. 


expansion of Canadian industries or the utiliz- 
ation of the natural resources of Canada. 
outline of the activities of the organization 
during the financial period 1928-9 is given by 
the president, Dr. H. M. Tory, as follows:— 

The activities in which the Council has been 
engaged during the year under review may be 
broadly divided under the following main 
headings :— 

1. The prosecution of research work through 
the awarding of assisted research grants to 
qualified research men working on individual 
problems in established laboratories; 

2. The training of research workers through 
the awarding of post-graduate scholarships in 
science and research. 

3. The co-ordination of research work on 
problems of major importance by means of 
national conferences between the leading 
Canadian authorities on such problems. 

4. The organization and prosecution of co- 
operative investigations in connection with 
major research projects through associate re- 
search committees; 

5. The establishment of National Research 
Laboratories. 

There were in active operation during the 
year under review, in laboratories spread from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ninety-one specific 
investigations. These researches were carried 
out under grants awarded by the Council to 
an associate committee directing a major re- 
search or to an individual investigator special- 
ly qualified to undertake the research work 
entrusted to him. These investigations were 
carried out in twenty-five divisions of science 
at eleven Canadian universities and in four- 
teen Government and industrial laboratories. 

The laboratories in which these investiga- 
tions were carried out were as follows: Uni- 
versities of British Columbia; Alberta; Sas- 
katchewan; Manitoba; Western Ontario; Tor- 
onto; Queen’s; McGill; Montreal; Dalhousie; 
Macdonald College; Connaught Laboratories; 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium; Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle Sanatorium; Federal Departments of 
Agriculture, Mines and National Defence; 
Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg; 
Steel Company of Canada; Biological Board 
of Canada. 

In addition to the work just described, 
there were in operation during the year fifty 
research scholarships awarded by the National 


An | 


Research Council in order to build up in 
Canada a corps of research men competent 
to undertake independent research work on 
scientific and industrial problems. Each per- 
son who is successful in winning one of these 
scholarships is placed under the personal 
supervision of an approved member of the 
staff of the university where the scholarship 
is held. Such scholarships have been awarded 
by the National Research Council for the 
past twelve years, and section 4 of this report, 
beginning at page 76, gives full information 
regarding these scholarships and what has been 
achieved through them. 

“With the object of co-ordinating research 
work in Canada, the National Research Coun- 
cil has consistently followed a policy of bring- 
ing together in conference outstanding persons 
interested in and working on related projects 
of major importance, with the object of 
avoiding unnecessary duplication of work and 
also of stimulating existing research activities. 
Such conferences are requested, first, to dis- 
cuss the present state of knowledge on the 
subject under consideration, and then in the 
light of this discussion, to draft a complete 
and specific research program on the problem 
under review. The Council invites to such 
conferences representatives of the Federal and 
Provincial Government departments, the uni- 
versities, scientific institutions and Societies, 
and outstanding individuals known to be in- 
terested in or working on the problem under 
consideration. A considerable number of such 
scientific conferences have been held and 
specific research programs worked out and put 
into operation as co-operative enterprises 
under associate research committees which are 
then appointed by the Council to co-ordinate 
and direct the work.” 

The National Research Council expended 
during the year under review a total sum of 
$323,112.24. The distribution of this expendi- 
ture among the various activities and services 
of the Council was as follows:—61-2 per cent 
of the total was expended in research work 
carried out by associate committees and under 
assisted research grants; 13-5 per cent was ex- 
pended on post-graduate scholarships; 1°3 per 
cent was expended in the publication of scien- 
tific papers and the scientific library main- 
tained by the Council; 4-1 per cent was ex- 
pended for travelling and other expenses in 
connection with meetings of associate commit- 
tees; the entire administration of the Council 
including associate committees cost only 4-2 
per cent and 2-7 per cent was expended on 
travelling expenses of the members and staff 
of the National Research Council; the balance 
amounting to 13 per cent was expended on 
salaries of the staff of the Council. 
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CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


HE Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association has published its Year Book 
for 1929, showing the progress made in the 
work of engineering standardization in the 
Dominion. The Association, which was 
formed in 1919, is organized on a basis similar 
to that adopted by the British Engineering 
Standards Association. The members serve 
on its various committees gratuitously, giving 
it the benefit of their technical or business 
experience in the preparation of the various 
standards. 

It is pointed out that the Association does 
not assume the role of a dictator, but rather 
that of a co-operative body, and must there- 
fore be guided in its operations by the re- 
quirements of the manufacturing or industrial 
interests represented on its committees. It 
endeavours, however, to follow as chosely as 
practicable the standards prepared by the 
British Engineering Standards Association, 
but in many cases, on account of established 
business interests, it must be guided by 
standards which have already been adopted. 
Where these standards are in general use, the 
Association does not prepare new standards 
covering the same ground unless revisions, 
which would make the specifications more 
adaptable to Canadian conditions, seem ad- 
visable. In all cases, therefore, C.E.S.A. 
Specifications are drafted to meet the particular 
requirements and operate in the best interests 
of Canadian industry so that they may be 
adopted as Canadian Standards. 

Conditions in Canada are stated to be 
peculiarly favourable to the operations of an 
organization such as the Canadian Engineer- 
ing Standards Association, for the reason that 
industrial standardization is only in its infancy 
and the development of “simplified practice ” 
has never been seriously attempted. In Great 
Britain the work of the British Engineering 
Standards Association is being extended more 
and more into the field of Simplified Practice 
and the benefit to industry has been remark- 
alle. 

In Australia the work of standardization and 
simplification is now being carried on by the 
newly organized Standards Association of 
Australia. In the United States the work of 
National Standardization is handled by the 
American Standards Association, but Simpli- 
fied Practice comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Commerce. There are 
now two Assistant Directors of the Bureau 
of Standards, one in charge of Research and 
the other in charge of Commercial Standards. 


In Canada, however, Industrial Standardiza- 
tion and Simplified Practice are handled by 
one organization, namely the C.ES.A. 

During 1929 there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of enquiries for infor- 
mation on specifications not only in Canada, 
but also in Great Britain and the United 
States, and it is therefore evident that interest 
in the work which the Association is doing is 
covering an increasingly large field. 

The Canadian Electrical Code is still oper- 
ating in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
In New Brunswick the Code has now been 
adopted by nine cities and towns and 
representations are being made to the 
New Brunswick provincial government to en- 
courge the adoption of the Code in that prov- 
ince. In Alberta the Canada Electrical Code 
has been adopted under the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act and is, for the present, being 
administered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. A report has been received 
from the Bahamas, B.W.I. that the oper- 
ation of the Canadian Electrical Code has 
been most useful in raising the standard of 
Electrical Installations. 

Other standards already adopted are for 
single-phase distribution transformers; for 
specifications for steel highway bridges; for 
concrete and reinforced concrete; for steel 
billets, bars and shapes; bar steels, for carbon 
steel castings; for machine screws, etc. 





The United States Senate has passed Sena- 
tor Wagner’s bill to which reference was made 
in the Lasour Gazsrrr, March, 1930 (page 
258), to create a nation-wide system of free 
public employment exchanges. The bill ap- 
propriates $4,000,000 for aid to states which 
vote an equal amount to support such ex- 
changes. They are to be conducted according 
to a uniform plan, and are to report regularly 
in such a way that the statistics will be com- 
parable on a national basis. The bill also pro- 
vides for such action as may be necessary in 
the interstate transportation of surplus labour. 

In Baltimore City, in 1929, the industrial 
inspectors found employed in 8,328 establish- 
ments 61,697 women, including both those who 
come under the jurisdiction of the laws gov- 
erning the hours of labour for women and 
those who do not. In the manufacturing in- 
dustries 51-6 per cent of the total number of 
women were found employed; 8-9 per cent 
were working in the mechanical industries; 
30-7 per cent had obtained employment in 
the mercantile trades; and 8-8 per cent were 
engaged in offices. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-Ninth Annual Convention, Toronto, June, 1930 


The 59th annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Toronto on June 2-5, the delegates in- 
cluding representatives of industries in every 
province of Canada. 

Mr. R. J. Hutchings, in his opening presi- 
dential address, outlined the existing industrial 
y.tuation throughout Canada, giving also a 
sketch of the progress of industry in Canada 
since the founding of the association in 1871, 
and concluding with a forecast of the industrial 
future of the Dominion. 

“Business during the past two decades in 
Canada,” he said, “has encountered a variety 
of economic weather; the restriction cf pro- 
grams of railroad building and land settle- 
ment; the war period; the inilation and de- 
flation following the war; the adjustment of 
the world to new couditions; the prosperity 
of 1928 and 1929, in which we shared; and, 
now, a quiet period, accompanied by declines 
in the prices of basic products, such as zine, 
copper, lead, coal, oil, eotton, wool and wheat. 
For nearly a year production bis been slowing 
in Canada and we have experienced consider- 
able unemployment, which, although reheved 
by new spring and summer work, is stil! a 
problem to some extent. We have ben and 
are experiencing one of those lulls, for which 
numerous and lengthy explanations are always 
made, but which are, nevertheless, to a cer- 
tain degree, incapable of complete solution. 
While the recession in business has heen 
severe, conditions have not reached the low 
levels of depression which have been experi- 
enced at various times in the history of this 
country. We can all remember worse cond)- 
tions than those of the past year. 

“Great efforts have been and are being 
made by manufacturers in al! parts of Canada 
to maintain employment. Some plants manu- 
factured for stock; others took the opportunity 
to repair and overhaul their plants; a great 
many in order to retain employees are working 
several days or half days in each week with 
complete staffs instead of full time, with par- 
tial staffs. Of course, there are limits to ail 
these expedients; banks must have their 
loans; employees must have their wages, taxes 
must be paid, and unless goods are being sold 
in sufficient quantities to meet all these de- 
mands, there is no alternative but to reduce 
expenses, even if this includes laying off some 
employees. Manufacturers are often exhorted 
by well meaning persons to maintain their 
staffs, irrespective of whether they are selling 
goods or not, but reasonable people know 
that a factory, for example, which is paying 


out ten thousand dollars a day for wages, 
cannot go on very long unless it is selling its: 
products. It must be remembered that there 
is no law to compel consumers to buy goods.” 

Mr. Hutchings proceeded to sketch the his- 
tory of the industrial development of Canada 
during the past fifty years, emphasizing in 
particular the growth of industry in Western 
Canada, with which he has been personally 
identified. He stated that the relationship be- 
tween industry and agriculture are steadily 
improving. 

In reference to the mining industry the 
President looked forward to the time when 
the manufacture of Canadian minerals would’ 
be completed in Canada: “Great progress has: 
been’ made,” he said, “during the past few 
years in this regard by several great combined 
mining and industrial companies, members of 
this association, in British Columbia, Northern 


Alberta, Northern Saskatchewan, Northern 
Manitoba, Northern Ontario and Northern 
Quebec. The development of the 


mines has supplemented industrial growth and’ 
their problems are much the same as ours.. 
Our common expansion will help to solve the 
vexed question of winter employment and will 
also provide additional markets for farm pro-. 
ducts which are meeting with increasing diffi- 
culties in finding export markets.” 


Mr. Hutchings next dealt with the subjects 
of the tariff, national wealth, transportation 
and the progress of commercial aircraft. Dis- 
cussing the relations of science and industry - 
he emphasized the importance of industrial 
research. “ Machinery,” he pointed out, “al-- 
ways constitutes a problem in relation to em-- 
ployment. Since the first use of machines this 
has been true. A new machine displaces hand 
labour at first, afterward it creates opportuni- 
ties for employment. Sometimes the machines: 
overrun demand and must slow down until 
excess supplies are consumed. As the use of 
machinery grows, working days become shorter, | 
arduous hand labour diminishes and life be- 
comes easier. Modern civilization could not | 
last without machines. This is especially true 
of Canada, a country of great distances, severe 
and changing climate, and relatively small 
population. Most of our daily wants are sup-. 
plied by machines, and we should make our 
own so that we can control production. 

“Considerable progress has been achieved 
during the year in industrial research problems 
by the National Research Council, the Ontario 
Research Foundation, the Research Councils of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba and by 
the universities and private laboratories. Many - 
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of our members now have industrial labora- 
tories which compare favourably with any 
other in the world.” 

On the subject of immigration the President 
said that immigrants should be predominantly 
of British and French origins, including those 
repatriated from the United States. Of other 
racial origins, those of Northern Europe should 
be preferred. ‘We should not swing from the 
extreme policy, usually followed in prosper- 
ous times, of trying to expand the volume of 
immigrants by advertising and other forms of 
persuasion, to the other extreme, usually adopt- 
‘ ed in time of depression, of trying to exclude 
many who would be desirable. Only immi- 
grants should be admitted who will make good 
citizens and who, after reasonable time, will 
be able to maintain themselves and to con- 
tribute to the progress of the country.” 

Mr. Hutchings concluded his address as fol- 
lows :— 

“There was considerable social legislation 
enacted and also measures proposed during the 
year, following the trend of the past decade. 
Motives inspiring its advocates are humani- 
tarian in part at least, and these are admirable 
if they are not pressed too far, in which case 
they defeat their own objects. Industrial 
legislation, in so far as it decreases output and 
increases costs, must be borne by the buyers 
of goods, who include nearly everybody. These 
burdens are particularly heavy on agricultur- 
ists and others to whom eight-hour days, mini- 
mum wages, workmen’s compensation, and sim- 
ilar measures do not apply, but who have to 
help pay the costs of these in the goods which 
they purchase. 

“Industrial relations between employers and 
employees are wholesome in Canada and have 
been improving steadily for some years. Their 
interests are common and cooperation will 
secure more benefits than disputes. Many 
industrial concerns are limited liability com- 
panies and employees can buy as much stock 
as they want and thus become part owners. 


Other companies have made special arrange- 
ments for employees to acquire stock. Em- 
ployees are consequently becoming acquainted 
with manufacturing, and are realizing that 
wages and hours are only part of its problems. 

“What of the future? All realize that con- 
ditions are not as good as in the immediate 
preceding years. We know that this depres- 
sion, like all previous depressions, will pass. 
There are already visible certain encouraging 
signs of improvement. When prosperity will 
return in full tide is impossible to forecast. 
The cooperation of all is necessary now, as at 
other times. Governments can help by form- 
ulating and maintaining with the highest 
possible measure of stability, wise policies. 
After that, individuals will have to work out 
their own destinies, with the aid of the quali- 
ties of adventure, initiative, courage, intelli- 
gence and thrift. 

“T submit that our history, as indicated 
briefly to-day, associated with a reassuring 
survey of the character and intelligence of 
our population, and the natural wealth of the 
country, should give inspiration to all Cana- 
dians for the future.” 


Officers Elected 


Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows:— 

President: 
Ontario. 

First Vice-President: 
Granby, Quebec. 

Second Vice-President: Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
Toronto, Ontario. ; 

Treasurer: Mr. T. F. Monypenny, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Mr. J. H. Walsh, is the General Manager, 
and Mr. J. T. Stirritt, the General Secretary 
of the Association. 

The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the Conven- 
tion, was as follows:— 


Mr. Elmer Davis, Kingston, 


Mr. W. H. Miner, 


Report of Industrial Relation Committee 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, signed by Messrs. L. L: Anthes, ‘Chair- 
man, J. E. Walsh, general manager, and H. W. 
Macdonnell, secretary, contained recommenda- 
tions regarding unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance, health insurance, and other 
subjects of interest to labour. The report of 
this Committee, which was adopted by the 
Convention, is as follows:— 


Twelfth Session—International Labour 
Conference 


“The 12th session of the International 
Labour Conference convened at Geneva on 
the 30th May, 1929. The employers of Can- 


ada were represented by Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
President of the Booth-Coulter Copper & 
Brass Co., Limited, Toronto, a past Chairman 
of the Committee, who had as his adviser 
Mr. G. E. Carpenter, Secretary of the As 
sociation’s Prairie Division. The Canadian 
Government was represented by Dr. W. A. 
Riddell and Mrs. Mary Smith, a former mem- 
ber of the British Columbia Legislature, who 
had as their advisers, three representatives of 
labour. Canadian labour was represented by 
Mr. P. M. Draper, of Ottawa, who had as his 
adviser, Mr. James Simpson, of Toronto. 
Fifty-five countries were represented by 161 
delegates and 235 advisers, a total of 396. 
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“The principal items on the agenda and 
the action taken thereon were as follows: 


“(1) Prevention of Industrial Accidents— 
There were passed two resolutions embodying 
principles and rules for the prevention of ac- 
cidents in industry and agriculture and for 
the guarding of power-driven machinery, a 
draft convention concerning the marking of 
the weight of packages transported by vessels, 
and finally a resolution calling for uniformity 
in the compilation of industrial accident 
statistics. The employers’ objection to agri- 
cultural and maritime occupations being 
covered, on the ground that they had not 
been mentioned in the questionnaires to the 
Governments, was disregarded. 


(2) Protection of Dockers—A draft con- 
ventioin was adopted containing detailed pro- 
visions for the protection against accidents of 
dockers, and a resolution calling for consulta- 
tion with employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions in the drafting of regulations. 

The employers’ objection to other than 
ocean vessels being covered, on the ground 
that only ocean vessels had been mentioned 
in the questionnaires to the Governments, was 
disregarded. 

(3) Forced Labour—This question it was 
decided should be put on the agenda of the 
1930 Conference and a draft questionnaire to 
the Governments was drawn up. 


(4) Hours of Work of Salaried Employees 
—This question it was decided to place on the 
agenda of the 1980 Conference and a ques- 
tionnaire was drafted tending to the adoption 
of a draft convention for the international 
regulation of the hours of work of salaried em- 
ployees. This decision was strongly opposed 
by the employers but without avail. 

“Tn reporting on the Conference, Mr. Coul- 
ter called attention to the fact that the chief 
industrial provinces of Canada, viz., Ontario 
and Quebec, have in recent years failed to 
make full replies to the International Labour 
Office questionnaires, with the result that the 
Canadian Government delegates are found 
voting at the Conference on the basis of re- 
plies sent by the least industrial provinces. 


Following Mr. Coulter’s report this matter was ~ 


taken up with the Ontario and Quebec Goy- 
ernments with a view to impressing upon them 
the desirability of their making, in future, full 
replies on all matters affecting industry. 


Thirteenth Session—lInternational Labour 
Conference 
“The 13th Session of the International 


Labour Conference, on purely maritime ques- 
tions, convened at Geneva on the 10th of Oc- 


tober, 1929. The employers of Canada were 
represented by Mr. A. L. W. McCallum, man- 
ager of the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Montreal. At the outset of this Conference 
a difficult situation arose owing to the fact 
that the British shipowners, who control about 
50 per cent of the world’s shipping, were not 
represented. This was due to their dissatis- 
faction with the workers’ delegate chosen by 
the British Government, who belonged to the 
Dockers’ Union, but did not represent the 
National Seamen’s Union, the seamen’s organi- 
zation most representative of the maritime 
workers. It was not until assurances were 
given that in future the selection of labour 
delegates would be more in accordance with 
the Peace Treaty, that the employers’ dele- 
gates agreed to attend the Conference. 

“The items on the agenda and the action 
taken were as follows: 

“(1) Hours of Works on Board Ship—A 
questionnaire—drafted, in spite of the op- 
position of the employers, in terms of an 
eight-hour day—was drawn up to be submit- 
ted to the various Governments. Question- 
naires were also approved on (a) seamen’s 
welfare in ports (b) protection of seamen in 
case of sickness (c) establishment of minimum 
professional standards for sea captains, navi- 
gation officers, ete. The last two were op- 
posed by the employers’ group on the ground 
that they were not questions which came with- 
in the scope of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

“Tt remains to add that when the question- 
naires have been replied to by the various 
Governments, another maritime conference 
will be held at which the passing of draft 
conventions and recommendations will be con- 
sidered. 


Fourteenth Session—International Labour 
Conference 


“The 14th Session of the International 
Labour Conference will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, commencing on the 10th of June. 
Among the items on the agenda are (1) hours 
of work of salaried employees; (2) hours of 
work in coal mines; (3) forced labour; (4) 
the Director’s report regarding the working of 
the eight-hour day, ete. 

“The employers of Canada are to be repre- 
sented by Mr. J. H. Roaf, Past Chairman of 
the British Columbia Division, with Mr. H. 
W. Macdonnell of the Head Office as adviser. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


“ Substantial increases in benefits have dur- 
ing the year been demanded in Manitoba and 
Ontario. These included increases in the 
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scale of compensation from 66% to 75 per cent 
and in the wage base from $2,000 to $2,500. 
There was also the demand in Ontario that in 
certain cases compensation should continue 
until the injured man had secured work equal- 
ly remunerative with what he had before the 
accident. These increases were all strongly 
opposed both in Manitoba and Ontario, with 
the result that the only change made was 
an increase in the Manitoba benefit to widows, 
bringing it up to the Ontario figure of $40 a 
month. 


Health Insurance 


“Your Committee finds that there is grow- 
ing interest among employers in the subject 
of health insurance. A special commission 
appointed by the British Columbia Govern- 
ment In a recent interim report stated that an 
overwhelming majority of the employers of 
the province, including 90 per cent of the 
manufacturers, are strongly in favour of the 
introduction of a system of state health in- 
surance. Experience in England, Germany 
and the United States shows that sickness 
causes more lost time than all other causes 
put together—it is said to cause five times as 
much as accidents. The cost to the commun- 
ity both directly, by way of expenditure on 
hospitals and medical services, and indirectly, 
by way of loss of productive capacity, is 
estimated, for Canada, at 300 million dollars. 
In view of the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of this could be saved, if for the 
present haphazard svstem there were substi- 
tuted a system of state health insurance con- 
tributed to by employees, employers and the 
state, and primarily directed not so much to 
relief, as to cure and, above all, to prevention, 
of sickness, your Committee feels that the 
question is one which should engage the at- 
tention of all members of the Association. 


Thirteen Month Calendar 


“It will be recalled that at the 1928 Annual 
Meeting of the Association a resolution was 
passed favouring a change from the present 
calendar of 12 months of unequal number 
- of days to a 18 month calendar of 28 days 
each. Following upon a strong recommenda- 
tion by the League of Nations, naitional com- 
mittees have been set wp by some 21 coun- 
tries to study the question and educate public 
opinion upon it. It may be noted that no 
country has been more active in promoting 
the scheme than the United States. In these 
circumstances your Committee has seen fit 
to recommend that the Dominion Govern- 
ment should be adivised of the desire of the 
Association to co-operate, in the event of a 
national committee for Canada being set up. 


Old Age Pensions 


“The only question which has arisen in 
the past year im connection with the old 
age penston legislation which is now in force 
in six of the provinces, is that of the relation 
between private industrial pensions and the 
Government pensions. As the legislation is 
now being adiministered, the Government. pen- 
sion is reduced by the amount of the indus- 
trial pension, with the result that most in- 
dustrial pensioners become ineligible for any 
part of the Government pension of $20 a 
month (maximum). In view of the fact thai 
this is discriminatory as between employers 
who ‘have industrial pension schemes and 
those who have not (both of whom -con- 
tribute equally to taxation out of which the 
Government pensions are paid), and’ in view 
of the fact that the result will be to dis- 
courage the industrial pension movement 
which ought rather to be encouraged, your 
Committee brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Dominion Government urging that 
industrial pensions should not be regarded: as 
“income” for Old Age Pensions Act pur- 
poses. The Government’s reply was that 
the matter would have to be considered by 
a Dominion-Provineial Old Age Pensions Con- 
ference which is to be held in the near-future. 


Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act 


“A Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Biill 
was introduced by the Minister of Labour 
on April 1, providing for an eight hour day 
and the payment of fair and reasonable wages 
on all Government building contracts, the 
right to decide what are fair and reasonable 
wages to be vested in the Govemor-in-Council. 
This, of course, marked a change from the 
present regulation whereby the prevailing rates 
of wages in the district in question are as- 
sumed to be fair and reasonable and accepted 
as the standard for the Government work. 

“Another objection to the bill was that as 
drafted it appeared to apply to persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of building sup- 
plies. 

“In these circumstances your Committee 
collaborated with the Association of Building 
and Contracting Industries in opposing the 
bill; and a result of representations made by 
a strong deputation which waited upon the 
Government, the bill was amended so as to 
apply only to future contracts and not to 
contracts already in existence, and also so as 
to cover only persons employed in actual con- 
struction work and not persons employed in 
the manufacture of building supplies in any 
established plant or factory. 
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Minimum Wage Legislation 


“Manitoba is the only province in which 
any change has been sought in minimum 
wage legislation during the past year. The 
amendment proposed was to make the Act 
applicable to boys under 18. This was opposed 
by our Manitoba members on the same 
grounds on which a similar proposal was 
opposed some years ago in Ontario, viz., that 
‘such legislation was not meeded in the in- 
terests of boys and that it would in practice 
work ‘out to their detriment by putting a 
premium on employment in “blind alley” 
jobs instead of inducing them to treat their 
first years of employment as an apprentice- 
ship. The views of the employers were ac- 
cepted and the legislation was not proceeded 
‘with. 

Unemployment Insurance 


“Your Committee has been giving con- 
siderable attention to the question of unem- 
ployment and to the various methods which 
have been suggested for dealing with it, in- 
cluding unemployment insurance. Your Com- 
mittee still adheres to the view expressed in 
the resolution passed at the 1928 Annual 
Meeting, viz., that it would not be wise to 
introduce unemployment insurance in Canada. 
Your Committee feels that such unemmploy- 
ment as exists in Canada is largely seasonal 
and occurs in such occupations as agricul- 
ture, building and construction, lumbering, fish- 
ing, shipping and road making, rather than 
in manufacturing—a view which is confirmed 
by the Government statistics of employment 
over a period of years. In these circum- 
stances your Committee feels that a general 
unemployment insurance scheme, which would 
presumably be applied in the main to manu- 
facturing would not solve the unemployment 
problem as it exists in Canada. 

“Your Committee further feels that unem- 
ployment insurance is at best a mere pallia- 
tive, and a palliative that may actually 
aggravate the evil which it is expected to 
cure. Tihe real cure is, of course, to provide 
more jobs, or failing this, at least to spread 
out the existing amount of work more evenly 
over the year and so eliminate the seasonal 
and other fluctuations which account for so 
large a part of the unemployment. Your Com- 
mittee notes with satisfaction that more and 
more attention is being given to this problem 
by industrial and other employers, and makes 
bold to suggest that their example might well 
be followed to a much greater extent than at 
present, by the various Governments, in the 
carrying out of their building programs. 


“One of the most serious counts against 
unemp!oyment insurance is that when it thas 
once been adopted, other and sounder methods 
of dealing with the problem tend to be lost 
sight of. In other words because a palliative 
has been secured, no attempt is made to find 
a cure. 

“Another and still more vital objection to 
unemploymentt insurance is that inevitably, as 
experience in England and other countries 
shows, the principle of insurance is lost sight 
of, and under political exigencies the schemes 
degenerate into the mere distribution of public 
moneys among the unemployed regardless of 
whether they have contributed or not. 

“Your Committee proposes to continue its 
study of this question with a view to ex- 
ploring the various methods of cure, and 
recommends that in the meantime the Asso- 
ciation should remain on record as opposed 
to any such unproved and even dangerous 
palliative as unemployment insurance.” 





The United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission recently published a revised 
series of Regulations concerning the duties of 
employees, official superiors, medical officers 
and others under the federal Compensation 
Act of 1916. The injuries for which compen- 
sation is paid under this act now include dis- 
eases approximately caused by the conditions 
of employment. Reasonable medical, surgical 
and hospital services and supplies, with trans- 
portation to the place where these are se- 
cured, are furnished in all approved cases. 
The money benefits paid in cases of total 
disability are 66% per cent of the monthly pay 
(including value of subsistence and quarters, 
if furnished) during continuance of such dis- 
ability, beginning on the fourth day of dis- 
ability, and if disability is partial, 663 per 
cent of the loss in wage-earning capacity due 
to the disability, but in no case to exceed the 
maximum compensation. The widow, or the 
wholly dependent widower of a deceased em- 
ployee receives 35 per cent of monthly pay 
cf deceased employee until death or remar- 
riage; and, in addition, for each child under 
18, 10 per cent of monthly pay until death, 
marriage, or reaching the age of 18. 





According to figures issued by U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, 212 mine employees were accident- 
ally killed during the month of January. Of 
this number, 164 deaths occurred in the bi- 
tuminous fields and 48 in the anthracite fields. 
The fatality rate was 3-29 for each 1,000,000 
tons mined while the anthracite rate was 6-82 
per 1,000,000 tons produced. The record is not 
so good as that of January a year ago, when 
there were fewer deaths and a greater produc- 
tion. 
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AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Proceedings at 9th Biennial Convention, Toronto, May, 1930 


HE ninth biennial convention of the 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
was held in Toronto on May 10-17, with 233 
delegates present, representing 13 joint boards 
and 105 local unions. The opening session 
was held in Massey Hall, and was attended 
by the entire local membership of the organi- 
zation, while subsequent sessions were held 
in the convention hall of the Royal York 
Hotel anad were presided over by General 
President S. Hillman. Addresses of welcome 
were delivered by W. S. Greig, chairman of 
the convention arrangement committee of the 
Toronto joint board; L. Marcovitz, manager 
of the Toronto organization, and Charles 
Tovey, manager of the organization in Hamil- 
ton. Controller James Simpson welcomed the 
delegates in the name of the City of Toronto, 
while Mr. J. 8. Woodsworth, M.P., extended 
a welcome on behalf of the political labour 
movement of Canada. 


After replying to the address of welcome, 
President Hillman reviewed the progress that 
had been made by the organization since the 
previous convention, especially in Canada. 
The president referred to a clause which had 
been inserted in their agreements as early as 
1911, providing for equal division: of work 
among all workers during times of depression. 
This clause was intended to prevent workers 
from being discharged and thrown out to in- 
crease the number of unemployed. As a jus- 
tification of this policy of the organization, 
President Hillman referred to the conference 
of industrialists called by President Hoover 
in 1929, when the President urged employers 
not to increase the number of unemployed by 
laying off more workpeople. He claimed that 
in this machine age it was absolutely essential 
to shorten the working day in order to give 
employment to the working population. As 
a further relief for unemployment President 
Hillman urged the extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Secretary-treasurer Joseph Schlossberg 
stated that there were three vital principles, 
which if carried to their logical conclusion, 
would give the workers a large measure of 
economic security and industrial democracy. 
These principles were: (1) Collective bargain- 
mg; (2) Reduction of the number of working 
hours per week; and (3) Compensation to the 
workers when the industry is unable to em- 
ploy them. Continuing his address, the secre- 
tary-treasurer gave a detailed report of con- 
ditions in the industry throughout the country. 


Resolutions adopted by the convention con- 
tained the following decisions :— 


That the general executive board continue 
its activities in co-operative housing; 

Extension of Amalgamated banks to various 
cities; 

Recreate! and athletic activities for the 
members; 

Publication by the national office of pamph- 
lets for distribution among the members of 
the organization and the labour movement 
as a whole; 

Establishment of a life insurance depart- 
ment; 

Establishment of an Amalgamated old age 
pension system; 

Protesting against alien registration legisla- 
tion in the United States; 

Authorizing the general executive board to 
submit to a referendum vote a proposition to 
increase the per capita tax at such time and to 
such amount as the general executive board 
may deem proper; . 

Instructing the general executive board to 
continue its effort to introduce the 40-hour 
week in the clothing industry; 

Protesting against the incarceration of 
Mooney and Billings; 

Thanking United States Senator Robert M.’ 
LaFollette, Jr., for his invaluable service in 
securing to American labour the right to or- 
ganize; 

Extension of unemployment insurance to 
all the organized clothing manufacturing mar- 
kets in the country; 

Calling for organization activities among 
clothing workers in the Province of Quebec. 

Some of the resolutions referred to the gen- 
eral executive board, after receiving the en- 
dorsation of the convention, were as follows: 

Instructing the general executive board to 
do its utmost towards the launching of a 
political party of the workers; 

Suggesting the establishment of JI Lavore 
(Italian organ of the organization) on a 
weekly basis; 

Recommending the establishment of an in- 
stitution for aged members; 

Urging the unionization of the shipping. 
clerks, stock clerks, and ticket sewers; 

Asking that wages in Hamilton be made 
to conform with those in Toronto. 

In the nominations for general officers, 
President Hillman and _ Secretary-treasurer 
Schlossberg were unanimously nominated to 
continue in office. The present general ex- 
ecutive board members were renominated, as 
were also some additional fifty delegates, the 
election to be held subsequently. 

Rochester, N.Y. was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1932. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 


MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN 


UNITED STATES 


EFERENCES to the unemployment in- 

surance scheme for the benefit of the 
employees in the men’s clothing industry in 
various manufacturing centres in the United 
States have appeared from time to time in the 
Laspour Gazette (December, 1929, page 1351; 
August, 1928, page 819; July, 1923, page 705, 
etc.). An account of the system from the date 
of its commencement to the present date 's 
given in the May issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the United States De- 
partment of Labour, as fiollows:— 


Since early in 1923 a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance has been in effect in the men’s 
clothing industry in Chicago. In 1928 similar 
systems were inaugurated in the Rochester 
(N.Y.) and New York City markets. The 
union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
whose members are the beneficiaries under 
these systems, states that more than 50,000 
employees are covered by the unemployment 
insurance in these three cities. 


Chicago—Under the original plan in Chi- 
cago the employers contributed 14 per cent 
of the weekly pay roll and the employees 
contributed at the same rate on their wages. 
The 1928 agreement, however, doubled the 
rate of the employers’ contribution, that of the 
employees remaining the same as before. This 
agreement remains in effect until May 1, 1931, 
unless changed by mutual action before that 
time. The benefits are paid at the expiration 
of each 6-month period, May to October and 
November to April, and are based on the un- 
employment experienced during that time, up 
to a maximum of 110 hours. The rate is 30 
per cent of $50 per week, so that the highest 
amount paid is $37.50. If the funds do not 
permit the payment of the full benefits the 
amounts may be proportionately reduced. 
From 20,000 to 25,000 workers benefit each six 
months. 

From May 1, 1923, when the first benefits 
were paid, until December 15, 1928, the 
amount disbursed in benefits totalled $4,025,- 
336.09. In May, 1929, some $370,000 was paid 
in benefits, and in November of the same year, 


$466,853.89. Thus, altogether, about $4,860,000 
has been disbursed in this city and about 
$500,000 more will be distributed this spring. 


New York—In the New York Market the 
whole cost is borne by the employers, who 
contribute weekly 14 per cent of the total 
cost of the labour employed both in their own 
shops and in those doing contract work for 
them. Contributions began September 1, 1928. 
Although the fund had not yet reached the 
stage at which regular payments of benefits 
could be begun, employment conditions were 
such in the spring of 1929 that the trustees, 
at the request of the union, appropriated 
$25,000 for relief among the needy, unem- 
ployed members. An additional $10,000 was 
later set aside for the same purpose. The 
maximum amount paid to any individual was 
$20. In this way many unemployed were as- 
sisted. In November, 1929, the trustees of 
the fund again found that some relief was 
necessary and therefore set aside $100,000 for 
unemployment relief. Similar action was 
taken again in the spring of 1930. It is stated 
in the Advance that altogether the sums so 
appropriated between April 11, 1929, and 
March 6, 1930, amounted to $305,000. 


Rochester—Under the Rochester agreement 
employers and employees contribute at the 
same rate—l4 per cent—but the employers’ 
contributions began May 1, 1928, while those 
of the workers did not begin until a year later. 
Shortly after the first relief payments were 
made in New York City similar action was 
taken in Rochester. In that city each needy 
member recommended for relief received $10. 
Payments of similar amounts were made in 
succeeding weeks until the $15,000 appropri- 
ated for the purpose was exhausted. 

It should be emphasized that these expen- 
ditures were emergency measures only. Nei- 
ther the Rochester nor the New York City 
fund has yet begun the payment of regular 
benefits, but the Advance of March 28, 1930, 
stated that regular payments would begin in 
Rochester on May 1 of this year and that 
about $100,000 would be disbursed. 


Coming Trade Union Conventions 


The following labour organizations will hold 
conventions in July at the places and on the 
dates mentioned: 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
Toronto, Ont., July 7. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Montreal, Que., July 14. 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont., July 14. 


Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont., July 19. 


International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union of North America, Bos- 
ton, Mass., July 21. 


International Stereotypers’ and _ Electro- 
typers’ Union, Indianapolis, Ind., July 21. 
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LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 


Summary of Proceedings of the 28th Annual Convention 


HE 28th annual convention of the Labour 
Educational Association of Ontario was 
‘held in Niagara Fails on May 24. The con- 
vention was marked by the retirement of W. 
Josaph T. Marks from the secretary-treasurer- 
ship, a positiom lhe had held since the forma- 
tion of the body in 1908. By a unanimous 
decision he was retained as honourary presi- 
dent, with a suitable honorarium for life. The 
delegates were welcomed to Niagara Falls by 
Mayor F. C. Swayzie, while Mr. Frank Healy, 
general organizer of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, tendered the welcome 
.of organized labour of the city. Others who 
spoke at the opening session were Mr. P. M. 
Draper, secretary-treasurer of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and Alderman 
Rod. Plant of Ottawa, president of the Labour 
Educational Association, the latter replying to 
the addresses of welcome. 

The report of the executive officers directed 
attention to the “serious situatiom with which 
the waige-earners of the province are faced at 
“the present time through the general ‘ speed- 
ing up’ of industry.” It was pointed out that 
Ontario being a large industrial province, with 
over nine thousand manufacturing plants, its 
mining, building and construction activities, 
was largely affected by present day industrial 
methods. In adidition, the tendency to refuse 
employment to workers of forty-five to fifty 
years of age was adding to the already per- 
wplexing problem of stabilizing employment. 

The executive urged that all affilhated organ- 
izations continue to press for establishment of 
state unemployment insurance. The report 
showed that officers of the association had 
been active throughout the year in furthering 
the cause of the trade union movement, hay- 
ing participated in several delegations before 
public bodies when labour’s claims were. sub- 
mitted. Protest had also been registered on 
behalf of the association against eniactmient 
of legislation providing for the reintroduction 
of election deposits by candidates in provincial 
elections, while members of the federal gov- 
ernment had been asked to adopt the draft 
fair wages bill submitted by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada.* 

Satisfaction was expressed at the number 
of active trade unionists elected to municipal 
councils in various sections of the province 





* This Draft Bill was found to contain pro- 
visions that would have been ultra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament, and the government 
instead brought in the legislation which was 
outlined in the Lasour GazeTre, April, 1930, 
page 383. 


during the past year, it being pointed out that 
much legislation more directly affecting the 
home life of wage-earners came within the 
jurisdiction of municipal government. 

The financial statement showed ihe associa- 
tion to be m a flourishing condition. Some 
twenty new affiliations were repcerted. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one dis- 
appreving of criticism by certain Canadian 
publications of the action of the Federal 
Immigration and Labour Departments for de- 
taining a number of Australian workers who 
were beimg imported into Canada for employ- 
ment in a new industry. The resolution also 
urged continued application of the provisions 
of Order in Council No. 1413 prohibiting entry 
of contract labour into the Dominion unless 
the required labour is not available in the 
country. 

The delegates approved of proposed amend- 
ments ‘to the Criminal Code making it a 
criminal offence, punishable by imprisonment, 
for parents or others in charge of children to 
leave them unprotected in any house or build- 
ing. 

A resolution asking that a provincial federa- 
tion of labour be established in Ontario was 
referred to the executive, with instructions to 
confer with the executive officers of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and report 
at the next convention of the association. 

Other resolutions adopted recommending as 
Pollows:—That the Ontario Legislature pass 
enabling legislation making the Federal In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act applicable 
in that province; 

Asking the International Union of the 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers to register its union label in Canada; 

An increase in court witness fees to at least 
an amount equal to jurymen’s fees; 

Establishment of properly organized health 
units in rural communities, and Federal 
and Provincial assistance for this purpose; 

That all affiliated bodies press for the eniact- 
ment of adequate building and fair wage by- 
laws in their respective municipahties; 

Asking the directors of McMaster University 
to establish a summer school for girls and 
women in industry; 

Stricter regulations governing homes and 
other institutions caring for immigrant 
children ; 

Condemning cadet training in the schools of 
Ontario and recommending a system of phy- 
sical training instead; 
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Legislation to provide that hours of dutty 
of drivers of motor transport vehicles be 
restricted to not miore than eight in any one 
day ; 

That the Minimum Wage Act be amended 
to bring male minors within its scope; 

That the Federal Government “overcome 
the impasse with respect to increase in salaries 
of letter carriers.” 

Another resolution requested the withdrawal 
of legislation enacted at the last session of the 
Onitario Legislature providing for cash deposits 
by candidates in provincial elections. It was 
stated that although this legislation had been 
adopted, the Prime Minister, at the request 
of organized labour, had agreed to withhold 
obtaining Royal Assent for the measure in 
order to ascertain whether it met with public 


CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT IN 


66 ERE is prima facie evidence that a 

cotton mill can be in the North, can 
pay relatively high wages, can work decent 
hours, can deal with organized labour, and still 
can not only survive but prosper in the midst 
of a long-continued and general depression in 
its industry.” 

In the foregoing sentence the New Repub- 
lic, January 1, 1930, commented upon three 
addresses before the Taylor Society at New 
York last December, delivered respectively by 
J. Foster Smith, agent of the company in 
question; John P. O’Connell, secretary and 
business manager of the union concerned (the 
United Textile Workers of America, Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts) ; and Francis Goodell, an industrial 
engineer engaged to help in solving the prob- 
lems confronting the industry. These ad- 
dresses were reprinted in the Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, April, 1980. The mill re- 
ferred to is the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany of Salem, manufacturers of Pequot 
sheets and pillow cases. This concern was 
founded in 1839, and since that time the com- 
pany’s relations with its employees had been 
generally friendly in character. Mr. J. Foster 
Smith, after a survey of the early history of 
the mill, went on to describe the recent de- 
velopment as follows:— 


“As is bound to happen in all human rela- 
tions, so at the Naumkeag in the first seventy- 
five years there had been a few inevitable 
differences of one sort or another. None of 
them was of any particular moment resulting 
in material losses in production and wages to 
the two parties at odds. It was not until the 
fall of 1919 that a real walk-out occurred— 
just eighty years after the establishment of 
the company. This strike, precipitated by « 
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approval. The resolution was adopted, with 
instructions to the secretary to communicate 
with all trades and labour councils in the 
province urging them to seek the withdrawal 
of the legislation. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, E. W. A. O’Dell, Hamilton; vice- 
president, Larry O'Connell, Toronto; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ald. Rod. Plant, Ottawa; ex- 
ecutive fboard, F. Ackerknechit, Kitchener; 
Wm. Parsons, St. Thomas; R. Foxcroft, 
London; A. Donald Dear, Ottawa; F. Maxted, 
Hamilton; J. W. Sniowball, Toronto; A. Med- 
ley, Guelph; Chas. Bailey, Mimico; B. 8. 
MecSween, Niagara Falls; Peter Grant, St. 
Catharines; W. Caplen, Thorold. . 

The Association decided to meet in Guelph 
in 1981. 


A NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE MILL 


demand for an increase in wages which the 
management could not then grant, lasted sev- 
eral weeks, and was marked by a total absence 
of discord or disturbance. It was amicably 
settled to the satisfaction of all concerned 
after a number of conferences between the 
management and the representatives of the 
Union. With the resumption of work began 
a closer co-operation between employer and 
employee, and a united effort for quantity 
and quality production. Added to this was 
a sincere effort on both sides to eliminate, or 
at least alleviate, the causes of friction, mis- 
understanding, resentment, which are bound 
to occur in an industry employing two thou- 
sand five hundred hands, and obviously out 
of the individual control of the general man- 
ager. A punctilious regard for seniority rights 
was exercised, which helped the morale tre- 
mendously. 


“A further extension of the co-operative 
spirit came about when the management and 
the Union, through their legally qualified offi- 
cers, signed an agreement, the main object of 
which is the removal, as far as possible, of all 
causes for misunderstanding and friction, and 
the promotion to the greatest possible degree 
of a mutual helpfulness between the two or- 
ganizations. 

“The agreement recognizes the desirability 
of the trade unions, the spirit of co-operation 
in promoting the continued and successful op- 
eration of the mills; pledges the co-operation 
of employees in effecting such economies in 
manufacturing as may be brought about by 
the introduction of improved machinery; pro- 
vides for a proper and orderly holding of con- 
ferences in the event of differences which may 
arise in the natural course of the operations 
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of the mill and bleachery, and further pro- 
vides for regular meetings between the man- 
agement and the representatives of the Union 
—an eminently fair agreement which has 
worked out excellently.” 

In the concluding portion of his address Mr. 
Smith anticipated that the effects of the new 
employee co-operation plan in industry would 
be far-reaching. “In the old days,” he said, 
“employer and employee each regarded the 
other as a natural and inevitable enemy. 
Happily this condition is now in a fair way 
toward the discard. We are on the threshold 
of a new era. There are more steps to climb 
before easy going is reached, but it is with 
a most sanguine feeling of the ultimate success 
of our employer-worker co-operative effort 
that we present this picture of our progress 
to date.” 

Mr. J. P. O’Connell, the Union secretary, 
described the origin and development of the 
movement as follows:— 


“Tn June, 1918, a strike occurred within the 
Naumkeag spinning and carding department, 
employing three hundred workers. A _ local 
union was organized and chartered in the 
United Textile Workers of America, and the 
machinery for dealing with the management 
established. Agreement was reached at the 
end of five days to return to work and sub- 
mit the entire controversy to arbitration under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Arbitration. 

“In the fall of 1919, 75 per cent of all work- 
ers were members of the Union, and demanded 
its recognition with collective bargaining in its 
fullest sense plus a general increase in wages. 
After a seven weeks’ strike, a conference was 
called, and the management and the Union 
officials agreed upon: (1) recognition of the 
Union; (2) a minimum wage for women; (3) 
collective bargaining; (4) withdrawal of the 
wage increase; (5) a system of dues collec- 
tion within the mill, and (6) the establishment 
of a shop committee and foreman conferences 
to adjust grievances. A remarkable thing 
about these two early struggles was the spirit 
manifested by both sides. Neither side is 
to-day ashamed or embarrassed by any act of 
its membership. 


“Mr. J. Foster Smith on both occasions 
closed the plant and never resorted to injunc- 
tions, yellow-dog contracts, or other methods 
used to destroy the effectiveness of the Union. 
The Union membership lkewise took a re- 
sponsible attitude toward such management 
problems as the creating of standards of wages 
and working conditions, consultation on dis- 
charges, adjustment of grievances between 
foremen and shop committees. This was con- 
sidered reasonable because it was believed 


that such an attitude would assist in improv- 
ing morale and in stimulating a real everyday 
interest in jobs. And it did. 

“Next followed an agreement to accept 
seniority rule as a means of still further im- 
proving morale. It is believed that honest 
effort in quality and quantity production is 
rendering faithful service, and is entitled to 
reward in the form of promotion as well as in 
security of job. 

“The next co-operative step was reduced 
to writing in the form of an open covenant. 
We believe the agreement between the United 
Textile Workers of America and the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company to be an em- 
bodiment of the striving toward industrial pro- 
gress.” 

A full account of the new co-operative ar- 
rangement from the technician’s point of view, 
was given by Mr. Francis Goodell, industrial 
engineer, who considered that certain features 
of the agreement above described are “ per- 
haps unprecedented developments in indus- 
trial history.” 


——— 


A five-day week has gone into effect in the 
plumbing and steam fitting trades at Vic- 
toria, B.C. In future plumbers will have the 
whole of Saturday and Sunday off, while the 
rate of pay will remain at the former scale 
of $1.12 per hour. Some time ago, the plumb- 
ing trade at Victoria made a demand that a 
forty-hour week be enforced, and that the 
scale of wages of $8.89 per day be raised to a 
flat rate of $10 per day. The agreement to 
institute a forty-hour week has just been 
completed, granting an additional four hours 
of free time to the plumbing trade, but the 
scale of pay remains unchanged. The Con- 
tract Record states that non-union plumbers 
are not in agreement with the plumbers’ 
union in the demand for a 40-hour week and 
a $10 rate, and in order to allow union men 
to compete with these non-union plumbers, 
the union has made concession allowing its 
men to do jobbing work on Saturdays at the 
regular rate of pay. 


About 8 miles of cement sidewalks were 
laid last year in Vancouver by day labour, 
the cost of the work having been about one 
cent and a half less than by contract labour. 
This year, it is stated, about one-third of 
such work in the city is being done directly 
by the Engineering Department, this being 
all that the department can carry out with 
its present equipment. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


N account of the second annual conven- 
tion of the Province of Quebec Safety 
League, held at Montreal early this month, 
will be given in the next issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Shorter Hours for Motor-Truck Drivers 


The Hon. George S.’ Henry, Minister of 
Highways of Ontario, informed the Motor 
Truck Owners’ Association at their annual 
convention at Toronto in May that he was 
considering the advisability of framing legis; 
lation to limit the number of hours of work 
of motor truck drivers. “Many serious high- 
way accidents,’ he said, “are due to truck 
drivers having had insufficient rest. In the 
interests of public safety, truck owners should 
see to it their drivers are not forced to work 
an unreasonable number of hours in the 
twenty-four. I have had several conferences 
with Attorney-General W. H. Price about 
this matter, and it has been decided that 
some legislation along this line will be needed 
if accidents arising from this cause occur as 
frequently in the future as they have in the 
past.” 


“Safest Mill’? Competition in Pulp and Paper 
Industry 


In previous issues of the LAsour GAZETTE 
references have been made to the safety 
competition conducted under the auspices of 
the Pulp and Paper Magazine. This contest 
is held semi-annually, and is for the purpose 
of ascertaining the “safest mill in Canada” 
in the pulp and paper industry. The compe- 
tition is divided into two classes—Class A for 
the larger, and Class B for the smaller plants. 
The results of the contest for the period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1929, were announced 
in the May 8 issue of the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine, the winner of the safety trophy in 


Class A group being the Canada Power and: 


Paper Corporation at Grand’Mére, Quebec. 
During the duration of the contest, this com- 
pany had only 5 non-fatal accidents, involv- 
ing a total time loss of 19 days. In the 
second place was the Canadian International 
Paper Company at Hawkesbury, Ontario, 
with 8 non-fatal accidents, involving a time 
loss of 74 days; while the British Columbia 
Pulp and Paper Company at Port Alice, B.C., 
was third, with 11 non-fatal accidents and a 
time loss of 1854 days. © 

In Class B, the Provincial Paper Mills, 
Limited, Mille Roches, Ontario, won first 
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place with 2 non-fatal accidents, involving a 
loss of 262 days. Price Brothers & Company, 
Limited, Jonquiére, Quebec, came second 
with 3 non-fatal accidents and 24 days lost 
time, and Provincial Paper Limited, Thorold, 
Ontario, with 4 non-fatal accidents and 52 
days lost time, took third place. 


Coal-Dust Explosions in Mines. 


Dr. George 8. Rice, chief mining inspector 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, de- 
scribes the causes and effects of coal-dust 
explosions in mines, and makes recommenda- 
tions for their prevention, in a pamphlet 
published recently by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, from which the 
following information is taken. 

There is practically no bituminous coal 
mine that does not make enough coal dust 
to produce a dust cloud of sufficient density 
to ignite and to propagate an explosion if 
the coal dust is not neutralized by inert mat- 
ter or so wet as to be mud. 

Anthracite dust with less than 10 per cent 
of total combustible is not found to be ex- 
plosive in air, even though small percentages 
of methane are present. The dust of bitu- 
minous coals in non-rock-dusted mines is al- 
ways explosive, the differences of degree de- 
pending upon the freedom of the coal fron 
moisture and ash, and upon natural inclusions- 
The dust of sub-bituminous coals, those 
formerly called black lignite, is explosive 
when fine and dry, but where, as is usually 
the case in sub-bituminous mines, the coal 
contains a large amount of moisture and is 
coarse, it is less easily ignited in air. The 
dust of lignite or brown coal is seldom found 
in condition to propagate an explosion im 
mines, as the moisture content—50 to 60 per 
cent in the mine—is usually far too high to 
form a dust cloud; but when the coal dust is 
artificially dried, as for briquetting or 
powdered fuel, it is highly explosive in air.. 

A coal-dust explosion is a very rapid in- 
flammation and in the open air usually does 
no harm, although even in the open air there 
have been accidents where men have not got 
away quickly enough to escape the flame 
passing through a cloud of coal dust. Wher 
the coal dust is confined, as in small chambers: 
or conduits or in the passages of mines, the 
heated gases cannot escape, pressure is built 
up, and the inflammation becomes arm ex~ 
plosion. There is no exact boundary be~ 
tween an inflammation of coal dust in air ane 
a coal-dust explosion. To start an exnloswr, 
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a dust cloud must have been raised by blast- 
ing with explosives, by the ignition of a body 
of fire damp, or perhaps by the wreckage of 
a trip of loaded mine cars. 


Precautions—Dr. Rice discusses fully the 
physical, chemical and mechanical factors and 
the phenomena to be observed in coal dust 
explosions, and gives a summary of past in- 
vestigations of explosion disasters. He con- 
cludes by enumerating the precautions that 
should be taken to prevent explosions, as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Thoroughly ventilate every part of the 
mine. Use enough splits of the air current, 
divided near the intake shaft if possible, to 
avoid working places being on the return air. 

2. In any mine, gassy or slightly gassy, con- 
trol the ventilation by sampling and analyz- 
ing the return of each split daily; moreover, 
see that the inspectors use safety lamps, Bur- 
rell gas indicators, or other permissible equi- 
valent. 

3. Seal all abandoned working places with 
strong fireproof stoppings; also seal those that 
may not be worked for a long time and can- 
not be thoroughly ventilated and inspected. 
This latter recommendation of the Bureau of 
Mines, presented as a formal decision of 
policy, is a very important part of any pro- 
zram of mine safety. 

4. Use electric trolleys and bare power lines 
pr imperfectly insulated electric conductors in 
gassy mines or slightly gassy mines in pure in- 
take air only, and never in the return air. 

5. Employ thorough rock dusting in all 
bituminous and sub-bituminous mines. Rock 
dust should be distributed in every entry, air 
course, and room. In rooms that have been 
stopped the rock dusting should extend to the 
face and over the gob. In active workings 
rock dustings should extend at least to within 
40 feet of the face. It is desirable that the 
miners in every working place be supplied 
with a pile of rock dust so that they may dis- 
tribute it from time to time as the face ad- 
vances, in addition to the rock dust that may 
be scattered periodically by rock-dusting 
machines or rock-dust crews. 

6. Rock dust any place where the samples 
gathered regularly show that the incom- 
bustible content of the dust from the rib or 
floor (including ash of the coal, natural and 
artificial rock dusting, and moisture) falls be- 
low 55 per cent, so that an average of at least 
65 per cent may be maintained throughout 
the mine. This recommendation is urgently 
made by the Bureau of Mines. 

A report by Dr. Rice on two coal mine dis- 
asters in Alberta in 1926, due to explosions of 
coal dust, was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrts, 
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March, 1927, page 281; and a report by the 
same authority on the occurrence of “bumps” 
in the Springhill Mines, undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Government of Nova Scotia, was 
outlined in the issue of February, 1925, page 
161. 


“Accident Facts” in United States 


The National Safety Council (United 
States) has published in its Public Safety 
Series a pamphlet entitled ‘ Accident Facts, 
1929.” The statistics presented relate prin- 
cipally to 1928 and previous years. It is 
stated that accidents of all kinds took the 
lives of approximately 96,000 persons in 1928, 
according to the most complete records now 
available. This represents an increase of 3:1 
per cent over 1927, when 93,078 persons met 
accidental death, and also an increase over 
1927 in the death rate per 100,000 population. 
The 1927 rate itself was the first in seven years 
to show a decline. In that year the rate for 
the United States was 78-4, as compared with 
78-7 in 1926. The last previous year in which 
a decline occurred was 1921. Since then there 
had been a steady increase except in 1924, 
when the rate was exactly the same as in 
1923. 


The death rate per 100,000 population, from 
all accidents, decreased from 85-5 in 1913 to 
68-7 in 1921, but since 1921 an increase to 
78-4 has occurred. The decrease from 1913 
to 1921 was 20 per cent; the increase from 
1921 to 1927 was 14 per cent. Automobile 
accidents only, experienced an increase in 
death rate from 1913 to 1921 of 195 per cent, 
and also an increase of 71 per cent from 1921 
to 1927. 


Industrial Accidents—The pamphlet con- 
tains information as to accidents by causes, 
age, sex, principal types, severity, etc. The 
last section treats of industrial accidents. 
Estimates of the number of industrial fatal- 
ities in 1928 range from 20,000 to 25,000. In 
the absence of exact information 24,000 such 
deaths are estimated to have occurred in the 
United States during 1928. While informa- 
tion on non-fatal injuries is even less com- 
plete than that for fatalities, it is generally 
agreed that there are not less than 130 non- 
fatal “lost time” injuries for each industrial 
fatality, so that the total number of non- 
fatal injuries probably reaches about three 


and one-quarter million per year. 


The cost of industrial accidents has been 
the subject of extensive investigation by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Using the Bureau’s study as a basis it is esti- 
mated that the cost of industrial accidents in 
1928 was $1,000,000,000. 
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“There is a wide difference between the low 
and the high rates, both for frequency and 
severity. In 1928, for example, establishments 
reporting from the cement industry had a 
combined frequency rate of 7-47, contrasted 
with a frequency rate of 67:78 in the mining 
industry. The severity rates show wide differ- 
ences also, from -66 for textile firms to 10°67 
for the mining industry. While there is some 
variation in ranking of the various industries 
over a series of years, the positions held by 
particular sections from one year to another 
are stable enough to emphasize the differences 
in inherent hazards that really distinguish one 
industry from another.” 


Regulations for Use of Electricity in Mines 
in Quebec 


An Order in Council of the Province of 
Quebec, approved on May 10, gave effect to 
new regulations governing the use of electricity 
In mines and quarries in the province. The 
regulations, which were adopted on the recom- 
-mendation of the Minister of Mines of Quebec, 
are for the punpose of insuring the sanitary 
condition and safety of works in mines, so 
as to proteci the life and health of the work- 
ers. The regulations contain general rules, 
as well as rules governing grounding, working 
space about electrical equipment, guarding live 
parts, storage batteries, transformers, con- 
ductors, fuses, cutouts and switches, motor 
control devices, lighting of primary stations, 
fire fighting appliances, lighting fixtures, trol- 
leys and portable apparatus, cranes and ele- 
vators, telephones, transmission lines and the 
use of electricity in underground operations. 


Skin Diseases due to Industry 


An article on Dermatosis is contributed to 
the May issue of the Industrial Health Bulle- 
tin, published by the New York State De- 
partment of Labour, by Robert S. McBirney, 
M.D., medical inspector of factories. “ Derma- 
tology,” he states, “is another interesting sub- 
ject which has joined the march of industrial 
hazards to a new position in the realm of un- 
known peaks which must be confronted and 
conquered by the students of industrial 
safety.” 

The information obtained from what records 
are available shows that dermatitis (inflam- 
mation of the skin), takes the lead as a popu- 
lar diagnosis. Following this comes eczema. 
The term eczema originally denoted skin 
diseases in shopkeepers, masons, washerwomen, 
cooks and other domestics. The origin of the 
so-called eczemas is either from without the 
body, or from within. Those from “ without” 
are becoming more numerous because better 
known; they are entirely occupational, and are 
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wholly dependent upon outside, obvious and 
well known substances. Such a group is en- 
titled to a special differentiation. 

The importance of dermatosis in the list of 
industrial hazards is shown by the following 
figures. Of 247 cases of occupational disease 
that were compensated in Massachusetts in 
1927, 89 were due to dermatosis. In Ohio, in 
1928, 894 out of 1,118 cases of industrial 
diseases, were cases of dermatosis. In New 
Jersey in the same year, there were 70 cases 
out of’ 232. 

The annual report of the Chief Medical 
Inspector of Factories for England and Wales 
for the year 1928 shows that there were re- 
ported 662 cases of dermatitis, while during the 
same period of time 1,029 persons actually re- 
ceived compensation for this disease. This 
figure is conceded to be far below the actual 
number of dermatosis throughout the country. 
The causative agents of the disease are enu- 
merated in the English report as follows:— 
alkalies; oil; dyes; acids; sugar; French 
polish; kerosine; turpentine and substitutes; 
dough; accelerators; gasoline and naphtha; 
wood dusts; methylated spirits; nickel com- 
pounds. Industries in which these diseases 
were contracted were:—engineering; chemical 
works; dye and calico printing; French polish- 
ing and staining; rubber works; labouring ; 
plating; metal works; baking confectionery ; 
painting; cotton trade; sugar confectionery ; 
wood work; biscuit making. 





The Lasour GazerTe correspondent at Nel- 
son, B.C., reported a somewhat serious condi- 
tion of unemployment as prevailing in the 
district during May. The situation was re- 
lieved to some extent, however, by the con- 
struction of a branch line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway round Kootenay Lake, em- 
ploying about 1,000 men. This work is ex- 
pected to be completed in November. Other 
local work includes the building of a road 
at Rosebery, and the reconstruction of the 
Nelson power plant and lines. Renewed ac- 
tivity at the Trail smelter was expected, but 
had not begun during the month. 





The Winnipeg School Board, at a meeting 
on June 11, gave notice that the contracts 
of employment of married women as teachers 
would terminate on December 31. The reason 
for this decision was stated as being that most 
of the married employees have other means 
of support. However, if any married woman 
can satisfy the Board that her services should 
be retained her case will receive individual 
attention. The Board also expressed its dis- 
approval, in view of the prevalence of unem- 
ployment, of the practice of employees in 
accepting remunerative work during vacations. 
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ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Proceedings at Seventeenth Annual Convention 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and Canada 
was held in Louisville, Kentucky, May 20-23. 
The convention opened on May 20 with an 
informal dinner, tendered by the Kentucky 
Department of Labour. In the absence of 
Mr. Newton Bright, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Labour and Statistics of Kentucky, 
owing to illness, Mr. KE. F. Seiller, chief labour 
inspector of the State, presided. The address 
of welcome was delivered by Mayor Wm. B. 
Harrison of Louisville, which was replied to 
by Miss Maud Swett, of Wisconsin, president 
of the association. An address on “ Some 
Lines of Attack Upon thie Problems of Un- 
employment” was given by Mr. Paul Douglas, 
acting director, Swarthmore Unemployment 
Study, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

The roll call at the morning session on May 
21, which was presided over by Miss Maud 
Swett, the president, showed nineteen state 
and one provincial departments represented 
as well as the Federal Departments of Labour 
of Canada and the United States, the dele- 
gates numbering 50. Following the address of 
the president the customary committees were 
appointed. The report of the  secretary- 
freasurer showed a cash balance of $392.65. 
Reports were also given on new legislation 
from member states and provinces. A reso- 
lution was adopted in favour of the United 
States bemg represented on any committee 
which may be appointed to deal with the 
question of calenidar reform. 

The convention endorsed the principle of 
collection and publication of employment and 
payroll figures by industries, and declared (1) 
fhat in order to secure comparability of figures 
such collection and publication should be on 
the same general lines as those now collected 
by the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
fics and by a number of the leading industrial 
states, and (2) that in order to avoid duplica- 
tion all states collecting such reports should 
co-operate with the United States Bureau on 
the same basis as now in effect between the 
federal bureau and the nine co-operating 
states. 

The afternoon session on May 21 was given 
over to the question of uniformity in labour 
legislation, Gen. Le Roy Sweetser, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Labour of Massachu- 
#cfts, presidmg. Mr. Leifer Magnusson, United 


States representative of the International 
Labour Office, read’ a paper on “Some Prob- 
lems and Methods of State Uniform Labour 
Legislation,” followed by a paper prepared 
by Mr. Newton Bright, commissioner, De- 
partmentt of Agriculture, Labour and Statistics 
of Kentucky, on “ Need for Uniformity in 
Labour-Industrial Relation Laws and Adimin- 
istration,” but read by Mr. John W. Rogers, 
a memlber of the staff of the Kentucky de- 
partment. 

Dr. Eugene Patton, director of the Bureau 
of Statistics and Information, Department of 
Labour of the State of New York, presided 
at the morning session on May 22, the sub- 
ject for discussion being “ Factory Inspection, 
Safety and Sanitation,” which included specific 
methods of factory inspection——(a) safe prac- 
tices, (b) safety equipment, (c) safety regula- 
tions and (d) how to secure compliance. Two 
papers on the subject were contributed (1) 
By Jamies L. Gernon, director of the Bureau 
of Inspection, Department of Labour of New 
York, and (2) By Thomas C. Devine, chief 
of the Dnvision of Factory Inspection, De- 


partment of Industrial Relations of Ohio. The 


discussion on the papers was led by James 
Ballantyne, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, followed by M. F. Nicholson, Ten- 
nessee; James Reagin, Indiana; Harry Immel, 
Pennsylvania; and Henry McColl, of Minne- 
sota. At this session Dr. John B. Andrews, 
secretary, American Association for Labour 
Legislation, delivered an address on “ Major 
Issues in Labour Law Enforcement.” 

At the afternoon session on May 22, at 
which Mr. W. A. Rooksberry, commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labour of Arkansas, pre- 
sided, reports were presented by represent- 
atives of the Association of Governmental 
Officials in Industry serving on safety code 
committees. Dr. P. G. Agnew, secretary of 
American Standards Association of New York 
City, addressed the delegates on “State and 
National Aspects of the Saifety Code Move- 
ment.” Mr. Chas. Baldwin, assistant com- 
missioner of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statisties, presented a report as chair- 
man of the committee of the association ap- 
pointed to urge states to adopt American 
Standards Association standards. Following a 
general discussion, led by Mr. John Roach, 
assistant commissioner, Department of Labour 
of New Jersey, the report was adopted. 
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The presiding officer at the evening session 
on the same day was Miss Mary Anderson, 
director of the Women’s Bureau; United States 
Department of Labour, at which the topic for 
consideration was “ Administration of Labour 
Laws for Women and Children.” An address 
was given by Miss Freida Miller, director of 
the Bureau of Women in Industry of New 
York, on “Reasons for Labour Laws Pro- 
tecting Women and Children.” Mr. da. . 
Seiller, chief labour inspector of Kentucky, 
read a paper on “ Problems Confronting an 
Inspector,” following which a general dis- 
cussion took place on certain phases of factory 
inspection legislation. 

“Trends of Problems in Industry ” was the 
topic for the concluding session, at which 
Mr. James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy minister 
of labour for Ontario, president, Mr. Frank 
J. Plant, chief, Labour Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Labour of Canada, gave 4 
paper on “ Methods of Adjusting Industrial 
Disputes in Canada” (The full text of the 
paper appears elsewhere in this issue). This 
was followed by an address by Mr. John T. 
Murphy, attorney-at-law, of Covington, Ky., 
in which the speaker outlined the advance of 
legislation in the United States designed to 
assist in the settlement of industrial disputes 
in that country. “Age and Employability ” 
was the subject. of an address by Mr. B. C. 
Seiple, commissioner of employment for the 
City of Cleveland, Ohio. At paper prepared 
by Mr. Russell J. Eldridge, director of the 
Bureau of Employment, Department of La- 


bour of New Jersey, on “ Labour Camps” 
was read by Dr. Chas. Blunt, commissioner of 
Labour of New Jersey. 

Subsequently a business session was held, 
presided over by the president, at which the 
reports of committees were presented. It was 
decided to amend the constitution to provide 
for associate membership in the association. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President, James H. H. Ballantyne, deputy 
minister, Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont. 

First vice-president, W. A. Rooksberry, com- 
missioner, Bureau of Labour and Statustics, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Second vice-president, General E. LeRoy 
Sweetser, commissioner, Department of La- 
bour and Industries, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Third vicespresident, Dr. Eugene B. Pat- 
ton, director, Bureau of Statistics and Infonm- 


ation, Department of Labour, New York, Nas 


Fourth vice-president, T. E. Whittaker, com- 
missioner, Department of Commerce and 
Labour, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Fifth vice-president, Miss Maud Swett, field 
directot, Woman and Child Labour, Indus- 
trial Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary-treasurer, Miss Louise E. Schutz, 
superintendent, Division of Woman and 
Children, Industrial Commission, St.. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Boston, Massachusetts, was chosen as the 
convention city for 1931. 





Working Hours of Retail Clerks 


The Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Guelph, Ontario, at a meeting early in June, 
unanimously approved a proposal for a Satur- 
day half-holiday for retail stores in Canada 
throughout the year. The Dominion and 
Provincial Retail Merchants’ Organizations 
will be asked to make this recommendation 
to the governments concerned. A memoran- 
dum on the subject pointed out that in- 
dustrial working hours, also legal and bank- 
ing hours, have been shortened considerably, 
and while retail store hours have also been 
shortened, in recent years nothing of conse- 
quence has been accomplished along these 
lines. 7 

“Retailers, a few years ago, established, 
in a hit or miss fashion, a half holiday for 
their staff during the summer months. Un- 
fortunately this is not uniformly recognized 
among the many towns and cities, either as 


to the number of months or the day in the 
week. This voluntary system of closing, as 
at present in force, is a failure, because it 
causes confusion to the urban, rural and 
tourist shoppers. Such a holiday should be 
enforced over the whole of the Dominion on 
the same half day for the same period of 
months, and we feel that the only way this 
can be satisfactorily accomplished is by legis- 
lation. Retail store hours are unnecessarily 
long. We can give excellent service to the 
public, and more humane treatment to staff, 
with shorter hours. The trend of the times 
is in this direction. Retail stores have not 
kept pace in recent years. The time is ripe 
for action. It will give to these workers more 
sunshine and better health. It will improve 
working conditions and improve the retail 
business.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fourteenth Conference 


HE Fourteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened at Geneva on 
June 10, and isstillin session as this issue goes 
to press. An account of the proceedings will be 
given in the July issue. The names of the 
Canadian delegates, and the agenda of the 
Conference were noted in the last issue (page 
547). The main subjects under consideration 
were (z) Forced labour; (2) Hours of work 
of salaried employees; and (3) Hours of work 
in coal mines. 


Annual Report of the Director 


The annual report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office was issued shortly 
before the Fourteenth Conference. It is in 
two volumes; the first contains a review of the 
activities of the International Labour Organi- 
zation in 1929; the second comprises a sum- 
mary of the annual reports, presented under 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles by 
Governments which have ratified Conventions, 
on the measures taken to give effect to the 
Conventions. The first part of this Report 
presents a complete picture of the life of the 
International Labour Organization during the 
tenth year of its existence. It shows the pro- 
gress made in the consolidation of the Organi- 
zation, both internally and externally; it 
describes how the Organization fulfilled its 
mission as an institution for the collection and 
distribution of information on labour matters; 
it presents a survey of the growth of ratifi- 
cation of Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference; it gives a review 
of the changes in the economic situation during 
1929; it outlines the developments which took 
place in connection with hours of work, in- 
dustrial hygiene and safety, the protection of 
women and children, factory inspection, social 
insurance, wages, unemployment, living con- 
ditions, the right of association, conciliation 
and arbitration, and’ all the other problems 
which come within the ambit of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


The Fourteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, as noted above, has before 
it for discussion the question of hours of work 
in coal mines, and a report on this subject 
by the International Labour Organization. 
Note was made in the Lasour Gazerte, 
November, 1929, (page 1251) of the action of 
the Ass*mbly of the League of Nations in 


referring this question to the Organization. 
Considering that the serious depression in the 
coal industry called for urgent measures, the 


Assembly suggested that the Governing Body 


of the International Labour Office should con- 
vene at an early date a Preparatory Technical 
Conference to decide what questions relating 
to conditions of employment in coal mines 
might best be included in the agenda of the 
International Labour Conference of 1930, with 
a view to arriving at practical International 
agreement. This rapid procedure appeared 
possible in view of the fact that the Inter- 
national Labour Organization had been con- 
ducting enquiries for some years into the 
hours, wages and conditions of work in coal 
mines. The Preparatory Technical Conference 
was duly convened and met in Geneva from 
January 6 to 18, 1980, and recommended that 
the discussion of a Convention on hours of 
work in coal mines should be placed on the 
agenda of the 1930 Session of the Conference. 
At the same time, a number of definite pro- 
visions, on which agreement had been reached, 
were referred to the Governing Body. The 
Governing Body decided, at its February 
Session, to include the question in the agenda 
of the Fourteenth Session, leaving the Confer- 
ence to decide whether a final decision may be 
reached at this Session. 

The report which the Office has just pub- 
lished consist of two parts: an analysis of the 
deliberations of the Preparatory Technical 
Conference, and a survey of the considerations 
on which the Draft Convention appended to 
the report was based. The Draft Convention, 
which was prepared by the Office, provides 
that in all coal mines work shall be so 
organized that the time spent in the mine by 
any workers does not exceed 74 hours in the 
day and 45 hours in the week. Provision is 
made, however, for a transitional period of 
three years during which the time spent in 
the mine may be 73 hours a day and 463 
hours a week. 

The term “time spent in the mine” is de- 
fined as the period between the time when 
the worker enters the cage in order to descend 
and the time when he leaves the cage after 
reascending. Collective methods of calculating 
the time spent in the mine are recognized ex- 
ceptionally, on the understanding that they 
shall be abandoned as soon as possible. Pro- 
vision is made for the suspension of the Con- 
vention in certain circumstances. In accord- 
ance with a suggestion of the Preparatory 
Technical Conference, the Draft Convention 
provides that the annual reports to be sub- 
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mitted under. Article 408 of the Treaty shall 
be examined each year by a special committee 
consisting of one Government representative, 
one employers’ representative and one work- 
ers representative of each country ratifying 
the Convention. 


Forty-Eighth Session of the Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its forty-eighth session at 
Paris from April 24, to 29, 1980. By invitation 
of the French Giovernment, this meeting was 
held in the city in which the first European 
session was held some ten years ago. Natur- 
ally, the occasion was taken to assess the re- 
sults of the first ten years’ work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, and the speeches 
made successively by Mr. Pierre Laval, French 
Minister of Labour, by Miss Bondfield, British 
Minister of Labour, by Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
Chairman of the Governing Body, by repre- 
sentatives of the employers’, workers’ and 
Government groups on the Governing Body, 
and finally by Mr. Albert Thomas, Director 
of the Office, left no room fior doubt that 
during the past decade much has been accom- 
plished, even if much still remains to be done. 

During the course of the discussion of the 
Director’s Report on the work of the Organi- 
zation since the last Session, Miss Bondfield 
made a statement in which she referred to the 
time when the International Labour Organi- 
zation was set up ten years ago, and announced 
on behalf of her Government that an Hours 
of Employment Bill had been laid before the 
House of Commons, and that if this Bill were 
passed it would enable Great Britain to ratify 
the Washington Hours Convention. 

The principal decisions taken at this meet- 
ing may be summarized as follows:— 


Non-ratification of Conventions—tThe Inter- 
national Labour Office was authorized to send 
annually to the Governments of the States 
Members a brief report embodying the ex- 
planations sent to it by Government which 
have encountered difficulties in ratifying Con- 
ventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. 


Revision of Conventions—It was decided 
to adjourn the consideration on until next 
session of the decennial reports on eight Con- 
ventions which, by 1981, will have been in 
operation for ten years, and with respect to 
one of which—the Hours Convention—the 
Swedish Government had submitted proposals 
for revision. 


Free City of Danzig—The Governing Body 
decided, with the support of the representa- 
tives of Germany and Poland, to request the 
Council of the League of Nations to consult 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
with regard to an application from the Free 
City of Danzig for admission to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


Maritime Questions—The Governing Body 
considered the conditions under which the 
second discussion should be held of the mari- 
time questions examined, on first discussion, 
by the Maritime Session of the International 
Labour Conference last October. While re- 
serving full liberty of action in regard to 
future procedure for dealing with maritime 
questions, the Governing Body decided to 
authorize the Office to consult a preparatory 
technical maritime committee, representing 
Governments, shipowners and seamen, during 
1981, on the questions already considered on 
first discussion. The Governing Body will 
decide later, in the light of the proceedings of 
this committee, whether those questions should 
be submitted to a General Session or to a 
special Maritime Session of the Conference. 


Publications of the Office 


A further series of brochures of “ Occupation 
and Health”, the Encylopaedia of Hygiene, 
Pathology and Social Welfare which is in 
course of publication by the International 
Labour Office, has just appeared. 

The International Labour Office has just 
published a supplementary volume containing 
the American section of the “ International 
Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law” 
for the year 1928. In this volume the de- 
Scription of the organization of the judiciary 
in the United States, which was given last 
year, has been retained and extended by a 
short survey of the powers of American Courts 
to declare labour laws unconstitutional and 
of the effects of anti-trust legislation on labour 
law. As in the previous year, noteworthy de- 
cisions will be found in the sections “Right 
of Association” and “Labour Disputes.” 
Special interest attaches to a comparison 
between the decisions concerning compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents under Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, which are given in the 
section “Social Insurance,” and other decisions 
contained in the section “Individual Con- 
tracts”? in which the claim far damages was 
based on Common Law or on the Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act. This supplementary 
volume also contains the Index of the main 
volume. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1930 


de HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1, was 7,208, their em- 
ployees numbering 976,224 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


March was 1,719, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 206,326 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning May, 1930, as Reported by 
the Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated reports from 7,208 firms who reported 
a decidedly upward movement in employ- 
ment on May 1; the payrolls of these em- 
ployers were increased by 31,470 persons to 
976,224 on the date under review, when the 
index, reflecting the gain of over three per cent, 
rose to 111-4, as compared with 107-8 on 
April 1, and with 116-2, 106-8, 101-8, 95-4, 
91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3 and 85-1 on May 1, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. The situation, though 
not so favourable as in spring of last year, 
was nevertheless better than on May 1 in 
all earlier years of the record. The increase 
in the index number between April 1, and 
May 1, 1930, slightly exceeded the average 
gain shown in this period of the years since 
1921. 

Construction and transportation recorded 
pronounced improvement, while large gains 
were also noted in manufacturing, trade and 
services. On the other hand, there was seas- 
onal curtailment in logging and coal mining. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces, but Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces registered the largest increases. 


Maritime Provinces—Additions to staffs 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 560 firms reported 76,062 employees, or 
3,677 more than in their last return. This 
cain was much larger than that noted on 
May 1 last year, when the index was some 


five points lower. Construction showed the 
greatest advances on the date under review; 
manufacturing, especially in pulp and paper, 
lumber and fish-preserving plants also showed 
important gains, while transportation and 
mining were seasonally slacker. 


Cuebec—Improvement was recorded in 
Quebec, according to 1,661 employers with 
269,133 workers, as against 263,188 in the pre- 
ceding month. Large increases were reported 
in transportation and construction and main- 
tenance, and there were smaller gains in trade, 
communications and services. On the other 
hand, manufacturing, logging and maining 
were slacker. Employment was in rather less 
volume than on the corresponding date a 
year ago, when the indicated increase was 
considerably larger. 


Ontario—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1930, was not so pronounced as that re- 
ported on the same date in 1929, when the 
index was higher. The working forces of the 
3,211 co-operating firms, aggregated 415,459 
employees, compared with 404,548 on April 1. 
Construction and transportation registered the 
most marked increases, but the movement was 
also upward in manufacturing, mining, ser- 
vices and trade, while logging was seasonally 
slacker. 


Prarie Provinces—Manufacturing,  trans- 
portation and construction showed heightened 
activity, the advance in the last-named being 
most marked. Statements were tabulated 
from 1,049 employers, whose staff arose 
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from 121,871 persons on April 1, to 129,009 on 
the date under review. This expansion was 
on a larger scale than at the beginning of 
May, 1929, but the index was then higher 
than on the date under review. 


British Columbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was not quite so extensive 
as in spring last year, when the index was 
nearly a point higher. An aggregate payroll 
of 86,561 workers was indicated by the 727 
firms furnishing data, who had 82,762 in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing and con- 
struction were decidedly busier, especially 
marked advances taking place in the latter; 


Montreal_—Transportation, construction and 
trade recorded the greatest advances in Mont- 
real, where 900 employers added 2,063 workers 
to their payrolls, bringing them to 137,750 at 
the beginning of May. Greater increases 
were indicated on the same date last year, 
when the index stood at 114-2, as compared 
with 110-8 on May 1, 1930. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
118 firms with 11,830 employees, as against 
11,402 on April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in construction and transportation. 
The gain involved more workers than that 
recorded on May 1, 1929, when the index was 
slightly higher. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nott.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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transportation and logging were also more ac- 

tive, while other industries showed only slight 

changes. 
Table I 


areas. 


gives index numbers by economic 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor and the Adjacent Border Cities, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver showed considerably in- 
creased activity, but there was a decline in 
Hamilton. ; 


Toronto—Transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade reported important increases 
in personnel in Toronto, according to data 
furnished by 996 employers, whose payrolls 
aggregated 126,032 persons, as compared with 
124,254 at the beginning of April. This ex- 
pansion was not so pronounced as that in- 
dicated on May 1 last year, and the index 
then was some three points higher than on - 
the date under review. , 


Ottawa—Lumber mills, construction and 
trade registered the bulk of the improvement 
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in Ottawa, where the advance involved a 
smaller number of persons than that noted 
at the beginning of May, 1929. Statistics 
were tabulated from 150 firms employing 
13,498 persons, compared with 12,524 on April 
1. The index was at its spring-time maximum 
in the record for this city. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
35,756 persons was reported by the 225 co- 
operating employers, who had 36,327 on 
April 1. Manufacturing was slacker, while 
transportation showed greater activity. Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than in the 
same month in 1929, when expansion was in- 
dicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities.— 
Considerable improvement was shown in the 
Border Cities, chiefly in automobile factories 
and construction. Returns were tabulated 
from 137 firms with 18,555 workers, compared 
with 17,568 in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was not so brisk as in spring last year. 


Winmupeg—Construction and manufactur- 
ing reported expansion in Winnipeg, where 
the 344 co-operating employers added 690 per- 
sons to their staffs, bringing them to 31,743 
on May 1. The situation was less favourable 
than at the same date last year, when some- 
what larger gains had been indicated. 


Nortr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 


Canada 


Maritime 5 Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
98-2 77-0 89-0 86-0 79-9 
92-4 77-4 87-8 83-0 81-0 
101-0 86-1 97-6 89-8 86-4 
98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95°3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 199-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0: 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 _ 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107°3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106:6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 116-7 
7-8 27-6 42-5 13-2 8-9 
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Vancouver—Manufacturing registered mod- 
erate increases in Vancouver, according to 
280 firms who employed an aggregate work- 
ing force of 29,771 persons, compared with 
29,584 on April 1. The index was slightly 
higher than at the beginning of May a year 
ago, when the trend was also upward. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table II. 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufactures showed an 
important gain at the beginning of May; 
4,387 establishments reported 541,702 workers, 
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compared with 536,320 in the preceding 
month. The largest advances were in lum- 
ber mills, where they were of a seasonal! char- 
acter, but noteworthy expansion also took 
place in the fish-packing, pulp and _ paper, 
tobacco, building material, electric current, 
vegetable food and mineral product groups. 
Boot and shoe, rubber, textile and iron and 
steel factories, however, were slacker. Em- 
ployment was in considerably greater volume 
than on May 1 in other years since 1920 ex- 
cept 1929, when the index stood at 119°8, 
compared with 112-4 on the date under re- 
view. 


Notre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY. PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 








| | | | | | | 


_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1922 
May: alee ei sch 88nd: fds Peltier « 93-8 
1923 
May erleiee est 22028 90:0, |e ee oe 97-4 
1924 
Mayaelar reer sis ¢ O32 Di leas Mates: 94-5 
1925 
Ma yar leer Pee. Satie. 8 92-9 92-9 96-0 
1926 
Mayer lem aetinee. ee eee 97-2 101-5 99-2 
1927 
DAT RRMA: ccolorarsieravels 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Bebe laiiec Foetanes: 94-5 98-3 99-3 
Marl 58.22 RRue84 95-8 99-9 99-6 
Aprile Ae eee 98-0 102-6 102-5 
Mayas 2er. Ceeee et 101-9 105-3 105-3 
JUNE Pee. 3k 104°5 110-9 107-0 
Tulyaleoe, See 3 106-3 114-0 107-7 
Atom lend siatetse co 106-2 116-7 107-8 
Soptwie.e.oeek see. : 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Oct 1e5 es. CAs: 108-6 121-8 110-2 
NGOVMIGS Cet oes 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Deo pele SOV Iel... 8 108-7 119-9 110-5 
1928 
Jan Sey. Bases ecseee: 98-6 109-3 105-1 
Pepe lacie’, westee. <4 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Man tls args See fc 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Aprilliasie. Gees ok 101-8 107-9 107-7 
Misty cae 5, BNE od 105-9 112-8 110-2 
HUNGMHLING. Sotets Seve cecce 109-7 117-0 112-7 
Jualkysel erpyesteges. 110-4 131-6 112-8 
Au eels. SO. ot 112-1 130-2 113-6 
DOD GH Lc ee esc eres 115-7 132-7 114-3 
OCC ci 4nc ele ieeioes 114-3 131-0 117-0 
NOV: ¢ croc ected 115-1 126-6 119-3 
DEG od ei edisrcas 113-0 122-1 120-5 
1929 
Jan PONS. Tos eee 104-6 114-7 115-5 
13) 500 Aaa ee eae 106-9 114-3 115-9 
Mar relenie. Sod doveiecess 107-5 112-8 116-6 
Apribilyere Foes dest 108-2 116-2 118-6 
MAYA TScsecbcdadewes 114-2 117-1 120-7 
JUNSML.. SAE, PRs es 119-3 122-0 122-1 
JU Vee i EPR eat 120-3 128-8 123-7 
Ate aes RO, 122-4 135-8 122-9 
Septe Liiseg. se aes. 120-2 136-5 125-0 
OCter lee jin Gout. o4 120-5 131-7 126-3 
INOVAU PEE ele ees eat 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Dect rg... Sgt 117-1 127-1 122-9 
1930 
Sans Aor, see 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Bebe Leo ee ao ete cies 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Marsal asd reese. es 108-7 110-0 115-9 
yo 071 a eee Oe eo 1(9-2 111-7 116-5 
Mage. ona... Aik t 110-8 115-3 117-8 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 
as at May 1, 1930... 14-1 1-2 12-9 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

Fae OSCE ETON AGRO E Hees |B te en a0 90-7 82-6 
101-0 OFS Sa ae ite fee 88-3 79-5 
104-7 TOE a eae oe aR bry be 84-9 88-5 
97-8 SB ed wal eo kee ee 87-4 90-0 
97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 17505 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 123-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 1104 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
1-4 3°7 1-9 3°3 3-0 
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Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-packing plants and dairies; the improve- 
ment was much more extensive than that re- 
ported on May 1, 1929, but the index then 
was higher. Statements were tabulated from 
211 firms in this group, employing 18,234 work- 
ers, or 1,200 more than at the beginning of 
April. The expansion took place chiefly in 
the Maritime Provinces, but the trend was 
generally upward. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
a seasonally downward movement, according to 


189 manufacturers with 16,213 employees, as 
compared with 16,445 in the preceding month. 
The largest declines were in Quebec and On- 
tario. The reduction involved rather more 
workers than that noted on May 1, 1929, but 
the situation than was slightly better, 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, the 
improvement being particularly noteworthy 
in sawmills. Data were received from 727 
employers of 50,017 persons, as against 46,377 
ir the preceding month. The increases were 
well distributed over the country, but those in 
Ontario were the greatest. Much larger addi- 


Nore:—The “‘ Relative weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











—— All in- Manu- Logging 
dustries | facturing 
85-1 86-8 90-1 
84-3 85-5 66-8 
92-5 97:9 86-2 
92-9 94-9 98-1 
91-9 93-7 85-6 
95-4 98-8 72-7 
95-9 94-7 136-1 
96-6 98-2 149-1 
97-5 99-8 137-5 
97-4 101-5 85-7 
101-8 103-9 82-8 
107-2 106-9 86-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 
110-5 107-0 68-6 
111-0 106:8 78-7 
110-3 106-4 96-8 
108-8 104-9 136-3 
108-1 104-3 182-7 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 
109-1 107°3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115°7 167-8 
110-4 116°5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75°8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120°3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 87 6 
y 111-4 112-4 63-5 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
May 1 10803. .2haucesns aoe 100-0 55-5 1-7 














Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ication | portation | struction 
90-9 88-6 86-8 56-9 82-1 93-5. 
94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4. 
101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 
108-1 93-0 97-8 68-2 90:3 91-2: 
98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3. 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104:6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0: 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0: 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-$ | 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126:6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127°5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
5-2 3-1 12-3 11-1 2°3 8-8 
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tions to staffs had been registered on May 1, 
1929, when the index was higher than at the 
beginning of May this year. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument works showed a decrease, 51 
operatives being let out by the 40 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 1,864 workers. Em- 
ployment was in less volume than in the cor- 
responding period last year, when an advance 
had been indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an im- 
portant increase in activity in edible plant 
product factories, chiefiy in those producing 
sugar and syrup and canned goods. This ad- 
vance contrasts with the reduction noted on 
May 1, 1929, when the index number was 
lower than at the beginning of May this year. 
Statements were compiled from 370 employers, 
whose payrolls aggregated 29,066 persons, as 
compared with 28,257 on April 1. There were 
gains in ali provinces except Quebec, 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








: ‘Relative | May 1 
Industries melahit 1930 
Mantuiactuning na. o.iioca. « Risto > ohare 55:5 112-4 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 106-7 
Fur and products................000- 0:2 88-6 
Leather and products............... 1-7 90-4 
HUM Der ANGPrOGuUcis:. 1. <..0-'> acs 40> < 5-1 97-6 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-9 87-7 
PBRUF DT GUNG esos ec aesa siege ATs oes 0-9 113-0 
Other lumber products............ 1:3 115-0 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 6-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 102-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:8 110-9 
Pulpiand- papers. .6,.:.<1...agwacoroed oy 3°3 108-1 
Paper, DrOduCUB.. 6.5005 3-0 goes 0-9 107-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 115-8 
RD DOTS DTOCUCES si iors'ereyoactt> siaietiog eee: 1-5 112-8 
PPEXUNe-PrOGUCUS: «testes omens 8-6 104-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 100-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 108-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 109-1 
Other textile products............. 1-1 101-9 
Plant products: (0.0.8:)4..602$- = Awe 1-6 120-9 
WODACCOMNI Hc cole es fot mene 0-9 107-2 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 142-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 130-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 121-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1:3 123-1 
FULSCEGIC CUITONE 4-65.01 sesio ee wceius 1:6 132-6 
Electrical apparatus. /...525.0: 2.65.5 1-7 159-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 15-6 118-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 122-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles) .. 1-4 127-6 
Agricultural implements........... 0-7 81-1 
Wand’ Vonicless.t..e.es -a2 22 eto cter (ho. 118-4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-2 153-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-5 128-0 
Heating appliances...............- 0-5 118-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-1 169-0 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
CUIGES Sere reo ra eC uhe Sonia. Mee 0-6 118-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 111-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 126-8 
MUIHOEAMpPrOGUCtoe. totes seers ree 1-4 146-7 
Maiscellaneouss::4.. 2to37. 2PIOss 940. 0-4 111-2 
TLSOGUENGS He = ae ee aes OS 6 Hibs eB ccs 1-7 63-5 
BIO Other Sion FORA ICID RA of RII 5:2 114-1 
Goal it een eens lice. Pisestie ite 2+6 95-6 
Metallic oress acs. «$200 ete a one 1-8 149-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-8 127-2 
COmmMuniCaltions ssa, weer sete Aa AoE 3-1 117-3 
Molegraphs.. ater: Pela s cero eee 0-6 111-4 
PE BIOPNONES e eesee o..g Cae oe tie ee 2°5 118-7 
TP GNS DOVLALIONG cei ah cca oo roy onchele ohagete 12-3 104-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 2°5 121-8 
Sean Tal wayesdcocci.. loses cee wet 8-1 100-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-7 102-9 
Construction and Maintenance........... 11-1 112-0 
STIGINg. 2 sete seh coke etor : 5-1 127-6 
MEI DUA wero ate reece ire ee ee 1-9 101-2 
SAL WAY). OE ae th Gd 5 sist A. Bae 4-1 101-5 
SORTER as eae SES ah ae = eRe ee 2-3 128-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:3 125-6 
TAPOLOSSIGD Aes MN. sels wpa peice sae ee 0-2 126-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-8 135-2 
PAGES SSA SEA TELY. | NOSES. . Sees 8-8 125-6 
TROUAL ae State een.< 5.6 titel tare eee 6-3 129-9 
Wholesalaty?..o tn. fs 2. caren: oe 2-5 116-0 
AL UM GALS TE IES. oe etree eek ere ee 109-0 111-4 


Apvil 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
113-3 119-8 109-0 103-9 98-8 93-7 
100-1 110-0 108-2 102-2 97-6 95-0 
85-4 100-3 89-5 93+4 96-7 90-4 

91-5 91-4 102-6 100-2 97°6 89-9 
91-1 107-9 98-2 98-2 94-2 97-3 
76:7 100-8 89-7 94-0 90-2 97-4 
114-7 123-5 117-1 106-9 101-5 92-4 
115-9 117-8 111-1 105-1 101-8 103-7 
64-2 97-8 87-8 96-1 95-3 81-8 
100-0 101-6 94-9 94-4 91-4 90-8 
108-3 109-8 108-7 103-8 97-1 91-9 
102-8 105-6 109-8 104-4 96-2 87-9 
106-4 111-2 109-5 104-9 98-7 95°5 
116-3 115-0 107-7 102-8 98-2 96-5 
126-1 139-7 123-0 111-3 94-5 95-2 
107-4 110-3 107-0 105-9 100-3 96-2 
102-8 108-7 110-3 109-1 100-3 96-2 
110-5 115-6 104-2 102-0 100-4 88-9 
112-6 108-4 104-1 102-3 99-7 99-2 
102-4 111-0 109-7 114-3 102-9 102-2 
118-3 124-0 121-6 105-5 105-1 98-0 
104-1 DSO LO Gear eee eae Was, BM Al © 3 8a ayes 
140:°5 TA Ga ee Rn Pec OUR CUEE: fa chcian uci 
170-8 176-8 130-0 107-6 88-1 95-2 
120-7 118-9 113-0 104-4 101-4 99-9 
109-7 125-1 108-7 99-1 100-1 84-5 
125-3 121-9 112-2 103-9 95-3 102-5 
158-6 136-0 112-5 105-0 93-6 89-2 
119-3 137-6 114-6 106-7 102-9 92-9 
127-0 145-9 124-7 115-8 103-5 102-3 
128-8 133-9 120-1 110-8 100-1 90-8 
85-6 126-2 100-4 110-7 99-8 68-8 
118-0 140-0 114-0 104-7 105-6 97-1 
151-0 215-2 154-7 118-8 113-2 91-9 
133-3 136-7 120-3 103-5 101-0 106-8 
109-6 133-6 108-4 102-4 101-4 94-0 
172-7 174-6 140-2 105-5 100-9 76-8 
115-6 138-9 111-5 108-5 99-6 90-7 
111-9 118-8 105-2 104-5 98-5 90°5 
128-8 134-3 119-1 112-1 97-9 82-2 
139-3 133-7 113-9 101-7 102-3 100-7 
111-9 112-5 102-2 104-9 99-9 97-2 
87-6 75-8 78-5 82-8 72-7 85-6 
114-5 115-6 111-5 103-6 93-0 98-6 
98-9 101-5 104-3 102-8 91-3 96-1 
145-6 132-2 123-9 107-5 94-8 104-6 
122-7 142-1 120-4 101-2 95-2 86-0 
117-1 117-3 105-0 103-5 99-5 94-0 
109-1 118-6 106-0 105-5 96-3 90-4 
119-2 116-9 104-7 102-9 100-3 94-8 
99-5 108-1 100-7 100-8 94-9 92-6 
118-8 119-6 107-0 103-2 97-8 97:8 
96-8 106-0 99-2 99-9 95-4 92-3 
88-3 104-7 100-6 102-1 88-5 87-4 
86-4 112-0 103-7 95-0 82-6 77-1 
110-5 114-3 102-6 102-9 90-6 70-1 
57-8 77-9 83-8 68-5 60-8 59-1 
75-1 123-2 109-7 99-7 85-9 90-0 
126-1 121-6 111-7 101-5 95-7 91-8 
124-3 113-8 103-4 95-9 92-9 90:8 
127-0 126-3 120-1 103-3 101-2 98-2 
128-9 133-5 121-1 108-9 98-0 91-0 
123-1 124-0 111-7 104-4 96-3 94-2 
127-4 128-8 114-4 106-3 96-6 93-4 
113-3 113-7 106-2 101-2 96-2 95-9 
107-8 116-2 106-8 101-8 95-4 91-9 





1 The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Pulp and Paper Products—There was im- 
provement in these industries, in which em- 
pioyment was in greater volume than in the 
spring in any other year of the record. Much 
of the gain took place in pulp and paper mills, 
while printing and publishing plants were 
rather slacker. The working forces of the 
543 co-operating establishments aggregated 
63,333 employees, as against 64,821 in their 
last report. Heightened activity was shown in 
all provinces except British Columbia. 


Rubber Products—Considerable losses were 
noted in rubber factories on May 1, 1930, while 
the tendency had been upward on the same 
date in 1929, when the index was many points 
higher, Returns were tabulated from 38 manu- 
facturers employing 14,441 workers, or, 1,702 
less than at the commencement of April. Most 
oi the decrease was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Textile Products—There was seasonal fall- 
ing-off in employment in this group at the be- 
ginning of May, according to statistics from 
684 manufacturers having 83,991 persons on 
their payrolls, as compared with 85,896 on 
April 1. Cotton, hosiery and knitting and 
garment and personal furnishing factories re- 
leased employees. Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported the bulk of the loss. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 146 plants in this group 
employing 15,3871 persons, or 237 more than 
in the preceding month. This increase, which 
was smaller than that recorded on May 1 last 
year, took place chiefly in tobacco factories in 
Quebec. Employment was at a lower level 
than on the same date in 1929. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products showed 
a moderate increase in Quebec and Ontario, 
according to information from 127 manufac- 
turers, whose staffs included 7,965 workers, as 
against 7,869 in April. The index was several 
points higher than on May 1 a year ago, when 
the trend was also favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement; the general gain was 
more marked than at the beginning of May 
last year, when the index number was, how- 
ever, about two points higher. The 154 co- 
operating firms reported 12,564 employees, as 
against 11,240 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Further and more pro- 
nounced additions to staffs were recorded on 
May 1 in electric current plants, in which ac- 
tivity was greater than in the spring in any 


cther year of the record. Statements were 
1ecelved from 96 companies employing 15,979 
workers, an increase of 842 over their forces 
on April 1. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment in this group continued upward, 89 per- 
sons being added to the payrolls of the 57 re- 
porting establishments, which had 16,753 em- 
ployees. The improvement was largely con- 
fined to Ontario. Gains had also been re- 
gistered on May 1, 1929, when the index num- 
ber was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
agricultural implement, steel shipbuilding, 
structural iron and steel and some other 
divisions of this group reported considerable 
decreases in activity, but there were gains in 
automobile heating appliance, sheet metal and 
iron pipe factories. Returns were tabulated 
from 682 manufacturers with 152,490 opera- 
tives, as compared with 153,262 in the preced- 
ing month. Improvement had been indicated 
et the beginning of May of last year and the 
situation then was more favourable. Quebec 
and Ontario reported the greatest losses on the 
date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed a falling-off in em- 
ployment, the working forces of the 112 co- 
operating firms declining from 19,875 at the 
beginning of April to 19,591 on May 1. There 
were small losses in all except the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. Additions to staff were reported in 
this group in the same month in 1929, when 
tke index number was higher. 


Minerai Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in the mineral products group, the in- 
creases being more pronounced than on May 1 
& year ago, when the index number was con- 
siderably lower. Reports were received from 
84 manufacturers, whose payrolls included 14,- 
156 persons, as compared with 13,395 in the 
preceding month. The greatest advance was in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Logging 


In spite of increases in British Columbia 
there was, on the whole, a decline in logging, 
according to 233 firms employing 16,966 men, 
or 6,473 less than in April. Curtailment was 
also registered at the beginning of May, 1929, 
When the index was higher; unfavourable 
weather conditions during the late winter had 
the etfect of delaying river driving operations 
this spring. 
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Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal mining showed 
a reduction, which was more pronounced than 
in the same month of last year, The index 
then was slightly higher than on May 1, 1930. 
Data were received from 81 operators with 
25,266 employees, as compared with 26,157 in 
the preceding month. Decreases took place 
in both eastern and western coal fields. 


Metallic Ores—There was a substantial im- 
provement in metallic ore mines, chiefly in 
Ontario and British Columbia. An aggregate 
working force of 17,212 persons was employed 
by the 68 co-operating firms, who had 16,789 
workers in their last report. Similar gains 
were indicated at the beginning of May a year 
ago, but employment this spring is better than 
in the same period of any other year of the 
record, 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Employment in this group showed moderate 
gains; 70 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 223 workers to 8,210 at the beginning of 
May. Quarries and other divisions reported 
heightened activity. The greatest advances 
were in Ontario, but the movement was gen- 
erally upward. The index was lower than on 
May 1, 1929, when more pronounced improve- 
ment was reported, 


Communications 


Little general change was noted in tele- 
graph and telephone operation, in which the 
level of employment was the same as on the 
corresponding date last year, though con- 
siderably higher than in the gpring in any 
other year for which data are available. The 
co-operating branches and companies reported 
an aggregate working force of 30,524 persons. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Continued 
and rather more pronounced improvement was 
shown. in local transportation at the beginning 
of May, when the 144 firms from whom in- 
formation was received, reported 24,619 em- 
ployees, or 607 more than in the preceding 
month. The index was higher than on the 
same date in 1929 and earlier years. Quebec 
and Ontario registered most of the advance. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded more employment in Quebec, On- 
tario, the Prairie Provinces and British Colum- 
bia, while curtailment was shown in the Mari- 
time Provinces. Statements were received 
from 106 employers in this division, whose 
payrolls increased from 76075 persons on 
April 1 to 78,718 at the beginning of May. 


8444—6 


An improvement had been noted on May 1, 
1929, when the index twas several points 
higher, 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined 
staff of 16,663 men, as compared with 14,312 
in the preceding month, was reported by the 
76 firms furnishing statistics in the water 
transportation group. This gain was rather 
smaller than that noted on the same date last 
year, when the index was slightly higher. 
Large reductions in the Maritime Provinces 
were offset by increases in Quebec and On- 
tarlo, 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction continued to expand largely; the 
index stood at 127°6, as compared with 110-5 
on April 1, 1980, and 114°3 on May 1, 1929. 
The working forces of the 704 co-operating 
contractors aggregated 49,838 persons, as 
against 43,167 at the beginning of April. The 
tendency was favourable in all provinces, but 
the greatest gains were in Quebec. 


Highway —Activity on roads and highways 
advanced very considerably, 8,026 men being 
added to the forces of the 224 employers mak- 
ing returns, who had 18,063 workers on May 1. 
All provinces registered noteworthy increases. 
The additions to staffs indicated on the same 
date last year were on a rather smaller scale, 
and employment then was in much smaller 
volume. 


Railway—Forty-six companies and _ divi- 
sional superintendents in this group employed 
39,924 workers, as’ against 29,527 in the last 
report. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement, which, however, was most marked 
in Ontarrto. Expansion involving a larger 
number of men was noted at the beginning 
of May a year ago, when the index number 
stood above its level at the time of writing. 


Services 


The service group, especially the hotel and 
laundry divisions, reported heightened activ- 
ity, according to statements from 238 establish- 
ments employing 22,147 persons, as against 
21,599 in their last report. The situation was 
decidedly better than on May 1 in 1929 and 
earlier years of the record. Ontario regis- 
tered the greatest gains. 


Trade 


Continued large additions to personnel were 
shown in trade, in which 764 establishments 
enlarged their forces by 1,828 employees to 
86,372 on the date under review. The index 
was at its peak for the beginning of May in 
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the years for which data are available; with 
the single exception of December 1, 1928, it 
was also higher than in any month of the 
years 1920-1928. Improvement was noted in 
both retail and wholesale trade, the largest 
gains being in Ontario. 

The accompanying tables give index num- 


bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities, and industries. The columns headed 
“relative weight,” show the proportion that’ 
the number of employees reported in the indi- 
cated area or industry, is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on May 1], 1930. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1930 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 


ployed on the last day of the month. The 
advance in employment recorded in com- 
parison with March, and shared in all prov- 
inces except Nova Scotia, was attributable 
especially to further recovery from winter 
dullness in the building and _ construction 
trades, though the employment trend gener- 
ally throughout the various industries was up- 
ward from the previous month. In Nova 
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month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The improvement in employment condi- 
tions affecting local trade union members 
which was apparent at the close of March, 
continued throughout April with increased 
impetus, resulting at the close of the month 
in an unemployment percentage of 9-0 con- 
trasted with 10-8 per cent in March. A con- 
siderable falling off in activity, however, from 
April of last year, when 5-5 per cent of the 
members reported were idle, was indicated. 
The percentage for the month under review 
was based on the returns received from an 
aggregate of 1,719 labour organizations, with 
206.326 members, 18,581 of whom were unem- 
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Scotia the situation remained on practically 
the same level during both months under 
comparison. Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario 
and Manitoba unions showed substantial de- 
clines in activity when compared with April 
a year ago, while contractions of lesser mag- 
nitude occurred among British Columbia and 
New Brunswick unions. On the other hand, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia reported minor im- 
provement in conditions. 

Each month a separate tabullation is made 


of unemployment affecting trade union mem- 


bers in the largest city in each province except 
Prince Edward Island. During April Edmon- 
ton and Halifax unions reported the largest 
unemployment percentages of the cities used 
for comiparison which were nominally larger 
than were recorded in the same cities during 
March. In all other cities, however, improved 
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conditions were reported, Regina and Vancou- 
ver, each with a 4°6 per cent employment gain 
showing the most noteworthy expansion, 
followed by lesser increases in Toronto, Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Saint John. Montreal 
unions alone reported a greater volume of 
activity than in April a year ago, while of 
the reductions those registered by Edmonton 
and Regina unions were the most outstanding. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
indicates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January 1924, to diate. The 
curve during April continued in the dlown- 
ward course of the preceding month, showing 
that employment was in greater prevalence. 
The level attained by the curve at the end 
of April, however, was considerably higher 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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than in the same month last year, indicating 
less favourable conditions during the month 
reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries reported a 
slightly wpward employment trend during 
April from both the previous month and April 
last year, as shown by the reports tabulated 
from 486 unions representing 58,724 members. 
Of these 3,887 were idle on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 6-6 contrasted 
with 7:4 per cent of unemployed members 
in March and 7:0 per cent in April, 1929. 
Activity for pullp and paper makers showed 
the most noteworthy advance from March, 
Ontario unions being largely responsible for 
the change. In addition iron and steel work- 
ers reported slight improvement and among 
wood, glass and unclassified workers a some- 
what higher level of employment was main- 
tained. On the other hand, less work was 
afforded textile, fur and jewelry workers and 
printing tradesmen. Though the unemploy- 
ment percentage in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, as a whole, showed little change from 
April of last year, still wide fluctuations were 
apparentt in various groups these being of a 
rather offsetting nature. The most pro- 
nounced change occurred among garment 
workers, who indicated large increases in 
activity over April last year. Wood workers 
also recorded some improvement in conditions. 
On the contrary, substantial reductions in em- 
ployment were reflected by iron and steel 
workers, while dieclines of a lesser extent, 
though noteworthy, were registered by pulp 
and paper makers, textile, fur, glass, jewelry 
and unclassified workers, printing tradesmen 
and cigar makers. 

From unions of coal miners 43 reports were 
tabulated during April covering a membership 
of 16,022 persons, 1,375 of whom, or a per- 
centage of 8-6 were idle at the end of the 
month contrasted with 9-6 per cent of unem- 
ployment in March and with 8-4 per cent in 
April last year. Alberta unions were wholly 
responsible for the better situation prevailing 
when compared with March, conditions for 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia unions 
remaining about the same in both months. 
Employment for Alberta and British Columbia 
miners was at a lower level during April than 
in the same month’ a year ago, while Nova 
Scotia mine workers reported some improve- 
ment. A ilarge number of miners continued 
to show greatly reduced time. 

Continued and more proniounced expansion 
in building operations was reported during 
April, the percentage of idleness at the end 
of the month standing at 23-2 in contrast with 
30-5 per cent in March. The April per- 
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centage was based on the returns tabulated 
from 211 unions of building tradesmen with 
29,171 members. Employment, however, de- 
clined from April last year, when 11-3 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. 
Especially noteworthy were the gains among 
carpenters and joiners and brick layers, masons 
and plasterers when compared with March, 
who together form a large proportion of the 
workers engaged in the building trades. The 
improvement indicated by painters, decorators 
and paperhangers was also substantial, and 
among plumbers and steamfitters, granite and 
stone cutters, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers and electrical workers the level of activity 
was somewhat higher. Bridge and structural 
iron workers and tile ‘layers, lathers and roof- 
ers, however, reported curtailment in the em- 
ployment volume accorded. All tradesmen 
‘shared to gome extent in the unfavourable 
situation indicated in the building trades over 
‘April last year, carpenters and joiners re- 
porting contractions involving the greatest 
number of workers. 

The situation among transportation workers 
during April was shghtly better than in the 
preceding month, the 738 unions from which 
reports were tabulaited, with 72,160 members, 
showing 6-8 per cent of idleness, contrasted 
with 7-5 per cent in March. This increase in 
employment during April was due entirely to 
gains among steam railway employees, whose 
returns constitute over 79 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting, naviga- 
tion workers and teamsters and chauffeurs 
showing practically no change in the percent- 
age out of work and street and electric rail- 
way employees nominal reductions in activity. 
A lower employment level was indicated by 
all groups in comparison with April last year, 
when 2°6 per cent of idleness was reported in 
the transportation industries as a whole, steam 
railway employees being the most important 
factor in the downward employment trend. 

Reports from longshore workers which are 
tabulated separately each month showed at 
the close of April an unemployment percentt- 
age of 23-7 contrasted with 14-0 per cent in 
March and with 22-9 per cent in April, 1929. 
The percentage for the month under review 
was based on the reports tabulated from 12 
unions of these workers, with 7,122 members. 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1980, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed 32 per cent 
increase when compared with that of the 
preceding month, while a loss of 23 per cent 


From associations of retail clerks 5 returns 
were received at the end of April covering a 
membership of 1,229 persons, all of whom were 
reported busy on the last day of the month 
as in March, contrasted with -9 per cent of 
inactivity in Ajpril last year. 

Civic employees registered slight improve- 
ment during April from the previous month, 
the 67 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated with 7,655 members showing -5 per cent 
of idleness compared with percentages of 1-9 
in March and -8 in April, 1929. 

Reports tabulated from 1/15 unions of work- 
ers in the miscellaneous group of trades at 
the close of April with an aggregate member- 
ship of 6,784 persons indicatd 7-2 per cent of 
unemployment compared with 10-0 per cent 
in March and 3-9 per cent in April, 1929. In 
the unclassified section of the group the situa- 
tion was much better than in March, while 
slight gains in activity were recorded by 
theatre and stage employees, stationary engi- 
neers and firemen and barbers. On the other 
hand, hotel and restaurant employees re- 
ported nominal reductions in the employment 
volume. All tradesmen in the group were less 
actively engaged than in April a year agi, 
stationary engineers and firemen reporting the 
miost noteworthy employment recessions. 

Fishermen with 3 unions embracing 783 
members at the end of April reported an 
unemployment percentage of 1:3 contrasted 
with 1-8 per cent of idleness in March and 
with 2-6 per cent in April, 1929. 

The situation for lumber workers and log- 
gers was more favourable during April than 
either the previous month or April last year, 
the 5 unions from which reports were talbu- 
lated with 1,214 members showing 11:9 per 
cent of unemployment compared with 17-9 
per cent in March and 18-3 per cent in April 
last year. 

Table I shows by provinices the percentage 
iof members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April each year from 1919 to 
1927 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1928, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same moniths as table I. 


Reports for April, 1930 


was recorded from that of April last year. 
Manufacturing, farming, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and services all 
contributed to the gain over March, the most 
noteworthy increases occurring in farming 
and services. In comparison with April, 1929, 
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all industrial divisions recorded declines, the 
heaviest being in farming, manufacturing and 
services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1928 to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. It will 
be seen that the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a marked upward trend throughout the month, 
but at the close of the period had not nearly 
approached the levels attained at the end of 
April, 1929, when the curve of vacancies was 


Canada was 1,265 as compared with 948 in 
the previous month and with 1,663 in April, 
1929. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 1,840 as com- 
pared with 1,488 in March and with 1,941 in 
April last year. 

The iaverage number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
April, 1930, was 1,180, of which 648 were in 
regular employment and 532 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 892 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in April last year 
averaged 1,525 daily, consisting of 1,029 place- 


Positions OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS Errectep FoR EAcH ONE HUuNpRED APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 
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1928 


18 points and that of placements 16 points 
above those recorded at the close of the month 
under review. The ratio of ‘vacamcies to 
each 100 applications was 68.3 and 69.3 dur- 
ing the first and second half of April, re- 
spectively, in contrast with ratios of 88.3 and 
87.7 during the corresponding periods of 
1929. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
-were 63.2 and 65.3 as compared with 75.5 
cand 81.3 during April, 1929. 

‘The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
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ments in regular and 496 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of April, 1930, the offices 
of the Service referred 29,617 persons to 
vacancies, and effected a total of 28,325 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 15,547; of which 11,580 were 
of men and 3,967 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 12,778. The number of 


vacancies reported by employers was 20,028 _ 


for men and 10,322 for women, a total of 
30,350, while applications for work numbered 
44,145, of which 31,226 were from men and 
12,919 from women. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Emploment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1920, 
to date :— 


Placements 








Year 
- Regular Casual Totals 
1020 sant nah acolo eres 366,547 79, 265 445,812 
1 UE erie ierchcrcictca eareee e 280,518. 75, 238 355, 756 
LUD eee, ok Att Gate foe 297, 827 95, 695 393,522 
TPR See. hs ae 347,165 115,387 462,552 
MO ZA AR toa ee tite eee 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
MOD Bais 8s el gaat svat 2 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
1 te AE A ct ban 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
LE atseence cits Mere 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
R28 a7. bclese ee cee Seats es 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
LSPA et tests kap es a 260, 747 137, 620 388,367 
1930 (4 months)....... 52,743 46,752 99,495 


Nova Scorira 


Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during April showed an increase of 
nearly 28 per cent in comparison with the 
preceding month, and of nearly 3 per cent 
when compared with the corresponding month 
last year. There was an increase of over 26 
per cent in placements in comparison with 
March, and of nearly 11 per cent when com- 
pared with April, 1929. Fewer placements 
were made under construction and maintenance 
and manufacturing than during April last 
year, but these declines were more than offset 
by gains under services and trade. The 
changes in other divisions were nominal only. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 31; transportation, 33; con- 
struction and maintenance, 77; trade, 75 and 
services, 494, of which 358 were of household 
workers. During the month 95 men and 70 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New BRUNSWICK 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during April were nearly 29 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but 9 per cent less than during the corres- 
ponding month last year. There was a gain 
of nearly 30 per cent in placements over 
March, but a decline of over 9 per cent when 
compared with April, 1929. Services and 
finance were the only groups in which more 
placements were made during the month under 
review than in April last year. Of the de- 
clines, those in transportation, logging and 
manufacturing were the most noteworthy. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 17; logging, 22; construction 
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and maintenance, 97; trade, 18; and services, 
636, of which 494 were of household workers. 
There were 184 men and 71 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 
QUEBEC 

There was an increase of nearly 66 per cent 
in the number of orders received by employ- 
ment offices in the province of Quebec when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of over 13 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were 58 per cent higher than in March, 
but over 24 per cent less than in April, 1929. 
The reduction in placements from April last 
year was due in large measure to the decline 
in placements under building construction, in 
which group considerable work was in pro- 
gress during April, 1029. There were, how- 
ever, fewer placements in all other divisions 
except services and mining and in these the 
gains were nominal only. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 140; 
logging, 244; farming, 39; construction and 
maintenance, 365; trade, 30; and services, 699; 
of which 454 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered | 
881 of men and 384 of women. 


ONTARIO 

Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at Ontario offices during April 
were nearly 7 per cent better than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 25 per cent less 
favourable than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a gain of nearly 
5 per cent in placements over March, but a 
decline of nearly 23 per cent in comparison 
with April, 1929. Communication showed a 
small gain in placements over April last year, 
but there were declines in all other divisions. 
Those under manufacturing and services were 
quite substantial and accounted for about 
66 per cent of the decrease. There were not- 


‘able reductions also in transportation and 


logging, placements. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 1,083; 
logging, 498; farming, 895; mining, 56; trans- 
portation, 283; construction and maintenance, 
3,691; trade, 509; and services, 4,592, of which 
2,548 were of household workers. During the 


month 4,299 men and 1,476 women were 
placed in regular employment. 
MANITOBA 
During the month of April, positions 


offered through employment offices in Mani- 
toba were nearly 49 per cent higher than in 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1930 























Vacancies Applicants Regular 
-_ Paes we oe : aS < Place- 
1 egis- ace jn- ments 
Offices Thaeaoay Lange tered Referred — placed same 
period period et vacancies} Regular | Casual waa Fy Sopa 
Nova Scotian .0. (occas tewscideces 815 74 815 795 165 582 509 194 
PTA Lax ee hhc kel. Oia en ceaehe ota 535 48 519 492 71 421 237 58 
New GLascowids..ncs scsi argclsiuse cutters 126 24 123 151 56 50 37 78 
Sydney terran eke ee tne Bice 154 2 178 152 38 111 135 58 
New Brunswick..................... 837 14 906 811 265 606 543 275 
Chatham: t-ne actos eee ee 52 3 119 51 37 14 159 102 
Moncton? 2 6. cca rehtek. were pattems, «we vy 10 302 307 102 205 99 108 
SERY Ohiner ater canna ee ane ae 463 1 485 453 66 387 285 65 
Quehee2 o>... sesso ae eae 2,154 644 3,844 1,895 1,265 261 1,220 1,947 
ATIVOS Seb ic s SES SISOE see Sees heer: 48 30 33 22 18 0 ZOE Stet 3 3 SEOUL 
El) Ro are Aeon igh rare NCS eae CA 138 15 302 141 141 0 70 530 
IMontredls. sok. cosck te eae eon 1,456 543 2,595 1,046 697 185, 872 986 
Quebec sd. sigs. esse Sans « eas 213 6 462 283 179 64 145 200, 
VOU VI: saicrrecalyo.0k orcters shape tate gree pine 33 2 45 On 32 6 LoS) S38. ees 
Sherbrooke U0. athlcaeear. Aas 116 14 214 149 105 5 41 98 
AT OSPRVCLS sarchiayereiers ates nse ee 150 34 193 222 93 7 3 133 
12,779 1,071 18, 408 12,239 5,775 5,907 41,689 9,678 
Ontariossees NI bs cdo whee 157 165 153 109 2 
Bellevwilless ns saeh se See es 296 14 459 295 157 127 774 235 
Brantlor queers vesd tee toe 208 5 263 218 144 74 145, 231 
Chatham..as. dart oseeesbee Gaee 76 1 109 75 68 7 55 65 
Cobalie bee oe eee ee 190 1 234 192 132 60 108 146 
Fortaw 1lliainiinsstt’ << a dcttnet «dean 147 29 293 157 70 49 249 11k 
Guelph. sos saceweee nt ore ae 967 7 1,831 964 328 636 2,222 840 
Pam ltont eewste cde aca metic te eee 461 64 511 430 109 321 256 
Kings t Omnis nc hca fle tids «7s ok etae oobi 259 37 701 264 196 66 646 168 
WK IGCRORERS coos esi5 ae, hehe Sok een 526 40 652 547 207 274 738 328 
NVONGON ee re tae ae ae ee 262 68 265 194 113 76 830 153 
Niagara Halls. .i.a.5 5 tbe. se ekete oe 208 0 214 214 160 54 0 230 
North: Baye tesusesca ta cct cin ae 501 542 491 93 | 398 206 247 
OBTAW 2. 5 HEA ESS bE 05 ee Oe 827 207 1,008 696 333 266 1,079 724 
Ottawas cos doa deoecen tiosias wet pares 248 7, 83 235 148 87 0 180 
Pembroke. Wea. sade eoe atios he enter 166 9 197 186 112 51 114 163 
Peterborouch:.....festt a). ae eee 454 0 425 417 345 Vie 27 595. 
PortyArthure: oes oee hee eee oe 290 10 439 280 133 147 771 338 
St. Catharines’. dasanssseee amen se 229 11 228 May 158 74 135 156 
Sic ckbonras ee aoe nee ee 22 0 246 230 96 134 149 121 
PAlDiG ie wee Nak ee ees aioe icine 215 6 454 220 155 48 156 323 
Satilisten Maries soe eene eee 521 18 593 505 457 47 51 883 
SUG Dunya bo Rttehds hs « See eRe 150 9g 224 152 135 17 80 119 
A bcokoobits 2am SRRE Co ae tenn ye 4,507 489 7,188 4,231 1,530 2,894 2,516 2,339 
POLONtOM ta. 8 eee ee tee ee 685 28 784 661 Pagel 384 848 601 
Windsor... Sitrs- Licks. tories te. Sete 3,368 52 5, 882 3, 726 2,620 1,626 2,694 3, 004 
NAMIGODA: Fee deccle uae oita ce hee Seb oe 3 25 2 247 3 4 Z 
IPrandons | se. s ete 4 ae deeee wc 69 1 328 67 34 33 179 124 
DD) aun Wing acin tele ass acca ee ee 2,966 26 5,247 3,374 1,739 1,555. 2,470 2,233 
Wintinegs.co.cde sinter cme cheac a. tee te oe 3,776 82 3,593 3,398 2,622 1,358 25748 4,319 
Saskatchewam...................006- 252 0 181 210 68 142 85 162 
PIStOWaned).. bce ae ces test eee 3 0 36 36 36 43 
MOOS@URW 2c Sees ee eet et ee 1,138 46 1,055 1,076 709 349 701 1,434 
North: Battleford a tesecs eee bese 8 3 165 85 60 25, 89 148 
PrincetAlberte.cccvens ses Lee ik 18 260 152 94 58 180 115, 
Reena Gy . FEAT oy aha. Aare 732 i 959 761 519 242 811 1,256 
Sackatoonce mcbnccdbacuce iret ee 667 0 421 632 289. 343 769 766 
Swit Currentrecs ee ee ee ees 268 Fk 146 114 70 44 33 149, 
Wey Barli 75. O00. SEE oR ee 137 0 124 123 87 36 85 139 
NViGEKtOn ioe as sen es ee ee 218 1 246 209 90 119 25 107 
Alberta. oso. eee es reer cre ne 3,418 98 4,880 3,396 2,043 1,640 1,980 3, 73% 
Calgaryze. otal. ones sos 1,004 42 1,938 1,040 613 418 622 1,161 
Drumbellers cea ee eee eeen sehr 267 1 378 239 105 134 107 209. 
Fdamontone.. ieee co. Ak 1,476 51 1,656 1,467 1,148 315. 867 1,583 
Lethbridgexzct. sarnacceamsdedos eae 359 4 630 340 222 118 309 25, 
Medicine HAt. vst macosc tot. cco 312 0 278 310 255 55 75 454 
British Columbia.................... 3,209 90 5,817 3,307 1,752 1,398 3,245 2,496: 
Cranbrook. oss.ctactinss «4S bor 94 0 163 3 8 74 136. 
Kamloopssi tect ocenct oe toes. cemeten 153 1 429 148 133 8 225 221 
Kolo wiiaric oe. chee. Ls eee 43 0 53 42 41 1 LOS |S cone) 
INanalMOM.a Aenea tone eo es 413 1 369 393 19 374 47 18, 
INeisonty teenie oh a eastside Beeman 215 0 199 196 174 Wh, 80; 
New Westminster................... 78 1 188 77 §2 25 258 99 
Penticton seer as as aclaayes ae ee eee 118 5 141 126 44 66 50 50: 
Prince: George... bh take. «idee «dae 23 0 47 21 2 0 i 134 
Prince, Rupert: «ese ee 188 0 226 188 109 79 85 99. 
Revelstoke... fete com bere 89 1 293 83 81 2 78 70; 
Vancouver sire. Sic etet ons Coe 1,264 81 3,160 1,477 800 493 1,855 1,302 
VEINODs Sis:s oie:eeisidirs: ERE Re A edame. 42 0 3 29 4 S| SY CRS OS Eee ene 
WiCLONia tweet ee race aie 489 0 543 470 164 306 5,23 281 
AU Offices: 2. :3hi de. ckta cs REO 30,359 25125 44,145 29,617 15,547 12,778 24,658 *25, 734 
Moher. ons cere cae eee 20,028 782 31,226 ; 19,678 11,580, 7,849 19 ,953 21,027 
Wotens: ,r-potitol. cfs RA 10,322 1,343 12,919 2 2 947 3,967 4,929 4,705 4,707 
© ge Bien = BS 





95 placements effected by offices since closed 
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the preceding month, but over 32 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month 
last year. There was an increase of 57 per 
cent in placements when compared with 
March, but a decline of 31 per cent when 
compared with April, 1929. All industrial 
divisions participated in the declines in place- 
ments from April last year, those in farming, 
services ‘and construction and maintenance 
being the most noteworthy. Industrial divis- 
ions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 9S; logging, 41; farming, 871; construction 
and maintenance, 463; trade, 85; and services, 
2,061, of which 1,643 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
1,369 men and 651 women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of 92 per cent more vacancies during 
April than in the preceding month, but nearly 
38 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a gain also of 
about 92 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with March, but a decline of over 38 
per cent in comparison with April, 1929. Con- 
struction and maintenance was the only group 
in which more placements were made during 
the month under review than in April last 
year, and this gain was due to work under- 
taken in relief of unemployment in the high- 
way division of this group. Of the declines 
those in farming were the most pronounced 
and accounted for over 75 per cent of the net 
decrease. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 79; farming, 1,120; 
transportation, 44; construction and main- 
tenance, 924; trade, 75; and services, 1,130, 
of which 687 were of household workers. There 
were 1,449 men and 573 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during April was nearly 3 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 36 per cent less than during the corres- 
ponding month last year. There was an in- 
crease of over 3 per cent in placements when 
compared with March, but a decline of 27 
per cent in comparison with April, 1929. As 
in Saskatchewan there was a large decrease 
in farm placements in comparison with April 
a year ago. Fewer placements were also made 
in manufacturing, services, trade, transpor- 
tation and logging. The only gain of im- 


portance was in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance due to work 
undertaken in relief of unemployment. The 
changes in other divisions were nominal only. 
The majority of the placements made dur- 
ing the month were in the following groups: 
manufacturing, 217; farming, 1,835; con- 
struction and maintenance, 645; trade, 69; 
and services, 991, of which 692 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,921 men 
and 422 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


BritT1isH CoLUMBIA 


During April, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia called for 
28 per cent more workers than in the pre- 
ceding month, but over 21 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 29 per cent in 
placements when compared with March, but 
a decline of nearly 23 per cent when com- 
pared with Aypril, 1929. The only gain of im- 
portance in placements over April last year. 
was in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance, and was due to relief work 
provided for the unemployed. Of the de- 
clines, those in manufacturing, farming, ser- 
vices and logging were the most noteworthy. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place-. 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 286; logging, 187; farming, 
251; transportation, 149; construction and 
maintenance, 1,171; trade, 51; and services, 
1,024, of which 602 were of household workers. 
There were 1,432 men and 320 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1980, the offices. 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,547 placements in regular employment, 
8,778 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate. 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,203 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 803 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 400; 
to other provinces. The reduced transporta- 
tion rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em-. 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers. 
are available locally. 

Quebee offices issued 10 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during April, 5 provincial 
and 5 interprovincial. Of the former, 3 were. 
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granted at Montreal to sawmill labourers and 
2 at Hull to highway construction labourers 
going to employment within their respective 
zones. The transfers outside the province 
were of bushmen sent from Hull to the 
Pembroke zone. 

Business transacted by Onitario offices dur- 
ing April involved an issue of 86 reduced rate 
certificates, 85 of which were provincial. Of 
these 58 were granted at Port Arthur to bush 
workers going to employment within the 
same zone. The Port Arthur zone was also 
she destination of 9 power construction work- 
ers and 1 electric welder shipped from Toronto 
and 1 miullwright from Kingston. The 
Toronto office, in addition, transferred 1 cook 
to Ottawa and 1 electric welder to Sudbury. 
From Pembroke 1 carpenter and 1 millwright 
went to Sudbury and 3 sawmill workers to 
Sault Ste. Marie, while from Fort William 
1 lead burner and 1 construction labourer 
proceeded to Sudbury and 7 bushmen to em- 
ployment in the Fort William zone. The 
transfer outside the province was of a farm 
hand going to Regina from Toronto. 

In Manitoba 694 persons secured certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation in April, 331 
of whom were destined to provincial em- 
ployment and 368 to centres in other prov- 
inces. The Winnipeg office was responsible 
for the transfer of all these workers. Within 
the province 3 farm hands, 12 farm house- 
hold workers and 1 town general were de- 
‘spatched to the Brandon zone, 3 hotel em- 
ployees, 2 farm housekeepers and 1 laundress 
to Dauphin and vicinity, and 171 farm hands, 
3 farm household workers, 120 highway con- 
struction workers, 2 ‘bushmen, 3 sawmill 
labourers, 8 mine workers, 1 camp cook, and 
1 railway construction labourer to various 
points within the Winnipeg zone. The move- 
ment outside the province comprised the 
transfer of 176 railway construction workers, 
106 of whom went to Swift Current, 38 to 
North Battleford and 32 to Prince Albert. 
To the Swift Current zone, in addition, were 
transferred 35 teamsters and to the Prince 
Alert zone also, 9 sawmill labourers and 7 
river drivers. Travelling to the centres with- 
in the Moose Jaw zone were 23 highway con- 
struction workers, to Regina 3 hotel employees, 
and to Saskatoon 12 teamsters. Port Arthur 
and surrounding territory received 4 farm 
hands, 1 town general, 2 navigation workers, 3 
hotel employees, 1 blacksmith, and 1 bushman, 
while the remaining interprovincial transfers, 
86 in number, were of farm labour, 74 farm 
hands and 12 farm household workers pro- 
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ceeding to employment at various points with- 
in the province of Saskatchewan. 


During April 79 workers took advantage of 
the reduced rate from Saskatchewan centres, 
78 of whom went to provincial employment. 
A large share of this movement within the 
province was to the farming localities, the 
Regina office assisting in the transfer of 31 
farm hands and 5 farm domestics, Saskatoon 
of 14 farm hands and 5 farm household work- 
ers, and Moose Jaw of 11 farm hands and 1 
farm housekeeper. The Regina office also 
despatched 1 hotel worker and 1 highway con- 
struction cook to Swift Current, 1 store clerk 
to Prince Albert, 1 housekeeper to Moose 
Jaw and 1 groom to employment within the 
Regina zone. Bound from Saskatoon in addi- 
tion were 1 cook, 1 waitress and 1 bushman, 
going to Prince Albert. The balance of the 
provincial movement originated at Prince Al- 
bert, from which point 1 highway construction 
worker was conveyed to Moose Jaw, 1 rail- 
way construction cook to North Battleford 
and 1 river driver within the Prince Albert 
zone. The one interprovincial transfer was . 
of a carpenter who journeyed from Regina to 
Dauphin. 

Certificates granted by Alberta offices during 
April were 245 in number, 22/1 of which were 
to provincial points and 24 to stations out- 
side the province. Of the workers travelling 
on provincial certificates, 177 were despatched 
from Edmonton and included 4 farm hands 
proceeding to Drumheller, 3 farm hands to 
Calgary, 2 sawmill workers and 2 farm hands 
to Lethbridge, and 56 sawmill workers, 33 
farm hands, 17 bushmen, 23 highway con- 
struction workers, 17 labourers, 18 mine work- 
ers, 1 store clerk, 4 painters, 1 cook, and 1 
waiter to employment at various points 
within the Edmonton zone. In addition, the 
Calgary office was instrumental in the transfer 
of 9 farm hands and 3 farm domestics to 
Drumheller, 4 farm hands and 1 housekeeper 
to Medicine Hat, 3farm hands to Edmonton, 
2 farm hands and 1 cook to Lethbridge, and 
19 farm hands and 2 farm domestics within the 
Calgary zone. Of the workers going to em- 
ployment in other provinces Edmonton de- 
spatched 11 farm workers and 1 maid to 
Saskatoon, 2 railway construction workers 
and 1 farm hand to Swift Current, and 1 farm 
hand and 1 farm domestic to North Battle- 
ford, while from Calgary 2 farm hands and 1 
farm housekeeper were sent to Revelstoke, 1 
cook and 1 farmhand to Cranbrook, and 1 
farm hand and 1 farm domestic to Moose Jaw. 

The British Columbia offices transferred 89 
persons at the special reduced rate in April, 
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83 to provincial situations and 6 to employ- 
ment at points outside. The Vancouver office 
was responsible for the movement within the 
province of 71 persons, 32 of whom, including 
12 bushmen, 9 tunnel construction workers, 5 
carpenters, 1 welder, 1 rod man, 2 flunkeys, 
1 cook and 1 housekeeper were destined to em- 
ployment within the territory covered by that 
office. From the same centre also the Nelson 
zone received 15 railway construction workers 
and 4 sawmill labourers; Kamloops 3 bush 
workers, 3 sawmill workers, 1 farm ‘hand, 1 
orderly, and 1 highway construction worker; 
Penticton 3 mine workers, 1 farm hand and 2 
sawmill workers; Revelstoke 2 mine workers; 
Prince George 2 farm hands; and Cranbrook 
1 engineer. In addition, the Nelson office 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 61 cities which granted 
building permits valued at $16,276,443 during 
April, as compared with $13,352,640 in the 
preceding month and $29,656,709 in the same 
month last year, which had constituted a high 
record for the month of April. There was, 
therefore, an increase of $2,923,803 or 21:9 
per cent in the first comparison, but a de- 
crease of $13,380,266, or 45-1 per cent as com- 
pared with April, 1929. The aggregate for 
the elapsed months of this year, viz., $45,646,- 
694, was only twice exceeded in the years 
since 1920, the totals for 1929 and 1928 hav- 
ing been larger. This year, however, whole- 
sale costs of building materials have averaged 
lower than in any of the past ten years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,400 
permits for dwellings valued at over $5,000,000 
and for some 3,300 other buildings estimated 
to cost more than $8,000,000. In March, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
1,000 dwellings and 1,900 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $4,000,000 and $9,000,- 
000, respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta recorded increases in the value 
of building permits issued during April as 
compared with March, the greatest gains of 
$1,218,824, or 23-2 per cent, and $1,087,129, 
or 478-1 per cent, taking place in Ontario and 
New Brunswick, respectively. 

As compared with April, 1929, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, New Brunswick and Alberta re- 
ported increases in the value of the building 
authorized; New Brunswick indicated the most 
pronounced advance of $1,113,085. Among 
the remaining provinces, the greatest decline, 
of $4,307,677 or 63-5 per cent, was in Quebec. 


effected transfers of 8 bushmen, 1 engineer 
and 1 farm hand; Prince Rupert of 1 miner; 
and Prince George of 1 farm hand to employ- 
ment within their respective zones. Travelling 
outside the province from Vancouver were 1 
handyman and 1 farm hand going to Calgary, 
1 farm domestic to Lethbridge and 1 farm 
hand to Edmonton, while from Vernon 1 farm 
hand and 1 farm domestic were conveyed to 
Moose Jaw. 


Of the 1,208 persons who took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate during April 652 travelled by 
the Canadian National Railways, 536 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and 15 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Canada During April, 1930 


Of the larger cities, Toronto and Winnipeg 
registered increases in the building authorized 
during April as compared with the preceding 
month, but losses as compared with April, 
1929. In Montreal and Vancouver there were 
declines in both comparisons. Of the smaller 
centres, Charlottetown, Saint John, Three 
Rivers, Guelph, London, Owen Sound, Strat- 
ford, Sarnia, Nanaimo and North Vancouver 
reported increases in the value of the build- 
ing represented by the permits issued, as com- 
pared with March, 1930, and April, 1929. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1920-1930-—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during April and in the first four months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
four months of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 











Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value of of value wholesale 
Value permits of permits | prices of 
of permits | issued in issued in building 
Year. issued first first materials 
in April [four months|four months] in first 
(1920=100) |four months 
(1926 aver- 
age =100) 
$ $ 
10380Re 32: 16,276,443] 45,646, 694 132-1 96-2 
1990 eR 29,656,709! 72,606,937 210-1 99-2 
O28. 5878 18,606,167} 51,769,505 149-8 96-8 
ROOT aes n= 17,312,470} 42,340,823 122-5 96-8 
192632 2): 19,044,499} 41,538,073 120-2 101-7 
nay ae 15, 482,383] 35,463,398 102-6 103-1 
1924 one os 13,689,101} 31,737,100 91-8 111-6 
1923-038. 19,530,851) 39,008,970 112-9 110-8 
LOLS 15,833,688} 34,513,861 99-9 107°7 
ROOTS Sa: 13,500,360} 27,069,872 78-3 136-9 
je ae 15,648,915) 34,558,901 100-6 143-1 
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The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was smaller than in 1929 and 1928, 
but was substantially higher than in any of 
the eight preceding years, while the average 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials was lower than in any other year of 
the record. 


The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 
cities during April and March, 1930, and 
April, 1929. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked with 
asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 











Cities April, March, April, Cities April, March, April, 
1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isld. Ontario—Con. 
Charlottetown..... 47,500 Nil 5,000 Sarna sis.) ideal. 60, 861 56, 000 42,082 
Nova Scotia.......... 654,540 849,527 1,520,931 Sault Ste. Marie... 56, 812 15,695 89, 634 
SHalitaxt sseeneee 616, 620 347,102 | 1,419,295 *Torontos: ee 2,742,750 | 2,451,868 | 3,850,436. 
New Glasgow..... 30, 700 1,035 81,875 York and East 
WSVQUCY. eee cae ck 7,220 1,390 19, 761 York town- 
New Brunswick..... 1,314,494 227,365 201,409 BIpStas.. ee 871,048 649, 930 919,580: 
Fredericton........ 4,000 6, 000 Nil Welland ene 16,135 2,875 18,530 
“Moncton. ces 27,405 77,215 58,955 *Windsorse. 4... yo 174,975 198,170 737, 966 
*Saint Johnie occ 1, 283, 089 144,150 142,454 East Windsor.... 77,450 97,925 117,300 
webee..: 4. Se ees 2,476,778 | 2,632,961 | 6,784,455 Riverside........ 22,350 20,100 96, 500: 
*Montreal—* Mai- Sandwich........ 9,975 10,950 38,375 
SOMNCUVE.......0. 1,403,765 | 1,666,770 | 4,955,460 Walkerville...... 141,000 16,000 233, 000 
TQUCDEC. 200 hs toads 529,385 332,441 995, 620 Woodstock......... 19, 846 13,927 98, 232 
Shawinigan Falls... 21,200 234, 900 48, 825 Manitoba............ 862,327 295,645 1,971,919 
*Sherbrooke........ 63,400 16,800 87,000 *Brandonltiac.at) oe 9,812 139, 150 68, 204 
*Three Rivers...... 438,695 112,050 255,075 St. Boniface....... 16,365 15,945 34, 765 
*Westmount........ 20,333 270, 000 442,475 *Winnipeg........... 836, 150 140,550 | 1,868,950 
On CAaTiO ES soccer nes 6,456,682 | 5,237,858 | 10,181,046 Saskatchewan....... 1,232,572 638,465 | 3,205,536 
Belleville.......... 15,340 27,400 ,015 *Moose Jaw....... A 47,610 111,490 46, 990 
‘Brantiord:. .osdiece 32,887 20,869 75,116 "Regina sss 445,257 446,530 2,186,458 
Chathamniyes can. 23,720 32,850 46,225 *“Saskatoon......... 739, 705 80, 445 972, 088. 
*Fort William....... 49,200 32,000 1,085, 225 Albertayss3..  ccelc ns 1,865,175 1,427,629 1, 766, 147 
Galt. Ueeiaee. ast 34, 785 10,613 58,135 “Calgzarveeesaneeee 847, 888 321,539 935,907 
*Guelphee, «rss. 54,778 22,962 48,465 *Edmonton......... 922,480 | 1,060,575 528,785 
SEHaIniltonsee eee 675, 900 1,025, 600 353,150 Lethbridge........ 92,312 40,050 135,125 
tKingston... tenses 78, 713 26,300 86, 759 Medicine Hat...... 2,495 5,465 166,330 
TWKitchenere., 00h. os 251,566 75,419 272,140 British Columbia....| 1,366,375 | 2,543,190 | 4,020,266 
*Ponaont esses cee 436,320 79,075 206, 985 Kamloops......... 30, 835 13,595 31,464 
Niagara Falls...... 65,320 46, 745 151,128 Nanaimo.......... 11,225 175 6, 000: 
Oshawa cc. ces enice 17,835 7,950 69, 750 *New Westminster . 99,470 39,225 125,300 
rOttawa eee cues 279,095 163, 260 900, 000 Prince Rupert...... 3,250 9,100 22,050 
Owen Sound....... 12,700 1,700 6, 000 *Vancouver <:.)....- 1,114,450 | 1,785,435 | 1,481,295 
*Peterborough...... 36,945 29,865 130, 965 North Vancouver 19,315 11,790 10,425 
ROL Arthurecscser 38,410 7,785 75,125 "Victorias toe te: 87,830 683,870 | 2,343,732 
Spiratiord ss .cel see 68,891 9,710 59, 485 > | |] MK. 
*St. Catharines..... 76,665 77,935 328, 903 Total—61 cities..... 16,276,443 | 18,352,640 | 29,656,709 
FSt. -Lhomass. pene. 14, 410 6,380 22,340 *Total—35 cities..... 14,452,599 | 11,964,700 | 27,116, 864 











Workers’ Health and 


The Province of Quebec Safety League in 
Safety Leaflet No. 29, directs the attention 
of employers to the necessity for maintaining 
the physical fitness of their workers if acci- 
dents are to be prevented. “The first re- 
quirement in a safe worker is health, or, if 
you prefer, perfect physical fitness. Our im- 
pression is that this point of view has been 
somewhat neglected by safety educators. We 
have many very learned works on the mental 
causes of accidents. The authors are clever 
and experienced psychologists. They empha- 
size the importance of mental testing, of 
mental hygiene, and of safety-mindedness. 
We have found that very few of them attach 
enough importance to the health element.” 

The following questions are addressed to 
employers :— 


Accident Prevention 


1. Are your workrooms well lighted and 
are the lights properly shaded so that there 
may be no glare in the workers’ eyes? 

2. Are your workrooms well ventilated (by 
windows or fans) and is the air kept fresh 
and cool? 

3. Are your workrooms clean and, as much 
as possible free from dust? 

4. Do you provide a good supply of drink- 
ing water as well as ample facilities for wash- 
ing up after work? 

5. Are your toilets and washrooms well 
lighted and clean? 

6. Are places where poisons are handled 
provided with proper means for ventilation 
and for personal cleanliness? 

7. Is there a first aid room in your shop or 
at least a first aid kit in your workrooms? 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing 
the employment conditions in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary showing the employment situation dur- 
ing April is reproduced below. The follow- 
ing report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information 
published by the United States Department of 
Labor, giving statistics showing the recent 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country. The 
employment situation in the United States is 
further indicated by unemployment percen- 
tages based on statistics compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, the 
source of these statistics being returns obtained 
from the trade union locals in 24 representa- 
tive cities. Summary figures for May, 1930, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment showed a slight improvement 
on the whole during the first fortnight in April, 
but in a number of industries Easter holiday 
suspensions were extended, and at the end of 
the month the position was rather worse than 
at the end of March. The principal indus- 
tries in which there was a net increase in 
unemployment included coal-mining, slate 
quarrying, the pottery and glass industries, 
iron and steel manufacture, engineering, iron- 
founding and most other metal trades, the 
textile and leather trades, and boot and shoe 
manufacture. On the other hand there was 
a further seasonal improvement in the build- 
ing industry, in a number of clothing trades, 
and in the motor vehicle industry. Employ- 
ment also improved in the tinplate industry. 

Among the workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 12,100,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at April 28, 1930 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed) was 14.6, as 
compared with 14.0 at March 24, 1930, and 
with 9.8 on April 22, 1929. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at April 28, 1980, was 
10.8, as compared with 10.6 at March 24, 
1930; while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 3.8 as compared with 3.4. For males 
alone the percentage at April 28, 1930, was 


14.9, and for females 13.8; at March 24, 
1930, the corresponding percentages were 14.5 
and 12.8. The total number of applicants for 
employment registered at Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
at April 28, 1930, was approximately 1,752,000, 
of whom 1,242,000 were men and 416,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls. 
At March 31, 1930, it was 1,731,000, of whom 
1,238,000 were men and 410,000 were women, 
and at April 29, 1929, it was 1,198,000, of whom 
930,000 were men and 197,000 women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
0.2 per cent in April, 1930, as compared with 
March, 1980, and pay-roll totals decreased 
0.7 per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
included in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail) 
and hotels. 


A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of January and February, 1930, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of April. The num- 
ber of employees of Class I railroads as at 
February 15 totalled 1,527,386, representing 
a decrease of 1.1 per cent since January 1d, 
1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of February was $205,135,719, represent- 
ing a decrease over the previous month of 
8.9 per cent. 


Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 0-8 per cent in April as compared 
with March, a decrease not unusual since de- 
creased employment in April has been shown 
in five of the last seven years preceding 1930; 
pay-roll totals decreased 1-1 per cent. 


The per cents of change in April in em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals in manufactur- 
ing industries are based upon returns made 
by 13,016 establishments in 54 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. ‘These establishments in April, 1930, 
had 3,206,003 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $86,288,420. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment 
for April, 1930, is 89-1, as compared with 89:8 
for March, 1930, 90:3 for February, 1930, and 
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99-1 for April, 1929; the index of pay-roll 
totals for April, 1980, is 89-8, as compared 
with 90-8 for March, 1930, 90-7 for February, 
1930, and 104-6 for April, 1929. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

The stone-clay-glass group of industries 
gained 3-6 per cent in employment in April 
and the vehicle group 0-9 per cent, while 
both groups reported even larger increases in 
pay-roll total; the iron and steel group showed 
a drop of 0:2 per cent in employment with 
no change in pay-roll totals. Each of the re- 
maining 9 groups reported decreased employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals, the textile group 
showing the most pronounced losses in the 
two items—2-3 per cent and 6:3 per cent, 
respectively. 

Fourteen of 54 separate industries had 
more employees in April than in March, the 
notable gains having been 8:9 per cent in 
brick, 8 per cent in cement, 7:1 per cent in 
ice cream, 4°8 per cent in fertilizers, 3-4 per 
cent in rubber tires, 3:2 per cent in automo- 
biles, 2-6 per cent in cast-iron pipe, 1:1 per 
cent in structural ironwork, and 0-5 per cent 
in iron and steel. In each of these industries 
the increases in pay-roll totals were consider- 
ably greater than the increases in employ- 
ment. 

Each of the 10 separate industries of the 
textile group reported fewer employees in 
April than in March. Woollen goods fell off 
6-5 per cent, men’s clothing 5-6 per cent, cot- 
ton goods 0:9 per cent, and knit goods 0:2 
per cent. Machine tools reported a decrease 
of 3-4 per cent; furniture, 3:6 per cent; agri- 
cultural implements, 6 per cent; electrical 
goods, 1-9 per cent. 

Six industries—rayon, radio, aircraft, jew- 
elry, paint, and rubber goods (other than rub- 
ber boots, shoes, tires, and tubes)—which are 
not yet a part of the bureau’s indexes of em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals for manufactur- 
ing industries, are included in the monthly 
employment survey. Only one of these indus- 
tries, paint and varnish, reported increased 
employment in April, a gain of 0:8 per cent. 
The decreases in employment in the remain- 
ing 5 industries were 1-1 per cent in rayon, 
13-8 per cent in radio, 2°8 per cent in air- 
craft, 2°4 per cent in jewelry, and 3:4 per 
cent in rubber goods. 

Increased employment of 1 per cent. was 
shown in April in the Pacific geographic 
division and very small increases in the East 
North Central, South Atlantic, and East 
South Central divisions. 

The New England division showed a drop of 
2 per cent in employment and a drop of 3-2 
per cent in pay-roll totals, the Middle At- 
lantic division decreases of 1:5 per cent and 
2-6 per cent in the two items, and the West 
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South Central division decreases of 1:3 per 
cent and 1-5 per cent. Other decreases were 
small. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1828, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent. 





The annual congress of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada is to be held at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, on July 15, 16 and 17. 
Messrs. T. B. Stirling and William Gallacher, 
directors of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, will represent that society, and 
it is probable that representatives of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society (England) will 
also be in attendance. All non-affiliated 
societies of which the Co-operative Union 
of Canada has record have been invited to 
accredit fraternal delegates, and to participate 
in the proceedings. Societies which have 
failed to receive invitations, and wish to be 
represented should apply to The Co-operative 
Union of Canada, 215 Nelson Street, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, when credential blanks will be 
sent them. 





Industrial accidents in Ontario for the first 
five months of 1930, showed a decrease of 
3,848 from last year, and the benefits awarded 
have decreased from $3,330,530 to $3,117,013 
during the same period. During May there . 
were 6,177 accidents reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, as compared with 
7,485 during. May last year, and 6,538 during 
May, 1928. The fatal cases numbered 46, the 
same as during May, 1928, but 14 more than 
the number during May last year. The 
benefits awarded amounted to $570,303, of 
whieh $444 507 was for compensation and 
$125,796 for medical aid. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘TBE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 


The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to :— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 


from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any sueh decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or_ the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions are referred to in the Order 
in Council as “B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
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to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the ‘istrict then fair 
‘ and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspeeted. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 


therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams). 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Coniracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of two demonstration boats. 
Name of contractors, C. J. O’Hanley, Ltd., 
Yarmouth, N.S. Date of contract, April 10, 
1930. Amount of contract, $2,921. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


(Contract in Group “A” Construction, etc.) 


Construction of Radio Station Buildings at 
Fort Norman, N.W.T. Name of contractors, 
Wm. Brown & Co., Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
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contract, May 27, 1930. Amount of contract, 
: i inser Rates 
$34,789 A fair wages schedule was inserted Pe eae ee ae fo a A 
in the contract as follows:— Wotinad Not inars 
than than 
] Per bour Per day 
Rate How Bricklin versie cith. tee ein atk $1 45 8 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages ps FS COMO MSIE re, rege aele cy sag ee to an 1 45 8 
not less = pia Hollow tile setters...... 1 45 8 
than than Plastonena ss .2 19 OF kein cacy» ood 1 45 8 
Manrbletsetterssamcasmcr sts eee ar. 1 45 8 
per hour per day Plumbers & steamfitters............. 115 8 
Sheet: Metaliworkersis.cc vases ness 1 10 8 
PisslOreraee vanity ecicoiaace Re $1 45 8 Carpenters & joiners................. 1 00 8 
IBricklaVy.Crss ad scce aie iio <escye/t vets 1 45 8 Concrete finishersy nb...) sks aes aoe 1 00 8 
ASONS Land ee ee 1 45 8 Wlectricians ates sca tants ste seaes 1 00 8 
Plumbers & steamfitters............. 115 8 Metalllatherseari 7%... ed. 2b Sa SE. 1 00 8 
Blectricians 4. Howe eb ethene 1 00 8 Structural steel workers.............. 1 00 8 
Cement fniahersig, ¢o. decc bay +5 = 1 00 8 Terrazzo layers... 1.6.2... e ee yes 1 00 8 
Carpenters & joiners................. 1 00 8 Painters;& glaziers, ) 212) 2. Sa 95 8 
Teamsters with team & wagon....... 95 8 Felt & gravel roofers................. 80 8 
Painters & glaziers..../.............. 95 8 Ornamental iron workers............. 75 8 
RGolers a ee ee eA sate led 80 8 Blasterers' helpers, :S.y< 2» - ait.» ees 60 8 
Plasterers helpersis ac) seetcein sche sou 65 8 Pitmbers thelpersiina. weer niree ace 60 8 
Plumbers’ & steamfitters’ helpers.... 60 8 Steamfitters’ helpers................. 60 8 
Electricians’ helpers..............--- 50 to 60 8 Terrazzo layers’ helpers.............. 60 8 
Cement mixer engineers.............. 8 Sheet metal workers’ helpers.........| 69 to 75 8 
Gasoline cement mixers.............. 50 8 Electricians’ helpers................. 50 to 60 8 
TMiCKtATVers snide he ae 50 8 Concrete mixers & layers........... 50 8-10 
Common labourers.) «i356 2442542). «. 45 8 Common labourers. oes ae 45 8-10 
Teamsters with team & wagon...... 90 8-10 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on basis 
of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions will 
be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 
(Contracts in Group “A” Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a strauss and trunnion bas- 
cule bridge over Burlington Channel, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Hamilton Bridge Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, May 
1, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$236,006. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


(2S SS a Se eee 





Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages Hours 
Not less not more 
than than 
Per hour per day 
Structural ironworkers..............- 1 00 10 
Carpenters... 1 00 8 
Tabourersf) fin. deo, See ea 40 10 
MCONCTELE WOLKECTS. cue uncle chesies-rsteieiens 40 10 
Motor truck & driver 5 ton truck..... 2 50 10 
Motortruck & driver1&2 ton........ 1 25 10 
Motor truck Griver. s.scuiece een: 50 10 





N.B.—In connection with the rates for Carpenters and 
Joiners,this rate to apply to all form building, crib building, etc. 

Time and half to be paid to all workmen employed above 
the hours specified according to the prevailing conditions of they 
’ trades involved. 


Construction of new federal building at 
Camrose, Alta. Name of contractors, Bern- 
ard P. Scanlon and James H. Kennedy, Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. Date of contract, May 7, 
1930. Amount of contract, $44,932 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Construction of repairs to the western break- 
water at Port Colborne, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging & Con- 
struction Co.,. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 12, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $33,564.60. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Saint 
Paschal, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Zenon 
Ouellette, Rimouski, P.Q. Date of contract, 
May 19, 1930. Amount of contract, $15,585 
and unit prices. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in Collingwood Harbour, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Wm. L. Forrest, God- 
erich, Ont. Date of contract, May 20, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $48,457.50. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 “ Friihling.” Name of 
contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
April 29, 1980. Amount of contract, $16,780 
and unit prices. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Interior fittings for the public building at 
Trail, B.C. Name of contractors, The Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 26, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$3,990. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
St. Romuald, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Wood Specialties, Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date 
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of contract, May 14, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,250. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Gravelbourg, Sask. Name of contractors, The 
Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 20, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $1,525. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Kimberley, B.C. Name of contractors, The 
Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 19, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $1,650. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Cowansville, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, May 20, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $1,025. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Making metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, cancel- 


lers, etc. 
Pritchard - anaes 02, Gat tas 

Otta wasnt. tine $ 678 41 

Making and repatring rubber stamps, 

daters, etc. 
Pritchard - Andrews Calfn itd. 

Ottawa, Ont.. .. ie, 171 69 
Capital - Rubber Stamps "Works, 


Ottawa, Ont.. .. 14 15 
M aking up and supplying Letter’ Car- 


riers’ Uniforms. 
hs, rapes Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, 


5,058 46 
Me Cap & Regalia Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont yo 00 
Wim. *soully, Ltd., “Montreal, "Que.. 311 39 
Pollack. & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q. 5,652 07 
E. Guillet & Sons Cau Marieville, 

P. 2,821 82 
Workman Uniform Co., Montreal, 

P, chs Bedi nb 306 25 

Maal bag “fittings. 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. 1,629 22 
J. HE. Lortie, Reg’d, Montreal, Que. 382 70 
Parmenter & Bulloch Co., Rs 

Gananoque, Ont.. hy Ur 90 
C. Richardson & Co., "St. “Mary’s, 

Robie eal ela hace wills hte 586 50 

Scales. 
Pritchard - Andrews once te Lotti 

OttawalOntee). Pay Aue Merk: 62 60 

Letter boxes, ete. 

Capital Brass, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 25 00 
Stamping ink, ete. 

Pritchard - ‘Andrews Vo seeds, 

Obbawia pO Tibi +. tisetbectar ela. tonnta 123 30 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. .. 69 77 

Satchels. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont.. .. 377 44 





FAIR WAGES SCHEDULE FOR MANITOBA, 1930-1931 


NDER the provisions of Section 10 of 
Chapter 69, Consolidated Amendments, 
1924, being “An Act to establish and Protect 
the Wages of Workmen Employed on Public 
Works,” the Minister of Public Works of 
Manitoba has approved of the rate per hour 
and working hours set forth in the following 
schedule, as the minimum rate per hour pay- 
able to any employee engaged in the respec- 
tive trades, and the maximum number of 
hours during which any employee engaged in 
the respective trades shall be required to work. 
The schedule will apply and be effective for 
employees engaged on Public Works on or at 
the building, from May 1, 1930, until April 
30, 1931, or until such time as another order 
may be made by the Minister of Public 
Works. 
The previous schedule for Winnipeg, effec- 
tive from May 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, was 


given jn the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1929, 
page 934. The schedule for the province, ex- 
clusive of Winnipeg and district, for the corre- 
sponding period, was issued later. The rates 
of wages and hours of labour were the same 
as in the present schedule except in the follow- 
ing cases: unskilled labourers were on 54 hours 
per week in 1929, whereas in 1930 no hours are 
specified, and no special provisions were made 
for labourers on buildings in 1929; for mosaic 
and tile setters’ helpers wages were 55 cents 
per hour, 50 hours per week, in 1929; the pro- 
visions for electrical workers in 1929 included 
journeymen working under permit at 774 cents 
per hour, 44 hours per week; experienced 
helpers 65 cents per hour, 44 hours per week, 
and helpers 45 cents per hour, 44 hours per 
week. There was also no special provision 
for carpenters on hydro electric developments 
in 1929. 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR THE CITY OF WINNIPEG AND THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA, 19301931- 


NWO TCC€_TCNNnNnNo™cjjjjHa-’™"—"*#**«nh@____._.»~»__— oo eee 





Manitoba exclusive of 





Winnipeg and District ¢ Winnipeg} 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 
per hour per week per hour per week 
$ cts. $ cts 
1. Labourers:— 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the following:—Placing or assisting 
mechanics in the placing of face brick, cut stone, architectural 
terra cotta, marble (real or imitation), roofing slate, plaster 
castings, ornamental bronze and iron, interior joinery, laying 
drain tiles, mixing concrete by machinery, puddling concrete in 
forms or levelling and finishing in slabs, bending and placing re- 
inforcing material, movable scaffolding and runways........... 0 50 50 0 45 50 
co) uabourersion buildings) sos eines Pere as. cra meetnaay, 6 SIE RC WER 4 RPh Rte RITA thie ong A 0 40 50 
fe A Tish led ecto startin ase gare eiemnade, ecu se . «i bie 0 423 54 O Shaikh bien: 
2 acl CATO RLONR et va Pte Noll esis Pore aah a shed oie ie A RUN ESI ok a Lk 0 50 CDW oll bag Shaan St Ay AT By eRe ta 
Doty Ks) MOTAC KI V OTB Ne felcs Ts aco,5:clcvole FAAS rete elec Te aiAS cok ee 1° 45% 44 130 44 
(6) Helpers:— 
Le Mixing and tempering!mortar..eeas eee «scott tne cones OF55 50 0 50 50 
2. Attending bricklayers on or at scaffold.................... 0 50 50 0 45 50 
4. Dina) Stonemasons tan)! leds derelaesiete tare meta tee om iano he ais» o visio 1n45% 44 1 35 44 
(b) Helpers:— 
Te Mixingand: tempering mortar ce aaiseety ee « «eee 0 55 50 0 50 50 
2. Attending stonemasons on or at scaffold.................... 0 50 50 0 45 50 
Sb Comonr hsisherss eo AI. | OU ae ee Re, os acne 0 70 50 0 70 50 
6ci(e) Marble 'settersi eh isd eae eee ee PAE oo So, 1 40* 44 1 30 44 
(0) Elelperatiye Naud ns. 3 eels lt Senne eae OR mmOe L REA SE os oa 0 55 50 0 50 50 
Lamm (@) Mosaic anaditile. SetLerSi ku. cee es Cambie «ie aka 1 35* 44 120 44 
GO Eelperse rac wets clas, LARC eee Ret iy settee an 0 55 50 0 50 50 
Se AGP ROLLAZZOSWOTKETS © hy cee ee EE tne heed. a 724 44 724 44 
(COTE elpersert ty Oe, Ua A ee eee rea FAL ME at 55 50 55 50 
9. Stonecutters:— 
(@)AOUPNOVINENE ... dos5:5/5 1, Hots CR ORE ee Geta av Saaerslons ois: abe 1 25 44 1 10 44 
LOT (G) ENOSCCTOTS io etc a5 cass Ae eee eran t bees 1 45* 44 1)35 44 
(OVEITS DEES A ttass teh ticin css eI Aa ee ena alts cities a ue cae 0 55 50 0 50 50 
1}. Wood?avire-and metal: Sthers! /325. 88. oo ie! 1 05 44 1 00 44 
1239 (a) Plumibers®, sts. 2 02. a eee ate heed: “lereeny, Se. wos nace os 1°25* 44 1 123 44 
KOPELOLD Or SG Gee erssr Se oaks re ER PEE OTS a a eee oid coy tea cic Oe 0 50 50 0 45 50 
13PN( GY) Steam betes. oo) iiss ocyac tert teen ol okas Siesta slot social avelele mn etes 125% 44 1 12% 44 
(OJMEVe persis is ee at Lk atte een eae eae emer telleh 0 50 50 0 45 50 
14. Operating engineers on construction:— 
(a) Engineers in charge of machines of three or more drums....... 1 20 50 1 10 50 
(b) Engineers in charge of double drum machines................. 1 10 50 1 00 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of single drum machines................... 1 05 50 0 95 50 
Gi ABATOTIVOM, Wevegee steels 21 is Soles a Norte teen ate ee nate OR Bora tie Gate 0 75 50 0 65 50 
15. Sheet metal workers............ Pcie bvevehtl A oc Hic Ray ERE ae EO ae 0 90 44 0 80 44 
16. Painters, decorators, paperhangers and glaziers................... 0 95* 44 0 85 44 
L7etBlacksmiths Anes. Ohi IAS Sa een ee Welded «ss wekee Oco) 44 0 75 44 
18. Electrical Workers, Inside Wiremen:— 
(a) Licensed journey, men)... chine oases Ss ace ok See 1a10* 44 1 00 44 
19. Bridge and structural steel and iron workers...................... 0 90 44 0 90 44 
20. Asbestos workers:— 
EAA SG) Wed U0 otc) ala 8 oe A te En ys 5 Gry) eS a 0 95 44 0 90 44 
(Die ratClASS.11 DLOV.CTS\ 4..he sec CE Bendis Sean o bone oan 0 75 44 0 75 44 
21. Asphalters:— 
(a) Finishers (including felt and gravel roofers)................... 0 65 44 0 65 44 
(6) Men engaged preparing, mixing and heating materials......... 0 50 50 0 50 50 
22E (a) Carpontersenc. 5. c cathe cae ee EO ete enna oes decals 1 107 44 1 00 44 
CD JTELOIDETS 8, hike Bis sieve sscles 2 can ee TE NR oes ss os 0 50 50 0 45 50 
(c) Carpenters on: Hydro Hlectric developmentss:.2..........020-\evesciy cs ceccslecdiecsccues 0 90 
23 OUtSIAEMINEMEN do. siesee eid siese's See eee RE rok ce oA 0 93 44 0 $23 44 





-{District represents a radius of thirty miles from City of Winnipeg. 

*Subject to agreements between respective craft unions and contractors’ organizations. (Ep. Lasour GazerrE) 

tAll men governed by Winnipeg agreements hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the 
City schedule, excepting where other agreements for specified work are in effect. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lanour GazeTrn. In the 


majority of cases the agreements are signed by | 


both employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hauirax, N.iS.—Two Nerwsparer PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 180. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, to December 31, 1930, and there- 
after until 60 days’ notice of change is given by 
either party. 

Only union members 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week for both 
day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time except in the case of 
regular night shifts beginning on or extending 
into Sunday or a holiday. 

Wages per week for hand compositors, make- 
ups, machine operators and journeymen not 
otherwise specified $35 for day work and_ $38 
for night work. Foremen to receive at least 
$3 per week over the regular wage and ma- 
chinists and machinist operators at least $2 
extra. . 

Apprentices must be at least 16 vears of age 
and shall serve an apprenticeship of five years. 
One apprentice allowed to every three journey- 
men members of the union, but not more than 
four apprentices in one office. Apprentices will 
be examined yearly before the local committee 
on apprentices before being given increased 
wages. They must also complete the course in 
printing given by the international union. 


Wages for apprentices: at least two-fifths of 
journeymen’s wages for third year, one-half for 
fourth year and two-thirds for fifth year. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute work received from or destined for 
struck offices or unfair composing rooms. 


A standing committee consisting of two repre- 
sentatives of each party to be appointed and 
all disputes will be referred to it. If unable 
to agree, a board of arbitration will be formed 
consisting of two representatives of each party 
and a fifth chosen by them, the decision of which 
board will be final and binding. 


to be employed, if 


Haurrax, NiS—Two Newspaper PUBLISHING 
COMPANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRIN'Y- 
ING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, 
Locau No. 3380. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 30, 1930 
to May 30, 1931, and for such time thereafter 
not exceeding 30 days as may be required to 
negotiate a new agreement. If unable to reach 
a new agreement, the matter will be referred to 
an arbitration board consisting of two members 
of each party and a fifth chosen by them or 
by a judge of the Superior Court of Nova 
Scotia and work shall proceed without inter- 
ruption pending such negotiations or arbitration 
as provided in the arbitration contract between 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 


-ants’ Union and the American Newspaper Pub- 


lishers’ Association. 

en union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day or night, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages: union members with at least five 
years experience to receive an increase of $2 
per week; members with over one year and less 
than five vears’ experience to receive an in- 
erease of $1 per week. 

Apprentices must be at least 16 years of age 
and must serve five years. They will be ex- 
amined every six months as to their competency 
and progress. 

Wages for apprentices: $12 per week for first 
year, with an increase of $1 per week every six | 
months to $20 per week for second half of fifth 
year. 

A standing committee consisting of two repre- 
sentatives of each party shall be formed. All 
disputes will be referred to this committee, but 
if they are unable to agree, the matter will 
be referred to an arbitration board in the same 
way as provided above for the making of a new 
agreement. 


Hauirax, N.S—Two Jos PRINTING OFFICES AND 
THE JNTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND Assistants’ Union, Locat No. 330. 


This agreement was signed following a dis- 
pute at one office which is reported on page.. 
of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 23, 1930, 
to May 23, 19381. 

ys union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week. 

_ Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week: journeymen—cylinder press, 
$30, journeymen—feeding his own press, $32, 
journeymen on pony press, $25, journeymen on 
pony press feeding, $27, journeymen in charge 
of platen presses. $30, assistant journeymen on 
platen presses, $25, platen assistant (feeder) 
automatic or hand, $18. Foremen to receive at 
least $3 above cylinder press scale. 

Apprentices to be governed by rules and 
regulations made by the parties to the agree- 
ment and will be examined quarterly as pro- 
vided by the laws of the International Union. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first twelve 
months at the discretion of the office; cylinder 
press apprentices from $10 during second year 
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to $25 during sixth year; platen press appren- 
tices from $8 during second year to $18 during 
last year. All appréntices to serve 90 days’ 
probation in charge of a press at sixth year 
scale before receiving journeymen’s scale. 

The union agrees to furnish employers with 
the union label. 

In case of a dispute, the matter will be re- 
ferred to a board of conciliation consisting of 
two representatives of each party. If they are 
unable to agree, a fifth member will be chosen 
by them or by a judge of the Superior Court 
e Ri Scotia, the decision of this board to be 

nal. 


Toronto, OntTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF ‘THREE 
Dairy NEWSPAPERS AND THE MaAtiErs’ 
Union No. 5 (INTERNATIONAL TyYpo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to May 31, 1931. If a new agreement is not 
reached at the expiration of this one, it shall 
be referred to arbitration as provided for in 
the arbitration contract which existed between 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Typographical Union 
from 1917 to 1922. 

Hours: 8 per day for day work and 7 per 
night for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week for journeymen mailers: 
from June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930, $40 for day 
work and $40.50 for night work; from June l, 
1930, to May 31, 1931, $41 for day work and 
$41.50 for night work. 

Extra men to be paid time and one-half for 
hour work with a minimum of four hours, but 
shall not receive more than a regular day’s 
pay for a day’s work. 

Wages per week for apprentices: from $17 
for first half of third year to $27 for second 
half of fifth year. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute work received from or destined for an 
office where a strike exists. 


All disputes will be referred to local arbi- 
tration as provided in the international arbi- 
tration contract mentioned above. the decision 
of such arbitration board to be final. 


Sundays and 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hauirax, N.S—Master PLuMBers, MEMBERS 
OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE MECHANICAL TRADES 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
oF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 
No. 56. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1930, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year until 
notice is given 90 days before April 30, of any 


year. When such notice is given the joint com- 
mittee will meet within 30 days. 


Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able; if none available any others employed 
must join the union within 30 days. Union 
members will not work for anyone but a legiti- 
mate plumbing and heating contractor. This 
does not apply to work being done for the 
municipal, provincial or federal governments. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 


Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.; after 
10 p.m. and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 


Wages per hour for certified plumbers: from 
May 15, 1930, to April 30, 1931, 90 cents; from 
May 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, $1. 

One apprentice allowed for every three jour- 
neymen employed. Apprentices will serve five 
years and in one shop unless otherwise agreed 
on. At the end of five years, apprentices must 
pass a satisfactory examination before being 
classified as a journeyman. Not more than one 
apprentice or helper will be allowed to any 
journeyman. 


The members of one branch of the trade shall 
be prohibited from working at that of another 
while any of the men of that trade are out of 
employment, except in case of emergency. 


For work out of the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to 5 p.m. to be paid by em- 
ployers. 


Any grievance or dispute will be referred to 
a joint conference board consisting of three 
representatives of each party, who shall have 
power to settle disputes and appoint an arbi- 
trator, if necessary. If unable to settle a dis- 
pute, or if the union violates the agreement, the 
matter will be referred to the General Office 
of the United Association who shall investigate 
and render a decision before any strike or lock- 
out occurs. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HkEatT 
AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Workers, Locau No. 20. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1930, to December 31, 1930. 


This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for February, 1929, and July, 1928. 
The rate of wages for jJourneymen remains at 
$1 per hour. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—ELECTRICAL CoNn- 
TRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE REGINA BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE  JINTERNATIONAL 
BRoTHERHOOD OF ELectrRIcAL WoRKERS, 
Locat No. 572. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1930, to December 31, 1930. Both parties agree 
to meet during December to formulate a new 
agreement. 


Only union members to be employed and no 
member shall work for any contractor who is 
not a party to the agreement. No union mem- 
ber will be allowed to take any contracts. 


Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49-hour 
week. In case of shift work, work to be divided 
into three 8-hour shifts with 20 minutes off for 
meal, a 48-hour week. 


Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m. and 
to 6 p.m. on Saturdays; all other overtime and 
work on legal holidays, double time. No work 
on Labour Day. 


Wages for journeymen wiremen: $1.10 per 
hour. Journeymen having charge of jobs of 
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which the electrical contract is estimated at 
$10,000 or more, shall receive 10 cents over 
journeyman’s rate. 

Not more than one apprentice to one journey- 
man. An apprentice is one with less than four 
years’ experience at the trade. After four 
years’ apprenticeship, men to be rated as jour- 
neymen. 

Wages for apprentices: first year at discretion 
of employer, second year 35 to 50 cents per 
hour, third year 60 to 75 cents per hour, fourth 
year 75 cents to journeymen’s rate. 


For work out of the city, fare and travelling — 


time to be paid and board for the first two 
weeks on out-of-town jobs. 

A joint conference board consisting of three 
contractors and three journeymen shall be estab- 
lished and shall have power: to make recom- 
mendations for improving the general conditions 
of the trade, and any dispute will be referred 
to this committee whose decision shall be bind- 
ing. 


Vancouver, B.C.—THEr GrneraL CoNnTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE AMALGAMATED Cak- 
PENTERS OF CANADA, VANCOUVER DistRICT 
MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 1930, 
to April 1, 1931, and from year to year until 
notice is given 90 days before April 1, of any 
year. When such notice is given, the parties 
will meet and come to a decision in the same 
way as provided for the settlement of disputes 
described below. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. If two shifts are worked, the first will 
be 8 hours and the second 7% hours for eight 
hours’ pay. If three shifts are worked, all 
three will be 74 hours with eight hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; after four hours and all work on Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 
hour. 

Any dispute which representatives of both 
parties are unable to settle will be referred to 
a board of conciliation consisting of three repre- 
sentatives of each party whose decision will be 
binding. If this board is unable to agree, each 
party will appoint a representative to investi- 
gate the trouble and the decision they come to 
will be binding. 


$1 per 


Vancouver, B.C.—Crrtain CoNTRACTORS AND 
THE GRANITE CurTters’ INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The agreement which came into effect April 1, 

1929, and was summarized in the Lasour 


GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 927, has been re- 
newed without change to April 1, 1931. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Crrtain Cut Strong Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE JOURNEYMEN STONE 
Cutters’ ASSOCIATION. 

Agreement to he in effect from December 12, 

1929, to December 12, 1930. Three months’ 


notice must be given by either party desiring 
a change. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 5-day week. No work 
on Saturdays or Sundays. 


Wages for stone cutters: $10 per day. Any 
stone cutter sent out to a job to receive 50 cents 
per day extra. Carvers to receive at least $2 
per day extra. 

Journeymen stone cutters to control cutting 
of Haddington Island and all other sandstone. 
Planers, lathes and carborundum saws to be 
operated by practical stone cutters. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 


Transportation 


MontTREAL, QuUEBEC.—VARIOUS SHIPPING CoM- 
PANIES AND THE SYNDICATED LONGSHORE- 
MEN OF THE Port or MontTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1930, to December 31, 1930. 


This agreement is the same as the one which 
was in effect in 1928 and 1929, which was 
mentioned in the Larour GAZETTE, May, 1929, 
and May, 1928, the main clauses having al- 
ready been summarized in the issues of June 
and October, 1927. 


MontTrREAL, QuEBEC.—VARIOUS SHIPPING Com- 
PANIES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE 
Port oF MontTREAL. 


This agreement which came into effect April 
1, 1929, and was mentioned in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1929, and May, 1928, the main 
clauses having already been summarized in the 
issue of June, 1927, has been renewed to 
April 1, 1931. 


Statistics were issued this month by the 
Canadian Wheat Pool showing the number 
and capacity of wheat pool elevators in Can- 
ada under co-operative control. In 1929 there 
were 1,636 country elevators with a combined 
capacity of 57,550,000 bushels. Besides these 
the terminal elevators at Port Arthur, Fort 
William, St. Boniface, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert had a capacity of 38,426,250 bushels. 


_ Of the 1,636 country elevators, 156 were in 


Manitoba, 1,042 in Saskatchewan and 439 in 
Alberta. In 1925 the total number of country 
elevators was only 100, with a capacity of 
3,080,000 bushels. The Pacific Coast elevators, 
having a capacity of 8,050,000 bushels, are 
used by the Alberta unit. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


THE movement in prices during the month 
was again toward somewhat lower levels, 
both the weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.17 at the begin- 
ning of May, as compared with $11.24 for 
April; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.80 for May, 
1928; $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 
1926; $10.48 for May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 
1924: $10.36 for May, 1928; $10.22 for May, 
1922: $1225 for May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 
1920; $12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.42 for May, 
1914. Seasonal declines occurred in the prices 
of eggs, milk and butter, while the prices of 
veal, prunes, sugar, tea and coffee were also 
slightly lower. The prices of beef, mutton 
and potatoes were higher. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.49 at the beginning of 
May, as compared with $21.53 for April; 
$21.21 for May, 1929; $21.04 for May, 1928; 
$20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 for May, 1926; 
$20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 1924; 
$20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; 
$22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for May, 1920; 
and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel was slightly 
lower, due to decreases in the price of coal. 
Rent was slightly higher in the average. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
89-9 for May, as compared with 91-7 for 
April; 92:4 for May, 1929; 97-9 for May, 
1928; 98-3 for May, 1927; and 100-2 for May, 
1926. One hundred and thirty-two prices 
quotations declined, thirty-four advanced and 
three hundred and thirty-six were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the eight main groups 
were lower, the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, due mainly to lower prices for 
grains, sugar, coffee and raw rubber; the 
Animals and their Products group, because 
of lower quotations for milk, butter and lum- 
ber, which more than offset advances in the 
prices of eggs and live stock; the Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group, because of 
lower prices for raw silk, silk fabrics and 
hessian; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 


group, due to declines in the prices of cer- 
tain lines of lumber; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to lower prices for 
scrap iron, galvanized steel sheets and auto- 
mobile body plates; the Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, because of further 
declines in the prices of copper, silver, tin and 
zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, due to seasonal declines in 
the prices of coal; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices for 
dyeing and tanning materials, paint materials 
and drugs. 


In the grouping according to purpose lower 
prices for tea, sugar, milk, pottery, coal and 
silk fabrics caused a decline in consumers’ 
goods. Producers’ goods were also lower, due 
to decreases in the prices for building materials 
and for materials for the textile and clothing 
industries, for the fur and leather goods in- 
dustries, for the metal working industries, for 
the chemical using industries, for the milling 
and other industries, as well as for miscel- 
laneous producers’ materials. Materials for the 
meat packing industries were higher. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were lower, 
the former due to declines in the prices of silk, 
raw sugar, grains, rubber, tin, silver and copper, 
which more than offset increases in the prices 
of live stock and eggs, and the latter because 
of lower prices for butter, cheese, copper 
sheets, pottery, wrapping paper and copper 
sulphate. Domestic farm products, articles of 
marine origin, articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were lower. 


AS TO RETAIL 


K 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
Wee 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuits, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
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The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, ] 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received,’ includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 


five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etce., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Labour GazerTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazmrrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 

(Continued on Page 726) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost 4 ie items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily. 







































t s i 
tity |1900 fone 1910| 1913 {1914 |1918 |1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930] 1930 


Commodities 


—_—_—_———_— 





x 
ao oa 

















Beef, sirloin... .} 2 Ib. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-2] 73-4 6| 71-2} 59-6) 56-0] 56-8) 58-6} 58-8] 63-6] 67-8] 72-6) 73-2) 74-6 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 32-4/ 52-6 50-4] 43-6] 33-4] 30-2] 30-2) 31-6] 32-0) 35-8} 40-2) 45-0) 46-8) 48-0 
Veal, shoulder .| 1 “ |10-0| 11-3| 12-8] 15-7| 17-1] 27-4| 26-4} 23-0} 19-0) 17-9 17-3] 17-9] 18-8} 20-0} 21-6} 24-0] 24-9] 24-4 
Mutton, roast...] 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 34-9} 36-2) 31-8 28-7| 27-6| 28-3} 29-6] 30-4] 30:3] 30-0} 31-5) 31-8) 32-3 
Pork, leg.......] 1 “ {12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 19-9] 37-1] 39-1) 33-6) 30-0) 26-1) 23-2) 28-4) 29-7) 28-8) 25-2) 30-2) 30-3) 30-4 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8] 25-01 34-4] 35-2| 37-0] 68-4] 71-6) 65-0] 52-2) 50-4) 44-8] 51-4) 55-4) 53-6) 50-8) 54-2) 54-8) 54-4 
Bacon, break- 

fast Oe. or 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7| 50-0) 54-4) 51-4) 40-8] 39-1] 32-1) 38-6) 42-0} 39-8) 35-2) 38-2) 40-4) 40-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0] 50-6) 44-0} 45-2) 41-6) 49-0) 49-2 43-8! 43-4] 43-8] 42-8) 42-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz|25-7| 30-0| 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 43-9) 55-0) 36-5] 32-7) 33-4] 29-5) 34-0) 34-9) 35-1] 35-8) 35-0) 36-9) 35-1 
Eggs, storage... 1 “ 120-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 25-1] 34-8] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5] 30-6) 25-8) 30-3) 31-0 31-7| 31-6} 30-7} 32-5] 31-1 
Milk 083. 0.2: 6 qts.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-0] 86-4] 72-6) 69-6] 71-4] 71-4) 70-8) 70-8) 72-0) 73-2) 76-8 74-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. [44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 55-2] 96-2/131-0/102-8) 77-4) 80-2 72-2) 73-6) 80-0} 87-8] 84-4] 88-4] 78-8] 73-2 
Butter, cream- 

ery.. ee: 1 “ |25-5| 27-7| 31-9] 33-9} 32-7] 53-4] 72-5] 59-2] 45-5] 44-4) 40-4) 40-9} 43-6) 49-1) 46-7] 48-4) 48-2) 40-1 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ |16-1| 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 21-4] 33-1] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7|§34-6)/§30-0)§31-5] §32-1/§30-8) §32-9]§33 -9]§32-9]§32-9 

heese, new 1 “ 114-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-8] 30-3] 37-8] 37-9] 27-9]§34-6]§30-0)§31-5|§32-1/§30-8}§32-9) §33 -9}§32-9)§32-9 
Breage 732 sh 15 “ 155-5] 58-5! 66-0] 61-5| 64-5/117-0]138-0|124-5|105-0)100-5|100-5|118-5)114-0|114-0)115-5}115-5)115-5)115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0] 33-0) 32-0} 32-0) 68-0 80-0} 64-0! 49-0/§45-0]§41-0]§58-0)§53-01§52-0} 52-0/§49-0)§50-0)§50-0 
Rolled oats..... 5 © 118-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 21-5| 40-0] 41-5} 31-0] 27-5) 27-5) 27-0] 30-5) 29-0} 30-0) 31-5} 31-5} 31-5) 31-0 
ue HS ete See 2 “ 110-41 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 22-0] 34-2] 21-6] 19-0]§20-6/§21-0}§21-6|§22-0)§21-8)§21 -0/§20-8}§20-6}§20-4 

eans, hand- 

picked. 9... «: 2“ | 8-6 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0} 34-2] 23-8] 18-0} 17-6] 17-4] 16-8] 16-6) 15-8) 16-2] 17-4) 24-0) 19-0} 18-6 
Apples, evapor- 5 

ated 4:9 0% «2: 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 12-9] 22-4] 29-2] 21-4] 23-5) 20-3] 19-4] 20-7] 20-1] 19-3) 21-1] 21-3] 20-8) 20-8 
Prunes, medium 

BIZOLE... te. a: 1 “ |11-5| 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-7] 27-6} 19-2] 19-2] 18-6] 16-0] 15-4] 15-8) 14-8) 13-4] 13-5) 16-5] 16-3 
Sugar, granulat- 

Xe [ee Sees ee 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-01 23-6] 22-0] 43-2] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0] 51-2] 46-4] 34-8] 31-6] 33-6) 32-4] 29-2) 28-4) 27-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0) 9-8} 10-3) 11-0] 10-2) 20-2) 40-8 24-0| 15-2) 24-4] 22-2) 16-6] 15-0} 15-8] 15-2] 13-8) 13-6] 13-2 
Tea, black..... 4 © | 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 14-2] 16-5] 14-0] 13-6]§16-4]§17-4|§17-9]§18-0)/§17-9)§17-9)§17-7/§17-0)§16-5 
Tea, green 4“ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4! 13-6] 17-0] 14-7] 15-2]§16-4/§17-4)§17-9)§18-0]§17-9)§17-9/§17-7/§17-0)§16-5 
Coffee....... wool & & | 8-6} 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-4] 10-7) 15-1) 14-1] 12-9} 18-5) 18- 7| 15-1) 15-4] 15-2) 15-1] 15-2) 14-7) 14-5 
Potatoes....... 2 pks.|24-1} 28-0] 30-3} 36-0] 43-7] 62-0/204-9} 41-1] 45-9} 43-0) 55-9} 45-5/119-1) 54-9) 57-9] 41-0) 79-3) 88-7 
Vinegar........ Meat. -7} <7] <7] -8| 8] 9} 1-0] 9] 1-0] -9| 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|.....- 5-48] 6-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-43/12-66]16-65/12-25/10-22/10-36) 9-89|10-48/11-29/10-76/10-80)10-94)11 24/11 -17 

c. | ©. @2% || .C. Cc. Cnt ic: CeCe ae ieee: 
Starch, laundry| } Ib. | 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2) 4-7] 4-8] 4-6] 4-0} 4-0) 4-1) 4-2) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-0 
Coal, anthracite|}{6 ton |39-5| 45-2] 48-1) 55-0] 53-2] 71-5] 99-5|112-3]107-5/111-5/105-8/102-8/108-6]102-5)101-3]/100-9]101-4]100-5 
Coal bitumin- 

ous pes. . “ « 131-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 57-7| 70-0] 77-9] 67-8| 72-4] 66-4] 64-0] 63-9] 63-9] 63-3} 62-9] 63-3) 63-1 
Wood, hard “ ed.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 40-9] 67-3] 79-5] 88-0] 77-7] 79-5| 77-5| 76-7] 77-1] 76-0) 76-1] 76-6} 75-8) 75-8 
Wood, soft...... “ & 199.6] 25-5! 29-4] 30-6) 31-7] 49-7| 60-7| 65-3] 58-0] 59-4] 57-2] 56-2) 56-1] 55-6] 56-7) 55-1] 53-8) 53-8 
Coal oil........ 1 gal |24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 22-4] 27-1] 35-6] 37-9] 31-6] 31-2] 30-7] 30-5] 30-3] 31-7] 31-1) 31-0) 31-0) 31-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-87] 2-73] 3-45] 3-81] 3-43] 3-54) 3-38] 3-30] 3-36] 3-30) 3-29] 3-27) 3-25] 3-24 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent... d5.8 3. 4 mo. |2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-88] 4-65] 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96] 6-93! 6-90| 6-85) 6-85] 6-91] 6-96) 7-00) 7-03 
ttotals: 4% s35h.6 00%. 9 37110 50/12 -79}14-02114-21|20-09126- 44'22-84120-57'20-90'20-24120-72'21-54'20-95121-04'21- 21/21 -53!21-49 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82| 7-29] 7-26/12-46]16-59/12-53]10-37/10-96/10-43/10-62|11-47|10-72|10-74|10-93)11-23)11-17 
Panos bawerd Island| 4-81} 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-59)..... 15-41]11-39] 9-37] 9-69] 9-27] 9-67|10-72|10-07| 9-62] 9-89/10-31)10-50 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-26|12-30]15-96]/12-46]10-21|10-77|10-44/10-38]11-73/10-71|10-79}10-79)10-90)10-99 
pepbes ete ateiale eiele weeee| 5°15] 5-64] 5-33] 6-87] 6-86]12-28115-70]11-61] 9-62] 9-89] 9-22] 9-80]10-93] 9-91] 9-93]10-15]10-43)10-31 

NtAliO.......-...00. 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-09/12-69]}16-90]12-19]10-13}10-20| 9-76|10-27/11-38]10-83]10-86}10-86/11-20)11-15 
Manitoba jan. sa6 shat 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-84/12-39]16-46/12-15|10-01| 9-77] 9-29)10-13]10-45/10-14/10-50/10-58)11-15)10-86 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-04/12-66]16-21]12-38|10-15]10-24] 9-61/10-77|10-67|10-91/10-87/10-27|11-25)11-24 
Alberta cesses 0265 6-02| 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 7-83/12-91/17-03|12-02] 9-85] 9-92] 9-70|10-72|10-61]10-74|10-81}11 -25)11-49)11-37 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04/13-34/17-55/13-27|11-47(11-28|10-93}11-86]11-95)11-79/11-88]12-07|12-46)12-36 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 
*tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
cl eat da | 4] 4 4| 4 
ALITY § | 9 nore 80 be be Ley vo 8 a 
ace cD sr io a toe Ree =e ge .|¢3.| ¥2 a8 
ae | oe dg oe | a2] ae Bio) Se leer sis ag | 23 
Sg} 8s|se|281/88| ¢8 | 28 | ef |2ee| ees| ee | gs 
>) 8 Seq ® a = 5 ran r= a Cire 


























cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 





1—Sydney 0 oe aoe oan 43 34-6 | 34-6 | 28-7 | 23-7 18-8 30 34-3 27-6 38-9 43-3 59-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 83-8 | 32-5 | 27-5 | 22 18-5 — — 30 25-8 38 43-4 57 
8—Ambherst........-..6+0- 0 25 20 16-5 20 — 29 26-2 42-5 47 60 
4A ali ax? ace. ele see o's 42-5 | 32-5 | 33-8 | 26-5 | 20-8 21 30:5 31-6 24-4 38-4 41-7 60-6 
—Windsor.............. Th arp fa, aR <a rn per =m aa ws mm 
Te is FA CACAO OR ret ese 40 35 30 28 20 22 35 30 25-8 41-7 45-4 59-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 33-3 | 30 31 23-2 | 19-8 by, 30 30 25-8 40-7 43-3 52-5 
New Brunswick (average)..| 36-8 | 30-7 | 28-9 | 23-4 | 18-2 19-5 30-0 30-4 25-4 39-5 43-2 62-5 
8—Moncton............... 35-8 | 30-8 | 24-2 | 20-3 | 16 22 — 32-7 25-8 41 45 61-7 
G—St. Jobin. isk. ss ie 37-5 | 29-4 | 29-2 | 24-2 | 18-2 19 35 28-8 24-3 37-5 41 65 
10—Fredericton............ 38-8 | 32-5 | 31-7 | 25 20 16:8 25 30 26-3 40-8 44-2 61-7 
11—Bathursti ovoid. ot 35 30 30°3 | 24 18-5 20 — 30 25 38-5 42-7 61-7 
Quebec (average)............ 32-3 | 30-2 | 29-7 | 21-1 | 15-7 18-1 29-1 26-8 25-6 38-4 40-8 61-6 
12—Quebec................. 33:1 | 30-8 | 28-1 | 21-3 | 15 21 31-2 7 27 38-9 41-8 60-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 32-5 | 31 33 18-6 | 13-6 19-5 27-5 26-6 26-6 41-8 45 64-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 37-5 | 338-5 | 34 26 19-7 25 28 28 25 88-5 42-6 64 
15-—Sorel Sg eoe ve yekiees sina ay aia as = 21 30 28 24-8 43-3 45 62-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 26 25 24-5 | 18-4 | 15 15 27-5 24-8 23-5 35 37-3 58 
W7—HteTohnisw psc eok ee es 30 32 28-2 | 21-5 | 15-8 14-8 27-5 25 23-7 38 40 61-2 
18—Thetford Mines......... 23-3 3:7 | 21-7 | 19 13-3 21-7 24 21-7 24-5 37:5 37°5 58-3 
19—Montreal............... 39-6 | 34-5 | 36-5 | 21-7 | 17-4 10-7 32-5 29-8 27-1 36-7 39-4 63-9 
20 EU ON oie leraiers 6 at ete 36-1 | 31-4 | 31-8 | 22-2 | 15-5 14-4 33-3 30-3 28-4 35-9 38-4 62-2 
Ontario (average)............ 38-3 | 33-5 | 31-1 | 25-1 | 20-4 26-4 31-9 31-2 27-6 38-6 42-6 61-6 
21 Ottawas eee) 08 a 36 31:8 | 29-7 | 24-4 | 17-4 20 30 29-6 27 37-9 41-9 63-4 
22—Brockville............. 39 34 30-6 | 22-2 | 17-8 19-6 32 32 27 40-6 44 64-3 
23-— Kingston! sssssaildeae e' 37-7 | 31-7 | 30-7 | 24-3 | 17-2 19-9 30-6 29-5 27 38-3 42-8 59-4 
24—Belleville.............. 36-7 | 32-2 | 34 25-5 | 19 27-7 35 31 25-7 43 46-1 63-9 
25—Peterborough.......... 37-6 | 32-6 | 30-6 | 23-2 | 19-4 ay 28-7 29-9 26-3 39-4 44-3 62-3 
26—Oshawaili ls x24 Ya. 88-7 | 35 29:3 | 24 22 27-7 33 31-7 29-5 38 45 62-9 
27 —-Orilhan ye PN se ee 34-9 | 30-3 | 29-3 | 24 21 26-7 30 30-8 27-5 38 41-7 60 
28—Toronto. hese eel 40-7 | 34-5 | 338-2 | 25 22-8 24-6 33-3 30-7 28-2 40-6 44-5 61-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 40-2 | 35-2 | 32-2 | 26-2 | 19-8 29 a 32-8 30 38-4 41-2 61-4 
30 St. Catharines.......... 88-5 | 34-7 | 31-8 | 24-8 | 18-7 27 33:7 30 27 37 40-5 57-7 
3l—Hamiltomi es eee ee 40-9 | 35-2 | 32-3 | 25-8 | 22-1 27-2 27-5 29-9 aoe 37-4 42 61-9 
32—Brantford...........8.. 39-2 | 34-2 | 30-9 | 26-3 | 21-7 27-8 33-5 31-1 29 39-2 41-8 62-2 
38-——-Galt hee BE 39 35 30 25-7 | 22-7 25-5 33°3 33 aay 39-2 39°4 61-4 
34—Guelphis! iovesteiss oes 37-7 | 33-8 | 30-4 | 24-9 | 21-4 27-9 — 26-6 25 37-2 40-7 59-8 
35—Kitchener.............. 38-1 | 33-4 | 28-1 | 25-7 | 21-6 26-9 a 31-4 oe 35-1 38-7 60-7 
36—Woodstock............. 38-3 | 33-8 | 30-5 | 25-3 | 20-2 27-9 32 32-+2 27 35-4 38:5 59-2 
37—Stratiord!: Soekoier inks 38:3 | 33-8 | 28-8 | 23-3 | 21-3 27-7 30 31-2 24 36-9 43-4 61-1 
38—London.....5.......065 39 33-5 | 31-8 | 25 18-5 24-8 32-8 30-8 27-8 40-9 42-8 60-9 
39—Sti (Thomas): .23e248 39-3 | 34-5 | 30 25-3 | 22-7 26 30 29-5 26-7 38-5 44-4 61-8 
40—Chatham.............. 36-5 | 32-3 | 31 25 18-8 23-8 26-4 26-7 27-3 36-4 40-6 61-5 
41—Windsor...........-..6. 37-2 | 81-7 | 29-7 | 25-5 | 19-3 27-4 35 29-7 26°6 35-7 41-1 58-9 
42—Sarniaie. 2% Loo.ce sda bess 38-2 | 33-2 | 33-7 | 28-7 | 21-7 31-2 33-2 31-7 27-2 37-7 41-6 60 
43—Owen Sound............ 3 30 _ 24-5 | 20-5 29 = Sul 25 42-5 46-5 62-2 
44—North Bay............. 43-3 | 40-7 | 36 25 19-3 26 31-5 31 28-5 36-4 41-2 63 
45—Sudbury............... 4] 36-5 | 33:4 | 26-2 | 23-3 30 36:5 34-3 29:2 39-3 44-4 60-6 
46—Cobalty. 00. gk. e. on 40 33-8 | 34-3 | 28 21 22 30 37 29-5 39-2 43-3 63-9 
Aj —- LAMININ -salenvsaerevarermmee 36°5 | 32-5 | 32 27 20-5 31 34 35 28 39-7 42 62 


36-8 | 30 28-4 | 23-3 | 20-6 24. 
Manitoba (average).......... 
51—Winnipeg............... 
62—Brandon........../.0.. 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 
DS—-ReGinal. ee ee te 
54—Prince Albert.......... 
55—Saskatoon.............. 
56—Moose Jaw............. 
Alberta (average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat....... it 
58—Drumbheller............ 
59—Edmonton............. 
60—Calgary....c00..5005... 
61 Lethbridge............. 
British Columbia (average). 
62—Fernie. 2) 0. 29) 8) Ore 


17-3 31-7 32-7 28-3 26-2 44 47-7 58-1 


ceeeeceres 


a. Price per single quart higher. _b. Price in bulk lower 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1930 
Fish Eggs Butter 
re) ze} © 8 a a g 2 
= a aa - - ° ° 3 2 ;a = = a 
: Bd £ _ | 3 (28 s| 24 | 89 |8a $. 1/38 5 
ageless | za 2 2. €.| 3. (88 =| 28 | 88s lgegs| 22 | 3°. | 55 
8s 8 $i a.8| 84 83 | S32 2 jogaS| at | 26g |2423] 85 | “ss | 332 
“$8 | 235 | 288 | Ss | Se |28e| fe Bes] 28 | PEs Sosa] 28 | FES] 3E 
HS |\"aaa | ade a aa! & aU @ Osa ain). = oe aa 25 
3 sl E t te Bald a? | ee? 18 e* 14 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-2 31-0 22-1 13-1 59-8 21-2 20-6 35-8 21-3 35-1 31-1 12-4 36-6 40-1 
14-8 33:3 _ _— 55-0 18-7 18-4 29-5 22-1 38-0 33-9 12-2 38-4 43-9 
12 30 — — 60 18-7 17-5 27 22-2 40-5 38 13-15 — 41 1 
aa 35 — — a 18 20 32-2 19-7 35) 31-7 12-13 39 43-5 | 2 
15 35 — _ 50 19-4 16 31-6 21:5 32-1 29 10 40 44-3 | 3 
12 — — — 60 18-1 17 27 22-4 41-2 36-8 | al2-5 33-8 40-6 | 4 
— _ o— — — 20 _ 32-5 25 40 — 12 40 49 5 
20 — — — 50 18 21-5 26-8 21-6 39-3 34 12 39 44-71 6 
15 40 — — 60 18-8 — 30:3 21-5 31-8 26-3 | b11-13 39 41 7 
16-0 36-7 — 10-0 57-5 18-8 17-9 32-9 22-0 35-5 33-2 12-1 39-5 42-2 
12 35 _— 10 60 18-3 17-8 33-1 22 39 34-3 10-12 41-7 44-8 | 8 
18 35 — 10 60 18-2 16-6 36-4 20-6 36-9 30:3 | al13-5 38-8 41-3 | 9 
20 40 _— — 60 19-4 19 38-1 22 36 35 12 40 41-8 |10 
14 — — ~ 50 19-3 18 23-9 23-5 30 — 12 37-5 41 11 
17-3 33-0 21-9 9-3 57-9 21-3 21-2 32-1 21-6 37-4 32-9 12-0 34-9 36-8 
12 28 25 —_— 50 23-5 21-5 28-4 20-4 37°7 34:2 14 33-3 36 12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 — 22-7 31-7 93-1 39-3 35-8 14 35 36 13 
18-20 | 30-35 30 10 — 21-7 — 31-1 23-1 39-1 32-8 10 34-3 35-8 |14 
20 — 15 — — — — 98-5 20-6 36-2 30 12 — 38-3: 115 
_ —~ 20 — — — = 31-7 20-6 33°3 82 9 — 35-6 16 
20 — 20 10 60 22-5 19 40-6 20 33°3 a 10 36 36-1 |17 
= —_ eae 8 50 _— oe 30 23-5 35-8 30 12 35-3 37-3 |18 
15-20 42 25 8 60-75 20 21-6 34-7 20-3 42 36-3 14 36-9 38-8 |19 
aaa 30 15 10 60 18-7 aoe 32 23-1 39°6 32-3 13 33-8 37-6 |20 
18-2 31-1 23-8 11-8 65:3 20-6 19-9 38-4. 20-5 34-7 31-9 12-5 36-4 39-2 
18 38-40 ad 10 —_ 24-4 20-5 42-2 19-9 36-6 35 13 35 37-2 {21 
18 32 35 9 — 20-5 18 33-6 20-4 30°8 a 10 37 38-8 122 
15 35 30 10-20 — 20 18-5 36-9 18-7 33°6 30-4 11 34-4 38 23 
— — 25 15 — 25 22 35-5 21-2 28-9 26-5 ag-5 40 39-6 |24 
20 28 20 — 60 15-5 21-7 38-4 23-2 30-5 27-7 16 34-4 37-7 |25 
ae a Es dai ave fi = 42-9 92-6 38-1 35-2 13-8 38 39-3 |26 
20 0 20-25 10-12 = 20 19-7 40-6 90-8 29-5 28-5 all-4 36-6 39-8 |27 
= 30-33 15-35 — 72 20-5 17-6 41-1 17-4 31°D 34-1 14 37°7 39-7 |28 
20 35 25 _ — 23-3 22-5 40 20-1 37-7 36 b13 35 39-6 }29 
15 30 25 — — 18 a 42-7 19-7 37 34-2 14 35-7 38-2 |30 
18 35 30 — 75 21-2 20 47-1 19-8 37-4 34-4 13 35-8 39-4 |31 
20 32 20-35 15 — oT 20 39-9 19-4 33-2 30-6 12 37 38. |32 
15 35 20 12 — Aa liye 22-5 37-9 1827 34-5 31-9 al1-8 34-5 37-5 {33 
20 — 25 — _— — 20-5 42-3 18-9 34-9 30-1] al2-5 34:3 37 —s« 134 
— — 23 — -— 19 = 31-8 18-6 33-9 31-7 13 34 38-6 135 
20 28 25 12-5 —_ 21-7 ae 33-6 19-7 30 26-7 12 36 37-8 |36 
20 36 22 8 50 21 20-6 34-4 19 31-2 28-2 11-8 35-2 36-7 |37 
15 25 15 — — 18 19-3 40-9 20-3 32:9 31-2 11 35-5 38-3 138 
16 28 15-35 — 50-60 21 21-6 42-7 20-5 31-6 30-7 12 39-5 40-1 |39 
19 37-38 | 17-25 12 — 22-5 19 36-5 19-3 29-7 27-5 | bi12 38 40-3 |40 
20 30 25 _ —_ a 20 44.3 19-5 33°5 31-3 12 — 40-8 |41 
_ — 30 — == 19-5 — 43-7 19-8 35-5 30-3 12 36-5 40-2 142 
— — 25 — — 17-5 22 36 18-7 29-7 26 13 36 36:3 143 
aa = = = —_— 21 _ 32-8 23 38-7 35 12 36-5 37-5 |44 
— 25-30 25 10 75 20 20 35-7 23-4 40-4 37 15 35-1 40-6 |45 
_— 25-30 15 _ 70 20 20 30-6 24-3 41-7 40 15 — 43-4 |46 
— —_ 20 — ~- 21-2 =a 27 22-4 40-6 34-4 al6-7 -- 40 47 
— 30 25 —_ — 20 = 43-4 21-6 40-4 37 14 36°5 42 48 
— 25-30 20-25 — — 21-1 15-5 35-8 22-6 35-5 31-9 al2-5 40-5 41-6 |49 
_ 25 15 _— — 20-6 16-7 41-7 20:1 34-8 31-8 al2-5 39 43 50 
=S — = _ — 21-9 18-9 33-4 20-1 33-6 29-3 11-5 33-1 37-0 
20-28 | 28-37 16-24 12 — 21-3 19-2 36-8 19 35-1 31-7 pat 35-2 38. |d1 
= = = = — 22-5 18-5 30 21-2 32 26-8 12 31 35-9 |52 
26-3 30-0 15-0 16-3 — 24-7 22-8 33-2 22-1 30-8 27-5 13-3 33-4 39-3 
25 30 15 — — 25 23-3 41-5 20-8 32 29 14 34 39-1 153 
25-30 30 12 12-5 — 25 20 oT 23-7 30 28 12 32-5 41-6 154 
25-30 30 — 20 — 24-2 23 29-7 21-3 32:6 20-5 13 32-6 37-6 |55 
25 30 18 -— — — 25 34:6 2247 28-6 25-5 14 34-6 38-9 |56 
21-9 27-8 15-7 18-0 — 24-2 23-2 36-5 21-1 32-2 24-7 12-1 35°2 41-0 
— 35 15 _— — 22-5 25 32-1 23-3 28-7 22-4 12 36 42-8 157 
25 30 18 -— — 25 25 42-5 20 30 24-2} al3 35 40 158 
20-25 | 20-25 — 15 — 22-7 23-5 33-2 21-5 31-3 25-2 | al2-5 35-1 39-4 159 
20-24 | 24-29 14 19 — 24-7 21-3 42-1 19-7 34:3 26-8 12 35 40-1 |60 
18 25 — 20 — 26 21:3 32-8 21 37-1 25 11 35 42-5 161 
22-5 27:8 — 17-0 — 23-1 22-9 38-3 23-4 36-1 30-5 13-1 39-8 43-6 
25 30 20 18 — 21-2 25 44-6 24-7 36-5 30-7 | a12-5 — 43-3 162 
30 35 — — _- 26-3 25 37:5 24-6 34-3 31-6 | al4-3 40 45-3 163 
30 35 _ 20 -- 25-6 25 3D yal 34-8 30 al4-3 41-7 45 64 
15 25 — 18 — 21-7 19-3 33-7 20-6 34-6 30 11-1 38-7 39-9 |65 
_— 22 _ 16 — 20-5 18-6 37-7 20-2 34-3 31-2 11-1 39-3 42 66 
_— 25 —_ 15 — 22-1 21-1 40 20-4 34-8 31-8 al4-3 38-8 43 67 
20 25 —_ _ — 25-2 25 41-7 24-7 35 25 al2-5 40 45-7 |68 
15 25 —_ 15 — 22-5 23-8 35-8 25 44-8 33°3 al4-3 — 44-6 |69 
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Canned Vegetables 


377 gs m4 He : 
3 x 2 6.8 2. f ike a 
. ol | F |g | Fas a= | #8 | 8 | gg 
Locality Sk a "4 aN ge g be = ts Bs 38 
ae) |S s. | 882| 8 eet). Se mee lice CL mae 
cant a MD - sie Q, oe aI le q 8 be m 
us afte Se | Sees a ee Sis $s & n 3 
So idee tag! | se" Be) leeds eee Meme Nite: Paes 
Sehleear| Ss) | eas Sk) e289" | Cee eae OG ae g 
Oo OQ oD) Fy 4 fa] i= H Ay 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 32-9 3 18-1 5-0 6-2 10-2 12-2 16-3 | 16-3 16-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-2 8-2 17-7 5-6 6-5 9-8 14-0 17-4 16-1 16-8 
1SSydneviwe bh eke eed 32-3 8 17-8 5-7 6-9 10-4 13-6 16-7 16-3 16-5 
2—New Glasgow...........seeee- 30 8-8-7 16-9 5-4 5-9 10 13-6 16-5 15-6 16-6 
O=—ATDNOTSLO ee eee eee 30-7 8-7 17 5-6 6 g 13-3 17-3 16-4 15-8 
Halting tee eee 32-5 8 17:3 5-1 6-9 9-9 13-6 17-4 15-7 15-8 
B= Windsor ho toet hs oy 35 8-3 20 6-3 re 10 16-5 19 16 19 
CHT TON cle ee Ok aS 32-5 8 17-2 5-6 6-2 9-6 13-3 17-5 16-7 16-8 
7—P.E.1I.—Charlottetown......... 30 7-4 18 5-3 6 10-3 13-3 16-8 15 15-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-5 8-7 18-0 5-5 6-2 10-4 14-3 16-3 16-1 16-0 
S—Monéton.. ih on ee ye ee 34-3 8-7 17-9 5-8 6-5 12 13-5 16 15-8 15-9 
QoS UGhn i hes eee 33-4 8-7 19 5-1 6:3 9-7 14 16-1 15-6 15-7 
10-Fredericton!... 605.6566 7G 32-4 8-7 17-2 5-3 6-2 9-8 14-5 15-9 15-9 15-2 
11—— Bathurst. oe A ie a 30 8:7 18 5-7 Dad 10 15 17 17 17 
Quebec (average)................... 29-4 6-3 17-5 5-1 6-5 9-1 12-3 15-0 15-8 15-5 
12Ouehea she ba eB 30-1 |5-5-8 17 5-3 6-5 9-7 13 15-1 15-9 16 
13—“Three Rivers. 2)....5 22 05 32-5 6 18-7 5-51] ° 6-5 9-3 13:6 14-8 19-2 15-6 
14——Sherbrooke fo: veedck fence oc be 29-6 6-6-7 16-9 5 6-4 9-4 11-8 15-1 15-8 16-4 
Pe Sorel CO chee bs aE 27-8 6 18-2 4-5 6 8-7 10-9 15-1 15 15-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 25-7 5 16-9 4-5 % 9-3 12-3 14-6 14-4 14-8 
17 Sb Uahris ob. ee ee 30-5 | 6-7-3 1727 4-8 6-8 9-7 13-8 15 15 16-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 27-8 6-7 17-4 5-5 6-7 8-3 13-6 15-7 17-5 15-3 
19—Montreal! fos Aer ek 31-9 | 6-8-7 18-2 5-4 6-2 9-9 12-1 15-4 15-5 15-2 
SOT OS od ERS: Big ye 28-9 |5-3-6-7 16-6 5-2 6-7 7-8 10 14-4 14 14-4 
Ontario (average)................... 33-2 7-4 17-4 4-7 6-0 10-6 12-6 15-9 15-5 15-5 
Mina cb) ee lb Saree 34-8 |6-7-8-7 18-3 5-4 6-8 11-5 11-5 15-6 15-7 15-3 
22—Brockville 29-8 6-7 15 5-1 6-2 11 13 15-6 14-7 15-2 
23—Kingston 32-6 73 15 5-3 5-6 9-8 12 14-7 14-4 14-6 
24—Belleville 31-6 6-7 15-7 4-7 5-6 9-9 12-3 14-7 15-1 14-7 
25—Peterborough 33-2 7:3 17-5 4-5 5-6 10-7 12-6 14-9 14-6 15-1 
26-—Oshawelt!. (Peciees thm 36-5 73 17 4-3 6-4 10-2 11-5 15-7 15-1 15-4 
FTC yei ie bee Le Re 33-9 6-7 18-8 4-9 5-8 11-2 oat 16-4 16 15-9 
28 T otonte nile ee oe ee 36-7 |7-3-8 17 4-9 5-9 9-3 11-2 16-7 16-2 15-2 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 35-6 8 18-8 5 5-7 10-3 13-1 15-6 15-4 15-5 
30—St. Catharines................. 32-3 7-3 A Zet 4-6 5-8 11-5 12-6 16 14-6 15-2 
31 Hataltoa. <)... e615 eee 36 7-3 18-4 4-5 6-2 11-7 11-3 15-8 15-3 15-2 
32—Brantiord..)...:5....0.....!. 33-9 |6-7-8 17-9 4-2 5-1 10-9 13 15-1 14-9 14-9 
32 Galt he. | Shea) fh Re iter 33-8 6-7 18-2 4-4 6-3 12-4 13-6 15-8 16 16 
34 Guelph... pte eee 35-5 7-3 19 4-5 6-1 410TH Pass 16-4 14-1 15-6 
$5 Kitchener..).s.05 626 34-9 6-7 18-5 4-1 5-6 11-7 12-6 14-9 14-1 14-9 
36—Woodstock.....2...:..0.60.... 30-7 |6°7-7-3 18 PC MLE es. 10-7 9-9 15-5 15 15 
37—Stratiord.......-.-.-0.0. 00... 82-7 6-7 18-1 4-3 6-4 11-2 12 15-9 14:7 15-2 
88ST ondow sho) 5k. be ee 33-2 16-7-7-3 17-8 4-4 5-5 10 11-8 15-8 15-7 15-4 
Soeecr rrhomas!.).c8 1. be 32-9 |7-3-8-7 18-6 4-5 5-6 11-3 13-8 17 16-3 15-8 
40--Chatham).....<002.-5 30-9 6-7 17-7 4-4 5-6 11 13-5 15-9 15-6 15 
41—Windsor....................... 29-6 1 18-9-3 18-5 4-8 6 10-7 12-1 15-4 18-4 16-5 
RoE Sarnia (bs Abe ee 32-2 7:3 17-2 3-9 5-5 10-1 10-7 14-8 15-9 14-8 
43—Owen Sound................... 35.2 | °7-3-8 19-3 4:4 5 10-1 14-3 17-5 15-8 16-8 
44North Bay ....055-o ieee 31 8 14-5 5-3 6 8-7 13-5 15 14-3 14-8 
AB Suidbaey is Bes bol ee 39.9 | 6-8-7 16-9 5-5 75 9-2 14-4 16-2 15-9 16-2 
AGSCobare eu deb is ie BO hy 34-9 8-3 tr 7 5-5 75 10-7 14-7 18-5 18-4 18-2 
47-Timming ta eee 33-6 8-3 15 5-2 5-8 10-7 15-2 15-3 15-5 15-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 32 8 14 5-3 7 11-7 13-9 17-1 16-6 15-3 
49—Port Arthur......... 31-4 6-7 18-5 4-6 6-3 9-7 11-2 16-8 15-6 15-6 
50—Fort William.................. 31-5 6-7 17-7 5-2 5-8 10-1 10-8 16-2 15-9 15-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 33°6 6-7 19-3 4-8 6-5 11-1 12-5 18-2 18-1 17-6 
ee BES | AS SAD tee oe 33 ; oo te Pied 6-8 11:2 12-3 17-9 17-7 17-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-9 7A 18 5 es 16% ia iad 184 ine 
ba Rese, bh. ii meee 34-7 |6-4-8 18 5 TY rss ss5e| HSB 1 eG 18 
54—Prince Albert.................. 36 (i OR a 5-6 9-4 13 18-7 18-7 18-7 
55—Saskatoon..................... 34-8 8-8) ug 1 4-9 6-4 10-2] 12 17-6 | “18-2 18-1 
56-“Moose Jaw. /..0.. cee 34.9] 6-4] 20 4-91 ~-5:8|°~11-5 | 19:31 @lig.9 | "47.9 19 
Alberta (average)................... 34-1 8-5 19-0 4-9 6-0 | 10-5 10-1 16-5 17-7 18-0 
87-sMedicine Hat..s.cccP 33.2] 8 20-3°| Bed. MEL Ber 1ieGd mga eds 8) | Sreg leon et 
58—Drumbheller.................... 37-5 8-9 18 5-2 7-2 12-5 10 17-5 18-7 20 
59—Edmonton........)............ 31-% 8 19-8 4-9 5-6 9-5 9-4 15-7 17-9 17-5 
COCalear yb kT Bebe F 36-2 1 28-8 | 8-7 | 4-9 1)'2 5-6 | ~~ o-0.1 S0-8 | Pae.7 18 ted eo ae. 
61—Lethbridge....... Sane te ae 32 8-10 18 4-9 6 8-6 10 17 16 7. 
British Columbia (average)......... 35-0 9-6] 20-6 5-2 6-7 9-0 9-1] 16-6] 18-0 17-8 
G2eVernie tie Ri ee 35 10 17-3 5-2 7 10-5 9-7 18 18-1 18 
696= Nelson h.)2h Sete 6 oP eT 35 10 19 5-3 7-5 9-8 10-4 18-3 20-4 
O4er Trail th, ct heetee bo Ree 35 9-1 18 5-2 5-4 9-3 9-3 15 18-5 ib 
65—New Westminster. ..//077777" 35-9 |8-3-9-5 | 29 5 6) > 8.8.) 8) ga" 1a" ea7.5 | (ee ie. 
66—Vancouver..................... 33-4 |8-3-9-5 22-9 5 6-8 8-3 8-2 15 16-8 3 
C75P Victorian (1.0 buts the 34-4 10 23-7 5-1 6-9 8-1 8-5 16-5 15-9 16.5 
poerbaig en ane pL Ue ehee: Shs 35 10 20 4-9 7-6 9-3 10 16-3 19-5 20.8 
rince Rupert. 20g sheen 4 36-3 10 22-5 5-5 6 8 8-6 18-1 16-9 17-5 
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Potatoes Apples Ay 
2 & : ti - oe g 
ea] Fy oh = 3 >. ® ne 
- ao & ate 3 ha as os A 
om Sh) ite ue ag gg 25 33 os ro 
>a O.: ; | 3 @ Qo aQ. oo ae Qa, 
B8.| $8 | 6s | 3 | 8g] #4 Cee Bo | Be 3.6 ES 
Poee bP ble - -& | 5a a $s au of ci = 
28% Gel S 4 ai a 'B Sic as Sat B a 5 
S| 22 8 8 $2 > Oa ‘got g 6 Ba ao es 
-Q ‘o) Ay Ay Fy <3) ae 5S 3) =| 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-3 5-4] 2-660 49-4 26-1 20-8 16-4 67-0 26-9 57-9 42-5 
9-4 5-7 | 1-946 36-0 23°8 19-5 15-1 61-1 27-3 55-4 40-9 
9-4 6-2 2-17 AL GO 1R eae ciste 19 15 46-3 26-1 ATi:D: lbwsealerae ote 
9-2 5-5 1-94 RPAO7¢ 7A |, SR 15-4 64-5 27-9 56 38 
10 5:3 1-55 S024 ach aa 21-5 15 55 27-5 62 47-5 
8-7 5-3 | 2-30 44-6 PBS Ga eras 14-7 64-5 25-5 54 39-2 
10 GeO Meee es: YS ta) [ Wieaglty Su oi) 1 ois Sea DSS ok fee NR a Ne a ae 32-5 Bow nid ke eee eee, 
9-3 5:3 1-77 31-8 25 18 15-5 75 24-4 56 38-8 
10 6:3 1-75 32-5 V7 dover soe 15 66 26-8 55 45 
8-4 5-8 | 1-750 35-4 28-1 19-4 14-9 67-7 28-2 56 48-2 
8-9 5-6 1-73 34-4 30 20 15 66-7 27-9 60 50 
7:3 5-7 1-85 39-3 20 20 15 62- 28-2 55 48 
9-6 5-9 1-92 37°8 34:3 18-7 14-2 74 27-4 53 45-8 
7-7 6 1-50 SONORA. 8 See 18-7 15eSuis BLO P Sr. Asner oe SAU Fal Moise i Oe = Bn 49 
9-2 5-6 | 2-124 39-6 29-9 19-7 17-1 76- 27 64- 40- 
9-6 5-9 2-12 40-6 27-5 18-7 16:3 80- 25 73 39- 
9 74 1-87 34-4 25 21 17-6 81 30- 75 42- 
9-2 5:4 2-08 43-3 32°5 21-2 17-2 65 27- 62- 41- 
9-2 6:3 1-91 AD) UR data, 18 17 75 26- 75 40 
8-5 ye OR oi, 36. WE. haa: Paes TORR ee dR Da yer! ae: 40 
10 5-4] 2-14 BUG | eels cee 17-5 TU OR yal AP ea OC UN LE. ANE a 27 50 39 
7-7 oS. 2-13 SU Saleen cd eer 20 19-5 75 BY Loved ee Bere ea 42 
9-4 4-9 | 2-43 43-4 36-3 20-9 16-3 83- 25- 55-5 38 
10:1 4-9 2-34 41-4 28 20 TASES B2OT We ken a.) 8: 24- 62 4] 
9-5 5-6 | 2-628 48-4 25-7 20-8 16-3 65- 26- 56- 39- 
9-6 5-1 2-52 46-6 29: 19-3 16-6 63- 27- 54- 41- 
§-1 5-5 | 2-38 43-7 DBO | ee Oe 15-7 65 25- 57: 40 
10 6:3 | 2-53 49 DIS Oh: aia ae one 16 75 25 57 39 
10-1 6-1 2-80 51-3 PAN | | Pee ae Ae 16-2 75 27- 61- 36 
9-4 6-4 2-47 46-4 Dee Se cae oe 15-6 75 31- 57 Se 
8-5 Aue 20k Wino ar DAC. aren ae ae L5sbe LLOe 7 eke ee oe 26 65 38 
10 5-5 2-34 46-3 TCI EY (aa ate 17-2 72: 26: 52- 37 
9-8 5-6 | 2-51 46-1 OAs RY | aan Wee 15-9 71- 25: 59 37 
10-2 5-7 2-77 50-4 31: 18 16°6 65 26 50 40-9 
Oe Oapis BL 2 he 2-60 48 Bee ed abe 18 16:4 62: 24 49-7 40-2 
10 5-7 | 2-61 : 27- 25 15-7 60 25- 54:5 38-4 
8-8 6 2-78 : 202 MY. Lok we PosOR BEG et Le. gest ANOVA D a Bene ea 36-2 
9-9 6-7 | 2-48 2200s 2 ot ke 16-7 55 25: 50 36:5 
10-6 5-6 2-47 26- 25 15-7 60 27- 59 38°3 
9-1 5 2-54 Si 18 14-7 57-7 24: 54-5 35-7 
7:8 5 2-72 19 18 15-5 52 25 55 35-7 
9-3 5-9 2-65 23: 18 16-8 67-5 26: 63-3 39-1 
8-8 5 2-31 POC || = eae teeeae V4ede lt BUST eee..c ae 25: 70 36-4 
9-8 5-1 2-75 20) Malas Bk 15-5 75 Are (iMl Riseemee ae 37-7 
8-7 4-3 DAO ht (43 Sales epraeetees * bok 15-5 81 26 49 36-4 
9-9 5-1] 2-56 SaeeeIe or Aas 16-7 53° 25- 70 41-4 
8-4 4-1 2-69 25 25 16218 |) BLOE2F ERS. DOW: ace. see 37-2 
10 5 2-63 DAN), ON | ieee ae oe I 18 57- 29 50 38 
9-3 5-3 | 2-60 i) |: faa tae 16:8 65 27- 56 40-3 
10-4 eh DB. OSteth ” Sbacgsleieees 23 16-7 63° 27: 58-3 41-8 
10-1 7:4 2°6L AE (50 Bete. seen: 23-2 19-2 77° 29 61-2 46-2 
9-8 6-9 | 3-11 25 21-5 17 73° 27 55-7 45-4 
8 5-3 | 2-65 34- 18-7 17 68- 27°5 50 39-2 
9-7 5-3 | 2-85 30: 21-1 15-7 59- OT Ou lan. vee 40-4 
9-7 5-2 | 2-88 31 19-6 16-4 61- Sah 50-5 40-5 
10-2 6-3 |..3-2621— 64-28... °2.. 19-4 17-2 64- 27-6 56-6 43-6 
10-5 B-dal 3-180 1) OFA We. 18-7 16-2 59- 25-9 49-1 42-8 
9-9 5-1 Boot AL, OOP OMS coke 20 18-1 69- 29-3 64 44-3 
9-9 5-9 se 1920 | bd-3 Wes see ae 21-6 18-4 66- 26-9 59-1 48-5 
8-9 6-4 Se4591F (62°08 ces 20 18-2 68 - 27-4 60 46-7 
11 5-5 Deb VQ E45) Mapes. ss 22-5 20 70 26 61-2 50 
9-6 5-7 S470 FT SOAR. oe BS 22-2 16-5 64- 25°7 55 47-4 
9-9 6 Se SIG ML cad ete siete pO cue we oka 18-7 61- 28: 60 49-7 
8-6 4-8). 3:377 It Cbs Snel 2 et. 22-2 17-2 68- 27- 58-6 49-2 
10-2 Ben eB SQ TS Re eS 22-5 17-3 62- 28 - 60°3 51-7 
8-1 > Seve Al CO RS. ee 25 19 75 30 62-5 52-5 
8-8 4-6 2-A0G dd 48-08. .e.. 20-1 16-4 63- 25° 56-8 47-4 
8-9 4-6 Sch ONE (2° Beleene. ote 22-3 16-5 68- 26- 58-6 49-2 
7 4-5 S42 iE (600 MiBeone oe. 21 17 75 20 55 45 
8-8 455032529 Wi 67 - OUR. ot eS. 22-7 16-2 66: 27- 58-6 48-0 
10-6 AB 3-70 te (6622 Neca oe 22-3 17 74 29 70 50 
9-3 4-Suh 13-78 729 eee eo 25 15-8 73° 30: 64-3 52-5 
8-8 4-7 S25 G29 0F Wee ce 6 cee 25 17-7 65 26- 53°3 47-5 
8-1 4 S-38)> 17 61 PMR. 3.8 ce 20 15-1 59 24- 52-2 43-8 
8-2 4-2 3°55. GW TOT Week Y 17-8 14-6 62: 24: 52-5 43-1 
7-9 4-7 3°68. Gt (69° o%b...08 ... 24 15-7 65- 25: 57:8 46-1 
8-8 5 SCOR swe” NOZe brite em ierta| maeese are 17 63-3 27-3 63°3 50 
8-6 5 CL feel lone Ls orm (eer eee rr 25 16-3 72-5 27-5 hg 51-3 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES; FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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» | & 
Sugar u a E g co z : 8 
» = S 62 Pp PS = 
ele Re eee eta ae det oy gee 8 
go. | She We (eset Bh44 o Be ies) Jos) ees 
i hy & ise te > aus om 8 = i a 
ibis 34 lets] o4|e4|"82] of |Gs| cf | ta] ae | ee | 38 
5.21 6,918. | Sr. ape BOPq ob 25 ae on =i ok 
Peele aes el #8 (saat By | aeNv ee ase os eee |) ae 
Ose pa BS I eat) 1 > a Ay 6) a R < 
oe ‘ea cents Fr Aen spe eae ey ey es ey cents e . - 
erage)....... : *6 | 57-9 | 65-8 8 5: j . 6-0 c 
ae srhirialei abetea io Bee 7-4) 7-0 | 59-9 | 57-0 | 27-5 12-4] 3-4]. 67-5 45-0 | . 13-2 6-5 15-833 
P—“Sydney us veicleiie wae s 7-3 | | 7-24 65 56-6 | 28-5 15-4] 3-5 6 56 13-1 Dr SiMee see aisle 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-2} 6-7 | 56-7 | 54-4 | 27-8 12-4] 3-2 65 36 13-9 GOhe k TRA oe 
3—Amherst 7-5 | 7-2} 56-2] 59-4 | 28-3] 11-2] 3-3] 60 37-5 | 11-7 Bere ee ie 
4--Hiblifax LN 0a! 6-8 | 6-5] 61 | 55-3] 27-5] 12-8] 3 62-5 | 56-7] 13-3 6-9 15-00 
B Swindsore ee okt 7-8| 7:51 60 | 60 | 25 10 43] 72 48 15 6-5 16-50 
Sn ee 7-7| 6-9 | 60-3 | 56-5 | 28 12-4] 3-2] 69-2] 35-8] 12-3 6-7 16-00 
7—P.E.L.-Charlottetown| 7 6-3 | 63-3 | 58-3 | 25 15 4 58-3 | 44 13 7 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-2 | 6-6] 61-1] 60-8 | 27-2 12:9 | 3-2 70-7 38-5 12-7 6-3 16-625. 
8—Moncton............: ieee ed 63-6 | 61-7 | 30 11-8 | 3-2 71-8 40-5 14 5-8 16-50g 
GSSE John aite vances 7-3| 6-31 60 | 58-2] 26-3] 13 3-4] 80 40 12-7 73 16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-1] 6-9 | 59-1 | 59-5 | 27-4] 13-3] 2-7] 62-5} 36-8| 11-7 6 16-00 
11—Bathurst... 8e. ide 6-8 | 6:2] 61-7 | 63-8 | 25 13-3 | 3-6 68-5 36-7 12-3 6 18-00 
Quebee (average).......... 6-6 | 6-3 | 58-3 | 67-6 | 26-2] 14-6] 3-3] 63-8] 62-2] 11-3 5-8 15-306. 
12—Quebecs bi. cacctciecseeie s 6-5 | 6-2] 58 71-6 | 26-7 16-9 | 3-1 64-3 64 10-8 6-7 |14-00-15-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 7-3 | 6-7] 61-1} 71-1 | 26 14-7 | 4-2 66 70 11-2 5-7 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 59-4 | 68-1 | 26 14-4] 3-1 56-2 57-1 10-8 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
TG —Sorelk jou jewelers os «doe GO) NOT SS 60-7 | 25-5 12:6} 2-9 63 65 11 5-6 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-4} 6-2 | 59 68-3 | 25 13-3 | 3-9 62 62 11-3 5 |14-50-15-50 
17—Stt John's... chi... 408 6-4] 6-4 | 60 66-2 | 26:3 15:3 | 3-1 70 70 12-5 6-2 15-00 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-9} 6-3 | 60 68-2 | 28:3 14-6] 3-7 62 55 12-3 5-8 16-50 
19—Montreal...:......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 59-1 | 67-3 | 25-7 15-OM eee 64 60-1 10-7 5-7 |15-75-16-25 
AOS dD WE ren 6-5 | 6:5] 58-3 | 66-5 | 26 14:3 | 3-3 66-7 56-7 10-7 6:3 15-50: 
Ontario (average).......... 6-7 | 6-5 | 59-1 | 69-4 | 26-0 14:2 | 3-3 66-7 60-7 11-3 5-9 15-50¢ 
Dl ——OCAWS bos stem ccosinlere 6-5 6-1 | 61-8 | 72-3 | 27-2 14-4 3 81-4 58-7 11-2 6-2 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 7-2 | 6-5 | 61-2 | 68-7 | 27-5 14-5] 3-7 60 62-5 12-1 6-5 15-00 
23—Kingston..........0.. 6-1] 6 55-1 | 66-3 | 26-4 13-3 | 3-3 65 57-5 11-5 6-1 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7-21) 7-1) 59-3 | 67-8 | 25-7 13 3-4 66-4 65 11-5 6-2 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-7} 6-5 | 61-4 | 70-3 | 25 14:3 3:3 67-5 55-5 10-8 5-2 15-25 
26—Oshawa.............. 6 5:8 | 63-7 | 74-2 | 26 1-363 68-3 60 11-7 6 |15-00-16-00 
27-—Orilliaz .a.0 cides secs 6-3 | 6-3 | 638-8 | 65-8 | 25 14-6] 3-5 70 53 10-8 6  |14-50-15-00 
O8-— Toronto). tee ess cele « 6-3 | 6:3] 60-5 | 70-2 | 25.2 12-3] 3-1 66 55-5 10 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7 6-6 | 58-6 | 71-8 | 26-8 16-3 | 3-6 62-6 67-5 10-5 6-4 |13-25-13-75g- 
30—St. Catharines....... 6:3 | 6-3] 55 73-4 | 24.7 13-7.| 3-3 66-4 56-7 11-4 6-8 |13-50-14-00¢. 
31—Hamilton............ 6-1} 6 60 73-2 | 24-9 11-7} 3 67-9 56-9 10-1 6-1 15-00 
32—Brantford............ 6-2 6 59-8 | 70 25-7 13-1 3:2 68-5 63-3 10-5 6-1 |14-50-15-00 
BOGE cs lowe eiseenis oan 6-8 6-8 | 58-4 | 68-9 | 24-1 13-9 2-9 67-8 54 10 5-9 |14-25-14-75 
84—Gtlelph........c0cceee: 6-6 6-3 | 61-3 | 66 26-3 13-8 3:5 65 56-7 10-7 5-9 |14-50-15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-4 6:2 | 47-9 | 71 24-8 13-1 3-1 62-9 54 10-3 5-4 |14-50-15-00 
86—Woodstock........... 6:8 | 6-8 | 67 65-6 | 24.5 12-7 | 2-4 78-3 55 10 5-5 15-50 
37—Stratford..........6.. 6:7 | 6-4 | 58 63 24.9 13-3 | 2-9 67 54:3 10-8 6 |14-50-15-00 
B8—=LONCON 2 oialdeleas ce cere 6-2 | 6:2] 61-7 | 68-6 | 24.7 14:3] 3-5 67-2 54-7 10:3 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-2 6-9 | 63-2 | 72-4 | 27 14 3°3 70-4 68 12-2 5-9 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham.. J... 03.4 6-6 6-6 | 54-8 | 60-4 | 24.7 ASL teen 67 72-5 11-3 5-4 15 
44 = WIN dSOF i. ojcin'e c0\0.0(0.4 «5 7 7 53-7 | 69-3 | 26-7 14-6 | 2-8 58-3 60 9-5 6-1 |15-50-16-00g 
BD —- SAINI 2.8 Sieve bale os s.0e.e- 6-7 6-4 | 57-5 | 68-5 | 25 13-4 2-7 65 70 10:7 5-2 15-5 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-8 | 6:3] 71-7 | 70 26-7 13°31] 3-6 71-7 69-5 11-7 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-8 6-6 | 62-3 | 64-8 | 26 15-8 3-5 73:3 60 13-1 5-8 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 7-3} 6-9 | 63 73-6 | 26 16-6 | 3-3 72°5 70 13-3 5-3 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt...........006- 8 7:2 | 56 72 30-8 15-5 | 3-8 69 55 11-5 6:5 18-00 
47—Timmins............. 7 6-9 | 52-6 | 69 28-2 15:5 | 3-9 6205,)| weet 13-3 5-5 |17-50-18-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-9 | 6-711 56 73-5. | 25 14-8} 3-9 54 67-5 15 6-2 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 7-4) 6-61] 51 70-9 | 26-9 16-8} 3-3 65 63-3 10-6 6-2 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-6 6-5 | 56-9 | 69-4 | 28-6 15-7 3 65 63-3 11-3 5-4 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7:3 7:0 | 50-3 | 62-3 | 27-4 13-9 3-1 64-6 60-4 12-0 6°3 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 7°8 7-4 | 48-4 | 59-6 | 26-7 13-2 3°3 69-2 55-4 10-5 6-8 19-50 
52—Brandon....2.....0.¢ 6-8 | 6-6 | 52-1 | 65 28 14-6} 2-9 60 65-4 13-5 5-7 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-6 | 7-1] 57-3 | 68-2 | 27-7 19-3 | 3-1 65-8 61-7 12-1 5-4 23-375 
Ho OGING..2.. deh ccids | 7-7 7-5 | 62:5 | 68-5 | 26-6 18 al 2-9 70 60 11 5-6 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-2 7°6 | 55 69-6 | 29 20 aj 3:2 ]° .57-2 60 12-5 Coe Waa e ee eB ke 
55—Saskatoon............ 7°3 6:3 | 53-1 | 67-6 | 27-5 20:6a} 3-0 60:8 56-7 13-2 5-4 |23-00-25-50 
d6—Moose Jaw........... 7-1 7-1 | 58-7 | 67-1 | 27-5 18-7a| 3-2 75 70 11-7 Dror ac wee eke 
Alberta (average).......... 7-4] 6-8 | 51-8 | 62-7 | 28-1 18-3 | 3-4 66-4 60-7 13-5 JOE | PR Ss bs “ae 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-5 | 7-7] 55 62-8 | 29-2 20-7a} 3-5 64:3 66-7 12 6-3 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... TA Wy 45 62-5 | 29 22-5a] 3-5 65 62 15 G5]. so ae ei 
59—Edmonton........... 7-1 6:5 | 53-1 | 61-4 | 28-4 16-la] 3-4 64:4 56-7 13-7 Uo Bidhes aloe seme 
60—Calgary.............. 7-2 | 6-7) 56-1 | 61-7 | 27-1 17-3a] 3-5 63-3 58-3 11-9 Os 2 ie ee cers 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 | 6 50 65 27 15 al 2-9 75 60 15 OPO Ws. Ciera oe 
British Columbia (average)| 6-9 | 6-5 | 54-9 | 62-1 | 28-9 22°3 | 3-6 66-8 58-7 13-5 30 a a eS 
O2—Mernien sib sdiiesocede « 8-4) 7-1] 61 67-4 | 28 16-2a] 3-7 67 60 13-1 SIO he ae 
638—=Nelson, £. tise ones eed 7:7 7:2 | 56-9 | 64-3 | 29-7 27-5a| 4-1 64 55 15 Doda at ae en 
64—Frail........ Fie lelssis eke 6-8 6-3 | 54-3 | 66-3 | 26-7 26-7a} 2-9 65 60 13-8 TSN Sie ak HOUR ae 
65—New Westminster....] 5-9 5-8 | 51-4 | 57 27-3 20 al 3-9 60 57-5 12-5 OG gen. cree or 
66—Vancouver........... 6 5-8 | 52-4 | 55-5 | 26-8 17-8a] 2-9 69-2 51-7 11-6 DS ani. Bese nte sole 
G7 Se Victoriay.is ihe we ccn. i 6-6 | 6-2] 53-7 | 57-2 | 29-4 22 al 3-4 67:3 60 11-9 5 Glee ee ee ae 
68—Nanaimo............. 7 7 56-7 | 65 33°3 25 tal 4 66-7 65 15 SHI Hebehtent oils 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-9 | 6-2] 52-5 | 64-4 | 30 23-3a| 3-9 75 60 15 (ae SSS ec 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted<~ 


British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in butk) . 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1930 
Ss 
y Wood Ss ie Rent 
q Cone ea IL ee er 
3 = r= ix-roome 
- 8 ce es. _ ee ° gS as as 8 gS | house with 
B iy ok es Sat wD a 3s > |asl g ® 5 § & | incomplete 
5S a. S8 £38 S&& $2 8 8.68 3 |$8| 8¢S88 | modern 
Bs g Bereees ee les TISee coe testes eee bot 
28 ro aa a& 3 8 S28 =r 8 |Sal 448+ | veniences, 
ai) Oo en) ee) 7) Q = Oo le | a per month 
$ $ $ c. $ ¢ 
10-103 12-684 12-133 14-504 8-614 10-913 9-783) 31-0 {11-2 28-136 20-075 
9-271 12-430 9-400 10-350 6-400 7-150 6-625) 33-0 |12-7 22-417 14-917 
7:65 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7°00 5-00 G00. ett fie sas 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
De SOM eRe rhs cea e Lc Leite So | CeMBReP ree 3s foe he 8-00c 6:00c} 32 {12 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 SEOs nid e cpr ter 7-00 | 30 {15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 |12-00-14-50d 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8:50 | 35 10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
10-5 13-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 TeOOMe vem WN 35 |15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00- 9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 9-75 6-00 6°75 5:00 | 32 |12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50c} 30 114 |{21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
10-938 12-958 10-125 11-375 6-756 8-250 7:050) 30-9 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
10-50-12-50¢ 3-00g 9-00g 10-00¢g 7-00¢ 8-00g g 2@32-35]15 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00|14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10- 00° 8-00- 9:00 | 30 {10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 s 00 10-00 MOO: [id's Morois aah oh 4-80- 6:40c} 30 {10 25-00 18-00 }10 
LOOM apes tae tee ee 8-00 10-00 6-00 SEOO MP EE b ited) Jae SO de 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-879. 13-589 14-215 16-415 9-167 11-037 10-610) 28-8 |10-4 24-111 15-688 
10-00 12-50 14-67¢ 14-67¢ 12-00c 12-00c 12-00c} 30 8-3]27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13¢e} 30 }10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 {13 
10-50 14-00 11-00 13-00 8-50 10-00 16-00c} 27-28}10 * }20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 
9: 50-1000 fh eh .cue 4 c}16.00-18.67|17-33-20-00c 10-67¢ 13-33¢ 10-00c} 30 {10 414-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
A ck gay es aed (EO een ee CAME Pa L LG GTC ie hee ts | 12-00 |............| 26 10 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 |16 
9-00 12-50 15-00 16-00c 8-00 9-00 9-00c] 27-28]10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
+ Obs eens based L500); easy fer cee ons 16-50e peas 4 10-50ce 6:75c} 30 (415 16-00 11-00 |18 
12-40 |13-25-15-00 |15.00-16.00]16-00—18-00 10-090 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 | 30 |10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |12-00-14-00 16-00c 17-23¢ -00 9-00 9-00c} 28 {10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-620 11-662 13-139 15-721 9-706 12-310 11-643) 29-2 |10-1 29-554 21-367 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 {13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
QeDS a pale ena tyne Cae Ui 6OC 2 seek. TAR ROG TEND. | ee 30 |10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
§-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c] 28 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 12-50 12-00 13-00 11-00 12-00 10-50 | 30 =|10 |25-00-80-0¢ |20-00-25-00 {24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
Bee ae Gs 05 S| ees Bae eo ead eet tee i cnc bid ch cae Ae cola cee heh ee (UR ed ee Me) 10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9.50-11-50 11-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c] 30 |10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
gz 10-00 g g zg gz g 30 g/10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
gz 9-00-11-00¢g gz g g = g 28 g} 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 | 25 9 }25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 LO 75s. prey ee TSF OO NS. Leek i 13-00 c8-348} 28 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 27 {10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-00 |10-00-11-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 DE GO TE RA BY 27 ~=(|10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
11-00 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 LAO IN Bk.) eee 26-30 | 8-3]35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-50 |11-50-12-50 12-00 15-00c 6-00 LOSaU Cis anes mal: 7 {10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
10-00-11-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 TS OO a sn Pye Awe 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3130-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
va 00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... TS O0G) 5 Bo 2cats 6: 11-25¢ 11-25c]27-28 |11 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.90 DO ROOG eerie seat s-sc se oe 20-00c} 25 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... PAUC(CUYS eee eee 18-00c] 9-00-15-00c}] 28 {12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00g 12-00g g |ce&g 24-00 g |e &g 20-00 Ic & g 18-00 | 30 g10 |40-00-50-00 |30-00-35-00 {41 
9-50 1Z2OO) PR SE sot TGAOOUIERL TL. . 10-00 10-00 | 30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 11-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9- “ 9-00 | 28 9-7}15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
TOUR ee eon. 10-00 12-00 8-00 RLU UND FAR Si Dee at 35 {11 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-50 1SeO0) Wash hee. 15500-1725). 4320.0. 54 10-50~-15- tee 12-75 | 30 =‘ {13 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00ce 13-00 |12-00-15-00e|. 0... 22. 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 SOOM Rarer i 00 |6-00-7-00 TZ OORT ons token 35 8 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00 10200) [ROS 7. Deore setae. Weak 9-75 6-50c] 30 {10 |25-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13-50 13-00 11-00 iD. 50c 10-00 TISS0C ME Sen ee 35 |10 |25-00-40-00 !15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13-00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 QSOL | sleh.c AML 30 10 |25-00-40-00 !15-00-30-00 |50 
10-750 16-125 12-000 12-750 $-250 10-125 8-500) 33-0 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
12-00 MESO | rcstcr a\tasgel ote | eee teat 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 31. |13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7:00-12-00 |16-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 {15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-938 17-375 8-000 11-750 6-50 10-125 12-000) 34-4 |11-7 35-000 23-750 
10-00-13 -00 DACA |. otitis 15°01) 4 me eens a 10-00-12-00 13-00 |} 35 {10 |30-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-50i 8-00 i 5-00 G: DOD). «stad. . seer: 35 |11-7}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7:50-10-00 17-80 9-50i 11-00i 8-00 9-00 9-00 |30-35 j15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 TG Sorte Compo cOO Bice eae cc 14-00c 14-00c] 35 {10 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 132000) Chek art. 1c tRea cae A MRE... catetet 14.000) cs 5). wal. 81-8 |11-7 30-625 22-000 
g Z g gz g {11-7 27-50 20-00 |57 
SOC Trees) Meee. ok Cee deme ene eter te en 12 OOM S. Luin on EES r r 58 
5-00-6-00h 16200.) 25.0%, 20] EWE. oie 6-00 BS. 00c [teas wien. SMALL 35-00 25-00 |59 
8-50-11-50h LOSOOL |e see asec Mister dl: cites 2 3 TS O0CIER cna meas a 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
AROO- FONSI Pet asehe ee as ee a es ee ee ies ciety. Tntale icp ake Me [RMAC o cte bots 10 30-00 18-00 {61 
10-275 103.640). Shy. PRR IRE 9-500 10-458 5-028 36 +3] [13-2 26-750 20-938 
(WHAT ta NO Ca pul Pte ane Ria a DMR AI eit DO cr 12-00 16-00 5-00 |37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9.50-11-50 i WF (a i A eo) |S A 9-50 12-75 5-625e] 45° «115 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9.00-11-00 LSE O04 |e... RENE cleats Fe. oe 9-00 AIT Ne ee ee 37-5 115 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 ET SOT IR see eee (Mere. ete Acree ac BeOUP eos coat te 35 |10 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-00-12-00 JES 50} |. SARS A. [aces tte aoe o [ern 7-50 4-50 | 35 0) 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 0°00... eres: ese eae. ee 7-50 10-00c 4-49¢] 29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Te RO MORDU SM rR arash pete es | Sheets em Rell tewseNeteneioncben: [eccaleBteelslanet ects’ oa Me eee 5-50 | 35 = |13-3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
1290051400. ae. Rel a Ee, | OE BOE SER atk lets Somers 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Conus houses $20, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


en 
oo oeoeoeo"e"eaeleaes~@mane"*=~a———eeaeaeaeaeaeaaaaa—oeeeeee ee  a——ses—SsS  _ _ eo SSs—SsSs\>_—<$sam>— 


Commodities 





*All commodities............-++- 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 
II. Animals and their Pro- 


May |May | May] Apr.| May 


Com. May 
nipdigies 1913. ]1918. }1920. }1921. |1922.)1923.}1924.}1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. }1929 .}1930. 1930. 


ee | | | — | —— | | — | ——_— —_— }] —_—_ | — | [J ————— | | | ———_—_ ] ——_— 


64-0)127-4/155-9]110-0} 97-3} 98-3) 99-41102-6/100-2) 98-3] 97-9] 93-4] 91-7) 89-9 


58-1)127-9/167-0}103-5| 86-2) 83-7} 89-2/100-6)102-6/101-8]101-3| 84-0] 86-4) 85-2 


GUCIS Sas ce oes ome ee 74 | 70-9|127-11/145-1/109-6] 96-0} 95-0} 91-8)100-3] 97-8]100-3)102-5/108-4/104-4/103-4 
‘ , Textiles and Tex- 
Va Pt lie aT ee cet 60 | 58-21157-1]176-5| 96-0}101-7/116-9/117-9}112-5]100-1] 92-5] 93-7] 91-8] 84-1] 83-6 
; , Wood Products 
i piano Paper raat ies ees. 44 | 63-9] 89-11154-4/129-4/106-3]113-0}105-9}101-6|100-2] 97-9] 99-0] 94-1] 91-4] 89-7 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 | 68-9/156-71139-1]128-0)104-6}115-8}111-0)104-5/100-4] 96-7] 94-0] 94-4] 92-5] 91-6 
. -F Metals and 
y NEE peadiicts ea eel ae 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5)] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3] 94-8]103-9] 97-6] 91-1] 91-7] 99-2] 86-8] 80-6 
’ -Metallic Minerals and 
hy Aa a ie ee eR 73 | 56-8} 82-3}112-1|116-6}107-0|104-4/104-1/100-3) 98-5] 96-3] 91-1] 92-3] 93-0} 90-8 
: ical d Allied Pro- 
Mii oe. A Ue pen ee 73 | 63-41118-7/141-5)117-0/105-4/104-4}102-5} 99-6] 99-7! 98-5] 95-4] 95-4] 93-9] 93-4 
lassified according to purpose— 
4 mi Consumers? Goo et os 204 | 61-9/107-0}140-0/108-0] 95-1] 93-7] 93-2) 97-2/100-4] 95-5] 95-1] 93-0] 92-6] 91-6 
Foods, beverages and 
tonectanns Ake. en We ae 116 | 61-8)119-4}151-0)105-4) 90-2) 91-2) 90-4) 97-7) 99-6]100-1] 98-5] 96-5] 99-7| 98-6 
Other Consumers Goods. 88 | 62-2} 91-4/126-3]111-4]101-4] 97-0} 96-8} 96-51100-9] 92-5] 92-8]. 90-7] 87-8] 87-0 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 | 67-4]131-5)163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-8) 99-5}104-9/100-3]100-2|101-0| 93-6] 89-0] 87-0 
Producers’ Equipment. . 22 55:1) 80-4)/108-6}113-8}104-1/102-5)102-7| 99-2) 97.2/102-2] 92-4] 94-9] 96-2] 91-6 
- Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1)138-3]170-4}112-6} 98-2) 97-1) 99-0/105-5/101-6]100-0/101-9| 93-4] 88-2] 86-5 
Building and construc- 
hon materials Be rey 97 | 67-0}100-9)144-0)122-8)108-7)111-9)106-6/102-9) 99.7] 95-6] 96-3] 99-1] 94-8] 92-8 
Manufacturers’ mate- 
rial “a ue Ae) Sere Jah 232 «| 69-5|147-2)176-6]110-2) 95-8} 93-7) 97-5]106-2]100-81101-0/103-1] 95-5| 86-7] 85-1 
Classified according to origin— 
‘A. Field BPA shin ta ot eee 167 | 58-2)131-3)/169-5)103-4] 89-1) 89-3) $3-9}102-3]101-71100-7] 99-2] 83-8] 83- 7 82-5 
B Animal 2) 2h Ge. Po 90 | 70-4)129-9)146-6)109-6) 95-5} 95-6) 92-0/100-6} 96-5)100-1] 99-7]104-5|101-3] 99-8 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6/132-7/161-4]102-6] 86-6] 79-8} 86-9]100-3}100-31104-61107-5| 93-0| 92-7] 91-7 
Ti Marine 2. aie, 16 | 64-4)111-1)111-7) 91-6) 91-9) 83-6] 92-5) 98-31100-2/101-71101-0/103-6| 98-1] 97-1 
DER Borests 26 fc See ae els. ere 52 | 63-9) 89-1)154-4)129-4/106-3}113-0/105-9}101-6}190-2] 97-9] 98-9] 94-0] 91-1] 89-5 
MV. Minerals bc Secu cites for 183 | 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8]105-8]104-6}101-6] 98.9] 94-6] 90-9] 92-6] 90-3] 88-5 
ll rtl manu- 
Piratats Oh kee aue 5 eee 232 | 63-8)120-7}155-7/107-5| 94-8) 91-1] 94-8)100-8) 99.7/101-41100-9] 92-6] 90-3] 88-4 
1 factured (full or 
GE ae ean ae Rein’ 276 | 64-8/127-6)156-8)116-7)100-5/103-1/101-9}103-8} 99.8] 96-5} 95-3] 91-2] 90-3] 89-3 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from Page 718) 
1921, 81:4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70°9 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67:3; 19380, 65-5. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1928, 73:8; 
1924, 72:2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-05) 1919), T1621:"1920% 125 «1; 1921 sile7-6: 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0;. 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


JuNE, 1930 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fue 

_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-) Sund-} All 
Light ing Ties | items 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept.’ 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept 1928 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
July 1929 150 157 158 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929 158 156 158 156 166 159 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Octs 41029. A; 159 157 158 156 166 160 
Nov. 1929.... 160 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 161 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
Apr. 1930)... 153 157 158 155 166 | 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 158 155 166 157 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. +Revised. 
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Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued toward higher levels, 
sirloin steak being up from an average of 36:6 
cents per pound in April to 37:3 cents in 
May; round steak from 31-8 cents per pound 
in April to 33-3 cents in May; rib roast from 
29°4 cents per pound in April to 30°5 cents 
in May; and shoulder roast from 23:4 cents 
per pound in April to 24 cents in May. In- 
creases occurred in most localities. Veal was 
slightly lower at an average price of 24:4 
cents per pound in May, as compared with 
24:9 cents in April. Mutton advanced from 
an average price of 31-8 cents per pound in 
April to 32°3 cents in May. 

The seasonal decline in the price of eggs 
continued, fresh being down from an average 
of 36-9 cents per dozen in April to 35:1 cents 
in May and cooking from 32-5 cents per 
dozen in April to 31-1 cents in May. Lower 
prices were reported from most localities. Milk 
was down in the average from 12:8 cents 
per quart to 12°4 cents, lower prices being 
reported from Sherbrooké, St. Hyacinthe, 
Thetford Mines, Montreal, Brockville, King- 
ston, Belleville, Peterborough, Stratford, St. 
Thomas, Windsor, North Bay, Cobalt, Winni- 
peg and Lethbridge. Both dairy and creamery 
butter showed a general decline, the former 
from an average of 39:4 cents per pound in 
April to 36-6 cents in May and the latter 
from 48-2 cents per pound in April to 40-1 
cents in May. Cheese was unchanged at an 
average price of 32-9 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7-7 cents per pound. Beans were slightly 
lower at an average price of 9°3 cents per 
pound, as compared with 9-5 cents in April. 
Potatoes were up from an average price of 
$2.38 per ninety pounds in April to $2.66 in 
May. Increases were reported from most 
localities. Prunes were slightly lower in the 
average at 163 cents per pound. Declines in 
the prices of both granulated and yellow sugar 
were general, the former being down from 
an average price of 7-1 cents per pound in 
April to 6-9 cents in May and the latter from 
6-8 cents per pound in April to 6°6 cents in 
May. Coffee declined from 58:7 cents per 
pound in April to 57:9 cents in May. Tea 
was down in the average from 67°8 cents per 
pound in April to 65-8 cents in May. Anthra- 
cite coal was down in the average from $16.22 
per ton in April to $16.09 in May. Decreases 
were reported from Sherbrooke, Sorel, Orillia, 
Toronto, Niagara Falls, Brantford, Galt, 
Guelph, Kitchener, Stratford and London. 
Coke declined from an average price of $12.87 
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per ton in April to $12.68 in May. Increzses 
in rent were reported from Sherbrooke and 


- Guelph. 
Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices declined slightly, No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, averaged $1.08 per bushel, 
as compared with $1-:098 in April. Coarse 
grains, for the most part, were lower, western 
barley being down from 48-8 cents per bushel 
to 44:9 cents; American corn from 98-3 cents 
per bushel to 92-9 cents; western oats from 
53-8 cents per bushel to 49-9 cents; rye from 
66:3 cents per bushel to 62 cents; and flax 
from $2.43 per bushel to $2.19. The price of 
flour again declined, being down from $7.90 
per barrel to $7.72. Rolled oats at Toronto 
was down from $3.40 per ninety-pound bag to 
$3.30. Bran and shorts also were lower, the 
former being down from $32.85 per ton to 
$32.40 and the latter from $34.05 per ton to 
$33.81. Raw sugar at New York was down 
from $1:625 per hundred to $1-438. The de- 
cline was said to be due to uncertainty regard- 
ing the United States tariff and to the arrival 
of supplies from the Philippines. Granulated 
at Montreal was down from $4.84 per 100 
pounds to $4.66. ‘Ceylon rubber was again 
slightly lower at 14-6 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 14-9 cents. Ceylon and India tea 
were approximately 5 cents per pound lower 


in May following the removal of the duty on 
all British tea in the 1980 budget. Raw lin- 
seed oil declined from $1.17 per gallon to 
$1.04-$1.12. Choice steers at Toronto advanced 
from $10.32 per hundred pounds to $10.51 and 
at Winnipeg from $9.21 per hundred pounds 
to $10.55. Lambs also advanced substantially, 
the price at Toronto being up from $11.42 
per hundred pounds to $14.63 and at Winnipeg 
from $9.86 per hundred pounds to $11.78. Hog 
prices were generally lower, being down at 
Toronto from .$18 per hundred pounds to 
$12.13, at Montreal from $13.14 per hundred 
pounds to $12.47 and at Winnipeg from $11.51 
per hundred pounds to $11.15. In hides, calf 
skins advanced from 13-5-14 cents per pound 
to 14-14:5 cents, while beef hides were down 
from 9-9:5 cents per pound to 8-5-9 cents. 
Creamery butter at Montreal was down from 
34:9 cents per pound to 33:07 cents and at 
Toronto from 35:6 cents per pound to 33:73 
cents. Iresh eggs at Montreal advanced from 
34 cents per dozen to 36 cents. Raw cotton 
at New York showed little change at an 
average price of 16:43 cents per pound. Raw 
silk declined from $4.85 per pound to $4.55. 
In lumber, hemlock was down from $26 per 
thousand feet to $25 and British Columbia fir 
from $32 per thousand feet to $28. Scrap iron 
declined $3.50 per ton to $14.50 and cast iron 
$3 per ton to $10. In non-ferrous metals 
copper declined from $17.65 per ewt. to $14.84; 
lead from $5.65 per cwt. to $5.33; tin from 
414 cents per pound to 34% cents; and silver 
from 42-445 cents per ounce to 40-745 cents. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES | 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the move- 
ments of prices in Great Britain and other 
countries. The index numbers of retail prices 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The latest quarterly table giving wholesale 
and retail prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
April. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924 = 100, was 
74-4 for April, a decline of 0-7 per cent from 
March and a decline of 10-8 per cent from 
the level of April, 1929. It is the lowest index 
number recorded for any month since the 
present index number was started in 1920. 


The rate of decline, however, is the lowest 
since November, 1929. As compared with 
March, food was 0.1 per cent lower, decreases 
in meat and fish being nearly counteracted by 
an advance of 2:7 per cent in cereals. Among 
industrial materials, all sub-groups declined 
with the exception of a slight rise in cotton. 
The most marked fall was in coal which 
amounted to 4:1 per cent. 


The Economist index number on the base 
1927 = 100, was 81:6 at the end of April, a 
decline of 1-8 per cent in the month. Prices 
are now 13 per cent lower than at the end of 
April, 1929. As compared with March, the 
cereals and meat group was 0-2 per cent 
higher owing to increased prices of cereals, 
although beef and mutton declined sharply. 
Minerals were 4-7 per cent lower than at 
the end of March owing to a substantial fall 
in copper and other non-ferrous minerals. 
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The other groups namely “other foods,” tex- 
tiles and miscellaneous commodities were also 
lower. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 
= 100, was 101-5 at the end of April, a fall 
of 1-5 per cent for the month. The most 
notable decrease in the month was a fall of 
5°6 per cent in minerals due to much lower 
prices for copper, tin and lead, although 
coal was slightly higher. All three sections 
of the food group were higher at the end 
of April. Textiles and sundries were both 
lower. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
= 100, was 155 at May 1, a fall of two points 
from April 1. The food group was lower 
due chiefly to lower prices for milk and 
butter. Fuel and light were also lower than 
in the previous month. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics on the base 1913 
= 100, was 135 for April, as compared with 
136 for March and 140 for February. The 
principal change from March prices was a 
substantial decline in animal foods. Other 
groups showed very little variation. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office on the base 
July, 1914 = 100, was 560 for April, as com- 
pared with 565 for March. Vegetable foods 
and textiles were slightly higher than in 
March, but all other groups declined. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prickes—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 1913 
= 100, was 126-7 for April, an advance of 
0-2 per cent over the March level. This was 
due to substantial increases in the prices of 
foods of vegetable origin and of fodder and 
to smaller increases in provisions and textiles. 
The most notable declines were in foods of 
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aniinal origin, non-ferrous metals and rubber. 
Tke other groups varied only slightly from 
the previous month. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the cost of living on the base 1913-1914 — 
100, was 147-4 for April, a decline of 0-9 per 
cent from Mirch. Food, heat and light and 
clothing were lower, while rent and sundries 
were slightly higher. 


British India 


W'HOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914 = 100, was 137 for 
March, showing no change from February. 
An advance of four points in food was 
counteracted by declines in oil seeds, raw 
cotton, hides and skins, metals and miscel- 
laneous manufactured articles. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
working class cost of living on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 141 for April, a decline of 
one point from March, which was due to a 
decline in food, partly counteracted by a 
shght advance in clothing. 


United States — 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Annalist index 
number on the base 1913 = 100, was 132-1 
for May, a decline of 1-1 per cent from April. 
Every group was lower in May except fuels 
which advanced 1:5 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s index number showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities was $10-7741 at 
June 1, which is a decline of 1-5 per cent 
from May 1, and of 13:4 per cent from 
June 1, 1929. Compared with May 1, the 
prices of breadstuffs, live stock and fruits 
advanced slightly, while all the other groups 
declined with the exception of chemicals which 
were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board on the 
base July, 1914 = 100, was 157-5 for April, 
as compared with 157-4 for March. Housing, 
clothing, fuel and light declined, while food 
was higher; sundries were unchanged. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Seope of British Columbia Male Minimum 


Wage Act 


Reference is made on another page of this 
issue to the decision of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal, allowing an appeal from the 
recent refusal of Mr. Justice Murphy, to issue 
a writ of mandamus requiring the Minimum 
Wage Board to hold an enquiry under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, 1929, into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the employment of, 
and the wages paid to, licentiates of phar- 
macy employed in drug stores. Mr. Justice 
Murphy’s decision upholding the Board’s re- 
fusal to hold such an inquiry, on the ground 
that pharmacists are a “profession” and not 
an “occupation,” was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1929, page 1317. The 
Court of Appeal held, on the contrary, that 
the Act applies to all occupations in the in- 
dustries within its scope, excepting only those 
occupations that are not expressly exempted. 
These exceptions do not include the occupa- 
tion of pharmacists. 

Chief Justice Macdonald, in giving judg- 
ment said :— 


“The neat question is as to whether or not 
licentiate pharmacists who are employed by 
pharmacists or druggists, come within the pro- 
visions of the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1929, 
ch. 43. The Male Minimum Wage Board 
were petitioned under the Act to fix a mini- 
mum wage for such employees; the Board 
held that such did not come within the pro- 
visions of the Act, and declined to entertain 
the petition. This action is to compel the 
Board by mandatory order to do so. On ap- 
peal to a Judge the action of the Board was 
affirmed, the learned Judge thinking that this 
class of employees were professional men and 
not within the intent of the Act. Petitioners 
now appeal on the question of law involved. 
I think they are right. The Act enables the 
petition to be presented by at least 10 em- 
ployees complaining that their remuneration 
in their said occupation is insufficient. The 
Board is authorized by the Act on a properly 
presented petition to make an order fixing 
a minimum wage to be paid by the employer 
in the occupations covered by the statute. 
It was not argued that the Board had dis- 
cretion in a proper case to refuse to adjudi- 
cate. It was argued that the appellant’s oc- 
cupation does not come within that word as 
used in the statute. It is a word of very 
broad meaning, and is not, I think, a tech- 
nical one, but must be given its natural and 
populac meaning. In popular language, in 


reply to the question, ‘What is your occupa- 
tion?’? it, I think, may be answered with 
propriety—‘ Barrister, medical doctor or phar- 


macist,’ or any other designation applicable 


to the calling of the interrogated person, 
which he follows. 

“There is nothing to be found in the Act 
to indicate that the word ‘occupations’ is not 
broad enough to include that of pharmacist. 
The word ‘employer’ is defined in the Act, 
to include every person, etc., having control 
or direction of, or responsible directly or 
indirectly for, the wages of any employee; 
and ‘employee’ is defined to be any adult 
male person who is in receipt or entitled to 
any compensation for labour or services in 
any occupation to which this Act applies. 
These definitions answer the contention that 
the statute applies only to manual labour. It 
includes any occupation, and the term ‘wages’ 
is defined to include any compensation for 
labour or services. 

“The governing intention of the Act is to 
assist those serving for remuneration. It is a 
remedial Act and should receive that wide 
and liberal interpretation which the Interpre- 
tation Act, R.S.B.C., 1924, ch. 1, declares such 
Acts ought to receive. But apart from this, 
the Legislature has indicated the scope of the 
Act by providing exceptions to it. Sec. 17 
provides a number of exceptions. The Legis- 
lature therefore had in their minds those who 
should and those who should not be within 
its scope, and I think they used the word 
‘occupations’ in its widest sense. 

“T would allow the appeal, and direct the 
issue of a mandatory order to the Board to 
hear and determine the question raised in the 
petition.” 

Mr. Justice Martin and Mr. Justice Galliher 
concurred in allowing the appeal, giving 
separate reasons for judgment. 


—Davenport versus McNiven (British Co- 
lumbia) 1980, 2, Western Weekly Reports, 
page 2638. 


Fines for Faulty Work Unlawful in England 


The Chancery Division of the Court of 
Appeal (England and Wales) recently de- 
clared that the old-established practice of 
fining weavers for faulty work is unlawful. 
The decision was rendered in a test case in 
which a weaver objected to the deduction of 
one shilling from his wages. His argument, 
supported by workers’ organizations, was that 
the employers should not be judge and jury 
in their own case, with the right to assess 
their own damages. The defendants, his 
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employers, contended that the standard rate 
of wages was paid for standard work, and the 
employer was therefore entitled to make 
deductions in respect of cloth spoiled by the 
weavers. 

Mr. Justice Farwell, in giving judgment in 
the case, upheld the plaintiffs claim that the 
defendants acted contrary to section 3 of the 
Truck Act of 1831 in deducting one shilling 
from the plaintiff’s weekly wages for faulty 
weaving. He also decided that although there 
undoubtedly was a long-established custom in 
the industry to make deductions from em- 
ployees’ wages for bad work, it was not one 
that the law could recognize. Although the 
actual amount involved, he said, was very 
small, the questions to be decided in the 
action were of great importance, and raised 
consideration of an alleged usage in the cotton 
weaving trade in Lancashire whereby the 
employers claimed to be entitled to make 
deductions from the wages of their operatives 
for bad work. 

With regard to the alleged usage he found 
the facts were as follows: It was clear that 
the practice had been in existence for a very 
long time and was widely known to persons 
connected with the trade, while until recently 
the legality of that practice had not been 
challenged. On the other hand, the practice 
did not obtain in all the mills in Lancashire, 
the evidence being that in some 15 per cent 
of the mills there was no such practice, while 
in others it had been suspended to see 
whether it could be got rid of. Further, the 
system that obtained at the defendants’ mill 
and was the most usual system, was not that 
which obtained at all the mills where there 
was fining. It was said that the fine could 
never exceed the loss the employer suffered, 
and His Lordship had little doubt that in 
every case the fine was less than the actual 
loss. However, the fine was fixed before it 
was possible to ascertain precisely what the 
actual loss was, and therefore it was difficult 
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to say how the amount of the fine could have 
any real relation to the actual loss suffered, 
one of the witnesses for the defence, in fact, 
saying that the fine was really imposed as a 
penalty on the weaver for his carelessness and 
to impress upon him the need of taking more 
care in the future. 

The judge stated that in his judgment the 
fine was not imposed, primarily at any rate, 
for the purpose of making good any loss 
suffered by the weaver’s carelessness. Could 
such a practice be a usage which the law 
recognized? It was said that a practice which 
had obtained for so long unchallenged must 
be a good usage. Although due weight must 
be given to that argument it was not con- 
clusive. In his view this was a usage which 
the law had not recognized, and it was one 
which, being dependent upon the will of the 
master, was not reasonable or certain. It was 
said that the matter did not depend entirely 
upon the will of the master, because it was 
open to the weaver, if he objected to the 
deduction, to take steps to recover it. But 
the usage which left it at the will of the 
master to decide whether there should be a 
deduction or not was none the less objection- 
able because it might not be impossible in a 
court of law for the operative to get a deci- 
sion that the case was not one for a fine at 
all. Even if he had been able to come to 
the conclusion that the practice was otherwise 
unobjectionable, the deduction would be illegal 
under the Truck Act. Once, however, he had 
decided that the usage was not one that the 
law would recognize then, apart from the 
Truck Act, there could be no justification for 
the deduction. 

In the circumstances he held that the 
plaintiff was entitled to the declaration he 
claimed, and he ordered the defendants to 
pay him the sum of one shilling and also to 
pay the costs of the action. 

—Sagar versus H. Ridehalgh 
Limited. 


and Son, 


United States Railway Workers’ Right to Choose Union 


The United States Supreme Court, in a 
unanimous decision rendered on May 26, sus- 
tained the contentions of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks in their action against the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisi- 
ana, the point at issue in the case being the 
railway company’s refusal to observe the pro- 
visions of the United States Railway Labour 
Act to the effect that both the railroads and 
their employees should be permitted to select 
their representatives without ‘coercion and 
influence”’ The company, on the contrary, 
had constrained their employees to become 


members of a “company union,” exercising 
restraint on their freedom to join a union of 
their own choice. 

The decision does not directly affect Can- 
adian labour, but an account of the case will 
be read with interest in view of the import- 
ance of the question involved. The decision 
upheld the injunction issued against the com- 
pany’s action by Federal Judge Hutcheson, of 
Houston, Texas, and sustained in subsequent 
judgments by the Federal District Court of 
Texas and the Federal Court of Appeals, sit- 
ting at New Orleans. 


Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, read 
the judgment of the Supreme Court. He 
pointed out that the suit was brought in the 
Federal District Court in Texas by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, through its 
general chairman, H. W. Harper, and was 
directed against the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad Company (the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana). 

An injunction was asked restraining the 
company from “interfering with, influencing 
or coercing” the clerical employees of the 
carrier in the matter of their organization and 
the designation of representatives for the pur- 
pose of carrying on negotiations affecting 
wages and working conditions. 

The Brotherhood asked Federal District 
Judge Hutcheson to compel the carrier to re- 
spect the following paragraph of the Railway 
Labour Act of 1926: 

“Third. Representatives, for the purposes 
of this act, shall be designated by the respect- 
ive parties in such manner as may be provided 
in their corporate organization or unincorpor- 
ated association, or by other means of col- 
lective action, without interference, influence, 
or coercion exercised by either party over the 
self-organization or designation of represen- 
tatives by the other.” 

“The controversy,’ continued the Chief 
Justice, “is with respect to the construction, 
validity and application of this statutory pro- 
vision.” 

He said the railroad company in defending 
its conduct contended: 

(1) That the section of the Railway Labour 
Act referred to was “merely an _ abstract 
right” which Congress had never intended 
should be enforced by legal proceedings. 

(2) That in so far as the Railway Labour 
Act undertook to prevent either party from 
influencing the other in the selection of rep- 
resentatives it was unconstitutional, because 
it sought “to take away an inherent and in- 
alienable right in violation of the first and 
fifth amendments of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

The company’s attorneys emphasized that 
point in the most hard-boiled fashioned in 
their brief. They contended that the South- 
ern Pacific had a “constitutional right” to 
coerce its employees. Justice Hughes’ deci- 
sion knocks that contention into a cocked 
hat. 

(3) That the granting of the injunction was 
a violation of section 20 of the Clayton Act, 
‘which prohibits the issuance of injunctions in 
industrial disputes. 

(4) And that in any event the carrier had 
a right to organize its company union and 
that there was no warrant in law for the 
court’s interfering. 
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So far as the questions of fact were con- 
cerned, the Chief Justice pointed out that 
the Federal District Court and the Federal 
Court of Appeals were in agreement as to the 
company’s conduct. Therefore, he said, the 
Supreme Court would accept the findings “ in 
which two courts concur.” 

“A strong motive existed on the part of 
the railroad company to oppose the demands 
of the Brotherhood,” said the Chief Justice, 
“and to promote another organization of the 
clerical employees which would be more 
favourable to the interests and the conten- 
tions of the company. 

“Both courts found the explanation of the 
company’s attitude in the letter addressed by 
H. M. Lull, executive vice-president of the 
railroad company, to A. D. McDonald, its 
president, under date of May 24, 1927, shortly 
before the activities of which complaint was 
made in this suit. 

“Tn this letter, Mr. Lull referred to the 
pendency before the United States Board of 
Mediation of the demand of the Brotherhood 
for an increase of wages for the clerical em- 
ployees, and it was stated that if the matter 
went to arbitration, and the award was made 
on the same basis as one which had recently 
been made with respect to the lines west of 
E] Paso, it would mean an increased pay-roll 
cost of approximately $340,000 per annum. 
Mr. Lull said: | 

““Tt ws our imtention, when handling the 
matter in mediation proceedings, to raise the 
question of the right of this organization (the 
Brotherhood) to represent these employees 
and wf arbitration is proposed we shall decline 
to arbitrate on the basis that the petitioner 
does not represent the majority of the em- 
ployees. 

““This will permit us to get away from the 
interference of this organization, and if suc- 
cessful in this, I am satisfied we can make 
settlement with our own employees at a cost 
not to exceed $75,000 per annum? 

“ Motive is a persuasive interpreter of equi- 
vocal conduct, and the petitioners (the rail- 
road) are not entitled to complain because 
their activities were viewed in the light of 
manifest interest and purpose. 

“The circumstances of the soliciting of 
authorizations and memberships on behalf of 
the association, the fact that employees of the 
railroad company who were active in promot- 
ing the development of the association were 
permitted to devote their time to that enter- 
prise without deduction from their pay, the 
charge to the railroad company of expenses 
incurred in recruiting members of the asso- 
ciation, the reports made to the railroad com- 
pany of the progress of these efforts, and the 
discharge from the service of the railroad 
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company of leading representatives of the 
Brotherhood and the cancellation of their 
passes, gave support, despite the attempted 
justification of these proceedings, to the con- 
clusion of the courts below that the railroad 
company and its officers were actually engaged 
in promoting the organization of the associa- 
tion in the interest of the company and in 
opposition to the Brotherhood, and that these 
activities constituted an actual interference 
with the liberty of the clerical employes in 
the selection of their representatives.” 

.Chief Justice Hughes went back to the 
Transportation Act of 1920—the Esch-Cum- 
mins law—and pointed out that the old Rail- 
road Labour Board had failed largely because 
there was nothing in the law which enabled 
it to enforce its awards. 

This failure of the Railroad Labour Board, 
the Chief Justice continued, revealed “the in- 
firmity” of the existing legislation and led 
to the passage of the Railway Labour Act in 
1926. 

He emphasized that the enactment of the 
Railway Labour Act had been urged on Con- 
gress by both the carriers and the unions. 

Congress definitely decided, he said, to make 
a fresh start. 

“While adhering to the policy of providing 
for the amicable adjustment of labour dis- 
putes, and for voluntary submissions to arbi- 
tration as opposed to a system of compulsory 
arbitration, Congress buttressed this policy by 
creating certain legal obligations.” 

The outstanding feature of the new law, ac- 
cording to the Chief Justice, was “the pro- 
vision for an enforceable award in arbitration 
proceedings.” 

“The arbitration is voluntary, but the award 
is conclusive,” he emphasized. 

“Tt is thus apparent that Congress, in the 
legislation of 1926, while elaborating a plan 
for amicable adjustments and voluntary arbi- 
tration of disputes between common carriers 
and their employees, thought it necessary to 
impose, and did impose, certain definite ob- 
ligations enforceable by judicial proceedings. 

“The question before us is whether a legal 
obligation of this sort is also to be found in 
the provisions of subdivision third of section 
2 of the act providing that ‘ Representatives, 
for the purposes of this act, shall be 
designated by the respective parties 
without interference, influence, or coercion 
exercised by either party over the self-organi- 
zation or designation of representatives by the 
other.’ 

“Tt is at once to be observed that: Congress 
was not content with the general declaration 
of the duty of carriers and employees to make 
every reasonable effort to enter into and 
maintain agreements concerning rates of pay, 
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rules and working conditions, and to settle 
disputes with all expedition in conference 
between authorized representatives, but added 
this distinct prohibition against coercive meas- 
ures. This addition cannot be treated as 
superfluous or insignificant, or as intended to 
be without effect. 

“The intent of Congress is clear with respect 
to the sort of conduct that is prohibited. 


“* Interference’ with freedom of action and 
‘coercion’ refer to well understood concepts 
of the law. The meaning of the word ‘influ- 
ence’ in this clause may be gathered from the 
context. The use of the word is not to be 
taken as interdicting the normal relations 
and innocent communications which are a 
part of all friendly intercourse, albeit between 
employer and employee. 

““Tnfluence’ in this context plainly means 
pressure, the use of the authority or power of 
either party to induce action by the other in 
derogation of what the statute calls ‘self- 
organization.’ 

“The phrase covers the abuse of relation 
or opportunity so as to corrupt or override 
the will, and it is no more difficult to appraise 
conduct of this sort in connection with the 
selection of representatives for the purposes 
of this act than in relation to well-known appli- 
cations of the law with respect to fraud, duress 
and undue influence. 

“If Congress intended that the prohibition, 
as thus construed, should be enforced, the 
courts would encounter no difficulty in ful- 
filling its purpose, as the present suit demon- 
strates. 

“In reaching a conclusion as to the intent 
of Congress, the importance of the prohibition 
in its relation to the plan devised by the act 
must have appropriate consideration. 

“Freedom of choice in the selection of repre- 
sentatives on each side of the dispute ts the 
essential foundation of the statutory scheme. 
All the proceedings looking to amicable ad- 
justments and to agreements for arbitration 
of disputes, the entire policy of the act, must 
depend for success on the uncoerced action 
of each party through its own representatives 
to the end that agreements satisfactory to both 
may be reached and the peace essential to 
the uninterrupted service of the instrumen- 
talities of interstate commerce may be main- 
tained. 

“There is no impairment of the voluntary 
character of arrangements for the adjustment 
of disputes in the imposition of a legal 
obligation not to interfere with the free choice 
of those who are to make such adjustments. 
On the contrary, it is of the essence of a 
voluntary scheme, if it is to accomplish tts 
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purpose, that this liberty should be safe- 
guarded. 

“The definite prohibition which Congress 
inserted in the act cannot therefore be over- 
ridden in the view that Congress intended it 
to be ignored. As the prohibition was ap- 
propriate to the aim of Congress, and is 
capable of enforcement, the conclusion must 
be that enforcement was contemplated. 

“The absence of penalty is not controlling. 
The creation of a legal right by language 
suitable to that end does mot require for its 
effectiveness the imposition of statutory 
penalties. Many rights are enforced for which 
no statutory penalties are provided. 

“Tn the case of the statute in question, 
there is an absence of a penalty, in the sense 
of specially prescribed punishment, with re- 
spect to the arbitral awards and the prohibi- 
tion of change in conditions pending the 
investigation and report of an emergency 
board, but in each instance a legal obligation 
is created and the statutory requirements are 
susceptible of enforcement by proceedings 
appropriate to each. 

“The same is true of the prohibition of in- 
terference or coercion in connection with the 
choice of representatives. The right 1s created 
and the remedy eavsts. 

“We entertain no doubt of the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress to enact the pro- 
hibition. 

“The power to regulate commerce is the 
power to enact ‘all appropriate legislation ’ for 
its ‘protection and advancement’; to adopt 
measures ‘to promote its growth and insure 
its safety’; to ‘foster, protect, control and re- 
strain.’ 

“Exercising this authority, Congress may 
facilitate the amicable settlements of disputes 
which threaten the service of the necessary 
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agencies of interstate transportation. In 
shaping its legislation to this end, Congress 
was entitled to take cognizance of actual con- 
ditions and to address itself to practical meas- 
ures. 

“The legality of collective action on the 
part of employees in order to safeguard their 
proper interests is not to be disputed. 

“Tt has long been recognized that em- 
ployees are entitled to organize for the pur- 
pose of securing the redress of grievances and 
to promote agreements with employers re- 
lating to rates of pay and conditions of work. 
Congress was not required to ignore this right 
of the employees but could safeguard it and 
seek to make their appropriate collective 
action an instrument of peace rather than of 
strife. — 

“Such collective action would be a 
mockery if representation were made futile 
by interferences with freedom of choice. Thus 
the prohibition by Congress of interference 
with the selection of representatives for the 
punpose of negotiation and conference between 
employers and employees, instead of being 
an invasion of the constitutional right of 
either, was based on the recognition of the 
rights of both. 

“The Railway Labour Act of 1926 does not 
interfere with the normal exercise of the right 
of the carrier to select its employees or to dis- 
charge them. The statute is not aimed at this 
right of the employers but at the interference 
with the right of employees to have represen- 
tatives of their own choosing. 

“Ag the carriers subject to the act have 
no constitutional right to interfere with the 
freedom of the employees in making their 
selections, they cannot complain of the statute 
on constitutional grounds.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE number of employees on industrial 
payrolls in Canada at the beginning of 
June showed a further gain, according to re- 
turns tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 7,256 firms, each employing a 
minimum of 15 persons, the firms being repre- 
sentative of all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business. 
These firms had 1,021,951 employees on June 1, 
as compared with 976,538 on May 1. The in- 
dex of eraployment (with the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as the base equal to 100) 
stood at 116.5 on June 1, as compared with 
111.4 on May 1, 1980, and with 122.2, 113.8, 
107.2, 102.2, 95.6, 96.4, 98.5, 90.3 and 87.7, 
on June 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of June, 1930, the percent- 
age of unemployment reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions stood at 
10.3, contrasted with unemployment percent- 
ages of 9.0 at the beginning of May and 4.0 
per cent at the beginning of June, 1929. The 
June percentage was based on the returns 
tabulated by the Department from a total of 
1679 labour organizations covering 198,595 
members. 

Reports received during May in the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
declines in the volume of business transacted, 
as indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, when a comparison was made with 
the records for April and also with those of 
the corresponding month last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.10 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $11.17 for 
May; $10.92 for June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 
1928; $10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 
1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 
1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 
1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was again lower at 88 for June, as com- 
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pared with 89.9 for May; 93.5 for June, 1929; 
96.9 for June, 1928; 98.7 for June, 1927; and 
100.1 for June, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in June, 1930, was much less than - 
in May, 1930, and was also less than the 
similar loss in June, 1929. Six disputes existed 
at some time during the month, involving 
1,116 workers, and resulting in the loss of 3,351 
working days. Corresponding figures for May 
were: 13 disputes, 1,824 workers, and 12,957 
working days; and for June, 1929, 17 disputes, 
803 workers, and 6,231 working days. 


The Department of Labour 


Industrial received in June the reports 
Disputes of two Boards of Concili- 
Investigation ation and Investigation ap- 
Act pointed to deal with dis- 


putes respectively between 
the Moose Jaw Electric Railway Company and 
its employees, and between construction em- 
ployers at Saint John, New Brunswick, and 
their painters, decorators and paperhangers. 
Three new applications were received. Two 
of these being from groups of employees of 
the Winnipeg Electric Company, they were 
referred to the Board already appointed in 
connection with the dispute between that 
company and its motormen, conductors and 
busmen. The text of the reports, together 
with a full account of the recent proceedings 
under the Act, is given on page 749. 


The Department of Labour 
has just issued the nine- 
teenth annual report on 
Labour Organization in 
Canada, containing a full 
account of the standing of trade unions of all 
types during the calendar year 1929, together 
with a review of the principal events of the 
year in which labour was directly concerned. 
It also includes lists of all unions and their 
local units, with the names of their officials, 
being a complete directory of trade unionism 
in the Dominion. A charge of 50 cents is 
made for this publication. A full outline of 
its contents will appear in the next issue of 
the Lasour Gazette. 


Labour 
Organization in 


Canada in 1929 
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This issue contains a report 


Fourteenth of the 14th International. 
International Labour Conference, held at 
Labour Geneva last month. Two 
‘Conference Draft Conventions were 

adopted, dealing respec- 


tively with the subjects of Forced labour, and 


Hours of work in commerce and _ offices. 
‘Resolutions on various subjects were also 
adopted by the Conference. A proposed 


Draft Convention on the subject of Hours 
of Work in Coal Mines failed to obtain the 
required majority of two-thirds in its favour, 
the German delegation having abstained from 
voting. It is understood that this subject 
will come up again next year for first discus- 
sion under the “double discussion” procedure 
now followed in connection with the considera- 
tion of proposed Draft Conventions. 


The call for the 46th an- 


Convention nual convention of the 
Call of Trades Trades and -Labour Con- 
and Labour gress of Canada has been 
Congress of issued by the executive 
Canada council. The meeting, to 

which all eligible bodies 


are urged to send delegates, is to be held 
in Regina, Sask., on September 8-13, 1930. 
The call addresses the affiliated unions, trades 
councils, and provincial Federations of La- 
bour as follows:— 

“Tf you are interested in such problems as 
unemployment, unemployment insurance, 
emigration and immigration, a forty-hour 
working week, coupled with a fair wage for 
labour and many other problems that affect 
your every day welfare, the place for you 
is at the Regina Convention. Come and 
make the views of those you represent known 
there, so that they may be presented by the 
Executive Officers of the Congress, at the 
proper time, to those who are elected to 
make the laws that govern us. After all, 
these laws, whether just or unjust, are the 
basis of all our rights as citizens of this 
Dominion. Therefore, we strongly urge each 
affiliated organization to do its utmost to 
have a full complement of delegates in attend- 
ance at Regina, in order that the Forty- 
sixth Convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress may be an unqualified success. 

“Your particular attention is directed to 
Section 4 of Article IV of the Constitution 
which provides that all resolutions or amend- 
ments to the Constitution for consideration 
by the convention must be forwarded in time 
to reach the office of the Congress twenty 
days prior to the opening of the convention. 
The last day therefore on which resolutions 
or amendments can be received this year is 


in Nova Scotia 


Tuesday, August 19th. Where more than 
one resolution is submitted each additional 


resolution to be forwarded on_ separate 
sheet.” 

Regulations have been 
Women’s issued in Nova Scotia under 


the provisions of the Mini- 
mum Wage for Women Act, 
1920, as amended. The ap- 
pointment of the Minimum Wage Board was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1930 
(page 255). The Act was passed by the Legis- 
lature in 1920, but became effective only this 
year. The new regulations, which took effect 
on June 30, govern the procedure in connec- 
tion with Board meetings and provide also as 
follows:—“All employers of female labour 
shall keep records setting forth the rates of 
wages, actual earnings and hours of labour 
of those employed; and these records shall 
be open at all times during business hours for 
inspection and examination by any members 
or representative of the Board, and copies 
therefrom shall be furnished when requested 
by the Board. 

“Applications for special minimum wage 
rates for handicapped employees shall be dealt 
with individually by the Board. The propor- 
tion of adult workers, female children and 
young girls in any establishment shall be fixed 
by the Board at the time of fixing the mini- 
mum wage rates. The minimum wage rates 
for part-time employees shall be fixed by the 
Board on the basis of the length of the work 
period involved. The Board may make allow- 
ances for meals and lodging furnished to em- 
ployees as it may see fit. 

“Witnesses and members of a wage confer- 
ence shall be allowed $3 per day with travel- 
ling and living expenses if away from home. 

“The Board shall prepare an Annual Report 
each year ending September 30, the first re- 
port to cover the period from the inception 
of the Act to September 30, 1931.” 


Child and Family Welfare 
Organized social was adopted as the new 
welfare in title of the official organ 
Canada of the Canadian Council on 

Child and Family Welfare 
at the last annual meeting of the Council, held 
at Ottawa recently. The magazine will ap- 
pear every other month of the Council year, 
that is, in May, July, September, November, 
January and March. 

A paper in the issue for May, 1930, draws 
attention to the progress of the council move- 
ment in social work in the last twenty years. 
This development forms part of the co-opera- 
tive movement in social work on this contin- 
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ent, other branches of the work being the 
Charity Organization Society and the Social 
Service Exchange. 

“The council of social agencies, as it is gen- 
erally known, has become the most favoured 
solution of this problem in urban centres large 
enough, and old enough, to have developed a 
multiplicity of social and health organizations 
offering services to the community. Fre- 
quently smaller cities, perhaps acting more 
wisely than they knew, have copied the plan 
found in the larger centres. The council of 
social agencies is a mutual association of social 
work for furtherance of common interests. 
Its method is the conference method, plus the 
survey method, plus general consultations of 
different people interested in the same thing. 
Its standard form of organization provides that 
each member agency shall act by and through 
duly appointed delegates, generally two in 
number, one of whom is the chief executive 
of the agency and the other a member of its 
board of managers. These delegates form the 
general working body of the council. They 
elect the officers, executive committee and 
such standing committees as may be required 
to carry on the administrative functions of 
the council. In larger communities, the mem- 
bership of the council is usually grouped in 
several divisions for more effective work. Thus 
the agencies in the children’s field, or the 
health field will be served by their respective 
divisions of the council.” - 


The second Canadian Conference on Social 
Work, held recently at Toronto, was at- 
tended by representatives of the following 
national and provincial organizations:—Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Ontario, Canadian 
Association of Child Protection Officers, On- 
tario Mothers’ Allowances Commission, Social 
Service Council of Canada, Citizen Service 
Association of Canada, Canadian Association 
of Social Workers, Canadian Social Hygiene 
Council, Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, Boys’ Club Federation of Canada, and 
the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare. The subjects discussed at the con- 
ference included the following:—Types of 
councils of social agencies suitable to Cana- 
dian cities; the county as a unit of social or- 
ganization; recruiting and training of social 
workers; child welfare in small communities; 
some deficiencies in the social equipment of 
rural communities as seen by an urban agency; 
some statistical problems in social work re- 
search; division of function in the family wel- 
fare field; relationship between children’s and 
family case working agencies; where the pub- 
lic health nurse and social worker meet; the 
new social consciousness; rural delinquency, 
etc. 
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i An arrangement whereby 
“Electrical the workers were given a 


employees have voice in the control of the 


voice in industry which employed 
management them was noted among the 

“Recent Industrial Agree- 
ments” in the last issue (page 715). One sec- 


tion of this year’s agreement between the 
Hiectrical Contractors’ section of the Regina 
Builders’ Exchange and Local No. 572 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers provides as follows:— 

“A joint conference board consisting of three 
contractors and three journeymen shall be 
established and shall have power to make 
recommendations for improving the general 
conditions of the trade, and any dispute will 
be referred to this committee, whose decision 
shall be binding.” 

Most of the “Recent Industrial Agreements” 
that are outlined from month to month in the 
Lasour Gazerre, contain a provision for the 
establishment of a joint committee to settle 
any dispute arising in the industry concerned. 
The importance of such a provision was point- 
ed out in connection with a recent dispute in 
the English cotton industry, in which the 
terms of settlement declared as follows:— 
“We are of opinion that the principle of arbi- 
tration in disputes at individual firms might be 
more frequently adopted. With that object in 
view, it is agreed that both sides shall at 
once endeavour to organize such machinery as 
will be effective in avoiding stoppages at in- 
dividual mills, where disputes have passed 
through the usual procedure at present recog- 
nized and negotiations have failed.” 


The New Statesman (Lon- 
don), for June 28, makes an 
analysis of unemployment 
in Great Britain, pointing 
out certain features tending 
to lessen in some measure the exceptional 
seriousness of the present situation. The 
writer states that the unemployed are divided 
roughly into three main groups. About one- 
third are victims of the present general world 
depression; another third make up “the so- 
called reserve army of industry, the inevitable 
residue of our present system of economic 
organization”; while the remaining third 
arises from a dislocation of industry that is 
relatively new, being “the product of causes 
neither temporary nor stationary, and _ still 
tending to get worse”. Of the latter type 
of unemployment the New Statesman says: 
“Tt arises from a redundancy of labour, in 
certain of our great industries, in relation not 
only to the present economic demand for 
their goods, but even to any demand that 
can reasonably be expected after world 
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trade has revived. This unemployment was 
with us before the present world depres- 
sion set in; and there is, unfortunately, 
every reason to fear that it will be with 
us in greater measure even when _ that 
depression has passed away. Here lies the 
real root of the problem; beside this the other 
parts of it are relatively easy and even un- 
important. ... There is no ground for sup- 
posing, unless conditions change radically, 
that the third of our unemployed who fall 
into the last of the three groups described 
above will ever get back to work at all, or 
at least that they will get back save at the 
end of a long period of years given over to 
a highly painful process of uncontrolled and 
planless readjustment of our industrial bal- 
ance. The workers who make up this group 
fall, roughly, into two classes—those who have 
been chronically unemployed, or under-em- 
ployed, for years past, and those who, belong- 
ing to trades overstocked with labour, have 
been intermittently employed. PiBoth 
classes constitute a permanent problem which 
it is far more important to tackle than it is 
to do more than relieve the immediate neces- 
sities of the temporary victims of the world 
slump.” 

However, as to the first of the types of 
unemployment enumerated above, namely 
that caused by economic conditions through- 
out the world, the writer considers that the 
British situation “is not nearly so serious as 
some people seem to imagine. In comparison 
with either Germany or the United States, 
we have so far got off lightly in terms of the 
effects of the world slump on the numbers 
employed in industry. Far more people have 
been thrown out of work by the slump in 
Germany and in America than in Great 
Britain; and this fact is the more remarkable 
because we have been hit simultaneously, in 
a higher degree than either of these countries, 
by the fall in the price of silver and by the 
disturbed political conditions in both India 
and China. Even if the number of the un- 
employed does rise this autumn beyond the 
two million mark, that will really be no 
reason for getting any more alarmed about 
our situation than we ought to have been be- 
fore the world crisis had set in at all.” 

In conclusion, the writer states that “to 
find work for anything like a million and 
three-quarters of people is clearly out of the 
question. Why not begin with a more modest, 
but determined, attempt to provide employ- 
ment for a fraction of a third of that num- 
ber?” 
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Collective agreements have 
been concluded by the trade 
unions and employers’ or- 
ganizations in the electrical 
construction industry at 
New York and St. Louis, providing for a new 
form of group insurance with the co-operation 
of both parties. The plan provides for the in- 
surance of all members of the local trade 
union during employment in any undertaking 
belonging to the local employers’ association, 
and is based upon permanent agreements be- 
tween the organizations. The agreements are 
introduced by a preamble, which states that 
“it is almost universally admitted that industry 
cannot and should not attempt to escape its 
responsibility and obligations to its aged and 
disabled workers and their dependents. Any 


Employers and 
union join in 
group insurance 


industry that cannot take care of its own can- 


not justify its existence.” 

Both agreements ‘provide for the payment 
of the entire premium by the employer, who is 
required to contribute a fixed amount per per- 
son employed per hour. The contributions 
are collected weekly from the employers in St. 
Louis by the trade union and in New York by 
a special board of trustees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of both parties. These intermedi- 
aries pay over the contributions so collected 
to the insurer, which may be any reliable in- 
surance company, but is in fact the Union Co- 
operative Insurance Association, formed in 
1922 by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers in order to provide its 
members with life insurance at a low price. 


The benefits under both agreements consist 
of ufe insurance to the amount of $3,000, an 
old-age pension of $40 a month at the age of 
65, and an invalidity pension of $30 a month 
which is deducted from the amount payable 
at death. 


The question of the com- 


Problems of petition of outside contrac- 


wages in tors against local firms, and 
building the effects of this competi- 
contracts tion on wages, were the sub- 


ject of a letter recently ad- 
dressed to a local builders’ organization by Mr. 
J. Clark Reilly, general manager of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association. “There 1s, 
first,’ he stated, “the condition encountered 
by the subcontractor who was awarded the 
contract for the work nearly two years ago. 
The building was delayed for a year, and in 
the meantime the wages had been increased 
13 per cent. Now, this is one instance of in- 
equalities and injustice in our way of doing 
business which it has seemed to me for a long 
time ought to be adjusted. Our men, both 
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general contractors and subcontractors, are so 
crazy to get work that they will sign just 
about anything which is put before them, no 
matter how difficult the conditions or how un- 
fair. I feel that in a case like this one, there 
should have been a saving clause which would 
have afforded protection, specifying that if the 
work was not undertaken within a certain 
period, the contract would be invalid.” 

“Ags you know, either in general or subcon- 
tracts, and as affecting either the other con- 
tractor or the owner, this is usually taken as 
one of the ‘hazards of the game’? The labour 
people are the only ones who are wise enough 
to get clauses put in which allow for at least 
upward revision of rates (on government 
work). We take the risk ourselves.” 

Mr. Reilly referred to a case in which a firm 
of decorators from New York had a contract 
in a Canadian city. “I have had several in- 
stances of these special decorative contracts’, 
he said, “and the experience is pretty much all 
the same. These people get the contract as 
being special experts in decoration, and they 
send up a high-salaried chief painter, who gets 
the best of the local painters together, the 
cream, and pays them a higher rate than they 
have been receiving in order to hold them for 
his work. Coming, as he does, from a great 
city like New York, he is used to his men 
receiving about $2 an hour, and though he is 
willing to take the advantage of lower local 
rates, he will, if occasion demands it, pay 
higher than the home town rate. He does not 
see much difference between, say 75 cents and 
90 cents, and as a rule has the outsider’s 


attitude towards local arrangements, and de- 


sires to get his particular work through as 
rapidly as possible, being pushed by his firm, 
and by the cwners, as his work is practically 
the last part of the work required before occu- 
pancy. Something like this, I believe, occurred 
in this instance, and then the rest of the paint- 
ers got jealous and wanted the higher wage 
for their work as well. You know how it 
happens; the unions do not grade their men, 
and each one thinks he is as good as the 
other, when it comes to getting his pay.” 

Mr. Reilly concludes his letter with an ap- 
peal to contractors to join his Association, 
which would become a “strong unit and uni- 
fying force in working out the future of this 
country.” 


In addition to the centres 
for training intending emi- 
grants, the British Govern- 
ment maintains training 
centres which fit unem- 
ployed men and women for 
positions at home. The scheme of Government 
¢or Handymen’s) Training Centres was begun 


British system 
of training men 
and women for 
employment 


in 1925, and was extended in 1928 and 1929. 
An account of this work is given in the An- 
nual Report of the Ministry of Labour for 
1929, which is reviewed on another page of 
this issue. The object of the courses is to 
restore to the unemployed the physical condi- 
tion and attitude of mind which will enable 
them to find their way back successfully into 
regular work. Training is given in the elements 
of specific trades, including building trades 
(bricklaying plastering, carpentry); furniture 
trades (wood machinery, cabinet making, up- 
holstering, french polishing); coach building 
(body building, coach trimming, coach paint- 
ing); metal working trades (motor repairing, 
smithing, precision filing and fitting, sheet 
metal working, machine tool operating); and 
miscellaneous (gas and hot water fitting, elec- 
tric and oxy-acetylene welding, hairdressing). 

Instruction is given by experts and the cen- 
tres are run as far as possible on factory lines. 
The atmosphere is that of the ordinary indus- 
trial establishment rather than that of the 
technical school. ‘To be related to practical 
needs,” the report states, “industrial training 
must, in fact, be given through the medium of 
specific trades. It does not follow, however, 
that all the men find employment in the par- 
ticular trade in which they were trained. There 
are wide differences between individuals, but 
it may be stated generally that, under the 
system of instruction adopted, the trainees 
acquire considerable skill and knowledge in 
five or six months. They cannot then be re- 
garded as craftsmen, but they reach the stage 
at which it is worth an employer’s while to en- 
gage them at a wage on which they can sup- 
port themselves, and, at the same time, to 
afford them opportunities of making progress 
in the trade. Whether employment is found 
in the trade in which training was given, or 
in some other, the training fulfils its main pur- 
pose in inculcating habits of steady application 
and ready response to ordinary workshop dis- 
cipline.” 

The training centres are situated, not in the 
depressed areas from which the men have 
come, but in districts where industrial develop- 
ments appeared to promise a substantial ab- 
sorption of trainee labour. During the period 
of training the men attending the courses re- 
ceive the unemployment benefit. Special 
courses are provided also for women. 


Dr, Ethelbert Stewart, Unit- 


“Employment ed States Commissioner of 
Insurance” Labour Statistics contributes 
proposed in an article to the July 


issue of the Railroad Train- 
man, the official monthly 
publication of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, on the question: “Shall we have 
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employment insurance or unemployment in- 
surance’? After some criticism of unemploy- 
ment insurance as practised in nineteen coun- 
tries, Dr. Stewart proceeds as follows:— 


“There is plenty of work to be done in this 
country and plenty of people to do it. The 
difficulty is capital and the organized machin- 
ery for production and distribution. Our an- 
nual production, all things considered, amounts 
to ninety billions of dollars per year. A pro- 
duction tax to maintain production would 
seem to involve no injustice, no economic 
fallacy. The maintenance of full employment 
is the maintenance of continuous market; more 
effective, more satisfactory in every way, than 
advertising and high-powered salesmanship. 
Give the people the income that comes from 
full-time employment at good wages; they will 
find and buy the goods they want. No window 
‘dressing necessary; you could not hide them 
‘from them. 

“The machinery for the administration of 
an effective employment insurance is no more 
complicated than the machinery for unemploy- 
ment insurance, which prevails in nineteen 
countries now. The income from a 1 per cent 
production tax would mean nine hundred mil- 
-jlions of dollars per year. This would go far 
toward stabilizing both employment and pro- 
duction. 

“President Hoover’s proposal to the Gover- 
nors’ conference in New Orleans of a three 
billion dollar revolving fund would work right 
in with an employment insurance scheme. Not 
only would it take care of public buildings 
and roads, but it would provide alternative em- 
ployment for seasonal industries and for dying 
industries. It would furnish capital for patents 
and projects that have real merit but lie dor- 
mant for want of capital to make them effec- 
tive. 

“The incentive to stabilize would become 
universal. All phases of production would be 
contributors to the fund and partners in the 
solution of its problems. Unemployment in- 
surance gets its income from pay roll and from 
wages; employment insurance would get its 
income from production and price.” 


The General Electric Com- 
pany is about to institute 
an unemployment insurance 
plan containing the follow- 
ing features :— 

The plan may be adopted by any works upon 
an affirmative vote of 60 per cent of the 
eligible employees of that works. Any em- 
ployee with continuous service of one year or 
more is eligible. A participant agrees to pay 
into the insurance fund one per cent of his 


General Electric 
unemployment 
insurance plan 


earnings. His payments into the fund cease 
at any time when his earnings fall below half 
the amount he has averaged to earn on full 
time. The company pays into the fund an 
amount equal to that paid by participants 
The fund is administered by a board of trus. 
tees. The expenses of administration are paid 
by the company for the first two years. The 
company guarantees that the fund will earn 
five per cent interest. 


When a participant receives notice of a 
“temporary lay-off,’ he begins to draw out of 
the fund an amount equal to half his average 
full-time earnings while he was employed. 
This amount cannot exceed $20.00 a week in 
any case. And he cannot receive it for more 
than 10 weeks in any consecutive 12 months. 
If an emergency should arise at any works, 
when unemployment was so great that the 
fund would be endangered on account of the 
fact that payments out of it were as large as 
the normal receipts or larger, then all em- 
ployees of the works, whether participants or 
not, including the highest officers of the works, 
and all the company’s general employees not 
attached to a particular plant, would be ob- 
liged to contribute one per cent of their earn- 
ings. 

At the same time the company has an- 
nounced plans for an attempt to stabilize em- 
ployment, so as to minimize the necessity for 
payments out of the fund. 

The company had, in 1929, 88,000 employees, 
and their average earnings for the year were 
$1,855. 


The Committee on Com- 
“Prosperity merce of the The United 
reserve’’ to States Senate recently sub- 
reduce mitted a report aproving a 
unemployment bill “to create a prosperity 


reserve and to stabilize in- 
dustry and employment by the expansion of 
public works during periods of unemployment 
and industrial oppression.” The Committee 
in their report pointed out that one of the 
greatest evils resulting from cycles of depres- 
sion is unemployment, which affects those per- 
sons who are least able to bear it. “Any 
measure that lessens unemployment,” they 
affirm, “strikes at the most vital phase of 
these cycles. . . . The principle of advance 
planning of public works so that expenditures 
may be made to influence in a good way 
employment conditions in the country has 
been accepted by all who have given it seri- 
ous thought. Its application by the Federal 
Government will encourage municipal and 
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State governments to apply it in their activi- 
ties. The result locally will be good and far- 
reaching.” 

Mr. John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
American Association for Labour Legislation, 
pointed out that the principle embodied in 
the bill had been widely endorsed by leading 
commercial bodies, no less than by civic or- 
ganizations and by the wage earners. The 
American Engineering Council, the Associated 
General Contractors of America, the American 
Institute of Architects, and several chambers 
cf commerce of Seattle, Wash., and of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have gone on record as whole- 
heartedly believing in this principle. The 
American labour movement has endorsed with- 
out reservation a plan of long-range planning 
of public works. The idea contained in the 
bill, Mr. Andrews said, was essentially worked 
cut by the National Conference on Unemploy- 
ment which met in Washington in 1921 at the 
call of the President (Lasour GazettE, Novem- 
ber, 1921, page 1373), and a special committee 
of that conference developed the plan. 


Mr. Henry N. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, one of the 
witnesses, laid stress on the theory that the 
cyclical movement in industry is ultimately 
the result of the condition of “aggregate busi- 
ness mind.” “The cycle is really psychological,” 
he said. “The various changes or conditions 
that build themselves up—the extension of 
credit that tends to an over-extension as times 
get good and it looks as if times were always 
going to be good, the centre of all these in- 
fluences and this variety of sources is found 
in the business mind of the country. It is 
just because this cycle is psychological that a 
measure like this has an importance out of 
all proportion to the number of millions of 
dollars that it. contains.” 


Mr, Dennison outlined the policy of plan- 
ning work in advance which had been followed 
by his firm for many years with the result 
of stabilizing employment. He considered that 
the effects of government action in the same 
direction would be far-reaching. “It is the 
example of the Federal Government that will 
help: it is another argument to show business 
men that they should do the same thing.” 


The triennial meeting of 
the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, repre- 
senting 24 nations, opened 
at Stockholm, Sweden, on 
July 7. A complete report on the proceedings 
at the convention is not available as this issue 
goes to press. Canada was represented by 
Mr. J. T. Foster, vice-president of the Trades 


Internationa! 
Federation of 
Trade Unions 


and Labour Congress of Canada. The con- 
ference was expected to decide on the question 
of transferring the headquarters from Amster- 
dam. Britain and Sweden, supported by Ger- 
many, advocate that the offices be moved to 
Berlin, while France favours the continuance 
of Amsterdam as headquarters. The decisions 
of chief importance at the conference were ex- 
pected to be on the subject of economic 
policy. During the past three years the lead- 
ers were engaged in drafting a statement of - 
policy, and this has been before the national 
union centres since last year. The document 
declares that the organized working class does 
not oppose the concentration of capital and 
raethods of increased production, but that it 
opposes ‘“‘the employers’ policy of appropriating 
the benefits for themselves.” ‘Stress is laid on 
the need for promoting the international adop- 
tion of minimum standards of working con- 
ditions, not only for social, but also for eco- 
nomic reasons. The draft policy insists on the 
right of trade union organizations to take 
part in the preparation and application of 
measures of rationalization, with full safe- 
euards and guarantees that the workers shall 
share the resulting advantages. 


The United States Senate 
recently referred to a com- 
mittee the “Shipstead bill,” 
the purpose of which is to 
limit the use of injunctions 
in connection with labour disputes. The ori- 
ginal bill aimed at restricting the powers of 
federal courts by defining the kind of property 
that could be protected by an injunction. Sub- 
sequently a sub-committee re-drafted the bill, 
on which, in its amended form, the Senate is 
expected to vote at its session next December. 
The chief points of the amended bill are as 
follows :— 


Anti-injunction 
bill in United 
States Senate 


The bill would forbid the issuance of an in- 
junction without notice and full hearing to 
both sides, except in cases where a grave and 
immediate emergency exists. In such a case 
the judge might issue a restraining order, with- 
out notice, to run for not more than five days, 
if the evidence convinces him that this should 
be done—previded that the party asking for 
the injunction puts up bonds to cover costs, 
damages and attorney fees for the defendants, 
should the granting of the injunction prove to 
have been in error. The bill would also pro- 


hibit injunctions against the use of union 
funds for strike benefits. It would allow no 
injunction against quitting by employees 


singly or in concert, to be issued. It would 
end the practice whereby a judge can restrain 
strikers from giving evidence about an indus- 
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trial dispute. It would declare unlawful the 
“yellow dog” contract, under which workmen 
are required to undertake that they will not 
become members of a labour union. It would 
provide for jury trials in cases where workers 
are charged with contempt of court because of 
alleged violation of injunctions, and it would 
forbid a judge to issue an injunction in any 
case where workers as a group do things which 
it is lawful for men to do singly. 


During the month of June a total of 5,668 
accidents were reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario in the indus- 
tries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 34 of which were 
fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 415 were 
reported including 6 fatal cases; and 224 
Crown, 9 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month, making in all 6,307, of 
which 49 were fatal. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Ontario held 
a public hearing early in July in connection 
with a proposed order governing minimum 
rates of wages to be paid to female employees 
in the customs tailoring trade in the province. 
The proposed rates are based upon a minimum 
wage of $12.50 for experienced workers at To- 
ronto. Customs tailoring was practically the 
only remaining trade to which the Minimum 
Wage Act had not been applied previously. 
The new order is expected to be published 
shortly. 


Oil Production 


The first plant to be established in Canada 
for the production of crude petroleum from 
oil shales was opened at New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, on July 4, when the Hon. G. S. 
Harrington, Minister of Mines for the Prov- 
ince declared the business of ‘“Torbanite 
Products Limited” to be inaugurated. 

Dr. George H. Kent, on behalf of the 
directors of the company, said that the firm 
had been incorporated for the purpose of 
developing the immense deposits of that 
variety of oil shale known as torbanite, which 
exists not only in New Glasgow, but in several 
other localities throughout the Province. The 
production of crude petroleum from oil shale 
is not a new idea, he said, and the process is 
by no means complicated. The rock is heated 
to about 800 degrees Fahrenheit in an air- 
tight retort and the resulting hydro-carbon 
gases are then cooled and condensed into oil. 
He stated that there were three factors 
essential to the success of an industry of this 
kind: an abundant supply of high grade raw 


The Vancouver Building Trades Council has 
invited the Building and Construction Indus- 
tries Exchange to co-operate with them in 
putting into effect on August 2 provision for 
the observance of a five day working week 
in the building trades in Vancouver. It is 
stated that local unions which were about to 
ask for increases in wages agreed to waive 
that claim and to demand the five-day week 
instead. 


The Ottawa Electric Railway Company has 
obtained from the American Electric Railway 
Association the second place in its accident 
prevention record in the year 1929 for Class A 
electric railways. More than 200 electric rail- 
ways were entered in the competition, which 
is known as the Anthony N. Brady Medals 
Award and in which all street railways in the 
American association’s membership, ineluding 
Canada, the United States and South America, 
participated. 


The Manitoba Co-Operative Fisheries, bet- 
ter known as the Fish Pool, at their third an- 
nual meeting held in Winnipeg on June 10, 
voted in favour of continuing the operation of 
their organization for the year just commenc- 
ing. It was felt by those in attendance that 
the principle of co-operative marketing of fish 
had not been impaired in spite of misfortunes 
that had been encountered during the period 
of establishing the Pool in business. 


in Nova Scotia 


material; economy of operation; and an 
assured market. All these factors were 
present in the case of Torbanite Products 
Limited. 

Dr. Kent proceeded to state that the com- 
pany’s holdings of raw materials contained at 
least one billion tons of torbanite. This was 
a very conservative estimate and was based 
on a number of actual test borings. As 
regards the quality of the raw material, the 
available torbanite is the very best grade of 
oil shale, with a high content of gasoline, 
kerosene, lubricating oils, paraffin, etc. As 
high as 170 imperial gallons of oil have been 
extracted from one ton of torbanite, and the 


‘average extraction is from one to one and 


one-half barrels imperial measure per ton. 
The residue which remains after the oil is 
extracted contains sulphate of ammonia, paint 
pigments, alumina, moulding sands and other 
elements of commercial value. This residue 
alone, without any further processing, can be 
sold to manufacturers at prices from $5 to 
$30 per ton. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


a eis employment situation at the end of 

June was reported by the local superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 


Only a few requests for farm help had been 
received by the offices in the province of Nova 
Scotia, but agricultural prospects were stated 
to be encouraging, with growth of crops pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. The fishing industry 
reported that good catches were being made. 
Summer logging operations, chiefly involving 
the cutting and peeling of pulpwood, were 
proceeding normally, with workers being re- 
ferred to vacancies that were arising. Manu- 
facturing, including the iron and steel group, 
showed a fair measure of activity. Biscuit, 
confectionery, ice-cream and soft drink manu- 
facturers reported business as good. Sawmills 
and woodworking factories continued to be well 
employed. Coal mines at Stellarton operated 
on steady time, but other mines in the New 
Glasgow district were working part time only. 
Mines in Inverness and Glace Bay district 
were, with one exception, operating from four 
to six days per week. One colliery which 
worked three days only was expected to close 
down shortly. The building and construction 
industry appeared to be active, particularly in 
Halifax and New Glasgow, where several im- 
portant projects were under way. Freight 
traffic, both incoming and outgoing, was re- 
ported heavy. Passenger traffic was also good 
with a number of tourists coming from the 
United States. Trade was fair only in some 
districts, while buying in other localities was 
reported to be quite up to the average. In the 
Women’s section the demand for qualified 
domestics continued much greater than the 
supply. 

There were few demands for farm help in 
the province of New Brunswick, but where 
wages were satisfactory, there was no difficulty 
in filling orders. Woodsmen were still in de- 
mand for pulp peeling and men were sent out 
as required. Large catches of fish were report- 
ed, especially salmon, and local fishermen were 
doing well at their permanent fishing stands. 
In the manufacturing group, pulp and paper 
was brisk in Northern New Brunswick, with 
sawmills also busy, as were sash and door fac- 
tories. Foundry employees were not so well 
employed, nor were the factories in Saint John 
operating on full time. Construction, both 
building and highway, showed a very satisfac- 
tory volume of activity throughout the prov- 


ince. Trade was seasonally good. The usual 
quota of women domestic workers was being 
placed. 


The demand for farm workers in the prov- 
ince of Quebec had lessened in the majority of 
offices. With the curtailment of river driving 
throughout the province, placements were fewer 
in the logging industry. A slight decrease was 
reported in mining activities. The general 
situation in the manufacturing industry was 
almost equally divided, some groups showing 
increased activity, others a decline. In Mon- 
treal, the boot and shoe trades were not busy, 
but textiles were satisfactory and a large pro- 
portion of clothing workers was at work. There 
was no revival of activity in the metal trades. 
In Quebec the situation in the leather trades 
was dull. Clothing and confectionery were 
active, while other manufactures operated on 
reduced time. Elsewhere in the province pros- 
pects were good. The building trades in Mon- 
treal were fairly active, but in Quebec there 
was a certain number of building tradesmen 
unemployed. A large number of municipal 
workers was employed by the former city with 
the adoption of the two shift system. Trade 
showed gradual improvement. With a keen 
demand for women domestic workers, the 
offices reported some difficulty in filling vacan- 
cies on hand. 


With the advent of the haying season in the 
province of Ontario, stimulus was given to 
farm work, resulting in an increased demand. 
All orders for help, however, could be filled 
locally without any difficulty. Pulp cutters and 
peelers were still required in the logging in- 
dustry and while orders were fairly good, there 
was no trouble in filling them quickly. Some 
placements of river drivers were also made, 
but the season was practically over. A number 
of experienced miners secured work at the 
mines in Timmins but in the Sault area and 
at Sudbury all mines were fully staffed. In 
the Cobalt district, flood conditions had caused 
considerable damage, necessitating the shut- 
down of plants, consequently throwing out of 
work many men engaged in the industry. Un- 
satisfactory conditions still prevailed in manu- 
facturing circles with little indication of im- 
mediate improvement. Reduced working 
hours and smaller staffs continued to be the 
rule. Work in the building and construction 
group was progressing and absorbed workers 
throughout the province. The opinion seemed 
to be, however, that there was considerable 
curtailment of activity in building operations 
over other years, for the corresponding period, 
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leaving a large surplus of tradesmen and 
labourers without steady employment. Several 
centres reported conditions fairly good in street 
paving and road construction. 
which caused washouts on railroads, provided 
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temporary work for many unemployed in the 
There was little improve- 
ment shown in working conditions for women, 
as employers had departed for their summer 
homes, thus releasing the casual worker from 


















1930 1929 
June May April June May April 
Trade, external, aggregate..... SAU AIe bees ate eee 181,008,526} 123,910,008] 226,441,621) 235,051,300) 164,671,143 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPtlOlss. kaleiosas ces Al eeee eee ae 101,544,817 71,401,839) 111,949,272] 125,615,364 97,517,207 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |.............- 77,260, 557 50, 744, 139 112,176,179 107,472,827 65, 727,599 
Customs duty collected! 37252: 01 Si0i|: ee ee ee: 15,227, 654 12, 069, 764 17, 624,955 19, 729, 047 16,172,715 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUDUR eee eee eee Ta we Dea RRP el caeee oh kole atte oieoee 3,082,071, 979|| 3,579,847, 707| 4,127,674, 286] 3,623,303, 192 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ |.............. 164,710,722 154,747,492H 186,870,718] 168,245,164] 170,932,697 
Banke deposits, SAVINGS. ties. Us CO nae eee se 1,432,425,9 0} 1,441,141, 721} 1,466, 105,095 1,486, 454,433] 1,508,351, 619 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........066- 1,430,115,609] 1,344,686, 2811 1,319,840, 440} 1,311,219, 161 1,320, 489, 538 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

WOMMON OLOCKS>. cee eee 134-7 152-1 166-5 185-6 187-1 191-8 

Preferred stocks. ...........-20+0- 99-5 102-6 103-4 104-8 104-3 104-3 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 100-8 101-3 101-3 103-3 104-4 103-3 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 

UNLOCK OA anaes named o SPN ecole 88-0 89-9 91-7 92-6 92-4 94-1 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

LOtMe eee ee ae eee ehs 21-44 21-49 21-53 21-18 21-211 21-30 
(3) Business failures, number...... 15 187 Hil 111 165! 143 
(3) Business failures, liabilities.. $ 2,683 8 12 2,724, 006 2,005,770 1,528,743 4,417,245 2,430, 120 
(2) Employment, Index Number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures....... 116-5 111-4 107-8 122-2 116-2 110-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage ; 

(trade union members)..........- 10:3 9-0 10-8 4-0 5-5 6-0 
Impdicrations th). | kaa, wescleedmerdstelle = dace DER: SAE ECLSG Ss: wok ERa tee see ate tes 22,021 26, 616 29,113 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue, 

Freight. cttihs cot node cscotties cars 257, 987 249, 104 224, 004 298 , 362 274,212 261,370 

(§) Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, gross earnings....... 19,405, 728 19,013, 606 18,310,024 23,016, 481 23,311, 862 23,210,729 

()COperating expslces,.7-n eee sce eree er ees icky aes oc) sear 15,948,337 20,244,526 19,518, 048 17,852,257 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings........... Sol. 8 Ma hy Nees seas 14, 695,839 13,977,550 18,322,596 17,932,382 17,529,372 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Linge: task ies Sees Ce RE ATA A SNe 13,469,571 12,3038, 693 15,329,671 15, 402, 893 14,338, 805 
Steam railways, freight in 
tonsiniles terol... Leese heal Pee Pelee CES ge ical. os see 2,137,238, 829|| 2,89°,078,954| 2,872,483, 251) 2,834,265, 678 
Building permits.............. Cort PU Ry ee 19, 621,302 16, 286, 993 27,637,491 24,185,738 29, 656, 709 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 54, 728,200 46,861,900 48,778, 600 72,419,800 64, 859, 700 43,328, 200 
Mineral production— 

PAG TOD aeprne Naw hare Le ee tons 66,081 80,505 72,339 89,873 81,464 79,341 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 95,321 91,692 102,681 119, 505 126,372 122, 102 

Herro alloys .wcchaiseowoeeeeee tons 11,059 7,766 7,939 6,261 6,351 5,744 

COaT NE Pence ote cats 5 Sees La 311 Pea eet Been 1,114,848 907,451 1,347, 653 1,388,465 1,393,247 
Crude petroleum imports...... Pal ee AIC 99,210, 000 47,140,000 113 , 028,000 51,347,000 65, 658, 000 
Rubber imports. ses... ase: ae Maced reae treo ents oe 5,809,000 5,159, 000 6, 888, 000 6,579, 000 7,117,000 
@ottom imports... eee cess cae OS alleen tates 7,056, 000 5, 262, 000 6, 402, 000 11,219, 000 12,201,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

lumibidia..v/ts cp otaaatnoeeae ohio bdcitelio ae sees ae 245,698,473| 275,335,007] 289,992,236] 242,755,666) 230,460, 000 
Flour production.............. DDIBIM SARE cee talet oes Sako sicher o 1,215,002 1,548, 464 1,748,574 1,606, 056 
Sugar manufactured........... Ibs. isco ee oh 68, 168, 000 33, 654, 000 78,800, 000 74,778,000 61,618, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ fa go) oT |S be lr 49,530, 000 49, 782, 000 45 , 937, 000 46,990, 000 46,970, 000 
(*)'Sales of insurance. 724 vo. eauee als setae se 49,624,000 52,299,000 54,136, 000 50, 763 , 000 52,901, 000 
INewsprints. juices coe thes nace! CONS och eacae ee 239, 030 221,050 225, 055 245, 644 221,784 
Automobiles)passenger (22...) 2000S Te, . Chie 21,251 20,872 16,5i1 25, 129 34,392 
(1°) Index of physical volume of 

DUSINGSS heey ish eecigie wceise at ciatlleve'c leragale star Meeerere 170-4 164-8 175-1 188-3 184-7 

Industrial production is 428, lic a- ceive emia eee 186-7 169-8 189-9 199-9 197-5 

Manufacturing . tones oo ab cycles oll echo eee 188-1 166-0 181-6 199-1 209-7 














(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Bradstreet. (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. (*) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 

(8) Figures for four weeks ending June 28, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. i 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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her one or two days of work a week. Summer 
hotels were absorbing some of the domestic 
workers but in spite of this, there were many 
women applying at the offices for whom no 
work was available. 

With crop conditions in the province of 
Manitoba reported as good, some offices re- 
ported a considerable gain in vacancies in the 
farming group, while others registered no in- 
crease in the demand for workers, but plenty 
of help available. Building construction on the 
whole was quiet, though in Winnipeg, there 
was a fair amount of activity and the contem- 
plated program included work on the Wild- 
woods Club at Fort Garry and the erection of 
a new school at Elmwood. Few men were sent 
out, either for road or highway construction. 
Mines were quiet, due in part, to lack of finan- 
cial backing. Trade was fair, there being the 
usual holiday demands for campers’ supplies. 
In the Women’s domestic division of Winnipeg 
all sections were kept busy, while other offices 
reported a decline in vacancies, with plenty of 
applicants ready for work. 

Throughout the province of Saskatchewan, 
agricultural conditions were unfavourable and 
there was little call for farm help. Building 
and construction work in general was at a low 
ebb and there were plenty of men available for 
all jobs offered. Railway work was practically 
nil. The demand for women domestic workers 
was fair, with all orders easily filled. The 
general situation throughout the province was 
unfavourable, showing little improvement, with 
a large number of tradesmen and casual 
labourers unemployed. 

Crop prospects throughout the province of 
Alberta were reported to be favourable, the 
recent heavy rains having improved the situ- 
ation. ‘The demand for help, however, was 
limited and there was sufficient labour to meet 
all requirements. Building construction was 
fair, but proposed work on highways in some 
localities had not yet materialized. Casual 
employment, as a relief measure, was still being 
supplied to a certain number of applicants in 
the city of Calgary. Railroad work was quiet. 
Slightly more activity was shown in the mining 
group, though there was still little demand for 
miners, In the Womens’ domestic division, 
there were few requests from the country for 
either maids or housekeepers, but still a fair 
call for town help, with a surplus of applicants 
listed. 

In the province of British Columbia, there 
was little demand for farm help and all orders 
were easily filled. Showery weather somewhat 
handicapped the farmer in hay-making, but, 
otherwise, had proved a boon to the crops, 
especially to the fruit, as there is little water 


for irrigation. There was little change in the 
logging situation, with very little lumber mov- 
ing, the majority of camps closing down for 
their semi-annual overhaul, lasting for about 
two weeks. Coal and metal mining was quiet, 
with a great surplus of unemployed. Manu- 
facturers, as yet, showed no activity, although 
employment in the canneries was anticipated 
in the near future. Very little progress was re- 
ported in the building and highway construc- 
tion group, there being only a nominal call for 
workers. In the railroad division little or no 
work was available. A fairly good demand for 
casual help on the waterfront helped out the 
unemployment situation in some localities. 
Trade showed no change. A slight increase in 
hotel orders amongst women domestic workers 
was recorded but city calls were about as usual, 
a fair number of workers being placed. Unem- 
ployment conditions throughout the province 
were most unfavourable, with no relief in sight. 
A large number of transients was reported by 
the larger cities and these added to the difficul- 
ties of the situation. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns on 
employment from 7,256 firms 
with 1,021,951 employees on 
their payrolls on June 1, as compared with 
976,538 on May 1. This increase of 4.7 per 
cent brought the index to 116.5, as compared 
with 111.4 in the preceding month, while on 
June 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923 
1922 and 1921, it was 122.2, 113.8, 107.2, 102.2, 
95.6, 96.4, 98.5, 90.3 and 87.7, respectively. 

Expansion was noted in all of the five 
economic areas, the increase being greatest in 
Quebec. In the Maritime Provinces, manu- 
facturing, logging and construction registered 
heightened activity, while transportation was 
seasonally slacker. In Quebec, construction, 
manufacturing, logging and transportation re- 
corded pronounced increases in personnel, and 
smaller gains were shown in the service and 
trade groups. In Ontario, construction regis- 
tered the greatest expansion, but gains were 
also noted in mining, transportation, logging, 
communications and services. In the Prairie 
Provinces, construction, especially railroad 
construction, transportation, manufacturing, 
services, trade and communications reported 
the most marked improvement. In British 
Columbia, construction and manufacturing re- 
corded the largest advances, while other groups 
showed little general change. 

The trend of emplovment was favourable in 
five of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made: Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg showed consider- 
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able gains; declines were noted in Hamilton 
and Windsor (including the Adjacent Border 
Cities), while in Vancouver the situation was 
reported as unchanged. In Montreal, trans- 
portation, construction, manufacturing and 
trade reported the greatest increases, but ser- 
vices were also busier. In Quebec, the gains 
took place chiefly in manufacturing and con- 
struction. In Toronto, manufacturing, parti- 
cularly of textile and iron and steel products, 
was slacker, but improvement was shown in 
construction, trade and transportation. In 
Ottawa, construction recorded heightened 
activity. In Hamilton, most of the decrease 
took place in manufacturing, notably in iron 
and steel plants, while construction was busier. 
In Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities, 
declines were registered in automobile factor- 
ies, in which they were on a much smaller 
scale than on June 1, 1929; construction was 
also slacker. In Winnipeg, most of the im- 
provement was recorded in construction, man- 
ufacturing and communications. Manufactur- 
ing reported the bulk of the gain in Vancou- 
ver, where there were reductions in trade and 
some other industries, so that no general change 
was recorded in the city. 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there were increases in manufactur- 
ing, particularly in lumber plants, but also in 
the fish-preserving, vegetable food, building 
material, rubber, electric current, electrical ap- 
paratus, mineral product, non-ferrous metal 
and some other industries. On the other hand, 
iron and steel, shoe and textile factories were 
seasonally dull. Logging, metallic ore mining, 
transportation, communications, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade also regis- 
tered considerable improvement, that in con- 
struction and transportation being most note- 
worthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June, 1930. 


Contrary to the improvement 


TRADE which has been indicated by 
UNION local trade unions during the 
Reports. last two months, employment 


at the close of May showed 
some curtailment, dullness in the garment 
trades in Quebec affecting the situation to a 
marked degree. For the month under review 
reports were received from a total of 1,679 
local unions with 198,595 members, 10.3 per 
cent of whom were idle contrasted with 9.0 
per cent in April. In addition to the Quebec 
reductions in activity nominal recessions were 
reflected by Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions. In the remaining provinces 


a higher employment level was maintained, 
Saskatchewan unions showing the greatest ex- 
pansion. Compared with the returns for May 
1929, when 4.0 per cent of idleness was regis- 
tered, all provinces shared in the retrogressive 
movement during the month reviewed, the con- 
tractions in Quebec, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia being the most extensive. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
a more detailed article, with tabular state- 
ments on unemployment among local trade 
unions at the close of May, 1930. 


During the month of May, 


EmpLoyMENT 1930, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. made 30,585 references of per- 


sons to employment and ef- 
fected a total of 29,318 placements. Of these, 
the placements in regular employment were 
16,361, of which 12,304 were of men and 4,057 
of women. Placements in casual work num- 
bered 12,959. Employers notified the Service 
of 31,449 opportunities for employment, 19,986 
being for men and 11,513 for women. Appli- 
cants for work totalled 46,507, of which 32,388 
were men and 14,119 were women. Gains were 
recorded in the total business transacted when 
a comparison was made with the preceding 
month, but a decline was shown when the re- 
ports were compared with those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the records for 
April, 1930, showing 30,350 vacancies offered, 
44,145 applications made and 28,325 placements 
effected, while in May, 1929, there were re- 
corded 42,793 vacancies, 50,395 applications for 
work and 39,542 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of May, 
1930, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion Bureau 
Permits aND of Statistics the value of per- 
CoNTRACTS mits issued in 61 cities dur- 
AWARDED. ing May, 1930, was $19,621,- 


302, as compared with $16,286,- 
993 in the preceding month and with $24,185,- 
738 in May a year ago. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the month of June showed an increase of 16.7 
per cent in the value of construction contracts 
awarded throughout Canada, over the preced- 
ing month. This total, however, is 24.4 per cent. 
less than for June last year, which had the 
largest total in history. For the half year, 
strictly bkuilding types were down 25.6 per 
cent from 1929, but all construction is just 
13.1 per cent less. The total for June this 
year was $54,728,200. Of this total, $20,297,200) 
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was for business buildings; $19,612,000 was for 
engineering purposes; $12,211,400 was for 
residential buildings; and $2,607,600 was for 
industrial buildings. The apportionment of 
the contracts awarded during June by prov- 
inces was as follows: Quebec, $22,268,800; On- 
tario, $14,370,900; Manitoba, $4,341,700; Sas- 
katchewan, $4,180,500; British Columbia, $3,- 
242,100; Alberta, $2,724,600; New Brunswick, 
$2,569,400; Nova Scotia, $1,019,200; Prince 
Edward Island, $11,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume of 
production in certain indus- 
tries during recent months, 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 744. 


The Monthly Review of Business Statvstics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, states that the trend of business opera- 
tions showed improvement in May. ‘The 
volume of crude petroleum imports indicated 
strong demand for gasoline and a large distri- 
bution of petroleum products during the pres- 
ent, season. The import of 99,213,000 gallons 
of petroleum is much larger than in any other 
month of 1930, even after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Imports of raw rubber also showed a 
pronounced gain, contrary to ithe usual seasonal 
tendency. A moderate increase was shown in 
the output of motor cars and trucks, while a 
recession would have been normal in May 
compared with preceding months, The news- 
print industry showed further increase in the 
output of the principal product. Imports of 
raw cotton increased to 7,056,000 pounds, be- 
ing at the maximum for the year after seasonal 
adjustment. The iron and steel industry, how- 
ever, was less active in May. The gain in the 
index for the total volume of manufacturing 
production was considerable, indicating that at 
least some of the important industries are ex- 
panding their operations. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


The output from Canadian coal mines dur- 
ing May was 1,114,848 tons, a decrease of 3.59 
per cent from the 1925-1929 average for the 
month of 1,156,335 tons. Bituminous coal 
mined during the month amounted to 988,812 
tons, sub-bituminous coal 17,067 tons, and 
lignite coal, 108,969 tons. Mines in Nova 
Scotia produced 630,397 tons; in New Bruns- 
wick, 14,087 tons; in Saskatchewan, 21,024 
tons; in Alberta, 281,724 tons; and in British 
Columbia 157,616 tons. Nova Scotia and 
Alberta were the only producing provinces to 
record increases in output over last month. 
Imports of coal into Canada in May totalled 


1,373,573 tons, as compared with 1,667,834 tons 
imported during the same month of 1929. The 
imports during the current month were ob- 
tained from Great Britain, the United States, 
Russia, and China. Receipts of anthracite 
amounted to 312,564 tons; of bituminous, 
1,060,626 tons, and of lignite, 383 tons, Ex- 
ports of Canadian coal were recorded at 38,900 
tons, a decline of 34.22 per cent from the five- 
year average for the month of 59,129 tons. 


Copper production of 26,599,188 pounds was 
45.1 per cent higher than the total of 18,328,- 
736 pounds in April, 1929. 


Canadian gold output reached a total of 
169,166 ounces, an increase of 10 per cent over 
the April, 1929, total of 153,389 ounces. 

Ontario, British Columbia and the Yukon 
accounted for the total Canadian production 
of lead during April. The output for the 
month was 29,360,473 pounds, an advance of 
8.3 per cent over the April, 1929, total of 27,- 
103,985 pounds. 


An increase was recorded in the production 
of nickel during April, when 10.19 million 
pounds were produced as against on output of 
9.47 million pounds during the same month 
of 1929. 

Silver production in April amounted to $2,- 
568,017 ounces; the April 1929 output was 
1,326,251 ounces. 


Zine output at 20,180,602 pounds was slightly 
below the March level but 13.7 per cent above 
the April, 1929, total of 17,746,976 pounds. 


Asbestos shipments from Canadian mines 
totalled 23,825 tons; a slight decrease from 
the total of 24,770 tons shipped during the 
same month of 1929. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade by the Department of 
National Revenue shows that 
in May, 1930, the merchan- 
dise entering Canada for consumption amount- 
ed to $101,544,817 as compared with $71,401,- 
839 in the preceding month and with $125, 
615,364 in May, 1929. The chief imports in 
May, 1930, were: Iron and its products, $26,- 
157,365; Non-metallic minerals and products, 
$16,054,676: Agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $13,575,187. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
May, 1930, amounted to $77,260,557, as com- 
pared with $50,744,139 in the preceding month 
and with $107,472,827 in May, 1929. The chief: 
exports in May, 1930, were: Wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, $23,246,210; Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $19,517,782; 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, $11,- 
260,130. 
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Sirikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in June, 1930, was much less than that occur- 
ring in May, 1930 there being approximately 
only one-quarter as many workers involved. 
As compared with June, 1929, the figures for 
June, 1930, show that only about one-third 
as many disputes occurred, and, although the 
number of workers involved was_ slightly 
greater, less time-loss was recorded than in 
June, 1929, during which month numerous 
strikes in the construction industries caused 
a fairly large loss in working days. There 
were in existence during the month six dis- 
putes, involving 1,116 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 3,351 working days, as com- 
pared with thirteen disputes, involving 1,824 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 
12,957 working days in May, 1930. In June, 
1929, there were on record seventeen dis- 
putes, involving 803 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 6,231 working days. At 
the end of the month there was one dis- 
pute recorded as a strike or lockout, involv- 
ing approximately 125 workers, These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was again lower at $11.10 at 
the beginning of June, as compared with $11.17 
for May; $10.92 for June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 
1928; $10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 
1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 
1924; $1023 for June, 1928; $10.18 for June, 
1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. The prices of milk, but- 
ter, cheese, tea, sugar, veal and mutton were 
lower, while slight increases occurred in the 
prices of beef, fresh pork, eggs, beans and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.44 at the beginning of June, as compared 
with $21.49 for May; $21.18 for June, 1929; 
$20.97 for June, 1928; $21.04 for June, 1927; 
$21.31 for June, 1926; $2067 for June, 1925; 
$20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; 
$20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; 
$96.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.36 for 
June, 1918; and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel 
was practically unchanged. Rent showed a 
slight increase. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued 
toward lower levels, being 88 in June, as com- 
pared with 89.9 for May; 93.5 for June, 1929; 
06.9 for June, 1928; 98.7 for June, 1927; and 
100.1 for June, 1926. In the grouping accord- 
ing to chief component materials all of the 
eight main groups were lower, the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due mainly to 
lower prices for grains, flour, tea and rubber; 
the Animals and their Products group, because 
of lower prices for steers, calves, milk, butter 
and eggs, which more than offset advances in 
the prices of hogs, lambs and hides; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
decerases in the prices of cotton, sulk, hemp 
and jute, which more than offset higher prices 
for wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to lower prices for certain 
lines of lumber; the Iron and its Products 
group, because of declines in the prices of 
automobile body plates, steel sheets and scrap 
steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower quotations for silver, 
copper, brass sheets, tin and zinc; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due chiefly to lower prices for fuel oil and 
cement; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower prices for copper 
sulphate, calcium chloride, shellac and citric 
acid. 


The manager of a business concern at To- 
ronto was ordered in June by the magistrate 
to pay sums amounting to $100 to three tele- 
phone operators engaged by him to work for 
the company. The operators had received 
checks for the amounts due signed by the 
manager but there was not sufficient money in 
the bank to the credit of the company to cover 
the checks. The magistrate therefor held the 
manager personally liable. 


The York County Council (Ontario) at a 
meeting on June 25 named a committee of five 
members to interview the provincial govern- 
ment in order to propose an amendment to 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act so as to include 
mothers with only one child and to change 
the name of the Board to the Mothers’ Pen- 
sions Board. 


The Province of Quebec Safety League 
states that there are four “first aid” qualifi- 
cations that every foreman and every manager 
should possess. He should be able to recognize 
shock, to stop bleeding, to carry out artificial 
respiration, and to arrange comfortable trans- 
portation for the injured. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1930 


URING the month of June the Depart- 
ment received the reports of two Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with disputes between (1) The Moose 
Jaw Electric Railway Company and certain 
of its employees, being members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America; and (2) 
the Saint John Branch of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association and certain of their 
employees, being members of Local 1009, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. 


An interim report was also received from 
the Board established in connection with the 
dispute between the longshoremen at Van- 
couver, as represented by the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association, and 
the employers as represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Laxsour 
Gazette, June 1930, page 632). The report 
of this Board will be given in a future issue. 


Applications Received 


During June an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation was 
received in the Department from motormen, 
conductors and busmen employed by the 
Winnipeg Electric Company, being members 
of the Street Railway Employees’ Unit of the 
One Big Union. The dispute arose over the 
alleged wrongful dismissal from the service of 
the company of three employees. The applica- 
tion was before the Minister for consideration 
at, the close of the month. 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received during the month from two groups 
of employees of the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany, namely (1) Mechanical Department 
employees, and (2) trackmen. 


Board Established 


Reference was made in the June issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre to the application received 
from certain employees of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company, being motormen, conductors and 
busmen, members of the Street Railway 
Employees’ Unit of the One Big Union. By 
mutual agreement this dispute and the two 
disputes affecting the mechanical department 
employees and the trackmen, applications for 
which were received during June and are 
noted above, were referred to one Board. The 
three disputes involve the question of wages 
and working conditions. The number of 
employees affected was given as approx- 
imately 1,000. A Board was accordingly estab- 
lished and was constituted as follows:—The 


- Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. Donovan, of 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board mem- 
bers; Mr. C. E. Dafoe, Winnipeg, Man., the 
company’s nominee; and Mr. R. B. Russell, 
Winnipeg, Man., the employees’ nominee. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


Reference was made in the June issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre to the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with the application received from the 
officers and crew of the SS. “P. E. Island,” 
owned by the Canadian National Railways 
and operating between Borden, P.EI., and 
Cape Tormentine, N.B. and to the appoint- 
ment of two Board members. The Board was 
completed on June 13 by the appointment of 
Professor Herbert L. Stewart, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, N.S., chairman, on the 
joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Mr. James Friel, K.C., of Moncton, 
NB., the employer’s nominee, and Mr. J. L. 
Cohen, of Toronto, Ontario, the employees’ 
nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Moose Jaw Electric Railway 
Company and Its Employees 


A report was received on June 13 from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been established to deal with a 
dispute between the Moose Jaw Electric Rail- 
way Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America. The personnel of the Board was 
as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice George E. 
Taylor, of Moose Jaw, chairman, appointed on 

10067—2 


the joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Messrs. James Kennedy, and Albert 
Roy Everts, both of Moose Jaw, Sask., 
nominees of the employer and employees 
respectively. The report of the Board was 
unanimous and was accompanied by a signed 
agreement between the parties disposing of 
all matters in dispute. The texts of the 
Board’s report and agreement follows: 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a Dispute between 
Moose Jaw Electric Railway Company 
Limited, Employer, and certain of its Em- 
ployees, being members of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, Em- 
ployees. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed herein 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act has the honour to report to the Honour- 
able the Minister of Labour as follows: 

1. That the consideration of the said mat- 
ter was opened on Monday, May 26, 1930, the 
Members being duly sworn, and the Board in 
public sittings heard the respective conten- 
tions of the parties, and enquired into the 
matters in dispute. 


2. Thereupon the Board on consideration . 


agreea to endeavour further to effect a settle- 
ment between the parties; and are pleased to 
report that these efforts were successful and 
that the settlement agreed upon was em- 
bodied by the Board in the agreement signed 
by parties forwarded herewith. 

Dated at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, this 
fourth day of June, 1930. 


(Sgd.) Geo. E. Taytor. 
Chairman. 
(Sg¢d.) JAMES KENNEDY. 
(Sgd.) A. R. Everts. 
Board of Conciliation. 


AGREEMENT made and entered into (in dupli- 
cate) this third day of June, A.D., Nine- 
teen hundred and thirty by and between 
the Moose Jaw Electric Railway Com- 
pany Limited (hereinafter referred to as 
“The Company”) and Division No 614 of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of 
America representing the employees of 
said Company affected by this agreement. 


Whereas in or about the month of June, 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-seven, the parties 
hereto entered into an Agreement respecting 
wages and working conditions and disputes hav- 
ing arisen between them in reference thereto 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established to enquire thereinto under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

And whereas the said parties presented their 
case and contentions to the said Board and on 
the said Company presenting its financial state- 
ment thereto the emplovees on consideration 
thereof withdrew the application for an increase 
in wages and it has been agreed between the 
the parties to settle the said dispute on the 
terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned: 
Now this Agreement Witnesses:— 

First, that the said Agreement made in the 
said month of June, Nineteen hundred and 


twenty-seven, between the parties hereto shall 
save as hereinafter set out remain in force and 
effect between the parties hereto for a period 
of one year from the first day of June, Nineteen 
hundred and thirty, and thereafter until chang- 
ed by the parties hereto; and either of the par- 
ties desiring to open up the Agreement or wage 
schedule after the first day of June, Nineteen 
hundred and thirty-one, shall give to the other 
party at least thirty days notice in writing 
and paragraphs referred to as Clauses (1) and 
(2) in the said Articles of Agreement are altered 
accordingly. 

Second, that sub-section (b) of paragraph 
Eleven in the said Agreement shall be altered 
to read as follows:—Uniforms: Operators on 
entering the Company’s service to be furnished 
with one full uniform including cap and extra 
pair of trousers and the same each year there- 
after. Same to be of staple quality and satis- 
factory fit. An operator leaving the service 
within six months of receiving a uniform shall 
return same to the Company; all other uniforms 
to remain the property of the operator. Every 
employee shall be responsible for any uniform 
furnished to him reasonable wear and tear ex- 
cepted and shall look after it with due care and 
attention. 

Third, that the paragraph numbered Clause 
Eleven, Sub-section (c) reading:—‘“All perman- 
ent employees with one year’s service shall be 
given one week’s holiday a vear with pay. said 
week to consist of six days of nine and one quar- 
ter hours each,” on the consent of the said em- 
plovees owing to the financial conditions pres- 
ently prevailing is suspended until the first day 
of June, A.D., Nineteen hundred and_ thirty- 
one; it being understood that arrangements will 
be made for employees desiring them to have 
holidays without pay. : 

In witness whereof the representatives of the 
said parties have hereunto set their hands 

Sioned on behalf of the said The Moose Jaw 
Electric Railway Company Limited 

(S¢d) Grorce T. Connor. 
Manager. 


Signed on behalf of Local No. 614 of the 


Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 


(Sed.) Jno. H. Svterns 
President. 
(Sed.) C. G. FRANELIN, 
Secretary. 


Witness 
(Sed. G. EH. Taytor, 
Chairman of Board of Conciliation. 


AGREEMENT made and entered into (in dunli- 
cate) by and between the Moose Jaw Elec- 
tric Railway Company Limited, hereinafter 
referred to as (The Company) and Divis- 
ton No. 614 of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, representing the em- 
ployees of said Company affected by this 
agreement. 

Clause 1—Date Effective: This Agreement 
shall be effective as to wages from October 1, 
1927, and as to hours and working conditions. 

Clause 2—Terms of the Agreement: This 
Agreement shall remain in full force and effect 
for a period of one year from June 17, 1927, 
and thereafter until changed by the parties here 
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to. Either of the parties desiring to open up 
the Agreement or wage schedule shall give the 
other party at least thirty days’ notice in writ- 


ing. 

Clause 3—(a) Where the word Employee 
appears in this contract it is to have reference 
to members of Local No. 614 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. (b) When the 
word Operator appears in this Agreement it 
shall mean those employees operating street 
cars, busses and freight trains hauling gravel, 
etc., other than material for Company use. 


Clause 4—-Wage Schedule: The following 
rates of wages shall be paid from and after June 
17, 1927, during the life of this Agreement: To 
all Operators after having been appointed and 
working on a spare or regular run: First three 
months forty (40) cents per hour. Second three 
months forty-five (45) cents per hour. There- 
after fifty (50) cents per hour. Spare men 
reporting and not obtaining a run will be al- 
lowed one hour’s pay for each report. 


Clause 5—Operators when joining the Com- 
pany’s service will become students without cost 
to the Railway Company until by the decision 
of the Superintendent they become competent 
to discharge the duties of their positions in a 
satisfactory and faithful manner and understand 
the rules and regulations governing the Railway 
sufficiently to enable them to overcome the 
ordinary difficulties encountered in Street Rail- 
way work. 

Clause 6.—(a) Nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s work, for which Operators shall be paid 
nine and one quarter hours which shall include 
time for reporting. Operators will report at 
barns ten minutes before schedule time and five 
minutes before for reliefs. All time over nine 
hours and fifteen minutes will be classed as 
overtime and shall be paid for at rate of time 
and one-half. 

Clause 6—(b) Six and one half hours work 
shall constitute a day’s work upon Sundays and 
Holidays for which nine hours will be allowed. 
All time over six and one half hours will be 
paid for at the rate of time and a half. 


Clause 7—No person under the age of 
twenty-one vears shall be employed to work in 
the capacity of Operator and said person must 
be able to read and write in the English langu- 
age. 

Clause 8—Day Off: (a) No Operator shall be 
required to do extra work after finishing his 
days run if sparemen are available, and the 
Company shall do its best at all times to provide 
a sufficient extra staff so that Operators shall 
not be reouired to do extra work on their days 
off. (6) Should the Company require Operators 
to work on their days off, this extra work shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-quarter, 
with a minimum amount of four hours at regu- 
lar rate for each call to duty. (¢) Every 
seventh day on each duty or run shall be the 
recognized day off, regardless of any changes in 
the assignment of Operators to runs. 

Clause 9.—In the event of leave of absence, 
sick and etc., it is to be understood that senior 
spareman is to take the run rendered vacant 
until return of absentee, unless the above pro- 
cedure is not feasible, but if a regular run opens 
in the meantime he is to take this regular run 
upon arrangement of schedule. 

Clause 10—No Operator shall work more than 
six and one-half consecutive hours without re- 
lief except in case of emergency. 


10067—23 


Clause 11—-(a) All Operators on entering 
service will be supplied by the Company with 
forty dollars ($40.00) in change and tickets, 
which remain the property of the Company and 
must be at all times available for Company 
business, also badge and punch, on signing the 
Company’s form of Agreement or on entering 
the service upon production of a Bond. The 
Company agrees to increase such advance when 
found necessary. (The Company agrees to de- 
fray cost of bond after two months from date 
of issue). 

(6b) Uniforms: Operators on entering the Com- 
pany’s service to be given one full uniform in- 
cluding cap and extra pair of trousers each 
year. Same to be of staple quality and satis- 
factory fit. An Operator on leaving the service 
within six months of receiving first uniform 
shall be required to return same to the Com- 
pany; all other uniforms to remain the property 
of the Operator. 

(c) All permanent employees with one year’s 
service shall be given one week’s holidays a year 
with pay, said week to consist of six days of 
nine and one quarter hours each. Holidays to 
become effective from June 1, 1928. 

Clause 12—Lost Articles: All articles lost on 
ears and found by employees shall be turned 
into the office by the Operator who takes the 
ear to the barn. The lost property shall be 
properly tagged and entered in a book that will 
be kept in the office for that purpose. All lost 
property not claimed within six months shall be 
given to the employee finding same. Employees 
having received lost property from the office 
shall return same or its equivalent value to the 
owner upon satisfactory proof of identification. 
Any employee having found any article on the 
car. shall if it can be proved that he knowingly 
failed to turn same article or part of same into 
the office be dismissed from the service. 

Clause 13.—All Bus Operators shall be taken 
from the ranks of Street Car Operators when 
busses are put into service when at the same 
time street cars are taken from the service. 

Clause 14—-(a) Barn men shall be respon- 
sible for all signs being properly displayed on 
cars and Operators will not be required to alter 
signs at any time unless in an emergency on the 
road. 

(b) Barn men will see that in all cars fires 
are prepared to light upon leaving the barn. 

Clause 15.—Suitable seats shall be provided 
for Operators on all cars, said seats to be 
placed in a position where convenient for Oper- 
ators in the proper discharge of their duties. 

Clause 16—AIl cars shall be supplied with 
the necessary appliances for heating from on or 
before October 1, until May 15. All ashes shall 
be cleaned out of Stoves while cars are in the 
barn at night and provided with kindling for 
the following day. 

Clause 17—When a ear is taken off a run for 
repairs it shall be returned to its proper place 
as soon as repairs are completed unless for 
reasons over which the Company have no con- 
trol it becomes necessary to vlace temporarily 
on another run but same wi!l be returned to 
rightful place as soon as possible. 

Clause 18——The Company shall provide modern 
equipment for all its cars and see that they are 
kept clean and free from oil and grease for their 
safe and comfortable operation by its employees. 

Clause 19——TLavatories shall be provided at 
pen convenient for all Operators when on 

uty. 
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Clause 20—General: Employees shall be paid 
twice monthly viz.: on the 12th and 27th of the 
month respectively except where the above dates 
fall on Sunday, Civic or Legal Holidays when 
they shall be paid on the day previous. 


Clause 21—Employees only shall be given free 
transportation at all times over all lines and 
‘buss routes, exclusive of de Luxe Service, of the 
Company. 

Clause 22— (a) No employee shall be cen- 
‘sored in public. If any offence is serious he 
shall be placed on the suspension list pending an 
investigation. The Manager only shall have the 
7ower to dismiss an employee and then only 
after he has been suspended three days. Noti- 
fication and cause of suspension shall be in writ- 
ing. No employee shall be disciplined unless the 
name of the complainant is given him. 

(b) Any Employee who is suspended or dis- 
missed shall have the right to have his case in- 
vestigated by the properly qualified officers of 
the “Association.” The said committee shall 
have the right to appeal to the manager when 
evidence from both sides shall be submitted. 
Such investigation shall be held within three 
days (Sundays and Holidays not included) of 
the date the Employee was notified of his sus- 
pension or dismissal, and in the event of the 
decision of the Manager not being satisfactory 
the Company agrees to have the matter referred 
to a Board of Arbitration, which Board shall 
consist of one member appointed by the Associ- 
ation and one appointed by the Company. 
These two shall meet within twenty-four hours 
and select a third arbitrator or umpire and in 
the event of the disagreement and selection not 
being made within three days such umpire shall 
be appointed by a judge of the Supreme Court. 
The decision of the Board shall be final and 
binding on all parties and if the Employee con- 
cerned is exonerated he shall be re-instated 
and paid for all time lost. Each party shall 
bear the expenses of its own arbitrator, and the 
expenses of the umpire shall be borne equally 
by the parties hereto. 

(c) In case of an official investigation into an 
accident involving loss of life or serious damage 
to property, in which Employees are concerned 
the Association shall have a representative at 
all hearings. 


Clause 23.—Any employees’ committee will be 
granted leave of absence for any reasonable 
period in the interests of the Association when 
requested by the officers of the Association (so 
long as the number and time away does not 
seriously embarrass the relief situation of the 
Company) and upon the return of the members 
of said committee shall be installed in their 
respective duties. 

Clause 24.—All complaints and accidents of a 
trivial nature will be investigated by the Com- 
pany and the result of said investigation is to 
be communicated to the employee concerned in 
the form of a typewritten notice. 


Clause 25.—Promotions: (a) The Company 
reserve the right to promote men from the 
ranks without considering seniority but will as 
far as possible promote senior men if qualified 
and in good standing. 

(b) The Company reserves the right to pro- 
mote section, car barn or other employees to the 
position of Operators and allow them the time 
served provided such men begin at the Oper- 
ators’ scale. They however, must start at the 
bottom of the spare list. 


Clause 26—The company agrees not to dis- 
criminate against any employee because he be- 
longs to the Association and will be permitted 
to perform any duties prescribed by the Associ- 
ation, without prejudice to his service to the 
Company. The Company agrees to meet and 
treat and discuss with the properly accredited 
officers and committees of the Association all 
grievances that may arise between the said 
company and its Employees. 

Clause 27—All Employees shall be governed 
by the rules and regulations established from 
time to time by the Company and shall also 
observe all special orders bulletined or verbally 
conveved by the officers of the Company unless 
such orders are contrary to the law or the pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

Tt is agreed that the employees received cour- 
teous treatment from subordinate officials. 

Signed on behalf of the Company. 

GEORGE THOMPSON, 
Manager. 

Signed on behalf of Local No. 614 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 


(Sgd.) D. CARLYLE GRANT, 
President. 

(S¢d.) W.H. Lone, 

(Sed.) S. P. Monk. 


Workine Rutes for Operators of the Moose 
Jaw Electric Railway Company, Limited, 
adopted at meeting of Operators on—and 
approved by Company as per Affixed 
Signature of the Superintendent on— 
Effective November 2, 1924. 


The following terms will be interpreted as 
follows:—- 


Operator.—-One in charge of a regular run. 


Relief Man.—One whose duty it is to operate 
cars on days off for regular Operators so that 
they may have one day off in seven. 


Spare Man.—One who is held by Company 
available for run when regular Operator may 
not report. 


It is further understood that the following 
will in no way effect those men whose services 
the Company may employ as inspectors. 

Duty Sheet—1. A duty sheet will be posted 
by at least 18K on Friday of each week for the 
ensuing week’s runs. Operators must work ac- 
cording to said duty sheet. Provided a man is 
posted to a wrong duty, error must be taken 
up with office at earliest possible moment. 


Days Off—2. Operators will not trade “days 
off”? with any other Operator or trade working 
hours in any way without first gaining the sanc- 
tion of office. The only exception to above being 
in case grievance committee wish to come in to 
office on matters pertaining to the Company 
business when it will be permissible to place 
available senior man in charge of car. This 
privilege to be mutually arranged between mem- 
ber of committee and Operator being placed in 
charge, and it is understood the Company will 
not bear the expense of the time lost. It is 
further agreed that should the Company find it 
necessary to call a meeting of the men’s griev- 
ance committee that any working time lost by 
any or all members of said Committee will be 
re-imbursed at regular rate of wages paid. 
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Posting Spare and Relief Men—3. In case 
regular runs become vacant for any cause what- 
ever same will be filled by senior spare or relief 
man providing all regular Operators or relief 
men are receiving steady employment. Spare 
men will at no time be assigned to a run if 
steady or relief man or men have not received 
54 hours employment each during current week. 

Rights of Spare Men.—(A) It is further un- 
derstood that if spare man has been assigned a 
run same will be held for full duration of run 
for day on which assigned. 

Equal Rights—-4. All Operators will have 
equal rights so far as day or night duties are 
concerned. - 

Alternating Duty.—5. Operators and relief 
men will alternate day and night duty for 
periods of one week commencing with Sundays. 

Reduction in Service.—6. When a duty or 
run be held in or when a reduction in service is 
made for any reason whatsoever any time dur- 
ing week with the exception of legal holidays 
and Sundays the runs in service will be manned 
by senior men. 

Operator off for Life of Duty Sheet.—7. 
Should it so happen that an Operator should 
vacate a regular run permanently during the 
life of current duty sheet when all runs are 
working regularly it is understood that spare 
man will be assigned to his run and no further 
change in regular crews will be made until new 
duty sheet becomes effective. 

Reduction of Staff—s8. In case a reduction 
in staff be made junior man or men will be laid 
off first, and should reinstatement occur senior- 
ity will again be followed in case of men who 
immediately apply for reinstatement: That is a 
man with the greatest length of service from 
date of signing on, will be the first of those 
applying to be reinstated. 

Extra Runs—9. Special or Extra runs will 
be taken by senior spare man or men unless 
regular or relief men are available and in such 
case the senior man will be given the run to 
the extent of obtaining the full week’s work of 


54 hours. (Then should a run be still available 
after the normal requirements of regular and 
relief men be satisfied same will be given to 
senior available spare men). 

Badge Numbers.—10. Operators will receive 
badge numbers in rotation according to senior- 
ity oldest men obtaining smallest numbers. 

Arrangement of Car Crews.—ll. A day and 
relief run will in all instances be made up of 
directly succeeding badge numbers, viz; badge 
numbers 1 and 2 will constitute day and relief 
crew. Badge No. 3 and No. 4: 5 and 6 and so 
on. 

Relief Hours.—12. Relief hours will be at 
10K and 13K and 18K. Day run will be from 
6K to 10K and from 13K to 18K. Relief run 
from 10K to 13K and from 18K to 24K. No 
variation of this ruling will be permitted. 

13. If for any reason an Operator fails to take 
his run it will be necessary for him to report at 
office up to 18K before again resuming his duty. 


Exchange of Runs.—14. Should it be necessary 

to exchange an experienced Operator for a jun- 
ior man to place on a more hazardous run it is 
agreed that the senior man will not lose his 
regular time by reason of the exchange. It is 
further agreed that in such change a day man 
will be exchanged for a day man and relief for 
relief in so far as be possible. 
_ 15. It is understood that these working rules 
in no way effect agreement between the Com- 
pany and the men. Said agreement shall re- 
main binding and in full force. Should any 
occasion arise wherein these clauses should con- 
flict with the agreement made between the Com- 
pany and the men it is understood that the rul- 
ing of regular agreement shall stand. 

SIGNED on behalf of the men, 


(Sgd.) THos. G. ARROWSMITH, 
(Sgd.) A. Howarp, 
(Sed.) W. FLETCHER, 


Committee. 


SIGNED on behalf of the Moose Jaw Electric 
Railway Company, Limited. (Name omitted.) 


% 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Construction Employers at Saint John, 
N.B., and Their Painters, Decorators, Ete. 


The Minister of Labour received during the 
month the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
the dispute between various employers, mem- 
bers of the Saint John Branch of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, and certain of 
their employees, being members of Local 1099, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America. The Board was 
composed of the following members:—Rev. 
C. Gordon Lawrence, of St. John, N.B., chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other Board members, Messrs. John 
N. Flood and James L. Sugrue, both of Saint 
John, N.B., nominated by the employers and 
employees respectively. The report of the 
Board was unanimous, both parties having 
previously agreed in writing to accept the 
unanimous findings. The text of the Board’s 
report follows: 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and of a_ dispute 
between the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, Saint John Branch, and Local 
Union 1009, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 


To the Honourable Pretrr Heenan, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, to whom the said dispute was referred, 
composed as follows: Mr. John N. Flood, 
representing the employers; Mr. James L. 
Sugrue. representing the employees, and 
Reverend C. Gordon Lawrence, Chairman, ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the above 
named, beg leave to report as follows: 

Ail members of the Board were present at 
every meeting held. . 
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Yreliminary to the reference of the matter to 
the Board, several unsuccessful attempts had 
been made to adjust the matter in dispute 
by mutual agreement, with no result. The men 
quit work on May 12, demanding a minimum 
wage of seventy-five cents per hour, previously 
having refused an offer from the employers of 
sixty cents per hour. As a result of action 
taken by the men, both parties applied to the 
Department of Labour, and Mr. T. W. Martin 
of Halifax, the Eastern representative of the 
Department came to Saint John, and at a joint 
meeting, held with Mr, Martin, on Monday, 
‘May 19, both parties agreed to submit the 
matter to a Board of Conciliation, under In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The men returned to work on Wednesday, 
May 21, it being understood that wage rates 
agreed on by the Board of Conciliation would 
be payable from, and including, May 21. 

The Board held its first meeting on May 
29, at which a preliminary review of the 
situation was made, and arrangements made 
for further meetings. Representatives of the 
Employers appearing before the Board, were 
Messrs. James H. Pullen, Lyle McGowan, Wil- 
liam Johnston and Wiliam Demmings. Repre- 
sentatives of the Employees were Messrs. C. 
R. Gervais, General Organizer of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Fred M. Stanley, President of 
Local Union 1009, and A. Bassett, Financial 
Secretary. 

An agreement was entered into, in writing, 
by both parties, to be bound by the unani- 
mous decision of the Board. The matter in- 
volved many difficulties, due particularly to 
the different rates of wages being paid, rang- 
ing from forty to sixty cents per hour. We 
are indeed glad to be able to report a un- 
animous decision as contained in our recom- 
mendations. 

We beg to submit the finding of the Board 
as follows:— 

(a) The minimum rate of wage shall be 
sixty-five cents per hour on ordinary painting 
and decorating work, and ninety cents per 
hour on bridge and structural iron work. 

(b) Hours of employment shall be as fol- 
lows: Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, to be worked from 8.00 A.M., to 5.00 
P.M., with the noon hour out for lunch, ex- 
cept on Saturdays, when four hours shall be 
worked, from 8.00 A.M., until 12.00 noon. 
Overtime rates at time and one-half, shall 
apply on all work done after the regular hours, 
and up to 10.00 P.M. These overtime rates 
not to apply to shift work. Dowble time rates 
shall be paid on Sundays and holidays, the 
following holidays to apply: New Year’s Day, 


Good Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, - 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and La- 
bour Day. No work to be done on Labour 
Day. 

(c) The foregoing rates and hours of em- 
ployment shall apply from May 21, 1930, to 
April 30, 1981, inclusive, and thereafter from 
year to year, unless a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement to the contrary is brought about, 
after due notice, by either employers or em- 
ployees, in writing, ninety days prior to the ex- 
piry of the current term. 


(d) That a joint arbitration committee be 
created, consisting of an equal number of em- 
ployers and employees, to deal with all dis- 
putes, and that all disputes arising, be re- 
ferred to this committee, and that such com- 
mittee shall sit without unnecessary delay, 
and that the unanimous findings of such a 
committee shall be binding on both parties. 
Failing a finding by such committee, the mat- 
ter under dispute shall be referred to a Con- 
ciliation Board, under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and that no stoppage of 
work shall be permitted, pending the finding 
of such committee, or such Conciliation 
Board. 


The foregoing in as much as it covers the 
points of wages, hours and conditions of em- 
ployment, which were in dispute, constitutes 
the considered finding of this Board, and is 
herewith submitted as its report to the Min- 
ister of Labour. 


Coupled with this finding, we beg to submit 
the following suggestions, the application of 
which, we feel, would do much to improve 
conditions in the industry, and make more 
harmonious the relationship between the em- 
ployers and employees in this industry. 


(a) We would strongly urge concerted action 
by both parties toward the development of an 
adequate apprenticeship training system in 
the painting trade, which system might with 
advantage. avail itself of the facilities pro- 
vided by the Vocational Training School. 


(b) The elimination of work carried on by 
employees “on their own.” It is our opinion 
that this work should be done by the employ- 
ing firms, through the regular trade channels. 


(c) In the matter of contract work under 
way, or contracted for prior to the dispute, 
and not yet completed, we would urge that 
consideration of the employees be given to 
the completion of these contracts without un- 
due hardship to all the employers. 


(d) That all workmen doing work beyond 
a reasonable distance from the City should 
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have railway fare both ways, travelling time, 
and board, unless such workmen agree to the 
contrary with the employer, at the time of en- 
gaging for such work. 

(e) That no employee should be permitted 
to work after the regular working hours, for, 
or not fer, remuneration, without permission 
of the employers and employees, 

The proper application of the foregoing sug- 
gestions presupposes the desirability of an 
agreement between employers and employees, 


which agreement, if consummated could be 
drafted to cover all the findings and sugges- 
tions of the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) C. Gorpon LAWRENCE. 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Joun N. Foon, 
Representing Employers. 
(Sgd.) James D. Sucrus, 
Representing Employees. 
Saint John, N.B., June 17, 1930. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during June was 
six, as compared with thirteen the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was 
correspondingly small, as most of the building 
trades strikes occurring during May had term- 
inated before the end of that month and no 
disputes of importance commenced during 
June. As compared with June, 1929, the 
figures for June, 1980, show that approxi- 
mately only one-third as many disputes 
occurred, and, although the number of workers 
involved was slightly greater, less time loss 
was recorded than in June, 1929, a month in 
which numerous strikes in the construction 
industries caused a substantial loss in working 
days. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date oO employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
STUNG LIS Us ase aierelsiee 6 Tul 3,351 
Mayer lOSOs cece ics 13 1,824 12,957 
VON MOCO ac ol tats cers 17 803 6,231 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely eacountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involvin, 
less than six employees, are included in the published recor 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Two disputes, involving one hundred and 
eighty-eight workers, were carried over from 
May, and four disputes commenced during 
June. Of these six disputes five terminated 
during the month, one being in favour of the 


employer, three being partially successful and 
the result of one being recorded as indefinite. 
At. the end of June, therefore, there was only 
one dispute recorded as a strike or lockout, 
namely, painters at Halifax, N.S., but there 
were two disputes, mentioned later, as to 
which particulars had not been received. 


The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which ‘information has been received indicat- 
ing that employment conditions are no longer 
affected, but which the unions concerned have 
not yet declared terminated. Information is 
available as to three such disputes, namely: 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 
1926, one employer; plumbers, Kingston, Ont., 
April 2, 1928, several employers; and photo 
engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 7, 1929, 
one employer. 

A minor dispute has been reported in a 
men’s clothing manufacturing establishment 
in Toronto where five employees ceased work 
on June 6, 1930, demanding the reinstatement 
of a worker discharged by the management 
on the ground that he had been “ agitating 
communistic doctrines during working hours, 
and upsetting conditions in the factory”. 
The management the next day secured work- 
ers to replace the strikers from the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, As 
the number involved was less than six this 
dispute is not included in the statistical record 

In the Lasour Gazerte for June reference 
was made to a strike of coal miners at Cale- 
donia, N.S., on May 27, 1930, in which it was 
stated that drivers had ceased work demand- 
ing higher piece-rates for pushing cars into 
the working places. Further information, 
however, reveals. that the cars were pushed 
into the working places by the miners, who 
ceased work demanding that the company 
should have this done by the drivers. As a 
result a new local contract was made provid- 
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ing that the drivers should do this work and 
receive increased rates per ton for so doing. 

Information was recelved by the Depart- 
ment early in July that employees in a hat 
manufacturing establishment in Montreal 
had been locked out toward the end of June. 
Particulars as to this dispute have not been 
secured, except that negotiations for a settle- 
ment were being carried on early in July. 

Information has also reached the Depart- 
ment as to a strike of coal miners at Mercoal, 
Alta., toward the end of June, but no par- 
ticulars have as yet been received. 

A strike of salmon fishermen near the north 
end of Vancouver island was reported in the 
press, but investigation by the Department 
revealed that, while a strike threatened, no 
cessation of work occurred, work being con- 
tinued pending further arrangements as to 
the price to be paid for fish by the canners. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 

Men’s CiotHine Factory Workers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—This dispute, affecting one estab- 


lishment since March 18, 1980, to secure union 
recognition and union. working conditions, 
was settled on June 17, 1930, the union mem- 
bers on strike returning to their former posi- 
tions without discrimination, the employer 
conceding the forty-four hour week and the 
right of the employees to belong to the union. 
Certain strikers had been arrested and charged 
with intimidation on the complaint of the 
company, and it was arranged that these 
charges should be withdrawn. 

Parnters, Haurrax, NS—At the end of 
June this dispute was still unterminated, and, 
as work had been completed on the hotel 
on which a number of the strikers had secured 
work at 80 cents per hour under an arrange- 
ment with the contractor, the number of 
strikers unemployed was increased. Some, 
however, secured work with other employers 
at 80 cents per hour. 

Coat Miners, Guace Bay, N.S.—Chain run- 
ners, fifteen in number, ceased work on June 
9 to secure an increase in piece-rates, result- 
ing in a shutdown of the mine involving 812 
other employees for one day. The local con- 
tract providing for piece-rates instead of day 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1930 








Number Time 

; : of loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 








Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to June, 1930. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory workers, 63 
Montreal, P.Q 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Painters,’ Halifax, N.S.......... 125 


756 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1930; for union wages and 


working conditions. Terminated June 17, 1930. 


Partially successful. 


1,500 |Commenced May 1, 1930; for increase in wages. 


Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during June, 1930. 


MINING, NON-FERROUS SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.S.. 827 827 
Coal trimmers and shippers, 56 140 
North Sydney, N.S. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, Windsor, Ont..... 30 90 
Carpenters, Saint, John, N.B.. 15 38 


Commenced June 9, 1930; for increase in wages. 
Terminated June 10, 1930. In favour of em- 
ployer. 

Commenced June 19, 1930; against reduction in 
working staff. Terminated June 21, 1930. Par- 
tially successful. 


Commenced June 10, 1930: for increase in wages 
and shorter hours. Terminated June 138, 1930. 
Indefinite. 

Commenced June 6, 1930; to maintain Saturday 
half holiday as provided in agreement. Ter- 
minated June 11, 1930. Partially successful. 
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wages was taken up with the company by 
the officers of the union, but as the company 
refused to raise the piece rates on the ground 
that the workers were making more than 
the day rate, work was resumed the following 
day without any changes. 


(Coal TRIMMERS AND SHIPPERS, NorTH 
Sypney, N.S.—Coal trimmers and shippers at 
North Sydney ceased work on June 19, some 
having been laid off because there was not 
work for all. The number of those involved 
was fifty-six, but certain collieries were closed 
down as a result, involving 1,477 workers. 
Work was resumed on June 21, half of the 
men being employed on alternative days 
pending further negotiations. 


ELECTRICIANS, WINDSOR, Ont.—Electrical 
workers went on strike on June 10, 1930, 
against fifteen contractors, demanding an in- 
crease in wages from $1.374 per hour to $1.50, 
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and a reduction in hours from forty-four per 
week to forty. It was reported that a certain 
number of contractors agreed to the increase 
and were not involved in the dispute. On 
June 13 work was resumed pending further 
negotiations on the arrival of the interna- 
tional union officers. Early in July, a settle- 
ment providing for $1.74 per hour and the 
forty hour week was reported. 


CarPENTERS, SAINT JOHN, N.B.—Carpenters 
employed by one contractor ceased work on 
June 6 against being required to work Satur- 
day afternoon at straight time, the agreement 
between the contractors’ association and the 
union providing for Saturday afternoon off 
during the summer months, or time and one- 
half rates where work was necessary. Work 
was resumed on June 17, it having been ar- 
ranged that the Saturday half holiday would 
be recognized by the contractor during the 
month of June. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1930, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. In- 
formation about particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


During May, the number of disputes re- 
ported as beginning in the month was 35, and 
20 were still in progress from the previous 
month. The number of workpeople involved 
in the 55 disputes in progress during the month 
was 87,600 and the time loss 1,600,000 working 
days. Of the 35 disputes beginning in May, 7 
arose out of demands for increased wages, 11 
on. other wages questions, 7 on questions re- 
specting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 6 on other questions as to working 
arrangements and 4 on questions of trade union 
principle. Settlements were reached in 41 dis- 
putes, of which 9 were in favour of workpeople, 


12 in favour of employers, 20 ended in com- 
promises; in two other disputes, work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 

The latest reports received of the dispute in 
the Yorkshire woollen industry which began 
on April 10 and was reported in the Lasour 
Gazerre for May and June, indicate that the 
dispute was settled in most districts by the 
end of June. Different settlements were made 
in different districts; in some cases wages were 
reduced in accordance with the award of the 
arbitrator, and in other cases the reduction 
was somewhat less than what had been recom- 
mended in this award. 


Belgium 


The tctal number of disputes in existence 
during March was 18, involving 4,208 workers. 
The time loss for the month was 73,677 working 
days. 

Australia 

During the fourth quarter of 1929, the num- 
ber of disputes reported was 69 involving 126 
establishments and directly involving 23,642 
workers. In addition, 859 workers were in- 
directly involved. The time loss for the period 
was 813,824 working days and the estimated 
time loss £959,490. 


United States 


During 1929, the number of disputes begin- 
ning in the year was 903, involving 230,463 
workers, with an average of 255 employees per 
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dispute. The time loss for the year was 9,975,- 
213 working days as compared with 31,556,947 
in 1928 and 37,799,394 in 1927. The industries 
involving the largest number of employees 
are coal mining involving 64,202 workers, cloth- 
ing involving 60,540 workers, building trades 
involving 44,198 workers and textiles involving 
26,393 workers. The number of disputes ter- 
minating in the year was 913, of which 367 
were in favour cf employers, 267 in favour of 
employees, 226 ended in compromises, 33 were 
jurisdictional or protest disputes, in 3 cases 
work was resumed pending arbitration and in 
17 cases the result was not reported. 
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In April, 1930, the number of disputes be- 
ginning was 45 and 39 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 6,776 and the time loss 182,713 working 
days for the month. 

It 1s reported that the strike of taxi cab 
drivers at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which 
began January 12, and was mentioned in the 
Lapour Gazerte for March and May, termin- 
ated in June on a compromise basis, the com- 
pany agreeing to recognize grievance commit- 
tees and to pay each driver a wage of 40 per 
cent of his gross meter receipts. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Court Proceedings Against Combine in Plumbing Industry 


OURT proceedings against members of an 
alleged combine of plumbing contractors 
and others in Ontario were resumed on June 
16 in the Police Court at Windsor, Ontario. 
The commencement of these prosecutions by 
the Department of Justice in the case of Rex 
v. Singer et al was reported in the Laxsour 
GAZETTE, June, page 651. An investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act into the 
operations of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council, the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild and other related organizations, which 
preceded the present court actions, was re- 
ported in recent issues, commencing in that 
of August, 1929. 

In May, 1930, thirteen plumbing con- 
tractors in London, Ontario, pleaded guilty 
to four charges under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act of combining to enhance prices 
and lessen competition to the detriment of 
the public in connection with plumbers’ or 
other builders’ supplies or services. The same 
thirteen parties entered pleas of guilty to a 
charge of unlawful conspiracy to defraud, 
laid under the Criminal Code, Section 444. 
Fines totalling $26,000 were imposed on the 
defendants by Magistrate Scandrett in the 
London Police Court, during the May hear- 
ings of the case, the smallest fine being 
$1,000 and the largest $10,000. 

The June preliminary hearings in Windsor 
before Magistrate D. M. Brodie were occupied 
chiefly by an extended presentation of evi- 
dence for the defence by Louis M. Singer, 
K.C., Commissioner of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, and by W. F. O’Connor, 
counsel associated with Mr. Singer. Both 
Mr. Singer and Mr. O‘Connor were charged, 
together with 31 other defendants, in eight 


counts, four being under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act and four under Section 498 
of the Criminal Code. The Windsor charges 
were similar to those laid jin London, with the 
exception of the London count under Sec- 
tion 444 of the Criminal Code, relating to 
certain alleged padding of tenders for the 
purpose of dividing such proceeds among the 
unsuccessful tenderers. 

Evidence was also given in the Windsor 
Court by the managers of four local whole- 
sale plumbing supply companies, in their 
own defence. All charges against the fifth 
company operating a Jobbing branch in Wind- 
sor were dismissed by Magistrate Brodie on 
June 16. 

George R. Baker, of Toronto, former vice- 
president of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council, on June 18 pleaded guilty to the 
four charges under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and wag sentenced by Magistrate 
Brodie to pay a fine of $500 without costs 
or to serve six months’ imprisonment in de- 
fault of payment. The sentence was imposed 
on the first charge under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act. On the remaining three 
counts sentence was suspended. 

After hearings of evidence occupying ten 
days, from June 16 to June 27, argument in 
the case was adjourned to July 14. 


The British Minister of Labour has appoint- 
ed a committee “to inquire into employment 
and unemployment in the port transport ser- 
vices in Great Britain and to make recommen- 
dations thereon. With special reference to de- 
casualization and the administration of the 
unemployment Insurance Scheme and its ap- 
plication to port transport workers.” 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA IN 1930 


_ NUMBER of laws of interest to labour 
were enacted during the session of the 
Alberta Legislature which opened on January 
30 and closed on April 3, 1980. These in- 
cluded new laws relating to coal mines, con- 
trol of electrical energy, mechanics’ liens, un- 
employment relief, and amendments to sta- 
tutes dealing with miners’ wages, minimum 
wages for women, mothers’ allowances and 
motor vehicles. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act, which re- 
peals the Mines Act, applies to coal mines, 
including every place where any operations 
incidental to the extraction of coal by re- 
moving the overlying strata are carried on, 
every shaft in the course of being sunk, every 
level and inclined plane in the course of be- 
mg driven for commencing or opening any 
coal mine, or for searching for or proving any 
eoal or for the operation of the same, or the 
shafts, levels, planes, workings, machinery, 
tramways, railways and sidings both below 
ground and above ground in, and adjacent to, 
a coal mine and all shafts and levels and in- 
clined planes of, and belonging to, a coal mine, 
but does not include open cut prospecting for 
coal. 

The Act is divided into thirteen parts deal- 
ing respectively with appointment of inspec- 
tors and examining boards; employment; 
wages; hours; employment of managers and 
other officials and of coal miners; qualifica- 
tions for certificates; mine equipment; 
records, plans and returns; inspection, in- 
quiries and inquests; general rules; duties of 
mine officials; shaft sinking; general pro- 
visions. 

In Part I provision is made for the appoint- 
ment by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of a chief inspector, district inspectors and 
their deputies, and inspectors of electrical 
equipment. No person so appointed may dur- 
ing his term of office act as a mining engineer 
or a manager, owner, agent or valuer of 
mines. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is also authorized to appoint a board of ex- 
aminers, consisting of the chief inspector or a 
district inspector nominated by him, two 
managers and two certificated working miners. 
The minister in charge of the Act may ap- 
point district boards of examiners and make 
regulations for their guidance. A register of 
the holders of all certificates under the Act 
must be kept at thé office of the Chief In- 
Spector. 


Part II provides that no boy under 16 years 
of age and no woman or girl of any age shall 
be employed or permitted to be in a mine, or 
in or about the surface workings of a mine, 
for purposes of employment, except in the 
performance of clerical work, or of domestic 
duties in a hotel, boarding house or residence 
connected with the mine. Mine managers 
must, on request of the inspector, produce a 
copy of a birth certificate or affidavit setting 
forth the age of any boy employed about the 
mine or surface workings. 

No person except a male of at least 21 years 
of age may have charge of or operate machin- 
ery worked by mechanical power, by manual 
labour or by animals, used for conveying per- 
sons. Such operators must have certificates 
of medical and physical fitness from a com- 
petent medical practitioner which must be 
renewed at least once in six months. 

Part III requires that, failing a subsisting 
agreement to the contrary made in conformity 
with the Act, all wages must be paid twice a 
month. Wages earned from the first day to 
the fifteenth day, both inclusive, shall be paid 
on the twenty-third day of the month, and 
wages earned from the sixteenth day to the 
last day, both inclusive, shall be paid on the 
eighth day of the following month. 

An agreement may be made between the 
employer and the employed as to the pay- 
ment of wages at more frequent intervals than 
twice a month and with a waiting period other 
than is prescribed in the Act. A duplicate of 
every such agreement is to be filed with the 
chief inspector. Upon its production in any 
court such duplicate agreement shall be ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence of the terms of 
such agreement. If it 1s made to appear to 
the minister that any agreement for the pay- 
ment of wages does not conform to the pro- 
visions of the Act he may, by notice in the 
Alberia Gazette, declare such agreement to be 
null and void. 

A record must be kept of all workmen em- 
ployed and of the wages due them and of 
sums paid, and the inspector must be per- 
mitted to inspect such record at any reason- 
able hour. 

When the amount of wages paid to the 
workmen depends upon the amount of min- 
eral gotten by them they shall be paid by 
weight or measurement of such mineral, the 
weighing to take place as near the mine en- 
trance as reasonably possible, and the mea- 
surement at the working face. In mines 
opened after March 1, 1930, wages to be paid 
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according to amount of mineral gotten are to 
be ascertained by weight, but the minister 
may grant exemption from this provision. 
The employer may make written agreement 
with the employee that deductions may be 
made in respect of stones and other material 
other than minerals, or on account of im- 
proper filling of tubs or cars. If the agree- 
ment does not specify the manner of deter- 
mining such deducticns they are to be deter- 
mined in the manner set forth in the Act, 
which is similar to that included in the old 
law. 

Employees who re paid according to 
weight may, at their own cost, station check- 
weighers at the weighing place to take ac- 
count of the weight of coal gotten by them. 
Employees who by agreement are paid other- 
wise than by weight may, at their own cost, 
employ checkers to check the correctness of 
the manner, method, measure, measurements 
or quantities Neither checkweigher or 
checker shall be authorized to impede in any 
way the working of the mine or interfere 
with the weighing. The checkweigher or 
checker must be, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, the holder of a miner’s certificate with 
three years’ experience, and shall have been 
employed either as a miner at the coal face 
or as a checkweigher or checker in a coal 
mine in the province. No owner, agent, 
manager, overman or other official of a mine 
may influence or attempt to influence the 
choice or appointment of a checkweigher or 
checker. 

Any owner, agent or manager of a mine 
may make application in writing to a judge 
of the district court for the judicial district 
in which the mine is situated, against any 
checkweigher or checker, and the judge, if 
of the opinion that the complaint should be 
investigated, shall issue a summons, and upon 
its return hear the case and determine in a 
summary manner whether the person should 
be removed or not, and his judgment is final. 
He may also appoint a person to act in the 
stead of the checkweigher or checker pend- 
ing a new appointment, and may fix his 
wages. 

Appointment of a checkweigher or a 
checker is to be made by the persons who 
under the Act have the right to make such 
appointment, attending a meeting called for 
the purpose by a notice setting forth the day, 
time, and place of meeting, posted at least 
forty-eight hours before the meeting in a 
conspicuous place upon the mine premises. 
Rules are laid down for the proper conduct 
of the meeting, and provision is made that 
an election, if one be held, shall be by secret 
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ballot at the mine on the third day follow- 
ing the meeting, if it be a working day, and 
if not, then on the first working day there- 
after. Immediately on the appointment or 
election of a checker or checkweigher, a writ- 
ten notice thereof signed by the chairman or 
secretary of the meeting or by two of the 
officers in charge of the balloting, as the case 
may be, is to be left at the office of the mine. 
The persons employing him may, by resolu- 
tion of a meeting called for the purpose, duly 
signed by the chairman or secretary of the 
meeting and delivered to the owner, agent 
or manager, authorize a pro rata deduction 
from their wages sufficient to pay the wages 
of the checker or checkweigher which will be 
paid from the office of the mine in the same 
manner as the wages of the miners. If the 
owner, agent or manager or any person paid 
by weight disputes the regularity of the ap- 
pointment of a checker or checkweigher he 
may take action similar to that described 
above for the removal of the checkweigher 
on the ground of misconduct. 


An employee may by written order author- 
ize his employer to apply the whole or part 
of his wages to the payment of any debt due 
by him to any other person but such order 
is only effective for the amount specified 
therein. An employer may, without any 
order, deduct from the wages of an employee 
sums due by him in respect of powder, coal, 
oil or other supplies, or rent. 

The provisions relating to hours of employ- 
ment which are contained in Part IV of the 
Act are similar to those contained in the old 
law. No person may be below ground for 
the purpose of his work, or for going to and 
from his work, or be allowed to be below 
ground for that purpose for more than eight 
hours in the twenty-four hours, subject to 
the exceptions set forth in the Act. A regis- 
ter of the times of raising and lowering is 
to be kept and provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a time keeper by the workmen. 
Authority is also given for the suspension of 
the hours provision by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council in case of grave emergency. 
A clause was added to the section relating to 
mines entered otherwise than by shafts. It 
provides that, if the place at which workmen 
check in or out is distant more than one- 
half mile by the nearest practicable way from 
the place at which they leave or return to 
the surface, then the place of checking in 
or out shall be deemed to be the place of 
leaving and returning to the surface. 

Part V provides that every mine shall be 
under the control of one manager and under 
his daily personal supervision while being 
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worked. In mines in which not more than 
thirty men are employed per day the over- 
man may be also the manager, unless the 
chief inspector gives written orders to the 
contrary. The owner or agent may not inter- 
fere in the technical management of the mine 
in such a way as to bring about a breach of 
the Act or the regulations. The same per- 
son may not be manager of more than one 
mine unless two mines are operated by the 
same owner, in which case two mines may 
be under the same manager, unless the chief 
inspector gives written notice to the contrary. 
Except in a mine worked by removing the 
overlying strata or a mine in which not more 
than thirty men are employed per day, the 
manager must be at least 25 years of age 
and the holder of 1a first class certificate under 
the Act. 

In every mine where more than seventy- 
five persons are employed in a calendar day 
there shall be an overman appointed who 
shall not be the manager. If more than one 
shift is worked in any one calendar day the 
underground workings are to be in con- 
tinuous charge of an overman during each 
shift of over fifty men, and such overman 
may not perform other duties if these inter- 
fere with the duties imposed by the Act. 
An overman must be the holder of a first or 
second class certificate. In mines employing 
ten men or less, however, the holder of a 
third class certificate may be granted a pro- 
visional certificate by the chief inspector, 
authorizing him to act as overman, and in 
mines employing five men or less a provisional 
certificate may similarly be granted to the 
holder of a miner’s certificate with five years’ 
underground experience. 

The owner, agent or manager shall appoint 
one or more examiners or fire-bosses who 
must hold first, second or third class certifi- 
cates under the Act. 


Part VI requires a candidate for a first or 
second class certificate to be at least 25 years 
of age, and either have five years’ experience 
in coal mine working, or be the holder of a 
diploma or degree in scientific mining train- 
ing after a two years’ course at an approved 
educational institution, and have three years’ 
experience in coal mine working, two of which 
have been in Canada. A candidate for a 
third-class certificate must be twenty-three 
years of age and have three years’ practical 
experience in a coal mine. Candidates for all 
three classes of certificates must produce satis- 
factory evidence of sobriety, experience and 
good conduct and must also have first-aid 
certificates from a qualified medical practi- 
tioner. 


A candidate for a miner’s certificate must 
be at least 18 years of age and have sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to give 
and understand working directions and warn- 
ings in English. In addition he must have 
been employed underground in a coal mine 
for at least one year and satisfy the Board 
as to his ability as a coal-miner. Authority 
is given for the issue of provisional certificates 
by the inspector pending examination. No 
person may work at the working face as a coal 
miner unless he holds a first, second or third- 
class certificate or a miner’s certificate under 
the Act. Special certificates are authorized 
for persons operating coal-cutting, boring, 
loading or shearing machinery not if use in 
the province at the passing of the Act. 

Part VII forbids the owner, agent or man- 
ager to employ any person in a mine unless 
the conditions respecting outlets to the sur- 
face are complied with. Every seam which is 
for the time being at work must have at least 
two outlets not nearer to one another at any 
point than 200 feet, and having a communici- 
tion between them not less than four feet 
wide and four feet high. Exception is made 
in the case of mines in operation before March 
1, 1908, which have outlets not nearer to one 
another than 45 feet. Proper apparatus or 
ladders must be kept on the works belonging 
to the mine and be constantly available for 
use. Every part of a mine in which ten or 
more persons are employed at the same time 
must be provided with at least two ways 
affording proper egress to the surface. In the 
case of a mine operated by power obtained 
from a source not under the sole control of 
the owner of the mine and having two shafts 
more than 200 feet deep, proper and separate 
apparatus for raising or lowering persons +0 
or from the surface actuated by an independ- 
ent source of power must be kept at one of 
the two shafts or outlets required by the Act 
and constantly available for use. Certain ex- 
ceptions to these rules respecting outlets are 
permitted, and the Minister is authorized to 
exempt mines on certain specified grounds. 

Washhouses must be provided at mines em- 
ploying more than twenty persons below 
ground. Properly constructed ambulances or 
stretchers with splints, bandages and neces- 
sary medical and other supplies for the ren- 
dering of first-aid must be kept in readiness 
for use. Unless there is a hospital in the im- 
mediate vicinity, two or more suitable beds 
must also be provided. 

Mines must be provided with sufficient 
buildings and also with means for the produc- 
tion of ventilation in good working order. 
Mechanical contrivances for the production of 
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ventilation, other than auxiliaries, must be 
placed above ground. 


Part VIII requires the owner, agent or 
manager to keep a record of every person em- 
ployed, with his name, age, residence, num- 
ber of certificate and date of first employ- 
ment, and also the time of checking in or 
checking out and if the time between such 
checking in or checking out exceeds the time 
permitted by the Act, the reason for such 
eXCeSs. 

The manager of the mine must make month- 
ly returns to the Minister in a prescribed 
form, such returns to include the information 
as to whether wages due have been duly paid. 
In the event of no answer being given to this 
question or the answer showing any wages 
unpaid the chief inspector may apply for an 
order appointing a receiver. 

Immediate notice must be given of acci- 
dents causing loss of life or serious personal 
injury or in the case of any injury by elec- 
tricity or by overwinding or other causes 
designated by the chief inspector. An ex- 
plosion, fire or other accident which might 
have been expected to cause injury must also 
be immediately reported. An explosion caus- 
ing injury must be reported by telegram. If 
inflammable gas is found in a mine in which 
safety lamps are not required to be used the 
chief inspector and the district inspector 
must be immediately informed. Rules are 
laid down for the keeping of plans and for the 
safeguarding of abandoned mines. 

Part IX requires an inspector to visit every 
mine in his district as often as his duties per- 
mit or the exigencies of the case require. Im- 
mediately on the completion of each inspec- 
tion he must cause a copy of his report to. be 
posted in a conspicuous place at or near the 
mine. 

Where the minister considers it expedient 
to have an investigation of an accident at a 
mine or of any mater connected with its 
working, he may direct the inspector to hold 
such investigation and may appoint any per- 
son or persons having legal or special knowl- 
edge to act with him, and the inspector shall, 
after the investigation, make a report to the 
minister, 

Provision is made for an inquiry into the 
conduct of any person holding a certificate 
under the Act against whom representations 
have been made as to incompetency, miscon- 
duct, drunkenness or gross negligence, and 
the minister is empowered to suspend or can- 
cel the certificate of such person if the latter 
is found unfit to discharge his duties or has 
been convicted of an offence under the Act. 
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Notice of such cancellation or suspension is 
to be published in the Alberta Gazette. 

Rules are laid down for the conduct of an 
inquest on the body of any person whose 
death has been caused by a mine accident or 
explosion. 

Part X contains general rules to be observed 
as far as reasonably practicable at every mine. 
These rules deal with ventilation; fencing of 
entrances; appointment of stations; with- 
drawal of workmen and inspection for gas cr 
other dangerous conditions; safety lamps; use 
and storage of explosives; approach of work- 
ings to water or gas; shafts, underground 
planes, inclines, levels, entries and tunnels, 
manholes, etc.; fencing of top of shaft; secur- 
ity of travelling roads and working places, 
timbering, etc.; equipment of lowering and 
raising machinery and its inspection; appoint- 
ment of inspectors by workmen; obedience to 
lawful demands; prohibition of delegation of 
duties without good cause or without permis- 
sion by persons occupying positions of trust; 
dangerous acts; reporting of breaches of law; 
intoxication; interference; loitering; open 
lights; safety lamps; signals; stablemen; 
duties of trappers and persons in charge of 
haulage roads; fans; prohibition of sleeping 
below ground. 

Part XI sets forth in detail the duties of the 
various mine officials including overman, ex- 
aminer, shot-lighter, lampman, onsetter, out- 
side-foreman, banksman and driver-boss. 

Part XII contains a number of rules to be 
observed in shaft-sinking. 

Part XIII lays upon the owner, agent and 
manager, responsibility for insuring that all 
operations connected with the mine are con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations and orders made 
thereunder, and authorizes the making of 
such regulations by the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council. Penalties are provided for con- 
travention of the provisions of the Act. 


Electrical Energy Act 


Part I of the Electrical Energy Act, which 
comes into force on September 1, 1930, pro- 
hibits under penalty the use of electrical ap- 
plances and equipment other than those pre- 
scribed by the Canadian Electrical Code, and 
their installation in any manner save that 
permitted or prescribed by the Code, if there 
be any provisions therein governing such in- 
stallation. 

Part II, which comes into force on Proc- 
lamation, authorizes the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council to make regulations prescribing 
the design, construction, installation, ete., of 
all articles, works and matters used or te 
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be used in the generation, transformation, 
transmission, distribution, delivery or use of 
electrical power or energy; prohibiting the 
use, display, advertising and sale of such 
articles, works or matters until they have been 
inspected or approved, and prescribing the 
precautions to be taken and the warnings and 
instructions to be given to purchasers; pro- 
viding for inspection of all such articles, works 
or matters and relating to work to be done 
in their installation, etc. and for plans and 
specifications governing their design, construc- 
tion and test; providing for the licensing of 
electrical works and forbidding the doing of 
electrical work by unlicensed persons. In- 
jie at all reasonable hours is provided 
or. 


Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act 


The Coal Miners’ Wages Security Act was 
amended to require a mine owner to make 
returns and furnish security for wages even 
if the mine is not in operation on the date 
on which such returns and security are due 
(June 1), if it is proposed to commence opera- 
tions at any time during the year following. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act authorizes 
the payment from the General Revenue Fund 
of a sum not exceeding $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of supplying relief to the unemployed of 
the Province. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The Mechanics’ Lien Act as consolidated 
and amended came into force on May 1, 1930. 
It is simpler in language than its predecessor 
and also wider in scope. 'The classes of prop- 
erty upon which a lien may arise include a 
structure erection, railway, tramway, wharf, 
pier, bulkhead, bridge, trestlework, vault, 
mine, water, gas, oil or other well, gas or oil 
pipe line, excavation, fence, sidewalk, pave- 
ment fountain, fishpond, drain, sewer, ditch 
flume, acqueduct, roadbed, way, fruit or or- 
namental trees and the appurtenances to any 
of them. Public streets, and highways and 
the work done on them by a municipal cor- 
poration are excluded. Any agreement by a 
labourer that the provisions of the Act shall 
not apply is null and void. This restriction 
does not extend, however, to a manager, 
officer or foreman or to any person whose 
wages are more than $12 per day. Unless 
he signs an express agreement to the contrary 
as provided above, any person performing 
work or service upon or in respect of, or 
placing or furnishing materials to be used in 
the making, construction, erecting, fitting, 


altering, improving, demolishing or repairing 
of any property subject to hen for any owner, 
contractor or sub-contractor is entitled to a 
lien for so much of the price of such work, 
service or materials as remains due to him, 
upon the estate or interest of the owner in 
such improvement and the land occupied 
thereby or enjoyed therewith, or upon, or in 
respect of which, the work or service is per- 
formed or the materials are to be used, as 
such estate or interest exists at the time the 
lien arises or at any time during. its sub- 
sistence. The lien arises at the date of the 
commencement of the work. The right of a 
lien-holder may be assigned by an instrument 
in writing and, if not, assigned, passes upon 
his death to his personal representative. 
Where the estate or interest upon which the 
lien attaches is leasehold the fee simple is 
also subject to the lien, provided the person 
doing or intending to do the work gives to 
the owner of the fee simple or his agent 
written notice of the work to be done, and 
such owner or agent does not within five 
days after its receipt give notice that he will 
not be responsible. The lien and all mort- 
gages rank according to the dates of their 
respective registrations in the proper land 
titles office, but no mortgage has any priority 
over a lien in respect of advances or pay- 
ments made after the date of the registra- 
tion of the lien or after the mortgagee has 
motice of its existence. A mortgage existing 
before the lien arises has priority over it 
only in respect of the value, at the date of 
proceedings to enforce the lien, of the mort- 
gaged premises as they existed prior to the 
lien arising, but no such mortgage has priority 
over a lien in respect of advances or pay- 
ments made after the date on which the lien 
arose. A purchaser of land on an agreement 
of sale is, where any of the purchase money 
is unpaid and he is not registered as the 
owner, deemed for the purpose of the Act to 
be a montgagor and the seller a mortgagee. 


In all cases the person primarily liable 
upon a contract under which a lien may arise 
must, as the work is done under the contract, 
retain for the period within which a lien must 
be registered, twenty per cent of the value 
of the work actually done calculated on the 
basis of the contract price or, if there be no 
specific price, on the basis of the work actu- 
ally done. Where such price or value ex- 
ceeds $15,000 only 15 per cent is to be re- 
tained. 

A labourer whose lien is for wages has 
priority to the extent of six weeks’ wages over 
all other liens derived through the same con- 
tractor or sub-contractor on the percentage to 
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be retained, and all such labourers rank equal- 
ly. Every labourer is entitled to enforce a 
lien in respect of a contract or sub-contract 
not completely fulfilled, and may serve a 
notice of motion on the proper parties, re- 
turnable not less than four days after service 
thereof before a judge, that the applicant will, 
on the return of the motion, ask for judgment 
on his claim for lien, registered particulars of 
which must accompany the notice verified by 
affidavit. If the contract has not been completed 
when the labourer makes his claim the percent- 
age is calculated on the value of the work done 
by the contractor or sub-contractor employing 
him. Where the contractor or sub-contractor 
makes default in completing his contract the 
percentage may not be applied, as against a 
labourer claiming a lien, for the completion 
of the contract or for any other purpose. Any 
device by an owner, contractor or sub-con- 
tractor and any payment made for the pur- 
pose of defeating the priority given to a 
labourer for this wages is null and void. 
Provision is made for the registrataon of 
liens in the forms set forth in the schedule to 
the Act. Claim for registration is to be made 
to the Registrar in the Land Titles Office in 
the Land Registration District in which the 
land is situated. A len for wages may be 
registered at any time during the performance 
of the work or within thirty-five days or, in 
the case of wages owing for work in, at, or 
about a mine, within sixty days after the 
last work is done for which the lien is claimed. 
An unregistered lien ceases to exist at the 
expiration of the time allowed for registra- 
tion, and a registered lien at the expiration of 
thirty days after notice to the len-holder, un- 
less before the expiration of that period the 
lien-holder takes proceedings in court to en- 
force his hen. The court or judge may shorten 
the period of thirty days. The taking of 
security or the acceptance of a promissory 
note or bill of exchange for, or the taking of 
acknowledgement of, the claim, or the giving 
of time for payment, or the taking of proceed- 
ings for the recovery of a personal judgment 
for the claim, do not merge, waive pay, satisfy, 
prejudice or destroy the len unless the claim- 
ant agrees in writing that it shall have that 
effect. Where such promissory note or bill 
has been negotiated the lenholder does not 
lose his lien if he holds such note or bill at 
the time of beginning proceedings for enforce- 
ment of his claim or, where proceedings are 
brought by another hen-holder, at the time of 
proving his claim therein. Where the period 
of credit has not expired or there has been 
an extension of time for payment of the claim 
the lien-holder may, nevertheless, if proceed- 
ings are commenced by any other person to 


enforce a lien against the same property, prove 
and obtain payment of his claim. The len- 
holder may inspect the contract or agreement 
at any reasonable time or, if it be not in 
writing, obtain information regarding its 
terms, and may demand of a mortgagee or un- 
paid vendor the terms of a mortgage or 
agreement to purchase and the sums advanced 
and owing. The owner or mortgagee is liable 
for any loss to the lien-holder caused by his 
refusal or neglect or false statement. The 
judge may at any time before or after the 
commencement of proceedings to enforce a 
lien, make an order requiring the owner, mort- 
gagee or vendor or the agent of any of them 
to produce the contract, mortgage or agree- 
ment for inspection. 

As the object of the Act is to enforce hens 
at the least expense the procedure set out in 
the Act for such enforcement is, as far as 
possible of a summary character. The judge 
may consolidate several liens into one cause 
giving its conduct to such plaintiff as he may 
choose. Upon the hearing of the case the 
judge is to decide all questions necessary to 
completely dispose of the case and embody 
the results in a judgment which may direct 
payment forthwith by the person or persons 
primarily liable and execution may be issued 
therefor. Moneys realized by proceedings are 
(a) to be applied in paying the costs of all 
lien-holders of and imcidental to the proceed- 
ings and of registering and proving the hen; 
(6b) six weeks’ wages (if so much be owing) 
to all labourers employed by the owner, con- 
tractor or sub-contractor; (c) amounts owing 
to other lien-holders other than the contractor ; 
(d) the amount owing to the contractor. 
Lien-holders of each class rank equally among 
themselves and the portion of the moneys 
available for distribution to each class is dis- 
tributed pro rata among the lien-holders in 
that class according to the amounts of their 
respective claims as proven. Any balance re- 
maining is payable to the owners or other 
persons entitled thereto. If however, any 
labourer has more than six weeks’ wages owing 
to him the court or judge will cause the extra 
sum to be deducted from any sum coming 
under the distribution of the contractor, sub- 
contractor or owner owing the wages, and to 
be paid to the labourer. An appeal lies to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
from any decision of a court or Judge where 
the amount of the lien or the total amount 
of the lien proved exceeds $200. In cases in- 
volving less than that amount the decision of 
the court or Judge of first instance is final. 
~The judges of the Trial Division of the 
Supreme Court or any two of them may 
make rules and regulations for expediting and 
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facilitating business arising under the Act be- 
fore any Court and for the advancement of 
the interests of the suitors and may prescribe 
a tariff of costs which must be submitted to 
the Legislative Assembly and, until disallowed 
by resolution of the Assembly, it has the same 
force as if enacted in the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act. Pending the provision of such tariff the 
amount of costs is fixed by the judge. 

Proceedings under the old Mechanics’ Lien 
Act are continued notwithstanding its repeal 
by the new Statute. 


Companies Act 


An amendment to the Companies Act re- 
stores a section formerly included in the Act 
but omitted from the revision of 1929, This 
section makes directors of companies lable 
for six months’ wages of employees due for 
services performed while they are directors. 
No director is liable to an action therefor un- 
less the company is sued within ome year 
after the debt becomes due, nor unless such 
director is sued within one year from the time 
when he ceased to be a director, nor unless an 
execution against the company is returned un- 
satisfied in whole or in part. The amount un- 
satisfied in such execution is the amount re- 
coverable with costs from the directors. 


Advance Polls in Elections 
The Town Act and the Village Act were 
amended to provide for advance polls in elec- 
tions. Such polls are to be open for not less 
than two hours on the Friday and Saturday 
of the week preceding the election, or such 
other days as may be directed by the council. 


Mothers’ Allowances 
The Mothers’ Allowance Act was amended 
to provide that a municipality shall not be 
responsible for contributions in respect of an 
allowance unless the husband of the woman 
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to whom it is payable had his home in that 
municipality at the time of his death or com- 
mittal. 

In the event of a dispute arising as to 
where a.man had his home at the time of his 
death or committal, the district court judge 
of any judicial district in which any or part 
of any disputing municipality is situated will 
decide the question and his decision is with- 
out appeal. 

Every municipality liable to the province 
in respect of a mother’s allowance upon the 
last day of March, 1930, continues to be lable 
as long as the woman in respect of whom the 
allowance is made continues to have the quali- 
fications which entitle her to apply for such 
allowance. 


Minimum Wages for Women 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act, 
which came into force on May 1, 1930, makes 
the Act applicable to the whole province in- 
stead of only to the cities and towns men- 
tioned in the Schedule. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs 

The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act is 
amended to provide, among other things, 
that a person operating a motor vehicle dur- 
ing the period of suspension of his driver’s or 
chauffeur’s licence shall be lable upon sum- 
mary conviction flor a first offence to a pen- 
alty of not less than $25 or more than $100 
and costs and also to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding thirty days. For a subsequent 
offence the penalty varies from $100 to $500 
and costs, and imprisonment for not more 
than six months. 

On March 10, the Legislature unanimously 
adopted a resolution relating to unemploy- 
ment insurance, the text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for April at page 362. 


Regulations of Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board 


Additional regulations (33 to 38) have been 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Saskatchewan under the Act of 1980, supple- 
menting Regulations 1 to 32, which were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1930, page 
392. 

Regulation 33 amends the classification of 
industries for the purposes of administration 
in regard to blacksmith shops, painting and 
decorating, and quarries. 

Regulation 34, which was reproduced in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, May, 1930, page 542, relates 
to the minimum “first aid” kit to be main- 
tained in country elevators and in retail lum- 
ber yards outside cities. 

Regulation 35 amends the classification of 
industries by the inclusion of railroad con- 
struction, except bridge building. 
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Regulation 36, amends the classification in 
regard to the builders’ supply industry. 

Regulation 37 amends Regulation 15 by add- 
ing to the list of occupations excluded from 
compensation “newsboys employed in deliver- 
ing newspapers or other publications and news- 
boys selling upon the streets or elsewhere, 
newspapers or other publications.” 

Regulation 38 amends Regulation 15 by 
adding the following clause: “The sale, dis- 
tribution, erection, installation, repair or ser- 
vicing of the apparatus commonly known as 
lightning rods, and all operations in connection 
with what is commonly known as lightning rod 
business in any way connected with the sale, 
distribution, erection, installation, repair or 
servicing of lightning rods apparatus.” 
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ASSISTANCE BY DOMINION GOVERNMENT TO MOVEMENT OF 
CANADIAN COALS 


HE Dominion Government during the 
past month issued four new Orders in 
Council to provide assistance in the move- 
ment of coal produced in Canada. Two other 
orders were issued in 1928, the numbers of 
the series being as follows:—- 

P.C. 439 of 16th March, 1928 (Alberta coal 
to Ontario). 

P.C. 539 of 30th March, 1928 (Maritime 
coal to Quebec and Ontario). 

P.C. 1256 of 5th June, 1930 (utilization of 
lignite coal in Saskatchewan). 

P.C. 1268 of 5th June, 1930 (test movement 
of Alberta coal). 

P.C. 1399 of 14th June, 1930 (use of Cana- 
dian coal in Manitoba). 

P.C. 1400 of 14th June, 1930 (interprovincial 
movement of Canadian coal). 

Under P.C. 439, 32,064 net tons were moved 
from Alberta to Ontario from April 15 to 
July 15, 1928; 37,148 net tons from January 
15 to July 31, 1929; and 19,612 net tons from 
December 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930. (The 
latter movement continues until July 31, 1980). 

Under PC. 539, a total of 150,812 net 
tons of maritime coal have been moved under 
the all-rail rate of $3 per ton to the Province 
of Quebec. Water-borne coal to St. Lawrence 
points, transferred by rail to points in Que- 
bee and Ontario where foreign coals compete, 
amounted to 584,593 net tons. (The move- 
ment under this Order continues until March 
31, 1931,) 

The following account of the circumstances 
which suggested the adoption of the policy of 
federal aid in the movement of Canadian coal 
has been prepared by Mr. F. G. Neate, secre- 
tary of the Dominion Fuel Board. 
Assistance to Movement of Western Coals 

The Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the 
Interior and of Mines, has announced that 
the Dominion Government will render sub- 
stantial assistance to the movement of west- 
ern Canadian coals into home markets where 
coals imported from the United States have 
long held an advantage in competition with 
the native coals of Canada. 

An Order in Council has extended for an- 
other year the special freight rate of $6.75 
per ton for the transportation of Alberta coals 
to the Province of Ontario where for the 
past three years coals moved from Alberta 
under this reduced rate have been replacing 
United States anthracite. This movement 
has for its object the furnishing of practical 
means for determining the lowest freight costs 
sonsistent with economic practice at which 


the coals can move and at the same time 
encourages the use of Albert coals as a house- 
hold fuel in Ontario. 

Another Order in Council opens the way 
for Alberta and southeastern British Columbia 
coals to strengthen their position in the 
markets of Manitoba. Although the Mani- 
toba markets are geographically within the 
compass of those Canadian coal mines, United 
States coals from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia aided by extremely low rates for 
water transportation to the head of Lake 
Superior have been able to undersell the 
Canadian coals in such an important in- 
dustrial market as the Greater Winnipeg area, 
and this market absorbs close to ninety per 
cent of the coals sold for industrial consump- 
tion in Manitoba. The assistance given re- 
specting Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia and which is to apply from June 
Ist, 1930, to May 31st, 1931, provides for a 
reduction of one-eighth of a cent per ton 
per mile from the regular freight rates on 
coal shipments for industrial consumption and 
consigned to competitive points in Manitoba. 
The amount of the reduction is payable 
directly to the railways by the Government 
with a view to protecting the railways from 
any loss that may be incurred. Based on the 
distances of the different coal mines from 
Winnipeg the ton mileage reduction in freight 
rates means that the net freight cost to the 
shipper for sending western coals to that 
market will be reduced by amounts varying 
from $1 to $1.20 per ton, and this it is ex- 
pected will remove the obstacles to the use 
of these coals in Manitoba. 

In like manner the Government has ren- 
dered aid to the lignite coal industry of Sas- 
katchewan. An Order in Council to be 
effective from June 1, 1930, to May 31, 1931, 
provides that the Government will pay 50 
cents per ton of the freight rates on Sas- 
katchewan lignite coal shipped to competitive 
points in Manitoba and used for industrial 
purposes, and by similar authority assistance 
is given to the transportation of carbonized 
lignite briquettes, during the same _period,. 
consigned to competitive points in Manitoba 
and used for both domestic and industrial 
purposes. In the case of the briquettes the 
reduction is one-fifth of a cent per ton per 
mile from the regular freight rates but is. 
not to exceed 50 cents per ton. In recent 
years boiler equipment has been designed to. 
burn efficiently and economically the lignite 
coals of Saskatchewan which increases con~ 
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siderably the prospects of utilizing them as 
industrial fuel. The Government has been 
interested for some considerable time in the 
question of carbonizing and briquetting lg- 
nite coals for domestic use and recently com- 
mercial interests have established a carboniz- 
ing and briquetting industry in Saskatchewan. 


Nova Scotia’s Coa! Markets 


The Nova Scotia coal industry is finding 
markets which absorb a yearly output of about 
7,000,000 tons, and when it is recalled that pro- 
duction only slightly exceeded 5,000,000 tons 
a few years ago and that the advance was ac- 
complished during a difficult period for the 
extension of coal markets the achievement re- 
flects not only physical stability within the in- 
dustry but also enterprise in the important 
matter of selling the output. Trade conditions 
in the coal industry throughout the world have 
been most unsatisfactory for some years past 
owing to a number of causes. One of these is 
over-production of coal; another the use of 
hydro-electric energy, oil and natural gas in 
place of coal; and a third a decrease in coal 
consumption as a result of economics in the 
utilization of coal itself. These conditions are 
felt in Canada as well as elsewhere because all 
of them have prevailed here. Furthermore, the 
Canadian coal industry has had to meet power- 
ful competition from United States coals in 
the markets of central Canada. Against this 
competition Nova Scotia has progressed not- 
ably in obtaining and consolidating markets 
which absorb an increasing output of her coal 
mines. 


According to statistics the annual consump- 
tion of coal in the three Maritime Provinces 
at the present time amounts to about 4,400,000 
tons and of this consumption about five per 
cent is imported. Exports outside of Canada 
of Nova Scotia coal are less than half a million 
tons. Of utmost importance, therefore, to that 
coal industry is the St. Lawrence market which 
now accounts for sales of Nova Scotia coal to 
the extent of about 2,500,000 tons a year. This 
market for Nova Scotia coals has existed for 
more than thirty years, and an outstanding 
feature in its history, at least from a business 
point of view, was the recovery from the situ- 
ation in 1920 when the Maritime coals were all 
but eliminated by United States competition. 
Figures for the year 1920 show that Nova 
Scotia shipped only 13,400 tons up the St. 
Lawrence that year. That the task of recover- 
ing the lost ground was well carried out and 
progress made despite trying conditions is 
proved by present yearly sales, as quoted 
above, of 2,500,000 tons. 
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Nova Scotia coals have now a wider range 
of distribution in Quebec and Ontario than 
at any previous time. New industrial markets 
have been opened, for instance those on the 
Saguenay river and in the mining Sections in 
the northerly parts of both provinces. The as- 
sistance granted by the Federal Government’s 
Order in Council on rail shipments inland from 
St. Lawrence ports, and on shipments trans- 
ported wholly by rail from Nova Scotia to 
Quebec when navigation is not practicable, is 
a further means of enabling coal sales to be 
made against foreign competition at points 
whose distance from the ports and the conse- 
quent cost of transportation to them formerly 
left Nova Scotia coals at a disadvantage in 
the matter of price. Since March, 1928, when 
the test rates were authorized by Order in 
Council, the reduction of one-fifth of a cent 
per ton per mile from the regular freight rate 
on rail transportation inland from St. Law- 
rence ports has been applied to the movement 
of 295,000 tons of Nova Scotia coal, of which 
slightly over 200,000 tons were moved during 
1929. 

Before the test rates were authorized trans- 
portation of the coal to central Canada was 
practically confined to the season when the St. 
Lawrence was open for navigation, that is, 
there was little or no winter movement. The 
$3.00 test rate applicable during the closed 
season of navigation, on rail shipments from 
Nova Scotia to the Province of Quebec, ac- 
counted during the winter of 1928-29 for the 
movement of 85,000 tons of coal. This aid 
toward avoiding seasonal interruption in trans- 
portation has had a beneficial bearing on in- 
dustrial conditions at the mines. 

Prospects of increasing markets seem well 
assured when consideration is given to the ef- 
forts being made to further the utilization of 
Canadian coals in central Canada and to the 
steady expansion of industry going on there. 
The fact that Nova Scotia possesses a wealth 
of raw materials and is a great steel manufac- 
turing centre sooner or later must be the means 
of attracting other industries which will in- 
crease the demand for coal in the immediate 
home market of the mines, The coal mines 
have reserves sufficient for expansion of out- 
put considerably over present production. Ex- 
cellent harbours supply facilities for both ex- 
port and domestic trade. If taken only with 
the natural growth of Canada these factors 
should mean growing markets for the coal. 





The Province of Quebec Safety League re- 
cently published Safety Leaflet No. 30, en- 
titled: “Can the smaller plants dispense witb 
Safety Organization?” 
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CONDITIONS AT THE COLLIERIES AT WESTVILLE, 
PICTOU COUNTY, N.S. 


Report of Provincial Royal Commission 


‘ie the Lasour Gazerte for April, page 450, 

reference was made to the investigation of 
a commission appointed to deal with condi- 
tions in the coal mines of the Intercolonial 
Coal Mining Company Limited at Westville, 
Pictou County, Nova Scotia, giving the text 
of the principal sections of the agreement as 
to wages and working conditions entered into 
by the company and its employees as a re- 
sult of the inquiry of the Commissioner, RS. 
McLellan, K.C., of Sydney, N.S. On April 
28, the Commissioner made his final report 
and during June it was issued by the pro- 
vincial authorities. 

The commission, issued June 27, 1929, author- 
ized an inquiry into:— 

1. Wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
ment at the collieries of the Intercolonial 
Coal Company at Westville, in the County 
of Pictou. 

2. Conditions affecting mine workers while 
in the course of their employment. 

3. All such other conditions and matters, 
whether of the kind hereinbefore mentioned 
or not, which directly or indirectly affect 
the operation of these collieries that may be 
brought before the Commissioner. 

The report relates the proceedings and 
hearing of evidence between August 15 and 
October 3, 1929, which were followed by con- 
ferences between the representatives of the 
company and the employees, resulting in the 
agreement as to wages and working conditions 
as mentioned above. The report then deals 
with the grievances of the employees brought 
up by the Mine Workers Union of Canada, 
Local No. 50. 

On the question of the recognition of the 
union, the Commissioner found that the 
greatest cause of difficulty between the com- 
pany and the employees was the refusal of 
the management to accept the principle of 
collective bargaining and to recognize the 
union, although at the time of the inquiry 
practically all the employees eligible were 


members of it; but that the result of the in- 
quiry had been such recognition and the sign- 
ing of an agreement and the thorough dis- 
cussion of matters in dispute between the 
two parties. 

Evidence was taken as to operation of 
the mine and as to allegations that provisions 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act were not 
being observed. The points covered were: 
underground supervision, defective lamps, 
travelling slopes, mine cars, stemming clay, 
allotment of work, rock dusting, supply and 
distribution of timber, ventilation, etc. On 
each point the Commissioner recommended 
that the management give closer attention to 
and adequately provide for the repair and 
maintenance of the mine and its equipment 
and the materials and equipment supplied to 
the miners with a view to the safety and con- 
venience of the men in their work, in using 
the travelling slopes, etc., as well as the more 
efficient operation of the mine. On discrim- 
ination in allotment of work, the Commis- 
sioner felt that this was due to the company’s 
policy in refusing to recognize the union, 
leading the employees to believe it was not 
in their interest to support the union. With 
reference to enforcement of the mining laws, 
the Commissioner also recommended “ that 
the Deputy Inspector of Mines for this dis- 
trict satisfy himself by a thorough personal 
inspection of these mines as to whether or 
not the provisions of the Act are being com- 
plied with and use the authority of his office 
to ensure to the Westville miners all the pro- 
tection and safeguards designed and intended 
for them by the laws of this Province ”. 

Regarding the possibility of developing new 
mines, the Commissioner stiated that he was 
unable to make a report or recommendation, 
but referred to the need for new develop- 
ments on account of the exhaustion of coal 
areas now being mined in Pictou County 
and to the possibilities of this being done by 
operators with large capital. 


Coal Statistics for Canada for First Quarter of 1930 


The quarterly report on coal and coke 
statistics for Canada for the first three months 
of 1930, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, contains the following summary :— 

Coal mined in Canada during the first quar- 
ter of 1980 amounted to 3,971,808 tons, a de- 


crease of 14 per cent from the output of 4,622,- 
728 tons for the first three months of 1929. 
Compared with the first quarter five-year aver- 
age, there was a decrease of approximately 2 
per cent during the period under review. 
Bituminous coal produced during January, 
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February and March totalled 2,704,147 tons, 
sub-bituminous 162,612 tons, and lignite 1,105,- 
049 tons. Saskatchewan was the only province 
to record an increase in output over the first 
quarter of last year. 

Alberta’s output of 1,689,324 tons was 41 per 
cent of the total Canadian production and re- 
corded a decrease of 9.5 per cent from the first 
quarter five-year average. Nova Scotia’s total 
of 1,513,415 tons and Saskatchewan’s total 
of 174,531 tons were respectively, 11 per cent 
and 17 per cent higher than the quarterly five- 
year average. British Columbia mines pro- 
duced 581,880 tons, a decrease of 14 per cent 
from the 1925-1929 first-quarter average. New 
Brunswick’s production was slightly higher 
than the five-year average. 

Imports of coal into Canada during January, 
February and March were 2 per cent less than 
during the first quarter of 1929, and amounted 
to 3,308,644 tons consisting of 3,196,982 tons 
from the United States, 104,526 tons from Great 
Britain, 7,136 tons from Russia, and 10 tons 
from Newfoundland. 

Anthracite imports totalled 977,606 tons, in- 
cluding 870,247 tons from the United States, 
100,223 tons from Great Britain, and 7,136 tons 
from Russia. Bituminous coal received during 


the period totalled 2,325,338 tons, consisting of 
2,321,025 tons from the United States, 4,303 
tons from Great Britain and a small shipment 
from Newfoundland. 


Canadian coal exported during January, Feb- 
ruary and March amounted to 152,987 tons 
as compared with 240,113 tons in the same 
period of 1929. Exports through the ports of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and On- 
tario totalled 58,829 tons as against 97,607 tons 
during the first quarter of 1929, while Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia ports cleared 94,158 tons as compared 
with 142,506 tons in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada during the period, computed from out- 
put, imports and exports data, was 7,127,475 
tons or 8 per cent lower than the tonnage for 
the first quarter of 1929. 


The usual seasonal variation was shown in 
employment in Canadian coal mines; the aver- 
age number of men employed in January was 
30,839, in February 29,275, and in March 26,- 
978, The average tonnage raised per man dur- 
ing the period was 138 tons, making an aver- 
age output per man-day of 2.44 tons. 


Number of Employees in the Coal Mines of Canada by Provinces 

















January, 1930 February, 1930 March, 1930 
Province Under- Under- Under- 
Surface | ground Total Surface ground Total | Surface | ground Total 
INOVa SCOta be ese «00s 065 2,294 11,034 13, 328 2,301 10, 896 13,197 2, 269 10,914 13,183 
New Brunswick............ 124 484 608 125 487 612 123 470 593 
Saskatchewan.............. 138 584 722 131 497 628 113 388 501 
LSC ac a 2,665 8,375 11,046 Date 1310 9,782 2, 224 6, 367 8,591 
British Columbia. ....4 «65. 1,491 3, 650 5,141 1,458 3,598 5, 056 1,184 2,926 4,116 
Canada tnx... .iay ss oh 6,712 24,127 30,839 6,427 22,848 29,275 5,913 21,065 26,978. 





MINING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929 j 


aD HE annual report of the British Columbia 

Bureau of Mines, recently published, 
gives a statistical review of the mineral indus- 
try of that province during 1929. It details the 
progress of mining development and prospect- 
ing, the tables indicating the mineral produc- 
tion by districts and divisions during the year, 
together with comparative figures for previous 
years. Included also are the reports of the 
resident mining engineers, and the reports of 
the inspectors of mines. 

The provincial mineralogist states that the 
steady progress that had characterized mining 
in the province in recent years was again shown 
in 1929. During the year the mining industry 
established a new high record in the gross 
value of mineral production, which amounted 
to $68,245,443. This figure is $2,872,860 greater 


than the value of the output in 1928, or 4.4 per 
cent, while it is 1.6 per cent higher than the 
previous record production in 1926. 

The tonnage of metalliferous ore mined in 
the Province during the year was 6,977,681 
tons, as compared with 6,241,310 tons in 1928, 
an increase of 11.8 per cent. This increase was 
almost entirely due to larger tonnages mined 
at the Sullivan and Britannia mines. Slightly 
lower-grade ore was handled at these proper- 
ties, so that the metal production from them 
was approximately the same as in 1928. The 
average gross value of the ore mined in the 
Province in 1929 was approximately $7.35 a 
ton, as compared with $7.75 a ton in 1928. 

The mineral production of the province is 
divided into four classes—metal-mining, coal- 
mining, structural materials, and miscellaneons 
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metals and minerals. Of these, the first class 
is by far the most important, with a produc- 
tion for 1929 valued at $51,293,570 (including 
placer gold). This is followed by coal, with 
an output valued at $11,256,260, and struc- 
tural materials and miscellaneous metals and 
minerals, totalling together $5,695,613. By 
value, the various products of the mineral 
industry produced in 1929 are ranked in the 
following order: Copper, lead, coal, zinc, sil- 
ver, structural materials, gold, miscellaneous 
metals and minerals. 


The quantity of copper produced was 101,- 
483,857 pounds, which is a new high record and 
the first time that the output has been in 
excess of 100,000,000 pounds; the valuation at 
$18,375,682: is also a record figure. 

The output of lead in 1929 was 302,346,268 
pounds, or only slightly less than in 1928. 
Owing to a higher market price for lead, the 
value of production at $15,269,696 was more 
than a million dollars greater than in the 
preceding year. 

The output of zinc in 1929 was 172,096,841 
pounds, valued at $9,268,792, which compares 
with 181,763,147 pounds, valued at $9,984,613 
in 1928. A record output of zinc in 1929 was 
expected but it was stated that curtailment of 
mining operations at some properties and the 
storage of zine concentrates by others in the 
last two months of the year reduced the esti- 
mated figure considerably. 

The production value of lode gold in 1929 
amounted to $3,004,419 as compared with 
$3,888,097 in 1928, a decrease of 22.7 per cent. 
The decrease was attributed chiefly to a lower 
production from the Premier mine. 


Placer-gold output also decreased, the value 
being recorded at $118,711 as compared with 
$143,208 in 1928—a decline of 17.1 per cent. 

Structural materials produced in 1929 were 
valued at $3,921,768 an increase as compared 
with 1928 of $518,082, or 15 per cent. 

The output of miscellaneous metals and 
minerals continued to show in 1929 the rapid 
growth that has characterized this branch of 
the industry in recent years. A value of $1,- 
773,845 was recorded for 1929, as compared with 
$905,354 in 1928 and $459,514 in 1927. The 
output has therefore been approximately 
doubled in each of the last two years. Con- 
tinued expansion of this branch of the indus- 
try is expected, as there are many deposits of 
such materials that will gradually be utilized in 
provincial industries. 

The coal production for the year is valued 
at $11,256,260, as compared with $12,633,150 in 
1928, a decrease of $1,376,890, or 10-9 per cent. 
The decrease was general] in all districts in the 
Province. It is stated that the decline in 
coal output does not indicate a lessened fuel 
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consumption in the Province, but shows the 
further inroads being made in the provincial 
coal industry by imported fuel-oil and im- 
ported coal, the latter particularly from Al- 
berta. 

Labour and Employment 


During 1929, the total number of workers 
employed in the mineral industry was 15,565. 
Of this number, 5,028 were employed in or 
about coal mines; 4,978 in lode mining; 2,948 
in smelters; 966 in concentrators; 492 in 
quarries; 544 in structural material plants; 
341 in placer mining; and 268 in miscellaneous 
mineral work. In coal mining there were 
2,033 employed underground and 714 above 
ground. 

The collieries were practically free from 
labour disputes during the year, the only lost 
time being due to lack of trade. The mines 
on Vancouver Island lost about 20 per cent 
of working days through this cause. In the 
Nicola-Princeton district, the different col- 
leries worked from 84 to 90 per cent of the 
working days, averaging for the district about 
88 per cent of the working days. The mines 
in the East Kootenay district worked from 
72 per cent at the lowest to 87 per cent at 
the highest of the working days during the 
year—an average for the whole district of 
about 77 per cent of the time. 

Accidents—During 1929 there were 12 fatal 
accidents in and around coal mines as com- 
pared with 14 for 1928.- Of these, 6 were 
caused by falls of rock and 6 by mine cars 
and haulage. The ratio of fatal accidents 
per 1,000 persons employed was 2-38, as com- 
pared with 2-64 in 1928. In 1927 the ratio 
was 2-10; in 1926, 1-88; in 1925, 1-10; in 
1924, 1-66; in 1923, 7-32; in 1922, 4-66: in 
1921, 1-45; in 1920, 2-67; the average for the 
ten-year period being 2-86. The number of 
fatal accidents per 1,000,000 tons produced 
during 1929 was 5-33; during 1928 the fatali- 
ties per 1,000,000 tons mined was 5:54; in 
1927, 4-48; in 1926, 4-3; in 1925, 2-45: in 
1924, 4-52; in 1923, 1-76; in 1922, 12-01: in 
1921, 3:98; 1920, 6:30; the average for the 
ten-year period being 6-76 per 1,000,000 tons 
of coal mined. 

There were 14 fatal accidents during the 
year in and about metalliferous mines. This 
is the same total as the previous year. Ac- 
cording to causes, the accidents were listed 
as follows: Falls into chutes, 4; falls of 
ground, 4; haulage, 3; and blasting, 3. The 
tonnage mined per fatal accident was 498,406 
in 1929 as compared with 445,807 in 1928. 
The tonnage mined per fatal accident during 
the last ten-year period was 433,624. 

Mine Rescue and First Aid—The chief in- 
spector of mines reported that during the year 
there were five prosecutions for infractions of 
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the Coal Mines Regulation Act and special 
rules, all of which resulted in convictions. He de- 
scribes the first aid and accident prevention 
work, and states the results of the mine rescue 
and first aid competitions. Regular training 
in the use of self-contained rescue apparatus 
was carried on during the year by experienced 
crews of the government rescue stations at 
Nanaimo, Cumberland and Fernie, and a large 
number of men went through the training 
course to qualify for certificates in this work. 
All the larger operating companies have car- 
ried on or inaugurated accident-prevention 


work during the year. In the case of the 
larger mines a safety-first engineer devotes 
all his time to the promotion of safety 
methods of performing the work both under 
ground and above. 

During the year mine-air samples were 
taken in all mines where it was thought neces- 
sary to ascertain the conditions of the at- 
mosphere. The samples were sent to the 
Mines Branch, Ottawa, for analysis, and only 
in a few cases was the oxygen content found 
to be below normal, no appreciable amount 
of noxious gases being found. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


HE sixty-second annual report of the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries (Mar- 
ine Branch) recently published, contains a de- 
tailed review of its varied activities during 
the fiscal year 1928-29. Included in the pub- 
lication are comprehensive reports of agencies, 
harbour commissions, the Board of Steamboat 
Inspection, Canadian Government Merchant, 
Marine, shipbuilding operations, activities of 
Hydrographic Service, Lloyd’s returns, Meteo- 
rological Services, pilotage, radio branch oper- 
ations, St. Lawrence ship channel, etc. General 
statistics are also presented showing shipbuild- 
ing activities in various countries. These in- 
dicate that in 1928 Great Britain and Ireland 
contributed 53.6 per cent of the world ship- 
building. 

As regards the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine, it was stated that the net oper- 
ating loss for 1928 was $1,209,083 as compared 
with $720,735 for 1927. This adverse showing 
was attributed largely to reduction in rates, in- 
creased competition on certain routes, the Ant- 
werp strike during the summer months, and re- 
duced buying power in South Wales due to 
the limited coal mining operations. Study is 
being given to the reorganization of certain 
services looking to securing better results in 
future. 

A statement is given showing the operations 
of the chief Canadian shipbuilding plants in 
1928. Tabular statistics indicate that the total 
number of vessels built in Canada and re- 
gistered in 1928 was 3438. These had a gross 
tonnage of 32,684. The total number of sailing 
vessels on the registry books of the Dominion 
as at December, 31, 1928, was 3,337, and the 
gross tonnage of such ships was 525,754. On 
the same date there were 5,308 registered 
steamships in Canada with a gross tonnage of 
1,533,810. It is estimated that 44,872 men and 
boys, inclusive of masters, were employed on 
ships registered in Canada during the year 1928. 

Masters and Seamen Branch—dAccording to 
the report of the superintendent of the Mas- 


ters and Seamen Branch, navigation schools 
were in operation at Saint John, N.B., at 
Halifax and Yarmouth, NS., at Quebec, P.Q,, 
at Prince Rupert, B.C., and at Kingston, Ont., 
and marine lectures were delivered at Colling- 
wood, Ont., and at Vancouver, B.C. Examin- 
ations for masters’ and mates’ certificates were 
held at Halifax, Yarmouth and North Sydney, 
NS., at Borden, P.EL., at Saint John, N.B., 
at Quebec and Montreal, P.Q., at Ottawa, 
Kingston, Midland, Toronto, Collingwood, 
Port Arthur and Kenora, Ont., at Selkirk and 
Winnipeg, Man., at Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria, B.C. There were issued during 
the year, 34 masters’, 6 mates’, and 11 second 
mates’ sea-going certificates of competency ; 
83 masters’ and 120 mates’ coasting certifi- 


cates of competency; 39 masters’ and 78 
mates’ inland waters certificates of com- 
petency; 28 masters’ and 12 mates’ minor 


inland waters certificates of competency, and 
40 masters’ temporary certificates. There were 
28,748 seamen shipped, and 25,763 seamen 
were discharged at sea ports. 

Pilotage—The report of the pilotage direc- 
tor covers the various districts in which pilots 
operate. On March 31, 1929, pilots and appren- 
tices numbered as follows:—District of Quebec, 
4§ pilots and 19 apprentices; District of Mon- 
treal, 58 pilots and 19 apprentices; District of 
Saint John, 11 pilots and 2 apprentices; Dis- 
trict of Halifax, 20 pilots and 3 apprentices; 
District of Sydney, 17 pilots and no appren- 
tices. The gross earnings of pilots in these 
districts during the period under review were 
as follows: District of Quebec, $304,590.95 ; 
district of Montreal, $329,282.72; district of 
Saint John, $54,843; district of Halifax, $102,- 
929.53: district of Sydney, $60,360.35. In all 
these districts there is a pension fund for 
pilots and a percentage (5 per cent at Montreal 
and Halifax, 7 per cent at Quebec, 12 per cent 
at Saint John, and 15 per cent at Sydney) is 
deducted from gross earnings and placed in the 
respective funds. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1929 
Tenth Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


HE tenth annual report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, recently pub- 
lished, reviews industrial conditions in the 
Province during the fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 81, 1929 and outlines the activities of 
the department in the administration of the 
legislation under its jurisdiction, including the 
following Acts: the Sanitary and Hoisting En- 
gineers’ Act; the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act; the Employment Agencies Act; 
The Steam Boiler Act; the Apprenticeship 
Act. The operations of the Ontario Govern- 
ment Offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada are also described. 

Citing the employment index number pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the report emphasizes the increase in employ- 
ment in the province during the fiscal year 
1929, pointing out that for the four years 
ending in 1929 progress in this respect was un- 
interrupted, each month showing an advance 
as compared with the same month of the 
previous year, while on October 1, 1929, the 
index number reached its maximum of 128.4 
or 8 points higher than in the same amount 
of 1928. Referring to the new base of 100 for 
the calendar year 1926, adopted in connection 
with the employment index by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the report points out 
that on this basis the volume of employment 
for the fiscal year 1929 would be represented 
by an index number of 122.7 as compared 
with 112.6 for 1928, or an advance of 10.1 
points. The expansion reported on May 1, 
1929, was the greatest on record, indicating an 
addition of 22,355 persons to the working forces 
of the firms reporting, bringing the index 
number more than 13 points higher than at 
May 1, 1928. The increased activity at this 
time was most pronounced in manufacturing, 
especially iron and steel, construction and 
transportation. As compared with 1928, the 
greatest advance in the index number for 
the year 1929 was in the services group, which 
gained over 21 points. The increase in tourist 
traffic during the summer and autumn ac- 
counted largely for this activity affecting the 
hotel and restaurant division, and from July 
1 to October 1, the index number remained 
above 160. 

Factory Inspection—The Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch reported greater industrial activity 
during 1929 than in any year since 1920. A 
total of 17,944 inspections and visits were 
made by the inspectors, and in the factories, 
mercantile establishments and office buildings 
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inspected 319,646 persons were employed, as 
compared with 313,595 in 1928. Altogether, 
6,839 orders relating to various requirements 
of the Factory Shop and Office Building Act 
were issued. It was necessary to take pro- 
ceedings against two firms for violation of the 
Act, fines being imposed in both cases. Re- 
ports of 1,277 violations of Acts in the enforce- 
ment of which the inspectors have a responsi- 
bility were submitted, the majority of which 
were due to negligence in connection with 
orders of the Minimum Wage Board. In addi- 
tion there were 120 complaints received dur- 
ing the year. Upon investigation, 58 were up- 
held, 43 were not upheld, 17 are pending in- 
vestigation, and 20 did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the branch. Of the total num- 
ber of complaints, the chief causes were as 
follows: hours of labour, 36; overtime, 15; 
ventilation, 11, lavatories, 10; heat, 8; sani- 
tation, 6. There were 1,496 permits issued for 
overtime and other reasons. 

Employment—The accompanying tables 
show the number of employees by sex and 
age in industrial and mercantile establishments 
and office buildings, together with hours of 
work, during 1928 and 1929. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 


Employees 1929 1928 
Malesover. 1625, 3 eontaa abso neine 240,173 226,331 
Males 14-163 fob te Sees os asa 653 556 
emales over liek bs sleek sed. tee 75,557 81,737 
Bomales, 14-16% 5. ei. nda 3,263 4,971 
Children under 14 dismissed....... 5 24 
319, 646 313,595 
HOURS OF LABOUR IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 
Number 
Males of 
Employees 
45 hoursiper weeks. /Asie . teed «se eekees 88, 855 
50,hours: por week... eee. Sek see Bee aoe 59 918 
od Nours perweek.eer see Coe ere 40,338 
58shours per sweek+. 2... fe. « hides ate eeio sh «aloe. 5,719 
60 hoursiper weok.:<:.. swe<st nae acnene te nee elas s 25,946 
Females 
45’ hours per week. \4.'. cae votes: deem tra tlste cee 43,176 
50; hours: per week®3. 3.5. sien ores cok eedeank 18,118 
54, ours per Week... scala o aetsdetes oh ieee eins 6 Ghee 7,567 
58 hours periwieekwe et... Senile. hiceidels wide cee 916 
GOshoursiper: week fee cyem sea: oat Oe ovules tel vouine 3,931 


In addition to the numbers in the above 
table there were also 25,162 employees, male 
and female, working approximately 50 hours 
per week. 
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The Examiner of Reports and Designs who 
is attached to the Factory Inspection Branch, 
and whose duty it is to examine all plans for 
new buildings to be used for factories, shops 
and office buildings, and for alterations to 
such existing buildings reported that during 
1929 the number of plans submitted and the 
value of buildings represented were consider- 
ably in excess of any previous year. In 1929 
the value of such building was $36,588,950 as 
compared with $32,614,300 in 1928; and $8,- 
250,000 in 1924. The safety factor in the 
proper planning of stairways is emphasized as 
follows: “The proper planning of a stairways 
is an important factor in a building demanding 
the most careful consideration, as records show 
that a surprisingly large number of accidents 
occur through falls on stairs, ‘Winders’ in 
stairs lead almost invariably to falls and, al- 
though the use of them has been condemned 
by all competent authorities for years, they 
still appear in plans of important buildings.” 

Accidents—In dealing with accidents to in- 
dustrial workers, the report of the chief in- 
spector of factories reports 7,083 which oc- 
curred within his jurisdiction during the year. 
Of this number, 63 were fatal, as compared 
with 35 fatalities out of a total of 5,809 accid- 
ents in 1928. Of the total of 63 fatal accidents 
10 were caused by falls; 9 by falling sub- 
stances; 6 by explosions and 6 by burns. Non- 
fatal accidents showed an increase of 1,274 as 
compared with 1928. The chief inspector 
comments as follows on accidents: “It is 
claimed that ninety-five per cent of all acci- 
dents in factories and workshops can be 
placed in two categories; those caused by a 
lack of proper safeguards and good house- 
keeping and those caused by inattention on 
the part of the worker. It is estimated that 
hundreds of accidents occur to workers tend- 
ing machines whose minds are probably cen- 
tered on illness at home or some other un- 
easiness of mind that causes unhappiness. But 
even those accidents can be almost eliminated 
if employers would put into operation all the 
known devices for making a machine reason- 
ably safe.” 

Employment Service —That “the fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1929, was the best, judged 
from an employment standpoint, since the 
Ontario Employment Services were organized 
in 1916” is the declaration of the general super- 
intendent in his annual review which is incor- 
porated in the report. It is stated that during 
the year work was more plentiful in the pro- 
vince than ever before, and the industrial 
activity was reflected in the increased num- 
ber of workers asked for by employers and 
in the increased number of placements made 
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by the Service. The vacancies listed with 
26 offices of the Service totalled 156,995 in 
1926: 159,729 in 1927: 175,870, in 1928; and 
182,620 in 1929. This increase in the number 
of vacancies was paralled by an increase in 
the number of applications, the figures for 
1928 and 1929 being 212,422 and 223,600. These 
parallel increases were regarded as indicating 
that the Public Employment Service is not 
only maintaining the confidence of employers 
but that its usefulness is being fully appre- 
ciated by the workers. The placements also 
increased each year from 185,331 in 1926 to 
159,519 in 1929. The latter figure represents 
the highest point reached in any year since 
the offices were opened. Two thirds of the 
jobs, 102,473, were of more than one week’s 
duration; the remainder, 57,046, were of a 
casual nature. 

In the Handicap Section of the Toronto 
office (where employment opportunities are 
looked after on behalf of disabled ex-service 
men and others crippled by injuries) 3,820 
placements were made, of which 1,000 were of 
a regular nature and 2,820 for casual work. 
This total shows an increase of approximately 
11 per cent as compared with 1928, and 87 
per cent of the men placed were disabled ex- 
soldiers, There were altogether 804 new ap- 
plicants. 

Private Employment Agencies—When the 
public employment service was organized in 
Ontario in 1916 there were 99 private em- 
ployment agencies in the province. This 
number has been reduced to 14. These pri- 
vate agencies are licensed under the Ontario 
Employment Agencies Act, and are under the 
supervision of the Department of Labour. 
During 1929 these 14 private employment 
agencies reported a total of 41,786 placements. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—In ex- 
plaining the protection afforded to employers 
in efficiency and to the public in safety, the 
Board of Examiners of Stationary and Hoist- 
ing Engineers outlines the system whereby 
such engineers are licensed and graded accord- 
ing to degree of technical knowledge and 
practical proficiency. In this respect, the 
Board sets forth the benefit of the system as 
follows: “ Engineers of the higher grades only 
are qualified for posts involving the greater 
responsibility and consequently higher re- 
muneration, while the engineers in the lower 
grades have opportunity for improving their 
status through experience, study and examina- 
tion. The graded certificate is a guide to 
employers in the choice of men to take 
charge of their power plants, and there is 
among them a tendency to employ men hold- 
ing certificates of higher grade than is re- 
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quired by the Act in order to secure a high 
degree of efficiency and economy. Greater 
safety is secured for the general public in the 
protection of life and property.” 

During the fiscal year 1929 a total of 16,037 
certificates were issued by the Board, as com- 
pared with 16,625 in 1928. Of this number 
1,705, or 332 more than last year, were issued 
upon examination, 26 were provisional cer- 
tificates, 34 duplicate and 124 were plant 
owners’ registration certificates. All of these 
showed advances over last year, the decrease 
occurring in the renewal of certificates which 
numbered 14,149 as compared with 15,085. 
The candidates examined totalled 2,055, an 
increase of 204 over last year, and ex- 
aminations for 727 of these were held at the 
office of the Board in Toronto, the balance 
of 1,328 being examined at convenient centres 
throughout the Province. Of the 2,055 can- 
didates, 1,094 wrote the examination for 
fourth class; 407 for third; 1389 for second; 56 
for first class certificates; 164 for hoisting and 
195 for portable engineers’ certificates. The 
net revenue of the Board for the year 
amounted to $24,830.77 as compared with 
$23,474.02 or an increase of $1,356.75. 

Steam Boiler Branch—A continued in- 
crease in every division of the work of the 
Steam Boiler Branch was reported for the 
year 1929. Special activity was indicated in 
the increased number of pressure vessels con- 
structed from designs approved by the 
Branch, a total of 831, or 249 more than last 
year. Consequently a greater number of 
drawings and specifications were surveyed and 
registered, 624 as compared with 567. The 
number of pressure vessels inspected when 
repaired, sold or exchanged, including 763 
annual inspections of boilers and pressure 
vessels, totalled 1,636 as compared with 1,566 
in 1928 and altogether 3,862 certificates were 
issued during the year. This general increase 
in the volume of work of the Branch resulted 
im an increased revenue, which amounted to 
$25,167.15 as compared with $22,152 for the 
previous year. 

Apprenticeship Branch—Included in the 
Department’s report is the first annual review 
of the Apprenticeship Branch which details 
the work involved in putting into operation 
the Apprenticeship Act. In reviewing the ad- 
ministrative work of this branch the report 
states that in addition to the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship, Mr. A. W. Crawford, B.Sc., 
five district inspectors and one assistant district 
inspector have been appointed to organize 
the work in the larger centres and co-operate 
with local advisory committees in carrying 


out the provisions of the Act and Regula- 
tions. A survey of the building trades has 
been undertaken for the purpose of securing 
the registration of all minors employed in 
designated trades and various means have 
been taken to inform employers and the gen- 
eral public of the requirements of the Ap- 
prenticeship Act and Regulations, and the 
work that has been accomplished by this 
Branch. Requests for such information have 
been received from all parts of the Dominion, 
the British Empire and the United States of 
America. It is also pointed out that a full 
measure of success in the administration of 
this Act may be attained only through close 
co-operation between employers, employees 
and the Inspector of Apprenticeship, and it 
it stated that the progress in this respect 
during the year has been most gratifying. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1929 the num- 
ber of apprentices who had registered totalled 
1.078, of which 29 were registered previous to 
the beginning of the year and 1,409 during 
the year. Of this total, 19 were cancelled 
and 31 completed during the year, leaving 
1,028 active contracts at the end of the fiscal 
year. ‘The distribution of these 1,028 ap- 
prentices among the designated trades is as 
follows: Bricklaying, 126; masonry, 5; car- 
pentry, 116; painting, 38; plastering, 69; 
plumbing, 322; steamfitting, 110; sheet metal, 
91; and electrical, 151. According to districts 
the distribution is as follows: Toronto dis- 
trict, 527; Hamilton, 227; Ottawa, 83; Lon- 
don, 58; Windsor, 52; Central, 43; and North- 
ern, 43. 


The Late James L. Sugrue 


Mr. James L. Sugrue, a member of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick, passed away on June 24, after an 
illness of more than two years. The late Mr. 
Sugrue had been prominent in social and 
labour atfairs in the province for many years. 
A carpenter by trade, he was past president 
and secretary of the Saint John Trades and 
Labour Council, and on two occasions was 
labour candidate for the position of City 
Commissioner. In 1914 he organized the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour and was its 
president and legislative representative from 
the time of its organization up to 1918. When 
the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was passed—he became a member of the 
board, representing organized labour. 
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REPORT OF BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR FOR 1929 


eines annual report of the British Ministry 

of Labour, outlining the work carried 
on during, 1929, was published recently. Its 
main sections deal respectively with employ- 
ment and unemployment insurance; training 
for employment; juveniles; industrial rela- 
tions; trade boards; labour statistics, and in- 
ternational labour. 


Employment—The average percentage of 
unemployment among insured persons in Great 
Britain in 1929 was 10.4 as compared with 
10.7 in 1928. The outstanding feature during 
1929 was the decided improvement in the coal 
mining industry, though unemployment. was 
still high. The average number of unemployed 
insured persons in this industry was 177,248 in 
1929, compared with 252,364 in 1928. The most 
unsatisfactory feature was the increased slack- 
ness in the textile industries. Cotton exports 
showed 4 marked decrease as compared with 
1928, and there was a considerable falling off 
in employment in the woollen and worsted 
trade. The figures for the textile trades as a 
whole showed that the number of workers un- 
employed during 1929 averaged 154,175, as 
compared with 133,427 in 1928. 

If industry is surveyed as a whole, however, 
a general increase in employment is shown 
over the year; this appears not only from the 
unemployment percentages, but also from the 
continuous growth in the working population 
of the country. An analysis by districts of 
the unemployment figures affords further evi- 
dence of the more active employment market 
in the south of England. 

The number of vacancies filled by the em- 
ployment exchanges, viz., 1,554,433, was the 
highest figure yet reached. The trade groups 
in which the largest number of vacancies for 
men were filled by employment exchanges 
were: building; general labourers; public 
works contracting; transport trades; and en- 
gineering, in the order named. ‘These five 
eroups accounted for about 60 per cent of the 
total number of men’s vacancies filled. Other 
trade groups with more than 20,000 men’s 
vacancies filled were: commercial occupations; 
shipbuilding; mining and quarrying; agricul- 
ture; domestic service; gas, water, etc., in the 
order named. 

The trade groups in which the largest num- 
ber of women’s vacancies were filled were: 
domestic service; cotton; dress; commercial 
occupations; and miscellaneous textiles, in the 
order named. Domestic service alone ac- 
counted for over 40 per cent of the women’s 
vacancies filled. 


Training for employment —For the training 
of young unemployed men, the Munistry’s 
scheme provides two distinct types of training, 
one for home employment and the other for 
employment oversea. The object on the home 
training side is to provide a course of instruc- 
tion or training which will enable an unem- 
ployed man to obtain and to hold industrial 
employment; whilst on the oversea side it is 
designed to provide an elementary knowledge 
of agricultural work for those who wish to 
settle in the Dominions, and to test their fit- 
ness, temperamentally and physically, for 
their new work. 


The Canadian authorities, it is stated, had 
intimated that they could provide openings 
during 1929 for 6,000 men, and in order to 
meet this contingency a further five centres 
were opened, providing a course of four weeks’ 
duration, at which testing, rather than train- 
ing, was the chief aim. It became clear, how- 
ever, as the year advanced, that the figure of 
6,000 was likely to be in excess of Canada’s 
requirements; the short courses of training 
were suspended, and the men in training were 
transferred to the long courses. In addition 
to the 3,428 men who went to Canada in 1929 
after a course of training at the Ministry’s 
training centres, 680 men went to Australia 
after training. During the year, 4,456 men 
completed training in the various oversea train- 
ing centres, making a total of 7,657 since the 
opening of the centres. 


Training facilities for home employment 
were considerably extended during the year 
1929. Centres are now established at Birming- 
ham, Wallsend, Dudley, Bristol, Glasgow, Park 
Royal, Slough, and Watford; and a certain 
number of men for home employment are also 
received at the farm training centres at Clay- 
don, Brandon, and Carstairs. The total num- 
ber admitted to training at all the home train- 
ing centres from the time of their establish- 
ment to the end of 1929 was 16,118, of whom 
13,429 passed through the centres. Of these 
11,515 completed their training or were placed 
in employment during the course; and 10,823 
men passed into employment. The report 
suggests that the training scheme has demon- 
strated the possibility of increasing a man’s 
prospects of employment by giving him some 
technical equipment. But for the existence of 
the scheme there is no doubt that the majority 
of the men trained had no prospect beyond 
irregular employment in general labouring or 
other unskilled work. 
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The Central Committee on Women’s Train- 
ing and Employment throughout the year pro- 
vided home training facilities for unemployed 
women and girls at 39 centres, the majority of 
which were situated in depressed areas. In all, 
2,770 women and 1,519 girls received training 
during the year, and the number in training 
on December 28, was 905. The normal course 
lasted three months, and covered instruction 
in cookery, housewifery, laundry and needle- 
work, An innovation during 1929 was the ad- 
mission of a limited number of girls between 
15 and 16 years of age to home training centres 
under special conditions. 


Juveniles—The gradual reduction, resulting 
from the falling birth-rate during the war, in 
the number of boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 18 available for employment con- 
tinued to make itself felt during the year. The 
decrease in 1929, however mainly affected the 
14 year age-group; and the number of juve- 
niles of insurable age remained approximately 
the same as in 1928. As in the year 1928, the 
percentage of unemployment amongst insured 
juveniles was much lower than among adult 
insured persons (3.3 against 11.0). The dis- 
tribution of unemployment amongst boys and 
girls varied widely according to the locality. 


The Junior Instruction Centres were con- 
ducted on the same lines as in 1928. The 
athletic side of the activities of the centres has 
been developed, and one centre ran a success- 
ful holiday camp during the summer vacation. 
A noticeable feature during the year was the 
increase in the proportion of those who at- 
tended the centres voluntarily (i.e., not as a 
condition for the receipt of unemployment 
benefit). 


Industrial Relations—As a result of the dis- 
cussions that took place during 1928 between 
the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and a representative group of employers, 
a general committee was set up representing 
the General Council, the Federation of British 
Industries, and the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations, to consider how far 
the three bodies might usefully consult together 
upon matters of common interest to British 
industry. Proposals to this end were finally 
agreed upon by the committee, adopted by a 
full conference, and subsequently approved by 
the governing body of each of the three organi- 
zations (Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 
1099). 


PROPOSALS OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR FOR DEALING 
WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 


RESIDENT William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labour, giving 
evidence before a committee of the United 
States Senate during April, made the following 
suggestions for the prevention and cure of 
unemployment. 


1. Fact finding-——No basic plans can be de- 
veloped before actual conditions are known 
and a complete picture of unemployment ob- 
tained. Facts may be secured from three prin- 
cipal sources :— 

(a) The Federal unemployment census al- 
ready undertaken. The enumeration of the 
unemployed should also be made a regular part 
of every decennial census. 

(b) To supplement the census data there 
should be a national clearing house for current 
information on unemployment, such as could 
only be made available through an adequate 
Federal employment service. In addition 
special studies of unemployment should be 
made from time to time for the discovery of 
trends. 

(c) Employment data should be assembled 
and published by one Federal agency. Var- 
ious departments are at present gathering this 


information for some industries. The compila- 
tions now made are based on payrolls and do 
not show the full extent of unemployment, as 
part-time employment is not considered nor 
is the number of man-hours worked given. 


2. Federal employment service—An_ ade- 
quate Federal employment service must estab- 
lish standards and practices for local agencies. 
This national service should have an advisory 
council in which both labour and management 
should be represented. 


3. Deferred programs for public construction. 
—These should be planned to offset cyclical 
unemployment. Although such a program has 
been before Congress and has been discussed 
at length for years, the recent 1929 depression 
“came upon us without provision for initiating 
a constructive program, together with the ma- 
chinery for putting it into operation.” 


4. Special employment counsel and voca- 
tional training opportunities —These are needed 
for workers dismissed because of technological 
changes. 


5. Job analysis—Job analyses should be 
made to ascertain job requirements, in order 
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to find suitable employment for older workers. 
There has been discrimination against such 
workers through hiring policies which favour 
younger workers and without due regard to 
needed qualifications. 


6. Stabilization—Industry must meet its re- 
sponsibility for its workers by fair wages and 
hours. The major responsibility for planning 
the regularization of production rests upon 
management; unions, however, have aided sub- 
stantially in such plans. The possibilities of 
stabilization have been demonstrated by cer- 
tain progressive industries. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad and the railway shopmen re- 
cently signed an agreement to co-operate in 
the regularization of employment. In the con- 
struction industry, a marked advance has been 
made along this line, seasonal factors having 
been offset by new materials and new methods. 


(a) When, however, seasonal fluctuations can 
not be completely overcome, arrangements 
should be made between management and the 
workers to establish incomes on an annual 
basis. 

(b) It is also suggested, in the case of em- 
ployment irregularities which the industry is 
unable to eliminate, that hours be still further 
cut and the work apportioned among the 
staff in order that none may be obliged to 
have recourse to charity. “There is a moral 
obligation on the part of the employer to tide 
these men over.” 


Plants and raw materials are useless without 
human workers. “Too many managements get 
from under the consequences of bad manage- 
ment, unwise sales and buying policies, busi- 
ness depression, etc., by charging the losses to 
workers in the form of wage reductions and 
lay-offs.” 

7. Unemployment insurance im industry — 
‘Tf there was not such relentless warfare made 
upon trade-unions by corporations and large 
employers of labour there could be developed 
through collective actions forms of unemploy- 
ment insurance which would result in tiding 
the employees over these periods of seasonal 
unemployment.” In certain industries where 
trade-unions do function, plans of this kind 
have been jointly worked out and are now in 
operation. 


8. Steady increases in income—Steady in- 
creases in wage earners incomes are necessary 
in order that there may be purchasers for the 
ereater industrial and agricultural output. 
‘“Hich wages are a sustaining element in pros- 
perity and prevention of unemployment.” 

9. Steady adoption of 5-day week—Referr- 
ing to his various recommendations made for 
coping with unemployment the president of 
the American Federation of Labour said: “I 
think it all ought to be supplemented by a re- 
duction in the hours worked per day and in the 
days worked per week. I think the 5-day work 
week ought to be established universally.” 


United States Employers’ Remedies for Unemployment 


A report on public unemployment insurance 
recently made by a joint committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Industrial Council, expresses the 
view that before such a government scheme is 
undertaken it would be wise to consider a 
further application of existing methods of 
solving the problem of unemployment. Eight 
such methods are now in use in various locali- 
ties, and, in the committee’s opinion, they 
should be given further trial in a wider field. 
These eight methods are as follows:— 


1. Unemployment insurance by companies 
for their own employees. Ten such schemes 
are now in operation in the United States, 
besides the following employer-union unem- 
ployment insurance plans at persent function- 
ing, those covering the Chicago Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Cleveland Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, and the Workers in the lace 
industry of Kingston, Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre, and in the New York cloth hat and 
cap industry. 


2. A growing number of industrial undertak- 
ings pay a so-called “dismissal wage” to em- 
ployees who have served for a long period, but 
are not old enough or have not been employed 
long enough to be eligible for the regular com- 
pany pension. 


3. Stabilization of industry and employment, 
it is declared, may be accomplished even in in- 
dustries formerly considered as being seasonal. 

4. Federal, State, and municipal governments 
should adopt the plan of ordering public 
works so that they will serve as a “buffer” 
during periods of unemployment. 


5. Business stability would result from regu- 
larizing the purchasing power of the dollar. 


6. Unemployment insurance might be carried 
by insurance companies. 


7. Elimination of local taxes. 


8. Payment of higher wages in certain in- 
dustries to offset the seasonal nature of em- 
ployment. 
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RECENT LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, American Federation 


of Labour 


HE eighth biennial convention of Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labour, was opened 
at Winnipeg, on June 9, 1930, with 216 dele- 
gates present, representing approximately 35,- 
000 workers. President R.J. Tallon, Montreal, 
presided over the various sessions of the con- 
vention, at which representatives of the follow- 
ing international craft organizations were pres- 
ent: Machinists; Boilermakers; Blacksmiths; 
Firemen and Oilers; Electrical Workers and 
Sheet Metal Workers. President B. M. Jewell, 
of the Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labour, was also pres- 
ent. An official welcome was extended to the 
delegates by Colonel Webb, mayor of Winni- 
peg, and by the Hon. John Bracken, Premier 
of Manitoba. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows:—De- 
manding a 40-hour week with 48 hours pay 
in the next wage agreements. 

Instructing the negotiating committee to 
press for time and one-half pay for work done 
on Sunday and assigned day off. 

In favour of the abolition of piece-work on 
roads where that practice still exists. 

Seeking continuity of employment for shop- 
men. 


Asking the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany to discontinue the practice of laying-off 
large numbers of men periodically. 

Reindorsing the union-management co-oper- 
ative policy. 

Recommending that all railroad work be 
done in railroad shops. 

Favouring an efficient system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

In favour of payment of standard wages in 
all contracts for equipment awarded by the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Recommending affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation at Am- 
sterdam. 

Favouring a reduction in the number of 
apprentices and lengthening the period of train- 
in. 

Favouring two weeks’ annual vacation with 
pay. 

Protesting against the practice of patriotic 
and welfare organizations in bringing immi- 
grants to Canada upon the promise that they 
would be taken care of. 

In the election of officers, Messrs. R. J. Tal- 
lon, Frank McKenna and Charles A. Dickie 
were unanimously re-elected president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer respe 3) y. 





The next convention of Division Na 
be held in Toronto in 1932. 






Ontario Provincial Council of Carpenters 


The annual convention of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Council of Carpenters was held at 
Hamilton on June 26, 1930, with thirty dele- 
gates present, representing locals from various 
parts of the province. Included among the 
visitors were Messrs. George L. Lakey, first 
general vice-president, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners; Arthur Martel, genera] 
executive board member for Canada; James 
Marsh, general representative; E. O’Dell, re- 
presentative of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, and Fred. Molineux, of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America. 

The delegates were welcomed by Albert 
Blythe, on behalf of the local carpenters, 
Mayor Peebles, on behalf of the City of Ham- 
ilton, and Fred. Maxted, on behalf of the 
Hamilton Trades and Labour Council. Others 
who addressed the delegates at the opening 
session were Controller Sam Lawrence and 


Alderman Humphrey Mitchell, chairman of the 
Ontario executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Mr. A. E. Crawford, Inspector of the Ap- 
prenticeship council of Ontario, informed the 
delegates that the Council had under its juris- 
diction 1,325 apprentices representing 9 differ- 
ent trades, 254 of these being carpenter appren- 
tices. At the close of his address, Mr. Craw- 
ford presented a cheque on behalf of the 
Hamilton District Council of Carpenters, to 
Leonard George Lawrence, an apprentice,who 
had received the highest marks for progress 
and efficiency during the past year. Mr. Law- 
rence was also presented with a case of draw- 
ing instruments from the Provincial Council. 

The executive in their report recommended 
a shortening of the hours of labour to meet 
the situation caused by the introduction of im- 
proved machinery resulting in the elimination 
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of labour. Unemployment insurance was also 
advocated for periods of depression. 

Secretary-treasurer Jackson in his report 
showed that the members in good standing in 
the province numbered 3,844, with approxi- 
mately 830 in arrears owing to the condition 
of the trade. 

Owing to the many resolutions on the unem- 
ployment situation, the convention decided to 
devote one session to the discussion of this 
question as well as that of unemployment in- 
surance. All the resolutions dealing with these 
two questions were adopted. The convention 
went on record as favouring the curtailment 
of immigration during times of depression and 
the shortening of the work day. Resolutions 
were also adopted as follows:— 

Favouring legislation for the granting of free 
medical and surgical treatment and free medi- 
cine to those coming under the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act. 

Protesting against the hours worked on the 
Hydro undertakings, and asking for the adop- 
tion of fair wages clauses in Hydro contracts. 


Recommending a committee to investigate 
housing. conditions of the poorer classes in cit- 
ies and towns. 

Seeking an eight hour day and the forty-four 
hour week on all provincial work or work 
done where public funds are expended. 

Favouring the eight-hour day for all bus and 
truck drivers. 

Opposing industries receiving benefits from 
the new tariffs that do not pass on some bene- 
fits to their workers. 

Protesting against legislation requiring an 
election deposit from candidates for the pro- 
vincial legislature. 

Expressing appreciation for the co-operation 
of all parties concerned with the Apprentice- 
ship Council of Ontario. 

Officers elected were: President, Mr. Fred. 
H. Hawes, Hamilton; Vice-presidents, Messrs. 
C. R. Nicols, Ottawa; Albert Blythe, Hamil- 
ton, and Wm. Thompson, Windsor; secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. T. Jackson, Toronto. 

Welland was chosen as the convention city 
for 19381. 


District No. 26, United Mine Workers of America 


The annual convention of District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, was held 
at Truro, NS., from June 28 to July 1, 1980, 


with one hundred and thirty-one delegates — 


present, representing twenty-seven local 
unions, which was stated to have been the 
largest delegation to attend a convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America in the 
District. President D. W. Morrison being 
absent attending the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, vice-president Muise 
presided. 

The delegates considered about ninety res- 
olutions dealing with wages and working con- 
ditions in the mines, workmen’s compensation, 
and mining legislation, which included the 


eight-hour day, and old age pensions. One of 
the most important subjects, from an organi- 
zation standpoint, to come before the con- 
vention, was the proposal to take a referen- 
dum vote of the members in order to ascer- 
tain whether they preferred to remain with 
the United Mine Workers of America or to 
become affiliated with some other form of 
organization. After a lengthy discussion the 
proposal was defeated by a considerable 
majority. The convention endorsed a vote 
of confidence in the District Officers for 
successfully negotiating a two-year wage agree- 
ment providing for an increase in wages for 
datal men. 


Ontario and Quebec Conference of Printers 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Ontario and Quebec Conference of Typo- 
graphical Unions was held in Peterborough, 
Ont., on June 27-28, with representatives pre- 
sent from the larger cities of the two prov- 
inces. The delegates were welcomed by 
Mayor Roland Denne, Mr. E. A. Peck, ex- 
M.P., and Mr. R. M. Glover, manager of the 
Peterborough Examiner. Others who spoke 
at the opening session were Mrs. A. Garvie, 
representative of the women’s auxiliary of 
the London Typographical Union, and Mr. 
Frank J. Plant, chief of Labour Intelligence 
Branch of the Federal Department of La- 


bour. At a later session the delegates were 
welcomed by Mr. T. J. McMurray, president 
of the local Trades and Labour Council. Re- 
ports were presented by the president, first 
and second vice-presidents and the secretary- 
treasurer, all of which were referred to the 
respective committees. The reports were 
later approved, as were also the following 
recommendations of the committee on offi- 
cers’ reports: (1) that more financial assist- 
ance be secured; (2) in favour of campaigns 
for the adoption of the union label; (3) in 
favour of the appointment of an organizer 
for the provinces of Ontario and Quebec; 
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(4) in favour of the five-day week; (5) in 
favour of closer affiliation of the allied print- 
ing trades. 

It was decided to raise the per capita tax 
to 15 cents per year for the first 8300 members, 
the tax of 24 cents on all over 300 to remain 
as at present. Reports were also given by 
the various delegates on trade matters in 
their respective jurisdictions, in which the 
need for organization work was strongly urged. 
It was decided that the executive of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union be requested 
to place an organizer in Ontario and Quebec. 

Approval was given to a request of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the International Typo- 
graphical union for more activity in organizing 
auxiliaries in the respective jurisdictions of the 
local unions, and it was decided to allow 
women’s auxiliaries to be represented at future 
conventions. 

Second vice-president Hugh 8S. Bentley, of 
Hamilton, spoke of the advantages of ap- 
prenticeship contests to the conference and 
to the apprentices and the trade generally. 


These contests were organized by the Ontario 
and Quebec Conference of Typographical 
Unions with a view to encouraging the best 
efforts of apprentices to become competent 
printers. Mr. Bentley announced the names 
of the winners in the various contests in the 
seventh annual competition. 

It was resolved that the work of the con- 
ference and the request for financial aid from 
headquarters be brought to the attention of 
International President Chas. Howard, who 
was to visit Toronto in July on the occasion 
of the convention of the International Bro- 
therhood of Bookbinders. 

The conference closed with the re-election 
of the following officers: President, G. Wil- 
liam Smith, Kitchener; first vice-president, 
Wm. S. McGowan, Toronto; second vice- 
president (chairman of apprentices), Hugh S. 
Bentley, Hamilton; secretary-treasurer, A. H. 
Wheatley, London. 

Montreal was chosen as the convention city 
for 1981. 


American Federation of Musicians 


President Joseph N. Weber presided over 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians, which was 
held at Boston, Mass., on June 9-14, with ap- 
proximately 400 delegates in attendance. 

In addressing the delegates President Weber 
gave a historical résumé of the organization 
since its inception. He also traced the steady 
mechanization of industry from the earliest 
beginnings. The delegates were warned to be 
on the alert against the influence of those who 
would destroy everything that was construc- 
tive and beneficial in the Federation. Some of 
the other subjects treated in the president’s 
address were: shorter work week; relations 
with the Internationa] Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees; television; finances and laws 
of the organization. 


The report of Secretary Kerngood showed 
that 675 cases had received the attention of 
the executive board during the past year. Re- 
ceipts from all sources together with balance 
on hand on April 1, 1929, amounted to $574,- 
689.67, and disbursements totalled $271,777.13, 
leaving a balance on hand of $302,912.54. The 
credit balance for the year was $41,537.35. 

A number of changes in the laws of the 
organization were authorized by the conven- 
tion. The efforts of the American Federation 
of Labour to secure the five-day week was en- 


dorsed. The executive of the American Feder- 
ation of Labour was requested to petition the 
United States Congress to appoint a non-parti- 
san commission to investigate the unemploy- 
ment situation, define the causes, and recom- 
mend a remedy. 

The following officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent, Joseph N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y.; vice-president, W. L. Mayer, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Wm. J. Kerngood, 37- 
39 William 8t., Newark, N.J.; treasurer, H. E. 
Brenton, Box B, Boston, Mass.; G. B. Hender- 
son, 489 Davenport Rd., Toronto, Ont., was 
also re-elected as a member of the executive 
committee. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., was selected as conven- 
tion city for 1931. 





Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen 


The convention of the. Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, held at Detroit, Mich., on June 9- 
13, 19380, adopted plans, submitted by the 
general executive board, for the establishment 
of a home for aged and incapacitated mem- 
bers. The convention also passed a resolu- 
tion favouring old age pensions, and voted 
unanimously in favour of the five-day week 
in the packing industry. 
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Miners’ International Federation 


The 29th Congress of this organization was 
held last May at Cracow, with delegates pres- 
ent representing the following countries:— 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Sweden and Yugoslavia. The 
total affiliated membership represented at the 
congress was 1,222,687. Resolutions were 
adopted relating to the need for the inter- 
national organization of the coal industry; 
hours of work in coal mines; vocational train- 
ing for miners; migration; war; workmen’s 
compensation; the inspection of mines by 
workers; and workers’ holidays. 

The chairman, W. J. Dejardin, referred to 
the “chaotic conditions” under which the in- 
dustry was carried on, no account being taken 
of the consumers’ needs. In seeking a remedy 
for this condition the Federation had asked the 
League of Nations to collaborate in finding 
ways and means of achieving greater uniform- 
ity in the labour legislation of the various coal 
producing nations, thus reducing the competi- 
tion among them which had had such disas- 
trous effects on the workers. (The economic 
committee of the League of Nations responded 
to this request with special reports on the coal 
situation. These reports were briefly outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1929, page 681). 

There were differences, the chairman con- 
tinued, in laws and regulations, in working 
hours, in pensions, in workmen’s compensation, 
in compensation for industrial diseases. In 
some countries the workers were paid for holi- 
days; in others this reform was contemplated; 
in others again nothing was being done in this 
respect. In countries of the third category 
the cost of production, unburdened by social 
charges, stood at such a low figure as to enable 
coal to be marketed at cheap rates. Therefore 
the Federation had requested the International 
Labour Office to speed up its activity with a 
view to establishing a standard of international 
labour legislation which would safeguard demo- 
cratic nations against being handicapped in 
the international market because their legis- 
lation tended to improve the lot of the mine- 
worker. The chairman stated that “the coal 
industry was in a quasi-permanent state of 
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crisis oscillating between periods of artificial 
prosperity, which enabled private capitalists to 
enjoy huge profits, and periods of intense de- 
pression during which the worker had to foot 
the bill by submitting to reductions of wages 
and to prolonged periods of unemployment, 
causing profound misery and at times star- 
vation.” 

Conciliation and Arbitration—In regard to 
the conciliation and arbitration of labour dis- 
putes a report was presented by Mr. A. J. 
Cook, on behalf of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, on wage fixing machinery. The 
report, after describing in detail the methods 
of conciliation and arbitration and also the 
wage fixing machinery for miners in Great 
Britain, pointed out that trade union agree- 
ments in Great Britain were not subject to 
legal sanction, and that the principle of obliga- 
tory arbitration in the legal sense had never 
been accepted by any important trade union of 
Great Britain. In accepting such a principle 
the workers would necessarily have to renounce 
their right to withdraw labour, and the British 
workers considered that this right should not 
be given up in any circumstances. In practice, 
the employers and workers respected any en- 
gagement they made under a collective agree- 
ment, which was based on the good faith of 
the contracting parties. The British miners 
considered that the methods of conciliation and 
arbitration which obtained in Great Britain 
conformed to the best interests of the workers 
and of the industry itself, and served better 
to promote the development of trade union 
organization than any system of conciliation 
and arbitration based on legal sanction. 

This question is to be included in the agenda 
of the next congress. 

The resolution on vocational training recom- 
mended co-operation among all countries re- 
presented in securing a uniform training system, 
regulated by the state, the workers having a 
voice in drawing up the curriculum, etc. 

In regard to migration, the Federation re- 
commended the establishment in each country 
of immigration, of a national council of mining 
labour, for determining the requirements of the 
industry in regard to foreign labour. 
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British Labour and 


The British Labour movement as represented 
by the Trades Union Congress and the Labour 
Party, has been studying the question of 
family allowances. An investigation was con- 
ducted through a Joint Committee on the 
Living Wage, which recently issued an interim 
report on family allowances and child welfare. 
No recommendation was made in this report, 
the opinion of the committee being divided 
on the subject. Subsequently the Joint Com- 
mittee resumed its inquiry, issuing a majority 
and a minority report. The Labour Party 
Executive favours the majority report, while 
the General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
eress has accepted the minority report. No 
final recommendation has been agreed upon 
for submission either to the Trades Union 
Congress in September or to the conference of 
the Labour Party next October. 

The main recommendations of the majority 
report are as follows: (a) that family allow- 
ances be paid, out of public funds, in respect 
of each child from birth to the school-leaving 
age for the time being in force; (b) that the 
allowances be at the rate of 5s. per week for 
the first child and 3s. per week for each suc- 
cessive child; (c) that the allowances be paid 
direct to the mother, or appropriate guardian; 
(d) that the allowances be paid for all children 
(in respect of whom income tax rebate is not 
obtainable); (e) that the allowances be paid 
through the Post Office. 

The minority report recommends: That be- 
fore any decision on family allowances is 
taken the following social services should 
be fully established out of public funds: 
(1) A complete medical service (preventive 
and treatment) for all children from birth 
to the school-leaving age; (2) pre-natal and 
post-natal maternity service together with 
a cash payment for each child for the 
first year or two years after birth; (3) 
the raising of the school-leaving age with 
adequate maintenance allowance during the 
additional year; (4) the provision of nursery 
schools for children up to the age of admission 
to elementary schools; (5) the provision of 
adequate health houses; (6) the elimination 
of tuberculosis and the provision of pure milk. 

“We agree entirely,” the minority report 
continues, “that further financial provision is 
urgently needed for the improvement of the 
health, education, and general well-being of 
the children. We differ only in our view as to 
the most effective and economical means to 
that end in the present circumstances of the 
nation. Such funds as are available would 
achieve far more valuable results in the form 


Family Allowances 


of improved health, education, and other con- 
ditions of well-being for the children if ex- 
pended in developing the social services than 
if spent in cash payments. An allowance of 
5s. a week, for instance, will not enable a 
slum family to get a decent house somewhere 
else. The houses have to be built, the slums 
have to be cleared, and if the funds available 
are limited, we consider that these socially 
provided services should come first in the 
interests of the children themselves. No 
amount of maternal care plus a small cash 
allowance, can provide remedial measures, in- 
cluding perhaps special treatment for the sick 
child.” 

The interim report gives a summary of the 
various plans of family allowances in the coun- 
tries where the system has been adopted in in- 
dustry or by the State. The five types of 
family endowment schemes either in oper- 
ation in other countries or suggested are re- 
viewed as follows: (1) The simple payment of 
allowances by single employers (it is stated 
that this system has been universally con- 
demned as favouring the employment of single 
men); (2) the Equalization Fund or “pool 
system whereby allowances are paid out of a 
pool or fund established by contributions from 
employers; (3) a national insurance scheme; 
(4) a national scheme financed out of taxation; 
(5) a national scheme financed by a levy on 
industry. 

Canadian opinion on the subject of family 
allowances also shows a marked division. Last 
year the House of Commons adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution moved by Mr. J. E. Letellier 
and seconded by Mr. J. S. Woodsworth; “that, 
in the opinion of this House, the question of 
eranting family allowances should be studied, 
taking into consideration the respective juris- 
diction of both federal and provincial parlia- 
ments in the matter, and that the said question 
should be referred to the committee on indus- 
trial and international relations, with instruc- 
tions to enquire into and make report.” 

A report on this subject by the Parliament- 
ary Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations, adopted by the House of Commons 
at the same session, was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerrn, June, 1929, page 605. Opposition to 
the proposal was recorded by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at its session of 
1929 (Lasour Gazerre, September, 1929, page 
1011). The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
at its 1929 convention, registered its approval 
of family allowances provided by the State to 
wage earners with two or more children 
(Lasour Gazerte, December, 1929, page 1364). 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
SAFETY LEAGUE 


HE Province of Quebec Safety League 

held its second annual industrial safety 
conference at Montreal on May 19-22, the 
delegates representing practically all industries 
in the Province. The League was founded in 
1923, and at the present time has seven hun- 
dred firms enrolled as members, besides insur- 
ance companies, schools and miscellaneous 
organizations, representing in all over 100,000 
employees. Marked progress was shown in 
the work of the organization during the past 
vear, several speakers referring to the “round 
table conferences,” and the other methods of 
furthering safe practices that had been carried 
out with good results through the initiative of 
the general secretary, Mr. Arthur Gaboury 
and the other officers of the League. During 
the course of the Conference addresses were 
delivered by leaders in the safety movement 
both in the Province of Quebec and in other 
Canadian Provinces and the United States. 

At the opening session of the conference, at 
which Mr. Allan M. Mitchell, chairman of the 
Montreal Branch of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, presided, an address was 
given by Mr. Frank B. Common, chairman of 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault St. Marie, 
Ontario. “The minimizing of industrial acci- 
dents,” he said, “is not only essential in the 
interests of corporations but it is a duty to the 
employees and to our country. The payment 
of an insurance claim will never fully indem- 
nify the injured workman or his family against 
the loss which they are called upon to suffer, 
nor will it restore to the industry the services 
of a member whose skill and energy have been 
destroyed as the result of an accident which 
might have been avoided. Interest in this 
subject is not confined to the employee and 
the company which he serves, but also affects 
the public generally as every corporation is 
obliged to include in its production cost and 
price which it asks for its product, the cost of 
such insurance as is required to be maintained 
by it against loss arising from this cause. Al- 
though it is only in recent years that this 
movement has received the serious attention 
which it deserves, sufficient progress has been 
taade to conclusively demonstrate that money 
and effort expended in the utilization of pro- 
per safety devices and the practice of educa- 
tional methods among the employees are well 
expended.” 

Mr. Common gave an account of the record 
of the Algoma Steel Corporation during the 
past three years in regard to industrial acci- 
dents as follows:—‘“Accidents per thousand em- 
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ployees were reduced from 103 in 1926, 72 in 
1927, 52 in 1928 and 38 in 1929, an improve- 
ment of 30 per cent in 1927, 51 per cent in 1928 
and 65 per cent in 1929, all as compared with 
1926. The severity of accidents was also re- 
duced over a loss of 44 days per 1,000 hours 
worked in 1926 to 24 days in 1927, 14 days in 
1928 and approximately 13 days in 1929, this 
resulting in severity improvement of 51 per 
cent in 1927, 69 per cent in 1928 and 60 per 
cent in 1929, all as compared with 1926. Acci- 
dent costs based on our ingot production also 
show following percentage of reduction: 61 per 
cent in 1927, 67 per cent in 1928 and 68 per 
cent in 1929, all as compared with 1926. 

“In the province of Ontario,’ the speaker 
continued, “industries are classified and group- 
ed under the Ontario Compensation Act ac- 
cording to the nature of the particular business, 
and the improved position of the Algoma Steel 
plant in accident prevention has placed that 
company at the head of the group in its class 
under the Compensation Act thereby resulting 
in a substantial reduction of its insurance as- 
sessment rate.” 

At the same session Dr. R. M. Little, chief 
of the Rehabilitation Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Education of New York State, gave 
an address in which he referred to the success- 
ful safety work carried on by various industrial 
organizations, including the Steel Company of 
Canada, the Canada Cement Company, the 
Portland Cement Company, and others. 

Mr. E. W. Beattie, K.C., president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, who ad- 
dressed the convention on the first day, re- 
ferred to his company’s accident prevention 
work. There were 8,500 men employed at the 
Angus Works and last year they had only 240 
minor accidents, eight being serious while one 
only resulted in death. They were indeed for- 
tunate, he said, but it must not rest at this, 
and efforts must never cease if it is desired to 
show improvement. The railways, he said, 
had grappled with the situation and have come 
out fairly successful. Safety measures are 
simply the result of education, education in 
the principles of Safety First. The most effec- 
tive method in dealing with the problem is by 
placing the responsibility on the officer in 
charge of a department or shop. 

Mr. Walter E. Darling, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who had been severely injured in an indus- 
trial accident, gave an address on the neces- 
sity of safety work. He declared that 90 per 
cent of accidents were due to carelessness. 

Mr. Arthur Gaboury, general secretary of 
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the League, gave an address in French, out- 
lining the work of the League, and pointing 
out that success could only be achieved 
through the co-operation of workmen and 
their employers. 

Mr. Louis Guyon, deputy Minister of 
Labour of the Province of Quebec, referred to 
the fact that the earliest safety movement 
had been in France, where an organization had 
been formed in 1867 among the cotton workers 
of Mulhouse under the presidency of Dolphus 
Engel. He praised the work of the Province 
of Quebec Safety League, pointing out that 
however important compensation laws might 
be, the prevention of accidents was infinitely 
more important. 

Mr. Alphonse Bélanger, director of the Tech- 
nical School, Montreal, referred to the multi- 
plicity of manufacturing processes, and main- 
tained that the protection of employees should 
keep pace with developments in industry. 
He stated that the Province of Quebec Safety 
League was now the most active agency in the 
Province, largely owing to the work of its in- 
defatigable secretary, Mr. Arthur Gaboury. 

Dr. W. Winfrey, official examiner of the 
Saint John Ambulance Association, described 
the work of the Association during the past 
twenty years in providing for remedial 
measures in connection with accidents on the 
street and in the home, in the country and in 
the workshop. 

Mr. A. G. Shakespeare, chief instructor of 
the Province of Quebec Safety League Centre 
of the Saint John Ambulance Association, re- 
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Safety in Elevator Construction 


An address on this subject was given on 
June 20 by Mr. C. F. Ritchie, manager of the 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, to the Pro- 
vince of Quebec Safety League. He began by 
outlining the history of elevator construction 
from the earliest times, and proceeded to give 
a description of the special risks involved in 
the use of elevators in building construction. 
“As soon as a building is to go higher than 
three or four floors, one elevator or more are 
usually installed. The installation at all times 
presents many hazards, and it is a wonder at 
times that accidents are not More numerous. 
The men employed are required to have had 
some elevator experience, and because of their 
knowledge of the danger involved, are always 
on the lookout for accidents. To delve into 
the causes, let me point out how they arise. 
About the first thing that is done during the 
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ferring to the task before the Safety league 
of the world, stated that despite the millions 
of dollars spent last year in the United States, 
there were 95,000 deaths from accidents, 24,- 
000 of these being in industries, 31,500 due to 
automobiles and 250,000 resulting from in- 
fection in industries alone. 


“I do not know,” he said, “how many of 
those 95,000 lives could have been saved had 
a knowledge of First Aid been applied, but I 
do know there would not have been one of 
the 250,000 cases of infection, had the know- 
ledge of First Aid been applied when the in- 
jury was produced. And therefore, you must 
all see in industries, in the home and on the 
highway, the knowledge of First Aid is neces- 
sary and I strongly urge that all arrange to 
attain this knowledge at once.” 


Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager of the 
Industrial Aiccident Prevention Associations of 
Ontario, described the progress of the move- 
ment in that province, with special reference 
to the construction industry. Discussing the 
share of the management in preventing acci- 
dents, the speaker stated that employers 
should provide the following six conditions for 
safe work. 1. A clean and orderly department; 
2. Proper equipment; 3. Proper materials; 4. 
Proper instructions; 5. Proper supervision; 6. 
Proper pay. 

During the convention “safety playlets” were 
performed before the delegates, one of these 
being played by the employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company, Montreal. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


installation is the hoisting and securing of the 
main and counterweight rails, the hoisting 
may be done by means of a power winch or 
else by hand rope, depending upon the height 
of the building, and due to the rapidity and 
class of work which requires an open hatchway, 
scaffolding is done away with and planks are 
usually thrown across the hatchways and the 
securing of the rails is made. 

“A cause of inconvenience and source of 
accident is brought about by the indiscriminate 
cluttering of the approaches to the hatch- 
ways by material belonging to other trades. 
On the ground floor of a building it is possible 
to find in front and around the hatchways 
piles of pipes, terracotta tile, planking, crates, 
concrete forms and materials of all descrip- 
tions. The uper floors are almost as bad or 
worse. A small piece of wood may seem a 
harmless item, and yet when it has dropped 
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a few floors the momentum it has gathered is 
enough to stun and seriously injure a person. 
An interfering piece of concrete is chipped 
off easily with a hammer and several floors be- 
low strikes like a ton of bricks. 

“Several different trades may work at one 
time in the hatchway, and the precautions 
and safeguards one might take may interfere 
with the other man’s work, and yet each 
must do his work in the allotted time. The 
man making or dismantling concrete forms on 
an upper floor is a hazard to the bricklayer or 
tile man at a lower floor, to say nothing of 
the elevator man, who may be anywhere in 
the hatchway. 

“Do not entertain, however, the idea that 
the elevator man is blameless altogether, be- 
cause in spite of the skill he may exercise 
even he makes mistakes. When ever it is 
necessary for him to do a considerable amount 
of work at any floor he scaffolds up properly 
and covers himself on the next higher floor. 
The foreman on the job inspects his scaffold- 
ing and sees if it is safe. On the back of his 
Daily Time Sheet a statement appears in 
which the company demands that necessary 
and proper scaffolds are made and used, and 
that all time and material so required will be 
furnished. 

“A move in the proper direction has been 
made by the general contractors in this pro- 
vince on most jobs to provide a barrier abou‘ 
4 feet high around all elevator hatchways for 
the protection of all workmen. A _ very 
thoughtful idea, which is not carried out as 
well as it might be because of the flimsiness 
of these barriers. A man leaning against one 
or a truck backed into one and it has lost its 
shape and its purpose. In one city in Canada, 
I am told, the builder is compelled to erect a 
barrier around the elevator hatchway and 
other shafts placed not closer that 2 feet from 
the shaft. The vertical struts to have at least 
three bars at approximately a height of 48” 
and rigid inspection is made by the authori- 
ties. 

“In tall buildings accidents of all kinds are 
fairly numerous, numerous enough to warrant 
the having of a First Aid Station with a 
trained nurse in attendance at all times, and a 
doctor during a certain period of the day. 
This scheme has been tried on a few of our 
big jobs in Montreal and I suggest that it be- 
come an understood thing on all big contracts. 
Suppose that no such First Aid Station exists 
on the job, then a man when injured may be 
treated by his foreman, who may or may not 
be a first-aider, and then must go to hospital, 
usually a distance away, Then again a small 
injury may be neglected and never reported 


because of all the trouble to obtain either First 
Aid or get to a hospital. A First Aid Station 
on the job supported by the various sub-con- 
tractors under the supervision of the General 
contractor, would be a great boon to the work- 
men, and in the long run an economic saving 
to all the contractors. Prevention is the best 
and cheapest, but in case an accident does 
happen the sooner it is treated the least in- 
convenience and cost is involved. 

“As has been expressed by many parties, but 
to my knowledge never carried out locally, 
there should be a Safety Meeting about once a 
week, attended by the foremen or First Aid 


. men of each contractor on the job. All of 


the men should be interested in observing the 
other fellow’s working conditions and practices 
and discuss their merits and demerits, and if 
some particularly hazardous practice is ob- 
served, to suggest some means of lessening the 
danger. They are interested in each other’s 
welfare and if one can help the other to work 
more safely it will promote a greater feeling 
and understanding amongst everyone on the 
job, and if the workman realizes what is be- 
ing done to help his lot he will show his ap- 
preciation in the type of work he produces. 

“In many instances not sufficient protection 
is provided around the hatchway and the en- 
trances when an elevator of fairly high speed 
is being used for this service. In some cases 
the walls at the back and sides have already 
been built, but the openings are exposed, and 
many a man has been killed by looking into 
the unprotected opening to see whether the 
elevator was up above or down below and 
being caught by the descending car, ‘and 
assuming that an elevator is running for tem- 
porary service in a hatchway where the side 
and rear walls have not been built, then 
proper barricades should be provided for the 
protection of the workmen in the building. 
These barricades should be at least. 7 feet 
high, and be built of boards. There should 
not be any more than 2 inches between each 
board so as to prevent anyone putting their 
hand through the opening and also prevent 
materials falling down the hatchway. In 
either case the entrance should be protected 
with a door or gate, either hinges or on tracks, 
of sufficient height to prevent anyone getting 
their head over the top, this gate being opened 
only from the hatchway side. 

“The operator employed on an elevator for 
temporary service in a building under con- 
struction should be a very competent and 
trustworthy employee, who can be relied upon 
to see that his doors or gates are always 
locked and closed, and control movement in 
and out of the car and be thoroughly familiar 
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with the operation of the elevator. In other 
words he must be a thoroughly competent 
man and capable in every way of handling 
the elevator. The elevator platform, of 
course, it is agreed by all, should be enclosed 
with a temporary enclosure of rugged design 
and construction, particularly over the top to 
protect passengers from materials falling down 
the hatchway.” 


Safety Code for Wrecking Buildings 


The Industrial Commission of the State of 
Minnesota recently adopted the following 
safety code relating to the wrecking of build- 
ings. 

1. When wrecking any buildings, the floors 
and walls shall not be disturbed until the 
roof has been removed. 

2. Side walls shall not be removed more 
than one story at a time, after which the 
floor of that particular story shall be removed. 


3. Chutes shall be provided to lower plaster, 
bricks, and other loose material. Material 
shall not be allowed to accumulate on floors. 


4. Stairways and passageways shall be kept 
clear of materials at all times. 

5. All floor openings shall be provided with 
substantial railings, or shall be kept securely 
covered. 

6. Adequate scaffolding shall be provided 
and maintained for use of employees remov- 
ing walls and partitions. 

7 All boards and other loose material shall 
be kept free of protruding nails. 

8. Employees shall not be allowed to stand 


or work on the top of walls being removed. | 


CHANGING OCCUPATIONS 


HE results of a study of the occupations 

of the people as shown in the successive 
decennial censuses of the population of the 
United States are presented in the monthly 
Bulletin published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board (US.A.). Definite statistics 
of occupations begin with 1850, but for 1840 
and 1820 information is available for certain 
leading occupations. For the period 1850 to 
1920 the classifications of occupation were not 
uniform, but they have been adjusted in the 
present study so as to present a true picture 
of changing conditions. To the census figures 
an estimate for 1929 is added, having been 
prepared by Dr. E. Dana Durand, statistical 
assistant to the United States Secretary of 
Commerce. Dr. Durand was director of the 
13th census (1910). A table is given showing 


9. Employees shall not be allowed to stand 
or work underneath steam-shovel dippers or 
other mechanical devices used for carrying or 
hoisting materials. 


Quarry Accidents in United States 


A report on quarry accidents during 1927 
was published recently by the United States 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of Mines, 
Bulletin 314). Returns received by the Bureau 
of Mines from quarry operators in the United 
States showed an average of 91,517 men em- 
ployed in 1927. This number included em- 
ployees in and around quarries and those at 
crushing and rock-dressing plants, cement 
mills, and limekilns. The total working time 
for all employees was 24,782,561 man shifts, an 
average of 271 shifts per man. Accidents 


killed 185 men, or 19 less than in the pre- 


vious year and injured 13,459 men, and in- 
crease of 258 over 1926. The death rate of 
1.63 per thousand 300-day employees repre- 
sented a reduction of 13 per cent from the 
previous year’s rate of 1.87. 

Chief among the causes of fatal accidents 
to men working inside the quarries were falls 
or slides of rock or overburden; 38 out of 
99 deaths in 1927 were due to this cause. Ex- 
plosives were another important contributor 
to the fatality record, 18 deaths being reported 
in this group. Fifteen deaths resulted from 
haulage accidents, while falls of persons were 
responsible for the death of 11 men. Acci- 
dents at crushers, mills, and other plants out- 
side the quarries were, as regards fatalities, 
due chiefly to machinery, 15 out of 36 deaths 
being thus accounted for. 


* 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


the actual numbers employed by occupational 
groups from 1820 to 1929. The table repro- 
duced below shows the proportion of each 
eroup to the total working population in the 
same years. It is pointed out that “at the 
beginning of the record nearly three quarters 
of all those gainfully occupied were employed 
in agriculture.” As the years have progressed 
this proportion has constantly dwindled until 
in the estimates for 1929 it is less than one- 
fourth of the total number of occupied per- 
sons. From approximately one-eighth, the 
total persons employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits have gained in numbers 
till they now represent more than one-fourth. 
It is to be noted, however, that this growth 
was largely attained by 1880. From then until 
1920 this group increased somewhat more 
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rapidly than the total, and reached three- 
tenths of all employed in that year. But in 
the 1929 estimates it is relatively losing ground. 
Domestic and personal service has during the 
entire period shown little change in its pro- 
portion of the total employed. Of the smaller 
groups professional service has at each date 
since 1860 increased its proportion, while min- 
ing generally increased until 1920 but shows a 
slight decline since that date. 


The outstanding feature of the table is the 
increased importance of the group “trade and 
transportation,” now the largest of all those 
noted, and comprising in the estimates for 1929 
nearly three-tenths of all those gainfully 
occupied. By contrast only one-fortieth of the 
total number in 1820 fell to this group. 
Throughout the entire period the growth has 
been consistent, though more rapid from 1920 
to 1929 than in any equal number of years. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS IN U:S.A., 1820-1929 


ae ISS 
SS ooooooOoOoooooaooaaEESeaeaaaaeaaaaeaeaaeaaaeaaa a SS ee 








Manufac- | Trade and | Domestic Profes- 
Year Agriculture | turing and | Transport- an sional Mining 
Mechanical ation Personal Service 
Service 
% % % % % % 

SOG eh 2 acl earn, Liao Pr Sik Hest Ren tye le el een 72-26 12-15 2-50 10-00 2-81 0-28 
jE One II GR Les Ea 0k IARI REY BR OEE, a Rr Rene 70-76 13-30 3-10 9-79 2-77 0-28 
AQ < MERE oe NR nc tee ASS ina. a meas 68-99 14-61 3-82 9-59 2-71 0-28 
TRL ( Pete a ath Ret Pam annem pie ON Oe emene NE ney RENE Freel 64-83 16-38 5-39 9-55 2-69 1-16 
FRG OEE ee es crite cine erent cic eeei ne en nereusuatars 60-20 18-34 7-44 9-52 2-90 1-60 
The A Des ak ae Ds el, ENS ee Mad ba a ee Ek Se 5 53-85 21-24 10-42 10-20 2-93 1-36 
Heke ben Pola RI Ae COR oee MOM a Ee S. 015 Megane 5 roe Bae CS 49-42 24-07 12-20 9-33 3:46 1-52 
STB Oa tas are ope ai gh CARI i nett Der Mee te carr 42-63 25-60 15-65 10-31 4-06 1-75 
AGOOM. eT a. 2 EES ERE RE 37-45 27-02 18-73 10-58 4-17 2-05 
IHC LCE Ts Re a rte on RR ape oh vee 31-90 28-38 21-33 11-26 4-55 2-58 
ODOM ee a tare eS PRD OU MEL 3 SN En eee ake oats 26-74 30-63 24-93 10-05 5-05 2-60 
AGS ORR aoe AER OR FU a hn nore clearence roe Sabri cen 22-81 28-51 29-93 10-42 5-92 2-41 


Variation in Employment Trends of Women 
and Men 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour has published Bulletin 
No. 73, giving a report on the variations in 
employment trends of women and men in the 
State of Ohio over an ll-year period. The 
study was undertaken at the request of the 
American Statistical Association, the State of 
Ohio being taken as affording a sample of con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the country. It 
is pointed out that although women are in the 
minority among wage earners, the present de- 
velopments of the economic and industrial life 
of the country are bringing about significant 
changes in their status. If public policies are 
to be guided wisely toward the stimulation of 
employment and the reduction of unemploy- 
ment for all wage earners it will be necessary 
to know just how the developments of women’s 
employment differ from those of men’s. If 
there is no great difference in trends for the 
two sexes, figures giving employment statistics 
for the two groups combined will be adequate 
and will be simpler of collection and presenta- 
tion. But, on the other hand, it may be that 
women’s employment is subject to different 
influences and reacts differently from men’s. 
If this is so, it will be essential that employ- 
ment trends for each sex be known. 

“During the entire war period,” it is stated, 
“and including the months immediately fol- 


lowing the war, the employment figures for 
Ohio manufacturing industries show that there 
was considerable diversity in the trends of 
men’s and women’s employment. The curves 
showing the long-term trends illustrate that 
during this period women gained a position of 
increased importance among the wage earners 
in a number of classifications, and retained it, 
to a greater or less extent, throughout the rest 
of the period studied. . . . Second in import- 
ance only to the war in its effect on trends of 
employment is the depression of 1920-21, that 
hit industry to a greater or less degree all over 
the United States. Many other periods of de- 
pression, equally or more severe, have affected 
the industries of the country, but within the 
11-year period under discussion it is the years 
1920-21 that stand out as a time of greatly de- 
creased employment.” 

The report contains tables and charts, show- 
ing the proportion of male and female em- 
ployees in all industries, and also in each of 
the industries in which women are employed. 

In service occupations as a whole the relative 
importance of men and women wage earners 
seems not to have been affected at all by the 
war until the middle of 1918, when men’s em- 
ployment decreased rapidly although women’s 
continued along a normal course. By the mid- 
dle of 1919 the men’s curve had risen again 
until they had more than regained their for- 
mer position of superiority in this classification. 
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In trade (retail and wholesale) during the 
latter part of 1918 the characteristic slight de- 
crease for men and considerable increase for 
women occurred and women maintained their 
gains after this, with certain seasonal fluctu- 
ation, until the middle of 1921. 

In transportation and public utilities the 
effect of the war on the relative position of 
men and women became evident early in 1917, 
when the women’s curve started above the 
men’s. By the end of 1918 the index of 
women’s employment was more than 50 points 
above the index foremen, and although there 
was a slight decrease in the relative import- 
ance of women during 1919 their curve re- 
mained well above that of men, and continued 
so through 1924. 

In manufacturing, the armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918, was followed by a rapid drop in 
women’s employment, but it does not seem to 
have had a very striking effect on men, whose 


employment continued to decline after the 
armistice at about the same rate as before. In 
the depression immediately following the war, 
in 1919, women’s employment decreased more 
than men’s but recovery came at about the 
same time for both. 


MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS IN INDUS- 
TRIES IN OHIO, 1914-1924 











Year Male Female 
TOUS scot Cee acre emor buacoe start rte 465,569 87,569 
TOTS REA BCA SREL Se anatase 541,118 97, 225 
NBA | AMIN Ue RIE ENE iow <u ceee AT EC ONT HG Ste 699, 574 112,514 
Oy Orhan Be: pre arior ante ah ete EN iiaL teas atl ooh 764, 737 123,140 
TOUS by PAY nets loanornte 754,727 141,000 
TOG KOE ORE OROE Non, Rs Shy RROD ic, Be VEYA EYS 138,347 
ODOR Meee site Creare ta venernrar sie terc ibys rents © 797, 601 145,324 
LODE sa Bee Uae lene rial satel ane 537,345 117,995 
TI ree et ae Cann Rete ce iate aloe 625, 644 124, 759 
Le ap epee Sci ty SRTAN- con A Papi ESCA TEIIG. 743, 881 145, 746 
JOD Re a AES erie 2 ee ee ae 715, 902 144,477 








Distribution of Women in British Industry 


The British Home Department has published 
a short report of a recent study of the factors 
operating to determine the ‘distribution of 
women in industry. The relative proportions 
of male-and female workers employed in the 
principal industries using female labour, for 
the year 1928, are shown in the following 
table :— 


PERCENTAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
IN VARIOUS BRITISH INDUSTRIES 








Percentage of 
Industry 


Males Females 
MOXUUS TACEONICR Sta cena uta. cree 36-11 63-89 
COLTON. BIOS MT, CRE 36-86 63-14 
Woollen and worsted............... 39-86 60-14 
Non-textile factories............... 72-91 27-09 
China and earthenware............ 49,90 50-10 
Poo@andidrink wits sue. sete 63-97 36-03 
TLODACCOR Fo. eh oan ee nrc AN 27-93 72-07 
Meth (except extraction and found- 
AT i Uys oa crave ee Bale I 86-96 13-04 
Printing, bleaching, dyeing and lace 
Wwarehousesit..: fue hall tl da et 67-68 32-32 
Clothing acc ote coe neat ceed: aan 32-04 67-96 
Paper, printing and stationery...... 62-55 87-45 
Chemicals: .a's4 ses meinte le lana 81-31 18-69 





The general conclusions reached in the study 
are stated as follows:— 

“Women’s part in industry has been steadily 
increasing, and the distribution of men and 
women in industry has been in the past and 
is being to-day, except in a few isolated cases, 
determined by factors quite independent of 
the legal restrictions on women’s employment. 
This increase has taken place notwithstanding 


an increase in the rates of women’s wages at 
least equal to and in some industries greater 
than the increase in men’s rates. 


“In the earlier stages of industry, the dis- 
tribution of men and women in industry was 
largely determined by tradition, aptitude and 
physical strength, and in particular cases by 
the shortage or otherwise of male labour. As 
industry developed, distribution constantly 
tended to be modified by changes in the na- 
ture of the work brought about by the intro- 
duction of new types of machinery and new 
processes. 

“In the more recent developments of indus- 
try, the constant increase of light repetition 
work has greatly enlarged the field for the 
employment of women. 

“A marked feature in connection with 
women’s employment as compared with men’s 
is the tendency for women to be found in the 
unskilled processes. The number of processes 
carried out by women during the war on which 
they had not previously been employed, and 
the skilled work done by women in certain 
trades, are sufficient to show that this tend- 
ency is not due to any innate want of apti- 
tude for or capacity to learn certain kinds of 
work. The cause is undoubtedly to be found 
in the difference of attitude towards industrial 
work. 

“The industrial life of women is, in general, 
a short one. Though in some industries, such 
as cotton weaving, women may continue to 
work at their trades after marriage, in the 
majority of cases they do not. This makes 
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them unwilling to spend much time on a 
course of training, and disposes them to seek 
occupations where they can earn a good wage 
as quickly as possible. For the same reason, 
managers are unwilling to train up workers 
for skilled occupations if they are likely to lose 
them when they have become really useful. 
The large majority of women employed are 
under thirty-five years of age. In fact, in 
over half the trades included in the study 
less than 20 per cent are over thirty-five, and 
in two trades only 6 to 8 per cent stay on over 
that age. 

“The influence of the marriage factor in 
limiting women’s industrial life is estimated in 
the report. Work in the factory is looked up- 
on by most as a temporary career, which fills 
in the time and enables them to earn a living 
between school and marriage, and for this 
reason they tend to seek the easily-learned 
repetition work, and are apt to lack the enter- 
prise and ambition which would make such 
work seem irksome, The increasing speciali- 
zation of processes and the substitution of a 
machine operation for craftsmanship or skill 
acquired by training have facilitated this tend- 
ency. 

“The replacement of acquired skill by a ma- 
chine process is not, of course, invariably in 
favour of the women. The introduction of 
machinery may eliminate the hand work of 
women as well as the craftshmanship of men. 
This happened in lace making, in cigarette 
making and other industries. In confection- 
ery works, much work, such as covering choco- 
late biscuits, and wrapping of chocolates, which 
used to be hand work done by women, 1s 
now done by machines. 


Automobile Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics states 
that the production of automobiles in Canada 
during May, at 24,672 cars, was the greatest 
number reported for any month since May of 
last year when the output amounted to 31,559 
cars. In May, 1928, production totalled 27,308 
cars and in May, 1927, it numbered 25,708 cars. 
The Bureau’s monthly index number on motor 
car production, which makes due allowances 
for ssasonal tendencies and is based on the 
long term trend, 1919 to 1927 inclusive, shows 
that output which started in January of this 
year at 40 per cent below normal gradually 
worked into an improved position until it 
passed the norma] line in April and in May 
was 4.7 per cent above the normal for that 
month. 

When compared with the data for April the 
figures for May show a gain in the output of 
all types of cars with the exception of trucks 
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“The following illustration from a large 
confectionery works may be given as showing 
the influence of the different factors in deter- 
mining the action both of the management 
and of workers. 

“The lower wage rates paid to women make 
it to the advantage of the firm to employ 
women whenever possible. Moreover, for 
much of the work women have the advant- 
age of being by temperament and character 
more suited to it. In processes such as the 
packing of chocolates or the making of hand- 
made chocolates, they attain a high standard 
of manual dexterity within a short time. Also, 
they easily attain a standard of neatness and 
cleanliness in their work, which is necessary 
in the case of food-stuffs, and they are appar- 
ently unaffected by the monotony of the work. 
Women are consequently employed in every 
possible process, except those which require 
physical strength and those which require 
skill involving a long period of training. The 
‘skill’ in a confectionery works consists to a 
large extent in acquired knowledge of a 
specialized kind. For instance, the ‘mixers’ at 
the works in question must have an intimate 
knowledge of the ingredients and of the pre- 
cise temperature and ‘length’ of the mixings 
of the many varieties of chocolates made. This 
knowledge takes some three or four years to 
acquire, and when the firm has taught a man 
they reckon on having his services for a num- 
ber of years. The necessary knowledge could 
quite easily be acquired by a woman, but 
naturally the firm would not consider it worth 
while to spend the time teaching a woman, 
when the chance of her remaining in their ser- 
vice is so small.” 


for Canada in May 


which dropped to 693 from 777. Open passen- 
ger cars advanced to 2,622 from 2,517, closed 
model passenger cars to 17,480 from 17,409, 
chassis to 3,837 from 3,547, and 40 taxicabs and 
busses were made as against 7 of this type in 
the preceding month. 

Customs’ records show that the number of 
cars imported into Canada during May in- 
creased to 3,976 from 3,432 in April, while ex- 
ports declined to 3,091 from 3,321. 

Of the total cars produced in Canada during 
May 3,193 were intended for export and the 
balance of 21,479 cars were made for sale in 
the Canadian market. The apparent consump- 
tion of automobiles in Canada during the 
month, as determined by adding the 21,479 
cars made for sale in Canada to the 3,976 cars 
imported, amounted to 25,455 cars. For the 
year to date the apparent consumption, thus 
computed, was 90,067 cars. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fourteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Fourteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
constituted under the provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from June 10 to 28, 1930. - 

The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 
briefly, to promote the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreements. 

Thirteen previous sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have been held as 


follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 (Laxsour 
GazeTTeE, December, 1919); Genoa, Italy, 
1920 (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1920); 
Geneva, 1921 (Lasour GazerTe, January, 
1922); Geneva, 1922 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1922); Geneva, 1923 (Laznour 
GazettE, December, 1923); Geneva, 1924 
(Lasour Gazerrr, August, 1924); Geneva, 


1925 (Lasour Gazette, July, 1925); Geneva, 
1926 (8th and 9th Sessions) (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour Gazertn, 
July, 1927); Geneva, 1928 (Lasour Gazertn, 
July, 1928); Geneva, 1929 (Lasour GazertTs, 
July, 1929); and Geneva, 1929 (Lasour 
GazeTrE, December, 1929). 

The Treaty of Peace requires that “the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall he held from 
time to time as occasion may require, and at 
least once in every year.” It will be observed 
that two sessions of the Conference were held 
in 1926 and also in 1929. 

Each member state is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employers 
and the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, as 
the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
-visers not exceeding two in number for each 
item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. <A two-third majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 


Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 
countries represented on the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the respec- 
tive Recommendations or Draft Conventions 
“before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter les for the 
enactment of legislation or other action.” 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the Fourteenth Session of the 
Conference comprised three items as follows: 
(1) Forced Labour (final discussion); (2) 
Hours of Work of Salaried Employees (final 
discussion); and (3) Hours of Work in Coa! 
Mines. 

In accordance with the double-discussion 
procedure, the first two of these items were 
the subjects of a preliminary discussion last 
year at the Twelfth Session of the Conference, 
which placed them on the agenda of the 
present Session for the second and final dis- 
cussion. To complete this second stage of the 
double-discussion procedure, the Fourteenth 
Session was called upon to consider these items 
with a view to the adoption of proposals on 
them in the forms prescribed in Article 405 
of the Peace Treaty, 1.e., draft conventions or 
recommendations. The Conference accordingly 
had before it reports on each of these two 
items which reproduced and analyzed the 
replies of the Governments to the question- 
naires sent to them after the Twelfth Session 
and which concluded with proposals for draft 
conventions or recommendations which the 
Conference took as a basis for discussion. 

The third item (hours of work in coal 
mines) was added to the agenda of the Con- 
ference by the Governing, Body in February 
last on the basis of the results of a Preparatory 
Technical Conference in January, on conditions 
of work in coal mines, which the Governing 
Body had convened in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Tenth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, and which was attended by govern- 
ment, employers’ and workers’ representatives 
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of the nine principal coal-producing countries 
of Europe. The steps leading up to this 
decision and the circumstances in which it 
was taken were explained in a report on Hours 
of Work in Coal Mines which the Conference 
had before it as a basis of discussion on this 
item. This report was noted in the last issue 
of the Lasour GazeTre, page 686. The re- 
port indicated that the Governing Body, when 
it decided to add the item to the agenda, left 
two general matters affecting it to be decided 
by the Conference itself: (1) whether it would 
consider the item as a general problem for the 
Organization as a whole, or as a problem 
limited to European countries, and (2) whether 
the Conference could arrive at a final decision 
on the item at the present Session without 
applying the double-discussion procedure. The 
report was accordingly based on the resolu- 
tions and discussions of the Preparatory Tech- 
nical Conference and concluded with a pro- 
posed draft convention intended to enable 
the Conference if it wished to take a final 
decision at the Fourteenth Session, to proceed 
immediately to discuss a draft which takes 
account of the opinions and preferences ex- 
pressed at the Preparatory Technical Con- 
ference. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The decisions of the Fourteenth Conference 
may be summarized as follows:— 


Forced Labour. 


By 93 votes to 0, the Conference adopted a 
Draft Convention embodying an undertaking 
to suppress the use of forced or compulsory 
labour in all its forms within the shortest pos- 
sible period. The imposition of such labour 
for the benefit of private individuals, com- 
panies or associations would be immediately 
prohibited, as also would the use of such la- 
bour for work underground in mines. During 
a transitional period, recourse might be had 
to forced labour for public purposes only, 2s 
an exceptional measure, and subject to con- 
ditions defined in the Convention. The ques- 
tion of final abolition would be considered 
after five years. 

By 91 votes to 0, the Conference adopted a 
Recommendation embodying principles for the 
avoidance of indirect compulsion to labour, 
and by 91 votes to 1 it adopted a Recommen- 
dation laying down rules to be observed in 
the regulation of forced labour. 


Hours of Work of Salaried Employees. 

By 86 votes to 31, the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention providing that the hours 
of work of persons employed in commercial 


establishments and offices should not exceed 
forty-eight in the week and eight in the day; 
provided, however, that the weekly maximum 
might be so arranged that on one or more 
days the hours worked might amount to ten. 
Provision was made for exemptions and ex- 
ceptions. 

By 103 votes to 18, the Conference adopted 
three Recommendations in favour of national 
inquiries into hours of work in (a) hotels, 
restaurants and similar establishments, (b) 
theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment, and (c) establishments for the care of 
the sick, infirm, destitute or mentally unfit, 
such establishments being excluded from the 
Convention. The question of adopting spe- 
cial Conventions to cover them would be con- 
sidered within four years. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines. 

A Draft Convention limiting hours of work 
of underground workers in coal mines failed 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority 
on final vote. 

The Conference had previously rejected by 
79 votes to 33 a proposal made by the employ- 
ers’ delegates that this discussion should be 
regarded as the first, and that the second and 
decisive discussion should be held next year. 
It had examined the proposed Convention 
article by article, and had adopted it as a 
whole on the preliminary vote by 75 to 38. 
On the final vote, however, the majority for 
it was only 70 to 40. 

It was next decided unanimously not to 
transform the proposed Convention into a 
Recommendation. Finally, it was decided by 
105 votes to 22 that the question should be 
placed on the agenda of the 1931 Session of 
the Conference. 

Four Resolutions bearing on the proposed 
Convention had been adopted before the final 
vote. One related to the safeguarding of con- 
ditions of work in coal mines where they were 
better than those prescribed by the Conven- 
tion; another was in favour of the regulation 
of the hours of work of surface workers, on 
the lines of the Washington Hours Conven- 
tion, at the same time as those of under- 
ground workers; the third pointed out that a 
complete solution of the coal problem would 
require the conclusion of one or more inter- 
national agreements of an economic character, 
and drew the attention of the Economic Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations to the 
need for and possibilities of reaching an eco- 
nomic agreement between the coal-produting 
countries. These three resolutions were 
adopted without opposition. The fourth, 
which was adopted by 84 votes to 3, was in 
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favour of placing the question of hours of 
work in lignite mines on the agenda of the 
1931 Session of the Conference. 

Resolutions. 

At the instance of. individual delegates, the 
Conference adopted four Resolutions request- 
ing the Governing Body: 

To explore means of hastening ratifica- 
tion of the Conventions ‘concerning children 
and young persons, and to investigate other 
means of ensuring the protection of their 
health and their preparation for a fully- 
developed life (88 votes to 1); 

To organize an exchange of views between 
the Governments of the chief industrial 
countries as to particular questions affecting 
labour which should receive the special at- 
tention of factory inspectors and be dealt 
with in their annual reports (80 votes to 3); 

To consider the possibility of placing the 
question of holidays with pay on the agenda 
of an early Session of the Conference (84 
votes to 21); and 

To consider the possibility of placing the 
question of freedom of association on the 
agenda of an early Session (81 votes to 35). 


A further Resolution, in favour of consulta- 
tion with Governments as to the calling of an 
Advisory Asiatic Conference, failed to obtain 
the quorum, the vote being 52 for and 11 
against. 

Application of Conventions. 

The Conference unanimously adopted the 
report of a committee which had examined 
the annual reports furnished under Article 408 
on measures for the application of ratified 
Conventions. The report contained a number 
of observations on cases in which the annual 
reports were not presented, or were imade- 
quate, or in which the Conventions did not 
appear to be fully applied by national legisla- 
tive or administrative measures, and called on 
Governments which ratified Conventions to 
apply them immediately and completely. 
Standing Orders. 

The Conference adopted and applied for the 
first time a new procedure for dealing with 
resolutions submitted by delegates on matters 
not related to the items on the formal agenda. 
It referred to the Governing Body for con- 
sideration the questions of the compositicn 
of committees of the Conference and the allo- 
cation of votes, the use of non-official lan- 
guages in committees, and the number of sub- 
stitute delegates and advisers who might be 
nominated by Governments. 

The text of the various Draft Conventions, 
Recommendations and Resolutions adopted 
by the Conference will be found on page 796 
and following pages. 
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Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
fifty-one sent delegates to the Fourteenth 
Session, this being the highest representation 
yet recorded. In addition, Norway, although 
not officially represented, sent an observer, 
as did also some of the states which are not 
members of the Organization, including for 
the first time, Mexico. Of the fifty-one dele- 
gations, thirty-five were “complete” in that 
they comprised representatives of employers 
and workers as well as of governments, while 
sixteen included only government delegates. 
It should be noted, however, that these in- 
complete delegations were from Member States 
whose industrial importance is still small. A 
list of the countries represented follows:— 


Albania India 
Australia Irish Free State 
Austria Italy 
Belgium Japan 
Bolivia Latvia 
Brazil Liberia 
Bulgaria Lithuania 
Canada Luxemburg 
Chile Netherlands 
China iNew Zealand 
Columbia Nicaragua 
Cuba Panama 
Czechoslovakia Paraguay 
Denmark Persia 
Dominican Republic Peru 
Estonia Poland 
Finland Portugal 
France Roumania 
Germany Siam 
Great Britain South Africa 
Greece Spain 
Guatemala Sweden 
Haiti Switzerland 
Honduras Uruguay 
Hungary Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation in attendance at 
the Conference was as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour; 
and Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations, Geneva. 


Technical Advisers to the Government 
Delegates—Mrs. R. F. McWilliams, Winni- 
peg, Man.; Mr. Byron Baker, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Mr. Daniel W. Morrison, Glace Bay, N'S.; 
and Mr. Alfred Martin Boucher, Quebec, P.Q. 
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Employers’ Delegate—Major J. R. Roaf, 
Chairman, British Columbia Division of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate — 
Mr. H. W.-Macdonnell, Secretary, Industrial 
Relations Dept., Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr. Tom Moore, Presi- 
dent, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate— 
Mr. J. T. Foster, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Outremont, Que. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 


President —Professor Ernest Mahaim, Bel- 
gian Government delegate, was unanimously 
elected. 


Vice-Presidenis—Mr. Tchou, Government 
Delegate for China; Mr. Szydlowski, Em- 
ployers’ Delegate for Poland; and Mr. Suzuki, 
Workers’ Delegate for Japan. 


Secretary-General—Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 


Deputy Secretary-General—Mr. Harold B. 
Butler, Deputy-Director of the International 
Labour Office. 


Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the ‘Confer- 
ence as follows:— 


Selection Committee—Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 from the Government group, 6 from 
the Employers’ group, and 6 from the Workers’ 
group. 

Credentials Committee—Three members: 
one each from Government, Employers’ and 
Workers’ groups. (Appointed to examine the 
credentials of delegates and the protests re- 
ceived against certain nominations.) 


Committee on Forced Labour—Forty-five 
members: 15 from each group. (appointed 
to consider this question on the basis of the 
report presented by the International Labour 
Office.) 


Committee on Hours of Work of Salaried 
Employees Sixty-eight members: 34 Govern- 
ment representatives, 17 employers’ and 17 
workers’, each member of the last two groups 
having two votes. 


Committee on Hours of Work wn Coal 
Mines—Forty-eight members: 16 from each 
group. (Appointed to consider the report 
submitted by the International Labour Office 
on this question.) 


Committee on Reports under Article 408 — 
Thirty-six members: 12 from each group. 
(Appointed to consider the annual reports by 
States on measures taken to give effect to 
Draft Conventions ratified by them, these 
reports being summarized in the Director’s 
Report to the Conference and accompanied 
by the findings of the Committee of Experts.) 


Committee on Standing Orders—Thirty 
members: 10 from each group. (Appointed to 
consider the report presented by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on various questions 
arising in connection with the Standing Orders 
of the Conference.) 


Canada was represented on all but the 
second and third of the above-mentioned 
committees. 


The President’s Address 


Professor Earnest Mahaim was unanimously 
elected president, his nomination being pro- 
posed by Miss Bondfield (Government, British 
fmpire) supported by Mr. Jouhaux (workers, 
France) and by the representatives of Ger- 
many, Japan, Spain, Denmark and Chile. 


The president in his address recalled the 


early efforts of the International Association 


for Labour Legislation, in which he had played 
an active part, and showed how they had 
paved for the foundation of the International 
Labour Organization. He summed up the re- 
sults of the first ten years’ activity of the 
Organization, both in building up an inter- 
national labour code, and in cultivating and 
fertilizing public opinion by the distribution of 
knowledge. Looking to the future, he pointed 
to the need not only of certain improvements 
in the machinery of the Organization, but also 
of “right ways of thinking on the part of the 
State members.” 

The President thanked the Conference for 
the honour conferred on himself and his coun- 
try, which claimed to be entitled to a place in 
the front rank of those who supported the In- 
ternational Labour Conference wholeheartedly. 

Referring to his long association with inter- 
national labour legislation, which began even 
before the foundation in 1900 of the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation, 
he asked whether those who then dreamed of 
social progress imagined that within a gener- 
ation international labour legislation could not 
merely come into existence, but could be ex- 
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tended to a large number of countries and offer 
the prospect of certain and unlimited develop- 
ment. It was the privilege of the International 
Association for Labour Legislation to start 
the movement of opinion in favour of such 
legislation, and, as a result, the idea gradually 
took shape and developed. The war upset the 
hopes of 19138, but did not check the develop- 
ment of the idea. On the contrary, the move- 
ment, which had previously been confined to 
individuals, now received the support of a new 
element of social forcee—the workers’ organi- 
zations—and it was undoubtedly owing to their 
pressure that the Peace Conference set up the 
Committee which drafted Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, whereby the International 
Labour Organization was created. 

The President called attention to some of 
the chief features of the new institution—its 
permanence as an association of States with its 
own constitution and its own system of law; 
its provision for collaboration between govern- 
ments, employers and workers, without which 
the prestige, influence and efficiency of the 
Organization would never have been so great; 
the obligations it imposed on governments with 
regard to its Conventions; the universality of 
its composition; and, finally, the provision for 
the application of sanctions against States 
which did not give effect to Conventions they 
had ratified. 


Some Results—What use had been made of 
this machinery during the past ten years he 
asked. If was something to have obtained 29 
Conventions and 33 Recommendations. Poss- 
ibly it might be said that the total of 390 rati- 
fications was relatively small. It had been 
shown, however, that this represented 62 per 
cent of the reasonable possibilities, and that 
was certainly a satisfactory proportion. 

He himself attached even more importance 
to the relations which the whole world main- 
tained with the International Labour Office, 
and to its authority, its confirmed and growing 
reputation. The measure of what had been 
achieved was to be found in the thousands 
of requests for information, proving each year 
the increasing need of the governments, admin- 
istrations and industrial organizations for that 
full and accurate information which the Office 
alone could supply. It was to be found in the 
effects of the deliberations of the Conference, 
which could be felt in the most distant coun- 
tries and even in States which were not 
members of the Organization. In such features 
could be found the growth of the idea, the 
diffusion of the conception of social justice, 
which was the necessary prelude to any posi- 
tive legislative or administrative action. Be- 
fore a law could be passed or a national in- 


stitution created, public opinion must be 
aroused and persuaded of the necessity of 
action. It was in this way that the vital spark 
travelled from point to point to the confines: 
of the earth. 


“A True Labour Code” —After congratu- 
lating the Director on his success in putting 
together this incomparable machinery, and on 
the recognized scientific value of the publica- 
tions of the Office and especially of the Direc- 
tor’s annual report, the speaker proceeded to 
examine the international labour code consti- 
tuted by the general body of Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by successive Ses- 
sions of the Conference. While it could not, 
he said, be denied that there were gaps, and 
that certain reforms demanded by the enthus- 
iasm of 1919 had not yet been secured, never- 
theless a comparison with the initial program 
showed that all the important chapters of a 
true labour code had found some place in the 
Conventions and Recommendations. The pro- 
tection of children, the protection of women, 
the safeguarding of workers’ spare time, the 
campaign against unemployment, industrial 
hygiene, social insurance, equality of treatment 
of foreign and national workers, migration, 
factory inspection, and even wages—all these 
had formed the subject of decisions of the 
Conference. Thus, the strictly legislative work 
of the Organization was already extensive and 
varied. 


The Future—Turning to the problems of 
the future, the speaker expressed the opinion 
that the machinery of the Organization was a 
trifle unwieldy and presented certain defects, 
some of them serious. As Conventions be- 
came more numerous, the need for drafting 
them well was better understood. Clear, pre- 
cise and simple wording was the most difficult 
thing in the world to achieve. This was the 
task of the committees of the Conference, and 
it was capable of improvement. A Convention 
ratified by several countries must be under- 
stood everywhere in the same way. ‘There 
was need, therefore, of a means of arriving at 
an interpretation which should be as uniform 
as possible. This, he believed, could be 
achieved without the setting up of new ma- 
chinery or the revision of the Peace Treaties. 
They had not yet exhausted all the resources 
placed at their disposal by the existing con- 
stitution, and particularly the possibilities of 
overcoming difficulties by the final articles of 
the Conventions. But the improvement of 
technical methods would never of itself suffice 
to fill the gaps or to overcome the defects in 
the Organization. The essential thing was to 
induce right ways of thinking. It was not 
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enough for States to come to the Conference 
and vote in favour of Conventions; there must 
be the will to ratify them. 

“Tt must indeed be said,” the President con- 
cluded, “that so long as there are children in 
the world whose life, whose physical intellec- 
tual and moral development is hampered, ar- 
rested and endangered by the obligation to 
work; so long as there are men and women 
whose inexperience, ignorance and weakness 
expose them to economic exploitation; so long 
as the dignity of human labour is unrecognized 
to such an extent that the product of labour 
does not permit the full life of a human being; 
so long as working conditions do not leave 
the noblest facilities scope for their essential 
development—so long must it be said that 
social justice has not been realized and that 
the Internationa] Labour Organization has still 
a duty to perform”. 


Address of Chairman of Governing Body 


Mr, Arthur Fontaine (Government dele- 
gate, France), as Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, pre- 
sided at the opening of the Conference. He 
welcomed the delegates of the 51 States repre- 
sented. This was the highest number of 
States Members which had ever taken part 
in a session of the Conference. He welcomed 
particularly the delegation from New Zea- 
land, which was present for the first time. 
Only three States Members were not repre- 
sented: Argentina, Salvador and Abyssinia. 
Norway, though not represented by a dele- 
gation, had sent an observer. Observers were 
also present from several States not Members 
of the Organization, including, for the first 
time, Mexico. In all, the 51 States had sent 
86 Government delegates, 35 employers’ and 
35 workers’. There were therefore 35 com- 
plete delegations, while the 16 which con- 
sisted only of Government representatives 
came from States whose industrial importance 
was still small. 

Looking back over the past ten years, he 
thought the Conference had reason for grati- 
fication at the results obtained and in pros- 
pect. It was true that there were shadows in 
the picture, but, generally speaking, there had 
been solid progress towards social justice and 
peace. 

Proceeding, the speaker briefly reviewed the 
agenda of the present session, and laid stress 
on the special circumstances in which the 
question of hours of work in coal mines was 
placed before the Conference. After calling 
attention to the chief social, technical and 
economic aspects of this problem, he pointed 
out that it was for the Conference itself to 


determine whether the subject was ripe for 
decision at this session. It was probable that 
no European state would agree to bind itself 
unless its principal European competitors 
gave the same undertaking at the same time. 
This situation would probably lead to the 
insertion in the proposed Convention of a 
special clause. There appeared to be no dif- 
ficulty in that respect. The rules of the Or- 
ganization, however, made it impossible either 
to limit the Conference or to open the Con- 
vention to certain countries only. He hoped 
that, in the interests of the miners, the pro- 
posed Convention would be adopted and wide- 
ly ratified. 


Discussion of Director’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Director, a sum- 
mary of which appears at the end of the pre- 
sent article, was under discussion in the Con- 
ference at successive sittings from June 16 to 
June 21. During this discussion, 46 speeches 
were made by spokesmen for the Govern- 
ments, employers or workers of 26 out of the 
51 countries represented at the Conference. 
A number of subjects were touched on and 
the work of the Organization came under 
critical examination in certain respects. 

During the discussion, Mr. Gerald H. Brown 
(Government, Canada), after announcing that 
the Parliament of Canada had _ recently 
granted the eight-hour day to all federal em- 
ployees and required its application to federal 
public works, in accordance with the Hours 
Convention, recalled the statement made at 
previous sessions as to the difficulties experi- 
enced in Canada in ratifying Conventions 
which dealt with matters within provincial 
jurisdiction. In this connection, he suggested 
that an effort should be made to show, in the 
periodical chart published by the Office deal- 
ing with ratifications, the extent to which the 
individual Conventions were applied in the 
different provinces of Canada and in the 
states of other federal countries. He also 
suggested that more precise information 
should be given in the Director’s Report as 
to the countries which had definitely accepted 
and applied the Recommendations adopted 
by the Conferences. 

Mr. J. R. Roaf (Employers, Canada) spoke 
of the economic disadvantage at which Mem- 
ber States might be placed by the competition 
of States which were not Members of the 
Organization and were not bound by its Con- 
ventions. He referred mainly to the United 
States, with which country the manufacturers 
in Canada had to be in competition day by 
day. Hours of labour, whether for manual 
workers, salaried employees, or coal miners in 
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particular, should be governed to a great ex- 
tent by the hours of labour prevailing in 
countries which did not form part of the Or- 
ganization. 

Other suggestions and criticisms made dur- 
ing the debate were: that there were not suf- 
ficient direct contacts between Geneva and 
India, by correspondence offices, by the inclu- 
sion of more Indians on the staff of the Office, 
and by the representation of Indian employ- 
ers on the Governing Body of the Office, and 
that steps should be taken to bring the Indian 
States into line with British India as regards 
labour conditions; that the Organization 
should give the closest attention to the ef- 
forts which were being made to find solutions 
for the general problems involved in the 
present economic situation; that the Organi- 
zation should take a more active part in deal- 
ing with the agricultural problem; that the 
Governing Body should examine what mea- 
sures could be taken to recall to Governments 
their duty with regard to the Recommenda- 
tion of 1919 concerning unemployment insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Aibert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in his reply on June 
23, confined himself to some of the most 
salient features of the debate. Among these, 
he called attention to the many signs of the 
steady progress of the Organization, and the 
large measure of public confidence which it 
enjoyed. The real problem now, he said, was 
whether the Organization would have the 
necessary strength and resources to respond 
to all the appeals which were being made to 
it, and so retain the confidence reposed in it. 
Renewed efforts and possibly fresh methods 
were necessary to secure the ratification and 


application of Conventions. Account must 
be taken of the tendency towards regionalism 
which was discernible nowadays in Asia, in 
the Pacifie countries, in South America and 
in Europe. The Organization, while maintain- 
ing the universal basis on which it was estab- 
lished by the Peace Treaties, must have a 
share in these regional movements. Further 
problems were created by the fact that the 
Organization, though universal, was sometimes 
called on to deal with special questions not of 
direct interest to all its component States; 
for example, forced labour, conditions of work 
in coal mines, and conditions of labour of 
seafarers. New methods must be found to 
solve these constitutional problems, and it 
was for this reason that an experiment had 
been made this year by the holding of the 
Preparatory Technical Conference on condi- 
tions of work in mines. The Director stated 
that this “auxiliary” procedure was purely 
tentative, and not intended to supersede or 
encroach upon the normal procedure laid down 
in the Peace Treaties. Progress could only be 
made by experiment, with the consent of ali 
parties, animated by a determination to sur- 
mount obstacles. The present world-wide 
economic crisis undoubtedly gave rise to 
anxiety and called for energetic action. The 
Organization must study economic difficulties, 
and take account of their bearing on social! 
progress, but economic circumstances must 
not be allowed to constitute an insuperab! 
barrier to social reform, rather, the study of 
such obstacles must be directed towards over- 
coming and removing them. 

The Director accepted the suggestion that 
had been made by Mr. Brown (Government 
delegate, Canada) above referred to. 


TEXT OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE REGULATION OF 
HOURS OF WORK IN COMMERCE AND OFFICES 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fourteenth Ses- 
sion on June 10, 1930, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the regulation 
of hours of work in commerce and _ offices, 
which is included in the second item of the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
convention, 

adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty, the follow- 
ing Draft Convention for ratification by the 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 


Article 1 
1. This Convention shall apply to persons 
employed in the following establishments, 


whether public or private: 

(a) commercial or trading establishments, 
including postal, telegraph and _  teie- 
phone services and commercial or trad- 
ing branches of any other establishments; 

(6) establishments and administrative  ser- 
vices in which the persons employed are 
mainly engaged in office work; 

(c) mixed commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments, unless they are deemed to be 
industrial establishments. 

The competent authority in each country 
shall define the line which separates commer- 
cial and trading establishments, and establish- 
ments in which the persons employed are main- 
ly engaged in office work, from industrial and 
agricultural establishments. 

2. The Convention shall not apply to persons 
employed in the following establishments: 
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(a) establishments for the treatment or the 
eare of the sick, infirm, destitute, or 
mentally unfit; 


(b) hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, 
clubs, cafés and other refreshment 
houses; 

(c) theatres and places of public amuse- 
ment. 


The Convention shall nevertheless apply; 

To persons employed in branches of the es- 
tablishments mentioned in (a), (b), (e) in cases 
where such branches would, if they were inde- 
pendant undertakings, be included among the 
establishments to which the Convention applies. 

3. It shall be open to the competent author- 

ity in each country to exempt from the appli- 
cation of the Convention: 

(a) establishments in which only members 
of the employer’s family are employed; 

(6) offices in which the staff is engaged in 
connection with the administration of 
public authority; 

(c) persons occupying positions of manage- 
ment or employed in a confidential ca- 
pacity; 

(d) travellers and representatives, in so far 
as they carry on their work outside the 
establishment. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention the term 
“hours of work” means the time during which 
the persons employed are at the disposal of 
the employer; it does not include rest periods 
during which the persons employed are not at 
the disposal of the employer. 


Article 3 


The hours of work of persons to whom this 
Convention applies shall not exceed forty-eight 
hours in the week and eight hours in the day, 
except as herein after otherwise provided. 


Article 4 


The maximum hours of work in the week 
laid down in Article 3 may be so arranged that 
hours of work in any day do not exceed ten 
hours. 

Article 5 

1. In case of a general interruption of work 
due to (a) local holidays, or (b) accidents or 
force majeure (accidents to plant, interruption 
of power, light, heating or water, or occurrerices 
causing serious material damage to the estab- 
lishment), hours of work in the day may be 
increased for the purpose of making up the 
hours of work which have been lost, provided 
that the following conditions are complied 
with: 


(a) hours of work which have been lost 
shall not be allowed to be made up on 
more than thirty days in the year and 
shall be made up within a reasonable 
lapse of time; 

(b) the increase in hours of work in the day 
shall not exceed one hour; 

(c) hours of work in the day shall not ex- 
ceed ten. 


2. The competent authority shall be notified 
of the nature, cause and date of the general 
interruption of work, of the number of hours 
of work which have been lost, and of the tem- 
porary alterations provided for in the working 
time-table. 
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Article 6 


In exceptional cases where the circumstances 
in which the work has to be carried on make 
the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 inapplicable, 
regulations made by public authority may per- 
mit hours of work to be distributed over a 
period longer than the week, provided that the 
average hours of work over the number of 
weeks included in the period do not exceed 
forty-eight hours in the week and that hours of 
work in any day do not exceed ten hours. 


Article 7 

Regulations made by public authority shall 
determine: 

1. The permanent exceptions which may be 
allowed for: 

(a) certain classes of persons whose work is 
inherently intermittent, such as_ care- 
takers and persons employed to look 
after working premises and warehouses; 

(b) classes of persons directly engaged in 
preparatory or complementary work 
which must necessarily be carried on 
outside the limits laid down for the hours 
of work of the rest of the persons em- 
ployed in the establishment; 

(c) shops and other establishments where 
the nature of the work, the size of the 
population or the number of persons em- 
ployed render inapplicable the working 
hours fixed in Articles 3 and 4. 

2. The temporary exceptions which may be 

granted in the following cases: 

(a) in case of accident, actual or threatened, 
force majeure, or urgent work to ma- 
chinery or plant, but only so far as may 
be necessary to avoid serious interfer- 
ence with the ordinary working of the 
establishment ; 

(6) in order to prevent the loss of perish- 
able goods or avoid endangering the 
technical results of the work; 

(c) in order to allow for special work. such 
as stocktaking and the preparation of 
balance sheets, settlement days, liquida- 
tions, and the balancing and. closing. of 
accounts; 

(d) in order. to enable establishments to deal 
with cases of abnormal pressure of work 
due to special circumstances, in so far as 
the employer cannot ordinarily be ex- 
pected to resort to other measures. 

3. Save as regards paragraph (2) (a), the 
regulations made under this Article shall deter- 
mine the number of additional hours of work 
which may be allowed in the day and, in respect 
of temporary exceptions, in the year. The rate 
of pay for the additional hours of work per- 
mitted under paragraph 2 (6b), (ce) and (d) 
of this Article shall not be less than one-and-a 
quarter times the regular rate. 


Article 8 


The regulations provided for in Articles 6 
and 7 shall be made after consultation with the 
workers’ and employers’ organizations concerned, 
special regard being paid to collective agree- 
ments, if any, existing between such workers’ 
and employers’ organizations. 


Article 9 


The operation of the provisions of this Con- 
vention may be suspended in any country by 
the Government in the event of war or other 
emergency endangering national safety. 
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Article 10 


1. Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
custom or agreement whereby shorter hours are 
worked or higher rates of remuneration are 
paid than those provided by this Convention. 

2. Any restrictions imposed by this Conven- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in deroga- 
tion of any other restrictions imposed by any 
law, order or regulation which fixes a lower 
maximum number of hours of employment or 
a higher rate of remuneration than those pro- 
vided by this Convention. 


Article 11 


For the effective enforcement of the provisions 

of this Convention, 

1. The necessary measures shall be taken to 

ensure adequate inspection. 

2. Every employer shall be required: 

(a) to notify, by the posting of notices in 
conspicuous positions in the establishment 
or other suitable place, or by such method 
as may be approved by the competent 
authority, the times at which hours of 
work begin and end, and, where work is 
carried on by shifts, the times at which 
each shift begins and ends; 

(b) to notify in the same way the rest 
periods, granted to the persons employed 
which, in accordance with Article 2, are 
not included in the hours of work; 

(c) to keep a record in the form prescribed 
by the competent authority of all addi- 
tional hours of work performed in pur- 
suance of paragraph 2 of Article 7 and 


of the payments made in respect thereof. 
3. It shall be made an offence to employ any 
person outside the times fixed in accordance 
with paragraph 2 (a) or during the periods 
fixed in accordance with paragraph 2 (b) of 
this Article. 
Article 12 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall take the necessary measures in the form 
of penalties to ensure that the provisions of the 
Convention are enforced. 


Article 13 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and in the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 14 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

Tt shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
have been registered with the Secretary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 


force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 
Article 15 
As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations shall 
so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 
may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 16 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
vears from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Sec- 
retariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
five years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 17 

At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 18 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
denunciation of this Convention without any 
requirement of delay, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 16 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into force. 

As from the date of the coming into force of 
the new revising Convention, the present Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 19 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE REGULATION OF 
HOURS OF WORK IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND SIMILAR 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fourteenth 
Session on 10 June 1930, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to hours of work 
in hotels, restaurants and similar establish- 
ments, which is included in the second item 
of the Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals: 
shall take the form of a recommendation, 
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adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
Recommendation, to be submitted to the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
for consideration, with a view to effect being 
given to it by national legislation or otherwise, 
in accordance with the provision of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace; 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 
ing the regulation of hours of work in commerce 
and offices; and 


Wishing to extend subsequently the appli- 
cation of the rules laid down in the said Draft 
Convention to as many classes of establishments 
as possible, including hotels, restaurants and 
similar establishments; 

The Conference recommends: 


1. That those Members in which no statutory 
regulation yet exists of the hours of work of 
persons employed in hotels, restaurants, board- 
ing houses, clubs, cafés and similar establish- 
ments which are exclusively or mainly engaged 
in providing board and lodging or supplying re- 


freshments for consumption on the premises, 
should make special investigations into the con- 
ditions obtaining in these establishments, in the 
light of the rules laid down in the above-men- 
tioned Draft Convention. 

2. That those Members in which statutory 
regulation of the hours of work of the said per- 
sons already exists should make special investi- 
gations into the application of the regulations, 
in the light of the rules laid down in the Draft 
Convention in question; and 

3. That in both cases the Members should, 
within four years of the adoption of this Re- 
commendation, communicate to the International 
Labour Office, on a uniform plan to be approved 
by the Governing Body, full information as to 
the results of the investigation, so that a special 
report may be prepared by the Office as a basis 
for considering the desirability of placing the 
question of the hours of work of persons em- 
ployed in the establishments concerned on the 
Agenda of a subsequent Session of the Confer- 


ence, with a view to the adoption of a Draft 
Convention. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE REGULATION OF 
HOURS OF WORK IN THEATRES AND OTHER PLACES OF 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENT 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations. 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fourteenth Ses- 
sion on June 10, 1930, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the regulation 
of hours of work in theatres and other places 
of public amusement, which is included in the 
second item of the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
should take the form of a recommendation, 
adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty, the following 
Recommendation, to be submitted to the Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
for consideration, with a view to effect being 
given to it by national legislation or otherwise, 
in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 
Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 
ing the regulation of hours of work in commerce 
and offices; and 
Wishing to extend subsequently the appli- 
cation of the rules laid down in the said Draft 
Convention to as many classes of establishments 
as possible, including theatres and other places 
of public amusement; 


The Conference recommends: 


1. That those Members in which no statutory 
regulation yet exists of the hours of work of 
persons employed in theatres, music halls, cine- 
mas and places of public amusement generally, 
whether indoor or outdoor, should make special 
investigations into the conditions obtaining in 
these establishments, in the light of the rules 
laid down in the above-mentioned Draft Con- 
vention; 


2. That those Members in which statutory 
regulation of the hours of work of the said per- 
sons already exists should make special investi- 
gations into the application of the regulations, 
in the light of the rules laid down in the Draft 
Convention in question; and 


3. That in both cases the Members should, 
within four years of the adoption of this Re- 
commendation, communicate to the International 
Labour Office, on a uniform plan to be approved 
by the Governing Body, full information as to 
the results of the investigations, so that a special 
report may be prepared by the Office as a basis 
for considering the desirability of placing the 
question of the hours of work of persons em- 
ployed in the establishments concerned on the 
Agenda of a subsequent Session of the Confer- 
ence, with a view of the adoption of a Draft 
Convention. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE REGULATION OF 
HOURS OF WORK IN ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE CARE OF THE 
SICK, INFIRM, DESTITUTE OR MENTALLY UNFIT 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fourteenth 
Session on June 10, 1930, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the regulation of 
hours of work in establishments for the treat- 
ment or the care of the sick, infirm, destitute 
10067—5} 


or metally unfit, which is included in the 
second item of the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a recommendation, 
adopts, this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty, the follow- 
ing Recommendation, to be submitted to the 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation for consideration, with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or other- 
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wise, in accordance with the provisions of Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the 
corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of 
Peace; 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 
ing the regulation of hours of work in commerce 
and offices; and 

Wishing to extend such regulations to as many 
classes of establishments as possible, including 
establishments for the treatment or the care 
of the sick, infirm, destitute or mentally unfit. 

The Conference recommends: 

1. That those Members in which no statutory 
regulations yet exist on the hours of work of 
persons employed in establishments for the treat- 
ment or the eare of the sick, infirm, destitute or 
mentally unfit, should make special investiga- 
tions into the conditions obtaining in these es- 
tablishments, in the light of the rules laid down 
in the above-mentioned Draft Convention; 


2. That those Members in which statutory 
regulation of the hours of work of the said per- 
sons already exists should make special investi- 
gations into the application of the regulations, 
in the light of the rules laid down in the Draft 
Convention in question; and 

3. That in both cases the Members should, 
within four years of the adoption of this Re- 
commendation, communicate to the International 
Labour Office, on a uniform plan to be approved 
by the Governing Body, full information as to 
the results of the investigations, so that a special 
report may be prepared by the Office as a basis 
for considering the desirability of placing the 
question of the hours of work of persons em- 
ployed in the establishments concerned on the 
Agenda of a subsequent Session of the Con- 
ference, with a view to the adoption of a Draft 
Convention. 


TEXT OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING FORCED OR COMPULSORY 
LABOUR 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fourteenth Ses- 
sion on June 10, 1930, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to forced or com- 
pulsory labour which is included in the first 
item on the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a draft international 
Convention, 
adopts, this 29th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty, the follow- 
ing Draft Convention for ratification by the 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 
Article 1 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to suppress the use of forced or 
compulsory labour in all its forms within the 
shortest possible period. 

With a view to this complete suppression, 
recourse to forced or compulsory labour may be 
had, during the transitional period, for public 
purposes only and as an exceptional measure, 
subject to the conditions and guarantees here- 
inafter provided. 

At the expiration of a period of five years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
and when the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office prepares the report pro- 
vided for in Article 31 below, the said Govern- 
ing Body shall consider the possibility of the 
suppression of forced or compulsory labour in 
all its forms without a further transitional 
period and the desirability of placing this 
question on the Agenda of the Conference. 


Article 2 
For the purposes of this Convention the 
term “forced or compulsory labour” shall 


mean all work or service which is exacted from 
any person under the menace of any penalty 
and for which the said person has not offered 
himself voluntarily. 


Nevertheless, for the purposes of this Con- 
vention, the term “forced or compulsory labour” 
shall not include: 

(a) any work or service exacted in virtue of 
compulsory military service laws for 
work of a purely military character; 

(b) any work or service which forms part of 
the normal civic obligations of the citi- 

zens of a fully self-governing country; 

(c) any work or service exacted from any 
person as a consequence of a conviction 
in a court of law, provided that the said 
work or service is carried out under the 
supervision and control of a public au- 
thority and that the said person is not 
hired to or placed at the disposal of 
private individuals, companies or asso- 
ciations; 

(d) any work or service exacted in cases of 
emergency, that is to say, in the event 
of war or of a calamity or threatened 
calamity, such as fire, flood, famine, 
earthquake, violent epidemic or epizootic 
diseases, invasion by animal, insect or 
vegetable pests, and in general any cir- 
cumstance that would endanger the ex- 
istence or the well-being of the whole or 
part of the population; 

(e) minor communal services of a_ kind 
which, being performed by the members 
of the community in the direct interest 
of the said community, can therefore be 
considered as normal civie obligations 
incumbent upon the members of the com- 
munity, provided that the members of 
the community or their direct represen- 
tatives shall have the right to be con- 
sulted in regard to the need for such 
services, 


Article 3 


For the purposes of this Convention the term 
“eompetent authority” shall mean either an 
authority of the metropolitan country or the 
highest central authority in the territory con- 
cerned. 

Article 4 

The competent authority shall not impose or 

permit the imposition of forced or compulsory 


labour for the benefit of private individuals, 
companies or associations. 


* 
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Where such forced or compulsory labour for 
the benefit of private individuals, companies or 
associations exists at the date on which a Mem- 
ber’s ratification of this Convention is regis- 
tered by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, the Member shall completely sup- 
press such forced or compulsory labour from 
the date on which this Convention comes into 
force for that Member. 


Article 5 


No concession granted to private individuals, 
companies or associations shall involve any 
form of forced or compulsory labour for the 
production or the collection of products which 
such private individuals, companies or assocja- 
tions utilize or in which they trade. 

Where concessions exist containing provisions 
involving such forced or compulsory labour, 
such provisions shall be rescinded as soon as 
possible, in order to comply with Article 1 of 
this Convention. 


Article 6 


Officials of the administration, even when 
they have the duty of encouraging the popula- 
tions under their charge to engage in some 
form of labour, shall not put constraint upon 
the said populations or upon any individual 
members thereof to work for private individu- 
als, companies or associations. 


Article 7 


Chiefs who do not exercise administrative 
functions shall not have recourse to forced or 
compulsory labour. 

Chiefs who exercise administrative functions 
may, with the express permission of the com- 
petent authority, have recourse to forced or 
compulsory labour, subject to the provisions of 
Article 10 of this Convention. 

Chiefs who are duly recognized and who do 
not receive adequate remuneration in other 
form, may have the enjoyment of personal ser- 
vices, subject to due regulations and provided 
that all necessary measures are taken to pre- 
vent abuses. 


Article 8 


The responsibility for every decision to have 
recourse to forced or compulsory labour shal 
rest with highest civil authority in the terri- 
tory concerned. 

Nevtreheless, that authority may delegate 
powers to highest local authorities to exact 
foreed or compulsory labour which does not 
involve the removal of the workers from their 
place of habitual residence. That authority 
may also delegate, for such periods and subject 
to such conditions as may be laid down in the 
regulations provided for in Article 23 of this 
Convention, powers to highest local authorities 
to exact forced or compulsory labour which in- 
volves the removal of the workers from their 
place of habitual residence for the purpose of 
facilitating the movement of officials of the 
administration, when on duty, and for the 
transport of Government stores. 


Article 9 


Except as otherwise provided for in Article 
10 of this Convention, any authority competent 
to exact forced or compulsory labour shall, 
before deciding to have recourse to such labour, 
satisfy itself: 


(a) that the work to be done or the service 
to be rendered is of important direct 
interest for the community called upon 
to do the work or render the service; 

(b) that the work or servide is of present 
or imminent necessity; 

(c) that it has been impossible to obtain 
voluntary labour for carrying out the 
work or rendering the service by the 
ofter of the rates of wages and conditions 
of labour not less favourable than those 
prevailing in the area concerned for 
similar work or service; and 

(d) that the work or service will not lay 
too heavy a burden upon the present 
population, having regard to the labour 
available and its capacity to undertake 

the work. 


Article 10 


Forced or compulsory labour exacted as a 
tax and foreed or compulsory labour to which 
recourse is had for the execution of public 
works by chiefs who exercise administrative 
functions shall be progressively abolished. 

Meanwhile, where forced or compulsory 
labour is exacted as a tax, and where recourse 
is had to forced or compulsory labour for the 
execution of public works, by chiefs who exer- 
cise administrative functions, the authority con- 
cerned shall first satisfy itself: 


(a) that the work to be done or the service 
to be rendered is of important direct 
interest for the community called upon to 
do the work or render the service; 

(b) that the work or the service is of present 
or imminent necessity; 

(c) that the work or service will not lay too 
heavy a burden upon the present popula- 
tion, having regard to the labour available 
and its eapacity to undertake the work: 

(d) that the work or service will not entail 
the removal of the workers from their 
place of habitual residence; : 

(c) that the execution of the work or the 
rendering of the service wil be directed 
in accordance with the exigencies of 
religion, social life and agriculture. 


Article 11 


Only adult able-bodied males who are of an 
apparent age of not less than 18 and not more 
than 45 years may be called upon for forced 
or compulsory labour. Except in respect of’ the 
kinds of labour provided for in Article 10 of 
this Convention, the following limitations and 
conditions shall apply: 

(a) whenever possible prior determination by 

a medical officer appointed by the admin- 
istration that the persons concerned are 
not suffering from any infectious or con- 
tagious disease and that they are physi- 
eally fit for the work required and for 
the conditions under which it is to be 
earried out; 

(b) exemption of school teachers and pupils 
and of officials of the administration in 
general; 

(c) the maintenance in each community of 
the number of adult able-bodied men 
indispensable for family and social life; 

(d) respect for conjugal and family ties. 


For the purposes of sub-paragraph (c) of 
the preceding paragraph, the regulations pro- 
vided for in Article 23 of this Convention shall 
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fix the proportion of the resident adult able- 
bodied males who may be taken at any one 
time for forced or compulsory labour, provided 
always that this proportion shall in no case 
exceed 25 per eent. In fixing this proportion 
the competent authority shall take account of 
the density of the population, of its social and 
physical development, of the seasons, and of the 
work which must be done by the persons con- 
cerned on their own behalf in their locality, 
and, generally, shall have regard to the economic 
and social interests of the normal life of the 
community concerned. 


Article 12 


The maximum period for which any person 
may be taken for forced or compulsory labour 
of all kinds in any one period of 12 months, 
shall not exceed 60 days, including the time 
spent in going to and from the place of work. 

Every person from whom forced or com- 
pulsory labour is exacted shall be furnished 
with a certificate indicating the periods of such 
labour which he has completed. 


Article 13 


The normal working hours of any person from 
whom forced or compulsory labour is exacted 
shall be the same as those prevailing in the case 
of voluntary labour, and the hours worked in 
excess of the normal working hours shall be 
remunerated at the rates prevailing in the case 
of overtime for voluntary labour. 

A weekly day of rest shall be granted to all 
persons from whom forced or compulsory labour 
of any kind is exacted and this day shall co- 
incide as far as possible with the day fixed by 
tradition or custom in the territories or regions 
concerned. 


Article 14 


With the exception of the forced or com- 
pulsory labour provided for in Article 10 of 
this Convention, forced or compulsory labour 
of all kinds shall be remunerated in cash at 
rates not less than those prevailing for similar 
kinds of work either in the district in which 
the labour is employed or in the district from 
which the labour is recruited, whichever may 
be the higher. 

In the case of labour to which recourse is 
had by chiefs in the exercise of their adminis- 
trative functions, payment of wages in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the preceding para- 
graph shall be introduced as soon as possible. 

The wages shall be paid to each worker in- 
dividually and not to his tribal chief or to any 
other authority. 

For the purpose of payment of wages the 
days spent in travelling to and from the place 
of work shall be counted as working days. 

Nothing in this Article shall prevent ordinary 
rations being given as a part of wages, such 
rations to be at least equivalent in value to 
the money payment they are taken to represent, 
but deductions from wages shall not be made 
either for the payment of taxes or for special 
food, clothing or accommodation supplied to a 
worker for the purpose of maintaining him in 
a fit condition to carry on his work under the 
special conditions of any employment, or for 
the supply of tools. 


Article 15 


Any laws or regulations relating to work- 
men’s compensation for accidents or sickness 
arising out of the employment of the worker 


and any laws or regulations providing com- 
pensation for the dependants of deceased or 
incapacitated workers which are or shall be in 
force in the territory concerned, shall be equally 
applicable to persons from whom forced or com- 
pulsory labour is exacted and to voluntary 
workers. 

In any case it shall be an obligation on any 
authority employing any worker on forced or 
compulsory labour to ensure the subsistence of 
any such worker who, by accident or sickness 
arising out of his employment, is rendered 
wholly or partially incapable of providing for 
himself; and to take measures to ensure the 
maintenance of any persons actually dependent 
upon such a worker in the event of his in- 
capacity or decease arising out of his employ- 
ment. 


Article 16 


Except in cases of special necessity, persons 
from whom forced or compulsory labour is 
exacted shall not be transferred to districts 
where the food and climate differ so consider- 
ably from those to which they have been accus- 
tomed as to endanger their health. 

In no case shall the transfer of such workers 
be permitted unless all measures relating to 
hygiene and accommodation which are necessary 
to adapt such workers to the conditions and to 
safeguard their health can be strictly applied. 

When such transfer cannot be avoided, meas- 
ures of gradual habituation to the new con- 
ditions of diet and of climate shall be adopted 
on competent medical advice. 

In cases where such workers are required to 
perform regular work to which they are not 
accustomed, measures shall be taken to ensure 
their habituation to it, especially as regards 
progressive training, the hours of work and the 
provision of rest intervals, and any increase or 
amelioration of diet which may be necessary. 


Article 17 


Before permitting recourse to forced or com- 
pulsory labour for works of construction or 
maintenance which entails the workers remain- 
ing at the workplaces for considerable periods, 
the competent authority shall satisfy itself: 


(1) that all necessary measures are taken 
to safeguard the health of the workers 
and to guarantee the necessary medical 
care, and, in particular, (a) that the 
workers are medically examined before 
commencing the work and at fixed inter- 
vals during the period of service, (b) 
that there is an adequate medical staff, 
provided with the dispensaries, infirm- 
aries, hospitals and equipment necessary 
to meet all requirements, and (c) that 
the sanitary conditions of the workplaces, 
the supply of drinking water, food, fuel, 
and cooking utensils, and, where neces- 
sary, of housing and clothing, are satis- 
factory; : 

(2) that definite arrangements are made to 
ensure the subsistence of the families of 
the workers, in particular by facilitating 
the remittance, by a safe method, of part 
of the wages to the family, at the re- 
quest or with the consent of the workers; 


(3) that the journeys of the workers to and 
from the workplaces are made at the 
expense and under the responsibility of 
the administration, which shall facilitate 
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such journeys by making the fullest use 
of all available means of transport; 


(4) that, in case of illness or accident caus- 
ing incapacity to work of a certain dura- 
tion, the worker is repatriated at the 
expense of the administration; 


(5) that any worker who may wish to re- 
main as a voluntary worker at the end 
of his period of forced or compulsory 
labour is permitted to do so without, for 
a period of two years, losing his right to 
repatriation free of expense to himself. 


Article 18 


Forced or compulsory labour for the trans- 
port of persons or goods, such as the labour of 
porters or boatmen, shall be abolished within 
the shortest possible period. Meanwhile the 
competent authority shall promulgate regula- 
tions determining, inter alia, (a) that such 
labour shall only be employed for the purpose 
of facilitating the movement of officials of the 
administration, when on duty, or for the trans- 
port of Government stores or, in case of very 
urgent necessity, the transport of persons other 
than officials, (6) that the workers so employed 
shall be medically certified to be physically fit, 
where medical examination is possible, and that 
where such medical examination is not prac- 
ticable the person employing such workers shall 
be held responsible for ensuring that they are 
physically fit and not suffering from any infec- 
tious or contagious disease, (¢) the maximum 
load which these workers may carry, (d) the 
maximum distance from their homes to which 
they may be taken, (e) the maximum number 
of days per month or other period for which 
they may be taken, including the days spent in 
returning to their homes, and (f) the persons 
entitled to demand this form of forced or com- 
pulsory labour and the extent to which they 
are entitled to demand it. 

Tn fixing the maxima referred to under (c), 
(d) and (e) in the foregoing paragraph, the 
competent authority shall have regard to all 
relevant factors, including the physical develop- 
ment of the population from which the workers 
are recruited, the nature of the country through 
which they must travel and the climatic con- 
ditions. 

The competent authority shall further provide 
hat the normal daily journey of such workers 
shall not exceed a distance corresponding to an 
average working day of eight hours, it being 
understood that account shall be taken not only 
of the weight to be carried and the distance to 
be covered, but also of the nature of the road, 
the season and all other relevant factors, and 
that, where hours of journey in excess of the 
normal daily journey are exacted, they shall be 
remunerated at rates higher than the normal 
rates. 


Article 19 


The competent authority shall only authorize 
recourse to compulsory cultivation as a method 
of precaution against famine or a deficiency of 
food supplies and always under the condition 
that the food or produce shall remain the prop- 
erty of the individuals or the community pro- 
ducing it. 

Nothing in this Article shall be construed as 
abrogating the obligation on members of a 
community, where production is organized on a 
communal basis by virtue of law or custom and 


where the produce or any profit accruing from 
the sale thereof remain the property of the 
community, to perform the work demanded by 
the community by virtue of law or custom. 


Article 20 


Collective punishment laws under which a 
community may be punished for crimes com- 
mitted by any of its members shall not contain 
provisions for forced or compulsory labour by 
the community as one of the methods of punish- 
ment. 

Article 21 


Forced or compulsory labour shall not be 
used for work underground in mines. 


Article 22 


The annual reports that Members which 
ratify this Convention agree to make to the 
International Labour Office, pursuant to the 
provisions of Article 408 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Articles 
of the other Treaties of Peace, on the measures 
they have taken to give effect to the provisions 
of this Convention, shall contain as full infor- 
mation as possible, in respect of each territory 
concerned, regarding the extent to which 
recourse has been had to forced or compulsory 
labour in that territory, the purposes for which 
it has been employed, the sickness and death 
rates, hours of work, methods of payment of 
wages and rates of wages, and any other 
relevant information. 


Article 23 


To give effect to the provisions of this Con- 
vention the competent authority shall issue 
complete and precise regulations governing the 
use of forced or compulsory labour. 

These regulations shall contain, inter alia, 
rules permitting any person from whom forced 
or compulsorw labour is exacted to forward all 
complaints relative to the conditions of labour 
to the authorities and ensuring that such com- 
plaints will be examined and taken into con- 
sideration. 

Article 24 


Adequate measures shall in all cases be taken 
to ensure that the regulations governing the 
employment of forced or compulsory labour are 
strictly applied, either by extending the duties 
of any existing labour inspectorate which has 
been established for the inspection of voluntary 
labour to cover the inspection of forced or 
compulsory labour or in some other appropriate 
manner. Measures shall also be taken to ensure 
that the regulations are brought to the knowl- 
edge of persons from whom such labour is 
exacted. 

Article 25 


The illegal exaction of forced or compulsory 
labour shall be punishable as a penal offence, 
and it shall be an obligation on any Member 
ratifying this Convention to ensure that the 
penalties imposed by law are really adequate 
and are strictly enforced. 


Article 26 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to apply it to the territories placed 
under its sovereignty, jurisdiction, protection, 
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suzerainty, tutelage or authority, so far as it 
has the right to accept obligations affecting mat- 
ters of internal jurisdiction; provided that, if 
such Member may desire to take advantage of 
the provisions of Article 421 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the corresponding Articles of 
the other Treaties of Peace, it shall append to 
its ratification a declaration stating: 

(1) the territories to which it intends to 
apply the provisions of this Convention 
without modification; 

(2) the territories to which it intends to 
apply the provisions of this Convention 
with modifications together with details of 
the said modifications; 

(3) the territories in respect of which it 
reserves its decision. 

The aforesaid declaration shall be deemed to 
be an integral part of the ratification and shall 
have the force of ratification. It shall be open 
to any Member, by a subsequent declaration, to 
cancel in whole or in part the reservations made, 
in pursuance of the provisions of sub-paragraphs 
(2) and (8) of this Article, in the original de- 
claration. 


Article 27 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Versailles and in the correspond- 
ing Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall 
be communicated to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations for registration. 


Articles 28 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 


It shall come into force twelve months after 
the date on which the ratifications of two Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
have been registered with the Secretary-General. 


Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which the ratification has been regis- 
tered. 


Article 29 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organization have 
been registered with the Secretariat, the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations shall go 
notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organization. He shall likewise notify 
them of the registration of ratifications which 


may be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Organization. 


Article 30 


A Member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion and which does not, within the year follow- 
ing the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise 
the right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for another period of , 
five years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
five years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 


Article $1 


At the expiration of each period of five years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 32 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve de- 
nunciation of this Convention without any re- 
quirement of delay, notwithstanding the provis- 
ions of Article 30 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into force. 

As from the date of the coming into force of 
the new revising Convention, the present Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 338 


The French and English texts of this Conven- 
tion shall both be authentic. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING INDIRECT COMPULSION 
TO LABOUR 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fourteenth Ses- 
sion on 10 June 1930, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to indirect compulsion 
to labour, which is included in the first item 
of the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
_ should take the form of a Recommendation, 
adopts, this 29th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty, the following 
Recommendations, to be submitted to the-Mem- 


bers of the International Labour Organization 
for consideration with a view to effect being 
given to it by national legislation or otherwise, 
in accordance with the provisions of Part XIIT 
of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 

Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 
ing forced or compulsory labour, and 

Desiring to supplement this Draft Convention 
by a statement of the principles which appear 
best fitted to guide the policy of the Members 
in endeavouring to avoid any indirect compul- 
sion to labour which would lay too heavy a 
burden upon the populations of territories to 
which the Draft Convention may apply. 
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The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber should take the following principles into 
consideration: 

I, 


The amount of labour available, the capacities 
for labour of the population, and the evil effects 
which too sudden changes in the habits of life 
and labour may have on the social conditions of 
the population, are factors which should be 
taken into consideration in deciding questions 
connected with the economic development of ter- 
ritories in a primitive stage of development, 
and, in particular, when deciding upon: 

(a) increases in the number and extent of in- 
dustrial, mining and agricultural under- 
takings in such territories; 

(b) the non-indigenous settlement, 
which is to be permitted; 

(c) the granting of forest or other concessions, 
with or without the character of mono- 
poliés. 


if any, 


nih 


The desirability of avoiding indirect means of 
artificially increasing the economic pressure 
upon populations to seek wage-earning employ- 
ment, and particularly such means as: 


(a) imposing such taxation upon populations 
as would have the effect of compelling 
them to seek wage-earning employment 
with private undertakings; 

(b) imposing such restrictions on the pos- 
_session, occupation, or use of land as 
would have the effect of rendering dif- 
ficult the gaining of a living by inde- 
pendent cultivation; 

(c) extending abusively the generally ac- 
cepted meaning of vagrancy; 

(d) adopting such pass laws as would have 
the effect of placing workers in the ser- 
vice of others in a position of advan- 
tage as compared with that of other 
workers. 

ttt 

The desirability of avoiding any restrictions 
on the voluntary flow of labour from one form 
of employment to another or from one district 
to another which might have the indirect effect 
of compelling workers to take employment in 
particular industries or districts, except where 
such restrictions are considered necessary in 
the interest of the population or of the work- 
ers concerned. 


TEXT OF THE RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE REGULATION OF 
FORCED OR COMPULSORY LABOUR 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fourteenth Ses- 
sion on June 10, 1930, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the regulation 
of forced or compulsory labour, which is in- 
cluded in the first item of the Agenda of the 
Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 
adopts, this 29th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty, the follow- 
ing Recommendation, to be submitted to the 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation for consideration with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or 
otherwise, in accordance with the provisions oi 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treatics 
of Peace: 
Having adopted a Draft Convention concern- 
ing forced or compulsory labour, and 
Desiring to give expression to certain prin- 
ciples and rules relating to forced or compulsory 
labour which appear to be of a nature to 
render the application of the said Draft Con- 
vention more effective, 
The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber should take the following principles and 
rules into consideration: 


I 


Any reguiations issued in application of the 
Draft Convention concerning forced or compul- 
sory labour, as well as any other legal pro- 
visions or administrative orders, existing at the 
time of the ratification of the said Draft Con- 
vention or thereafter enacted, governing the 
employment of forced or compulsory labour, 


including any laws or administrative orders 
concerning compensation or indemnification for 
sickness, injury to, or death of workers taken 
for forced or compulsory labour, should be 
printed by the competent authority in such one 
or more native languages as will convey their 
import to the workers concerned and to the 
population from which the workers are to be 
drawn. Such printed texts should be widely 
exhibited and, if necessary, arrangements made 
for their oral communication to the workers 
and to the population concerned; copies should 
also be made available to the workers con- 
cerned and to others at cost price. 


II 


Recourse to forced or compulsory labour 
should be so regulated as not to imperil the 
food supply of the community concerned. 


Iit 


When recourse is had to forced or compulsory 
labour all possible measures should be taken to 
ensure that the imposition of such labour in no 
case leads indirectly to the illegal employment 
of women and children on forced or compul- 
sory labour. 


IV 


All possible measures should be taken to re- 
duce the necessity for recourse to forced or 
compulsory labour for the transport of persons 
or goods. Such recourse should be prohibited 
when and where animal or mechanical trans- 
port is available. 


Vv 


All possible steps should be taken to see that 
no alcoholic temptations are placed in the way 
of workers engaged in forced or compulsory 
labour. 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PREPARATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS FOR A FULLY DEVELOPED LIFE 


Whereas in 1924 the Conference, conforming 
with the general principles affirmed in Article 
427 of the Treaty of Peace, declared, in its 
Recommendation concerning the utilization of 
workers’ spare time, that the workers should 
have the opportunity of developing their intel- 
lectual and moral as well as their physical 
powers, so that they could live lives worthy of 
human beings; 


Whereas access to the vast field of human 
knowledge would be rendered easier for them 
during their working life if it was possible for 
them to acquire sufficient knowledge in their 
youth, and premature admission to employ- 
ment cannot but arrest their physical develop- 
ment and delay or arrest their mental develop- 
ment; 


Whereas a very considerable number of the 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization have not yet ratified the Draitt 
Conventions which the Conference has adopted 
for the purpose of furthering this preparation 


of children and young persons for a life useful 
to themselves and beneficial to society; and 

Whereas proposals to establish concordance 
between the upper age limit for compulsory 
school attendance and the age for admission to 
employment as fixed by the said Draft Conven- 
tions have met with certain obstacles in dif- 
ferent countries; 

The Conference invites the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office; 

(1) To explore the means of hastening and 
generalizing ratification of the aforesaid Draft 
Conventions; 

(2) To investigate the other means of en- 
suring the proper protection of the health of 
children and young persons of enabling their 
aptitudes to attain their full development, and 
of preparing them for a really human life by 
physical and mental education and by a suit- 
able general and technical training; and 

(3) To investigate the means of making the 
whole field of Science, Letters and Art fully 
accessible to the workers. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING FACTORY INSPECTION 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office—in the spirit 
of the observations on the yearly reports of 
factory inspectors contained in the Director’s 
Report to the present Session (pp. 182-183)—- 
to organize an exchange of views between the 
Governments of the more important industrial 
countries among the States Members on the 
possibility of agreeing year by year on one or 
two special questions affecting the protection 
of the workers to which factory inspectors 
would be required to pay special attention in 


the ordinary course of their duties, and with 
which they would have to deal in greater de- 
tail in their yearly reports, so that the Inter- 
national Labour Office could co-ordinate and 
publish the information thus obtained. 

The Governing Body is requested to report 
to the next Session of the Conference on the 
results of the action taken in accordance with 
the above suggestion, and to make any pro- 
posals which it thinks fit for giving practical 
effect to it. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING ANNUAL HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


Whereas the institution of annual holidays 
with pay is important for the welfare of the 
workers; , 

Whereas it appears from the studies of the 
International Labour Office that in most in- 
dustrial countries a large number of workers 
are at present entitled to an annual holiday 
with pay, whether by law, collective agree- 
ment, or custom; and 


Whereas international uniformity in hours 
of work would be suitably supplemented by 
rapidly establishing uniformity in the right to 
annual holidays; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the possibility of placing the ques- 
tion of annual holidays with pay for the work- 
ers on the Agenda of an early Session of the 
Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Whereas freedom of association is a funda- 
mental right of workers guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Peace; 

Whereas, in spite of the efforts made previ- 
ously, the attempt to regulate the matter of 
enforcement of this fundamental principle with 
the effective means of an international Con- 
vention has failed; 

Whereas, owing to this failure, the most ele- 
mentary right of workers to organize and to 


act together for the defence of their rights is 
hampered; and 

Whereas the present situation is calculated 
to engender unrest in important industrial 
communities; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the possibility of placing the ques- 
tion of freedom of association on the Agenda 
of an early Session of the Conference. 
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Annual Report of the Director of the International Labour Office 


The annual report of Mr. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
was presented at the Fourteenth Conference. 
The report is in two substantial volumes. 

Volume I deals in two sections with the 
general activity of the International Labour 
Organization. Section 1 is devoted to the gen- 
eral working of the Organization, and deals 
with questions of organization, international 
information, and relations. Section 2 reviews 
the results obtained, and comprises the follow- 
ing seven subdivisions: Working conditions; 
Social insurance; Wages; Possibilities of em- 
ployment; Protection of special classes of 
workers; Workers’ living conditions; and work- 
ers’ general rights. 

Volume II contains a summary of the an- 
nual reports furnished by the Governments 
under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles 
on the measures taken by them to give effect 
to Conventions to which they are parties. 


General Activity of the Organization 


The following is the list of the States Mem- 
bers: Albania; Argentina; Australia; Austria; 
Belgium; Bolivia; Brazil; British Empire; Bul- 
garia; Canada; Chile; China; Colombia; 
Cuba; Czecho-slovakia; Denmark; Domini- 
can Republic; Estonia; Ethiopia; Finland; 
France; Germany; Greece; Guatemala; Haiti; 
Honduras; Hungary; India; Irish Free State; 
Italy; Japan; Latvia; Liberia; Lithuania; 
Luxemburg; Netherlands; New Zealand; Ni- 
caragua; Norway; Panama; Paraguay; Per- 
sia; Peru; Poland; Portugal; Rumania; Salva- 
dor; Siam; South Africa; Spain; Sweden; 
Switzerland; Uruguay; Venezuela; Yugo- 
slavia. 

It was stated in last year’s report that 
Brazil had decided to retain its membership 
of the International Labour Organization in 
spite of its withdrawal from the League of 
Nations. In accordance with this decision, 
Brazil took a full part in the work of the 
Organization during 1929. 

In the course of an outline of the Office’s 
relations to the State members the report 
discusses certain developments of the past 
year that were calculated to promote the work 
of general co-operation. In the first place, 
special sections or services for international 
relations were created in the different coun- 
tries either in the Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
for all the Geneva institutions, or in the Minis- 
tries of Labour for the International Labour 
Organization by itself. Every year, with the 
development of international life, it is stated, 
existing services find their activities creasing, 


and new services are created. Then there are 
the special bodies, inter-departmental or other 
committees, which have been set up to co- 
ordinate the relations of different departments 
with the International Labour Office. Further, 
there are the permanent delegations which dif- 
ferent states have established in Geneva. These 
were maintained in 1929. 


The Pacific Ocean States—In this connec- 
tion the report refers to the “Pan-American” 
conference and the Pan-Pacifie Union. In re- 
gard to the latter it is pointed out that the 
countries of the Pacific are working inten- 
sively in the direction of labour legislation. 

“Australia and New Zealand have systems 
of labour legislation which are among the 
most advanced in the world. Japan has 
rapidly built up a scheme of labour legislation 
which is very largely in accordance with the 
provisions of the international labour conven- 
tions. The labour laws of Soviet Russia are 
abundant and inspired by a desire to secure 
good conditions for the workers. China, after 
many difficulties and some attempts to take 
action in accordance with the proposals of the 
International Labour Conference, is preparing 
to put into force a far-reaching and advanced 
Labour Code. On the American continent, 
too, it should be pointed out that in the United 
States and Canada, where labour legislation is 
a matter for the States or Provinces, those on 
the Pacific Coast are among the foremost in 
their respective countries in the matter. And 
in Latin-America it is a Pacific State, Chile, 
which has been in the van in the ratification of 
international labour Conventions. 


“These developments have provided con- 
siderable justification for this somewhat un- 
expected movement of opinion and interest, 
which to some minds might appear artificial. 

“What form will it take in the future? Will 
the Office be asked to organize an Official 
demonstration of its activities in the Pacific 
area? Will the idea of a consultative confer- 
ence take birth in that area also? If so, how 
will the more purely Asiatic movement be 
reconciled with this Pacific movement? How 
will the different regional understandings be 
defined. All these problems may be prema- 
ture, but they do not detract from the fact 
that, in studying and sympathetically follow- 
ing movements of this kind, the Office can only 
find opportunities for fresh progress, as in- 
deed was shown by its participation in the 
Kyoto Congress.” 


United States—In regard to the non-parti- 
cipation of the United States in the Organiza- 
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tion, the Director makes the following state- 
ment :— 

“During the ten years of its existence the 
International Labour Organization has un- 
doubtedly done good practical work in inter- 
national legislation, not to mention its other 
activities, without the participation of the 
United States. But when the Office en- 
deavours to secure ratification of its inter- 
national labour Conventions by the States of 
Europe, Asia or South America or to overcome 
the opposition of employers preoccupied by 
the fear of foreign competition, it is constantly 
being told that all its efforts are negatived by 
the fact that the most powerful industrial 
country in the world not only cannot sub- 
scribe to any of its Conventions, but does 
not even interest itself in its work. The 
difficulties of the Office’s position are, indeed, 
being aggravated by the fact that during the 
last few years employers in a considerable 
number of countries have been seriously con- 
cerned by what they are sometimes apt to 
call American economic imperialism. Surely 
there are some grounds for thinking that, if 
some representatives or observers from the 
United States were to meet some European 
employers and workers in conference, whether 
officially or unofficially at a session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference or otherwise, in 
an endeavour to ascertain in all sincerity and 
objectivity what might be the real conse- 
quences of their economic policy on the labour 
conditions of the rest of the world, many pre- 
judices might be dispelled, many possibly un- 
founded apprehensions allayed, and perhaps a 
clearer idea obtained in their own interest of 
the possible repercussions and reactions on 
their own country. Surely it is not impos- 
sible that a more serene atmosphere would 
be created by such a meeting. 

However, the Director proceeds to state that 
“in any case there is one indication which 
appears to warrant some hope for closer re- 
lationship between the Office and the Ameri- 
can labour movement, i.c. the increasing recog- 
nition of the fundamental identity of the in- 
dustrial problems confronting Europe and the 
United States. There also appears to be a 
growing tendency in the United States to see 
in State intervention the best means of meet- 
ing the hazards of industrial life and a growing 
belief in the need of labour legislation, as is 
exemplified by the change of attitude on the 
part of the American Federation of Labour 
towards the question of old age pensions. At 
the same time, there appears to be in Europe 
an increasing disposition on the part both of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations to seek 
the solution of some of their industrial diffi- 
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culties—for instance in the matter of rational- 
ization—in a policy of consultation and co- 
operation. Lastly, another feature from which 
some satisfaction may be derived is the action 
being taken by the World Peace Foundation 
and by the League of Nations Association of 
America, the latter of which has now appointed 
a representative at Geneva in the person of 
Mr. Felix Morley, with whom the office main- 
tains close and cordial relations.” 


Russia—The Director states, in reference to 
the relation of the Office to the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, that the hopes ex- 
pressed in his previous report for favourable 
development were not confirmed during the 
past year. ‘In spite of the fact that the 
Soviet Government continues to be represent- 
ed at certain conferences, it would appear that 
Soviet policy during 1929 underwent an ap- 
preciable change in the other direction. The 
Third International has certainly reverted to 
its early ideas.” For example, the Executive 
Bureau of the Red International of Trade 
Unions, at its meeting in Moscow in Decem- 
ber last year, affirmed its resolution to sup- 
port all workers’ revolutionary organizations 
which recognize “the necessity of a class strug- 
gle and are working for the liberation of colon- 
ial peoples and opposing the reformist agencies 
of world imperialism, the International Labour 
office, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the American Federation of Labour” 
(Trood, 12 January, 1980). “This reappear- 
ance of the old ideas in favour of external 
isolation and hostility was in the main the 
outcome of the new orientation of the internal 
policy and the revival of the Communist 
policy.” 


One result of the new policy has been the 
discontinuance of collaboration, even in the 
scientific field, between Soviet institutions and 
the international institutions, or those of the 
“bourgeois and capitalist” countries, because 
such collaboration involves, according to the 
journal of the Commissariat, “the separation 
of science from politics” and a distinction “be- 
tween the examination of the actual situation 
and Marxian analysis,” which latter is con- 
sidered to be “the only real scientific method.” 
In regard to this policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment, the Director states that ‘‘as far as the 
Office is concerned, it continues to think that 
there is’ only one science, which is above 
classes and nations and is international, and 
that collaboration in the scientific field is 
always possible where there is a common de- 
sire to seek only for the truth..... In any 
case, the Office will always be ready, either 
by exchanging its publications—and this still 
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continues—or exchanging information to serve 
the cause of truth, which is also the cause of 
peace.” 


Work of the Past Year 


The next section of the report contains an 
cutline of the work of the past year, and gives 
a summary of the organization of the Inter- 
national Labour Office; its finances, and its 
relations with the League of Nations. Sum- 
ming up the situation at the end of 1929 the 
Director says:— 


“On the one hand, no, fresh progress was 
made during the year towards making the 
Organization a world-embracing institution. 
Neither in the direction of the United States 
nor in that of Russia, do circumstances seem 
propitious for the further development of ex- 
isting relations. Previous relations, however, 
have at least been maintained, and the existing 
co-operation, embryonic as it is, continues as 
well as the exchanges of information. Is it too 
much to hope that the world will one day be 
knit together by closer bonds of mutual un- 
derstanding and mutual aid? 

“On the other hand, work in the inter- 
national institutions goes on increasing and, it 
may almost be said becoming more compli- 
cated. Fresh problems are continually arising, 
and the Organization is constantly having to 
meet more clearly defined needs. Hence per- 
haps a tendency to greater complexity in the 
machinery and its working. It is the duty of 
the Office to be continually on the watch to 
see that the Organization properly responds 
to all the new requirements without losing 
itself in more formalism. 

“But, however, much formalism has to be 
guarded against, the Organization cannot re- 
spond to the appeals made to it unless it is 
provided with adequate resources. It has been 
seen that one of the main preoccupations of 
the Office last year was just this fear that a 
too rigid budget might unduly tie its hands in 
carrying out its work.” 


Information Service 


This section gives an account of the varied 
activities of the Office in fulfilling the task 
assigned to it by Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty, namely the “collection and distribution 
of information on all subjects relating to the 
adjustment of conditions of industrial life and 
labour.” Reference is made to the increase in 
the amount of scientific research work carried 
on during the past year. ‘The decisions taken 
by the Governing Body and the Conference in 
themselves demand a considerable amount of 
collection of information and research work... 
Moreover, the reports submitted to the 


Twelfth and Thirteenth Sessions of the Con- 
ference—on the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents, the protection of workers engaged in 
loading or unloading ships, forced labour, the 
hours of work of salaried employees, unem- 
ployment, the regulation of hours of work on 
board ship, the protection of seamen in case 
of sickness (including the treatment of seamen 
injured on board ship), the promotion of sea- 
men’s welfare in ports, the minimum require- 
ment of professional capacity in the case of 
officers of the mercantile marine—together re- 
present very extensive research work. It will 
also be observed that two at least of these re- 
ports show an extension of the scope of the 
Office’s scientific activity; the report on the 
hours of work of salaried employees and the 
report on forced labour. 


“With a view to the examination of the 
questions which the Governing Body might 
place on the Agenda of the 1931 (General) 
Session of the Conference, the Office had to 
prepare studies on the law and practice in 
different countries in regard to the minimum 
weight of loads, the age of admission of child- 
ren to commercial employment, annual holi- 
days with pay, and the institution of the four- 
shift system in glass works of the type known 
as automatic. The Office has also continued 
to compile and publish periodical comparative 
data on. wages and the cost of living.” 

Studies were made also on the laws govern- 
ing freedom of association, migration, insur- 
ance, industrial hygiene, safety, and vocational 
training; and on the subject of rationalization 
of industry. 

The regular publications of the Office, in 
addition to the Monthly Labour Review, and 
the weekly Industrial and Labour Information, 
include the - Legislative series; the Inter- 
national Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law; the Encyclopaedia of Industrial Hy- 
giene; the International Labour Directory; 
and the “Studies and Reports” series, which 
deals with the principal labour topics. Sum- 
ming up this branch of the work of the Office 
the Director says: 

“The office is of course not unaware that its 
scientific work seems too slow to those who 
desire to see various social reforms rapidly 
brought about, and especially to the workers. 
It may also happen that some reforms are 
carried out without any reference to the stage 
reached in the scientific investigation of them. 
But once reforms have been obtained they can 
hardly be consolidated and developed without 
the help of science. And very often scientific 
preparation of subjects which at the time of 
their investigation are not planks in the im- 
mediate program of social reform may in 
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certain circumstances suddenly render fresh 
progress possible. Scientific work and action 
must thus be carried on part passu, in some 
cases as parallel developments and in others 
in close interrelation. 

“What the Office desires is to develop with- 
in and around itself the scientific spirit and 
a passion for science and the truth. Perhaps 
it is inevitable, having regard to its functions, 
that its investigations will always be confined 
to rather prosaic matters such as comparisons 
of figures or analyses of laws. But all this 
can be made of vital interest if the Office feels 
that in carrying it out it is serving a wide 
movement of public opinion and faith in 
social reform, The Office’s work is not pure 
science, but applied science, and science ap- 
plied to an object of inestimable value—social 
progress.” 


Examination of Results 


The last chapter of Volume I of the Report 
gives an extended account of the position of 
the State members in reference to the sub- 
jects of past Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. The General conclusions reached 
from this study are summarized in the conclud- 
ing section of the Report. Dismissing the idea 
that the effectiveness of the Office can be 
measured by the number of ratifications the 
Director refers to “the movement of social 
progress that the International Labour Or- 
ganization has aroused in every part of the 
world, and the healthy ferment of scientific 
research, legislative reform, and currents of 
opinion which it has created or guided or 
rendered more active and fruitful. 

“Despite the stagnation of certain move- 
ments, a survey of the past year leaves little 
doubt but that the demand for social justice 
is becoming more urgent and more irresistible, 
more systematic and more international in 
practically every country and among all 
classes. A hundred signs of this have been 
noted in this Report: the fresh if slow progress 
made by workers’ trade union movements, 
with its tendency to consolidate itself in spite 
of the vicissitudes of industrial life; the vigor- 
ous national and international activity of 
organizations of salaried employees of all 
shades of opinion; the development of agri- 
cultural groups which are getting into closer 
touch with the Office demanding a place in 
the Conference and forcing the doors of the 
Economic Committee; the growing conscious- 
ness in the co-operative movement of its in- 
ternational power; the attempts of handicrafts- 
men to organize themselves and put forward 
their claims, the social preoccupations of the 
churches, etc., etc. All this is reflected in 
new labour codes, important systems of social 


insurance, the spread of organizations for in- 
dustrial relations, new conceptions of labour 
jaw and bilateral and multilateral labour 
treaties. sro 

“As far as the Office is concerned, it will 
continue to ask its sovereign bodies, the Con- 
ference or the Governing Body, to take such 
measures as will make the Organization more 
and more capable as time goes on to respond 
by its studies, its machinery and its powers 
of control to the growing aspirations for social 
justice. It will draw on all the forces of im- 
agination and enthusiasm at its disposal to 
prevent the Organization from being reduced 
to the state of an unwieldy lifeless body, and 
to ensure that all the big streams of social 
life flow towards it and give it increasing 
vitality and strength. 

“Sometimes, when the Office has suggested 
that action should be taken in this direction, 
or when it has supported a request for the 
creation of new technical committees or new 
representative committees, on salaried employ- 
ees, handicraftsmen, etc., some members of the 
Governing Body have expressed uneasiness. 
They have felt that the Office was dissipating 
its energy in too many different directions, 
while at the same time it complained of its 
inadequate resources. They felt that it ran the 
risk of losing in authority what it would gain 
in popularity. After ten years of experience 
the Office cannot take this view. It has lost 
nothing by trying to meet all the demands 
made upon it. Its committees and its consul- 
tations with experts have won for it the 
sympathy of numerous and extensive groups 
and have in no wise detracted from its scienti- 
fic research. On the contrary, they have helped 
to guide its work and check its early con- 
clusions, They have not led the Governing 
Body into any premature decisions. Some- 
times even, by the influence of their resolu- 
tions, they have calmed impatient feelings and 
prevented misunderstandings. 

“When simpler, more rapid and effective 
methods of international procedure enable the 
Office to respond to all the aspirations which 
is has studied and defined, then the hard and 
difficult period of its early struggles will be 
over. Supported by the confidence of import- 
ant movements for the defence of the workers 
or for social ideals and provided with a more 
pliable technique, it will have less difficulty in 
obtaining the desired ratifications and will be 
able to carry out its mission to the full. 


“One final condition, however, must be ful- 
filled. As has been observed in the conclusions 
to all previous Reports, and the observation 
holds good as much as ever to-day, the success 
of the Organization depends on its faith in 
social justice and its will to achieve it. Ten 
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years have passed, and the time has come for 
full and frank self-examination. Has there been 
too much facile acceptance of the limitations 
imposed by outside conditions? Has too much 
heed been paid to the frequent counsels of 
wisdom and prudence? Can it be said that 
the ideals set up by the nations in 1919 have 
not been too much lost sight of, and that the 
League of Nations as a whole and this Office 
in particular have really become what their 
creators intended? The Office can confidently 
say that it has done valuable work, but it is 
small in comparison with the ideals to which it 
owes its birth. Can it not be argued with some 
justification that, unconsciously and under new 
names, the old routine and the old ideas have 
gained the upper hand and that the inter- 
national organizations have been inspired more 
by the rules of the old diplomacy than by the 
ideals of President Wilson? The regression 
may perhaps have been so great that critics 
may even object to any reference to the name 
of Wilson or to the ideals of the armistice 
period. We are rooted in the past and held in 
the grip of tradition, and the only method of 
escape from it into the new world glimpsed 
in 1919, the world of organization and justice, 
is by unremitting examination and testing of 
methods and procedure, by continuous adapta- 
tion of them to changing conditions, and by 
constantly holding up the results obtained to 
the mirror of the great ideal of world peace 
which is the life work of the generations which 
have known the war.” 


49th Session of Governing Body 


The main question considered by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
at its 49th Session, which began on June 5, 
and was to conclude immediately after the 
close of the Fourteenth Conference, was that 
of the desirability or otherwise of initiating 
the procedure laid down for the revision of 
eight Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

It may be explained that the six Conven- 
tions adopted at Washington in 1919, and two 
of those adopted at Genoa in 1920, will have 
been in force for ten years at varying dates 
in 1981. 

The Director was authorized to put before 
the Governing Body in October proposals for 
re-organizing the correspondence Committee 
on Social Insurance. In this connection, Mr. 
Tom Moore (Canada) pointed out that as 
regards legislation and practice in the field 
of workmen’s compensation, Canada was 
greatly in advance of European countries, and 
he asked the Director to include in his 
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proposals the names of Canadian experts in 


this field. 


By one of the standard clauses of these 
Conventions, the Governing Body is required 
at least once in ten years to present to the 
Conference a report on the working of each 
Convention, and to consider the question of 
its amendment. In accordance with the rules 
of procedure established by the Standing 
Orders of the Governing Body, the Office 
prepared for its information a draft report on 
the existing situation, from the point of view 
of legislation and practice, with regard to each 
of the eight Conventions enumerated. It was 
for the Governing Body to decide whether, in 
respect of any of them, it should put in motion 
the machinery for revision, or whether it 
should merely communicate the report, with 
such changes, as it might think fit, to the 
Conference. 


On one of the Conventions—that relating 
to the employment of women during the night 
—the Governing Body had not pronounced 
when this report of the Session was received, 
the British Government having asked for the 
amendment of one of its clauses in order to 
allow the employment of women engineers in 
electrical stations. As regards the rest, how- 
ever, it was decided that there was no need to 
contemplate revision, and that the reports 
should merely be communicated to the 1931 
Session of the Conference. 


In connection with the Convention concern- 
ing unemployment, a request was made by 
the German Government for the insertion of a 
clause relating to the abolition of fee-charging 
employment agencies. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was the subject of one of the Recom- 
mendations of the Washington Conference. 
The Governing Body took the view that the 
matter should be dealt with, if at all, by 
means of a new Convention, and instructed 
the Office to prepare a report on the present 
law and practice for consideration at its next 
session. 

The position with regard to the Hours Con- 
vention was discussed at some length, a de- 
mand for its revision having been presented 
by the Swedish Government, which also called 
for changes in four other Conventions. The 
Governing Body was divided on the question, 
and a proposal was made to postpone decision. 
This, however, was rejected by a majority, 
and it was finally decided, by 14 votes to 7 
with 2 abstentions, that there was no occasion 
to take steps for the amendment of the Con- 
vention. An end has thus been put to an 
uncertainty which has prevailed for some time 
past. The Hours Convention will continue 
to stand in the form in which it was adopted 
nearly eleven years ago. 
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Study of International “Real Wages” 
The director of the International Labour AVERAGE AMOUNT AND PER CENT OF EXPEN- 


Office, in his annual report to the Fourteenth 
Conference (outlined on another page of this 
issue) illustrated the increasing complexity of 
the work of the Office by referring to an in- 
vestigation recently undertaken in response to 
a request by the Ford Motor Company. The 
study, it is claimed, will be the first com- 
prehensive study of international “real wages.” 
In May, 1929, the Ford Motor Company re- 
quested the International Labour Office to 
furnish information as to the minimum wage 
rates which that company would need to pay 
in the seventeen European cities where the 
Ford Company had, or contemplated having, 
automobile plants, in order that the employees 
in each of these cities might be able to main- 
tain the same general standard of living as 
that of the company’s employees in Detroit. 
The 17 cities for which information was de- 
sired were: Manchester, London, Cork, Paris, 
Marseilles, Berlin, Frankfort, Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam, Helsingfors, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Trieste, Genoa, Barcelona, Warsaw, and Is- 
tanbul (Constantinople). The International 
Labour Office replied that a special inquiry 
would be necessary to obtain this information. 
The United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 
agreed, upon request, to make the basic sur- 
vey in Detroit. 


Workman’s Budget at Detroit 


The latter survey was made by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in the early part of 1930. Its 
purpose was to secure detailed data regarding 
the living conditions and expenses of a repre- 
sentative number of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s employees in Detroit who were main- 
taining a family on the company’s mini- 
mum wage of $7 per day. The report gives 
the average cost of each item in the family 
budget, and the quantity purchased. The cost 
of a similar budget in each of the foreign cities 
may be obtained by pricing each of the quan- 
tity items, and totalling the results. 


The results of the basic survey of conditions 
in Detroit are given in the Monthly Labour 
Review, June, 1930, in an article containing 
numerous tables. The average earnings of the 
husbands in the one hundred families can- 
vassed was $1,694.63, and the average income 
from other sources was $17.24, making a total 
average income of $1,711.87. The average ex- 
penditures of the 100 families amounted to 
$1,719.83, leaving an average deficit for all 
the families of $7.96. 


DITURE FOR EACH GROUP OF ITEMS 


Number of families. 100; average persons per family, 
4.5; average equivalent adult males, 3.27; average 
income per family, $1,711.87. 





Average Per cent 

Item yearly of yearly 

expense expense 
Food .. . .. $ 556 12 32:3 

Clothing of— 

Husband .. .. 63 59 Set 
Wile a7 984 59 21 3.4 
Children .. .. 87 87 Sel 
Total, clothing . 210 67 5 a 
Hetisig RL ase eS BELO: 388 81 22.6 
Fuelwand plich ty serve cally. tlee tag 103 20 6.0 
Furniture and house furnishings 88 55 a7 
Life insurance . Eee tne 59 16 3.4 
Street-car and bus fares .. 37 40 2.2 
Expenses of sickness .. . 64 73 3.8 
School expenses... .. .. . 6 41 0.4 
Cleaning supplies .. . 16 64 1.0 
Barber . Pas oiay age Taye esi Orne 
Miscellaneous expenses .. LO ae 10.2 
Total expenses.. .. .. $1,719 83 100.0 


Tables are given showing the various items 
in this expenditure. Food is the most expen- 
sive item in the family budget of the wage 
earner, representing 32.3 per cent of his aver- 
age expenditures for all purposes. The aver- 
age outlay for clothing was 12.2 per eent of 
the total family expenditure. In regard to 
housing, 32 families were purchasing their 
homes, the others living in rented houses, 
apartments or flats, the cost of rented quarters 
averaging $391.47 a year. Details are given 
also of the expenditures on fuel and light, 
furniture, life insurance, street car and bus 
fares, sickness, school, barbering, and “miscel- 
laneous,” including optional items such as 
church expenses, gifts, entertainments, reading 
matter, tobacco, etc. 


It is pointed out that in Detroit, the auto- 
mobile is becoming more and more a part of 
the family equipment for recreation, 47 of the 
100 families owning cars. Over a third of the 
number owned radio sets, and about half had 
electric washing machines and phonographs. 

Articles were bought on the instalment plan 
by 59 of the 100 families included in this study. 
Thirty-five families were paying on purchases 
made in 1929; eleven families were paying in- 
stalments on articles bought in 1928 and 1929, 
ten on 1928 purchases only; one on 1927 pur- 
chases only; one on 1927 and 1929 purchases; 
one family was still paying on a living-room 
suite, a dining-room suite, and a phonograph 
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purchased in 1925. Furniture (in either suites 
or separate articles) and house furnishings are 
the commodities most frequently purchased on 
the instalment plan. Automobiles were the 


next most popular article bought on instalment, 
fourteen families having so purchased them; 
thirteen families were making instalment pay- 
ments on washing machines. 





International Federation of League of Nations Societies 


The International Federation of League of 
Nations Societies held its 14th Plenary Con- 
gress at Geneva in June. One of the resolu- 
tions that were adopted declared that the 
Congress “considers that no effort should be 
spared to secure a general improvement in 
the standard of living through the activities 
of the International Labour Organization and 
to this end urgently calls upon affliated 
societies to continue their efforts to induce the 
Governments of their respective countries to 
ratify international Labour Conventions and 
in particular to ensure at the earliest possible 
moment the ratification of the Washington 
Hours Convention; Welcomes the action of the 
Governing Body in placing on the agenda of 
the International Labour Conference the ques- 


tion of Hours of Work in the Coal Industry, 
and urges the Labour Conference, in view of 
the extent to which the Preparatory Technical 
Coal Conference afforded an opportunity for 
preliminary discussion of the subject, to arrive 
at an International Agreement at its Four- 
teenth Session. 

Another resolution called on the League of 
Nations and upon the International Labour 
Organization to consider the expediency of 
convening a World Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, in its industrial, economic and financial 
aspect. 

Canada was represented at the Congress by 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress. 


Co-operative Milk Selling in U.S.A. 


The progress made in the United States in 
recent years in the co-operative marketing of 


fluid milk is described in a recent report pub- 


lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture (Technical Bulletin, No. 179). It 
is stated that fluid milk marketing associations 
marketed approximately two-fifths of the milk 
sold in the United States during 1928. This 
milk had a value of more than $325,000,000. 
The rapid growth of co-operative milk-mar- 
keting associations began during the World 
War. Much of the time since 1920 has been 
spent in strengthening and perfecting the as- 
sociations already organized. The object which 
the producers had in mind in forming most of 
the earlier co-operative-marketing associations 


was the retail distribution of milk. They felt 
that the distributor was getting more than 
his share of the consumer’s dollar. By retail- 


ing the milk used for fluid consumption and 
processing the remainder they reasoned that 
they would not only receive the same whole- 
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sale price that they received under the private- 
distributor system but would obtain the dis- 
tributors’ share of the profits, which they be- 
lieved to be exceptionally large. 

The growth of co-operative fluid-milk mar- 
keting associations previous to the World War 
was slow. The first such association formed 
which is still in existence and reporting to the 
United States Department of Agriculture was 
formed in 1882. Only 4 such associations had 
been established before 1900. Three of those 
established from 1900 to 1910 are still operat- 
ing; 7 of those established from 1910 to 1915; 
57 of those established from 1915 to 1920; 76 
of those established from 1920 to 1924; and 12 
of those established from 1925 to 1928. Only 
14 of the 159 active associations reporting to 
the Department of Agriculture were estab- 
lished prior to 1915; the larger growth in num- 
bers came principally in the 10-year period 
from 1915 to 1925. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1930 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1, was 7,256, their employees 
numbering 1,021,951 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


May, was 1,679, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 198,585 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were with- 
out employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of various 
classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1930, as Reported 
by the Employers 


Employment at the beginning of June 
showed a further pronounced gain, resulting 
in a more favourable situation than on June 
1 of all other years on record with the single 
exception of 1929. Statements were tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
7,256 firms with 1,021,951 employees, as com- 
pared with 976,538 on May 1: this increase of 
45,413 persons, or 4.7 per cent, brought the 
index number to 116.5 as compared with 111.4 
in the preceding month and 122.2, 113.8, 
107.2, 102.2, 95.6, 96.4, 98.5, 90.3 and 87.7 on 
June 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922, and 1921, respectively. 


Unusually large advances were registered in 
logging and construction, while transportation, 
manufacturing, trade, services, mining and 
communications also showed important in- 
creases. Employment in the service and trade 
groups was higher than at the same date of 
any other year on record. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Expansion was noted in all of the five 
economic areas, firms in Quebec employing the 
greatest number of extra workers. 


Maritime Provinces—Further improvement 
was noted in the Maritime Provinces, accord- 
ing to statistics received from 561 employers 
with a combined working force of 82,333 per- 
sons, as compared with 76,029 on May 1. This 
gain was considerably greater than that re- 
ported on June 1 last year, when the index was 
some ten points lower. Manufacturing (parti- 
cularly of lumber and fish products), logging 


and construction registered heightened activity, 
while transportation was seasonally slacker. 


Quebec—Construction, transportation, man- 
ufacturing and logging recorded pronounced 
increases in personnel, and smaller gains were 
shown in the service and trade groups; the 
gain in logging was due to river-drives. Em- 
ployment was in slightly less volume than on 
the same date in 1929, but was higher than on 
June 1 in any of the preceding eight years, the 
index standing of 114.5, compared with 115.9 
on June 1, 1929, and 110.7 on June 1, 1928, the 
previous maximum. Statements were tabulated 
from 1,698 firms employing 291,462 workers, or 
21,574 more than in their last monthly report. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed a 
further advance and the index, at 117.8 was 
higher than on June 1 in any other year of the 
record except 1929. The payrolls of the 3,200 
co-operating establishments aggregated 422,369 
employees, as against 414,853 on May 1. Con- 
struction registered the greatest expansion, but 
gains were also noted in logging, mining, trans- 
portation, communications and services. In 
manufacturing, considerable increase in the 
lumber, food, building material and some other 
groups were offset by losses in iron and steel, 
textile and pulp and paper factories. 


Prairie Provinces—Construction, especially 
railroad construction, transportation, services, 
trade, communications and manufacturing re- 
ported the most marked improvement in the 
Prairie Provinces, where the 1,055 firms whose 
statistics were tabulated employed 137,036 per- 
sons, as against 129,028 in the preceding month. 
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Larger increases were indicated on June 1, 1929, 
and the index then was many points higher; 
employment in these provinces continued to 
show the unfavourable effects of the tie-up in 
the disposal of the 1929 harvest. 


British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
88,751 workers was registered by the 742 re- 
porting employers, who had 86,740 at the be- 
ginning of May. Employment was in greater 
volume than in the early summer of any of 
the last ten years with the exception of June 
1, 1929. Construction and manufacturing re- 
corded the most noteworthy expansion on the 
date under review, while other groups showed 
little general change. 
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operating firms employed 145,026 persons, an 
increase of 7,080 over their May 1 staffs. 
Transportation, construction, manufacturing 
and trade reported the greatest increases, but 
services were also busier. The index, at 116-6, 
was higher than in any other June on record 
with the exception of June, 1929. 


Quebec-—Continued gains were registered 
in Quebec City, chiefly in manufacturing and 
construction. Statements were tabulated from 
121 establishments having 12,531 workers, as 
against 11,887 in the preceding month. Con- 
siderable advances had also been indicated 
at the beginning of June of a year ago, when 
the index was fractionally lower. Employ- 


EMPLOYMENT? IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Table 1 gives index numbers of economic 
areas, 
Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
five of the eight cities for which separate 
compilations are made. Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg all showed 
considerable gains; declines were noted in 
Hamilton and in Windsor (including the ad- 
jacent Border Cities) while in Vancouver the 
situation was reported as unchanged. 

Montreal—Improvement on a large scale 
was recorded in Montreal, where the 916 co- 
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ment on the date under review was in greater 
volume than on June 1 in any other year for 
which statistics are available. 


Toronto—Returns were furnished by 993 
employers in Toronto with 125,934 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 125,311 on 
May 1. Manufacturing, particularly of tex- 
tile and iron and steel products, was slacker, 
but improvement was shown in construction, 
trade and transportation. The general gain 
was smaller than that noted on June 1, 1929, 
when the index was a few points higher; with 
this exception, however, the situation was 
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better than in the early summer of any pre- 
vious year on record. 


Ottawa—Construction showed heightened 
activity in Ottawa, where employment was at 
a higher level than at the beginning of June 
of last year, when an increase had been 
recorded. A combined working force of 
13,979 employees was indicated by the 145 
co-operating firms; this was 549 more than 
in their last report. 

Hamilton—Further reductions in staffs were 


noted in Hamilton, where 218 employers re- 
ported 35,349 workers on their paylists, as 


compared with 35,562 at the beginning of 
May. Most of the decrease took place in 
manufacturing, notably in iron and _ steel 
plants, while construction was busier. Con- 
ditions were not so favourable as on the same 
date of a year ago, when a program of in- 
dustrial expansion was being executed, but 
they were better than in the early summer of 
any other year for which data are compiled. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Following a period of seasonal activity, em- 
ployment in the Border Cities showed a de- 
cline on June 1, when data were received from 


Notse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR, 1926=100). 
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May: pel Geiten tort rai S sew.) eae e ae a eee ee as 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
UTC isi LEAS Re Ps eR OR SRR RN Sh aR a) Se Sh By 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
Sully Ma awed ate eee ee 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
TPR -i tains gee err ed ENS GLAS gino GRISEA Lae Ack OOe 119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
PONCE Lec seca eeepc tn otin ates ieee Ee: 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
Octs pl h..2h Sinencdeian ot ae See 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
Nia. Wil tac rhc senivaree Seren a eee eet eee 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
BD Cer ahi oN oe egmcmiine © Fe uy aR bea 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
1929 
DAT hd aver iets booted, 8 2 ais oetecnes Me eres > 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
Bo) Om ei ry eR RS Deters «ae 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Miar.@ 053, 24, SIP WS Dae Se ee. 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
Apia eliige sath tae tard aoe te er nes eee 110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
yo ee cre BS. ce ores forced eat 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
FUME Ds Te cous cisco et « bcc ROR oe Tate 122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
Sy RRR es a eS 124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
Aue? sped... Parietal 6. . ho Sh om: 127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
Sep etl ed sae cgsys 05.8 stele ARRON es 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
OCEMEL I, AEE ee . HORE RUS. OR: 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
Now. DAG AO) Adeh.. 4a ee eee ec 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
1 BY. a Gain ere Ree tr mr cee RS he ee 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
1930 
Jan fd ia sh aed AA ee cl erie eee ope 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
1 Ty) overt) Nemeth seni epmeic LIE cs eS ia a ae 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
Marcy eliieasie). Ah. Ah ae ree near 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
April 18 2k. tied is te Ae ook: ean re 107°8 107:8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
IE Ace teeta thy Se Or ID neki ace. «SO 111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
JONGRIT, OF ORLER\. EEN Teen eee eet 3 116-5 122-4 114-5 117 8 115-8 113-0 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
oil RUTVS a Lei KSB Wiopbamee Deeb cotie “oa yee ta NN 100-0 8-1 28-5 41-3 13-4 8-7 
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139 firms with 18,483 employees, or 129 less 
than at the beginning of May. Most of the 
reduction took place in automobile factories, 
but construction was also slacker. Very much 
larger losses had been registered on June 1, 
1929, but employment was then in greater 
volume, the index standing at 168-3, as com- 
pared with 149-4 on the date under review. 


Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of 
32,351 persons was indicated by the 350 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 
who had had 31,884 employees on May 1. 
This gain involved a larger number of per- 
sons than that noted at the beginning of 


June of last year, but the index was then 
higher. Most of the advance recorded in 
June of the present year was in construction, 
manufacturing and communications, while 
trading establishments released some help. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing reported gains 
in Vancouver, but there were reductions in 
trade and some other industries, so that no 
general change was recorded in the city. 
Statements were tabulated from 284 em- 
ployers with 29,769 workers in their employ. 
Improvement was indicated on June 1 a year 
ago, when the situation was practically the 
same as this year. 


Notte.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
STO ee anaes 95-7 
96-16: WAR. face. 99-3 
OE Sa ie 52 ARE i ae 94-1 
96-8 96-8 95-8 

104-5 90-3 99-7 
93-7 102-0 99-7 
94-5 98-3 99-3 
95-8 99-9 99-6 
98-0 102-6 102-5 

101-9 105-3 105-3 

104-5 110-9 107-0 

106-3 114-0 107-7 

106-2 116-7 107-8 

107-8 119-9 109-3 

108-6 121-8 110-2 

109-4 123-9 109-5 

108-7 119-9 110-5 
98-6 109-3 105-1 

100-3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106-3 106-4 
101-8 107-9 107-7 
105-9 112-8 110-2 
109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 
112-1 130-2 113-6 
115-7 132-7 114-3 
114-3 131-0 117-0 
115-1 126-6 119-3 

113-0 122-1 120-5 
104-6 114-7 115-5 
106-9 114-3 115-9 
107-5 112-8 116-6 
108-2 116-2 118-6 
114-2 117-1 120-7 

119-3 122-0 122-1 
120-3 128-8 123-7 

122-4 135-8 122-9 

120-2 136-5 125-0 

120-5 131-7 126-3 

121-8 133-6 125-0 

117-1 127-1 122-9 

107-2 123-4 117-6 

109-5 112-5 116-4 
108-7 110-0 115-9 
109-2 111-7 116-5 
110-8 115-3 117-8 

SUNG BRO OP es 116-6 122-3 118-5 
Relative weight of em- 

ployment by cities 

as at June 1, 1930... 14-2 1-2 12-3 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
eG Ae Ae a Byte Got RRR ec a 95-1 84-1 
Sh SE 89-2 82-0 
A tock: BOR 85-6 86-3 
At ear 87-5 89-3 
111-1 99-2 99-7 

57-5 101-6 92-9 

96-4 99-8 96-4 

102-4 99-4 99-1 

77-1 98-6 99-4 

99-1 99-5 101-4 

98-5 101-3 103-7 

82-7 104-4 106-3 

85-8 106-0 104-6: 

86-2 109-9 102-3 

83-0 108-7 103-0 

81-4 108-2 99-7 

84-2 111-5 98-7 

83-1 109-2 94-2 

88-8 102-1 95-7 

103-4 101-9 99-0 
124-9 103-9 100-5 
136-4 108-7 104-8 
147-3 110-7 107-4 

3 150-2 110-9 107-6 
165-0 111-2 111-7 
17505 115-0 111-1 
174-8 115-8 110-6 
155-9 115-4 106-6 
142-5 116-8 102-8 
137-5 109-9 102-9 
159-6 108-1 100-4 
168-5 107-6 104-5 
177-3 108-0 107-7 
189-5 110-9 109-9 
168-3 111-5 110-9 
156-0 114-0 112-8 
142-0 117-3 114-1 
143-4 115-5 114-7 
138-4 115-1 111-7 
134-9 115-8 111-6 
123-5 113-8 109-4 
116-5 109-9 104-2 
128-1 106-9 107-2 
136-7 104-6 108-3 
140-9 103-4 110-4 
150-5 105-7 110-8 
149-4 107-1 110-8 

1-8 3-2 2-9 
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Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table II. 

Manufacturing 
Statements were tabulated from 4,425 


manufacturers employing 548,051 operatives, 
as compared with 541,928 in the preceding 
month. This increase was not so extensive as 
that reported on the same date in 1929 when 
the situation was generally more favourable, 
but with that exception, employment con- 
tinued higher than in June of all other years 
for which data are available. Lumber mills 
registered the greatest gains, which were of a 


seasonal nature, while important advances 
were also made in the fish-preserving, veget- 
able food, building material, rubber, electric 
current, tobacco, mineral product, non-ferrous 
metal and some other industries. On the 
other hand, iron and steel, textile, and leather- 
using plants were slacker. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther pronounced increases in the number em- 
ployed in this group, particularly in the fish- 
preserving division in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 224 firms employing 20,064 persons, 


Nore:—The ‘Relative weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasie IIIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


























ee All in- Manu- Logging 
dustries | facturing 
1921 
Junerlescsmlevereer eerie 87:7 87-8 85-4 
1922 
JUBERE coca shes Acai es -ces 90-3 91-1 67-7 
1923 
ABN Cod MOR Beep esc, Seman ae 98-5 101-2 94-8 
1924 
UB OMS, cared eae ern eer 96-4 95-7 96-6 
1925 
TUDCRL. chyaurcshrs eels aere aes 95-6 95-6 92-6 
1926 
TUDOM) ,<wc shes Me esac ee dee 102-2 101-6 96-4 
1927 
SAN RO 15.5 fas BANE cess S55 95-9 94-7 136-1 
Repel. 85 eRe le 96-6 98-2 149-1 
Ware lo). ht Aoeaee eae 97-5 99-8 137-5 
APUG Aes Mee ce ecee. 97-4 101-5 85-7 
IER DE See ie er 101-8 103-9 82:8 
WUNOMEL o) cb telttere ses cree 107-2 106-9 86:8 
JULVREU SS coche Pee eco gee 109-7 106-8 69-9 
A Wg EL bo ois tors Sere. Soe cae 110-5 107-0 68-6 
Septsml.ctesbs Meee eae 111-0 106-8 78:7 
OCCMI se dteeie coe cae 110-3 106-4 96-8 
INOVoe Cees nas: came 108-8 104-9 136-3 
WDecte ls ae Br tee fon 108-1 104-3 182-7 
1928 
SANCHO cock oom ee as. 100-7 97-9 163-2 
a EY) 0 |: ft ars Sean ae: ko RI ae 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Marna. !..2:et alee oot aes 102-6 104-7 159-6 
ADIN coos ter ceases 102-3 106-6 88-3 
DY cc? Rae ae cae sae 106-8 109-0 78-5 
JUNC HEN... ceca es ce ae 113-8 112-6 85-9 
Juliy aa Are es Sees rae 117-7 113-1 69-5 
IVE a Une tier hio Ac 5 Cen eae 119-3 115-2 68-6 
Septegls fsb aerators ae 119-1 115-9 75-0 
OCCASH! i eS artes os tae? 118-8 15.7 98-5 
INO VAAL colbert bRe Aes ake 118-9 115-1 139-3 
DSC Sic. p mechs fins ae 116-7 112-9 178-1 
1929 
wane ...c.b rete eee as 109-1 107°3 171-0 
KMebou ls iach epee onde 110-5 112-8 1783 
Mapaga ics cick tae eins ease 111-4 115-7 167-8 
Arriliga: 2355. eee cases 110-4 116-5 83-1 
BVM 6 ia cb UR wd 116-2 119-8 75-8 
VUNOHPL 2c 26 0-BeBeo lees tec 122-2 121-2 92-7 
VORV GEL 2500s See ceases 124-7 120:3 80-1 
Ale £8 Le ooh OEEE sictectee 127-8 121-6 74-0 
Septag lis). FoeeR Ee ee cote 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Oct $F.2 ese GRR ode 125-6 120-2 117-1 
INOVIEN i oects Beeb bes de: 124-6 117-2 173-3 
Deoaglst sche ReRbesceee 119-1 112-8 212°3 
1930 
PARROTS oscsc 8 RRS Coote 111-2 106-5 200-2 
Hep wpls.cs. Ye eee steaks 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Mar spl oh 25.2 cc Rekha debe 110-2 110-9 178-3 
Aprile hss exc de ceeRiie see cee 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Weg 92.3 34 Be ARNE asa es 111-4 112-4 63-5 
JUNODNE [55% Asche ess heb 116-5 113-6 90-0 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
dunes 1 193 Opec eerste 100-0 53-6 2-4 




















Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ication | portation | struction 
92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 
96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 
106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73:1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106:5 139-8 115:3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75:6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105:3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114°5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
5-0 3-0 12-2 12-9 2-3 8-6 
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as compared with 18,173 in the preceding 
month. This increase was slightly more ex- 
tensive than that reported on June 1, 1929, 
but the index was then a few points higher. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group, chiefly in boot and shoe plants, showed 
a falling-off, which was larger than that in- 
dicated in the same month last year when 
the index was several points higher. The 


working forces of the 188 co-operating em- 
ployers totalled 15,889 persons, as against 16,- 
259 in the preceding month. The largest de- 
chines were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion was noted in lumber mills and there 
were also gains in vehicle and other wood- 
using factories. Returns were compiled from 
729 manufacturers in the lumber group having 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








. Relative June 
Industries weight 1930 

Manufacturing... Jan sie. 0A. cde oad 53- 113-6 
Animal products—edible............ 2 116-9 
Igrrand produces mene eso. cers ccc 98-9 
Leather and products............-.. 1- 88-6 
Lumber and products............... 5 109-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3 105-6 
PET NIGUECL bse a kehts stern, siotaele «fete oe 112-0 
Other lumber products............ 1 118-3 
Musical instruments...............-- 64-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 2 106-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6 110-9 
Palp And PApPerrsves > « Nes keeenton 3 108-6 
Paper productsad. we. deees eles see 106-7 
Printing and publishing............ 2 115-4 
Rubber products... 4-os0se- cece ees 1 118-0 
LOXUIIG PFOGUCUSite ness care te wise eerie 8: 102-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2- 97-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1: 106-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 2: 105-1 
Other textile products............. 1- 101-3 
Rlantiproduets:(n.e:8.) saa. cca cto 1- 126-3 
MOobACCOste tas teas, Poel ete ae . 113-5 


Distilled and malt liquors......... 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 


Chemicals and allied produets....... 120-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 130-3 
lOCtric: CUITENb sc... cas2 ans oe feces 139-7 
Electrical apparatus. ...0.05....20-.- 158-2 


Iron and steel products.............. 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 
Agricultura] implements........... 
ESNGrViehiOlessmutetatrs cote ats ciate cs 

Automobiles and parts.......... 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 
Heating applianeess.c. ace. cise 0 ots 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 

UCESE. Saks sates. geckos oe ce 


7 
ewe 


_ Mo 
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Other iron and steel products...... 2 111 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1 128 
MineraliproGucts:. «1.156 ic paalcsstelace 1 149 
Mascellaneousech: . .cclessuhecstte So we 13 

LOGGING Oe. CRO Ie kee ore ene 2 90 
DOO Pe Re is ARRAS BEBO RTEA SORE: 5 115 
(CLG Ee a aoe see CR IO Ie OCRTG aod 2 96 
Metsllicioresictede.t te ok pentose anes 1 148-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 135-3 
Communications enn. ke ence oe 3 119-6 
MROlORTAPHA Ase see ween se toe ete eee 119-9 
FNOlG PHONES hax. doawin oes gtd our eaereee: 2 119-5 
RUNS DORLOUOTE Ne this Rie core eatei> rexel 12 108-0 
Street railways and cartage......... 2 124-1 
SLeaAmurailwAaysls...cmeeeesrie te ceee 7 101-7 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1- 118-3 
Construction and Maintenance..........- 12 137-0 
Neti obi ves, cee AT NARS CMR ae OnigdG Soo 5: 140-8 
BTM Waly cory eee ore meters ocre's ates scotty ores 3° 177-2 
Railway Pee. Oe. SERIES os 4. 114-8 
SS ERDIC ES. ek OMA, acre eran bes ciae sees 2- 134-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1- 136-4 
IRrokessionale me. fect eo tt oe 126-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 134-3 
TERING Cen eed Sette vgs ale certo eta ae or 8 127-6 
AUOUR I cs cicero ova. d.o cole een eee teen 6 132-6 
Wiholésnlétste..: Was Reta... wanton 2, 117-2 
All Tmdustrtesg We toh <asc.0ais.beies ae sian 100 116-5 


May 1 June June June June June 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
112-4 121-2 112-6 106-9 101-6 95-6 
106-7 119-5 116-7 115-4 109-0 104-3 

88-6 102-5 91-1 97-3 191-0 92-5 
90-4 91-0 100-4 100-3 92-3 89-7 
97-6 120-7 109-7 111-3 110-2 108-6 
87-7 119-6 106-5 113-2 115-0 116-1 
113-0 123-7 117-1 105-6 100-8 90-2 
115-0 121-6 113-4 108-5 102-9 95-2 
63-0 96-5 92-4 96-9 95-8 78-7 
102-9 104-8 100-0 98-5 93-7 91-2 
110-9 111-8 111-3 108-1 100-0 93-1 
108-1 108-7 113-5 113-1 101-3 90-0 
107-8 111-4 112-5 104-4 98-3 97-6 
115-8 116-0 108-7 103-1 99-0 97-2 
112-8 143-6 125-7 113-8 97-3 97-1 
104-9 108-8 106-3 105-5 98-9 94-6 
100-4 107-0 110-5 109-6 100-2 94-7 
108-2 114-0 104-0 102-5 ~ 99-9 89-1 
109-1 107-2 101-9 99-8 97-0 96-6 
101-9 109-4 108-7 114-3 98-9 99-0 
120-9 125-2 120-1 107-7 101-7 101-5 
107-2 WS Bo Wie ae cone call ess on La RN al rag he 
142-3 TAS S17 | Pot atte ee a ee Te cite cere ne 
130-0 186-5 133-8 95-7 99-9 95-7 
121-9 117-6 114-1 106-2 103-1 95-5 
123-1 131-3 115-7 108-0 105-8 90-9 
132-6 132-3 118-9 106-7 99-8 105-1 
159-5 139-0 117-5 105-0 94-5 88-6 
118-8 133-2 118-1 105-9 104-2 92-9 
122-7 143-9 125-3 112-8 105-3 102-0 
127-6 133-3 123-9 110-6 99-5 94-3 
81-1 124-9 102-8 109-9 100-9 69-6 
118-4 131-5 118-7 103-1 106-6 95-7 
153-2 182-9 170-0 116-6 tise 91-7 
128-0 135-2 125-4 110-3 111-3 122-2 
118-9 137-9 112-7 101-9 101-7 94-6 
169-0 178-2 138-8 111-0 102-4 77:7 
118-4 137-2 113-9 105-5 100-1 88-9 
111-9 117-4 108-4 104-5 100-4 89-0 
126-8 136-5 120-7 114-0 95-2 82-0 
146-7 136-7 116-9 104-5 101-7 105-0 
111-2 113-2 103-9 106-9 100-0 95-7 
63-5 92-7 85-9 86-8 96-4 92-6 
114-1 115-8 112-3 105-5 96-5 98-8 
95-6 99-3 100-7 101-8 94-6 94-5 
149-3 138-4 126-6 110-9 95-1 102-5 
127-2 140-9 135-2 111-9 105-2 98-3 
117-3 120-9 106-9 103-7 100-4 94-6 
111-4 126-8 111-5 106-8 102-6 94-7 
118-7 119-3 105-7 102-7 99-9 94-6 
104-3 113-9 108-0 104-8 102-1 97-1 
121-8 125-1 112-3 104-4 100-8 98-7 
100-1 109-9 105-1 103-0 98-5 95-2 
102-9 120-3 119-8 114-8 124-6 105-8 
112-0 144-6 136-8 121-3 114-5 95-6 
127-6 134-7 118-3 112-4 104-3 76-8 
101-2 144-3 142-5 125-0 95-4 100-6 
101-5 154-2 144-1 126-8 128-3 109-8 
128-9 131-1 118-4 105-4 100-9 97-2 
125-6 131-9 114-7 101-5 101-0 100-6 
126-3 122-5 118-5 107-2 100-2 100-0 
135-2 132-5 123-6 109-8 100-9 91-1 
125-6 126-0 113-7 104-8 96-7 93-1 
129-9 130-8 116-3 106-5 95-6 92-5 
116-0 115-4 108-3 101-9 98-9 94-2 
111-4 122-2 113-8 107-2 102-2 95-6 





1 The “Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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55,948 employees, compared with 49,955 at the 
beginning of May. All provinces shared in 
the upward movement on June 1, the most 
marked advance taking place in Quebec and 
Ontario. Greater additions to staffs were 
made on the same date last year, when the 
index was considerably higher. 


Musical Instruments—There was a slightly 
upward movement in employment in musical 
instruments factories, 38 of which increased 
their payrolls from 1,860 persons at the be- 
ginning of May to 1,889 on June 1. A decline 
had been indicated on the same date last 
summer, but employment then was at a higher 
level. 


Plant Products, Edible—Large increases 
were noted in this group at the beginning of 
June, when 1,120 persons were added to the 
forces of the 382 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 30,131 employees. Sugar and syrup, 
fruit and vegetable canning, biscuit and con- 
fectionery establishments reported most of 
the improvement, which occurred mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. The increase registered 
on June 1, 1929, was somewhat smaller, and 
the situation then was not so favourable as on 
the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Practically no 
change was indicated in this group, gains in 
pulp and paper mills being largely offset by 
declines in printing and publishing. The in- 
dex number stood at 110.9, compared with 
111.8 at the beginning of June of last year, 
when considerable advances had been noted. 
An aggregate payroll of 66,559 workers was 
reported by the 544 establishments whose 
statistics were compiled, which had employed 
66,477 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products—Thirty-nine rubber fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
15.104 persons, or 663 more than in their last 
return, most of the gain being in Quebec. 
Employment was in less volume than at 
the beginning of June a year ago, although 
the increase then indicated was on a smaller 
scale. 

Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
duction in activity in textiles on the date 
under review, chiefly in woollen, knitting and 
clothing factories in Quebec and Ontario. Data 
were received from 685 firms employing 81,721 
persons, as against 84,008 in the preceding 
month. This contraction involved a greater 
number of workers than that indicated on 
June 1, 1929, when the index was above its 
level at the time of writing. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors —Activ- 
ity in this group showed a considerable in- 


crease, according to 144 employers whose staffs 
rose from 15,309 in the preceding month to 
15,990 on the date under review. ‘Tobacco 
factories in Quebec reported most of this ad- 
vance, which greatly exceeded that shown on 
the same date last year. The index number 
then was slightly lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—State- 
ments were tabulated from 126 plants in this 
division with 7,847 persons on their payrolls, 
as against 7,927 in the preceding month. The 
index number was higher than in the same 
month in any other of the years since 1920. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 


marked improvement was shown in building 


material plants, 168 of which reported an 
ageregate working force of 13,534 persons, or 
926 more than on May 1. The index stood at 
130.3, compared with 131.3 on June 1, 1929, 
the maximum in the record of ten years. On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces reported the 
bulk of the increase, in which all branches 
of the industry shared. 


Electric Current—A further advance was 
shown in electric current plants in which the 
index was slightly higher than in any other 
month since the series was commenced. The 
94 co-operating companies increased their 
staffs by 882 workers to 16,872 at the begin- 
ning of June. Quebec recorded the greatest 
gain, but the tendency was generally upward. 


Electrical Apparatus—Decreased activity 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 58 
of which reduced their payrolls by 128 em- 
ployees to 16,654 on the date under review. 
An increase had been recorded on June 1, 
1929, but employment at the time of writing 
was at a higher level than on June 1 in any 
other year on record. Ontario firms registered 
practically all the decline. 


Tron and Steel Products—There was a 
further decrease in iron and steel works, main- 
ly in automobile plants, although some other 
divisions also reported curtailment. Returns 
were tabulated from 694 manufacturers em- 
ploying 148,952 persons, compared with 152,938 
on May 1. Additions to staffs were noted in 
Quebec and British Columbia, but elsewhere 
the tendency was downward, particularly in 
Ontario. Losses were also registered on June 
1, 1929, when the index was many points 
higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and manufacturers of aluminum pro- 
ducts reported slightly greater activity, ac- 
cording to 107 firms employing 19,558 persons, 
compared with 19,425 at the beginning of 
May. This increase, which took place chiefly 
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in Ontario and British Columbia, was not so 
pronounced as that recorded at the beginning 
of June of a year ago, when employment was 
in considerably greater volume. 


Mineral Products. Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group, in 
which they were of practically the same size 
as those indicated on June 1, 1929, when the 
index number was many points lower. An 
aggregated payroll of 14,343 persons was em- 
ployed by the 82 co-operating firms, who had 
14,120 in the preceding month. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
The production of roofing materials and var- 
ious other articles listed under this heading 
showed an increase, 137 workers having been 
added to the forces of the 75 manufacturers 
whose returns were tabulated, and who em- 
ployed 4,532 at the beginning of May. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps, chiefly owing 
to river-driving operations, showed an advance 
which was on a larger scale than on the same 
date in the preceding year. The index num- 
ber, however, was then rather higher. Returns 
were received from 217 firms employing 23,965 
persons, or 6,890 more than on May 1. 


Mining 
Coal—Employment in the western coal 
fields was seasonally slacker, but improvement 
was reported in the Maritime Provinces; state- 
ments were compiled from a total of 81 oper- 
ators with 25,477 employees, or 217 more than 
at the beginning of May. The index was a 
few points lower than on June 1, 1929, when 

declines had been recorded. 


Metallic Ores—A decrease was shown in 
metallic ore mines, chiefly in Ontario; 68 em- 
ployers reduced their staffs from 17,213 workers 
on May 1, to 17,095 at the beginning of June. 
Despite this loss, the index was higher than on 
June 1 of any other year since the series was 
commenced. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 74 firms in 
this group, they employed 8,853 persons, or 
586 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was in rather less volume than on 
June 1, 1929, although it was higher than on 
that date in earlier years of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further in- 
crease in employment was registered in local 
transportation on June 1, when 142 companies 
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added 445 employees to their staffs, bringing 
them to 25,025 on the date under review. This 
gain was not so large as that noted at the 
beginning of June, 1929, when the index was 
one point higher. The improvement shown 
was chiefly in Quebec. 


Steam Railways—Continued expansion was 
indicated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 105 co-operating employers enlarged their 
staffs from 78,705 in the preceding month to 
79,978 on June 1. Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces reported most of the increase, which 
was smaller than on the same date of a year 
ago. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, but the trend was de- 
cidedly upward in Quebec and Ontario. Statis- 
tics were received from 76 firms with 19,175 
employees, as compared with 16,642 in the pre- 
ceding month. Similar gains were noted on 
June 1, 1929, when the index was slightly 
higher. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated on 
telephones and telegraphs; 66 companies and 
branches enlarged their staffs from 30,487 per- 
sons at the beginning of May, to 31,035 on 
June 1. Employment was at practically the 
same level as at the beginning of June, 1929. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—The volume of employment af- 
forded in building was greater than in the 
early summer of any other year on record. An 
ageregate staff of 55,228 was reported by the 
705 contractors furnishing statistics, who had 
49.902 workers on May 1. Activity increased 
in all except the Maritime Provinces, but the 
largest gains were in Ontario. 


Highway—The 251 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 31,762 persons 
in their employ, or 13,712 more than at the 
beginning of May. This improvement, in 
which all provinces shared, was more exten- 
sive, and the level of employment was higher, 
than on June 1 in any other year since 1920. 


Railway—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, in which the volume of employment 
was less than at the beginning of June, 1929. 
The working forces of the 49 employers totalled 
45,167 persons, as against 39,922 in the preced- 
ing month. The most noteworthy increases 
were in the Prairie Provinces, although there 
was general improvement except in British 
Columbia. 
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Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed their cus- 
tomary seasonal increase, while only small 
changes took place in other branches of this 
group. Statements were compiled from 240 
firms employing 23,435 workers, as compared 
with 22,385 on May 1. The index was higher 
than on June 1 in any other year of the record. 


Trade 


Improvement was indicated in both retail 
and wholesale trade; 757 establishments report- 


ed 87,705 employees, or 1,583 more than in 
their last monthly return. This gain was 
slightly larger than that noted on June 1 in 
any other year since 1920, in all of which the 
level of employment was lower. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given in 
the accompanying tables. The columns headed 
“relative weight” show the proportion that the 
number of employees reported in the indicated 
area or industry is of the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1930 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
engaged in work other than their own trades 
or who are idle because of illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 


ployment of minor importance than were 
recorded in Quebec occurred in Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia, while of the 
gains in the remaining provinces Saskatch- 
ewan reported the most noteworthy. Con- 
trasted with the situation in May of last year 
when 4-0 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, Quebec as in the previous com- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployed is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Chiefly due to quietness in the Quebec gar- 
ment trades at the close of May unemploy- 
ment showed a moderate increase in volume 
from the preceding month, the 1,679 local 
unions from which reports were tabulated 
with an aggregate of 198,595 members in- 
dicating 10-3 per cent of idleness compared 
with 9-0 per cent in April. Declines in em- 





parison, was a large factor in the adverse 
situation indicated during the month under 
survey, though in all provinces some curtail- 
ment of employment was noted. 

A separate tabulation is compiled each 
month of unemployment among local trade 
unions in the largest city in each province 
except Prince Edward Island. A considerable 
drop in the volume of work afforded Montreal 
members was indicated during May, opera- 
tions for garment workers particularly being 
largely restricted. Moderate reductions in 
activity were reported by Vancouver unions, 
while in Winnipeg the decline indicated was 
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fractional only. On the other hand, the level 
of employment for Edmonton unions was 
substantially higher than in April and moder- 
ate improvement was recorded in Halifax. 
Regina, Toronto and Saint John unions also 
reported an upward employment tendency. 
All cities used in the comparison reflected 
less favourable conditions than in May of 
last year, Montreal, Regina and Vancouver 
union members being especially slack. 


Accompanying this article is a chart which 
indicates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1924, to date. It will be 
noticed that the curve at the close of May 
extended in an upward direction from that 
of the previous month, indicating a reduction 
in the employment volume afforded and at 
the end of the month the level attained was 
substantially higher than that shown in May 
of last year. 


Employment in the manufacturing industries 
during May showed a marked falling off from 
the previous month, an outstanding feature 
in the adverse situation being the inactivity 
recorded in the garment trades of Quebec, 
where employment was at a low ebb. Re- 
ports for May were tabulated from an ag- 
gregate of 475 unions, comprising a member- 
ship of 57,016 persons, 7,077 of whom, or a 
percentage of 12-4 were idle at the end of 
the month contrasted with 6-6 per cent in 
April and with 4:8 per cent in May, 1929. 
Reductions in activity on a much smaller 
scale than in the garment trades were recorded 
by leather, wood, iewellery, and glass workers. 
On the other hand, cigar makers, printing 
tradesmen, iron and steel workers, hat and 
cap makers and unclassified workers reported 
some improvement, though the gains did not 
involve a large number of workers. As in the 
previous comparison, garment workers were 
important contributors to the total increase 
in unemployment reported over May last 
year, though the reductions indicated by iron 
and steel workers were also substantial. In 
the majority of the remaining trades some 
curtailment of operations was apparent from 
May a year ago. Hat and cap makers, cigar 
makers and brewery workers alone showing 
increases in activity which were, however, 
quite small. 

The coal mining situation showed little 
change during May from the previous month, 
the 43 unions from which returns were tabu- 
lated with 17,205 members reporting 9:2 per 
cent of idleness compared with 8-6 per cent 
in April. Employment in the Alberta mines 
subsided slightly from April, while in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia the level of ac- 
tivity remained approximately the same in 
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both months. Compared with the situation 
in May last year, when 5-8 per cent of the 
members reported were idle, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions both shared  sub- 
stantially in the depression indicated during 
the month reviewed, while in Nova Scotia 
conditions were somewhat improved. 


Practically the same volume of inactivity 
was shown by workers in the building trades 
during May as in the previous month, the 
210 unions from which returns were tabulated 
with 28,927 members indicating 23.3 per cent 
of idleness compared with 23-2 per cent of 
unemployed members in April. Hod carriers 
and building labourers were much _ busier 
than in April and employment for carpenters 
and joiners, plumbers and steamfitters, tile 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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layers, lathers and roofers and granite and 
stonecutters also showed advancement. On 
the contrary, bricklayers, masons and plasterers; 
bridge and structural iron workers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers and electrical 
workers recorded employment losses. Condi- 
tions were decidedly less active in the build- 
ing trades, as a whole, than in May a year 
ago when 8-2 per cent of the members were 
idle, all trades participating in this depression. 
The most extensive contractions, however, were 


indicated by carpenters and joiners and 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers. 
The transportation industries with 718 


unions reporting 69,053 members, registered 
6-1 per cent of idleness at the end of May 
contrasted with 6-8 per cent in April and 
with 2-1 per cent in May, 1929. Steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns’ constitute 
about 80 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reporting, were slightly better engaged 
than in April and the situation for navigation 
workers, street and electric railway employees 
and teamsters and chauffeurs also showed 
some improvement. Steam railway em- 
ployees reported reductions involving the 
greatest number of workers when compared 
with May a year ago and noteworthy declines 
occurred among navigation workers. Street 
and electric railway employees reported a 
fractional adverse change only. On the other 
hand, employment for teamsters and chauf- 
feurs was more prevalent than in May of last 
year. 

Longshoremen whose returns are tabulated 
separately each month owing to the casual 
nature of their employment, indicated im- 
provement during May over both the previous 
month and May, 1929. Returns for the month 
under review were tabulated from 13 associa- 
tions of these workers with 6,563 members, 932 
or 14.2 per cent of whom were idle on the 
last day of the month contrasted with 23.7 per 
cent in April and with 15.1 per cent in May 
of last year. 

Retail clerks reported adequate work for 
all their members during May as in the pre- 
vious month, contrasted with .6 per cent of 
idleness in May, 1929. -Reports were received 
from 5 unions of these workers during the 
month surveyed embracing a membership of 
1,280 persons, 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of May, 1930, as shown by 
the average daily placements effected showed 
declines of over 4 per cent and nearly 26 per 
cent, when the records were compared with 


Reports tabulated during May from 65 
unions of civic employees with a member- 
ship total of 8,117 persons, indicated .7 per 
cent of inactivity compared with .5 per cent 
in April and .7 per cent in May a year ago. 


In the miscellaneous group of trades a 
nominal decline in employment was reported 
during May from the previous month accord- 
ing to the returns tabulated from 116 labour 
organizations covering a membership of 6,070 
persons. Of these 476 or 7.8 per cent were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with 7.2 per cent in April. Activity for 
dheatre and stage employees was somewhat re- 
duced from April and in the unclassified divi- 
sion employment eased off slightly. Hotel 
and restaurant employees, barbers and station- 
ary engineers and firemen, however, reported 
minor improvement. Contrasted with the 
situation existing in May of last year when 
4.6 per cent of unemployment was reported 
in the miscellaneous group of trades, theatre 
and stage employees, and stationary engineers 
and firemen indicated noteworthy reductions 
in the employment volume during the month 
reviewed, and barbers and unclassified work- 
ers declines on a much smaller scale. On the 
other hand hotel and restaurant employees 
were somewhat better engaged. 


Fishermen reported the same percentage of 
unemployment during May as in the previous 
month namely 1.3, compared with 3.7 per 
cent of idleness in May, 1929. The percentage 
for the month under survey was based on the 
returns received from 2 unions of these work- 
ers with 775 members. 


Lumber workers and loggers with 4 unions 
showing a combined membership of 920 per- 
sons, indicated 12.7 per cent of their members 
idle on the last day of May contrasted with 
11.9 per cent in April and with a fully em- 
ployed situation in May last year. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for May each year from 1919 to 
1927 inclusive and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1928, to date. Table If summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in table I. 


Reports for May, 1930 


those of the preceding month and with those 
of May last year. The total placements for 
the entire month under review were slightly 
higher, however, due to the fact that there 
were two more working days in May than in 
April. On comparison with last month sub- 
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stantial gains were shown in services and log- 
ging, followed by minor increases in manufac- 
turing, transportation, mining and trade, but 
heavy declines occurred in construction and 
maintenance and farming. Logging was the 
only group to show a gain in placements over 
those of May, 1929, declines being shown in 
all remaining industries, the largest of which 
were in construction and maintenance, manu- 
facturing, farming and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January 1928 to date as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 


the same periods of 1929. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 64.1 and 61.0, as 
compared with 78.9 and 78.0 during the cor- 
responding month of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during May, 1930, was 
1,210, as compared with a daily average of 
1,265 in the preceding month and 1,646 in May, 
1929. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received by the offices during the 


PosITIONs OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS Errectep FoR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 
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and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions showed practically no change the first half 
of the month, but registered a marked down- 
ward trend during the latter half of the period, 
while that of placements was downward 
throughout May. The major decline, however, 
occurring during the latter half of the period. 
In both instances, the levels attained were 
from 16 to 19 points below those shown at the 
close of May, 1929. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 70.0 and 65.1 during 
the first and second half of May, respectively, 
in contrast with ratios of 85.9 and 83.9 during 
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month under review was 1,789, in comparison 
with 1,840 in April and with 1,989 in May last 
year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1980, was 1,128, of which 629 were in regular 
employment and 499 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 1,180 in the previous month. Place- 
ments during May last year averaged 1,521, 
consisting of 955 placements in regular and 566 
in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1930, the offices 
of the Service referred 30,585 persons to vacan- 
cles and effected a total of 29,318 placements, 
of these the placements in regular employment 
were 16,361, of which 12,304 were for men and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1930 




















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
— Meee Gye Beh alae pa EAS a ee ; nike . Place- 
egis- ace ‘n- ments 
Offices ee ripen ga tered Reoterrond hy ae placed same 

period | period ee vacancies| Regular | Casual aren f reek 
INOVS SCOUIA. 2. cc nce ne ccs sees eee 959 67 1,149 951 184 728 615 324 
a iAx! SSS aisle ctkehrete seine cre sie. 597 43 651 570 67 503 251 63 
ING wa Gl BS itOW ccicce% eieyare ois + aaiororerss oiats 139 o2 128 162 60 64 85 126 
SV ANOV Adee occas octets soe mere olerereerateiorels 223 2 370 219 57 161 279 135 
New Brunswick................-002- 1,111 19 1,140 1,056 265 791 586 334 
AGG TNA oars, < acane veerchs 0) Rome ta sisleisione 228 6 245 203 167 36 200 49 
INL ONCEOMS See. sete cts. 016 cereals! wine stalsaterets 371 13 346 340 67 Ze 79 122 
St olnt ys. eee ee oeweleaee e 512 549 513 31 482 307 172 
COG Nr en esa ese SoBe da tndodads 2,218 391 4,735 25% 2,085 301 1,084 2,486 
PATINOG See os che hintors acsiake Ricteertetelctereretets 146 8 152 163 168 US cy ce? ca WEA ees 
AAP Oeste tod cee iais loravoveveiate eieiorel retoleveres 264 32 486 324 324 0 73 354 
Montrealirzs.cc 2 cs hee oem methee! sete 1,359 290 2,813 1,145 786 ya %9) 767 1,573 
(ONG) OY, 84 4 Ss ROAM OU AG Gao 6 bots nen 404 1 584 464 365 44 104 259 
EU OWS Mites, pve cari. spel alan oataterelaiale se ets 70 0 35 36 32 4 aa [Sate ae ae 
Sher broOkO cherie « a.slele slelerelepe.cveleyeree oi 257 23 404 285 236 9 63 134 
(Phroa RIVGES Ws vines gable oetingooee as 218 37 281 320 174 0) 67 166 
Ontario. oc sec cere See cos naserse dees 15,223 1,219 20,889 14, 418 75952 5,879 11,794 10,844 
Bellevillewk fies eaae cs Sekai s 168 0 164 164 109 55 84 78 
IBS ANT LONG «iano iaclaccbie.o1s oie w sve lexesecorsrere 331 14 448 337 136 190 642 212 
Cathar... .teces tame. tee ces ciec wes 255 8 275 246 136 110 125 27h 
B@abaltase-b &... « seiith-cus sewtos toe ebis PH el 24 186 165 154 11 50 gg | 
OTe WU LuLu es siciate'o 75.0: ctereie ey sieceiersrevorers 436 14 443 413 315 98 91 359 
Gueloi eee: sesso eels sta staveieieias eie%e 148 20 308 175 78 72 219 156 
Ppa ton 9e6 Sapiens estas Siete <8 ole gious etsers 1,044 0 2,070 1,054 290 764 2,445 826 
[KG ERG Aden gongenw seas odbc seeme 515 38 529 503 265 238 87 259 
KaitC BORER s ssid cats @ o0.0 a riots obetee ies oe 279 33 626 283 166 105 553 175 
ORG ODI: ceviioreis: «stoves atale Mhelo 6. cious eterers 618 49 677 623 347 241 634 339 
Niagara allsc.s.ce sca sale cieies epee ote 312 34 248 255 135 114 279 137 
North Bays... tan ce ctctins deine siecaete 351 0 437 437 326 110 1 667 
(QUIRES: ee eae eID IS OS oa 358 1 384 342 121 221 195 397 
ELA Ae ceicione cinaiersne sre teiclocioastn cir erate 1,057 235 1,058 948 439 406 1,186 658 
Rem Drone. Penns: +i Soe whole cael tele Styl 10 327 297 231 66 16 304 
Potter boroug bees ccna. cs daceeie «es 221 26 193 200 132 47 120 191 
Ort PAT COUN ae shines ieee eota eens 803 0 790 _ 187 699 88 24 768 
Ste Gathariness: sures Gu. ses « Siesle sale 454 26 564 410 144 266 689 342 
Ee OMNVAS hh clate he careleieieiee roc: or 232 13 _ 246 224 108 115 116 170 
SAE ie ee pre tera staove.b welbiataeie Wieleters exe ; 302 0 336 300 106 194 158 189 
Sault Sto pMiarie «5 «.bcermctelsio.: aceists 406 1 657 413 244 143 136 148 
MUG DUD Vatre vets si cctswrere sterere nicieiescrehers 769 54 981 104 633 88 87 654 
OUTTUITAIS Wah side ototeh ats lerelavs otetere© esevetete 281 18 290 250 229 21 55 212 
MUSE OML Ona cris ctoese dels 6 eke arse ad oicse tars 4,470 579 7,765 4,096 2,048 1,702 3,093 Deis 
WAN GSOL Reco rahe aerosols 3% 8 Hae 851 is 361 414 709 518 
Manitobar ten. kG Ree 2,980 36 4,750 3,022 1,244 1,706 3,027 1,941 
STATIC OM: sche us eats eons Svea an sees okelouate. 212 11 233 183 123 (0) oD 427 
Wauplilteen certs ee salen oieterooelc 99 3 253 93 62 32 116 68 
Portaceila Prairie: (207,...45 ove: << 25 4) 17 7 iff 0 0 50 
WiNhiDCe. te .s5 stidea eke Cees coms: 2,644 19 4,247 2,729 1,042 1,614 2, 856 1,396 
Saskatchewall........ccceccscecccces 2,946 61 3,343 2,800 1,632 1,161 2,200 3,047 
MSteVanse or. asiise.s ses Shires toteeinee's 143 0 105 128 62 66 61 87 
IMieItORt errs cet ore are ie ie ote ote ete ene 140 0 140 140 140 0 0 141 
MOOR Ord AW oto nisyhavere oterctassle evs lefesaierels 763 28 768 705 440 258 543 1153 
INorth Battleford:.:..... neemeecees « 147 6 105 104 62 42 19 91 
IPrincerA lbertoscitnec since ee eews. nals 215 8 317 200 ¢2 108 125 214 
UCSING sorbet Nee nels eeleidieee ee claeee 777 14 1,030 808 520 288 518 788 
NASKALOON A ee cities cmtsiceie ide ec aice 347 0 340 335 185 150 757 348 
Sulit OUITeD Gcemitetce scr cccecen tice 124 5 180 101 60 41 98 75 
Woesburne. 7255: o) -c tists. cates, «tes 85 0 101 82 44 38 70 86 
MiOrKtOn eee cee Secchi tensa 205 0 257 197 27 170 42 64 
AU Orta se so eke eee oe ce wate aes 2,653 ral 4,877 2,635 1,589 1,042 2,465 3,239 
Walearyemeeers «cides Se eh onic sete 833 39 2,234 835 490 345 962 1,046 
Drumbhellersess.. cto osses ote esireetls « 308 1 765 291 91 200 446 199 
AM ONCOMAI Tee cles Seales cc eeloniste tees 1,010 21 1,181 1,030 728 298 623 1,399 
eth DTG PO en i < «shea seais asad ohtescseters 288 10 438 261 127 134 319 314 
Mecicine htAtscc. cs. ccc ee ete en tee 214 0 259 218 153 65 115 281 
British Columbia..................-. 2,859 101 5,604 2,966 1,410 1,349 3,011 2,623 
Granbnoolcc., ee.a-ntt oes elhe estes 80 0 213 73 71 2 115 188 
AK AITIOODS See See ates tows ieteceiels e eisiee s 98 6 282 95 75 16 84 ital 
Wolawna. weviice:. tn. cmaesuleats « aeak 38 0 45 38 30 8 1? | Por a 
UNEASY LCCVCR Aaa, & RA POR I ER OIA SE 269 0 388 235 14 221 181 24 
INOISONM. cottons statist ctoicieet teres ce 116 1 124 110 88 22 14 192 
New Westminster.......c...seecsees 109 i 172 108 69 39 | 219 70 
Pept SSUES. cts ee a5 100 3 119 93 31 50 | 44 57 
Prince Goorge: ait st eoet es eee ne 62 0 54 47 47 - 4 175 
iPrinee Rupert.cis.. sts teste. skeet 97 0 163 100 83 17 | 83 59 
Revelstokescasc a... css ech saneee eee 13 0 192 10 vf 3 80 52 
IVAN COUV OF e524 5 eek Mes Ce veleind SORE 1, 260 87 3,072 1,452 663 598 1,578 1,364 
WGEnONe oor oeepesticse SR a Gomes 64 1 63 45 18 31 31 
WACEOPID seccacccis st cielesins < cee cette 553 2 700 542 187 355 567 303 
BUS O GCOS Serie sic. cece te vn 8 ee 31,449 1,985 46,507 39,585 16,361 12,957 24,815 24,838 
a 1S Tels Ae Re a ee PR! SENSE 19,936 498 32,388 19, 669 12,304 tole 19,889 20,331 
‘ VOI Glee nee ectce «ee ccrce tebciers.c cree oe Te 513 1,467 14,119 10,925 4,057 5, 835 4,926 4,507 


95 placements effected by offices since closed 

Nore.—In the corresponding table published in the last issue on page 702 the name of Melfort was omitted 
from the list of Saskatechwan offices, after Estevan. The names from “Ontario’’ to ‘‘Estevan” should have 
been moved up one line. 
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4,057 for women, while placements in casual 
work numbered 12,957. The number of vacan- 
cies reported by employers was 19,936 for men 
and 11,513 for women, a total of 31,449, while 
applications for work numbered 46,507, of 
which 32,388 were from men and 14,119 from 
women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1920, 
to date :— 














Placements 
Year ——--—— 
Regular Casual Totals 

© ROY REE Sh ey a EE 366,547 79, 265 445,812 
1921) 5. Ae eee 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
OD ie Lit A RA Ree 297, 827 95, 695 393, 522 
LPR ie EN aL hee 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1 SY Is, See RRR 5 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
WO DDE. hate eee 3.96, 804 106,021 412,825 
OG © cra lccacc ee Mee in cot ote ok 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
HODES Sick See eo comckete 302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
BOS sce cecsic ae ete sees OE 334, 604 135, 724 470, 328 
ODOR te nicd see Meat onle & 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
1930 (5 months)....... 69, 104 59, 709 128, 813 


Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May were nearly 18 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 


7 per cent less favourable than during the 


corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 22 per cent in excess of April, but 
were nearly 9 per cent less than during: May, 
1929. Services was the only group in which 
there was any appreciable gain in placements 
over May of last year and this increase was 
more than offset by declines in manufactur- 
ing, logging and construction and mainten- 
ance, the latter being the most noteworthy. 
The changes in other groups were small. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were:— 
manufacturing, 47; construction and mainten- 
ance, 69; trade, 88; and. services, 639, of 
which 413 were of household workers. During 
the month 100 men and 84 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of nearly 33 per cent 
in the number of positions offered by New 
Brunswick employment offices during May 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 4 per cent when compared with the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain of over 30 per cent in placements when 
compared with April, but a decline of over one 
per cent in comparison with May, 1929. Ser- 
vices and construction and maintenance were 


the only groups in which more placements 
were made during the month under review 
than in May last year, the gain under con- 
struction and maintenance being nominal only. 
None of the declines in placements were large, 
but combined, they slightly more than offset 
the gains mentioned above. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 36; 
construction and maintenance, 179; and ser- 
vices, 806 of which 581 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
206 men and 59 women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec were over 26 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but nearly 
4 per cent less favourable than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was 
a gain of over 56 per cent in placements when 
compared with April, but a decline of nearly 7 
per cent in comparison with May, 1929. Place- 
ments in the logging industry were consider- 
ably higher than in May last year, and manu- 
facturing and mining showed some improve- 
ment. These gains, however, were more than 
offset by declines in other groups, of which 
those in trade, services, construction and main- 
tenance and transportation were the most pro- 
nounced. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 194; logging, 500; 
farming, 98; transportation, 40; construction 
and maintenance, 642; trade, 59; and services, 
837, of which 558 were of household workers. 
There were 1,599 men and 486 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May, positions offered 
through employment offices in Ontario showed 
a gain of over 19 per cent when compared 
with the preceding month, but a decline of 21 
per cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month last year. There was a gain of over 
18 per cent in placements when compared with 
April, but a decline of nearly 20 per cent in 
comparison with May, 1929. Logging and ser- 
vices were the only groups to show gains of 
importance in placements over May a year 
ago. There were large reductions in place- 
ments under manufacturing and construction 
and maintenance, with smaller declines under 
transportation, trade, farming and mining. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 1,261; logging, 1,539; farm- 
ing, 798; mining, 78; transportation, 330; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,733; trade, 452; 
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and services, 6,561, of which 3,179 were of 
household workers. During the month 6,314 
men and 1,638 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied of nearly 12 per cent less vacancies dur- 
ing May than in the preceding month and of 
nearly 31 per cent less than in the correspond- 
ing month last year. Placements were over 
19 per cent less than in April and over 30 per 
cent below May, 1929. All industrial divis- 
ions, except logging, where a small gain was 
reported, participated in the declines in place- 
ments for May of last year, those in services, 
construction and maintenance and farming be- 
ing the most noteworthy. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 86; 
legging, 111; farming, 378; construction and 
maintenance, 181; trade, 108; and _ services, 
2,058, of which 1,628 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 609 of men and 635 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders, listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during May was nearly 22 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and 41 per 
cent below the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of over 17 per cent in 
placements when compared with April and of 
nearly 88 per cent in comparison with May, 
1929. All industrial divisions participated in 
the declines in placements from May last 
vear, those in farming, services and construc- 
tion and maintenance being the most pro- 
nounced. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 130; farming, 569; 
transportation, 61; construction and mainten- 
ance, 768: trade, 116; and services, 1,140, of 
which 650 were of household workers. There 
were 1,187 men and 445 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During May orders received at employment 
offices in Alberta called for over 22 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month and 
over 40 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a de- 
cline also in placements of over 22 per cent 
when compared with April and of nearly 39 
per cent in comparison with May. 1929. Declines 
in placements from May of last year were 
recorded in all industrial divisions except com- 
munication and finance and in these the gains 
were nominal only. The largest reductions 
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were reported under farming and construction 
and maintenance. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 202; farming, 
$19; construction and maintenance, 425; trade, 
61; and services, 1,057, of which 679 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,209 
men and 380 women were placed in regular 
employment, 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during May called for 11 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and of over 41 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
decline of over 12 per cent in placements 
when compared with April and of nearly 41 
per cent in comparison with May, 1929. Of 
the declines in placements from May last year, 
in which all industrial divisions participated, 
those in the manufacturing industries were the 
most pronounced, although the reductions 
under construction and maintenance, logging 
and services were also substantial. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions were: manufac- 
turing, 231; logging, 213; farming, 183; min- 
ing, 50; transportation, 140; construction and 
maintenance, 749; trade, 85 and services, 1,098, 
of which 581 were of household workers. There 
were 1,080 men and 330 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1930, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
16,361 placements in regular employment of 
which 7,898 were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were re- 
xistered. Of the latter, 1,011 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 798 going to points within the same prov- 
ince as the dispatching office and 213 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4.00 is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to dis- 
tant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The movement of Jabour both within and 
from the province of Quebec during May was 
of bushmen and involved an issue of 161 re- 
duced rate certificates, 83 of which were to 
centres within the province and 78 to points 
outside. Provincially the Montreal office was 
responsible for the transfer of 72 bushmen and 
Quebec of 11 to employment within their re- 
spective zones. The interprovincial movement 
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originated in Hull from which centre 78 bush- 
men proceeded to Pembroke and vicinity. 


The offices in Ontario granted 331 certificates 
for reduced transportation during May, 302 of 
which were issued to provincial points, the bal- 
ance representing an interprovincial movement. 
Travelling on certificates granted at Port 
Arthur 2 carpenters went to Kingston and 110 
bush workers and 7 survey workers to various 
points in the Port Arthur zone, while from 
Pembroke 5 chain-men, one civil engineer, 
one cook and one cookee journeyed to Fort 
William, 2 river drivers, 2 carpenters and one 
millwright to Sudbury, 2 river drivers, one 
sawmill labourer and one lumber piler to Sault 
St. Marie and one mill hand to Timmins. The 
transfers from North Bay included 92 bush 
workers and one farm hand going to Cobalt 
and 9 survey workers and one painter to Tim- 
mins. Carried from Toronto at the special 
rate 5 labourers were bound for Ottawa, one 
stationary engineer and one painter for North 
Bay, 2 hotel cooks for Sudbury, one patrol 
man for Port Arthur, one bottler for Windsor, 
one miner for Timmins and one porter for 
Sarnia. Destined to points within their respec- 
tive zones, 44 bush workers were transferred 
from Sudbury and 5 bush workers from Fort 
William. The 29 persons journeying outside 
the province were railway construction workers 
for employment in the Winnipeg zone, all of 
whom received their certificates for reduced 
transportation at Port Arthur. 


In Manitoba 225 persons secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during May, 131 of 
whom travelled to provincial employment and 
94 to other provinces. Within the province all 
the transfers were effected by the Winnipeg 
office which dispatched 15 farm domestics, one 
cook and 2 hotel workers to Brandon, 2 cooks 
and one waitress to Dauphin and 52 farm 
hands, 2 farm generals, 21 bush workers, 15 
mine workers, 14 highway construction workers, 
2 electricians, one labourer, one pipe fitter’s 
helper, one handy man and one domestic to 
points within the Winnipeg zone. Of the per- 
sons going outside the province Winnipeg 
transferred 31 bush workers, 15 lumber workers, 
one highway construction worker, 2 hotel em- 
ployees, 2 farm hands and one town general 
to Port Arthur, one highway construction cook 
to Yorkton, one railway construction worker 
to Prince Albert, one hotel cook to Regina 
and 33 farm hands and 2 farm housekeepers to 
employment at various Saskatchewan points. 
In addition from Dauphin 2 labourers were 
conveyed at the special rate to Edmonton and 
2 hotel waitresses to Prince Albert. 

Saskatchewan offices were instrumental in the 
transfer of 45 workers, 42 of whom went to 
points within the province and 8 to centres 


outside. The movement to other provinces 
originated at Regina and comprised the trans- 
fer of one pattern maker to Winnipeg and one 
plumber each to the Ottawa and Dauphin 
zones. The Saskatchewan rural districts re- 
ceived a substantial share of the workers travel- 
ling to employment within the province, 22 
farm hands and 2 farm housekeepers being 
dispatched from Regina, 4 farm hands from 
Saskatoon and 2 farm hands from Moose Jaw 
to various agricultural centres throughout the 
province. From Regina, also, one hotel porter 
and one highway construction cook went to 
Yorkton, one waitress and one cook to Estevan, 
and one hotel cook to Prince Albert, which 
zone also received 1 sawmill worker, 1 bush- 
man and one cook from Saskatoon. To points 
within their respective zones, Moose Jaw trans- 
ferred in addition one hotel waitress and 
Prince Albert one river driver, one blacksmith 
and one blacksmith’s helper. 


From Alberta centres 120 persons travelled 
at the special reduced rate during May, 113 
to provincial situations and 7 to points in other 
provinces. Of the latter, the Edmonton office 
was responsible for the transfer of 3 farm 
hands to the Saskatoon zone and of one farm 
hand and one farm domestic to North Battle- 
ford, while from Lethbridge, one sanitarium 
orderly went to Kamloops and from Calgary 
one maid to Cranbrook. Of the transfers with- 
in the province 89 were from Edmonton and 
included 4 farm hands and one farm cook 
eoing to Lethbridge, one farm hand to Medi- 
cine Hat and 35 sawmill workers, 12 farm 
hands, 9 bush workers, 11 highway construction 
labourers, 4 hotel employees, 4 mine workers, 
5 labourers, one cook, one rock driller and one 
draughtsman to employment within the Ed- 
monton zone. From Calgary in addition, 4 
farm hands, 3 farm domestics and one cook 
proceeded to Drumheller, 3 farm hands to 
Medicine Hat, 2 farm hands and one restaurant 
cook to Lethbridge, one farm hand to Edmon- 
ton and 9 farm hands within the Calgary zone. 


Transportation certificates issued by British 
Columbia offices in May numbered 129 of 
which 127 were provincial and 2 interprovin- 
cial. Provincially from Vancouver 11 mine 
workers, 3 cooks and one farm hand went to 
Penticton, 6 miners and 5 farm hands to Prince 
George, 4 highway construction workers and 
one railway construction foreman to Nelson, 
2 mine workers, one first aid man and one 
cook to Revelstoke, one hotel worker to Kam- 
loops and 22 bush workers, 9 mine workers, 15 
carpenters, 2 flunkeys, one baker, 5 cooks and 
one waitress to centres within the Vancouver 
zone. To employment within their respective 
zones Prince George transferred 15 railway 
construction workers and 5 highway construc- 
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tion workers, Nelson 9 bush workers and 4 
sawmill workers and Prince Rupert 2 mine 
workers and one teamster. Of the 2 persons 
going outside the province one was a carpenter 
destined to Edmonton and one a ranch house- 
keeper going to Lethbridge, both of whom 
travelled on certificates issued at Vancouver. 


Of the 1,011 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during May, 664 travelled by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, 313 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 32 by the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway and 2 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During May 


‘The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during May, 1930 was higher by 
20.5 per cent than in April, 1930, but lower 


by 18.9 per cent than in May, 1929. Accord-. 


ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the authorizations 
amounted to $19,621,302 as compared with 
$16,286,993 in the preceding month and $24,- 
185,738 in May, 1929. The total for the first 
five months of 1980 namely, $65,267,996, was 
higher than that for the corresponding period 
of any of the years from 1920 to 1927, but 
lower than in the same period of 1928 or 1929. 
Wholesale prices of building materials were 
lower in 1930 than in any other year of the 
record. : 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,300 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at aproximately 


$5,300,000 and for some 3,200 other buildings 
estimated to cost over $10,000,000. In April, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
1,400 dwellings and 3,300 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $5,000,000 and $19,- 
000,000 respectively. 


Quebec Ontario and Manitoba reported in- 
creases of 105.6 per cent, 32.4 per cent and 
25.7 per cent, respectively, in the value of 
the permits issued as compared with April, 
1930. Of the declines in the remaining pro- 
vinces, that of $1,185,714 or 90.2 per cent in 
New Brunswick was most pronounced, 


As compared with May, 1929, Ontario alone 
registered an increase. All the other pro- 
vinees recorded declines, of which that of 
$2,068,204 or 28.9 per cent in Quebec was 
most noteworthy. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








———$—— J | STs i Eee Es 


Cities April, March, April, 
1930 1980 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isid. 
Charlottetown..... Nil 47,500 Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 387, 690 654, 540 432,321 
*Hanitax 2... eee! s 331, 682 616, 620 414,951 
New Glasgow..... 9,950 30, 700 4,850 
eOydney setec. cee 46,058 220 12,520 
New Brunswick..... 128,780 1,314, 494 180,415 
Fredericton........ 2 4,000 5,500 
MMonetowes coc: conte 80, 225 27,405 84,135 
*Saintiohitties tan ence 41,555 1, 283 , 089 90, 780 
COUICD RO Pea corto 5,091,909 | 2,476,778 7,160,113 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve......... 3,527,543 1,403, 765 6, 068, 947 
= QUGDCCigc a. aulburnie 60 1,071, 006 529,385 509,146 
Shawinigan Falls... 99, 640 21,200 64,550 
*Sherbrooke........ 97,300 63 , 400 87,300 
*Three Rivers...... 35, 920 438, 695 122,000 
*Westmount........ 260, 500 20,333 308,170 
Ontario: 24 pees 9,574, 441 6, 467, 232 8, 656, 769 
Belleville... «sce. 29,975 15,340 30,125 
*BranwlOrdwe st... see 28,792 32,887 81,180 
@hatham <2. soak oh 12,100 23,720 201,070 
*Fort William....... 43 , 650 49, 200 160, 800 
iS. fae rae Lae 33,425 34, 785 41,770 
AGI ne, jase 65,418 54,778 67,465 
* Hamilton... <0. 334, 650 675,900 615, 850 
SiGineetonec.. ) Saks eh 271,886 78,713 21,827 
STOLGhener. seo, fs 112,073 251,566 301,677 
PTOUGON Tes cite ae i2o, 730) 436,320 342,405 
Niagara Falls...... 108, 260 65,320 62,430 
SIVA Sica: Mc walasaie 16,710 17, 835 270,360 
SOCCAW Aster tee eee 3,505, 065 279,095 293,585 
Owen Sound....... 10,150 12,700 35, 200 
*Peterborough...... 22,130 36, 945 58,145 
“Port Arthurs. 3. ose 28,321 38,410 81,916 
*Stratiordeue. . s..0 52,203 68,891 26,576 
*St. Catharmes..... 48,440 76, 665 97,150 
*Str-Lhomas cs... 20, 260 24,960! 8, 680 


Cities April, March, April, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ 3 
Ontario—Con. 

DATING eee ences ote 64,580 60,861 139,210 
Sault Ste. Marie... 61,498 56,812 71,506 
SPLOTONGtO: ni ae es 2,520,908 | 2,742,750 4,137,328 

York and East 

York  town- 
SUIS sakes aise 806, 050 871,048 880,395 
Welland these sere 28, 660 16,135 10,175 
*Windsorn:?. 205.2252 143, 772 174,975 365, 930 
East Windsor.... 8,170 77,450 104, 850 
Riverside........ 15,300 22,350 25,350 
Sandwich........ 13,750 9,975 35,050 
Walkerville...... 8,000 141,000 73,000 
Woodstock......... 34,515 19, 846 15,764 
Manitoba............ 1,083, 524 862,327 1,763,855 
IBLANGONe S.bte.< 6c 5,104 9,812 82,705 
St. Boniface....... 18, 220 16,365 92,300 
S WiDNIDem eon. aes 1, 060, 200 836, 150 1,588,850 
Saskatchewam....... 1,148,134 T2352) bre 2,321,119 
SMOOSEU AW eee tree 23, 960 47,610 270,350 
TEVCOIIIC Seen et. a. 409, 969 445,257 1,209,599 
*Saskatoon......... 714, 205 739,705 841,170 
Albertary =. 29885 3256 868, 796 1,865,175 1,855,391 
tCalraryo netics «i 290, 056 847, 888 1,004,759 
SHGMONCOR sists. doe 503, 210 922,480 788,450 
Lethbridge........ 68,195 92,312 33, 287 
Medicine Hat...... Vipstie 2,495 28,895 
British Columbia....| 1,338,028 1,366,375 1,815, 755 
Kamloops: ....6... 39, 835 30,835 12,475 
NANAIMO. Lee cle. 3,600 11,225 10,460 
*New Westminster . 65,715 99,470 97,535 
Prince Rupert...... 15, 290 3,250 6,580 
*Vancouver ........ 1,153,485 1,114,450 1,406,350 
North Vancouver 7,000 19,315 22,355 
eV ICUOLIA =| een re 53, 103 87,830 260, 000 
Total—61 cities..... 19,621,302 | 16,286,993 24,185,738 
*Total—25 cities..... 18,101,094 | 14,463,149 | 21,908,231 





1 Corrected figure for St. Thomas. 
10067—724 


2 Report not received. 
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Of the larger cities, Montreal reported a 
higher total of building permits issued than in 
April, 1930, but a lower than in May, 1929; 
in Toronto there was a decrease in both com- 
parisons, while Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed an increase in the first but a loss in 
the second. Of the other centres, Sydney, 
Moncton, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Kingston, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Welland, Wood- 
stock, Kamloops and Prince Rupert recorded 
increases in the value of the building author- 
ized as compared with both the preceding 
month and the same month of last year. 


Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1930-—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 
and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months 
of the same years are also given (1926=100). 

The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was 32.6 per cent lower than in 
1929, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
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Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value of of value wholesale 
Value permits | of permits | prices of 
of permits | issued in issued in building 
Year issued first first materials 
in May _ |five months|five months] _ in first 
(1920100) |five months 
(1926 aver- 
age—100) 
$ $ 
JO30b eae. 19,621,302] 65,267,996 137,0 92-8 
19298822! 24,185,738) 96,792,675 200-6 99-1 
1928: 30:2 6: 27,515,522| 79,285,027 166-4 96-9 
ODT ae. 20,138,657} 62,479,480 131-1 96:7 
L926.205298 18,504,296) 60,042,3°9 126-0 101-3 
19025. nas 15,520,435} 50,983,833 107-0 103-1 
1924 Beer 14,807,589} 46,544,689 97:7 111-3 
1923.0 18,937,638] 57,946, €08 121-6 111-1 
1922S ce 19,527,061) 54,040,922 113-4 102-0 
19D Ts. aes 14,4€0,878| 41,530, 750 87-2 132-2 
VO2ZORs ae 13,082,015] 47,640,916 100-9 144-7 





prices of building materials continued lower 
than in most of the years since 1920. 

Table I gives the value of the building 
permits issued by 61 cities during May and 
April 1930, and May, 1929. The 35 cities for 
which records are available since 1910 are 
marked by asterisks. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
May is reproduced below. ‘The following 
report on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information published 
by the United States Department of Labor, 
giving statistics showing the recent trend of 
employment in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for June, 1930, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 

There was a further decline in employment 
during May. The industries in which the 
principal increases in the numbers unemployed 
occurred during the month were coal mining, 
shipbuilding and marine engineering, motor 
vehicle manufacture, the cotton, linen, and 
lace industries, textile bleaching, dyeing and 


finishing, slate quarrying, and dock and har- 
bour service. On the other hand there was 
improvement in the building, public works 
contracting, general inonfounding, silk and 
artificial silk, hosiery, boot and shoe, and 
clothing industries. 

Among the workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 12,100,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at May 26, 1930 
(including those temporarily stopped as wéll 
as those wholly unemployed) was 15°38, as 
compared with 14:6 at April 28, 1930, and with 
9-7 at May 27, 1929. The percentage wholly 
unemployed at May 26, 1980, was 11:1, as 
compared with 10-8 at April 28, 1980; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 4:2, 
as compared with 3:8. For males alone the 
percentage at May 26, 19380, was 15-5, and for 
females, 15-0; at April 28, 1980, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 14:9 and 13°8. 

On May 26, 1930, the numbers of persons cn 
the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland were 
1,207,011 wholly unemployed, 517,061 tempor- 
arily stopped and 99,160 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,823,232. This 
was 71,426 more than a month before and 
657,930 more than a year before. The total 
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on May 26, 1930, comprised 1,292,915 men, 
45,584 boys, 440,033 women and 44,700 girls. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor reports 
a slight change in employment in the com- 
bined 13 industrial groups surveyed in May 
as compared with April. Reports to the 
department from other sources indicate an 
improvement in employment conditions, not- 
ably in the building trades which, however, 
are not covered in the bureau’s employment 
figures. Federal, State, and Municipal con- 
struction work has increased steadily under 
the current program of expansion. 

May ordinarily shows little net change in 
employment in the 138 industrial groups sur- 
veyed by the bureau. Excluding manufactur- 
ing, the total for the remaining 12 groups 
shows an increase of one-tenth of 1 per cent 
in employment and a gain of 1 per cent in 
pay-roll totals. Manufacturing industries, 
which have shown declines from April to May 
in 5 of the 7 years preceding 1930, reported a 
decrease of 1-6 per cent in employment and 
a loss of 2-4 per cent in earnings. The com- 
bined total for the 13 groups, covering 39,422 
establishments with 5,063,416 workers whose 
earnings in one week were $135,496,232, shows 
0-9 per cent fewer employees and a decrease 
of 1-2 per cent in pay-roll totals in May. 

Six of the 13 industrial groups reported in- 
creased employment in May—anthracite min- 
ing, quarrying, electric railroads, telephone 
and telegraph, power-light-water plants, and 
crude petroleum production. 

The seven groups reporting decreased em- 
ployment were—manufacturing, bituminous 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, wholesale 
and retail trade, hotels, and canning. 

The figures for the several groups are not 
weighted according to the relative importance 
of each industry, therefore, they represent 
only the employees in the establishments 
concerned. 

The per cents of change in May in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals in manufacturing in- 
dustries are based upon returns made by 
13,388 establishments in 54 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in May, 1930, had 
3,271,015 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $87,477,094. 

Fifteen of the 54 separate industries had 
more employees in May than in April, the 
greatest gains having been in the ice cream, 
woolen goods, cement, brick, rubber tire, and 
slaughtering industries. The automobile in- 
dustry reported an increase of 1:5 per cent 
in employment and a gain of 0-8 per cent in 
earnings. Each of the fifteen industries re- 
porting increased employment also showed 
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increased pay-roll totals with the exception 
of newspaper printing, which coupled a small 
gain in employment with a slight decrease in 
earnings. 

Four groups of industries—food, tobacco, 
stone-clay-glass, and vehicles—showed em- 
ployment gains in May, the food and tobacco 
groups also reporting increased earnings. 

The outstanding decrease in employment in 
May was a seasonal one of 41-7 per cent in 
fertilizers, marking the close of the spring 
shipping season. Nine of the ten industries 
of the textile group had fewer employees in 
May than in April and decreased employ- 
ment also occurred in the following important 
manufacturing industries: Electrical machin- 
ery (38°8 per cent), steam car building and re- 
pairing (1:0 per cent), foundries (2:5 per 
cent), and boots and shoes (3:9 per cent). 
Employment in the iron and steel industry 
remained practically unchanged, a decline of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment occur- 
ring between April and May. 

Decreased employment and earnings were 
shown in each geographic division in May, 
with the exception of the Mountain district 
which showed a gain in both items. 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries in May, 1930, were 0-9 per cent lower 
than in April, 1930. 

In May, 1930, 10,776 manufacturing estab- 
lishments reported an average of 85 per cent 
of a full normal force of employees, who were 
working an average of 94 per cent of full 
time; the percentages reported showing a de- 
crease of 2 per cent in average normal force 
with no change in average time operated. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1980, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1980, 21 per cent; May, 1980, 20 per 
cent, June, 1980, 20 per cent. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 


The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to :— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any sueh decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 


shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. ‘The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


lt is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military and naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other articles and things 
hereafter designated by the Governor in 
Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the 
absence of any such current standards, fair 
and reasonable rates and working hours. 
These conditions are referred to in the Order 
in Council as “B” conditions, and include the 
following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 


and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
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respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 


hours it shall be determined by the Minister of © 


Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams). 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below,* or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a house boat for the Hydro- 
eraphic Service of the Pacific Coast. Name of 
contractors, Vancouver Shipyards, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, January 28, 
1930. Amount of contract, $31,350.00. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of living quarters, etc., for the 
personnel of the Radio Station at Edmonton, 
Alta. Name of contractor, J. A. Peters, Ed- 
monton, Alta. Date of contract, June 24, 19380. 





*Where more than 8 hours a day are shown 
in certain of these schedules, tenders had been 
accepted prior to the Hight-Hour Day Act be- 
coming effective on Government works, and the 
hours shown were based on those prevailing in 
the district. 
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Amount of contract, $7,537.45. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 




















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... pats 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
MLOCUPICIANS: 445 0. uewte nome eet ee 1 00 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 95 8 
Painters & Glaziers... .. 0220.0. 95 8 
Felt & Gravel roofers.............. 80 8 
Sheet metal improvers............- 75 8 
Hilectricians helpers........- 2-5-1. - 60 8 
Plumbers & steamfitters’ ee ah 60 8 
Truck drivers.. sie 50 8 
Building laborers. eres 50 8 
Common labourers. 2.0 s228ee see 55 8 


—— Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on basis 
of time and one half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 

Supply, fabrication and erection of the 
structural steel required for the Hangar at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Training Establish- 
ment, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
John T. Hepburn, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, June 25, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $14,950.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers: . ss.0% no0. Ao ene ne $1 10 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 50 8 
Masons. ti: Agi. Ws 1c SO eee ee 1 10 8 
Masons labourers: 91h )2 desc. es 50 8 
IPISSECLCES SEs. cee Sete hee ee eee 1 10 8 
Rhum bers.47)6 ee Lieciee ee ee 70 8 
Carpentensin «oc caste aeebiodre 80 8 
TOlOCtricians).at4 eee ee eee 70 8 
Painters & Glaziers,...........0.%. 70 8 
Concrete labourers.........0.. 00 42+. 40 8 
Ordinary labourers.....5.......... 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 70 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 50 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 70 8 
Driver—2 horses & wagon......... 75 8 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 





N.B.—Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity 
on the basis of time and one half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions will 
be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of Hangar foundations at Tren- 
ton Air Port, Trenton, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tor, J. J. McNab, Trenton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 16, 1980. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $5,000.00. The foregoing fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract. 

Laying of water mains at Trenton Air Port, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, J. J. Mc- 
Nab, Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, June 16, 


1930. Amount of contract, approximately $10,- 
000.00. The foregoing fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract. 

Levelling Cottage Point, Trenton Air Port, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, J. J. Mc- 
Nab, Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, June 17, 
1930. Amount of contract, $4,337.52. The fore- 
going fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract. 

Grading Aerodrome at Trenton Air Port, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, J. J. Mc- 
Nab, Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, June 24, 
1930. Amount of contract, $4,799.65. The 
foregoing fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of Caretaker’s Quarters at the 
Rifle Range, North Vancouver, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Stuart and Grant, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. Date of contract, June 24, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $3,498.00. A fair wages: 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than, than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Gemient-tmishere.. ooo cata 933 8 
Coment.amixer s.iaut ks tbs wee. 564 8 
HAGCtRICIANG dy yis)casn oh ihe techs 1 174 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 624 8 
Engineer—2 drum iin.ae enero: 874 8 
Engineer—gasoline................- 75 8 
A bourers; COMMON ta, nade ee arses 50 8 
BWathers i. Saari. elt cee eee 1 00 8 
Painters and paperhangers.......... 90 8 
Plasterers, 208325. Peer eee 1 30 8 
Plasterers) helpers.c4\ Pires «face 873 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 183 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers 624 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 124 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 563 8 
Terrazzo lay Orsusix exer Aeasse hate 18 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 50 8 
Tile setters, eran ate. oan 1 25 8 
‘Milesetters: helpersicceel .. 2.22 40k 623 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 1 25 8 








Rebuilding Fortification Walls at St. John’s 
Gate, between retaining wall and Auditorium, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Emile Cote, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, June 7, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $4,920.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CAT NCNLOUS sm cafate onaicter Merursiecsk ntsc oe $ 60 8 
MSSONS? . cot ty..s. Moga ceetnladc ht ce 1 00 8 
Stonecutters.. 2. ees a ee 75 8 
EADOUrerS. 3 ae ee hee ee ee 40 8 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorxKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Lloyd- 
minster, Sask. Name of contractors, Fred and 
John Shoquist, of Saskatoon, Sask. Date of 
contract, June 2, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$61,400.00 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 




















Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners...........-- $1 00 8 
Bricklayers, hollow tile setters and 

SUOUCINASONS ie oe wen Gave shies vere $1 45 8 
Gement finishers noe cee ales Ae 1 00 8 
omen MOALeley anaioracre © feces 1 00 8 
Cement mixer engineer (steam).... 922 8 

Cement mixer engineer (gasoline)... 50 8-10 

Concrete workers 334 fica fie «5.000 50 8-10 
Electricians (wiremen)............. 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers...............- 50-60 8 

ACA DOULETS. 6s duck: oo he ess oe 45 8-10 
Mathers: Gietal) ee. fee eee he tere er 1 00 8 
Marble settersasis... iia. Arsersceihs< 1 45 8 
Painters and glaziers.........-...-+- 95 8 
Plasterera. A. . ese oS fas THES he ek 1 45 8 
Plasterérs’ helpers... 2. a0. store abexe 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 15 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 60 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 10 8 
Sheet metal workers’ improvers... 75 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 1 00 8 
MMGrrAZZOLAVOLS: chy notes ctor e ote tee 1 00 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers...........- 60 8 

Teamster with 2 horses and wagon. 95 8-10 

Pruck-driver(motor)icee. +. sees 50 8-10 





Construction of repairs and extensions to the 
public pier and warehouse. Name of contrac- 
tors, Standard Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, June 10, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $178,098.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per day per per 

day week 
FOLOMIANG Ret Sia tices a estates $7 00 9 54 
Driver, horse Gs. Cart. Sy. 2. tts ote 4 50 9 54 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 00 9 54 
per hour 

Blacksmathsea..csswas tate seers reaicys 60 9 54 
Common) abouteseonsra dc seh oe 30 9 54 
Skilled labour. 2.04 4.5.46 455% eee @ 40 9 54 
WPAINGOLS ah erAca tne + sats ete aval eno 60 9 54 
TROGOTS «Ae te tae hs eatin gon he 60 9 54 
Sr DOHLCLBr ete nrc to -s eke ame en oe 60 9 54 
Wharf carpenters insta 5. nites. ae 50 9 54 
IBriGkdAVersia oc. asia kets atavein oe 1 00 9 54 





Construction of an extension to the break- 
water wharf at Broad Cove Marsh, Inverness 
Co., N.S. Name of contractors, John D. Mc- 


Leod, of Dunvegan, N'S., and D. M. McKay, 
of Chimney Corners, N.S. Date of contract, 
June 12, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $8,459.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Garpenters i leess ys weitae Meeia he ee 50 8 
Biacksmiths. goa os 4at Seo estioc 50 8 
Common labourers:. cok c+ sack een 35 8 
Stulledtlabourerssalceeose eeetcs 40 8 
per day 
WHOrse Cartier OLIVer: ssc. ee cess: 5 00 8 
Wagon, team & driver............. 7 00 8 








Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions will 
be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of a public building at Stur- 
geon Falls, Ont. Name of contractor, Ludger 
Lacasse, of Sudbury, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 15, 1980. Amount of contract, $37,406.00 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 




















Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
ITICIAYV OVS haa sa ashes Obes «ie bnaete $1 15 9 
Stonemasons ny uct. ase eye se ate 1 15 9 
Froilow tile’setters..).¢ 0. s.2tm + sts £15 g 
Plasterers... homies esa «reid 1 15 9 
Mir blOrsetbers st... seit ace oem - (islam = 1°15 9 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 75 9 
Sheet metal:workers.:.....-26 - oa 75 9 
Carpenters and joiners...........-. 70 9 
@oncreteinishers, 2. tere tea: 60 9 
HNGELTICIADS 2. pete oe «ore eras ote 75 9g 
Metal lathers:..cete: citar <class. cts 70 9 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 9 
MepravZOuagyers, \.cas cat seme 1 05 9 
Painters and glaziers..........-.... 65 9 
Felt and gravel roofers...........-. 70c. (for man 9 
in charge) 

Ornamental iron workers..........- 5D 9 
Plasterers” helpers...2) stds. sees 45 g 
Plumbers helpers... eemp ae ck 45 9 
Steamfitters’ helpers.........-..... 45 9 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers...........- ; 45 9 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 45 9 
Electricians’ helpers.............-- 45 9 
Concrete mixers and layers......... 40 9 
GCommmontlabourersit.. eas soe ae 40 9 

Teamsters with team and wagon... 70 9-10 





ee 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
the public building at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Pierre Paquet and Jean 
T. Godbout, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, June 14, 1930. Amount of contract, $26,- 
872.00 and unit prices. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
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Construction of a public building at La- 
Tuque, P.Q. Name of contractor, Zenon 
Ouellette, Rimouski, Que. Date of contract, 
June 11, 1930. Amount of contract, $21,770.00 
and unit prices. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in Miramichi River, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Miramichi Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, June 13, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately $23,- 
575.50. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Deepening and widening the channel leading 
to the wharf at Valleyfield, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Les ‘Chantiers Manseau, Limitée, 
of Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, June 16, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $46,400.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Deepening and widening channel at Coal 
Harbour, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, North Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $125,590.95. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Lunenburg, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, May 17, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $72,387.15. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging channel at Little Current Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph Macdon- 
ald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 4, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $90,000.00. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Deepening a straight channel across the St. 
Louis Lagoon, lower St. Louis River, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Leger Bros., Mount Car- 
mel, N.B. Date of contract, June 9, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,660.00. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Repairing and painting public building at 
Atlin B.C. Name of contractor, John E. 
French, Whitehouse, Yukon Terr. Date of 
contract, May 31, 1980. Amount of contract, 
$6,100.00. A fair wages clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in public building, Ste. Rose, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Office and School 
Furniture Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 12, 1980. Amount of contract, 
$849.00. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Vegreville, 
Alta. Name of contractor, Charles Gordon, 
Vegreville, Alta. Date of contract, June 18, 
1930, Amount of contract, $1,100. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the public building at Bathurst, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Jones Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, June 4, 
1930. Amount of contract, $850.00. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Manufacture of two steel stern spuds, com- 
plete with racking and points, for use with 
the Dipper Dredges on the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way Terminals at Fort Churchill, Man. Name 
of contractors, The Manitoba Bridge and Iron 
Works, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man, Date of con- 
tract, June 2, 1930. Amount of contract, $20,- 
675.00. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a reinforced concrete grain 
elevator plant at Churchill, Man. Name of 
contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, June 19, 
1930. Amount of contract, $2,115,529.00. <A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates of 

wages not 

less than 

Trade or Class of Labour per hour 
Labour... ...: $0 423 
Pile driving or skilled labour.. .. Bo 
Pile driving crew.. .. .. ah 60 
Pile driving captain. . 1, SRP Ostee 70 
Fireman... .. re Peaeeg > 5 5 55 
Pile driving engineer. AOS RTE 90 
Carpenvceree. ce fe ao 6 Shee et oe 90 
Hoist runners.. .. . ee Ser 85 
Locomotive crane operator. FO 7 OTIS 
Plumbers... .. Er es erent e 1 124 
Sheet metal workers. . Rt Mane ft Ow 3 80 
Bricklavyerow. Mari oe waist ie. 7 laa 
Concrete fnishershMah eauteced: Sx 70 
Plasterers... ... MU Rs at: ie ee 
Plasterers’ helpers. . ae ee 5 55 
Painters IG 2. SEs. 2. cee ee 85 
Millwrights. . Ms EG Bits, cere ince: aaa lee 90 
Electricians.. .. eT a eae mt fo 
Caterpillar tractor. driver. Siete: 60 
Structural steel workers.. .. 90 


Time and one-half to be snowed for time 
over ten hours, and time and one-half for 
Sunday time. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
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a ad pk aR a cert ie a 
were subject to the regulations for the Workings Uniform Co., Montreal, 
suppression Or the sweating ayerent, the me ee 36 20 
securing of payments to the workers of fair BT RS ee) eas Ottawa, 710 87 
wages and the performance of the work under J. B. Lortie, Montreal, PO’ eett Ae 384 00 
proper sanitary conditions :— rene 
; Mail Bag Fittings 
Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont.. 1,987 85 


Brass Orown Seals, Cancellers, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., THATS 


6) 6 eaten 


917 88 


Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, 
Daters, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, ‘ 


ye ee Oe cd ns dys ph tin 209 93 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, 
Orta ae Cie tae ce cere cere 10 55 


Making up and Supplying Letter Carriers’ 
Uniforms 


Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, 


eae Shar eae eas lida Gan ieee) B29 
Muir Cap & Regalia Ltd., Toronto, 
OU ee rhe i ns, Se Oe oe See ges 13 89 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, Que.. 2°25 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q.. 14,626 32 
E. Guillet & Sons Co., Marieville, 
TRA) fi SRE eR Ae Or at 


Parmenter & Bulloch Co., Litd., 
Gananoque, Ont.. 45 00 


Ontario Equipment ‘Co., ' Ottawa, 
Ongeerysing LS) AAO OR POTS 989 80 
Scales 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
COREE te eS Se Ee rere ae Uf ats: 


Letter Bowes, ete. 


Capital Brass Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 100 69 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 


IO eRe prota 100 80 
Stamping Ink, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
nhs eee 2) Py Se ee ORS 8 ee 22 Do 
1 iH. Fople.Go, Loronto, Ont.. 5... 166 94 
Satchels 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 3,388 18 





Old Age and Invalid Pensions in Australia 


In accordance with the provisions of the In- 
valid and Old Age Pensions Act, the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia has 
published its annual report on invalid and old 
age pensions. The report, which is for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1929, presents 
a comprehensive review of the administration 
of the Act. 

A review of the pension legislation in effect 
in Australia was given in the Lasour GAzErTE 
for September 1929, page 967. The Common- 
wealth commenced to pay Old-age Pensions 
on July 1, 1909. That portion of the Act 
which authorizes payment to women on at- 


taining the age of 60 years came into operation 
on December 15, 1910. 

Tabular statistics indicate that the total 
number of pensions current on June 30, 1929, 
was 204,541. Of this total, 145,398 were old 
age, and 59,148 were invalid pensions. During 
the year, there were granted 18,712 claims 
for old age pensions, and 8,599 claims for in- 
valid pensions. In 1928-29, the total payments 
to pensioners and benevolent asylums and 
hospitals for maintenance of pensioners was 
£10,124,239. The average number of pensioners 
for each 10,000 of the population is given as 
224 for old age and 93 for invalid pensioners. 





Unemployment in Trade Unions in Australia 


The Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics, published at Canberra by the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
in the section on labour and _ industrial 
statistics, gives figures of trade union mem- 
bership, and the percentage of union members 
who were unemployed for each year from 1924 
to the first quarter of 19380. These percentages 
were as follows:— 

1924.. 
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The United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has published Bulletin No. 514, in 


its Wages and Hours of Labour Series, on 
“Pennsylvania Railroad Wage Data.” Certain 
employees of the maintenance of way and 
other departments of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road made a request for increases of their 
October 1, 1927, wage rates. A joint fact 
finding committee, consisting of four repre- 
sentatives of the railroad management and 
also of four representatives of the employees 
of the railroad, was appointed to obtain and 
tabulate information to be used in arriving 
at a decision. The report of the committee 
contained comprehensive statistics regarding 
wages paid by the various companies com- 
prising the Pennsylvania Railroad regional 
system. These wage statistics are reproduced, 
almost in full, in this bulletin. 
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AGREEMENTS AND CHANGES IN WAGES AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS FOR CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
ETC., ON RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


N the Lasour Gazette, December, 1929, page 
1419, reference was made to new agree- 
ments and changes in working conditions for 
various classes of railway employees, and it 
was noted that for clerks, freight handlers, etc., 
proposals for changes had been made and were 
under consideration. 


Cruerks, Freiciut HANDLERS, ETC., CANADIAN 
Paciric Ratrways-—A dispute between the 
railway company and its clerks, freight hand- 
lers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks. Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, was referred 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act in June, 1929. The report of the Board, 
with a minority report, was published in the 
L+sour Gazerre, May, 1980, page 491. In the 
meantime the representatives of the employees 
and of the company had continued negotia- 
tions as to some of the points in dispute, 
namely, changes in rules and the adjustment 
of inequalities. The Board report, therefore, 
dealt with a general increase in wages of six 
cents per hour, with equivalent increases for 
classes not on hourly rates. The Board recom- 
mended against any increase, but the minority 
report, signed by the member representing 
the employees, held that the claims of the 
employees should be met. No general increases 
in wages were made, but agreements were 
reached between the employees and the com- 
pany, covering Eastern and Western lines, pro- 
viding for changes in rules and working con- 
ditions and adjustments in wage rates for 


various classes and positions. The chief 
changes were to provide increases of $10 per 
month for certain freight checkers on Eastern 
lines, and by putting them on a monthly basis 
to give them two weeks holidays with pay each 
vear. For some other positions increases were 
as high as $15 per month. These changes 
became effective on May 16, 1980. Separate 
agreements as to stores employees were made 
effective on the same date, similarly amending 
existing agreements. 


CLERKS, FreigHT HANDLERS, ETC., CANADIAN 
NationaL Ramways.—Agreements covering the 
various regions, amending existing rules, and 
providing for the adjustment of inequalities, 
were. reached by the railway company and 
representatives of the employees, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. The adjustment of inequalities was 
to be worked out by committees and is re- 
ported to have been completed in the spring 
of 1930. 


CLerKS, FreicHt Hanpiers, Etc., DoMINION 
ATLANTIC Ramway.—A dispute as to wages 
and working conditions between these classes 
of employees, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Yandlers, Express and Station Employees, and 
the railway company, was referred to a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act in August, 1929, the Board being com- 
pleted on September 16, 1929 (Lasour Gazerte, 
October, 1929, page 1081). The Board has 
not yet made its report. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Larour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour, and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
Wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 


schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Kenora, OntTARIO—KeENorA Paper Miutis 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PapeR-Maxkers, Locau No. 288. 


Through conciliation by the Department of 
Labour, the agreement which came into effect 
May 1, 1927, and was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1927, page 1100, and 
later renewed with wage adjustments as noted 
in the LABouR GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 924, 
has been renewed to April 30, 1931, with the 
following adjustment :— 
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According to the terms of the 1927 agree- 
ment, wages of machine help are to be in- 
creased if the speed of the machine is in- 
creased. The minimum rates per hour as re- 
ported in June, 1930, are as follows: No. 1 
machine—boss machine tenders $1.83, machine 
tenders $1.54, back tenders $1.36, third hands 
$1.04, fourth hands 65 cents, fifth hands 595 
cents, sixth hands 41 cents; No. 2 machine-— 
boss machine tenders $1.83, machine tenders 
$1.63, back tenders $1.45, third hands $1.06, 
fourth hands 68 cents, fifth hands 58 cents, 
sixth hands 44 cents; beater engineer 90 cents. 

The wages of other classes are the same as 
in 1927, namely: head clothing man $1.10 per 
hour, head oiler 70 cents, oilers 59 cents, re- 
winder man 65 cents. 


Kenora, ONTARIO—KENORA PAPER MILLS 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers, Locau No. 133. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1927, and was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, November, 1927, page 1237, was re- 
newed with minor changes in working condi- 
tions in 1928 to April 30, 1930. Through con- 
ciliation by the Department of Labour this 
agreement has been renewed without change to 
April 30, 1931. 


Forr Frances, ONTARIO.—Fort FRANCES PULP 
AND Paper COMPANY LIMITED AND TH 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SuLPpHITH AND Paper Mitt WORKERS, 
Loca No. 92. 


Through conciliation by the Department of 
Labour, the agreement which came into effect 
May 1, 1926, and was summarized in tne 
LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1926, page 906, 
and later amended as noted in the Lasour 
GazettE for July, 1929, page 803, has been re- 
newed verbally to April 30, 1931. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PrererBOROUGH, ONTARIO—EMPLOYING PRIN‘T- 
ERS AND THE [INTERNATIONAL | TYPOGRA- 
PHIcAL UNIoN, Loca No. 248. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1930, to February 28, 1933. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays double time except when 
part of regular shift on newspapers. 

One apprentice allowed for every four jour- 
neymen or fraction thereof. Apprentices must 
be at least sixteen years old and must have a 
fair common school education. They will serve 
five years and will be examined yearly by the 
apprentice committee of the union. An appren- 
tice after he has become a union member will 
not be discharged for any reason except neglect 
of duty or violation of office rules. Apprentices 
must complete the course in printing of the 
International Union. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first six 
months $7.50, second six months $8.50, third six 
months $9.50, fourth six months $10.50, third 
year $13, fourth year one-half of journeyman’s 
scale, fifth year two-thirds of journeyman’s 
scale. 


The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute struck work received from or destined 
for unfair employing printers. 

Foreman to have the right to employ and 
discharge help for certain specified reasons, 
provided that when the staff is reduced, the 
persons last employed will be laid off first, and 
when reinstated, they shall be employed in the 
reverse order. 

Anything not provided in the agreement shall 
be governed by the laws of the union. 


Newspaper Department 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week for day 
work and 44 hours for night work. 

Wages per week for foremen, linotype ma- 
chinists and machinist operators: from March l, 
1930 to February 28, 1931, $37.70; from March 
1, 1931, to February 28, 1932, $38.70; from 
March 1, 1932, to February 28, 1933, $39.70. 

Wages per week for hand compositors, stone 
hands, proof-readers, machine operators: from 
March 1, 1930, to February 28, 1931, $35.70; 
from March 1, 19381, to February 28, 1932, 
$36.70; from March 1, 1932, to February 28, 
1933, $37.70. 


Book and Job Department 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Wages per week for foremen, linotype ma- 
chinists and machinist operators: from March 1, 
1930, to February 28, 1931, $35; from March 1], 
1931, to February 28, 1932, $36, from March 1, 
1932, to February 28, 1933, $37. 

Wages per week for hand compositors, stone 
hands, binders and machine operators: from 
March 1, 1930, to February 28, 1931, $33; from 
March 1, 1931, to February 28, 1932, $34; from 
March 1, 1932, to February 28, 1933, $35. 


Recina, SASK.—CrERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BroTHERHOOD OF Boox- 
BINDERS, Locau No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1933. 

This agreement is similar to the one_previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LaBour 
GazetTre for July, 1928, with the exception that 
the men’s scale of wages has been altered. 

Wages for journeymen bookbinders: $1 per 
hour. The rate of wages for men apprentices 
and for women remains unchanged. 


Recina, SASkK—Datry NewspaPer PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND Assistants’ Union, Locau No. 
io. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after unless notice is given by either party 
thirty days prior to May 1 in any year. 

Only local union members to be employed. The 
man in charge of a pressroom shall also be a 
union member and shall hire and discharge all 
help, subject to the management. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week for day 
work or 73 hours, six nights per week for night 
work. 

Overtime: on evening papers all work over 
§ hours, time and one-half and after 12 hours 
double time; on morning papers all work over 
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74 hours, time and one-half and over 11 hours, 
deuble time. Double time for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Wages per week: journeymen pressmen $47.04 
for day work and $50.04 for night work. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$17, second year $20, third year $24, fourth 
year $30, fifth year $34. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by con- 
ciliation will be referred to an arbitration board 
consisting of two members of each party and 
-a fifth chosen by them, the decision of this 
board to be final and binding. 


REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN JOB OFFICES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
Assistants’ Union, Locat No. 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. The foreman must also be a union mem- 
ber. If staff is decreased, those last employed 
will be laid off first, but if staff again increased 
within 90 days those laid off will be reemployed 
before others. Employers will not take work 
for any firm that does not employ members of 
the union and the union will not allow its 
members to work in non-union shops, except by 
mutual consent. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for day work; night work 42 hours per 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours, double time thereafter; double time for 
work on Sundays. For work on holidays, time 
and one-half for first three hours with double 
time thereafter, except in case of morning news- 
papers where instead of overtime rate, the 
night’s work on a holiday will consist of five 
hours and will be paid for 7 hours. 


Wages per week: foreman in charge of one 
or two cylinder presses $46.05, foreman in 
charge of three or more cylinder presses $48.95, 
foreman in charge of one cylinder and three 
platen presses constitutes a combination job 
$46.05, journeyman pressman operating two 
cylinder presses $43.15, foreman in charge of 
offset presses $48.95, journeyman ofiset press- 
man $45.10, offset assistant $35.45, cylinder 
assistant $32.20, cylinder assistants working in 
combination shop and working part time on 
platens $25.95, foreman in charge of one to four 
platen presses $42.20, foreman in charge of five 
or more platen presses $47.05, journeyman platen 
pressman $40.45. Wages for platen feeders to 
be left to discretion of the foreman. 

Any dispute will be settled by a board of 
arbitration consisting of two members of each 
party and a fifth chosen by them, the award of 
this board to be final. 


Enmonron, ALBERTA——lwo Nrwspaper Pus- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS’ AND ELEctroTypEerS’ Union, Locau 
No. 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1929, 
to May 26, 1932. LEHither party may open 
negotiations for a new agreement 30 days be- 
fore the expiration date. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. But if none available others may be em- 
ployed and will later be admitted to the union, 
if eligible. 
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Hours: 45 per week for both day and night 
work. é 
Overtime: time and one-half for first three 


hours; double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays except. when part of regular shift. 
Dominion Day, Labour Day and Christmas Day 
a full holiday will be allowed and paid for. 
Any work on these days will be paid for at time 
and one-half extra. Time and one-half for work 
on other specified holidays. The night preced- 
ing a holiday shall be considered the holiday for 
the night crew. 

Wages per hour for journeyman stereotypers 
and electrotypers: from May 27, 1929, to May 
26, 1931, $1.05 for day work and $1.112 for 
night work; from May 27, 1931, to May 26, 
1932, $1.062 for day work and $1.134 for night 
work. If any lower scale of wages or other 
concession is accepted from any other daily 
newspaper publishers in the city, the same lower 
scale will apply in the office signing this agree- 
ment. 

No apprentice will be allowed unless two 
journeymen are regularly employed. Any duly 
registered apprentice who loses his position 
through no fault of his own will be given the 
first vacancy. 

Wages for apprentices: $12 per week for day 
work for first year, one-third of journeymen’s 
scale for second year, one-half of journeymen’s 
seale for third year, two-thirds for fourth year 
and three-quarters for fifth year. 

Two weeks notice will be given of resignation 
or dismissal. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute struck work received from or destined 
for unfair local employers. 

All disputes will be referred to a board of 
arbitration consisting of two members of each 
party and a fifth chosen by them. If the matter 
cannot be settled by such local conciliation or 
arbitration it will then be submitted to arbi- 
tration as provided for in the International 
Arbitration Agreement effective May 1, 1917. 
between the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Toronto, OntTariIo—A CrrTaAIN MAtTTRESS 
MANUFACTURING AND UPHOLSTERING 
ESTABLISHMENT AND THE UPHOLSTERERS’ 
Carpet AND LinoteEuM Mecnwanics’ In- 
TERNATIONAL UNION, Locau No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 2, 
1930, to February 1, 1931, and from year to 
vear until notice is given by either party 30 
days before February 2 of any year. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. If none available other upholsterers may 
be employed and subsequently retained if they 
join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In the slack season the shop committee 
may alter the hours so as to give journeymen 
and apprentices the maximum of freedom with- 
out interfering with production. 

No overtime or work on Sundays or holidays 
except with the consent of the shop committee. 
Work on Saturday afternoons to be paid at 
time and one half. 

Wages: The shop committee will decide what 
work will be done on an hourly basis and what 
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on a piece-work basis. All work done on an 
hourly basis will be paid at the rate of $1 per 
hour. A schedule of the rates of wages for 
piece work forms part of the agreement. 

The number of apprentices is limited to one 
for every twenty-five journeymen upholsterers 
employed. When once employed they shall be 
continued in employment to conclusion of their 
apprenticeship. Apprentices must belong to the 
union and will serve three years. 

Wages per week for apprentices: $10 during 
first six months, $15 during second six months, 
$20 during second year, $25 during third year. 

A shop committee consisting of union em- 
ployees of the Company will be appointed by 
the union and this committee will have the 
right to distribute all work with due regard 
to the wishes of the company who may appeal 
the decision of the shop committee to a board 
of arbitration consisting of one member of each 
party and a third chosen by them. The shop 
committee will co-operate with the Company in 
a time of rush work by adding to the staff, 
working overtime, etc. The shop committee 
will have charge of work done in the shop and 
shall supervise each man’s work and in a 
general way be responsible for the efficiency 
of the shop, the quality of the work, etc. 

The number of journeymen to be employed 
shall be decided by the Shop Committee pro- 
vided that in case of reduction in staff those 
discharged or laid off shall be those who were 
most recently engaged. No journeymen shall 
be engaged without the consent of the shop 
committee, and when new men are required 
they will be engaged through the union secre- 
tary. 

No man will be discharged unless agreed to 
by both the shop committee and the company. 

All work done by the company must be done 
at its plant and the company will not have 
upholstery work done outside or deal in up- 
holstery products of another manufacturer 
without the consent of the shop committee. 

Any dispute will be settled by a board of 
three arbitrators, or if they fail to agree 
then it shall be settled in accordance with the 
Ontario Arbitration Act. There shall be no 
strike cr lockout pending such arbitration and 
the decision of the board will be final and bind- 
ing. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Non-metallic Mineral Mining 
and Quarrying 


GRANITEVILLE, #QueBECc—CrERTAIN QUARRY 
MASTERS AND THE Pavine Cutters’ INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Loca No. 60. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1930, to December 31, 1932. Hither party de- 
siring a change will give three months’ notice 
prior to the expiration date. 

Only union members or those eligible to be- 
come such to be employed. 

A schedule of piece rates is given, providing 
that should anything arise that the average 
paving cutter cannot make a standard rate of 
pay through rough stone or other cause, the 
prices will be adjusted while such conditions 
prevail. 

All day work to be paid at $1 per hour with 
an 8 hour day and 4 hours on Saturdays. 


Mon TREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN HMPLOYERS AND 
THe NatTIioNAL CatTHoLIC UNION OF 
LATHERS OF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1929, 
to’ July 14,1930. 

Employers agree to recognize the union and 
to employ only union members. 

The working day is not to begin before 
7 am. nor end after 6 p.m. 

For work on Sundays and holidays, double 
rates will be paid. 

A schedule of piece rates is included and 
also a schedule of minimum rates for the em- 
ployer. 

The employer is not to undertake any work 
at less than these specified rates and the union 
members will not work for less than their 
schedule of rates. Union members also agree 
not to work directly for general contractors. 

For work out of the city, travelling expenses 
and board to be paid by the employer. 

Any dispute over the agreement will be 
settled by conciliation by the representative 
of the employer and the business agent of the 
union. 


MontreaL, Quepec—Masrer PLumpers’ Asso- 
CIATION OF MOoNTREAL AND VICINITY AND 
THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 144. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1988. The negotiation committee 
of both associations will meet on October I, 
1932, to discuss a new agreement and an under- 
standing to be reached for the first day of the 
year 1983. 

This agreement is similar to the one_previ- 
ously in foree and summarized in the LaBour 
Gazette for February, 1928, page 199, with the 
following changes:— 

Members of the Masters Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion will be furnished with mechanics by the 
union in preference to outside master plumbers 
or general contractors. 

The clause prohibiting curtailment of work 
by the union has been omitted. 

Wages per hour for plumbers and steamfit- 
ters: from May 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, 85 
cents; from May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, 90 
cents; from May 1, 1931, to April 30, 1933, $1. 

If the union is unable to furnish men and 
employers employ non-union men they may be 
kept on the job for which they were hired until 
it is finished. 


Toronto, Onrarto—Toronto CHAPTER OF 
Master Painters AND DECORATORS AND THE 
Nationa Union or Painters, Decorators 
AND PApERHANGERS, JUBILEE Locat No. 1. 


Similar agreements covering the same period 
and the same wage rates have also been signed 
by this union and a number of individual con- 
tractors. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1932. Negotiations for any new 
agreement will begin not later than December 
31, 1931. 

Preference to be given to members of the 
National Union at all times. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight on 
other days and until 5 p.m. on Saturdays; there- 
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after and all work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. Work 
requiring two or three shifts to be paid at 
regular rate. 

Wages for journeymen members of the union 
to be 85 cents per hour for first year of the 
agreement and 90 cents per hour during second 
year. 

For work out of the city, fare, travelling time 
and board to be paid by the employer. 

No piece work or sub-contracting or contract- 
ing by the men will be allowed. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
employer and the union will be referred to a 
conciliation board consisting of three members 
of each party, this board to meet within 48 
hours and report its decision; in case of disa- 
ereement. a disinterested arbitrator will be ap- 
pointed by the committee whose finding will be 
binding. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Hop Carriers, BUILDING AND 
Common Lasoursers’ Union, Locat No. 
781. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1932. 

The contractors agree to recognize the union. 
If the union is unable to supply sufficient men, 
the contractors may employ unskilled labour un- 
til the union can supply them. Proficient men 
will be allowed to join the union at an initia- 
tion fee not in excess of $20. 

Overtime will be paid only when attending 
plasterers, for which time and one half will be 
paid; Saturday morning not to be considered 
as overtime. 

: Wages for plasterers labourers: 80 cents per 
hour. 

An arbitration board consisting of five repre- 
sentatives of each party will be formed to 
settle all disputes. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—ToroNTO PLUMBING AND 
Heating Contractors’ UNION AND THE 
Unitep ASSOCIATION oF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 46. 


The agreement which came into effect in May, 
1929, and was printed in the LAsour GAZETTE, 
June, 1929, page 679, has been amended to pro- 
vide for a 40-hour week, that is, 8 hours per 
day from Monday to Friday and no work on 
Saturdays. The agreement as thus amended will 
be in effect to April 30, 1931, and from year 
to year until either party gives notice 30 days 
before April 30, of any year. 

The 40-hour week was also in effect, by 
mutual understanding, during July and August, 
1929. 


Toronto, Ontrario—Toronto Soctery or Do- 
MESTIC, SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEERS 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 46. 


The clauses of this agreement which was 
signed May 9, 1930, are given in full as fol- 
lows:— 

Clause 1—The ordinary hours of labour on 
Monday to Friday inclusive will be from 8 
o'clock a.m. to 5 o’clock p.m. with one hour for 
lunch. 


Clause 2—The minimum rate of wages will be 
$1.25 per hour, payable in cash. 

Clause 3—The minimum rate of wages for the 
5th year junior mechanics will be 85 cents per 
hour 

Clause 4—All overtime will be paid for at 
the rate of double time. All work shall count 
as overtime which is done other than the ordin- 
ary hours, and which is not otherwise provided 
for, including Sundays and the following holi- 
days:—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Civic Holiday, Dominion Day, Picnic Day, 
Lava Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 

ay. 

If finishing up a repair job on regular work- 
ing days, if to finish will not take more than 
one hour’s time, it will be done at the regular 
rate of wages. 

Clause 5—In the event of men being required 
for emergency work or setting sleeves or inserts 
on Saturday mornings, they shall be obtained 
through the Business Agent and report the night 
previous, and shall be paid the regular rate of 
wages from 8 a.m. to 12 a.m. noon. 

Men instructed to report for work on Satur- 
day mornings will be paid a minimum of two 
hours single time. 

Clause 6—Journeymen required on out-of-town 
work and sent out of Toronto in charge of work 
or to act as foreman or superintendent, shall 
have their fare and board paid, and time travel- 
ling to and from such work shall be paid for 
at the rate of single time, but only up till 9 p.m. 
If travelling at night, a sleeper to be provided. 

If the job is within a radius of 200 miles 
of Toronto such workmen will be paid their 
fare, home and back, for a week-end at least 
onee a month. 

Other journeymen required on such work will 
only receive the rate of wages as per this 
agreement, and will be allowed transportation 
and travelling time to and from such work. 

If the journeyman leaves the job before 
completion and of his own volition, transporta- 
tion and travelling time returning to Toronto 
may be withheld. 

In going to work outside the city limits and 
returning daily the workman shall be at the 
city limits at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. and shall receive 
transportation from the city limits to and from 
such work. 

On out-of-town work from which the men can- 
not return daily they may work 8 hours on 
Saturday at the regular rate of wages. 


Clause 7—The parties of the first part agree 
that only members of the United Association 
will be employed on work under the jurisdiction 
of this Local Union. If the Local Union is 
unable to furnish skilled mechanics. then the 
employer has the privilege of employing skilled 
plumibers and skilled steamfitters as required. 


Clause 8—No workman will be employed to 
do any work in Toronto in connection with 
Sanitation or the City Water System who is 
not in possession of a City Licence under by-law 
102, section 23940 and by-law 6388, section 70, 
or as the same may have been or may be re- 
placed or amended. 

Clause 9—That only members of Local Union 
46 and duly indentured apprentices under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act shall handle any 
tools of the trade. 

Clause 10—One junior mechanic only to be 
allowed on any job to each branch of the trade 
except where there are more than five journey- 
men plumbers or five journeymen steamfitters 
employed and then one _ additional junior 
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mechanic may be allowed to each additional 
five journeymen plumbers or five journeymen 
steamfitters. 

Clause 11—The respective parties to this 
agreement agree to control the number of jour- 
neymen brought out each year, through control 
of the number of apprentices employed. Their 
number will not exceed 24 per year. 14 plum- 
bers and 10 steamfitters, who shall serve five 
years’ apprenticeship, four years under the 
supervision of a journeyman, and one year as 
a junior mechanic. Each must be registered 
with the Local Union. The par'ties hereto will 
observe and enforce all of the provisions of the 
law of Ontario as to apprentices. 

Clause 12—All pipecutting machines on the 
building or jobs will be operated by members 
of Local Union 46. 

Clause 13—All brasswork to be tinned by 
members of Local Union 46 or indentured ap- 
prentices. 

Clause 14—All boiler trimmings, the erection 
of cast iron sectional boilers, setting up and 
connecting of all vento radiators or coils, all 
connections to pumps and humidifiers, shall be 
done by members of Local Union 46. 

Clause 15—In the event of it becoming neces- 
sary to work shift work on any job, same will 
be permitted providing such shifts continue for 
a period of not less than one week on new work 
and not less than two weeks on old work, and 
shall commence at the close of the regular work- 
ing day, and shall be paid for at the rate of 
eight hours’ time for six hours’ work. But 
no workmen will be allowed to work two con- 
tinuous shifts or part of a shift in any calendar 
day under this rule. 

Clause 16—A Joint Conference Board will be 
formed of five employers and five members of 
the Local Union who shall meet regularly once 
a month at which meeting three members of 
each party will form a quorum. Such board 
shall have power on behalf of the respective 
parties hereto to adjust trade disputes or 
grievances between the parties hereto or their 
members or any or either of them. 


Clause 17—In case of any such dispute or 
grievance arising which cannot be adjusted in- 
formally by representatives of the parties here- 
to, it will be referred to such Joint Conference 
Board and such board, if necessary, shall meet 
within 48 hours. 

Clause 18—In the event of a dispute arising 
which cannot be settled satisfactorily by the 
Joint Conference Board or any violation of this 
agreement, that before any definite action is 
taken, the matter must be referred to the gen- 
eral office of the United Association and no 
strike or lockout shall take place until an officer 
of the said association has investigated the 
matter, and rendered a decision. 

Clause 19—This agreement shall become 
effective upon the execution thereof by both the 
parties hereto, and it shall remain in effect until 
the thirtieth day of April, 1931. Should either 
party hereto desire to make at the conclusion 
of this agreement, a different agreement in sub- 
stitution herefor, that party agrees to give the 
other not less than one month’s notice in writ- 
ing, to terminate on the thirty-first day of 
March provided that no such notice is given in 
time by either party. This agreement shall 
remain in force from year to year until such 
notice is given as hereinbefore provided. If 
and when any such notice is given, a joint com- 
mittee shall be forthwith formed consisting of 
equal representation of each of the parties 
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hereto and such joint committee shall during 
such period of notice convene, consider and 
announce its decision or failure to reach a de- 
cision upon the matter of such proposed new 
agreement. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—EMPLOYING PLASTERERS 
AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND 
CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION, LocaL No. 298. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 19382. A committee will be ap- 
pointed 90 days before expiration date to con- 
sider renewing or revising this agreement. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LaBowur 
GAZETTE, November, 1928, page 1262, with the 
exception of the wage rate for journeymen 
plasterers and cement finishers which is $1.25 
per hour. This rate came into effect May 1, 
1929, and was noted in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
August, 1929, page 926. 


Niagara FALus, ONTARIO—CrERTAIN CONTRAC- 
TORS AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS’ UNION, No. 27. 


The verbal agreement which came into effect 
May 1, 1929, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 1160, has been 
Ses verbally without change to May l, 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—THE BuILDERS’ EXCHANGE, 
Master CARPENTERS OF THOROLD AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LocaL No. 1677. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931. If either party desires 
change, four months’ notice to be given before 
expiration date, and an effort will be made to 
reach a decision by March 1. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, July, 1927, page 790, with the follow- 
ing exception: 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: $1 per 
hour. 


Winpsor, ONTARIO.—EMPLOYERS CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND CONTRACTORS AND THE 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FIN- 
ISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LocaAL 
No, 345, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to. May..1,..1931. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the Labour 
GAZETTE, May, 1926, page 501, and which was 
amended and noted in the LaBourR GAZETTE, 
July, 1929, page 806. 

Wages for journeymen plasterers remain at 
$1.50 per hour with a 44-hour week. 


WInpsor, ONTARIO—CERTAIN Master PLUMB- 
ERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL No. 
552. 

Agreements signed with individual employ- 
ers following the strike which was reported in 

the LABouR GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 645. 
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Agreements to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931, and for another year unless 
notice is given thirty days before the expira- 
tion date. 

Hours: 8 per day; 4 on Saturdays. As soon 
as other trades adopt the 5-day week, this 
union will not work on Saturday mornings. 

Overtime: all work done during other than 
ordinary working hours or on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays or holidays shall be paid for 
at double time. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steani- 
fitters, $1.35 per hour. Any workman superin- 
tending the work of three or more other work- 
men shall receive 10 cents per hour more than 
minimum rate. 

Plumbers will not do nor be required to do 
steamfitting when steamfitters are available, 
nor steamfitters to do plumbing work when 
plumbers are available. 

One apprentice to each branch of the trade 
will be allowed on any job except where more 
than five plumbers or five steamfitters are em- 
ployed, then one additional apprentice will be 
allowed to each additional five journeymen 
plumbers or journeymen steamfitters. The 
Apprentice Act to be strictly adhered to. 
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For work out of Border Cities, fare and 


board to be paid and travelling time at single 


time up to 10 p.m. Workman will be paid his 
fare home and back for a week-end at least 
once a month. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Moose JAW, SASKATCHEWAN.—Moose Jaw 
ELEcTRIc RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 


ELectTRic Raibway EMPLOYEES, LocaL No. 
614. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1930, 
to June 1, 1931, and from year to year "unless 
30 days’ notice is given by either party before 
expiration date. 


This agreement which was signed following 
conciliation by the board under “the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, is printed in 
full with the report of this board on page 750 
of this issue. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


“TBE movement in prices during the month 

was again downward, the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices being slightly 
lower, while the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics index number of wholesale prices showed 
a substantial decline. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.10 at the begin- 
ing of June, as compared with $11.17 for May; 
$10.92 for June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 1928; 
$10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; 
$10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; 
$10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; 
$11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 
for June, 1914. The prices of milk, butter, 
cheese, flour, tea, veal and mutton were lower, 
while the prices of beef, fresh pork, eggs and 
potatoes were slightly higher. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.44 at the begin- 
ning of June, as compared with $21.49 for 
May; $21.18 for June, 1929; $20.97 for June, 
1928; $21.04 for June, 1927; $21.31 for June, 
1926; $20.67 for June, 1925; $20.22 for June, 
1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; $20.58 for June, 
1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $20.36 for June, 1918; and 
$14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel was little changed, 
while rent was slightly higher in the average. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 502 
commodities in 1926 as 100, was again lower 
at 88 for June, as compared with 89-9 for 


May; 938°5 for June, 1929; 96-9 for June, 
1928; 98:7 for June, 1927; and 100-1 for 
June, 1926. One hundred and _ twenty-six 


prices quotations were lower, twenty-two were 
higher and three hundred and fifty-four were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the eight main groups 
were lower, the Vegetables and Vegetables 
Products group, due mainly to lower prices 
for grains, flour, tea and rubber; the Animals 
and their Products group, because of lower 
prices for steers, calves, milk, butter and eggs, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of hogs, lambs and hides; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due mainly to 
decreases in the prices of cotton, silk, hemp 
and jute, which more than offset higher prices 
for wool; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to lower prices for certain lines of 
lumber; the Iron and its Products group, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of automobile 
body plates, steel. sheets and scrap steel; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
due to lower quotations for silver, copper, brass 
sheets, tin and zinc; the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group, due chiefly to 

(Continued on page 854) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SI XTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items inclu ded, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 
































































































Quan-| (ft) | (1) June|June |June |June |June |June |June |June |June |June |June |June | May| June 
Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 |1926 |1927 |1928 1929 | 1930 | 1930 
CH imCamalae Ce Cc. Cs Ce ee Cc. | ¢ c Cc. c c c c c. c Cc. 
Beef, sirloin. ...| 2Ibs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6) 44-4) 48-8] 76-8] 83-0} 70-2) 63-2) 58-6 58-6] 59-4] 60-4] 66-4] 69-8] 76-2) 74-6] 76-0 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2) 42-6/ 35-0) 31-6 31-2] 32-4] 33-0} 38-2] 41-2] 48-2) 48-0] 48-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3] 12-8) 15-7] 17-1] 27-9| 27-7) 22-5) 19-1) 18-2) 17-8) 18-3) 19-1 20-3] 21-8| 24-5| 24-4] 24-1 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ |11-8| 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0) 36-3] 38-4] 30-7) 29-3) 28-5) 29-1) 29-4) 31-4 29-9] 30-3] 31-2] 32-3] 31-9 
Pork, lers72e... 1 “ 112-2] 13-1| 18-0} 19-5] 20-1] 37-7| 40-4] 32-7] 31-3! 26-6] 23-4} 28-2! 30-7) 28-4) 26-3] 31-2) 30-4) 30-8 
Pork: ‘salt-feree 9 « 191-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 36-4| 69-6] 72-2] 58-8] 53-6] 50-2| 45-0) 51-2) 56-0) 52-8) 51-8) 55-0} 54-4) 54-4 
Bacon, break- 
fast). Mesh 1  |15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 25-6] 50-7| 55-8] 48-2] 41-3] 39-1] 32-1] 38-9] 42-6) 39-4) 35-7) 39-6) 40-4) 40-3 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 196-21 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2| 73-8] 76-41 45-8] 44-0) 45-2] 41-2) 48-8] 48-6) 43-4) 43-6] 44-0) 42-6) 42-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-01 33-3| 33°7| 25-8| 44-8] 56-0] 33-5] 33-5} 31-5] 30-0] 35-0) 35-2) 36-2) 36-0) 35-1) 35-1) 35-6 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4} 28-4] 28-1] 25-0 38-7] 50-1] 30-8| 31-7| 29-5) 26-7] 31-6] 31-9] 33-1] 32-3} 31-1] 31-1) 31-7 
Mille. S.2 2-28; > 6qts.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0| 51-6] 51-6] 71-4] 88-8} 81-0} 69-0} 68-4) 71-4) 69-0) 69-6) 69-6 70-8) 72-0) 74-4} 72-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2} 49-4] 52-0} 58-0) 52-4 92-0/119-4| 65-0] 71-4] 72-2| 68-4| 72-2| 74-8] 80-0) 79-8} 81-2) 73-2) 69-6 
ae cream- 

BER ee ee 1 “ (25-5! 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7| 66-8] 38-0] 42-0} 40-0} 38-5} 40-6) 41-3 44-1] 43-8] 44-7| 40-1] 38-7 
Ghee, oldas..:. 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5| 20-5) 21-4] 33-5 a 4} 36-8] 29-8/§31-2/§29-1)§30-7/§31-6|§30- 6) §32-6/§33 -2 §32-9|§32-6 
Cheese, new. 1 “ |14-6| 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-5| 38-2) 30-6] 26-1/§31-2/§29-1/§30-7 §31-6/§30-6/§32-6]§33-2)§32 -9|§32-6 
Bréad) 1. 272k.. . 15 “ |55-5| 58-5} 66-0] 61-5) 64-5/117-0 rie 0/123 -01103 -5/102-0/100-5|118-5)114-0}115-5}115-5}115-5)115-5)115-5 
Flour, pee 10 “ {25-0 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 33-0] 68-0] 84-0] 64-0} 50-0/§45-0|§41-0)§58 -0)§53 -0)§53 -0)§53 -0)§48-0 §50-0|§49-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ {18-0 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 40-5] 42-5] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5) 27-0) 31-0) 28-5) 30-0) 32-0 31-0} 31-0} 31-0 
Rice... Seah « 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8} 23-0] 33-6] 21-0] 19-6)/§20-6)$20-8|§21-8)§21-8)§21-8)§21-0/§20-6/§20-4 §20-4 
Brans, hand- | 

picked ea ae 2 “ | g-6| 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 34-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 16-8} 15-6] 16-2) 17-8) 24-0) 18-6) 19-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated... 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-8] 29-2] 21-1] 24-1] 18-8] 19-5] 20-5) 19-8) 19-2) 21-5) 21-5) 20-8) 20-9 
Prunes, medium 1 “ 111-5] 9-61 9-9] 11-9] 12-3] 17-6] 27-5} 18-3] 19-7] 18-5] 16-2| 15-6) 15-8) 14-7) 13-3) 13-6) 16-3) 16-4 
Sot granulat- 

Se ORS: aa 4 “ |21-6| 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 22-0) 43-6) 90-4} 50-0) 31-2 ee 42-4| 34-0] 31-6] 33-6) 32-0] 28-4} 27-6) 27-2 
Surar, yellow..| 2“ |10-0) 9-8] 10-8} 11-0 10-2| 20-4] 42-0} 24-0] 14-6] 24-0] 20-4) 16-2] 15-0] 16-0} 15-2) 13-6 13-2} 13-0 
Tea, black..... 2 | 8.2) 8-3] 8-7! 8-9} 9-0} 14-5) 16-5) 18-8) 13- nlgi6.61§17.41§17-9|§18.- -01§17-9}§17-9/§17-6)§16-5)$15-1 
Tea, green...... a“ | 8.71 8-7| Q-1| 9-3] 9-2] 13-9] 16-9] 14-9] 15-0)§16-6)$17-4|§17- 9|§18-0|§17-9|§17-9/§17-6/$16-5|$15-1 
Coffee..........| : “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 11-1] 15-2] 13-7] 13-5} 13-5) 13-6) 15-1 15-3) 15-4] 15-1] 15-1) 14-5) 14-3 
Potatoes........ dpks.|24-1| 28-0} 30-3| 36-0] 53-6] 60-7|216-9] 36-6) 45-7] 49-0) 59-9) 43- 6|100-7| 70-5| 51-7| 43-7) 88-7) 90-4 
Vinegar......... WEGes -7hieeth ah 78) aes -9} 1-0) -9 9 9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0); 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48| 5-96) 6-95| 7-34| 7-49|12-79|16-92|11-16/10-18/10-23] 9-86/10-44)11 -06/10-86/10-73/10-92)11-17/11- 10 
2 8G: c Cc. 
Starch, laundry} 3 lb.| 2-9} 3-0) 3-1) 3-2 3-3 47 4-9 4-5 41 4-0 41 tl “1 re rel 41 4-0 1 
Coal ne aed ag 41g ton|39-5| 45-2| 48-1] 55-0] 53-2] 71-8)101-6)109-9/107-4)108-1/104-8 103 -1|106-6|101-6}101-0)100-6|100-5)100-1 
‘oal bitumin- 

bea ate cae « « |31.1] 32-31 35-0] 38-7| 39-4| 58-1] 72-6] 77-6] 68-2] 70-3] 65-9} 63-2] 63-6] 63-5) 63-3 62-7| 63:1] 63-0 
Waad. hard....|“ ed.|32-5| 35-3| 38-8| 42-5| 41-8| 67-4| 81-7| 87-9| 76-9] 79-8] 77-8| 76-2} 76-8] 75-9 76-6| 76-5| 75-8) 76-4 
Wood, soft..... « 199.6] 25-5| 29-4| 30-6] 31-1| 49-6| 62-1| 64-6| 57-4| 59-8] 57-7| 55-3] 55-9] 55-7) 56-6) 55-2) 53-8 54-2 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5] 24-4| 23-7| 24-1] 27-6| 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3] 30-8) 30-5 30-7| 31-5] 31-0} 31-1] 31-0) 30-9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 
Fuel and light|*..... 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-90] 2-75] 3-55] 3-76| 3-41] 3-48| 3-37] 3-28] 3-34| 3-23| 3-29) 3-26) 3-24 3°25 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $61 & 
Rent........... 1 mo. |2-37| 2-89] 4-05| 4°75] 4-86] 4-77) 6-39] 6-77) 6-95] 6-97) 6-95) 6-90) 6-87 6:85) 6-91) 6-96) 7-62) 7-08 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
{totals 2, gs... |. 3-28 9 -37|10-50/12-79|14-02|14- 27129 -36/26-81/21-74/20-58/20-72|20-22|20-67/21-31/21-04/20-97 21-18)21-49 21-44 
OS 72 SSR be OE ee a a ee Se SE eS eee 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
ee ee DS eS 2 es Se ee 8 ee eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ | $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-29|12-65/17-04|11-43]10-30|10-81/10-31}10-60)11-24/10-73|10-61 10-89|11-17)11-12 
Prince Edward Island| 4:81] 5-26] 5-81} 6-34| 7-23]..... 15-08|10-28| 9-50] 9-53) 9-23] 9-60|10-39| 9-78| 9-77/10-04/10-50)10-42 
New Brunswick...... 5-38| 5-83| 6-55| 7-04| 6-96/12-51/16-24/11-46/10-29]10-46/10-20|10-51/11-28|10-92)10-66|10-74 10-99/10-89 
Quebec. |. | 5-15] 5-64] 5-33] 6-87] 6-84/12-51/15-99|10-41] 9-54] 9-74] 9-17] 9-78/10-54| 9-99 9-85}10-04)10-31/10-14 
(ODUATIO®n cose aa Ss ou ae 5-01| 5-60) 6-50! 7-20) 7-11/12-74|17-12|10-85/10-08/10-03} 9-78|10-22/11-17/10-94/10-78 10-80/11-15}11-03 
Manitobso ca. +.c> aa: 5-85| 6-19| 7-46| 7-87| 8-06/12-45|16-83|11-30| 9-89] 9-72) 9-43)10-20)10-27|10-26)10-45)10-54 10-86/10-°88 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86| 6-92| 7-86] 8-25| 7-88|12-74|16-47]11-53|10-03|10-25| 9-50/10-60)10-56|10-88|10-85)11-21)11-24) 11-21 
Alberts), eae oro eso as 6-02! 6-50] 8-00] 8-33) 8-14/13-15|17-12/11-16|10-02| 9-89) 9-69|10-72|10-56)10-86/10-73)11-21/11-37/11-40 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-13|13-65/18-18}12-68/11-48/11-31/10-83/11 -92/11-81|11-93}11-87)12-32)12-36)12-46 


eo Fd he ee eee 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see ‘ext. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








Beef Pork Bacon 
: 2) el He) Oo = = 
BY M4 by sl ro om rae = - ra aoenaes 
Ct ee a eng a ae Be | 88 | oS | oS [oe | oh | 22 
2) ae ie is “ ° os oes x RO. HO. Q 8 Sas 
a aQ| so a | Wo See fis sa Ag Dp | SHo SO ag 
am ote] og ioe) len! aD OR aB gin7 ae es ag OD -O 
28/28/08 | 88/88) $8 | $B | 8 | Hee) S88) sa | gs 
A=} ort o ah fe 
Ba Pee 8) wees ae” | & > = ry a 4 5 se 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents eents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 38-0 | 32-9 | 30-8 | 24-3 | 19-5 24-1 31-9 30-8 27-2 46-3 45-0 61-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 39-8 | 34-1 | 30-2 | 25-3 | 20-3 20-5 28-3 38-9 25-9 49-2 44.9 61-0 
1—=Sydiney sana eis ce ae 45 35 34-5 | 26-1 | 23-7 19 30 34-1 28-2 39-7 45-5 63°3 
2—New Glasgow ......... 35°8 | 33-8 | 28-1 | 24-1 | 18-3 17 ~— 31-8 25-7 37-8 41-2 57-9 
SA herstedackne. faele bee 35 32:5 | 26-5 | 22-5 | 17-8 20 — 29 25-5 40 45 60 
4 FTalitaxe twee ore tater 43 33-3 | 33-8 | 25-8 | 20-8 19-7 33°3 30-6 20 38 42-3 60 
5 WindsOrt. cect cee cae 40 35 28 25 18 22 25 30 25 45 50 65 
G6 Erno aioe aes eae ce 40 35 30 28 23 25 25 30 26 40-8 45-3 59-7 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32:5 | 30 31-5 | 23-3 | 19-8 19-3 30 30 25°8 41-7 45 52-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 38-1 | 31-2 | 29-5 | 33-7 | 18-2 19-7 30-0 30-8 25°79 38-8 45-3 61-7 
8—Moncton.............6- 34-2 | 30-8 | 24-2 | 20-3 | 15-3 22 — 33-3 25-8 40-8 45-8 61-7 
GO St. JOM tc t eule ee 42-5 | 30-8 | 32-3 | 25 18-5 21 35 30 25-9 37-6 42-6 61-4 
10—Fredericton............ 39-7 | 33-3 | 31-7 | 26-3 | 20-7 16°8 25 30 26-1 40-9 46-6 62-5 
tt—Bathurste.. 20. cee 36 30 29-8 | 23-2 | 18-3 19 — 30 25 36 46 61-3 
Q *ebee (average)............ 33°4 | 30-4 | 30 7 | 21-7 | 15-9 17-6 28-4 27-5 25°3 37-0 40-8 61-8 
12—Quebec.: 4... 20.6 e see c's 32-9 | 30-1 | 29-6 | 23-8 | 13-5 15-3 33-2 26-9 25-9 34-7 38-8 58-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 32-1 | 31-9 | 30-9 | 20-7 | 15-3 19-4 22-5 26°3 26 40-7 45 62-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 40 35-7 | 387-7 | 24-7 | 18-2 17-8 28 29 25 37-3 42-5 66-7 
15—Sorele Vrs eee 35 26-8 | 30 20 14 18 26 27-5 25 39 43-3 65 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 27°8 | 26-3 | 27-7 | 19-3 | 17-3 16:8 27-5 25 22-6 34-8 39-7 59-2 
f/7—Sti Johirseei 2}... tes 32 30 29 21-5 | 15-8 18-3 27-5 30 24 35 40 61-7 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 24 24-8 | 23-8 | 19-5 | 14-3 23-3 27 22-3 24-6 37:5 40 57-5 
T9-—Montreai- ts. es sector ce 40-8 | 35-6 | 36 21-5 | 17-6 11-5 31-3 29-9 27-3 36-9 39-2 63-6 
20 == ERO ns eee kt ete 36°3 | 32-5 | 31-8 | 24-5 | 16-7 17-6 32-5 30-3 27-5 36-8 39-1 62-7 
Ontario (average)............ 38:6 | 33-5 | 31-1 | 25-2 | 20-4 26-1 32-2 31-4 27-9 38-5 42-6 61-7 
21— Ottawa. t.. meek. eae: 36°2 | 31:9 | 31-2 | 24-8 | 17-4 19-7 30°5 29-9 27-4 38-4 41-1 62-9 
22—Broekville............. 41-2 | 35 32-5 | 23-5 | 19-6 18-7 35 31-2 27 41-7 46 62 
23—Kingston...........000% 26-7 | 3) 30-1 | 23-5 | 17-4 19-2 28-7 29-3 26-3 35-9 40-4 60-2 
24—Belleville.............. 36-4 | 31-5 | 32-8 | 23-6 | 17-7 23-2 30 31-2 26-2 42-2 44-7 64-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 39-7 | 34-2 | 33-5 | 24-1 | 19-7 272 32 30-4 29-2 39-1 43-9 62-7 
26 Osha ael.s0 bck tke svhete 39-5 | 35 28-7 | 24-2 | 21-4 30-5 32-7 30 29 39-2 45 61 
Pal oa Og lb: ree he age C8 34-3 | 30 28-7 | 24-3 | 22 26-2 35 30 27 38-1 41-7 60 
20 LOYONtO ME acre econ 40-9 | 34-6 | 32-6 | 24-9 | 22-5 24-2 31-4 30-2 29-4 40-7 45-2 61-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 41 36-2 | 33 26-8 | 19-5 29 36-7 32-6 29-3 38-6 40-8 63-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 39 33-5 | 32-2 | 25-3 | 19-2 27-2 36 30-4 26-7 37-3 40-1 62-4 
Si—-tpammiltone. cece eee s 40-4 | 35-4 | 32-5 | 25-2 | 21-1 27-3 20S 29 4 — 37-1 41-9 62-8 
32—Brantford........:..... 38-3 | 33-9 | 29-9 | 26-5 | 21-2 26-8 35-2 31-1 28-7 39-1 43 62-7 
B0== GAG Maa ere e ees eee 38-5 | 34-5 | 29-5 | 25-1 | 22-9 23-7 32-5 34-2 — 39-4 43-2 60-4 
34-—Guelplss. + oc akemcccnn 38 sett otot | coe ip 2 27-8 30 26-6 29 36-3 42-9 60-2 
35—Kitchener.............. 37°8 | 34-1 | 28-3 | 25-6 | 21-2 26-3 30 32-5 25 35-1 38 6 60-3 
36—Woodstock............. 37°9 | 32-7 | 31-4 | 25-2 | 20-2 27-2 31 31-6 25°6 36-7 40-3 60 
AEE ORC an otis se ee ae 38°3 | 34-3 | 31 29-2 | 23-8 30-3 — 35 —_— 38-4 41-8 62-2 
3S-—LONGOW 4s. bets cette 38-4 | 33-9 | 32-1 | 25-4 | 20 25-2 30-6 30-8 29-5 38-1 42 60-4 
S9-—st, DNOMAS.-4 ok cece 39 34-5 | 29-8 | 24-1 | 22-3 26-1 31 30-2 28 39 41-5 62 
40—Chatham.............. 37 33-5 | 30-8 | 24-7 | 18-2 25-5 29-4 30-8 25-5 37-4 41 61-1 
41--Windsar..tcceece cee 36 31 29-1 | 24-4 | 18-5 25-7 28-3 29 26-2 36-1 40-3 60-6 
42-—SATMA.oscihc o's. os cute acu « 37-°5"| 338-2 | 32-5 | 27 20-7 30 31-2 31-7 27-6 36-6 43 61-4 
43—Owen Sound............ 35 30 27-3 | 23-7 | 19-2 27-4 30 29 25 38-4 42 61-2 
44—North Bay............. 43-7 | 36 30:7} 423 224 25 7 32 31-5 28 37-5 41-2 60-7 
A OUCDULY..1 sc ees eae 42-6 | 36-7 | 33-5 | 27-4 | 21-9 28-4 35 34-5 29-9 39 43-8 63-2 
A§—Cobalt\., i 2ie..0Fek oa. 42-7 | 36 40 29 23-2 25 _— 39-2 30 39-7 44 64-4 
A7——TImMMiNs woe. ois set oe 38 3a%0, | 30 26-7 | 20-3 29 34 34 27-6 38-3 39-6 58-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 39-2 | 34-7 | 30-5 | 24-1 | 18-1 28-8 33-3 31-3 29-5 39-5 43-6 60 
49— Port, Artin si). ctan os. 37-5 | 32-5 | 29-4 | 25-1 | 21-1 26-7 35 33 30-3 40-7 45-7 64-1 
50—Fort William........... 37-2 | 29-6 | 29-3 | 24-3 | 19-5 25-8 31-2 32 30°4 42-4 49-8 63-7 
fia nitoba (average)..........| 35-8 | 29-8 | 28-0 | 22-3 | 17-3 22-2 29-2 29-0 26-3 41-4 46-1 61-0 
D1—Winnipee. voc 0'. cers 0 Seo dpoLsenlecosr | sock ot teeG Bag 30-1 29-7 29 42-1 46 61-1 
52—Brandonen uw. ee accee at 34-2 | 28-4 | 26-3 | 22-1 | 16-7 22-3 28-2 28-2 23-5 40-6 46-2 60-9 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 35-6 | 30-1 | 28-0 | 22-5 | 18-4 23°4 31-9 27-6 26-2 44.3 56 8 62-8 
DOOM INA Soe), eo ctacs eo ciclostale 35-5 | 28-5 | 26-9 | 20-7 | 18-1 22-3 33-1 26-4 21 40-6 48-1 63-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 32-5 | 27-5 | 24-3 | 22-5 | 18-8 23-5 31 27-8 27-5 46-8 52-5 60 
55—Saskatoon...mccsscececs 34-9 | 29-9 | 29-2 | 22-3 | 17-2 74) 32-1 28 25 44-1 48-8 59-2 
56 —Moose Jaw............- 39-5 | 34-5 | 31-7 | 24-6 | 18-2 24-7 31 4 28 2 31-2 45-8 53.6 68 7 
Alberta (average)............ 37-0 | 31-3 | 30-1 | 23-7 | 18-2 24-8 32°3 29-2 26-4 42-8 48-4 59-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30°F | Shall OL 71.25 19-3 25 30-7 30 27-8 45-4 50-8 |. 59-4 
58—Drumbheller............ 37-5 |. 31-5 | 36 26-5 | 19 26-5 30-5 Ske 5 27-5 43-5 50 60 
59—Edmonton............. 36-8 | 30-5 | 30-2 | 21-5 | 17-5 23 -2 32-6 29-2 26-6 40-9 46-8 | 56-8 
60—Calgary.. ccc. ccceesss 36-8 | 31-7 | 26-8 | 22 9 | 19-6 25-4 30-9 28 6 o9 44-3 50:3 61-4 
61—Lethbridge............. BY 31 26 22-4 | 15-8 23 8 30 26-7 26-4 39-8 44-2 58 
British Columbia (average).| 42-3 | 36-5 | 33-1 | 25-6 | 32-3 29-5 38-8 35-0 30-1 47-8 53-6 64-4 
62—Fernie...,......<ee0c8s% 41-7 | 38-7 | 34-2 | 26-3 | 21-8 30-8 — 85 30 47 52-5 61:7 
63 Nelson.) 05... cu. oes oe 43-5 | 35 35 26-5 | 25 31 40 37°F 27-3 45 51-3 61-1 
64—Trathiins ccocceere eens an 42-5 | 35 33-5 | 25-8 | 18 30. 42-5 40 30 51-7 60- 63-3 
65—New Westminster...... 40-6 | 35-2 | 31-2 | 23-9 | 21-2 20 1 33 311 31 45 8 51-6 6¢ 1 
66—Vancouver............. 42-2 | 36 32-5 | 24-5 | 23-8 27-7 38-4 33-1 28-9 46-2 51-6 65-6 
67—Victorias s.4. coer. eae 43-1 | 37-6 | 33-4 | 25-7 | 22-4 28 5 36-1 31-9 29 48-4 52+ 33-8 
68— Nanaimo Ae A ares 43-2 | 36-9 | 32-4 | 28-6 | 275 32-8 41-5 34-6 30 50 54-6 67-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 41-7 | 37-5 | 32-3 | 23-8 | 18-5 28 40 36 8 34-4 48-5 54-3 65 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1930 
Fish Eges Butter 
S| cg St 2 : ¢ (8. a2 2.2 ie é : = 
> = o = g > Q . 

joe ee | oe | & eo % | cee S| we ieee Be | bechBe se 
69 |) ee. | o.8-- | ee } ee eee. | Bee Sak fe | ae ee ea) at "SS ae 
Sag |set2 las] 82 | 8S | See Biogas! & | 768/87 FS) 5 | 2gs] Se 
eee OD Sgs oy a. ae a. BSS og aS h Mobx od Pay as 
gee | sae | He | 22 | Se | ese) SE sees) Bs | Bak lezSs) SS | aes | SE 

'e) jan = N Nn N io O 4 [om oO = Q oO 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-2 30-7 21-4 13-0 59-0 21-2 20-4 36-3 21-4 35-6 31-7 12-0 34-8 38-7 
14-8 33-5 — — 55-0 18-6 16-9 29-9 22-0 39-3 35-6 12-2 36-5 42-2 
12 30 —_ 60 17-9 15 28-1 21-4 42-7 39-8 13-15 33 38 1 
_— 30-35 — — 50-60 18-1 15 32-1 19 36-6 | 32 12-13 38-3 43 2 
15 35 — 50 19-2 16 33 21-2 33 30 10 38-5 43 3 
12 35 — — 60 18 17 24:3 22-9 44-2 39°8 al2-5 33-3 40 4 
— aa — — —_— 20 — 36:3 25 40 — = --- 45 5 
20 35 = — 50 18-3 21-5 25-3 22-3 39-4 36°5 12 39-6 43-9 | 6 
12 35 —_— ~- 60 17-5 — 29-2 20-7 33 28-5 | b11-12 35-5 38:5 | 7 
17-3 36-7 —_ 10-0 57-5 19-2 19-2 32-8 21-7 35:7 30-5 12-1 37-3 41-4 
oe 35 — 10 60 18-6 18-5 33-1 22-3 37:3 31 10-12 39-5 43-6 | 8 
18 35 _ 10 60 18-9 16:8 37-9 21 39-6 33 al3-5 Sif 41-119 
20 40 — — 60 19-6 19-8 35-9 21-8 35°7 — 12 37-8 42 10 
14 — -—— — 50 19-5 21-5 24-2 —_— 30 27-5 12 35 39 11 
17-3 31-9 24-9 9-3 57-9 21-4 20-5 30-6 21-8 36-7 33-4 11-1 31-9 34-8 
12 28 25 — 50 21-3 21 30-3 20-4 36-9 33°3 14 31-1 34-2 112 
15 30-35 25 10 60 — 21-5 28-3 23-3 38-7 36°5 12 — 35-1 113 
18-20 30-35 30 10 —_ 22-3 — 31-5 21-9 37-4 32-9 al0 30°5 33-9 {14 
20 — 1 — — — — 26-7 20-9 34°2 — 12 30 34-3 |15 
— — 20 — — — 20 aa 21-1 32-6 29 8 — 34-1 |16 
20 — 20 10 60 22-5 19 28-8 21 34:6 33 10 35 39°3 17 
— = — 8 50 — — a 24 35 = 10 29-7 34-4 |18 
15-20 29-40 25 8 60-75 20-7 21-1 33-4 19-9 42-6 36-8 12 34-6 37 19 
a — 15 10 60 20 — 35-2 23-4 38-4 32-4 12 32-5 34-6 |20 
17-8 39-2 22°2 11-7 63-6 20-8 19-8 39-1 20-6 35-2 32-3 12-0 34-3 37:5 
18 32 — — — 21-4 20-2 38-2 20-4 37-7 33-3 12 32 30°1 [21 
16 28-32 22 — 24-2 18 32°3 20 31-5 — 10 34 36°4 122 
15 35 25 10-20 — 20-3 18-5 37-7 19-2 32°8 28 11 30-8 34-5 123 
a 28 Pe Lis — 25 — 37-1 21-2 30 28-2 aQ:5 39-2 37-8 |24 
20 28 20 — 60 ne a 40 232 31-5 29 10 33-6 36-6 [25 
eae — = = —_ — — 42-1 22 36:1 34-5 12-5 — 37-6 126 
20 30 20-25 10-12 — — 25 39-5 20-2 30-5 29-7 all-4 35-8 38-2 |27 
14 28 17 a —_ 22-5 15-8 43-3 20-1 39-2 34°38 12-5 38 38-2 |28 
20 35 25 _ — 25 22-5 46 20-1 38-3 36 b13 — 39-1 |29 
14 30 — — —— 18 18-5 43-8 18-8 36-1 34-4 14 35-3 36-9 [30 
18 25 20 — 75 17 20 45-3 19-9 37-3 35-4 12 33-2 38-6 |31 
20 32 — 15 —_ 21-5 20 38-3 19:3 33-3 30-6 12 34-2 35-8 132 
15 35 20-23 12 —_ 23 22-5 38-8 19-9 34 32-3 all-8 32-5 36-8 |33 
20 — 25 —_ —_ 18 —_— 43-2 18-1 35°8 32-4 al2-5 32-5 36 34 
— — 23 —_ — 19 —_— _ 82°6 18-5 BAY f 29-1 13 33-3 36-8 135 
— — 25 — _— 19 —_ 35-2 19-2 30-7 27-2 TT 35 36-1 136 
22 38 24 8 50 20-5 19 37-2 19-5 32-7 28-6 11-8 33-7 36°4 |37 
15 25 15 — — 19-3 18 36-4 20-1 33-3 32-8 11 32-2 34-4 |38 
16 28 25 —_ 50-60 22°4 24-2 _ 20-5 31-9 80-7 12 37-8 38-4 139 
19 37-38 17-25 14 — 25 19 35-9 19-6 28-6 27-2 b12 84-5 38 40 
20 30 25 — —_ 18-5 20 44-1 19-3 34-6 32-5 12 = 38-6 |41 
_ —_— 30 — —_ 19 _— 37:5 20-8 32-2 29-3 12 30 38-6 [42 
_ _— 23 — —_ 20 22 35 18 31-6 28-2 11 31-5 33-8 143 
_ — — 10 — 18 — 36-2 22 41-2 38 12 35 37 44 
— 25-30 25 10 75 _— —_ 35-4 23-4 42-4 38-5 15 35-8 38-8 145 
_ 25-30 15 — 70 21-5 20 35-4 23-7 41-6 38 15 — 40-2 |46 
— _ 20 — —_ 20-6 17 _— 24 43-5 35-5 al6-7 — 40-4 |47 
— — 23 — _— 20 _— 44 22-1 40-5 36-9 12 36-7 39 48 
— 25-30 20 — — 21 16 43 23-7 36:7 33-1 10 35 40-4 |49 
—- 25 18 — 60 20-8 19-3 40-1 20-5 38-4 82-5 10 35 40-4 150 
24-0 32-5 20-0 12-0 — 21-8 19-2 36-8 21-0 33-7 28-8 11-5 32-6 36-2 
20-28 28-37 16-24 12 — 21 19-3 38-6 19-7 37-1 31-3 bli 34-3 37 51 
— — -- — — 22-5 19 35 22-3 30-3 26-2 12 30-8 35-4 152 
28-1 32-5 19-0 16-3 —_ 25-0 21-3 35-2 22-3 32-2 27-4 13-0 32-9 38-0 
25 1) “= — oa 25 20-4 34 Ato?) 32-9 29-7 14 33°4 37-4 {53 
30 30 13-15 12-5 — 25 21-5 _ 23-8 30 24-4 1i 32-9 39-5 [54 
25-30 30 25 20 — 25 21-2 34-1 22-1 32-5 28-6 13 31-5 36-8 {55 
30 35 18 — co — 22 37-6 yor 33-4 26-9 14 33-6 38-2 |56 
21-4 27-8 19-3 17-7 — 24-8 23-2 30°8 21-4 32-5 26-2 11-4 32-9 40-3 
- Bi 20 as — 25 25 34-2 24-2 30 24-3 12 31-5 41-8 |57 
25 30 18 a“ — 25 25 36-7 21-7 30 25 al3 35 41-4 |58 
20-25 20-25 — 15 — 22-1 24-6 33°5 20-9 31-6 26-1 all-1 33°8 38-5 159 
20 24-29 20 18 — 25°3 20-4 34°9 19-4 36-3 28-7 11 32-5 39-4 |60 
18 25 — 20 — 26-8 20-8 39-6 21 34-5 27 10 31-7 40-4 |61 
21-9 27-7 17-5 16-3 — 22°3 22°79 39-5 23-1 37-3 32-6 13-1 39-8 43-4 
25 20 20 18 — 22-5 25 43-5 26 39 32 a12-5 — 43-6 162 
30 35 ~- — —_— 25 25 37-4 24-7 38-1 35 al4-3 38:3 44-5 |63 
30 35 — 20 —— 25 25 35 26-3 38°3 32-5 al4:3 41-7 43-9 |64 
18 25 os 15 — 21-9 20 40-9 19-6 34-6 28-3 11-1 38-5 41-1 |65 
— 21-5 15 15 — 19-6 18-2 39-6 19-4 34-6 32-5 11-1 37°4 41 1 |66 
15 25 — 15 — ys OY 20-6 38 20 35-2 32-3 al4-3 38-7 43-1 |67 
20 25 — _ — 22-5 22°5 43-3 24-1 35 33 al2-5 41-7 45 68 
15 25 oa 15 — 20 25 38 25 43-2 35 al4-3 42-5 45 69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Locality 


Dominion (average) 
Nova Scotia (average) 
T-—Sy ney ss ace einisls dds ciee's o's eee 
2—New Glasgow 
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New Brunswick (average) 


8—Moncton 
9—St. John 


20—Hull.......... 
Ontario (average) 
21—Ottawa....... 


22—Brockville 


23—Kingston..... 


26—Oshawa sete ss 


28—Toronto...... 
29—Niagara Falls 
30—St. Catharines 


34—Guelph 


35—Kitchener.... 
37—Stratford..... 
38—London....... 
39—St. Thomas 
40—Chatham..... 
41—Windsor...... 
42—Sarnia........ 


44—North Bay 
45—Sudbury...... 
46—Cobalt....... 


49—Port Arthur 
50—Fort William 
Manitoba (average) 
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Saskatchewan (average)............ 
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56—Moose Jaw 
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Alberta (average)...... 


57—Medicine Hat 
58—Drumbheller 


59—Edmonton 
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60——Cal vary. tte sk «ode eons eee 
61—Lethbridge....... 
British Columbia (average)......... 
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Cheese (kind most 
sold), per lb 
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Soda biscuits, bulk, 
per lb. 
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Rolled oats, 
per lb. 
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DTD. D> GUD D> S92 TD AT. DUT ST D>. TS OU AT DT TO OTD DU OTD UT HT ODD TOD Ex OT TD PD AI AX AAR MD HYMAN HAH ARAUIRVAAAHSR 
WOOD HROCONINT CU CORI WOT MOCO WOOS NWWMWID OANOKHRNYWHOH DON GAMUIRSHO OWE ARAHUIANS wo TASONom 


Rice (kind most 
sold), per lb. 


10 


OoOrFOF RFK OOO SMOCOMOUDONDONDOO ES 
WHO Coro s®WOr DATA We CO = 


bt pt et pk — st ped 


a or —¢ 


ed aetna o 
OW COMCOWODO DSC SESOCORNW SHH OOCSOCOF BPOORr CONC CO 


i aol 


_ 
He Gt CO 00 CH eR CO GUND AED EE CO OOM Cobol aac 


Tapioca, medium, 
pearl, per lb. 


ee eee eee 


12-7 


_ 
wmoomoomcmanononseo 
ROS Ot BR WO OD CO Or 








Canned Vegetables 


Tomatoes, 23’s, 
per can. 


Peas, standard, 


2’s, per can. 


— | | | | | SS | | | | 
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Potatoes Apples 





o 
g = > as p 
w= Sh 5 fo g ord - By. @ a 
mea Ge 2 4 tee , Bd | a4 oe a 
da aie “ Se oar) be a 32 38 he eae 
HO.| >S 3 ES Oni ae §8 | 2.5 2.0 Db Eee) ee) 
pas} FO GS af Se) Be | a? | g88) = dm ce a Pin 
ae, el &S = oh 5. os | BS eS os Ao Bt, oe 
oe pene og meg ge Sg cg 6 rong = mi eA” WG a eR: | a a: i 
es S) Ay oh 5) je 1m 6) <) 6) = fe) 
. cents | cents $ cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
9-5 6-5 | 2-711 50-7 27-6 20-9 16-4 16-2 18-6 65-8 26-9 58-5 42-4 
9-3 6-2 | 1-958 37-7 22-0 19-6 16-5 15-1 18-6 62-9 27-1 55-2 40-7 
9-1 6-6 | 2-31 yr a tale Cae 20 16 15 18-2 55 26-3 50 34 1 
9-8 5-9 | 2-06 APSE 3t Slee dane ate x 16-7 15 17-8 62-7 29-2 50-3 39 2 
9-6 6-3 | 1-50 29- 25 21-5 15-3 15 18-7 60 26-3 60 52-5 | 3 
8-5 5-4 | 2-25 43 ZU iy glee ieee, 16-8 14-9 18-9 62 26-4 59°7 39-2 | 4 
10 6-5 | 1-88 5 lien (Gg he he Se ae 18 15 5s ese Sep OU sen le de aes Stays ad g 5 
9 6-3 | 1-75 32 20 17-4 16 15-8 18 75 24-5 56 39 6 
10 7 1-78 EE ied ane Pe OA ae a 17-5 15 15-5 61 27-5 55 47-5 | 7 
9-0 6-1 | 1-718 36- 32°5 19-0 16-5 14-9 17-8 66-3 27-3 61-9 46-1 
9-9 6 1-70 S494 ole os qs ger 20 15-8 14-7 17-4 67-7 27°5 65 50 8 
8-6 5-9 | 1-93 39° 21-7 18-5 16-8 13-9 17-2 62-8 25-4 53°3 40 9 
9°3 6-5} 1-74 38-4 43-3 18-6 17-5 14-8 16-7 68-3 28-4 67-5 45-2 |10 
8-3 6 1-50 Be) ae eae 19 16 16 20) bask ow oa DU Op [asin are alas 49 |1l 
9-6 6-0 | 2-192 39- 31-9 19-4 16-1 16-6 17-6 75-2 26-9 65-7 40-1 
9-8 5:8 | 2-18 41- 25 19-5 17-8 16-2 17-5 82-1 26-7 70 39-5 |12 
9-3 8 2-00 38: 27-5 21 16 18-1 17-5 83-7 30-2 75 43-3 }13 
9-9 5:4 | 2-15 40-830 woes 20-3 13-9 16-8 18-6 73°8 27-1 65-7 41-7 |14 
10 6-6 | 2-24 MOUS ah o> were 18 15-5 15-8 18-5 82-5 25 75 38-8 |15 
9 5 2-05 Bejote al bic snipe 17-8 16-4 17-8 14-4 70 PAs 5) lal (cae aes ce 40 16 
10 6 2-27 40 c ghe his tes 18-5 17-5 18-3 Co eae fs 27 60 37 {17 
8-5 6-2 | 2-15 BGs glace 4 a-Gie > teat Z 16-1 15-5 tG-7 be -5 6a 1 al eee ger ae 42-5 |18 
9-2 5-2 | 2-38 41: 43-3 20-7 16-2 16-3 16-9 74 6 25 5 50-2 37-4 |19 
10-8 6-1] 2-31 A0G7 ss. ds ee 19-3 15-5 14-4 19-3 60 24-7 64 40-6 |20 
9-7 6-8 | 2-665 49-5 27-2 21-2 16-8 16-1 19-3 63-4 26-5 56-3 38-8 
9-5 6-1 | 2-42 45 32°5 19 16-9 15-5 19-8 50-5 26-9 55 40-3 |21 
9-9 8-8 | 2-60 GO she's» Ao ge sips. eae Bs & 16-5 16 17-5 65 27°3 55 40 22 
9-8 6 2-52 46-5 SO a uabes wd ty « 16-6 16 17-9 72 25-6 53-3 38-6 |23 
10-8 7-4 | 2-75 51-1 20%, Abe .s acts Se 4 15-7 16-1 19 68 26-7 54-7 38-8 |24 
9-5 6-9 | 2-64 48-4 PUY it ae ar ae 17-7 15-7 18-9 65 27-8 58-8 38-2 |25 
9-8 7 2-68 48-6 BO sews te ge « 13-5 15-2 yD eres 27-2 67 39 26 
10-3 6-8 | 2-63 49-2 7 ge ae ae 18-1 17-1 19-1 56-7 26-1 56 36-9 27 
10-4 5:8 | 2-53 MG: 9 als <> 4. gases ns es 3 14-6 15-7 20-1 76 26 60-7 36-7 |28 
9-2 8-2 | 2-81 50-7 BOP otis cae te. 19-2 Tisd 89-3 fe mnes 2434 ° 288i Norais ee aaah 41-5 |29 
10-2 7-5 | 2-78 49-5 yen ee ae ae 17-8 16-2 19-4 64-7 23-9 49-2 36-7 |30 
9-9 6-7 | 2-51 ATO ihe win Oe, 5 23 15-1 15-2 Biel be ao} pens 23-9 59- 37-8 |31 
8-5 6-5 | 2-69 47-6 DOs Ree uaa « 15-7 16 A, gh Vipeiee Seek DEAD bstnrsindats. ce 36-4 |32 
10 7-3 | 2-80 Lie EAR Petia Ee 16-1 17-4 Bore loans saa 25-1 50 35°3 |33 
10-2 5:6 | 2-46 50-5 rN ee ae 17-1 15-9 18-9 50 26-4 52 37-7 [34 
8-8 5:8 | 2-44 46-2 2023 oles oisien = 2 17-7 15 18-9 57 22 49 35-6 |35 
7-9 6:5 | 2-72 47-1 205. Din esnite Sa 4 17-2 15-3 17-5 65 24-5 55 35 {36 
9 5:9 | 2-61 BSB aby oo cl. ae, alias aha as 3 17-7 16-2 18-3 65 25-5 65 38°3 |37 
8-5 6-1 | 2-54 Oh Tals us toe otis onle Yk 15-7 14-1 ERB |< wre ae otis 26-0 Tatares ola tte « 36-2 |38 
9-7 6-6 | 2-83 DOM gles ste sxe atee elds, tes 18-8 15-5 19-5 70 26-8 50 38 (39 
9 6-4 | 2-54 GEA es oocls Su, wMN o cin We, 9 15 15-2 18-4 70-5 25-5 49 35-4 |40 
9-9 7-2 | 2-63 49-5 SOO. iw os on 3 17-8 16-7 18-4 56-7 25-5 70 42-6 |41 
9-6 6-8 | 2-55 RT hs sls tim hes crthe se, 5 17 14-9 20> 8" |< aime yy pee 28 75 36 {42 
9-4 6-6 | 2-46 WA Be sie aio-w'> Welle ite aka 18-2 16-5 19-3 fucees-. os 29 52- 37-2 |43 
9-6 7 2-50 Gia etl batahe Boer || tome Be ae 15 16-2 19-6 52-2 27 47- 42 \44 
10-2 6:7 | 2-80 bo Del kei Gear 25 16-8 18-4 21-4 63-6 27-5 60 40-5 |45 
9-7 8-3 | 2-88 DON lees te ats 25 19 18-2 21 72-5 30 69 46-2 |46 
10-9 6-2 | 2-99 ESPN [Sie Be on 19-3 17 17 19-2 66-2 27-6 55- 44-4 |47 
9-4 5-4 | 2-66 52:8 32-4 19-3 16 17-2 21-2 70 29-3 60 41-2 |48 
10 7-6 | 2-97 53-1 32-2 20-1 17-5 15-4 21-7 58-5 26-8 50-5 38-8 |49 
10-2 9-2 | 3-00 BB ie cline atelaisg 18-7 18-1 16-1 20-6 59-8 27-4 49-8 41-2 |50 
9-9 6-9 | 3-320 G2 Dil. os i. ae 19-9 16-6 16-7 19-8 63-6 27-7 61-0 44-6 
10-2 7-1) 3-35 jt Pe a Bes 18 17-8 15-9 19-8 60-4 25-9 54-5 43-3 |51 
9-6 6-7 | 3-29 BS* Sake sn ves 21-7 15-4 17-4 19-7 66-7 29-5 67-5 45-8 |52 
10-2 7-9 | 3-188 G9< Soke . 1s. a2 23-0 16-7 18-0 20-4 65-6 26-5 60-2 49-9 
10-2 8-6 | 3-42 GO°G es wcaien ¢ 23-8 18-2 17-9 19-6 66-6 27-1 56°3 48-7 |53 
10-5 8-4] 2-54 RSet | eas Ot Ok 23-3 16-3 19-2 21-6 72°5 27-5 63 50 {54 
9-9 8-1] 3-34 63-0 te. 1. <3 25 16-7 16 20-6 63-8 24-5 61-8 48-3 |55 
10-2 6-4 | 3-45 es See Ae ae 20 15-5 18-9 19-6 59-5 27 59-7 49 {56 
9-3 6-9 | 3-512 oP eee 21-9 16-0 17-3 19-2 66-1 28-2 58-5 50-5 
9-6 8-7 | 3-75 75: Ogle > i aes 23-4 14-5 17-5 21-2 36-2 29-4 63-6 51-7 |57 
9-4 8-3 | 3-82 DO opie estos ae 26-7 15-8 17-7 18-3 65 30 57-5 55 [58 
8-7 5-1 | 2-64 485 i 2 21-4 14-7 16-9 18-5 1-3 26-8 57-4 49-5 |59 
9-9 6-3 | 3-83 10. Mewes <- 20 17-3 17 19-3 66-8 27 55-9 48-7 |60 
9 6 3-52 ae eceee 18 17-7 17-3 18-7 71 28 58 47-7 |61 
8-8 5-1] 3-758 (oy eee 22-4 14-9 16-1 16-9 67-1 27-0 59-2 48-2 
10-6 4:85 S86.) 72-54... -. os. 22-3 16 17 18 75 30 70 50/62 
9 Oat) SOR 705 Wes dec. 22-5 16-3 15-6 18-1 733 31-1 62-8 51-9 |63 
8-8 Axi S00 en - Whe ak oc 4. 202 25 13-3 BT? 17-7 65 26-7 50 47-5 164 
7:8 4-9. 3-60.) 66-3<)..:..2.. 20:5 13-1 14-7 14-3 59-9 |: 25 55-7 43-3 \65 
8-6 Aeog! SOL gp al-4aies. 4... 19-4 13-7 14-4 14-7 59-2 24-1 53-8 42-2 |66 
8-6 Bid job B— | oper 23 13-9 15-6 14-7 64-4 25-5 56 45-5 |67 
8-8 G45 tS ler ere Tbe Oy. eI esr. D.. « 16-4 17-4 19-3 65-2 27-4 60-6 51 68 
8-5 5 3*3OGye 460 casts. 23-8 16-3 16-7 18-4 75 25-8 65 53-8 |69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Locality 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney.............. 


BA mberst ceca. oc ch ave 


HP YULOuish. Spee, eres 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
S— Moncton. Anos otk oe 


IV—QuebeC hn wn ces ceh ne 


I= St. JOWMSs nase cckce 
18—Thetford Mines....... 
19—Montreal............. 


DA OUAWAL t-te ese sl oe 


JO TSINGSTON «onus oes oh oe 
24—Belleville............ 


PO—OSNaAW di, cca sos oh oe 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31 Hamilton’. ..2. 2...) 2. 


34—Guelph............... 


BS Hondonts. ca cscs «bk ax 


AU NATTIO. be chet occ cbt 
43—Owen Sound.......... 
44—North Bay........... 
45—Stidbury............. 
AO=OODSLU A ce tae bee web ons 


48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
49—Port Arthur.......... 


Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
52—-Brandon.... 0... 


56—Moose Jaw........... 
Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
6l—Tethbridve.... 3...) .. 
British Columbia (average) 
OU MOL, beeen noth ee 
68— Nelson... ...0. 2.000400 
GH Aalst. Means eee 
65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67 —Victoria.....2.....4.%. 
68— Nanaimo............. 
69—Prince Rupert...... 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


DM 
=] 
gg 
2 
be 


unsweetened, 

per 3 lb. tin 
XXX, per quart 
ground, per lb. 
standard, per bar 


per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


per Ib. 
Pepper, pure, black, 


in dollar lots, 

per lb. 
Coffee, medium, 
Tea(kind most sold) 
Salt, fine, in bags, 
Cream of tartar, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 


in dollar lots, 
Vinegar, spirit, 


per lb. 
Cocoa, pure, 


Granulated, 


Yellow, 








Anthracite coal, 
per ton 
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WI WH BDWOMWWOUVOMOOKR WW OS ASAI 
wand cOcmme mama) 





WAnMoOaAhwoOHorISw)8 
Bo VUAdaaaaes 


AWWRN ARAVA C094 


CO PARI ARBYUHHKAwWoeNy USdId.S 


OK COON OO BOS YUMHYARwDEHOUNMSHDUbDY SCOMAatAd ASE 
GD ND CR OO > HD BD 


WOO OMBWOWHOW RE WWI AMAA AIWHAWSDOUWMOW Noe 


CHATS OMAN WW RID CO mM BW HEAD SUUHwOy SS HEHEHE wORAUUGHS Hew SHwwOwee MeSH od owed oe 
on 


DS O2 GUO SINT SE VO? OPS? NT OO SEB AT AT 00 D> BOD AT D DAI DN DWIIA ADAAANDNA DG RANTMNM MAMMA RBRABWANMIARWAMD CNSUIBMAINIDnIaqnanywGg mmunMKIUMsTcCee 


D> D2? GUD? D2. NTO SB NT Sd NT NT 00 82 ST 00 ST EOD AT BEST OD STITT ID DAAARAWMAMRWANINAARBWAAABWAAAUBWAMND 
C12 CO CO CO COST HR AT STRUCT IND HE IO DN SW OW HWIWOIMRAONNTWN HH WNDOWAINKEORDNY WWAD 


POD MOOR Ter 09020 Go do ~I Gre Go Gro Gr co 


NOUN AAHWWUIE AGH 


mh Mme cho OO 
DDD GUST DS AV AT DS SVS PSTD DH SVU GUD HAD MAT OAD MOD ADA A AAR MATA AAAMARABGBAARAN GUEOU SUSU SUSU RD STG HM DD DAP AHAMAMIAAA AD 


DOH OWAWO ON bo 


a> 
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o 
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ao 
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15-25-15 -75 


15-50-16: 00g. 
15-50 


16-50: 
17-00-17-50: 

18-00: 
17-50-18 - 50: 
15-50-16-00 
17-00-17-50 
16-50-17-00 

29-750 


c. Calculated price per cord ‘from price quoted 


British Columbia ‘¢oal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figurés published (in bulk } 


others $40-$60. _r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-35. 


s. Delivered from mines. 
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B Wood & Pe Rent 
8 & lgs Six-roomed 
5 = 2 3 = FoI ix-roome 
g £ “eb ae _ oO « 3 5 aS Se race house with 
Og a aC Qae we P ae Je ef ~x| SEBROSG incomplete 
5 a. 2 228 68 ese QE | 1882) 20668 | modern 
Ek o on™ oO hess aoe SS pI — hes Soe aw con- 
£8 os a8 28 = 8 E28 mse @ |£8| £3858 | veniences, 
—Q oO 0) q oD oI = Sy ale per month 
$ Cc. Cc 
10-680 30-9 |i1-1 28-227 20-157 
9-025 . 33-0 |12-2 22-583 15-333 
7 65 090-960) ve \ 2 GeOO *] matt Fe-OOL I) 9) S800) -lna) es 00M ee. ee 33-35]12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 4 
piel’ ATs SCOR RE ee Oe Oe ee a acs ae . 32 12 20-00 14-00 | 9 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 S00) .hG ee? 2 7-00 | 30 {15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-G0 | 3 
11-25-11-75 |12-00-14-50d 14-00 15-00 7:00 8-00 8-50 | 35 {10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
Ne ee ee aes See pepe at cr Ale ia is stios acs licked meg teh aad ae oe ce UERS Ubetes foie ied 35 12 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-60 | 5 
9-00-9-75 |12-50-13-75d 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 3-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-00 | 7 
11-060 : 16-125 11-375 6-750 8-250 30-9 |11-8 27-000 19-256 
10-50-12-50¢ 13-00g 9-00g 10-00g 7-00¢ 8-00g g 32-35115 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-60 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13.00-16.00|14- suse 4 00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 | 30 {10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-60 | g 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 0-00 7(O( 0) Ve) ROR AD oe. 4-80-6-40c} 30 10 25-00 18-60 !19 
HOSSO UL Rete ee eno 19 S00nlgn 16-20200 eri. Bs00).F 77 db» oe O0el tscies. « 2 e SO men be 18-00 15-60 |41 
9-879 28-4 |10-3 24-222 15-813 
10-00 30 8-3127-00-85-O0bihecues can eave 12 
8 -50-10-00 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10°50 27-28110 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
9-50-10°00 |........... 30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 15 
Bie 5508: 40 50.1 5 Bee Ee LO Bie PRBOOECIO. 5p pb ere OG e ares De tne 26 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
9-00 27-28]10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Pieces. Lise 4 eo OOr ng Fe ie EE, PPO Taba 30 15 16-00 11-00 |4 
12-40 30 8-3/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |4 
-10 
25 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 jog 
10-574 29-2 110-1 29-696 21-433 
9-25 30 113 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 (91 
Qeost eet sleet alesse | cmeldC0cl neeeener.| pe Lesave(ne isco no. 30 110 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |g2 
9-00 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |93 
11-00 28-30110 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |94 
9-00 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |95 
Pe rE ere ie rs rier ea ee eg ee ea ea one Ree eee te Oe eee 25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 j96 
19-50-11-50 30 10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |97 
11 30 8.3/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 jog 
g 30g {10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |o9 
g 28¢ | 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |39 
9-00 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11 75) | eee LOS7O"| Ores te ae | ey PLOT OO Rea. es 298 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00 Qian 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
112-008 1000-11-00)» 914200) |\ pet el Os005 9 10-00.) bE UO) he aise 27 +110 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
14°00 1-00 16200 SCO 1200 OO eee es 26-30! 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-11:00 | 11:00} 12°00) 15-00c; 6:00; © 10-oUCl....0........ 27. {10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
10-00=11-00 |12-50-12°007)) “16°00 | 918-00 |... eee. 25 8-3|/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 . COMPAR en ait cme ALS SONG EE a rene 27-28|11 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 !38 
10-@0 ‘}20- 25=12*60) 11400215200} > 20700e))... .b..c oe cect. es 25  |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 . SOO keke tocn ts Gila UOUG I. i wrpccnes 28 |12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |49 
8-00¢ . 30g : 40-00-50-00 {30-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 00) Hieie ao etl) yb OO Wes. 6 oe: 30 30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |49 
8-00 . 28 °. 7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
TO -BOI ID ELLE TOSGO HE! ED GON BGO | PETQFOU RL). 2. sittone 2s 35 —|10-5130-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-18 -50 BQ ales eae veces 18-O0-17-25¢).. ce. 22: S0u sks n 25-00 145 
12-00 |11-00-12:00 | 13:00 | 15-00c} 13-00 |12-00-15-00c)............ 27-3015 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 400) | GEA Le. eee ee 6-00-7560 | (edl2-00 Ie oe 35 8 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00 SOON |AEEEER EERE S00. [ewsnn ss ae 30 110 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |4g 
9-00-13-50 2000 \°) 41-00 9 12-50c], 10-005) ~~ oRRaUcKERaS - <<: 35 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -00 “5Q |» 10-00}.  « 438-00idio) 8°00.) (9-90 |............ 30 {10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |59 
10-750 oA OT eon Ree ci sill aoe os Sacro . 33-0 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
12-00 5: Valin eck tes | ee av ease es . 31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 [51 
. 35 {15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 [59 
9-938 : 34-4 11-7 35-000 -750 
10=080=48-00 dist ade 7bi eet. Sh A ROOn Is Boe . 35 {10 |80-00-50-00 30-00 153 
9-00-10-00 SOOM ea Pace hee oat 35 —‘(|11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 . 30-35|15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
TOEDO. [tee ak OP UOrT ene cused S orese c&i 15. OUR re cane 14-00c 35 10 35-00 20-00 |56 
iS ISh 5 Ee FAS ONS Oe ee I eee ee oe A) eee is eee 31-8 |11-7 30-625 22-000 
gz g g g g g& 411-7 27-50 20-00 |57 
BBO b bore ess cack « te «eet Sees HOt eis 12200 lat Sobers 35. LD r r 
5700-6: 00hdis « )2h6-00) 15. awicideh.- berceeniseel gener SOO! lle c stare sitts, sj |e 35-00 25-00 |59 
Sond OOns —  LO°00 flare es ae cl aston a ccna etek & he POOR |S o eae ors 27 |10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
MOR EG OT ee a rs er Mpeg ae rine le aes ere ane fone <ucie'ae cess wingeleae 2 ve 30 =—-:{10 30-00 18-00 |61 
10.295) AN BHO. ed. eee. 35-6) |13-2 26-750 20-938 
Gr 25-Gebiady . datas « See at eteerle oA SEI be 37-40|15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50 bd SO caer yo - cded Onbirsve o crnarewcia « skyrt ee oie & 45 |15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 occ beck cca he | ed: cece ekg “00.1. » HEIs 00 foie e..i 37-5 }15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 ee eee ee Ne ery ce ale WOOO Mg i ire tees oF 30 {10 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
11-60-12-00 SO meee: ROMNEY See. SS Se 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 OOit a. AS. EE ae 29 20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
ce ya ys ee eed eee i ey ae ies (oo) ae 2 | ae eee : 35 + 3|22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12-00-14-50 !....... epee eae | re ee re a Pie a 35 15 '30-00-40-00 |!20-00-30-00 |6g 
d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleumcoke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar,etc. j. In 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














Commodities 













+ AllicomImodities.: ......dek soe oe 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


June | June | June | June} May | June 


modities |1913. 1918. }1920.|1921 .}1922.|1923 .|1924.]1925 .]1926.|1927. 11928. 11929. 11930. 11930. 


502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9]110-0] 97-3] 98-3} 99-4]102-6]100-1| 98-7] 96-9] 93-5} 89-9] 88-0 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9/167-0}103-5} 86-2) 83-7] 89-21100-6]100-6]104-7] 96-4] 84-9] 85-31 83-0 
II. Animals and their Pro- i 
ducts: Ys ao Ree 74 | 70-9/127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0] 95-0] 91-8/100-3/100-8] 98-8/105-81107-7/103-3] 98-8 
Ill. Fibres, Texiles and Tex- 
tile Products......3....:. 60 | 58-2/157-1)176-5} 96-0}101-7/116-9]117-9]112-5] 99-7] 92-5) 93-9] 91-6] 83-0] 82-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
iPaper... wun). eae 44 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4)106-3/113-0/105-9]101-6/100-1] 97-9} 99-1] 94-0] 89-7] 89-3 
-V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9)156-7/139-1/128-0}104-6]115-8]111-0/104-51100-0| 96-6] 92-7] 93-81 91-6 91-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9/135-5] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3] 94-81103-9] 98-7] 90-4] 92-3] 98-7] 80-6] 77-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products... eos chee... ee 73 | 56-8} 82-3/112-1/116-6]107-0]104-4]104-1]100-3] 99-0] 94-1] 91-3] 93-0] 90-8] 90-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
auctss3 FAR oe eee 73 63 -4}118-7/141-5/117-0}105-4]104-4/102-5] 99-61100-0| 98-5! 95-2] 95-5 93-4} 92-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9}107-0}140-0}108-0) 95-1] 93-7) 93-2! 97-2/100-6] 95-4] 95-4] 93-4] 91-3] 39-8 
Foods, beverages and 
tobacco Sie i. tik 116 | 61-8)119-4)151-0)105-4} 90-2} 91-2} 90-4] 97-7] 99-6]100-5] 98-9] 96-8] 98-3} 95-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2] 91-4/126-3)111-4/101-4] 97-0] 96-8] 96-5/101-2] 92-0} 93-11 91-2] 86-7] 86-4 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4]131-5/163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-8] 99-5/104-91100-4/100-7] 98-8] 93-5| 87-1 85-2 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6/113-8]104-1/102-5]102-7] 99-2] 96-9] 97-4] 92-4 94-0] 91-6} 91-5 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1/138-3/170-4}112-6] 98-2] 97-1] 99-01105-51100-8/101-1] 99-5] 93-4 86-6} 84-5 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 | 67-0/100-9}144-0/122-8/108-7]111-9}106-6]102-9] 99-5] 95-5] 96-5] 98-6] 92-9] 92-4 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
false. hr GE-ie) Gee Ree 232 69-5}147-2]176-6)110-2} 95-8] 93-7] 97-5}106-2/101-1/102-3}100-2 92-3] 85-2) 82-8 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AMARield ty De os... Ole 167 | 58-2/131-3]169-5}103-4] 89-1] 89-3] 93-9/102-3/100-0/102-5| 95-2] 84-2] 82-5] 80-4 
BVAntmal ete. ae 90 70-4|129-9}146-6/109-6] 95-5] 95-6] 92-01100-6| 98-9] 97-0]/102-6 103-5} 99-7} 94-1 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6]132-7/161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8] 86-9]100-3| 98-81107-0|102-5 93-1] 92-1] 86-4 
TP Marne tf): GS-18) at). ae 16 | 64-4/111-1/111-7| 91-6} 91-9] 83-6] 92-5] 98-3] 99-4]100-4] 96-71102-8] 95-1] 95-6 
TL Borest te: ae Be oe Fae 52 63-9) 89-1/154-4]129-4/106-3/113-0/105-9]101-6/100-2] 97-8] 98-9 93-9} 89-5) 89-1 
Wil Mineral) SB ae-O0 6st. aes 183 67-0/111-3]131-4/117-6]105-8]105-8]104-6]101-6] 99-6] 93-6 90-8} 93-0} 88-5) 87-9 
All raw (or partly) (manufac- 
cured) Si ee Ga eS. 232 | 63-8/120-7|/155-7|107-5] 94-8] 91-1] 94-8]100-8] 99-21102-2] 98-3! 92-9] 88-6] 84-9 
All manufactured (fully or 


CHICH Vi G4e Stree. t.. eae 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 846) 
lower prices for fuel oil and cement; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of lower prices for copper sulphate, calcium 
chloride, shellac and citric acid. 


In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
substantially lower, the former due mainly to 
declines in the prices of flour, tea, foreign 
fruits, eggs, milk and butter, and the latter 
due to lower prices for materials for the tex- 
tile and clothing industries, for the metal 
working industries, for the meat packing in- 
dustries, for the milling and other industries, 
as well as for miscellaneous producers’ ma- 
terials. 


In the grouping according to origin, raw or 
partly maanufactured goods declined because 
of lower prices for grains, tea, steers, milk, 
eggs, copper, tin and silver, which more than 
offset higher prices for hides, raw sugar and 
raw wool. Fully and chiefly manufactured 
goods were also lower, because of lower -quo- 


276 | 64-8/127-6/156-8/116-7/100-5/103-1/101-9}103-8|100-1| 96-3 


95-3} 91-2 


tations for leather, butter, copper wire, brass 
sheets, cement, cotton yarn and bread. Do- 
mestic farm products, articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin declined, while 
articles of marine origin were slightly higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning’ of June, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel’ and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. : 
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Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
JAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations tor rent are the’ prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry, starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as_ market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
jin 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 


fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufli- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazerTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
eas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84°6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921,.81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77°7;. 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70°9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. ys 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930° 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 

















Fuel 
and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing ries | items 


ee | fe ff 


98 97 103 100 103 
96 94 115 110 107 
109 95 136 122 124 
125 102 158 134 143 


132 104) 171 139 149 
132 109 171 143 152 


ollowing weights to each 


184%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


*The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
roup’ Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 19380. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption jn each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928 the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921; 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, . 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in beef prices, in progress 
since the beginning of the year, was continued 
in June, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of 37-3 cents per pound in May to 38 cents 
in June; round steak from 32-3 cents per pound 
in May to 32-9 cents in June; rib roast from 
30°5 cents per pound in May to 30-8 cents in 
June; and shoulder roast from 24 cents per 
pound in May to 24:3 cents in June. Veal 
was down from an average of 24-4 cents per 
pound in May to 24:1 cents in June and 
mutton from 32-3 cents per pound in May to 
31-9 cents in June. Fresh pork was slightly 
higher, averaging 30-8 cents per pound. In 
fresh fish halibut and white fish were lower. 

Eggs showed a seasonal advance, fresh being 
up from an average of 35-1 cents per dozen in 
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May to 35-6 cents in June and cooking from 
31-1 cents per dozen in May to 31-7 cents in 
June. Increases were reported from most 
localities. Milk declined from an average 
price of 12-4 cents per quart in May to 12 
cents in June. Lower prices were reported 
from Three Rivers, St. Hyacinthe, Thetford 
Mines, Montreal, Hull, Ottawa, Oshawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Woodstock, Owen Sound, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur, Fort Wilham, 
Prince Albert, Edmonton, Calgary and Leth- 
bridge. Lower prices for butter were reported 
from most localities, dairy being down from 
an average of 36:6 cents per pound in May to 
34-8 cents in June and creamery fom 40:1 
cents per pound in May to 38:7 cents in June. 
Cheese was also slightly lower at an average 
price of 32-6 cents per pound. 

Lower prices for bread were reported from 
New Glasgow, Guelph and Owen Sound. 
Flour showed a slight decrease, averaging 4°9 
cents per pound. Onions rose from 5-4 cents 
per pound in May to 6-5 cents in June. Pota- 
toes also showed an increase, averaging $2.71 
per ninety pounds in June, as compared with 
$2.66 in May. Granulated sugar showed a 
slight decrease in most localities and the price 
in the average was down from 6:9 cents per 
pound in May to 6-8 cents in June. Tea 
again showed a substantial decrease, declin- 
ing from an average price of 65°8 cents in 
May to 60-5 cents in June. The price at the 
beginning of the year was 70-4 cents per 
pound. Anthracite coal was slightly lower at 
$16 per ton in June, as compared with $16.09 
in May. Decreases were reported from Mont- 
real, Belleville, Peterborough, Oshawa, Wood- 
stock and Owen Sound. Rent was higher at 
Halifax, St. Hyacinthe and Owen Sound. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices showed a substantial decline 
during the mcnth, No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, being down from $1.08 per bushel in 
May to $1.03 in June. More favourable crop 
conditions in the Canadian west and an in- 
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crease in the visible supply of Canadian 
wheat were said to be the causes of the de- 
cline, together with poor export demand. 
Coarse grains also were lower, western barley 
being down from an average of 44-9 cents per 
bushel to 39:3 cents; American corn from 
92-9 cents per bushel to 91-2 cents; flax from 
$2.19 per bushel to $2.12; oats from 49-9 
cents per bushel to 47-6 cents; and rye from 
62 cents per bushel to 53:8 cents. Flour 
prices also showed a sharp decline at an aver- 
age price of $7.23 per barrel, as compared with 
$7.72 in May. Bran at Montreal fell from 
$32.40 per ton in May to $27.21 in June and 
shorts from $33.81 per ton in May to $29.21 
in June. Raw sugar at New York advanced 
from $1:438 per hundred pounds to $1-563, 
while granulated at Montreal remained un- 
changed at $4.66 per hundred pounds. Ceylon 
rubber at New York fell from 14°6 cents per 
pound to 12:3 cents. Steers at Toronto de- 
clined from $10.70 per hundred pounds to 
$9.47; good veal calves from $10.84 per hun- 
dred pounds to $9.72, and lambs from $14.63 
per hundred pounds to $13.95. Hogs, how- 
ever, were higher, advancing from $12.13 per 
hundred pounds to $12.42. Price declines of 
from 2 to 5 cents per gallon for milk occurred 
at Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Regina and Edmonton. Creamery butter at 
Montreal was down from 33°07 cents per 
pound in May to 30-1 cents in June, and at 
Toronto from 33°73 cents per pound in May 
to 31-7 cents in June. Fresh eggs at Mcntreal 
showed little change at 35°9 cents per dozen. 
Raw cotton at New York declined from 16-43 
cents per pound to 14-4 cents. Raw wool at 
17-18 cents per pound was 4 to 1 cent per 
pound higher than in May. Raw silk con- 
tinued to decline, the price being down from 
$4.55 per pound in May to $4 in June. The 
price of common white pine declined $1 per 
thousand board feet to $42, while fir timber 
was down from $18 per thousand board feet 
to $17. In steel, automobile body plates de- 
clined in price from $3.80 per hundred pounds 
to $3.60, and black steel sheets from $3.50 per 
hundred pounds to $8.39. In non-ferrous 
metals tin declined from 34% cents per pound 
to 324 cents, and copper from $14.84 per hun- 
dred pounds to $14.28. 


——— 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- 
ing tables give the latest information 
available as to the movements of prices in 
Great Britain and other countries. The index 
numbers of retail prices are from official 
sources unless otherwise stated. The authori- 
ties for the wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base of 1924—100, was 
73.4 for May, a decline of 1.3 per cent for 
the month and continuing the steady decline 
since October, 1929, which in May amounted 
to 10.4 per cent. As compared with April, 
food was 1.4 per cent lower, declines in 
cereals, meat and fish being partly counter- 
acted by an advance in other foods. Non- 
foods were 1.5 per cent lower than in April, 
with decreases in all groups with the excep- 
tions of wool and miscellaneous commodities. 


The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 
=100, was 98.8 at the end of May, which is 
2.7 per cent lower than at the end of April 
and 12.6 per cent lower than at the end of 
May, 1929, and brings the index number cf 
prices down to a level which is only 21.7 per 
cent higher than in June, 1914. The following 
paragraph is quoted from the Statist, June 21, 
1930 :— 


“Tt is interesting to note that for the first 
time since January, 1915, the index number 
last month was below the figure of 100, ie., 
it represented a level of wholesale prices ac- 
tually lower than that which obtained on an 
average during the basic period of 1867 to 
1877. The fall in the index number since the 
return to the gold standard in April, 1925, 
amounts to 30 per cent, while over the past 
two years alone the fall amounts to 22 per 
cent.” : 

As compared with the previous month, the 
index numbers of all groups, with the exception 
of a slight advance in textiles, were lower at 
the end of May. Animal foods showed the 
greatest fall, amounting to 7.4 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base of July 1914 
=100, was 154 at May 31, a fall of one point 
from May 1, which was entirely due to lower 
food prices, other groups being unchanged. 
The greatest decreases in the retail prices of 
foods were in bacon and butter. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prickes.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Welfare, on the base of April 1914=100, was 
774 for March, as compared with 791 for Feb- 
ruary. Of the 17 groups of commodities in- 
cluded, 15 were lower than the previous 
month, chemical products were unchanged 
and construction materials were slightly 
higher. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living of a middle class family of 
moderate income, on the base of 1921—100, 
was 236.27 for April, as compared with 241.25 
for March. All groups were lower than in 
March with the exception of a slight advance 
in rent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 125.7 for May, a fall of 0.8 
per cent from the April level. Out of the 18 
groups included in the compilation, 14 were 
lower than in April, the greatest falls being 
in non-ferrous metals and in rubber. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Melbourne Statistical Office, on the base 
1911 = 1000, was 1647 for March as compared 
with 1674 for February and 1719 for Janu- 
ary. As compared with February, price levels 
for jute, leather, wool, etc., agricultural pro- 
duce, etc., groceries, and building materials 
were lower, while dairy produce and meat 
were higher; metals and coal and chemicals 
were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1539 for April, as com- 
pared with 1542 for March. Foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin and animal products. were 
lower than in March; textile manufactures, 
metals and their products and non-metallic 
minerals and their products were higher. 
Wood and wood products and the chemicals 
and manures were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base of 1926 
=100, was 89.1 for May, a fall of 1.7 per cent 

(Continued on page 865) 
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(Continued from page 868) 
from April and of 7 per cent from May, 1929. 
All groups were lower in May than in April 
with the exceptions that fuel and light were 
slightly ‘higher and housefurnishing goods 
were unchanged. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 128.5 for June, a fall of 2.7 
per cent from May. Every group was lower 
than in the previous month, substantial de- 
creases being recorded in farm products, food 
products, textile products, building materials 
and miscellaneous commodities, with smaller 
decreases in fuels, metals and chemicalls. 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities, was $10.5611 at 


fall of 0.8 per cent from April. 


July 1, a decline of 1.9 per cent from June 1, 
and of 15.3 per cent from July 1, 1929, and is 
the lowest index number recorded since No- 
vember, 1915. Small increases were noted in 
coal and oils; hides and leather were un- 
changed, while all the other groups were lower 
than at June 1. 


Cosr or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 156.2 for May, a 
All groups 
were included in the general decline, the great- 
est fall being in coal, amounting to 3.5 per 
cent; clothing fell 2.4 per cent and food prices 
0.7 per cent. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer not liable for damages caused by 
unauthorized driver of car 


ey employee of a certain company allowed 
another employee of the same com- 
pany to drive a car that had been entrusted 
to him by the company. While driving the 
car, the latter employee negligently injured 
a car driven by a third person. Action was 
brought by the third person against the com- 
pany, and also against the driver of the com- 
pany’s car. The County Court allowed 
damages in both cases, but on appeal, the 
Ontario Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the lower court as against the com- 
pany, holding that, in the absence of proof 
that the man who was driving the car at the 
time of the accident was then acting as the 
company’s agent, the company was not liable 
in damages either at common law or by 
Section 41 of the Highway Traffic Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Ontario, 1927, chapter 251, 
as amended). This section provides as fol- 
lows:— 


(1) The owner of a motor vehicle shall be 
responsible for any violation of this Act 
or of any regulation prescribed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, unless at the 
time of such violation the motor vehicle was 
in the possession of some person other than 
the owner or his chauffeur, without the owner’s 
consent, and the driver of a motor vehicle not 
being the owner shall also be responsible 
for any such violence. 


Tudhope versus Henderson, Henderson 
versus Tudhope, Ontario (1980) 3 Dominion 
Law Reports, page 245. 


Federal and Provincial Jurisdiction in 
Sunday Legislation 


The respective jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Parliament and the Provincial legislatures in 
regard to legislation on the subject of Sunday 
observance was again defined by the Sas- 
katchewan Court of Appeal in a recent deci- 
sion. The same question arose in a case 
concerning the validity of a Manitoba act 
of 1923 (Lasour GazetrtE, May, 1927, page 
587). The present action concerned the ques- 
tion of the validity of a by-law to compel 
the observance and prevent the profanation 
of the Lord’s Day by ordering that dance 
halls should remain closed during Sunday. 
The Court declared that the by-law dealt with 
criminal law, a subject assigned exclusively 
to the Dominion Parliament. Mr. Justice 
Martin, in the course of his judgment said:— 

“Legislation therefore of a prohibitive char- 
acter, passed for the purpose of compelling 
observance of the Lord’s Day, falls within 
s. 91 (27) of the B.N.A. Act, which confers 
upon the Dominion Parliament, exclusively, 
jurisdiction to legislate in respect of the 
criminal law. Following the reference to the 
Supreme Court, the Lord’s Day Act was 
enacted, and appears as R.S8.C. 1906, c. 153, 
now ho.C.. 1927, ¢.122. The Act, by s. 4, 


prohibits the doing of certain things on 


Sunday, ‘except as provided herein, or in any 
provincial Act,’ and, under the provisions of 
s. 15, Acts in force in any Province of Canada 
at the time relating to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, are not in any way affected. The 
Lord’s Day Act was an attempt to enact 
prohibitive legislation with regard to the 
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observance of Sunday for the whole Do- 
minion; recognizing however the different cir- 
cumstances which prevail in the several Prov- 
inces, Parliament delegated to the Legisla- 
tures the power to declare that any act pro- 
hibited by the Dominion Act might be 
exempted from the operation of the Act and 
allowed to be done by appropriate Provincial 
legislation, either existing at the time or sub- 
sequently enacted. This being so, in consider- 
ing Provincial legislation with respect to 
Sunday, one must inquire whether it is legis- 
lation permitting something to be done on 
Sunday which is prohibited by the Dominion 
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Act; if it is, the legislation is valid, because 
this power is delegated to the Province, by 
the Federal Act; if, however, Provincial legis- 
lation is prohibitive and not permissive, it is, 
so far as it is prohibitive, ultra vires. The 
by-law in question here is prohibitive in its 
character, and could not be enacted by the 
Legislature. It follows that it could not be 
enacted by the municipality under the power 


conferred upon it to ‘license, regulate and 


control’ places of amusement.” 

—Clarke versus Rural Municipality of 
Wawken (Saskatchewan), 1930, 2, Dominion 
Law Reports, page 596. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ae number of workers on industrial pay- 

rolls in Canada at the beginning of July 
showed a further pronounced increase, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
' which tabulated returns from 7,283 firms (each 
employing a minimum of 15 persons) in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. - The staffs 
of these firms aggregated 1,043,232 workers, or 
21,296 more than the number they employed 
on June 1. The index (based upon the aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100), rose 
from 116-5 in the preceding months, to 118-9 
in the month under review, as compared with 
124-7, 117-7, 109-7, 105-0, 98-0, 97-1, 100-7, 
92-2, and 88-6, at the beginning of July in 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of July, 1930, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 10-6, contrasted with unemployment 
percentages of 10°3 at the beginning of June 
and with 2-9 at the beginning of July, 1929. 
The July percentage was based on the returns 
tabulated by the Department of Labour from 
an aggregate of 1,688 labour organizations em- 
bracing a membership of 201,672 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a decline in the 
volume of business transacted in June, as 
compared with May, and also in comparison 
with the transactions taking place during June 
last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.91 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $11.10 
for June; $10.98 for July, 1929; $10.80 for 
July, 1928; $1092 for July, 1927; $11.07 for 
July, 1926; $10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 for 
July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 for 
July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13 for July, 1918; 
and $7.42 for July, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 

11635—13 


1926 as 100, was again lower at 85-8 for July, 
as compared with 88 for June; 96 for July, 
1929; 96-2 for July, 1928; 98-5 for July, 1927; 
and 100-1 for July, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during July was con- 
siderably less than in June, and was practically 
the same as the similar loss in July, 1929. 
Six disputes existed at some time during the 
month, involving 240 workers, and resulting 
in the loss of 2,600 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for June, 1930, were as 
follows: six disputes, 1,116 workers, and 3,351 
working days; and for July, 1929, nine dis- 
putes, 370 workers, and 2,279 working days. 


The Department of Labour 


Industrial received in July the reports 
Disputes of three Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation ap- 
Act pointed to deal with dis- 


putes respectively between 
the Luscar ‘Collieries, Limited, and their em- 
ployees; the Canadian National Railways and 
the. officers and crew of the steamship “Prince 
Edward Island”; and the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia and the waterfront work- 
ers at Vancouver. Two new applications were 
received during the month. An aecount of the 
recent proceedings under the Act, including 
the text of the reports of the Boards, is given 
in this issue commencing on page 880. 


The section of this issue 
entitled “ Recent Industrial 
Agreements” contains an 
outline of an agreement in 
the bakery industry at Toronto, in which pro- 
vision is made for the settlement of any future 
disputes in accordance with the provisions of 
the Trades Disputes Act (Revised Statutes of 
Ontario, 1927, chapter 178). This Act, which 
was first passed in 1894, was described in a 
supplement to the Lasour Gazette, March, 
1925, entitled “Government Intervention in 
Labour Disputes in Canada.” It makes pro- 
vision for councils of conciliation of four mem- 
bers nominated by the parties to the dispute 
after application by one or both parties to the 


Ontario Trade 
Disputes Act 
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registrar for the appointment of a council. Two 
councils of arbitration were to be appointed 
on the nomination of employers and employees 
for a term of two years, one council to have 
jurisdiction in railway labour disputes, and the 
other to deal with disputes in other industries. 
Reference to the council of arbitration was to 
be made by joint agreement of the two parties 
or by one party after failure of a conciliation 
council or refusal of the second party to sub- 
mit the case to a council of conciliation. An 
arbitration award was to be binding only by 
joint consent of the disputants. 


In accordance with the Act, the councils of 
arbitration were appointed, but no dispute 
was at any time referred to the council for 
railway labour disputes, and in only one case 
was application made to the other council for 
arbitration. A tailors’ union in Toronto ap- 
plied for action by the council in 1896, but the 
employers refusing their consent to arbitration, 
the result was an abortive investigation by the 
council. This failure of the law led to an 
amendment in 1897 which required the council 
of arbitration to communicate with the parties 
involved in a dispute and to endeavour to 
effect a settlement by mediation. Information 
regarding a dispute was to be sent by the 
mayor of the municipality concerned to the 
registrar. The amendment provided further 
that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council might 
appoint the council of arbitration directly if 
nominations were not forthcoming from the 
employers or employees. These clauses ¢x- 
tended the act beyond the purely permissive 
character of the original enactment, but in- 
creased the facilities for conciliatory methods 
rather than the provision for arbitration. 


A further development in the direction of 
mediation was made in 1902 by an amendment 
which empowered the registrar under the 
Trades Disputes Act (the Secretary of the 


Bureau of Labour after its formation in 1900) . 


to act as mediator when requested to do so by 
ome party to the difference, or by the mayor of 
the municipality concerned. 


In connection with the 
New Minister of change of the Dominion 
Labour of Government which occurred 
Canada on August 7, the Hon. 

Peter Heenan was succeeded 
on that date as Minister of Labour by Senator 
the Hon. G. D. Robertson, who had previ- 
ously served as Minister of Labour from 1918 
to 1921. 


The Parliament of Canada 
has been summoned to meet 
in a special session opening 
in September for the con- 
sideration of measures for 
the relief of unemployment 
in Canada during the coming winter. In view 
of this session the Department of Labour has 
been conducting an inquiry during the past 
month as to the number of unemployed 
workers throughout the country, having sent 
requests to the provincial governments and 
the larger municipalities for statements as 
to the extent of the problem in their several 
districts. On August 21, the Employment 
Service Council of Canada met at Ottawa 
for the purpose of investigating the situation 
and making recommendations to the Minister 
of Labour. 


Special session 
of Parliament 
to consider 
unemployment 


In the course of discussion 


Unemployment on the “unemployment in- 
inquiry by surance” section of the re- 
Canadian port of the Industrial Re- 
Manufacturers’ lations Committée at the 
Association recent annual convention 

of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association (Lasour Gazerre, June. 


1930, page 674), the following resolution was 
proposed, and was adopted by the conven- 
tion :— 

“ Resolved that in order to provide as much 
employment as possible in Canada, especially 
before next winter, this Annual General meet- 
ing request the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with power to add, to make a special 
investigation into conditions along the follow- 
ing lines:— 

“1. To ascertain and to define the causes 
of the lack of employment, particularly at 
certain periods. 

“92 To consult with members of the Asso- 
ciation and others in regard to these causes. 

“3. To secure part time employment at 
least for those who are now out of work. 

“4 To suggest methods of providing addi- 
tional opportunities which, with those existing, 
will furnish all the people of Canada who 
are willing to work with employment at fair 
wages and under satisfactory conditions; and 

“Further be it resolved that the Executive 
Committee be asked to supply the necessary 
funds.” 


An Act establishing a system 
of contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance was passed 
by the New Zealand House 
of Assembly in July. Its 
provisions mainly follow the recommendations 


Unemployment 
Insurance bill 
in New Zealand 
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of the Unemployment Committee whose re- 
port is outlined elsewhere in this issue of the 
Lasour GazettE. A fund is to be created and 
administered by a board of eight members, 
one half being formed by means of an annual 
levy of thirty shillings on all male workers 
of 21 years of age and over, and an equal 
amount being paid by the Dominion Govern- 
ment out of consolidated revenue. According 
to press reports, the scheme provides for the 
payment of a sustenance allowance of 21 
shillings ($5.25) weekly to contributors during 
unemployment, for a period up to six months, 
and also for payment of 17 shillings (about 
$4.36) in respect of the wife of an insured 
worker, and four shillings ($1) weekly for each 
child. 


The Economist (London), 
British July 26, 1930, discussed the 
Unemployment Unemployment Insurance 
Insurance system (No. 4) Bill, then before 

the British House of Com- 
mons, this bill providing for an increase in 
the Government’s borrowing powers by ten 
million pounds. It was suggested that the 
time has come for a full review of the whole 
position of unemployment insurance in Great 
Britain, with a view to the creation of a. new 
system in which insurance proper should be 
kept apart from eleemosynary relief. 

“In such a review, as we have previously 
urged, the basis of benefits should be recon- 
sidered. Miss Eleanor Rathbone, in the de- 
bate on the bill, laid stress upon this point, 
and said :— 

““The problem is immeasurably aggravated, 
I suggest, by our adherence to the British 
method of flat rates of contributions and flat 
rates of benefit. I call it the British method 
because, as far as I know, it is unique. I do 
not know of any Continental country where 
unemployment insurance is carried on by this 
system of flat-rate contributions and benefits. 
They all either divide the unemployed into 
groups according to their industrial status, with 
a special rate of benefit and of contribution, 
or the rates of contribution and of benefit are 
expressed as a percentage of their rate of 
wages.’ 

“The point is a very material one, and 
must be fully considered before the next Un- 
employment Insurance Act, which cannot be 
far distant, is drawn up.” 

The New York State Con- 


Suggested vention of the Socialist 
measures to Party of the United States, 
relieve held at Schenectady in 
unemployment July, adopted a resolution 
in U.S.A. making the following re- 


commendations to relieve 
the existing situation in regard to unemploy- 
ment :— 





1. The immediate launching of public works 
on an extensive scale by the State, City and 
County Governments and the prompt in- 
troduction of long-range planning of all future 
public works. 

2. The extension of State and city public 
unemployment offices, in connection with a 
Federal system, under strict civil service and 
adequately financed. 


3. The shortening of the work day to a 
maximum of six hours a day and a five-day 
week; the ratification of the Federal child 
labour amendment; absolute prohibition of 
child labour up to 16; compensation upon 
discharge by public and private employers, 
dependent upon length of service; and an 
old-age pension at 60 


4, State insurance against unemployment. 


The appointment of a 
Permanent permanent Committee for 
unemployment the prevention and relief 
committee of unemployment in Lan- 
recommended sing, Michigan, has been 


recommended by Professor 
William Haber of the Michigan State College. 
“The most unfortunate aspect of the entire 
question of unemployment,” he points out, 
“lies in the fact that, although the situation 
is a recurring one, little advance preparation 
for its coming is ever made. Relief and 
stabilization programs are emergency arrange- 
ments begun too late to be of any great 
value to 'the workers affected, and abandoned 
immediately after the situation is improved. 
The next depression finds the community no 
beter prepared and the same feverish interest 
and activity takes place with the same result, 
namely, the abandonment of the plan when 
the situation shows any improvement.” What 
is needed, Professor Haber suggests, is a 
permanent institution in the community, 
studying and planning the two phases of its 
task, prevention and relief. 


In his annual report for 
1929, Mr. M. L. Fraser, the 
field officer of the Nova 
Scotia Accident Preven- 
tion Association, called at- 
tention to the importance of securing more 
accurate statistics of industrial accidents. In 
his opinion a distinction should be carefully 
drawn between the cause of an injury and 
the cause of an accident, and he urged em- 
ployers to make a more thorough investiga- 
tion of their accidents so that the causes 
might be dealt with. Unfortunately, he said, 
nearly all the accident reports which em- 
ployers submit to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board give only the immediate cause 
of the injury sustained by the workman con- 
cerned, and “on this account it is not possible 


Records of 
industrial 
accidents 
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to compile a statement of accident causes 
which would be of much value.” 

Mr. Fraser attributes the almost universal 
increase in accidents in part to the “whole- 
sale spirit of recklessness” everywhere evident, 
and urged employers to give attention to 
more careful methods. As to the extent of 
the benefits that have been secured by past 
efforts in this direction he pointed out that 
these results may be difficult to show in con- 
crete form, and he suggested that a more 
encouraging inquiry might be to ascertain 
what would have been the increase in indus- 
trial accidents, and what would compensation 
costs have been, if no safety organization 
had existed. ; 


Some progress in accident 


Progress of prevention has been shown 


accident so far this year in the 
prevention in records of industrial acci- 
Ontario dents in Ontario, although 


the number of fatalities in 
July was augmented by the disaster which 
occurred on the St. Lawrence River near 
Brockville, by which thirty workmen lost 
their lives in an explosion caused by lght- 
ning. Particulars of this disaster are given 
in the report on Industrial Accidents during 
the second quarter of 1930, in the present 
issue of this Gazerre. There were 6,141 acci- 
dents reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board during the month of 
July, a decrease of 166 from the number 
during June, and 2,397 less than July a year 
ago, in which the largest number of accidents 
were reported that have been reported dur- 
ing any one month since the commencement 
of the Act. This brings the total number of 
accidents reported to date this year to 42,489, 
as compared with 50,053 for the same period 
last year, and 42,590 for the corresponding 
period of 1928. Eighty-eight fatal accidents 
were reported to the Board during July, this 
being the largest number of fatalities during 
any month since the Act has been in opera- 
tion, the increase no doubt being partially 
due to the recent explosion near Brockville. 
The total benefits awarded during July 
amounted to $660,844.16, of which $563,168.49 
was for compensation and $97,675.67 for 
medical aid, as compared with $716,649.28 
total benefits during July a year ago. 


A commission appointed 
Ontario last April by the Govern- 
compensation ment of New Zealand to 
system studied inquire into the existing 
in New Zealand legislation in regard to 


workers’ accident compen- 
sation recently presented their report. This 
report includes an historical summary skhow- 


ing that the New Zealand statutes on this 
subject have mainly followed the lines of 
English legislation, and proceeds to recom- 
mend various changes that would bring the 
law into fuller conformity with conditions in 
New Zealand. Among other aspects of the 
subject the commission considered the ques- 
tion of a monopoly of Workers’ Compensa- 
tion insurance, with particular reference to 
the Ontario system of a “state accident fund.” 
Their finding on this subject is as follows:— 

“The Ontario system is to be distinguished 
not by the employments covered or excluded, 
or by the scale of benefits provided—both are 
details variable by law from time to time 
under any system—but by the principle of 
combining under a Board of Commissioners 
(a) Compulsory insurance by employers on 
a mutual or collective liability basis without 
State guarantee and with all common-law 
rights abrogated; (b) Final adjudication of 
claims ‘upon the real merits and justice of the 
case’ without being bound by the strict legal 
precedent, and without the intervention of 
solicitors; (c) Accident-prevention and merit 
rating; (d) Administration of compensation- 
moneys by way of pensions or lump sums 
to injured workmen or their dependants. 

“Tt is obvious that such a system, efficiently 
managed and kept free of political or other 
outside influences, eliminates all profit, re- 
duces working-expenses, and expedites the 
final settlement of claims without the legal 
expense which an appeal to the Court in- 
volves. The evidence before us leads us 
to believe that the system in the country 
of its origin is giving general satisfaction 
apart from its limited scope (which there 1s 
an agitation to enlarge), and is providing out 
of the assessments on employers, and in- 
terest on investments, a greater percentage 
for the injured worker who is covered than 
would be possible under any system of com- 
petitive insurance. 


“The success of the system in Canada, 
however, does not by any means establish 
that a similar system would be equally suc- 
cessful in New Zealand. The psychology of 
the people has to be considered, and we are 
not certain that this Dominion would take 
kindly to an autocratic system, however well 
administered, which combined the present 
functions of an insurance office with the 
judlicial authority of the Arbitration Court. 
In Ontario the collective liability system was 
established coincidentally with the workers’ 
compensation law, and on its introduction 
there was practically no business lost to the 
insurance companies. In New Zealand, how- 
ever, its establishment would displace a system 
of insurance which was operated not unsatis- 
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factorily to employers and workers for twenity- 
nine years, and would more or less adversely 
affect the livelihood of many thousands of 
persons. In Ontario the establishment of the 
system had the support both of labour or- 
ganizations and of the largest association of 
employers in Canada. In New Zealand, 
evidence was given to the Commission that 
the majority of employers would oppose a 
monopoly, and that the workers would oppose 
the loss of the right of action at common 
law. 


*On the important question of compara- 
tive cost, the evidence shows that the low 
working-expense ratio in Ontario (in 1927 
it was 6°54 per cent, on the basis of com- 
parison adopted in New Zealand) is due to 
a considerable extent to the fact that workers’ 
compensation liability in that province (as 
in nearly all American States, irrespective of 
whether competitive or monopolistic insur- 
ance systems operate) is not) imposed upon 
farmers, employers of domestic, or small 
employers...... 


“In New Zealand, on the other hand, the 
liability extends not only over the whole 
industrial field, irrespective of the nature or 
size of the industry, but even beyond it, and 
the demand is for the removal of ‘the few 
remaining exemptions. The administrative 
cost in New Zealand, therefore, of a collec- 
tive-liability system on the Ontario model, 
applied to all employers under the Act, how- 
ever distantly situated from the administra- 
tive centre and without regard to the small- 
ness of the wage-sheet, must of necessity be 
much higher than in Ontario, and might be 
expected to approximate that of Queensland, 
where State monopoly (not a collective- 
lability system as in Ontario) operates over 
a field of coverage more comparable with 
that in New Zealand. The expense ratio in 
Queensland in 1929 was 15-6 per cent, 


“Tt is clear that any saving which might 
be effected by the establishment of a col- 
lective-liability system in New Zealand would 
be counterbalanced by the loss of much of 
that service which the present system now 
supplies to the employer, and to a lesser 
extent to the worker. The change would be 
felt particularly in the country districts. In 
addition, it is reasonable to believe that the 
administration would be hampered by the 
antagonism of employers, solicitors, displaced 
agents, and others who so long have been 
interested in the maintenance of the present 
system.” 
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A report on the first two 


Technical years’ work of the Tech- 
Service nical Service Council was 
Council presented at the last an- 
for Canada nual convention of the 

Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. This movement  orginated 


with a group of engineers who desired 
to find a method of providing employ- 


ment in Canada ffor highly trained 
technical men, graduates of the faculties 
of applied science in Canadian uni- 


versities, or graduates of technical schools. 
The University of Toronto, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and various other 
organizations gave their support, subscribing 
the necessary funds, and the Council was 
formed in 1928. Sir John Aird, of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce became Honorary 
treasurer, and Sir Edward Kemp, the chairman 
of the Executive Committee, the other 
officials being prominent in education or 
industry. The objects of the Council are as 
follows: to retain in Canada ‘the highly 
trained scientific and technical man; to co- 
ordinate industry and the universities; to 
bring suggestions from industry to the facul- 
ties of applied science; and to suggest to 
manufacturers how they might improve their 
products and methods of marketing by em- 
ploying technical men. The report stated 
that during the past two years the Council 
received one thousand applications for men 
with specialized training, and as a result 550 
highly trained university graduates and others 
were placed in the industries of Canada. In 
the four years preceding the formation of the 
Council it was claimed that 20 per cent of the 
graduates of Ontario universities left Canada 
in order to obtain a livelihood, whereas in 
1929 barely 3 per cent of the graduates in 
applied science had to go outside Canada for 
employment. Moreover, 55 Canadians were 
brought back from the United States in the 
same period and placed in Canadian indus- 
tries. 

The Legislature of Sas- 
katchewan at its recent 
session made provision, in 
Part V of the Public Ser- 
vice Act, for the establish- 
ment of a ‘Civil Service 
Joint Council. This Council is for the purpose 
of hearing and determining appeals from em- 
ployees in the matter of classification or 
grading, and generally “for the purpose of 
hearing and adjudicating upon complaints 
of employees with respect to matters arising 
in the course of the duties of such employees.” 
The composition of the Council is determined 
in the Act as follows— 


Joint 

Civil Service 
Council in 
Saskatchewan 
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“The joint council shall consist of the follow- 
ing members: Three members shall be appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, of whom 
one shall be a member of the Executive Council, 
and four shall be elected by the employees of 
the public service in the manner hereinafter 
set forth, provided that not more than three 
members elected by the employees shall sit at 
a hearing of any appeal or complaint. The 
members elected to represent the employees 
shall by mutual agreement decide which one of 
them shall not sit at such hearing, and if they 
fail to agree, they shall make the decision by 
lot. 

Of the members representing the employees, 
one shall be elected by and from the employees 
in the mental hospitals, gaols and other similar 
institutions; one shall be elected by and from 
the employees in or under the Liquor Board; 
one shall be elected by and from the employees 
of the Department of Telephones and Tele- 
graphs, the Saskatchewan Power Commission 
and any other public utility branches of the 
public service, and one member shall be elected 
by and from the remainder of the public 
service. 

Only employees on the permanent staff shall 
be entitled to vote in the election of members 
of the joint council. Each permanent employee 
shall be entitled to one vote. The voting shall 
take place in such manner as may be prescribed 
by the regulations of the commission, approved 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

Persons appointed to the joint council shall 
hold office during pleasure. Persons elected 
thereto shall hold office for three years, and 
shall be eligible for re-election. 


The Saskatchewan Gazette, July 12, 1930, 
contained the regulations governing the pro- 
cedure to be observed in connection with the 
voting in the election of representatives to 
act on the Joint Council. These regulations 
were adopted by an Order in Council dated 
June 28, 1930. 


The official organ of the 
Department of Labour of 
the Union of South Africa 
is henceforth to be pub- 
lished once in each quarter 
under its original title The Labour Gazette. 
It was at first a monthly publication, the 
first issue appearing soon after the Department 
was established in 1924 (Lazour Gazertn, June, 
1925, page 549). The name of the magazine 
was changed in 1926 to Social and Industrial 
Review, but in future the earlier title will be 
resumed, the issues being quarterly instead of 
monthly for reasons of economy. In discuss- 
ing the subject matter to be dealt with in the 
new magazine, the Social and Industrial 
Review in its final issue describes the recent 
growth of the functions of the Department as 
follows:— 

“The initiation of the Ministry of Labour 
in July, 1924, marked an important stage in 
the administrative development of the Union. 


South African 
“Labour 
Gazette”’ 


It indicated a sense of the growing importance 
of State intervention in industrial and social 
affairs, and the need for concentrated atten- 
tion upon such by a Minister who would 
make this his special business. Previously, 
industrial matters, questions of unemployment, 
the improvement of social conditions, and kin- 
dred subjects had been regarded, adminis- 
tratively, as a sort of side-line of a Depart- 
ment engaged primarily on other important 
and well-established functions. 


“With the passing in 1924 of the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, it was inevitable that a 
change should take place, for that Act was 
designed as, and has in fact proved, the 
dominant feature in controlling and regulat- 
ing employment conditions in South African 
industry. The passing of the Wage Act in 
1925 added another series of important and 
far-reaching functions, and completed, with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1914, 
the Factories Act of 1918 and the Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1922, the group of laws which 
constitute the major part of the Industrial 
Code of the Union. It is safe to say that 
there 1s no industry nor line of employment 
in any industrial area which has not been 
influenced directly or indirectly by the legis- 
lation referred to. 


“On another side the Department has also 

a series of important functions, under the 
Juvenile Affairs Act, to establish contact with 
boys and girls in the last stages of their 
school life and guide and assist them to fit 
themselves into their life’s occupation. . 
On yet another side the Department has been 
called upon to deal with all stages of un- 
employment, that is, to face a problem which 
has exacted the keenest attention of investi- 
gators, statesmen, and the whole of society 
in almost every civilized country. Unemploy- 
ment in South Africa differs greatly in form 
from that prevailing in other countries; but, 
in proportion to the small white population, 
it is sufficiently serious, and unfortunately, 
shows signs of increasing in extent.” 





The government of Saskatchewan has 
announced that nurses in training, hospital 
orderlies, graduate nurses, and X-Ray oper- 
ators are to be exempt for one year from the 
provisions on the One Day Rest in Seven Act, 
passed at the last session of the provincial 
legislature (LAsour Gazmrre, June, 1930, page 
656). It was further stated that firemen will 
be included after the end of the current year, 
when plans would be completed for the neces- 
sary additions to existing staffs. 
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On August 5 the New York Typographical 
Union, by a vote of 4,486 to 3,137, rejected a 
proposal to make compulsory a five-day work- 
ing week for the purpose of providing work for 
its unemployed members. The number of 
chapels participating in the vote was 358. The 
question submitted to the members was in the 
following form: “Shall the union adopt a com- 
pulsory five-day law, applicable to the book 
and job and newspaper branches?” 





Mr. William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, states that the 
producing power of the average worker in- 
creased 11 per cent in the years from 1899 


to 1919, but in the short space of ten years 
from 1919 to 1929, half as long a time, it has 
increased 53 per cent. President Green esti- 
mates that in the United States 6,000,000 new 
jobs are needed. 





By an Order in Council of the government of 
Saskatchewan, dated June 14, 1930, the provis- 
ions of the Civil Service Superannuation Act 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1926, chapter 2), 
were declared to apply to the permanent em- 
ployees of the Public Service Commission. 
The provisions of this Act were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 384. 


British Co-operative Congress 


The sixty-second Annual Congress of dele- 
gates from Co-operative Societies in the 
United Kingdom was held at York in June, 
and was attended by 1,572 delegates repre- 
senting 574 societies. There were also repre- 
sentatives of co-operative organizations from 
South Africa, and from France, Germany, 
Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. The Con- 
gress was convened by the Co-operative Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, a federation of 
1,239 societies, with an aggregate membership 
of over six millions. The Congress President 
was Mr. T. Liddie, O.B.E., J.P., a director of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., and 
president of the MHartlepools Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. 

The President, in his inaugural address, re- 
ferred to the new policy of co-operative ration- 
alization advocated by the President of the 
Congress of 1928. Societies he stated, are 
recognizing the wisdom of amalgamating with 
their neighbours as a first step towards the 
unification and consolidation of the movement 
nationally. He asked for greater loyalty in 
purchasing by the members of societies. The 
average weekly value of purchases during 
1929, he said, was only 18s. 6d. per member; 
and the value of their own productions 
supplied by the two Wholesale Societies to the 
retail societies represented only 17.16 per cent 
of the movement’s retail turnover. 

The report of the Central Board of the 
Co-operative Union was presented to the Con- 
gress and discussed by the delegates. 

In moving the adoption of the Labour Com- 
mittee’s section of the report, the chairman of 
the committee referred to the fact that, with 
the one exception of the dispute with the 
Co-operative Insurance Society’s agents, the 
year had been free from disputes between the 


societies and their employees. He hoped that 
societies would do their best to carry out the 
committee’s suggestions for mitigating the evil 
of “blind alley” occupations, and would co- 
operate with the Juvenile Employment Com- 
mittees of the Ministry of Labour to that end. 


The chairman of the Central Education 
Committee of the Union, in introducing the 
Committee’s Report, referred to an arrange- 
ment which had been made with the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society whereby the 
technical education of apprentices and em- 
ployees of higher grades would be directed by 
a joint committee of the two bodies. The re- 
port stated that the number of students en- 
rolled in the various classes during 1929-30 
was 49,665, an increase of 4,362 over the pre- 
vious year. 


In accordance with a resolution passed at 
last year’s Congress, a committee had been 
set up to consider the milk problem of the 
movement; and the report of this committee 
was considered and approved. The report 
recommended the setting up of an asso- 
ciation, to be called the National Co-oper- 
ative Milk Trades Association, to centralize 
the organization of the co-operative milk 
trade. 

Congress also approved the report of the 
Trade Advisory Committee, which had been 
appointed to consider a proposal to set up 
trades advisory bodies, “to encourage, 
strengthen and develop the business organi- 
zation of the movement.” ‘The report recom- 
mended the setting up of trade associations 
in the various sections—meat, coal, bakery, 
etc.—on lines similar to those suggested for 
milk, to develop business in their several 
sections. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


( prate Employment situation at the end of 
July was reported by the Superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 


Haying was well under way in the province 
of Nova Scotia and additional farm workers 
were being placed for this purpose. Other 
crops, for the most part, were progressing 
satisfactorily and good yields were anticipated. 
Fishing was reported as fair. Activity in log- 
ging continued, with many crews cutting and 
peeling pulpwood. Operations in the iron and 
steel industry were somewhat varied, some 
departments working at capacity, while others 
were on part time and a few were idle. Saw- 
mills and wood working factories were busily 
engaged, as were also manufacturers of bread, 
confectionery, mineral water and ice cream. 
The coal mining industry showed quite satis- 
factory production, some of the mines working 
full time. Salt mines were particularly busy. 
Due to fine weather, great progress was made 
in all building projects. Street paving and 
highway construction also offered employment 
to many. Transportation, both passenger and 
freight, was heavy, while trade was slightly 
improved. There was a good demand for 
women domestic workers, which in some 
quarters exceeded the supply. 


As in Nova Scotia, haying was well under 
way in the province of New Brunswick, with 
applicants being referred and placed. Crop 
prospects, generally, were reported as favour- 
able. Catches in the fishing industry in the 
Province were stated to be fair, though in 
the vicinity of Saint John salmon fishing con- 
tinued good, as did haddock also. There was 
a continued demand for loggers, but owing to 
longshore work being brisk, it was difficult 
to obtain men to fill the vacancies offered in 
this industry. In the manufacturing division, 
sawmills and sash and door factories were 
busy, while ice cream and soft drink plants 
worked overtime. Pulp mills were fairly well 
employed, but foundries reported slack time. 
Highway construction was employing a sub- 
stantial number of workers, while a more pro- 
gressive program was planned for the near 
future. Building construction was largely con- 
fined to indoor work, with a large number of 
skilled and unskilled labour employed. Pas- 
senger traffic was heavy but freight was only 
fair, though longshoremen were busy. Trade 
was seasonally good. The demand for women 
domestic workers continued, and placements 
were made. 


The agricultural situation in the province 
of Quebec was reported as normal, some offices 
noted an increased demand for workers in 
this industry, resulting in a large number of 
placements. There was a slight revival of 
activity in logging, bushmen and _ general 
hands being in demand. In manufacturing, 
no outstanding changes had taken place. 
Activity was reported in certain branches, 
while in others, the demand for employees 
was not very great. In Montreal, the boot 
and shoe industry, textiles and metallurgy 
showed no gain. Tobacco and cigar trades, 
also printing, were busy. The conditions 
amongst clothing workers were satisfactory. 
Quebec reported factories were operating at 
60 per cent of their capacity, while in Sher- 
brooke, silk and cotton mills, and iron and 
steel were active. In Three Rivers, there was 
no favourable change in the situation from 
the preceding month but rather a slight cur- 
tailment in employment in the paper mills. 
Building and construction showed increased 
activity, conditions being satisfactory in the 
larger cities of the province, though there 
was still a number of unemployed. ‘Trans- 
portation was fair, as was also trade. The 
number of orders received for domestic 
workers was numerous and placements in this 
group easily effected. 

Hay cutting was practically general in the 
province of Ontario and created quite a de- 
mand for farm help which was filled in some 
instances by men soliciting work on their own 
behalf. Although occasional orders for bush- 
men were received, the logging industry was 
fairly quiet, not much activity being antici- 
pated in that division until fall operations 
are resumed in September. Little employment 
was afforded by the mines in this province, 
though men were transferred to Manitoba for 
work there. Continued rains in the Cobalt 
area held up operations owing to the flooding 
of some of the mines in that district. Reports 
from manufacturing industries did not show 
much encouragement, as further reductions in 
staff were made and most plants working 
below normal capacity, there being no indica- 
tion as yet of any industrial revival. The 
building group showed continued activity and 
a substantial volume of employment was 
afforded in this industry, prospects being good 
for further contracts opening up in the Niagara 
Falls and Brantford areas. The employment 
situation for women remained practically un- 
changed, many inexperienced foreigners apply- 
ing for positions for whom none could be 
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found. Hotels and inns also had their quota 
of workers hired and few vacancies existed was noted in the province of Manitoba and 


there. Out of town orders, however, continued 


to relieve the situation somewhat. 


An increase in the demand for farm help 


a number of placements made, though hail 


and rust had, in some districts, done con- 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Trade, external, aggregate.... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
Gonsimptions.eer, see ae 
Exports, Canadian produce. $ 
Customs duty collected....... $ 
Bank debits to individual 
BCCOUNTE huis cup eiciae aieteiesy ere 
Bank notes in circulation......  $ 
Bank deposits, savings........ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.. 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common:stocks. pea... seca! 
iPrererred StOCKS... 5... scenes 
(1)Index of interest rates............ 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 
NUM. ess oe as 


AA 


ge 
(3)Business failures, number......... 
3 ea failures, liabilities. $ 
2)Kmployment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
ECU OSE lc arte Woe, Nit alain, Saas 
(2) (4)Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
Were) Aaa cee re sie Cis sre eset 


leahesb (ce gato) gee ead BRR ARE AO OSG aeaiod osc chichat Ul eerie Chg pebang (isaenn hia cp rote 


Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue, 
FrOIG WG cine cee cles heyersto 278 cars 
(®) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 
(7) Operating expenses...... $ 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings.... $ 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
alllinesh. AA0e cok satis. $ 
Steam railways, freight in 


EOHETIUILOS WNL) ee Ue hs aerate allan vevee te aroreates [ittaver s etetate ces 


Building permitsi.s' .. jes. $ 
(8) Contracts awarded........ $ 
Mineral Production— 

PiptirON A ek bites Sieg ose, tons 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 

Herroialoys yak «ses sates tons 

Oat wales at atin e tateit nye tons 
Crude petroleum imports..... gal. 
Rubber imports ie. 5's s.s sect as lbs. 
GOttOnNIMPOTts. vse cw ee sss lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

MATA TDTED Ceey oe chee steuate 9 5 aie eos bd. 
Flour production: ............ bbls. 
Sugar manufactured.......... lbs. 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... k.w.h. 
(9) Sales of insurance.......... 

ING WISDEN Gass eon icisicic se eyesore tons 


Automobiles, passenger............. 
(1°) Index of physical volume 
CIMOUSTNOSS ore Bieiate ce ate ves selereele 


Industrial production............... 
Manutacturing. 22.2 5... sles sardecnm 





(Official Statistics except where noted) 













1930 

July June May 
adleatele Sagat pes 172,080,230} 181,008,526 
bl se Maeane sree 91,543,981 101,544,817 
Seateate-sveeren meee 78,703, 281 77, 260, 557 
eit eis pate eats 13,931, 655 15, 227,654 
Seid, acta erentters 3,397,740, 656) 3, 426,869,070 
Pc lettre ole 165, 953, 624 164, 710, 728 
RRS Oe CC 1,410,297,492| 1,432,425, 900 
BA oe 1,306, 664,545] 1,430, 115, 609 
132-0 134-7 152-1 
97-4 99-5 102-6 
100-2 100-8 101-3 
85-8 88-0 89-9 
21-26 21-44 21-49 
182 154 187 
2,992,395 2,683,842 2,724,006 
118-9 116-5 111-4 
10-€ 10-3 9-0 
236, 468 257, 987 249,104 
19, 150, 150 19, 405, 728 19,013, 606 
Rate arate vetncaie steal oNenate disre e818) 4.5 16,518, 622 
et Aa chetchehelovenet: 15,530, 841 14, 695,839 
SDSS Sars sb 12,710,759 13,469,571 
2,213,015, 000 
« 7 PUNE cee 17, 935,478 19,621,302 
37,374, 400 54,728,200 46,861,900 
64,676 66, 081 80,505 
68,424 95,321 91,692 
3,324 11,059 7,766 
PT i ae hare ae 1,128, 124 1,114,848 
poten ty, By Fay PARSE 110,590 99, 210, 000 
MRSnee aaa Be Git 5,777,000 5,809, 000 
Peete cit. hed wnueania 4,981,000 7,056, 000 
sMitee EM saeagetey te 312,893,921 245,698,473 
Fd tases. ranatal KCI RIOR CRO 1,393, 982 
pete phates « 86,595,000 68, 168, 000 
ASSAM SASS 47,481,000 49,536,000 
So doweme aakere chars 54,901, 000 49, 624,000 
Ey tet isc, es ersten cree 213, 630 237,680 
DENIM. Fonlaa ase 12,194 21,251 
Rrra. 162-7 170-4 


ey 


(4) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 26, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 


(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, const 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, 
newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and 


ing and construction. 





(*) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
















4,003,861, 147 


170,113,031 


1,453, 212,528 
1,326,851, 830 


192-8 
104-8 


180 
2,592,073 


124-7 


2-9 
16, 465 


278 , 016 


24,194,500 
20, 192, 946 


19,078,500 


15, 185,843 


2,794,332, 676 


22,826, 034 
57,940, 700 


99,786 

129, 827 
7,030 

1, 289,517 
114, 783, 000 
7,178,000 
6,447,000 


262,502,571 
1,602,843 
79,960,000 


45,506, 000 
55,799, 000 
229,045 
13, 600 


182-3 
192-2 
193-7 


(3) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(°) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


1,466, 105,095 
1,319,840, 440 


2,895,078, 954 


3,579,847, 707 


186,870,718 


298, 362 


20, 244, 526 


15,329,671 


27,816,592 
72,419,800 














1929 
July June May 
219,887,028] 226,441,621) 235,051,300 
114,200,854) 111,949,272) 125,615,364 
102,219,440} 112,176,179} 107,472,827 
17, 485, 453 17, 624,955 19, 729,047 


4,127,674, 286 


168, 245, 164 


1,486,454, 433 
1,311,219, 611 


187-1 
104-3 


274,212 


23,311,862 
19,518, 048 


17,932,382 


15, 402, 893 


2,872,483, 251 


24, 185,738 
64,859, 700 


6,579, 000 
11,219,000 


242,755, 666 
1,748,574 
74,778,000 


46,990,000 
50,763, 000 
245, 644 
25, 129 


188-3 
199-9 
199-1 
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siderable damage to crops. There was no 
demand for loggers but new activities were 
reported in mining districts and a few men 
were placed. Manufacturing showed no change. 


Building construction was very quiet, except’ 


in the city of Winnipeg, where tenders had 
been called for several large contracts. High- 
way work was still being carried on in some 
parts of the province but not to any great 
extent. Trade showed slight improvement. 
The general situation throughout the province 
was far from satisfactory and there continued 
to be many unemployed who were anxious 
to work, but could find no employment. In 
the Womens’ Domestic Section a number of 


orders had been received which were easily 
filled. 


Farm orders registered at Saskatchewan Em- 
ployment Offices showed an increase but no 
shortage of available applicants was in evi- 
dence. Storms in some portions of the prov- 
ince had damaged the crops but in other parts, 
harvesting of rye was well under way. Build- 
ing construction, throughout Saskatchewan, 
was very quiet though Regina reported an 
increase in that group, as well as in highway 
and railroad construction. Employment con- 
ditions were reported as far from satisfactory 
in many centres, but some improvement was 
shown. More than sufficient applicants, how- 
ever, were available for all work offered.. In 
the womens’ division, there was a slight in- 
crease in the number of orders listed, with 
scarcity of workers reported at one office 
only. 


As in the provinces of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, farm help in the province of 
Alberta was in demand. All country towns, 
however, seemed plentifully supplied with 
available men. Although harvesting was not 
expected to begin for several days, prospects 
for a heavy crop in some localities were far 
from promising. Building construction showed 
some activity, still there was a surplus of 
tradesmen unemployed. At Calgary, contract 
work on the Glenmore Dam was to be started 
soon, with the proviso that none but local 
men should be employed, thus relieving the 
unemployment situation in that city, while 
other offices reported contracts finished, and 
men laid off. There was very little demand 
for loggers in the Edmonton district. At the 
date of this report, the coal mining industry 
was dull, but a reopening of two mines in 
the course of a few weeks is anticipated. The 
Womens’ Domestic Division was quiet, with 
sufficient help to meet the demand. 

The demand for farm workers in British 
Columbia had slightly increased, as haying 
had begun, but orders were easily filled. Fruit 
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picking was not yet fully under way, but 
when fruit canneries opened, it was expected 
that all necessary help would be available 
locally. Logging was quiet in some portions 
of the province, while sawmills were running 
full time in others. Mining was also slack, 
with some mines working part time only. 
Construction showed new activity, the major 
part of the work carried on, being the finish- 
ing up of contracts already under way. There 
was little call for railway labourers. Highway 
work in the vicinity of Prince George, how- 
ever, showed progress. Longshore workers 
were fairly busy. Retail trade was quiet, while 
wholesale was fair. Forest fires in some sec- 
tions provided employment for a number of 
men but this work being of a temporary 
nature only, it did little to relieve the un- 
employment situation. With many women 
registering for domestic service, the supplv 
far exceeded the demand. Employment con- 
ditions throughout the province showed no 
improvement, with many men still unem- 
ployed. 


There were further pro- 
nounced increases in em- 
ployment at the beginning 
of July, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 7,283 firms employing 1,043,- 
232 workers, or 21,296 more than on June 1. 
This advance brought the index number, 
(based upon the average in the calendar year 
1926 as 100) to 118.9, as compared with 116.5 
in the preceding month, and with 124.7, 
117.7, 109.7, 105.0, 98.0, 97.1, 100.7, 92.2 and 
88.6 at the beginning of July in 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. Industrial employment was thus 
at a higher level on July 1, 1930, than at the 
beginning of July in any other year on record 
with the exception of 1929. 

The trend was favourable in all provinces 
except Ontario, the most noteworthy expan- 
sion taking place in the Maritime provinces. 
In the Maritime provinces, construction re- 
corded the greatest improvement, there being 
unusually large increases in highway con- 
struction, but there were also gains in logging, 
services, communications and trade; on the 
other hand, manufacturing and transportation 
were slacker. In Quebec, construction, trans- 
portation, trade and services reported the 
largest addition to staffs, but logging registered 
seasonal declines, and manufacturing also re- 
leased employees. In Ontario, considerable 
gains were shown in construction, transpor- 
tation, services and trade, but logging and 
manufacturing were seasonally quiet, and there 
were also losses in mining and communica- 
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tions. In the Prairie provinces, the most note- 
worthy advances were in construction, but 
manufacturing, transportation, services, trade 
and communications also showed improve- 
ment. In British Columbia, manufacturing, 
particularly of lumber products, was slacker, 
as was logging, but trade, services, transpor- 
tation and construction recorded gains, that 
in highway construction being most important. 

In Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities and 
Vancouver, reductions in employment were 
registered, while improvement was indicated 
in Quebec city and Winnipeg. In Montreal, 
employment showed a slight decline, there 
being losses in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion; on the other hand, construction and 
trade reported heightened activity. In Que- 
bec city, construction, services and transpor- 
tation registered practically all the gain. In 
Toronto, trade, services and road construction 
reported increased activity, while there were 
losses in manufacturing and building con- 
struction. In Ottawa, most of the decline 
took place in construction. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing showed practically all the re- 
duction. In Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities, further curtailment was noted, mainly 
in automobile plants. In Winnipeg, communi- 
cations, construction and trade registered ad- 
vances, while other industries showed only 
slight changes. In Vancouver, there were 
small gains in construction, services and trade, 
but manufacturing was slacker. 

In manufacturing, seasonal curtailment was 
shown in textile and iron and steel plants, 
and there were also losses in leather, lumber, 
pulp and paper and some other groups. On 
the other hand, canneries and other food, 
rubber and building material factories re- 
corded heightened activity, but the general 
trend in this division was downward. Apart 
from the manufacturing industries, there were 
declines in logging and mining, those in the 
former being seasonal in character; transpor- 
tation showed practically no change on the 
whole, while trade, services and construction 
recorded important expansion, that in high- 
way construction being particularly pro- 
nounced. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July, 1980. 


There was a further though 


TRADE slight decline in the volume 
UNION of employment reported by 
REporTS. trade union members at the 


end of June, according to the 
reports tabulated from a total of 1,688 labour 
organizations with a combined membership 
of 201,672 persons. Of these 21,292, or a per- 
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centage of 10.6, were idle on the last day of 
the month contrasted with 10.3 per cent in 
May. Employment, however, showed a con- 
siderable drop from June of last year when 
2.9 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. In comparison with the May returns, 
Quebec, with an unemployment increase of 
about 3 per cent, registered the most outstand- 
ing change while in Saskatchewan, New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba also the situation de- 
clined slightly. In Alberta and _ British 
Columbia moderate improvement was _ re- 
ported while the increases recorded in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario were less than 1 per cent. 
The percentages of unemployment registered 
in all provinces except Nova Scotia exceeded 
those shown at the close of June a year ago, 
Quebec unions indicating the greatest con- 
tractions in activity, though in Alberta also 
marked employment reductions occurred. The 
Nova Scotia situation remained unchanged in 
both months of the comparison. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
article in greater detail on unemployment 
among trade union members at the close of 
June. 


a Reports from the offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
REPORTS. June, 1980, showed 26,150 


references of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 24,884 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
totalled 14,589, of which 10,438 were of men 
and 4,151 of women, while placements in 
casual work were 10,295. Vacancies offered by 
employers to the Service numbered 26,221, of 
which 16,607 were for men and 9,614 for 
women. Applications for employment were 
registered from 27,921 men and 12,974 women, 
a total of 40,895. A decrease was shown in the 
volume of business transacted when the above 
figures were compared both with those of the 
preceding month and also with those of June 
last year, the reports for May, 1980, showing 
31,449 vacancies offered, 46,507 applications 
made and 29,818 placements effected, while in 
June, 1929, there were recorded 36,744 vacan- 
cies, 44,365 applications for work, and 34,010 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
A report in detail of the work of the offices 
for the month of June, 1930, and for the 
quarterly period April to June may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 
According to the monthly 


BUILDING report prepared by the 
PERMITS AND Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
CoNnTRACTS istics the value of permits 
AWARDED issued in 61 cities during 


June, 1930, was $17,935,478, 
as compared with $19,621,302 in the preced- 
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ing month and with $27,816,592 in June a 
year ago. 

The MacLean Building Review reports that 
construction in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces was being carried on during the 
first seven months of 1930 in greater volume 
than last year, while that in Western Can- 
ada and Ontario was less than a year ago. 
On the whole, it is stated, Canadian construc- 
tion is 17-3 per cent less than for the same 
period in 1929. Building, omitting engineer- 
ing contracts, was down 28°5 per cent. Hos- 
pitals, public buildings, educational buildings, 
and theatres each showed increased activity, 
and engineering contracts were up 11:7 per 
cent. The total for July this year was $37,- 
374,400. Of this total $14,413,400 was for 
engineering purposes; $14,030,700 was for busi- 
ness buildings; $6,623,700 was for residential 
buildings and $2,306,600 for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during July by provinces was as 
follows: Ontario, $16,549,900; Quebec, $7,637,- 
800; Saskatchewan, $3,696,700; British Colum- 
bia, $3,323,400; Manitoba, $2,941,200; New 
Brunswick, $1,510,900; Alberta, $1,346,200; 
Nova Scotia, $217,300; Prince Edward Island, 
$151,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 


INDUSTRIAL of production in certain in- 
PRODUCTION dustries during recent 
months, and also in the 


corresponding months last year, are shown 
in the table on page 875. 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations in Can- 
ada, measured by weighted indexes of physi- 
cal volume, showed moderate recession during 
June from the levels of the preceding month. 
The output of automobiles was in consider- 
ably lesser volume even after adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies. Production of newsprint 
was not so large as in May, and the exports 
of lumber to external markets were reduced. 
According to the latest available statistics, 
sugar and flour were produced in greater 
volume, and the production of steel was 
greater than in May, while the output of 
pig iron showed recession. While the gain 
over May in the imports of crude petroleum 
fell short of the normal seasonal increase, 
receipts were in good volume. Imports of 
crude petroleum during the first six months 
of the present year were 17 per cent greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1929. 
Imports of raw cotton declined from the 
moderate level of the preceding month. The 
net result was that the index of manufactur- 


ing production in June showed substantial 
reduction from May. 

Newsprint production in Canada amounted 
to 213,634 tons during June and shipmenits 
were only slightly less. The June output is 
normally less than in May, but even after 
adjustment for seasonal tendencies the de- 
crease this year was 7:8 per cent. Canadian 
mills operated at 73 per cent of capacity dur- 
ing June, and stocks on hand at the end of 
the month totalled 45,229 tons. 

Canadian coal mines produced 1,128,124 
tons during June, a slight increase over the 
output in the preceding month, but a 10 
per cent decrease from the 1925-1929 average 
for June of 1,257,384 tons. Bituminous coal 
mined during the current month amounted 
to 989,840 tons, sub-bituminous coal, 29,737 
tons, and lignite coal, 108,547 tons. Produc- 
tion from mines in Nova Scotia was 545,791 
tons, in New Brunswick, 14,918 tons, in Sas- 
katchewan, 20,452 tons, in Alberta, 345,856 
tons, and in British Columbia, 201,107 tons. 


Coal imported into Canada during June 
amountted to 1,887,497 tons as compared with 
1,754,500 tons imported in the corresponding 
month of 1929. Imports of anthracite totalled 
406,065 tons; of bituminous, 1,481,138 tons 
and of lignite, 294 tons. Shipments of coal 
were received from Great Britain, the United 
States and Russia during June. 


Canadian coal exported totalled 68,362 tons, 
a considerable increase over the May exports, 
but a 2 per cent decrease from the five-year 
average for June of 69,797 tons. 


Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada in June was approximately at the 
same level as the average for the month in 
the five preceding years and amounted ‘to 
2,947,259 tons. This total included 1,059,762 
tons of Canadian coal and 1,887,497 tons of 
imported coal. The tonnage of coal made 
available for consumption during the month 
is calculated by adding the Canadian produc- 
tion to the imports and subtracting the ex- 
ports from this total. 

Production of pig iron in Canada during 
June amounted to 66,081 long tons, a decline 
of 18 per cent from the 80,505 tons in the 
previous month and 27 per cent less 'than the 
89,873 tons produced in June of a year ago. 
The decline from the May figures was due to 
the lowered output of the basic and malleable 
grades. Basic iron dropped to 45,349 tons 
from 56,482 tons and no malleable iron was 
reported for June as against 12,636 tons of 
this grade in May, while foundry iron rose 
sharply to 20,732 tons from 11,387 tons. 

Production of ferro-alloys in Canada in 
June at 11,059 long tons was the highest 
monthly output on record, being 42 per cent 
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over the 7,766 tons reported for the previous 
month and 60 per cent greater than the total 
of 6,933 tons made in June of last year. 


Production of steel ingots and direct steel 
castings in Canada during June amounted to 
95,321 tons, a gain of 4 per cent over the 
91,692 tons of the next preceding month but 
20 per cent under the total of 119,505 tons 
made in June of a year ago. The gain in 
June over May was due to an increase in 
the output of steel ingots to 91,694 tons 
from 86,040 tons; steel castings dropped to 
3,627 tons from 5,652 tons in May. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue shows that in 
June, 1930, the merchandise 
entering Canada for consumption amounted to 
$91,543,981 as compared with $101,544,817 in 
the preceding month and with $111,949,272 in 
June, 1929. The chief imports in June, 1930 
were: Iron and its products, $21,476,104; Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $16,036,229; 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products, $11,- 
001,970. 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
June, 1930, amounted to $78,703,281, as com- 
pared with $77,260,557 in the preceding month 
and with $112,176,179 in June, 1929. The chief 
exports in June, 1930 were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $25,238,293 ; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $22,357,790; 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, 
$8 963,073. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
July, 1930, was appreciably less than that 
occurring during June, 1930, and approxi- 
mately only one-fifth as many workers were 
involved. As compared with July, 1929, the 
figures for July, 1930, show that only six 
strikes occurred during the month as com- 
pared with nine during the same month last 
year, and there was a reduction in the number 
of workers involved but an increase in the 
time loss incurred. There were in existence 
during the month six disputes, involving 240 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 2,600 
working days, as compared with six disputes 
involving 1,116 workers and resulting in a 
time loss of 3,351 working days during June, 
1930. In July, 1929, there were on record nine 
disputes, involving 370 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 2,279 working days. At the 
end of the month there were on record two 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, in- 
volving approximately 25 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
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outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been form- 
ally called off, or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per weck of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was again lower at $10.91 at 
the beginning of July, as compared with 
$11.10 for June; $10.98 for July, 1929; $10.80 
for July, 1928; $10.92 for July, 1927; $11.07 
for July, 1926; $1049 for July, 1925; $9.91 
for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 
for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13 for July, 
1918; and $7.42 for July, 1914. The prices 
of beef, pork, mutton, butter, cheese, bread, 
flour, potatoes, sugar and prunes were lower, 
while slight increases occurred in the prices 
of eggs. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.26 at the beginning of July, as compared 
with $21.44 for June; $21.26 for July, 
$21.01 for July, 1928; $21.10 for July, 
$21.30 for July, 1926; $20.70 for July, 
$20.30 for July, 1924; $20.65 for July, 
$20.67 for July, 1922; $21.53 for July, 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.66 for 
July, 1918; and $14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel 
and rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued 
toward lower levels, being 85.8 for July, 
as compared with 88 for June; 96 for July, 
1929; 96.2 for July, 1928; 98.5 for July, 1927; 
and 100.1 for July, 1926. In the grouping 
according to chief component materials six 
of the eight main groups declined, while two 
were unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, due to lower prices for grains, flour, 
rubber and sugar; the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to declines in the 
prices of steers, hogs, lambs, fresh meats, milk 
and butter; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, because of reduced prices for 
cotton, silk and worsted cloth yarns; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, because of 
lower quotations for certain lines of lumber; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their products 
group, due to decreased prices for aluminium, 
antimony, copper and zinc, which more than 
offset a slight advance in the price of silver, 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
because of reduced quotations for bleaching 
powder, red lead and shellac. The Iron and Its 
Products group and the Non-Metallic Miner- 
als and their products group were unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1930 


URING the month of July reports were 
received in the Department of Labour 
from three Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with disputes 
between (1) Luscar Collieries Limited and 
certain of its employees, being members of 
Luscar Local Unit No. 24, Mine Workers 
Union of Canada; (2) Canadian National 
Railways and certain employees comprising 
the officers and crew of ss. P. E. Island, being 
engineers, mates, quarter masters, deck hands, 
firemen, etc., members of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees; and (3) the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Limited, and Vancouver and District Water- 
front Workers’ Association. 


Applications Received 


During July applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation were received in the Department of 
Labour, as follows:— 


(1) from certain employees of the Saint 
John Branch of the Canadian Construction 
Association and other contractors of the city 
and county of Saint John not members of 
the Canadian Construction Association, being 
members of Local 568 of the International 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 


bourers’ Union. In this case a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation could. be 
established only by mutual consent of the 
parties concerned, and, the consent of the 
employers being refused, no action was taken 
looking to the establishment of a Board. 

(2) from certain employees of the Hydro 
Electric Commission of the city of Hamilton, 
being members of Local Union No. 138, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The dispute related to the employees’ re- 
quest for an increase in wages, etc., forty- 
five employees being directly affected. A 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Minister of Labour on July 
17 and Mr. Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, Ontario, 
was appointed as Board member on the recom- 
mendation of the employees. 


Other Proceedings 


Reference was made in the June issue of 
the Lasour GaAzEeTTE to an application re- 
ceived from certain employees of various elec- 
trical supply firms of Saint John, N.B., in 
which request was made for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to deal with a dis- 
pute relating to a proposed new wage agree- 
ment. Word was received during the month 
from the employees withdrawing the appli- 
cation. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Luscar Collieries Limited and 
Its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
differences between the lLuscar Collieries 
Limited and certain of its employees as repre- 
sented by Local Union No. 24, Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada, were received in the De- 
partment on July 7. The dispute related to 
wages and working conditions. The report 
was signed by the Chairman, Mr. Fraser Mac- 
Lean, and the Board member representing the 
employees, Mr. J. O. Jones. Mr. Mayne 
Reid, K.C., the employer’s member of the 
Board, submitted a minority report. The 
text of the majority and minority reports 
follows :— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestiation Act and of a dispute between 
Luscar Collieries Limited, Employer, and 
certain of theer Employees as represented by 
Local Union No. 24, Mine Workers Union 
of Canada, Employees. 

EpMmonton, ALBERTA, July 3, 1930. 


To the Honourable, 
The Munister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Str,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you on the 21st day of 
May, 1980, to enquire into the matter above 
set forth, which is composed of Fraser Mac- 
Lean, Chairman, Mayne Reid, K-C., and John 
O. Jones, has the honour to submit its report. 
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The Board had its first meeting on the 
27th of May in the Board Room of the Luscar 
Collieries, Limited, Tegler Building, Edmon- 
ton, for the preliminary organization and 
swearing in of members, and again on the 
28th of May, to discuss method of procedure, 
and adjourn until June 10, to meet at Luscar, 
Alberta, where sessions were held by the 
Board on June 10 and 11. 


(The Employers) Luscar Collieries, Limited, 
were represented by R. G. Drinnan, General 
Manager, and A. N. Scott, Mine Manager: 
On behalf of the (Employees) Local Union 
No. 24 Mine Workers of Canada, James 
Sloan, S. Vining and W. A. Hughes. 

The Board agreed to proceed with the clauses 
in dispute as laid in the Application of the 
Employees. Eight witnesses appeared before 
the Board and were examined. The Board 
adjourned at Luscar on June 11 to convene at 
the MacDonald Hotel, Edmonton, Board 
Room C, on Monday, June 16. Sessions were 
held on the 16, 17, and 18, where eight more 
witnesses appeared before the Board and were 
examined. 

The Board adjourned until June 20, to meet 
at the Board Room of the Luscar Collieries 
Limited, Tegler Building, Edmonton. The 
Board also met in the same offices on the 23rd 
and 24th of June, which completed the sessions. 


I might state at the beginning the Board 
used its efforts to see if it would be possible 
for Employers and Employees to come to an 
agreement, also after all evidence was in, 
members of the Board met to see if they 
could agree on an unanimous report, but with- 
out success. 


Settlement of Disputes: 


In regard to Clause C in the Miners Appli- 
cation Re Settlement of Disputes, the Miners 
are asking that this clause should be amended 
to do away with the Independent Chairman 
and have it that a Board of Conciliation under 
the Industrial Disputes and Investigation Act 
should be established. The Company in their 
statement of reply objected to this change on 
the grounds that the decision of a Conciliation 
Board is not binding on either party. I feel 
that disputes which come up from time to time 
during the life of the agreement must be 
settled and a decision rendered which will be 
final and binding upon both parties. An 
official of the Union whose name was on the 
Application for the Board, and who was a wit- 
ness, expressed himself as follows:—“Regard- 
ing this change to a Board of Conciliation from 
an Arbitration Board, I do not think the ideas 
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of the Employees and of the District, were 
really that the decision should not be final, 
but we though that in an Arbitration Board 
there is one individual, and we would rather 
have the ideas of three men.” I agree that it 
would be better and more satisfactory to both 
parties, that an Arbitration Board of three 
should investigate and decide these matters 
and a majority decision of the said Board 
should be final and binding upon both parties. 
Therefore I would recommend that Clause 
C in the Agreement be amended to read as 
follows :— 


(c) “In the event of the failure of the Pit 
Committee and the Mine Management to 
settle any dispute so referred to them, the 
matter in dispute shall be referred to the 
Mine Management and one or more District 
Officers of the Mine Workers Union of Canada, 
who shall endeavour to settle the dispute as 
speedily as possible, If they agree, their de- 
cision shall be final and binding on both 
parties. In the event of their failure to agree, 
they shall proceed to form an Arbitration Board 
of three, one to represent the Employers, and 
one the Employees, these two shall endeavour 
to select a Chairman; failing to select a Chair- 
man the two shall ask the Federal Minister of 
Labour to select such Chairman, and this Board 
shall without delay consider the matters in dis- 
pute and a majority decision of the said Board 
shall be final, and binding on both parties.” 


New Work: 


I recommend that this clause in the Agree- 
ment be amended to read as follows:— 


“Whenever any new work arises, a price 
for which thas not been provided for in this 
agreement, on the request of the Company or 
the Local Unit of Mine Workers of Canada, a 
joint committee of six (6), of whom three (3) 
shall represent the Company, and three (3) 
shall represent the Local Unit, shall meet 
within fourteen (14) days afiter the request 
for a new price shall have been made. If they 
shall agree, their decision shall be final and 
binding upon both parties. Should the joint 
committee fail to reach an agreement, the 
matter in dispute shall be referred to a Board 
of three, one to represent the Employers and 
one representing the employees, these two should 
meet immediately and try and agree on the 
selection of a Chairman, and failing to agree 
on ‘a Chairman, they shall ask the Federal 
Minister of Labour to appoint such Ohairman, 
and the Board so constituted shall consider the 
matter in dispute and a majority decision of 
said Board shall be final and binding on both 
parties. Whenever any new system is inau- 
gurated, or radical change in the present 
system is made, where there is a contract 
price fixed, the Company or the Local Unit 
may ask for a price to be fixed on the work 
as new work, as, for example, a change from 
Longwall to the Pillar and Stall, or vice versa, 
shall be considered as “New Work.” Mean- 
time if the work is continued until sudh a price 
has been arranged, all men shall be paid on 
the Day Wage Scale.” 
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Preference of Employment: 


I recommend this Clause to be amended 
and to read as follows:— 

“In case it is necessary to lay off any men 
in the various classifications of work, they shall 
be laid off according to seniority and put back 
to work in the same order. This does not 
apply to men discharged for cause, or leaving 
on their own accord. Checkweighmen shall 
come under this clause, and retain their 
seniority in the classification of work at which 
they were engaged before becoming Check- 
weighmen.” 


Wet Places: 


I see no great reason why this clause should 
be changed at this mine. Therefore I recom- 
mend, this clause should be left as it is in the 
Agreement which was in effect until March 
31, 1930. 


Re Adjustment of the Following Day Wage 
Rates 


Evidence being submitted that several com- 
panies had increased these rates; some in the 
form of bonuses, and others in the form of 
extra shifts, which were not worked, in order 
to bring the rates up to an equitable basis. 
Therefore I recommend that the following 
adjustments be made in the Day Wage 
Rates :— 


Mine drivers to be raised from $4 90 to $5 10 


Roperiders to be raised from 4 90 to 5 10 
Railway car handlers to be 

raised from f.024) eee Be eee eee t0.. 4.70 
Firemen to be raised from. .. 4 45 to 4 75 
Engineers, second class licence, 

to be raised from .. 5 70 to. 6 80 


According to tonnage submitted by the 
Company for 1928 and 1929, which was 246, 
472 and 291,859 tons respectively, these in- 
creases recommended amount to approx- 
imately $2,700 per year, which would be 
about an average of one cent per ton. 


Re Statement of Reply to Application by 
the Luscar Colliertes Limited 


The Company ask consideration of Con- 
tract Rates, which they asked to be included 
in a new agreement, namely, a rate of 25c. 
per ton for Pillar Coal in No. 3 Level East 
and No. 4 Level East, and a rate per yard 
for angles. The Employees representatives 
objected to these demands being considered 
by this Board. However, I find that Sec- 
tion 23 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act would lead me to believe that the 
Statement of Reply should be considered 
by this Board: 


(1) A rate of 25 cents per ton for 
Pillar Coal in No. 3 Level East and No. 


evidence sub- 
a controversy 


4 Level East: According to 
mitted, this issue has been 
since 1926, and I believe the Contract 
Rates should be as uniform as possible in 
the district; so I am convinced, in the in- 
terest of all concerned, that the contract 
rate of 56 cents should apply to all coal, 
other than coal from flat pillars and develop- 
ment work. 


(2) Rate for Angles: The Company have 
asked that these angles be driven 8 feet by 
8 feet and the price of $8.26 per lineal yard 
be established, having in mind the rate at 
the Cadomin mine, who are their closest com- 
petitors. I find that this rate asked by the 
Luscar Collieries is equitable and I therefore 
recommend this rate. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Fraser MacLean, 
Chairman, 


(Sed.) JoHN O. Jonzs, 
Member. 


Statement of Explanation by Member of 
Board Representing Employees, ke 
Statement of Reply to Application m 
Connection with Pillar Rate of Twenty- 
five Cents. 


(1) Rate of 25 cents per ton for Pillar 
Coal in No. 3 Level East and No. 4 Level 
East. I believe the tonnage per man at this 
mine is amongst the highest, especially the 
cost of coal should be lower at this mine than 
many other steam coal mines who are com- 
peting in the same markets. The contract 
rates should be as uniform as_ possible. 
According to evidence submitted, this issue 
has been a controversy since 1926; also I 
understand that other Companies have tried, 
from time to time for many years past, to 
establish this contention, which the Employees 
have persistently objected to, and if this were 
granted it would be possible for several 
mines in the pitching seams, to drive develop- 
ment plans through any similar piece of coal 
that may be encountered in future, in such a 
manner as will enable total extraction of the 
coal to take place. If this present rate of 
56 cents is not disturbed the benefit will 
apply in a general way, both Company and 
Employees participating; but on the other 
hand should this rate of 56 cents be disturbed 
and a lower rate established, there might be 
a tendency on the part of the Company to 
avoid development work, not only on a 
pocket of coal of this kind, but in all places 
where coal would cave or run from the face 
in the regular seam. Therefore no end of 
friction would ensue from such practice. So 
I am convinced in the interest of all con- 
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cerned, that the rate of 56 cents should apply 
to all coal, other than coal from flat pillars 
and development work. 
(Sgd.) Joon O. JonzEs, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


822 Tegler Building, 
Edmonton, Alta., 
June 27, 1930. 
The Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,— 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re: Differences between Luscar Collicvies 
Limited and certain of tts Employees as 
represented by Local Unit No. 24, Mine 
Workers Union of Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed in connection with the above matter 
has now concluded its Sittings. 

I regret that the members of the Board 
have been unable to agree, and I accordingly 
now submit my report. 


The Dispute 


Luscar Collieries Limited and its employees 
represented by Local Unit No. 24 of the Mine 
Workers Union of Canada entered into an 
Agreement regarding wages and working con- 
ditions on May 2, 1928. This Agreement ex- 
pired on March 31, 1930, but the parties have 
since been carrying on as if it were still jn 
force. The Agreement provided that a con- 
ference should be held within sixty days of the 
expiry thereof to discuss a renewal of the 
Agreement. The Company indicated its 
willingness to meet in conference for that 
purpose, but the employees’ representatives 
refused to discuss the matter until April 2, 
apparently because in the meantime the offi- 
cials of the Mine Workers Union of Canada 
were making an endeavour, which however 
proved unsuccessful, to negotiate a joint wages 
agreement covering certain other coal mines in 
the province. 

At the conference which took place between 
the representatives of the Company and of the 
employees, beginning with that on 2nd April, 
the employees requested certain changes in the 
method of settling disputes, in the definition of 
a “wet place” in the mine, and in the rates of 
pay for certain workers. The Company on the 
other hand indicated that it wished changes 
in the contract rates for certain mining work, 
but it offered to renew the whole Agreement 
for a further period of two years without any 
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change. This offer was declined by the em- 
ployees representatives. 


The Application 


Application was then made in writing on 
behalf of the employees for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, in which appli- 
cation there were set out as claims or demands 
the changes desired by the employees and 
above referred to. 


The Reply 


As required by the Act the Company filed 
a statement in reply. This reply set out the 
reasons why the Company refused to accede 
to the claims of the employees as set out in 
the application, and it also set out the changes 
which the Company desired in the contract 
rates for mining above referred to. 


Sittings of the Board 


At the request of the employees’ representa- 
tives the members of the Board proceeded to 
Luscar, Alberta, where the Company’s mine is 
located. The Board held sittings at Luscar and 
on returning to Edmonton additional hearings 
took place there. Representatives of the Com- 
pany and of the employees were present at all 
sittings at which evidence was taken. 


Employees’ Refusal to Deal with the Com- 
pany’s Claims 


At the hearing at Luscar the employees’ 
representatives intimated that they declined 
to deal with the Company’s claims set out in 
its statement in reply, taking the stand that 
the Board had no jurisdiction to deal with 
them on the ground that they were not in- 
cluded in the employees’ application for the 
Board as matters in dispute between the 
parties. The majority of the Board (the 
Chairman and Mr. Jones) took the stand 
that they would not hear the Company’s evi- 
dence on these claims at Luscar and that they 
would reserve the matter for decision Jater. 
I took the stand that the Company’s claims 
must be dealt with, but as the chairman 
seemed to have a doubt on the point, I sug- 
gested to him that he should wire the Minister 
of Labour for an expression of opinion on the 
point. He agreed to do so and I understand 
that he received a wire in reply advising him 
that as the object of a Conciliation Board was 
the settlement of all matters in dispute 
between the employers and the employees the 
Company’s claims should be dealt with and 
referred him to Section 23 of the Act, which 
reads as follows: 
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“« . . . . . . the Registrar shall forward to 
the Board a copy of the application. ..... 
and of the statement in reply and the Board 
shall forthwith proceed to deal with the matters 
referred to in these documents.” 

Notwithstanding your ruling and the fact 
that every opportunity was given to the em- 
ployees’ representatives to present their case 
in reply to the Company’s claims they refused 
to meet the Company’s case, still claiming 
that the Board had no right to deal with 
these claims. 

The attitude of the employee’s representa- 
tives in this connection is hard to appreciate. 
They apparently want the company to sign 
a new agreement granting them certain con- 
cessions but they will not even discuss the 
changes sought by the Company. 

The Company, however, presented its case 
to the Board for the changes sought by it in 
the presence of the employees’ representatives. 


The Employees’ Claims 


The employees made four distinct claims. 
As a matter of fact they submitted five, but I 
am treating the first and second claims as one 
as they are really both concerned with the 
one matter—the settlement of disputes. They 
are apparently willing to accept a new agree- 
ment in similar terms to the one which ex- 
pired on 31st March last, provided that the 
Agreement is altered to meet the new claims. 
The claims are as follows:— 


(1)—Settlement of Disputes. 


Under the old agreement it was provided 
that in the event of any dispute arising be- 
tween an official of the Company in charge 
of the work and any employee, whether as to 
the wages to be paid for new work or other- 
wise the Mine Superintendent and the Men’s 
Pit Committee should endeavour to settle it, 
and if they agree their decision would be 
final. In the event of their being unable to 
agree, however, the Agreement provided that 
the matter m dispute should be referred to 
the Mine Superintendent and one or more 
District Officers of the Mines Union. If they 
came to an agreement their decision was final; 
but if they failed to agree the agreement pro- 
vided that they should endeavour to agree 
upon an independent chairman, and if they 
could not agree in the choice of a chairman, 
they had to ask the Minister of Labour to 
appoint one, and the decision of that chair- 
man was final and binding on both parties. 

It will be seen that the agreement thus 
provides an eminently fair method of finally 
disposing of all disputes. The employees now 
ask that the provisions of the agreement call- 


ing for the appointment of an independent 
chairman be struck out, and that instead the 
failure of the Mine Superintendent and the 
men’s representatives to reach an agreement, 
either as to the wages to be paid for new 
work or any other matter shall constitute a 
dispute within the meaning of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of Canada, and be 
referred to a Board of Conciliation under the 
provisions of that Act. 

There are two objections to this proposal :— 

(a) A dispute cannot be referred toa Board 
of Conciliation unless at least ten employees 
are affected (Section 22). It is quite obvious 
that disputes may arise in some cases where 
there are fewer than ten or even only one 
employee affected. For instance, suppose an 
employee should be dismissed and that he 
should claim that he has been wrongly dis- 
charged. Obviously the dispute affects only 
himself. Moreover, the granting of a Board 
of Conciliation is more or less in the discretion 
of the Minister of Labour. The men’s pro- 
posal makes no provision whatever for settle- 
ment of disputes where the Board is not 
appointed by the Minister, either because the 
number of employees affected is less than 
ten or the Minister does not see fit to appoint 
a Board. 

(b) A Board of Conciliation appointed under 
the Act does not settle a dispute. It merely 
investigates and makes recommendations, but 
neither party is bound to accept the recom- 
mendations. The men’s proposal, therefore, is 
one which makes no provision for the final 
settlement of a dispute. In reply to a ques- 
tion the men’s representatives admitted that 
they wished to preserve the right to strike, 
and that they were not now satisfied to refer 
disputes to the final decision of an independ- 
ent chairman. It seems unfortunate that the 
men should desire to take this retrograde step 
and no reason whatever was advanced for 
desiring the change. 

I, accordingly, recommend that no change 
be made in the wording of the Agreement 
regarding the settlement of disputes or new 
work. 


(2)—Preference of employment. 


The clause in the old agreement reads as 
follows :— 

“Tn case an employee is thrown out of em- 
ployment unless discharged or has left of his 
own accord he shall be given preference over 
a new man. Checkweighmen who have been 
previously employed in the Mine to be given 
preference over new men.” 

This clause was drafted away back in 1907 
by the present Premier of Canada, who was 


then Deputy Minister of Labour. It has 
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proved quite satisfactory and is incorporated 
in practically all the agreements between 
operators of the steam coal mines and their 
employees. Moreover, the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada, of which the Luscar em- 
ployees form a unit, have recently signed 
agreements with other coal mining companies 
containing the same clause, and in one case— 
the Agreement with Brazeau Collieries Limited 
—an Agreement containing this identical clause 
has been signed by the employees since the 
Luscar employees made application for the 
Board of Conciliation. The new clause which 
the employees seek to have inserted in the 
Agreement reads as follows:— 

“Tn case it is necessary to lay off any men, 
they shall be from the last men hired, but the 
men laid off shall be given preference over new 
men when such are required. This will not 
apply to men who have been discharged for 
cause, or have left of their own accord. During 
any slackness of work, the Company shall not 
hire any more men if the present crew are 
capable of meeting all requirements. Check- 
weighmen shall come under this clause.” 

Apparently, however, this clause as drafted 
does not set out accurately the employees’ 
wishes, as their representatives stated that 
they wished the seniority rule to apply only 
in each class of employment, and one of them 
stated that in his view seniority should apply 
in favour of a member of one class of workers 
as against a member of a lower class of em- 
ployment if he was capable of handling the 
work. 

The Mines Superintendent stated that in 
laying off and taking on men he has always 
respected seniority of employment, other 
things being equal, but that in some cases 
he has to break away from the rule for reasons 
of efficiency, e.g. If it became necessary to 
lay off a carpenter whose services might be 
of value to the company in the event of work 
becoming more plentiful, he might put him 
on as a car handler rather than lose him. The 
employees admit that they do not wish to take 
away from the management the right to hire 
and discharge men. They were asked to give 
any particular cases of which they complained. 
Only two were referred to and these were 
both satisfactorily explained by the Mine 
Superintendent. 

There appears to be a sort of unwritten law 
in these steam coal mines that once a con- 
tract miner has been given a working place 
he shall be entitled to keep it until it is 
worked out, no matter how long or short a 
time it may run. 

I was not satisfied from the evidence 
that the contract miners wish to abandon this 
arrangement, which, of course, conflicts with 
the clause proposed by the men. 


The Company’s officials take the view that 
the proposed clause will deprive the Company 
of its right to hire and discharge men and will 
unduly handicap them in the management of 
the mine. 

I recommend that the existing clause in the 
Agreement be allowed to stand. 

(3)—Wet places. 

Under the old agreement an employee who 
had to work in a “wet place” was entitled 
to an extra allowance of seventy-five cents 
per day. A “wet place” was defined as one 
in which there was standing water over six 
inches deep. The employees are satisfied with 
the amount of this allowance but ask that a 
place in which there is over two inches of 
standing water instead of six inches be now 
treated as a wet place. One cannot readily 
understand the motive behind this demand in 
view of the following established facts:— 

(1) That six inches is the standard in all 
other steam coal mine agreements. 

(2) That it was admitted that Luscar is 
not troubled with standing water. 

(3) That the employees of Brazeau Col- 
lieries Limited which operates a steam coal 
mine at Nordegg, Alberta, and which em- 
ployees are also members of a Unit of the 
same Trade Union as Luscar employees, have 
since this Conciliation Board was applied for 
signed an Agreement under which the standard 
is set at six inches and the daily allowance at 
fifty-five cents as contrasted with seventy-five 
cents at Luscar. 

The employees representatives were asked 
to explain why the one set of employees 
should be satisfied with fifty-five cents a day 
and a standard of six inches, while the other 
is not satisfied with seventy-five cents a day 
and the same standard of six inches. No 
satisfactory explanation was given. 

I recommend that the clause in the old 
Agreement regarding “wet places” be allowed 
to stand. 


(4) Increase of Wages. 
The employees ask for the following changes 
in the wage schedule: 


Mine Drivers to be  in- 
creased from.. .... .. .. $4 90 to $5.10 
Roperiders to be increased 


iret ad as. arly 490 to 5 10 
Firemen to be increased 

iventsholi vad aost 445 to 5 00 
Power House Engineers to 

be increased from.. .. 5 70 to 7 20 
Railway Car Handlers to 

be increased from.. . 445 to 4 70 


The Luscar Mine is one producing steam 
coal. The output is practically entirely sold 
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to the Canadian National Railways. There 
are ten large mines in Alberta producing 
steam coal, of these five are in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass, one at Canmore, one at Nordegg, 
and three at Luscar, Cadomin and Mountain 
Park on the Alberta Coal Branch of the 
Canadian National Railways. Except at Can- 
more, where physical conditions are somewhat 
different, the rates of wages paid to employees 
in these mines have been uniform. This is 
almost necessarily so, as the companies are 
all producing steam coal and competing for 
the only large market, the two  transcon- 
tinental railway systems. 

The employees at some of these steam coal 
mines have within the past month or two 
signed new agreements providing for the same 
rates of wages as Luscar is at present paying, 
indeed the employees at Nordegg, who are 
also members of a Unit of the same Trade 
Union as Luscar employees have, since the 
Board of Conciliation was applied for by the 
Luscar employees, signed a new Agreement 
providing for the same rates of wages (with 
the exception noted below) as the Luscar 
employees are complaining about. No satis- 
factory answer has been given by the em- 
ployees’ representatives as to why the Union 
should attempt to secure higher wages at 
Lusear and insist on this demand whilst at 
the same time accepting a new agreement at 
Nordegg calling for the same wages as are 
paid at Luscar. 

With reference to the application for an 
increase for Drivers, Roperiders and Box Car 
Handlers, it appears that the rates paid by 
Luscar are the same as those paid by all the 
other steam coal mines. The Luscar men 
have the advantage over the men at quite a 
number of the other mines as they appear to 
have had steadier employment. 

Although the Board made a special trip to 
Luscar for the purpose of taking evidence not 
a single member of these three classes of 
employees was brought before the Board to 
give evidence, and no satisfactory reason was 
advanced for the granting of the application 
or why Luscar should be handicapped in its 
“wages costs as against its competitors. 

With regard to the claim advanced on be- 
half of the firemen, the following arguments 
were advanced in support of the application 
for an increase :— 

(a) That the work on the day shift is too 
hard. The mine is running continuously and 
the twenty-four hours are divided into three 
shifts of eight hours each, the men taking the 
forenoon, afternoon and night shifts alter- 
nately, so that they work on day shift once 
in each three weeks. One of the engineers 
gave evidence that the work was at times 
too hard for the men. He, however, admitted 


that if a man were being overworked it was 
his duty to report it, and that as a matter 
of fact he had never reported to his superior 
that in his opinion any fireman was being 
overworked. His statement was exploded by 
one of the firemen themselves, who said “No, 
I do not want an easier job. I am quite 
satisfied with the Job.” 

(b) That a higher wage is paid to firemen 
at Cadomin and Nordegg. It seems that at 
Cadomin 2 bonus is paid to firemen who re- 
main in the company’s employment for more 
than three months. It was, however, admitted 
by a witness produced by the employees and 
who had worked as a fireman at Cadomin 
that in addition to firing two boilers of the 
same horse power as those at Luscar the 
firemen at Cadomin have to look after three 
boilers fitted with chain grates and in con- 
sequence the work is much heavier than at 
Luscar. The only other case cited was Nor- 
degg, where the work is particularly hard 
owing to the company using the refuse from 
the dry washery to fire the boilers. 

(c) That the cost of living is high. It 
is. however, just as high at all the other 
steam coal mines, and it is common knowl- 
edge that we are over the peak and the cost 
of living is now on the down grade. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
one of the firemen stated that his wages for 
1929 came to over $1,700. 

With regard to the claim for an increase of 
wages advanced on behalf of the Power 
House engineers the following arguments were 
put forward by the employees’ representa- 
tives: 

(1) That the wages are too low in compari- 
son with those paid for similar work in other 
industries. In support of this contention 
various affidavits were produced. In spite of 
the very reasonable objection that evidence 
by affidavit should not be admitted as the 
company’s representatives were unable to 
cross question the persons making the 
affidavits, the chairman allowed the affidavits 
to be filed with the Board. I understand that 
these affidavits merely show that in certain 
Municipally owned Power Houses in the 
larger cities in the province the rate of wages 
paid to engineers is higher than at Luscar. 
It was however shown that the wages paid 
at Luscar are in line with those paid at all 
the other steam coal mines and that the horse 
power of the Municipally owned Power Plants 
is very much higher than that at Luscar. 
With one exception no evidence was brought 
as to the wages paid to engineers in other 
industrial power plants in the Province. This 
is not an application for an increase in the 
wages of engineers at Coal Mines generally, 
but at one particular coal mine, and surely 
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the company’s reply that as the other Units 
of the Trade Union to which the engineers 
have belonged have recently signed an agree- 
ment calling for the same ratte of wages as 
are paid by Luscar, it is unreasonable to 
ask them to pay a higher rate than their com- 
petitors. 

(2) That the wages are too low in view of 
the high cost of living. The position appears 
to be that at Luscar the engineers requested 
the Mine Superintendent to allow them to 
work shifts of twelve hours each instead of 
eight hours each. One of the engineers ad- 
mitted that the twelve hour shift had been 
agreed to by the company at the request of 
the engineers. This same engineer admitted 
that his wages for the year 1929 amounted 
to $2,978.25. 


I consider that the employees have not 
made out a case for the increase of any of 
their wages, but I *would recommend that 
the company check up to see if any of the 
firemen are being overworked. The remedy 
for overworking a man is not to give him 
higher pay but to so adjust conditions that 
he only has to do a reasonable day’s work. 
If on checking up it is found that any of 
the firemen are overworked on the day shift 
the company should put on another fireman. 


I think that the twelve hours shift for 
engineers should be dropped and that instead 
of having two power house engineers work- 
ing twelve hours each the company should as 
soon as possible have three men working 
eight hours shifts. 


The Company’s Claims 


In their statement in reply the company 
requests that rates be established for the 
following items in dispute in any new wages 
agreement: 
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(a) A rate per ton for pillar coal in No. 
3 Level East and No. 4 Level East. 

(b) A rate per yard for angles. 

As mentioned above the employees repre- 
sentatives absolutely declined to reply to this 
part of the company’s case and objected to 
the Board’s jurisdiction. The only evidence, 
therefore, before the board on these matters 
is that submitted by the company. 


(a) Rate per ton for Pillar Coal in No.8 
Level East and No. 4 Level East 


The company’s submisisons in respect of 
this mater appear to be fair and reasonable. 
They contended that a rate of twenty-five 
cents per ton is a fair rate, having been based 
on an estimated daily wage for contract 
miners of Ten to Twelve Dollars. 


(b) Rate per Yard for Angles 


The company clearly showed the necessity 
for establishing a rate for angles. It is un- 
necessary to go into a technical explanation 
of this work, but the present method of pric- 
ing the work results in inefficient mining. 
The company submitted that a rate of $8.26 
per yard on an angle 7 feet by 9 feet is a 
reasonable rate. As this rate corresponds 
with the rate paid at the Cadomin mine for 
similar work it appears to be a reasonable 
one. 

I, accordingly, recommend that in any new 
agreement there shall be included the rate 
for Pillar Coal in the above levels and the 
rate for angles asked by the company. 

The proceedings of the Board were all 
conducted harmoniously. It was gratifying 
to find that the officials of the company and 
the employees appeared to be on friendly 
terms. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) Mayne Ren. 


Interim Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian National Railways 
and Certain of Its Employees on the Railway Car Ferry, S.S. “P. E. 


Island” 


An interim report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with differences between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and certain of its. employees 
being officers and crew employed on the Rail- 
way Car Ferry, ss. P. E. Island, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, was received in the Department on 
July 12. The personnel of the Board was as 
follows: Professor Herbert L. Stewart, of 
Halifax, N.S., Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Mr. James Friel, K.C., of Moncton, 


N.B., and Mr. J. L. Cohen, of Toronto, 
Ontario, nominees of the employer and em- 
ployes, respectively. The text of the report 
follows :— 
Interim Report 
Of Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to examine the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways 
and Employees on the Car-Ferry “P. 
E. Island,’ presented to the Minister 
of Labour, July 10, 1950. 
In November last, the employees on the 
ear-ferry “Prince Edward Island” presented to 
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the Canadian National Railways a proposed 
schedule of wages and working conditions, 
with the request that in these matters the 
crew should be represented by Mr. W. C. 
Smith, of Halifax, N.S. It was submitted on 
their behalf to the Conciliation Board that 
this request had been prompted by various 
grievances in regard to wages and hours of 
labour, that the lack of a union of employees 
to bring forward such grievances had pre- 
vented them from being clearly understood 
and promptly adjusted, and that there was 
no reasons why the advantage of collective 
bargaining conceded to employers elsewhere 
should be withheld in this case. 


The Canadian National Railways declined 
to agree, on the ground that the proposed 
schedule—copied, in the main, from an exist- 
ing agreement between the Company and its 
employees on land—was inapplicable to the 
crew of a ship. It took no account of such 
special circumstances as, for example, the 
hazard of wind and weather, of ice and fog 
which might make a rigid eight-hour day 
rule lead at times to great inconvenience and 
even danger. The Company further objected 
that the disciplinary powers of the Master 
of the ship, and his discretionary rights in an 
emergency, should not be disturbed by any 
hard and fast agreement, and that an 
attempted agrement on such matters might 
easily conflict with marine law. Finally, the 
Company declined to accept Mr. W. C. Smith, 
of Halifax, N.S., as representative of the 
crew, not on any personal ground, but be- 
cause he was an official of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, whose 
proper concern, they argued, is with land 
workers only. It was impossible, in the 
Company‘s view, to admit interference by 
any such organization in adjusting relations 
with the crew of this car-ferry. However, no 
objection would be made on their part to 
meeting in conference such representatives 
as the crew might select from men in actual 
service on the “SS. P. EF. Island.” 


After eight sittings and various individual 
conferences, and having heard representations 
on both sides (as set forth in the accompany- 
ing record) the Board judged it best to draw 
up an interim report. Considering first the 
questions of organization and representation, 
the Board was able to decide unanimously 
on its recommendations. It seemed in the 
general interest to issue these and immedi- 
ately adjourn, that the parties might have an 
opportunity to act upon them in drawing 
up together a schedule of wages and working 
conditions which the Board might consider 
at a later date. 


The general conclusions reached unani- 
mously by the Board are the following: 


(1) That there is need to establish a chan- 
nel of communication through which em- 
ployees on the car-ferry may bring grievances 
promptly to the Company’s notice; that this 
would be valuable not only to the crew for 
rectifying real hardships, but also to the 
Company for disposing of hardships which 
are imaginary; and that the best means of 
such communication would be provided, here 
as elsewhere, by a union of employees choos- 


ing representatives to negotiate and deal on 
their behalf. 


(2) That the Company was justified in 
objecting to the schedule proposed by the 
employees last November, because it took 
insufficient note of the special features that 
distinguish the ferry service between Cape 
Tormentine and Borden. 

(3) That, without delay, a new agreement 
should be drawn up, to be signed by the 
Company on the one side and on the other 
side by members of the crew authorized by 
the crew as a whole to sign on its behalf. 
That this agreement, besides specifying rates 
of pay and regulations of labour in normal 
circumstances, should include also a clause 
relating to the special risks and abnormal 
sailing conditions from time to time incident 
to this service. It should make clear that 
nothing in the agreement shall be so inter- 
preted as to conflict with marine law and 
custom in exceptional circumstances of 
climate and weather, or to interfere with the 
captain’s discretionary power to suspend 
ordinary regulations and impose such excep- 
tional discipline as he thinks fit at a time 
of emergency. 


(4) That the employees should be free 
to appoint any spokesman or negotiator they 
may choose to represent them in settling 
the terms of agreement; and that if they 
select Mr. W. C. Smith as personally best 
qualified for this, no insuperable objection 
should be taken to him by the Company on 
the ground of his official status in the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

(5) That the parties in this dispute, if the 
above recommendations are accepted by them, 
should without delay meet to negotiate a 
schedule, and should communicate its terms, 
or any outstanding points of difference, as 
soon as practicable to the Chairman of this 
Conciliation Board. 


The Board takes much pleasure in being 
able to intimate to the Minister, not only 
that this interim report is made unanimously, 
but also that the parties to the dispute have 
agreed to accept its recommendations on the 
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points of principle, and to proceed at once 
with carrying them into effect. Further, the 
Board has to express its appreciation of the 
spirit of good will and mutual sympathy 
shown on both sides, which contributed so 
much to the success of this conciliation, and 
gives such promise that the settlement will 
endure. 


The Board adjourned on Thursday, 10th 
July, 1930, to meet again at Halifax, NS., on 
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Tuesday, July 22, for reception and considera- 
tion of the proposed schedule. 


(Sgd.) Hersert L. Stewart, 
Chairman 
(Sgd) J. L. CoHeEn, 
” JAMES FRIEL, 
Members of Board. 
Moncton, N.B., 
10th July, 1930. 


Reports of Board in Dispute Between the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Limited, and the Vancouver and District Waterfront 


Workers’ Association. 


Mention was made in the July issue of the 
Lasour Gazette of the receipt of an interim 
report from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in connection with 
the dispute between the longshoremen at Van- 
couver, as represented by the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association, and 
the employers as represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia. During the 
month a supplementary report was submitted 
and the final report of the Board was received 
in the Department on August 9. The dispute 
arose out of the employees’ request for in- 
creased compensation and the employers’ de- 
sire to have the working conditions adjusted 
in certain respects. The personnel of the 
Board was as follows: Mr. J. B. Thomson, of 
Vancouver, B.C., Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Messrs. J. E. Hall and R. B. W. 
Pirie, both of Vancouver, B.C., nominated by 
the employers and employees, respectively. 
The texts of the interim, supplementary and 
final reports follow:— 


Interim Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
Dispute between the Vancouver and Dis- 
trict Waterfront Workers’ Association and 
the Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia Limited. 


Introductory 


Application having been made, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act, by the Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
on 19th April, 1930, for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, and 
a statement in reply having been transmitted 
by the Shipping Federation of British Colum- 


bia Limited to the Registrar on 20th May, 
1930, a Board was duly established, consisting 
of the following :— 
J. B. THOMSON, 
Chairman. 
R. B, W. Pirie, 
Nominee of Association. 
J. E. HA, 
Nominee of Federation. 


The Board held fifteen sittings, commencing 
on 4th June, 1930, and continuing until 19th 
June, 1930, in the course of which numerous 
witnesses testified and a large volume of docu- 
mentary and statistical evidence was sub- 
mitted. 

After careful consideration thereof the Board 
unanimously finds as follows:— 

1. That the agreement covering wage rates 
and working conditions which expired on De- 
cember 1, 1929, should be renewed with the 
following alterations. 

From the evidence it is agreed by both 
parties that the formation of the Federation 
and the Association has been distinctly bene- 
ficial not only to the parties themselves but 
also to the City and Port of Vancouver, and 
that the agreement made between them on Ist 
December, 1924, setting forth the working 
arrangements between the parties and having 
appended thereto a wage schedule, rules and 
working conditions, has been, on the whole, 
and as modified from time to time, very satis- 
factory to all concerned from the time it was 
entered into to the date of expiration. 

Among the beneficial results accruing from 
this agreement are the following :— 


(a) Co-operation and harmony between em- 
ployer and employees; 

(b) Guarantee to workers of employment; 

(c) More satisfied and more efficient em- 
ployees with increased earning power, by 
reason of such guarantee, tending to 
produce a much better type of worker 
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and citizen than when work is casual 
and uncertain ; 
(d) Greater honesty with consequent reduc- 


tion of pilfering, damage and destruction 
of cargo, making Vancouver the model 
port of the Pacific Coast, and an attrac- 
tive and satisfactory one to shipping 
interests, exporters and importers, re- 
dounding to the benefit not only of the 
City of Vancouver as a whole but also 
to Western Canada. 


The Board feels that it has no-power to 
direct that an agreement be entered into, but 
it also feels that it would be delinquent in its 
duty if it failed to point out how highly 
desirable it is in the interests of all concerned 
that a just and fair agreement along the lines 
of the existing one be entered into, especially 
as a clause similar to clause 14 of the existing 
agreement (see Exhibit 2, Schedule 1) will 
adequately protect both parties against any 
hardship which might result to either under 
such an agreement, due to unforeseen happen- 
ings or changed circumstances. 


A. That an increase in wages be allowed 
to longshoremen engaged on ships (for load- 
ing and unloading vessels) of 3 cents per 
hour and an increase of 2 cents per hour to 
men working on the dock for loading and 
unloading ships. At present the wage rates 
are 87 cents and 83 cents, respectively. _ 


The reasons therefor being set forth in the 
submission of the Association (see Exhibit 1, 
page 3), namely :— 

(a) Increased cost of Living. 

(b) Increased Hazard of Work. 

(c) Present Basic Wage being less than that 

of other Pacific Ports. 


Evidence was submitted by the Association, 
based on figures taken from the lLaxsour 
Gazette for April, 1930, page 457 (see Ex- 
hibit 3), and a comparison is made between 
the cost of living figures for the month of 
March in each year from 1924 to 1930, in- 
clusive. This, in the opinion of the Board, 
does not constitute nearly as sound a basis 
of determination as do the figures given by 
the Federation in Exhibit 17, which show cost 
of living as follows:— 


1924... .» $21 91 
LOG fe eae 22 16 
1927-8... 22 47 
1928-9... ie 22 85 


It has been brought out in evivdence that, 
as the result of negotiations between the 
Federation and the Association during the life 
of the existing agreement, advances in wages 


had been granted on two occasions, totalling 
seven cents per hour to ship men and four 
cents per hour to dock men, as compared with 
the 1924 rates. 

Major Crombie for the Federation, in an- 
swer to Mr. Pirie (see transcript of his evi- 
dence, page 9) stated that the average hours 
of labour for a period of 365 days was 5:32 
hours per day in 1929. This shows clearly to 
the Board that the increase in wages already 
granted more than mects the increased cost 
of living. 

To be specific :— 

5:32 hours per day at 

7 cents increases .. 37°42 cents per day 

Cost of living in- 


crease over 1925.. 19-5 cents per day 


Further, it appears to the Board from an 
examination of the figures compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (not submitted 
in evidence by either party) that the present 
cost of living figures show a tendency to a 
further decline, the wholesale commodity 
prices for May, 1930, being 89-9 as compared 
with 91-7 for March, 1930. A general index 
shows this to be the lowest since 1916, while 
the wholesale consumer division shows a sub- 
stantial decline for each month of 1930. It is, 
therefore, certain that drastic reductions may 
be expected in retail prices. Some lines have 
already declined 10 per cent, and the prices 
of eleven staples, as per the figures of the 
Canadian Grocers, show a decline of 12 per 
cent. These facts, while not given in the 
evidence, are common knowledge, and have a 
distinct bearing on the case. 

The Board, therefore, can see no justification 
for an advance in wages, either from the evi- 
dence submitted by the Association, or from 
other facts which could be applied as an indi- 
cation of present cost of living. 

The second reason submitted by the Asso- 
ciation for an increase in wages in Increased 
Hazard of Work. The evidence given by both 
parties in this respect is in full agreement, 
that the occupation is one in which the 
hazard is greater than in the majority of work- 
ing activities. The Board, however, is not 
called upon to deal with the hazard of this 
occupation as opposed to that of other occu- 
pations, but rather with the question of in- 
creased hazard in that particular occupation 
when compared with 1924 and 1928. The evi- 
dence of the Association, which is fairly well 
set forth in Exhibits 4, 4a, being extracts from 
the Reports of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, is not, in the opinion of the Board, 
fair and conclusive ground for determination, 
for the reason that the relation between acci- 
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dents of a severe character and the number 
of men employed is not reliably ascertainable, 
so that the loss of earning power per man 
employed at different times is of a very vague 
and indeterminate character. The evidence of 
the Federation, as per Exhibit 23, submitted 
by Major Crombie, indicates an increase in 
accidents of from 3 days to 6 weeks severity 
of 24-7 per cent in 1929 over that of 1927. 


The figures given in said Exhibit 23 are:— 


$920. Shee? 243 
L920 axetiy st 303 


On the other hand, a decline of 26-8 per 
cent is shown. by the same Exhibit in acci- 
dents of a severity measured by 6 weeks to 
6 months incapacitation, the figures being :— 

MO 7 eae es tte aoe, Ss eg OO 
LOO akelh. sorht eel ob cstiei al 


The Board considers that it is only fair to 
point out that the number of men actually 
despatched has also increased from 232,488 in 
1927, to 247,828 in 1929, an increase of about 
6°6 per cent over 1927. 


It is to be noted, also, that the statistics 
presented by the Association (see Exhibit 1, 
page 4, “b’”) are for the Province of British 
Columbia as a whole, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board not segregating Vancouver 
from the rest of the province, while the figures 
submitted by the Federation apply only to 
Vancouver, the subject matter under con- 
sideration. 

Exhibit. 24 indicates that in 1927, 0-132 
per cent or 1°32 per thousand of men 
despatched sustained compensable accidents, 
while in 1929, 0°188 per cent or 1°38 per 
thousand suffered similarly, an increase of 
0:006 per cent or 0°06 per thousand men 
despatched for 1929 over 1927. This can 
hardly be regarded as material ground for in- 
creased wages. 

In order to ensure that no available evi- 
dence material to the case should be over- 
looked, the Chairman of the Board obtained 
from Mr. Winn, Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, a letter dated 12th June, 
1930, which was placed in evidence as Exhibit 
38. This letter discloses the following :— 


Cost Rates 
19064 AO. S4 6-50% 
1Gze Bey 5° 25% 
1GZS 8 OP 6-00% 
Ae eee A 6-00% 


From these figures it again appears to the 
Board that the increased wages granted as the 
result of negotiation very adequately takes 


care of the increased hazard and, in fact, none 
of the figures presented as to increased hazard 
indicates otherwise. 

A great deal of time was spent by the 
Board in listening to cross-examination on 
hazard and the Board would point out that, 
by the employment of a safety engineer, the 
Federation has gone a long way towards en- 
suring safety for the worker and to have its 
members adopt a safety-first policy. 


The transcribed evidence of Mr. Burgess, 


‘witness for the Association, clearly indicates 


that the old type of ship is passing out of the 
picture and has been replaced by newer ships, 
the machinery of which is most modern and 
much safer, with consequent less hazard to the 
worker. His evidence (see pages 9 and 15 of 
the transcription thereof) stresses his firm con- 
viction that hazard is created by longer hours 
of work, which tends to take from the workers 
the ideal efficiency and alertness which, in the 
opinion of the Board, they otherwise should 
have. It is the view of the Board that this 
hazard situation might better be improved and 
minimized by an attempt to decrease the 
hours of work than by putting a premium on 
longer hours by payment of overtime rates of 
wages. 

Dealing with the third reason advanced by 
the Association as set forth in section C (see 
Exhibit 1, page 4) namely, that the present 
basic wage is less than that of other Pacific 
Ports. While the Board notes from page 5 
of the same Exhibit that 3 cents per hour 
less for Ship Work and 7 cents per hour less 
for Dock Work is paid in Vancouver than in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and San Francisco, 
which assertion is borne out by Exhibits 6, 
7, 8 and 9, the Board feels so many other 
factors may enter into ‘the determination 
of wage rates at these Ports, such as higher 
cost of living, a lower average: of available 
work per day, and other considerations, touch- 
ing which no evidence has been presented, 
that the mere fact of a difference in the rate 
of pay, taken by itself, and without evidence 
as to other concomitant circumstances and 
conditions, is not conclusive ground for an 
increase. 

The Board, therefore, finds that on the 
evidence adduced no case has been made out 
for an increase in wages on the reasons ad- 
vanced. 

2. The second submission (see clause “b” 
of the Application) is that the maximum 
hours of labour in any one day shall be 
not more than ten hours, when other mem- 
bers of the Association are available. 


It has been brought out clearly in the 
evidence of the witnesses for the Association 
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that the reasons underlying this submission 
were twofold, namely :— 

(a) To attain a fair distribution of work 
among the Association’s members; and 


(b) To reduce hazard by the elimination 
of long hours of labour. 


It seems necessary to point out at the be- 
ginning that the question before the Board 
is not what is commonly termed “a ten hours’ 
day.” At present the standard day is one of 
eight hours, and there is no indication of a 
disposition on either side to make any change 
in that respect. The real point at issue is 
a desire on the part of the Association to 
limit a maximum of ten hours the duration 
of any one day’s work. That being so, it 
is not at all clear to the Board what bearing, 
if any, Exhibit 10, page 383, has on the ques- 
tion. At present, thirteen hours is the 
maximum agreed upon. The Association’s 
claim is that a ten hours’ maximum would 
work to better advantage, and would attain 
the desired results, and could be brought into 
effect without hurt to the Federation by 
modifying the Rules and Working Conditions 
in such manner as might be found necessary 
to safeguard the Federation against incurring 
“Penalty” rates of pay. It has been con- 
tended by the Federation that the adoption 
of a ten hours’ maximum would result in loss 
of gear and in efficiency of work, due to hav- 
ing to change men more frequently, and to 
having to break into the third shift. At 
present, a shift consists of four hours, and 
ten hours would be the equivalent of two 
and one-half shifts. 

The evidence of Captain Edmund Aikman, 
General Superintendent of the Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Limited, and of Major Crombie 
(see transcript of his evidence of 10th June, 
1930, pages 26-31) shows very clearly the objec- 
tions of the Federation, but, after giving every 
consideration to this evidence, it is the belief 
of the Board that the argument alvanced by 
both parties to this dispute tends to show 
that the lesser hours of work would bring 
about higher efficiency and reduction of hazard, 
and would realize the expressed aim of the 
Association to attain a fairer distribution of 
work and more equitable earning opportunity 
among its members. 

The Board is satisfied from the evidence sub- 
mitted that the ideal working day is not more 
than eight hours, and that the Federation 
should endeavour to have all its members 
recognize this and be governed accordingly. 
The Board feels, also, that the adoption of a 
ten hour maximum per day should at least 
be given a fair trial for a period, as there 
does not appear to be evidence of sufficient 
weight to the contrary, nor to justify the 
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continuance of the present thirteen hour max- 
imum per day. It is the opinion of the Board 
that any loss which might accrue to the 
Federation from the changing of men or loss of 
gear would be compensated for by the higher 
efficiency of the men on the job, and the prob- 
able reduction of hazard. 

The third submisison of the Association, as 
per section C of clause 1 in its Application, 
is “That a system of rotation of employment. 
be adopted whereby gangs will receive a more 
equitable distribution of work.” 

The Board visited the Federation Hall on 
Dunlevy Avenue, and observed in practical 
operation the method of selecting and 
despatching men, which considerably clari- 
fied the Board’s conception of the meaning 
of the evidence given on this point by both 
parties. 

It is admitted by the Federation in evi- 
dence that under the present system of selec- 
tion certain of its members have been unfair 
in giving preference to certain gangs. The 
evidence also convinces the Board that the 
Federation has tried to be fair, and to im- 
press on its members the necessity and 
desirability of their dealing fairly with the 
Association in this respect. The problem is 
one not entirely under the control of the 
Federation, which is not in a position in its 
relation to its members to enforce its poli- 
cies and desires, and it is admitted by the 
Federation that a complete solution of the 
difficulty has not been arrived at so far. 
Major Crombie has suggested to the Board 
that certain changes might be made by hav- 
ing employers make written reports to the 
Federation in all cases where such employers 
consider they have grounds for complaint or 
dissatisfaction in respect of the work of any 
gang or gangs, so that the Federation would 
be warranted in taking as a working assump- 
tion that all gangs against whom no com- 
plaints were made were prima facie accept- 
able to the employers. 

The Board takes the view that the pro- 
cedure, in conjunction with the adoption of a 
maximum working day of ten hours—which 
would prevent members of the Association 
who had already worked ten hours from being 
eligible so frequently—would go a long way to 
mitigate or remove the grievance of the 
Association as to “preferred gangs.” 


Mr. Macaulay, testifying on behalf of the 
Association, admitted that some men are more 
efficient than others, in the work of long- 
shoreing. This is true in all walks of life. 
The gangs, being composed of individuals. 
who are by no means of uniform capacity 
and ability, must inevitably in some measure 
differ from each other as to the character and 
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class of work performed. For illustration: 
On the Board’s visit to the Federation Hall, 
it was observed that automobiles of many 
different makes were used by the workers. 
Each man has his own idea as to what car 
will give him the best service, and it is his 
unrestricted privilege to buy the one he pre- 
fers. The same principle should be applied 
when considering the right of an employer to 
engage his men. 

The Board finds that the solution of this 
problem is not to be found in the adoption of 
a rotation system, nor in any attempt to 
compel employers to engage men who, in 
their opinion, are not the most suitable for 
their requirements. It is one thing for em- 
ployers to recognize an Association or Union, 
and to confine their source of labour supply 
to members of such Association. It is 
another and a very different thing to ask 
employers to deprive themselves of the right 
to engage such members of the Association as 
the employers may from time to time consider 
best to meet their needs, and this right the 
Board upholds. 

Subject to the above finding, the Board 
strongly recommends that all posible means 
be employed by the Federation to avoid and 
remedy the abuses which have been admitted 
to have in some instances prevailed in the 
past, and to have its members observe the 
spirit as well as the letter of a working 
arrangement of this kind. 

‘Clause 2 of the application, sections A to F. 
inclusive, is not, accurately speaking, a sub- 
mission of the Association, but is, rather, 
in the nature of objections taken by the Asso- 
ciation to certain proposals of the Federation 
in the direction of modification of the existing 
agreement. In all cases the ground of 
objection is that, in the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation, the changes sought by the Feder- 
ation, if adopted, will result in reduction of the 
earning power of the Association’s members. 

Section A. reads:—‘‘An alteration in the cus- 
tom regarding foreign coastwise vessels wherey 
all vessels sailing beyond Cape Flattery and 
proceeding to the West Coast of the United 
States would be recognized as coast-wise 
shipping.” 

Mr. A. L. Palmer, of the Kingsley Naviga- 
tion Company, testified to the handicap under 
which his company suffered under the present 
definition. Exhibit 32, being a copy of 73 
B, Canada Shiping Act, Masters and Mates, 
Chapter 180, was entered, indicating the very 
wide range of the definition of foreign coast- 
wise shipping within the meaning of that Act. 

The apparent extra cost to that Company, 
as shown by Mr. Lucas in summing up for the 
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Federation, amounted to only some $780 in 
wages, which would be lost to the members 
of the Association by placing the Kingsley. 
Navigation Company under the _ proposed 
changed definition. 

Exhibit 33, being the “report of a Special 
Committee re Definition of a Deep-Sea 
Vessel’, shows that under the proposed new 
definition the Kingsley Navigation Company 
would pay less than at present for wages in 
handling cargo. 

The Board is of opinion that the definition 
of foreign coastwise shipping contained in the 
Canada Shipping Act (Exhibit 32) covers alto- 
gether too wide a range of shipping routes to 
be considered as material evidence bearing on 
the point in dispute. 

The Board is satisfied that Mr. Palmer’s evi- 
dence does not show in a sufficiently conclusive 
manner justification for the Federation’s re- 
quest to extend to Californian Ports the defini- 
tion of coastwise shipping, and that the extra 
wage cost to the Kingsley Navigation Com- 
pany does not appear to be a very serious 
handicap to any shipping company, nor to be 
of sufficient importance to warrant the Feder- 
ation to seek to alter an agreement with the 
Association, an agreement which the evidence 
has shown to have worked, generally speaking, 
to the satisfaction of both parties. The same 
conclusions apply to the evidence shown by 
Exhibit 33, which in the opinion of the Board, 
constitutes no adequate ground for change. 
It is apparent to the Board that cargo must 
be more carefully stowed when destined to 
points south of Cape Flattery, and no evidence 
of any considerable weight has been given to 
justify a lesser rate than the present one for 
handling cargo loaded to California Ports. 

On these considerations the Board finds that 
the present definition should stand. 

In section B of Clause 2 of the Application, 
objection is taken to the Federation’s sugges- 
tion for “An amendment to the clause ‘Wait- 
ing Time’, which would cause a substantial 
reduction in those rates”, meaning the rates of 
pay for “Waiting Time.” 

Similar objection is taken to section C. of 
Clause 2, for “An amendment to the clause 
‘Suspended Time’, which would result in the 
employees’ earnings being substantially re- 
duced.” 

In dealing with “ Waiting Time”, it is neces- 
sary to make clear that “ Waiting Time” is an 
entirely new definition introduced into the 
proposed new “ Rules, Working Conditions and 
Schedule of Wages” put in by the Federation 
as Schedule 3 appended to Exhibit 2. The ex- 
isting “ Wage Schedule, Rules and Working 
Conditions” (See Schedule 2, appended to Ex- 
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hibit 2) contains nothing which quite corre- 
sponds, so that “ Waiting Time” is not, strictly 
speaking, an amendment to something now 
existing, but is, rather, a new term sought by 
the Federation to be introduced as a con- 
venient expression to denote a condition in 
regard to which the existing Rules were silent, 
unless by vague and uncertain implication. 
The nearest implied reference in the existing 
Rules to ‘“ Waiting Time” is to be found in 
-Clause 6 under the heading “Stand-by Time”, 
and nothing is expressly contained therein 
which meets the circumstances sought to be 
dealth with. 

In order to make clear the distinction—and 
it is a very important one—it is desirable to 
set in contrast the existing definition of 
“Stand-by Time” (Schedule 2 to Exhibit 2) 
with the definitions of “Stand-by Time” and 
“Waiting Time” given in Clauses 11 and 12 
respectively of the proposed new Rules 
(Schedule 3 to Exhibit 2) as follows:— 


Schedule 2 to Exhibit 2 (Existing Rules). 

Clause 6. Stand-by Time: When men are 
ordered for definite time and place and report 
ready for work, and no work is provided, but 
instead men are released, the following will 
apply. ... 


Schedule 3 to Exhibit 2 (proposed New 
Rules), 

Clause 11. Stand-by Time: Stand-by Time 
applies when men are definitely ordered for 
work and no work is provided and men are 
released... . 

Clause 12. Waiting Time: Waiting Time 
applies when men have been definitely ordered 
for work and have been despatched to work 
and/or report direct to the job and are wait- 
ing for the work to commence and are eventu- 
ally put to work. ... 

From the above it will be seen that “ Stand- 
by Time” as defined in the Existing Rules 
(Clause 6) and “Stand-by Time ” as defined in 
the proposed New Rules (Clause 11) are, 
in effect identical, each providing for the con- 
tingency of men being definitely ordered for 
work, no work provided, and men eventually 
released. 

The new expression “ Waiting Time ” (Clause 
12) provides for the treatment of men who 
have been definitely ordered for work, 
despatched to work and/or report direct to 
the job, and, after waiting for work to com- 
mence, are eventually put to work. 

The essential difference is in the eventual 
happening. In the proposed new “Stand-by 
Time” no work is provided and the men are 
released. In the proposed new “ Waiting 
Time” work is provided (at a later time than 
anticipated), and the men are put to work, 


It is quite apparent that the existing Rules 
are defective in making no explicit provision 
for “Waiting Time,” and that the proposed 
new Rules, have, at least, the advantage—to 
all concerned—of recognizing and dealing 
plainly and explicitly with what is doubtless 
a frequent occurrence. Dealing first with 
“Stand-by Time” as defined in the proposed 
new Rules:— 

Under the existing Rules “Stand-by Time ” 
during normal working hours has to be paid 
for at approximately one-half normal pay. 
(See section A of Clause 6). Under the pro- 
posed new Rules “Stand-by Time” during 
normal working hours will be paid for in full. 
(See section B of Clause 2). 

The provisions of the existing Rules (sec- 
tions B and C of Clause 6) for the payment 
of “Stand-by Time ” outside of normal work- 
ing hours seem to be very unsatisfactory 
and capable of being interpreted and applied 
unfairly in practice. For example, Clause B 
provides that “If released between 5 p.m. and 
1 am. and 7 am. and 8 a.m, two hours’ time 
allowed,” while an over-riding sentence, appli- 
cable to clauses A, B and C, alike, states that 
“The rate of pay is straight or overtime as 
the case may be.” Under the provisions of 
Clause B a man might conceivably be held on 
“Stand-by Time” from 5 p.m. until 12.59 a.m. 
—a period of seven overtime hours—and yet 
paid only two overtime hours. Sections A to 
E inclusive of Clause 11 of the proposed new 
Rules are clear and explicit, except that the 
meaning of section D might be better ex- 
pressed if the beginning thereof were modified 
to read, “If released after 1 a.m. and before 
7am... . On the whole, these provisions in 
the proposed new Rules give the men more 
generous treatment than those of the existing 
Rules, and have a marked advantage in being 
free from ambiguity, uncertainty of inier- 
pretation and application. 

Under the provisions of Section E of Clause 
6 of the existing Rules, when men were picked 
on Sunday or Holidays, payment was at one- 
half overtime rate from the time of picking 
until they are released or start work. Over- 
time being the equivalent of time-and-half, 
one-half thereof is the equivalent of three- 
quarters straight or normal time. While no 
special provision is made in the proposed new 
Rules for “Stand-by Time” on Sundays and 
Holidays (except in Section E of Clause 11, 
which provides for payment when men are re- 
leased between 7 a.m. to at or before 8 a.m.)., 
the provision of sections C to E inclusive really 
attain the same end, and even better, by speci- 
fying “ Full overtime ” rates of pay. 

A careful examination of the wording of 
section E of Clause 11 of the proposed new 
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Rules reveals to the Board a possible source 
of trouble in construing the same. The section 
reads :— 

E. “If released between the hours of 7 a.m. 
and at or before 8 a.m., one hour overtime and 
one hour straight time (clause .. page ..) to 
be allowed... .” 

Now a man may have earned standby time 
from say 4 a.m. to 7.30 a.m., that is, 3 hours 
at overtime rate and half-an-hour (presum- 
ably) at straight time rate, but because of 
the fact of his having been released at 7.30 
a.m., a literal application of the terms of sec- 
tion E as it stands might yield him only one 
hour overtime and one hour straight time, 
which, clearly, is not the intention. The 
Board suggests that, to make the meaning and 
application clear, this section should be altered 
to read :— 

K. “If released between the hours of 7 
a.m. and at or before 8 a.m. one hour overtime 
and one hour straight time be allowed for 
this period, in addition to any standby time 
earned prior to 7 a.m.” 

The Board suggests that the word “when ” 
might advantageously be substituted for the 
word “If” in all these sections, thus stating 
definitely what has to occur to make the clause 
effective. 

The Board finds from the evidence that there 
is a real necessity to amend the existing Rules 
as to “Stand-by Time” (Clause 6, sections 
A to F inclusive), by reason of the very evi- 
dent ambiguity and uncertainty in the inter- 
pretation and application thereof, and concurs 
with the Federation’s desire to substitute there- 
for the proposed new Rules (Clause 11, Sec- 
tions A to E inclusive), which are not only 
lucid and explicit (when the modifications 
above suggested are givem effect to), but are 
not designed nor calculated to adversely ef- 
fect the earning power of the members of the 
Association. We come now to the considera- 
tion of “Waiting Time” (Clause 12, sections 
A and B of the proposed new Rules). 

We have already seen that the existing 
Rules seem to contain nothing which properly 
or clearly covers the happenings described 
under this definition, which is quite a new, 
but obviously a very necessary one. It seems 
to be quite clear that the intention of the 
Federation is to pay for “ Waiting Time” as 
defined in clause 12 at one-half of the normal 
or overtime rate, whichever is applicable to 
the particular day (normal working day, Sun- 
days or Holidays) or hours of the day (normal 
8 am. to 5 p.m., all other hours being over- 
time hours) in which the “ Waiting Time ” 
occurs. If this is the intention, the Board 
thinks that section A of Clause 12 in the pro- 
posed new Rules would be made clearer and 
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free from possible misconstruction if the 
words “Whether on week-days, Sundays or 
Holidays” were deleted. They seem to serve 
no useful purpose, but, on the contrary, tend 
to make uncertain the interpretation and ap- 
plication of this section. 


Under the existing Rules, where there was 
no clear-cut distinction between ‘“ Stand-by 
Time” and “ Waiting Time,” and where un- 
certainty and ambiguity prevailed, to the 
constant anoyance of all concerned, the mem- 
bers of the Association may have enjoyed 
better remuneration for “Waiting Time” than 
the one-half of normal or overtime pay (as 
the case may be) provided in the proposed 
new Rules. The Board feels that there is 
considerable doubt if this is so, and the evi- 
dence submitted does not prove that the 
adoption of this clause will mean less wages 
to the men. The evidence of Major Crombie, 
transcript page 46, clearly indicates that it is 
practically impossible, until the change has 
been tried for a period, to determine how it 
will affect the workers. His testimony con- 
tained in transcript pages 47-51 shows forcibly 
the difficulty and troubles encountered in 
interpreting and applying the existing Rules 
as to “Suspended Time,” which had to apply 
as far as it could be to “Waiting Time,” 
and the abuses and loss to the members of 
the Association in some instances, and to the 
members of the Federation in others, result- 
ing therefrom, and for which neither the 
Federation nor the Association could be 
blamed. The final submission of the Associa- 
tion (Exhibit 39, page 4) admits the sincerity 
of the Federation in its assurance to the 
Board that the motive underlying its desire 
to introduce this new clause, “waiting time” 
is to clear up an ambiguous and unsatisfactory 
situation, and not to reduce the earning power 
of the men. 


The Board does not ignore the submission 
of the Association (Exhibit 21, pages 1 B.) 
in which it is pointed out that under the exist- 
ing Rules whereby “Waiting Time” was not 
distinguished from “Stand-by Time,” the men 
were paid one-half straight time but full over- 
time, and that it is now proposed to pay one- 
half straight time and one-half overtime, 
which evidently will mean a loss to the men 
of one-half overtime. It feels, however, that, 
even so, the Federation is not unfair in desir- 
ing to pay only one-half instead of full over- 
time for “Waiting Time.” The men lose no 
work on this account, the work being merely 
deferred and still remaining to be done, while 
the employers can have no possible interest in 
deferring work, if it can be avoided. 
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On the whole, the Board approves of the 
suggested change as being in the best interest 
of both parties when everything is taken into 
account. 


The next question in dispute is that of 
“Suspended Time.” The Federation desires 
to modify the existing Rules (Clause res 
Schedule 2, Exhibit 2) in manner set forth in 
Clause 13, sections A, B and C of the proposed 
new Rules (Schedule 3, Exhibit 2). The 
essential change desired here is that, whereas 
at present one hour’s suspended time carries 
no pay when the cause of suspension is shift- 
ing ship, under the proposed new Rules other 
two causes are added, namely, “weather con- 
ditions, or switching cars.” It is contended 
by the Association (Exhibit 21, page 2 E.) that 
these provisions as set forth in section B. of 
Clause 13 of the proposed new Rules are 
capable of great abuse, in so far as by taking 
advantage of the provisions as to “weather 
conditions” the Federation might suspend 
work which had commenced only say one hour 
ago; hold men for one hour without pay, re- 
commence work thereafter for any period, 
however short, again suspend work and hold 

men for another hour without pay, and so 
' continue throughout the day. 


This would, clearly, be most unjust, and 
operate strongly to the disadvantage of the 
men, and the Board feels sure that no such 
procedure is for a moment contemplated by 
the Federation. After careful consideration 
of the clause in question, the Board suggests 
that, in order to remove any possible mis- 
conception or abuse, the real spirit and intent 
be made clearer. As the Board understands 
the intention, “Suspended Time” can occur 
only during normal working hours, that is 
from 8 am. to 5 pm. on ordinary working 
days, and that it is absolutely excluded dur- 
ing overtime hours, Sundays and Holidays. It 
also construes section B. of Clause 13 of the 
proposed new Rules—and section B. appears 
to be the crux of the whole question—as 
meaning that not more than one hour of Sus- 
pended Time without pay is expected in any 
one normal day, that is, between the hours 
of 8 am. to 5 p.m. in any ordinary working 
day. If so, the Board suggests that an addi- 
tion to the definition of “Suspended Time” 
be made along the following lines, namely :— 

“Suspended Time” can occur only between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on ordinary 
working days, and is expressly excluded from 
overtime hours on such days and from Sun- 
days and holidays, which are deemed to be 
overtime hours.” 


Section B could also be clarified by adding 
thereto :— 

“Not more than one hour of ‘Suspended 
Time’ without pay shall occur in any one 
day.” 

The Board views sympathetically the Fed- 
eration’s natural desire to broaden the prob- 
able causes of “Suspended Time” so as to 
include “Weather conditions and Switching 
cars”? as well as “Shifting Ship,” all of which 
are occurrences beyond the control of the 
Federation whose members should not justly 
be the sole loser by reason of such. 

On the other hand, the Association members 
have a right to be protected against possible 
abuses due to lack of clarity in expressing the 
Federation’s intention. 

Accordingly, the Board is unanimous in 
approving the changes suggested by the Fed- 
eration as to “Suspended Time”, subject to 
the addition in the interests of clarity here- 
inbefore outlined. . 

The alterations sought by the Federation 
under the heading of “Special Commodities” 
(Clause 14 of Schedule 3 to Exhibit 2), are 
entirely in the nature of correction of an 
arithmetical error in the existing Rules 
(Schedule 2 to Exhibit 2, pages 6 and 7, 
Columns 7 and 8). The error is admitted by 
the Association, which agrees to ‘the suggested 
change. (See Exhibit 21, page 2 D). The 
Board, therefore, concurs with both parties 
that the alterations be adopted. 

In Section E. of Clause 2 of the Applica- 
tion, objection is taken by the Association 
to a proposal of the Federation to secure :— 

E. “An amendment to the clause ‘selecting 
hours’ which would result in the employees’ 
earnings being reduced.” 

The point in dispute under this head is 
obscure until a careful comparison is made 
between the provisions of the existing Rules 
and the proposed new Rules. The following 
extracts from the existing Rules will eluci- 
date the contentious matter (see Schedule 2 
to Exhibit 3): 

Clause 5, Picking: (Foot of Page 5) 

“For work commencing at any time after 
8 am. on a Sunday or holiday, men will be 
picked at 8 am. 1 pm., or 5 p.m., as the 
case may be, and stand-by time shall be paid 
under Clause E, page 9.” 

Clause 6, Stand-by Time: 

E. “When men are picked on Sundays or 
holidays, they shall be paid half overtime 
rate from the time of picking until they are 
released or start work.” 

The following is an extract from Clause 21 
of the proposed new Rules:— 

21. Selecting Hours—Dock Work: 

“Foremen will be in the Despatching Hall 
at hours specified below to select men, .. .” 
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B. Sundays and Holidays: 


8 am. for work commencing after 8 a.m. 
‘and before 1 p.m. 

12.15 p.m. for work commencing on or after 
1 p.m. and before 5 p.m. 

4.15 p.m. for work commencing on or after 
5 p.m. and up to 7 a.m. the following morn- 
ing.” 

It will be seen that under the existing rules 
when men are picked on Sundays or holidays 
half overtime rate is paid from the time 
of picking until the men are released or start 
work. Under the proposed new rules nothing 
whatever is payable for any time elapsing 
between the hour of picking (on Sundays or 
holidays) and the time of starting work. 
Thus, men could be picked at say 8 a.m. 
and not start work until 12.59 p.m.—a period 
of five hours—and receive no pay. Mani- 
festly, it 1s proposed to deprive the men of 
earning power which, rightly or wrongly, they 
now enjoy. 

The evidence of Major Crombie as 
recorded on pages 54 to 58 of the transcript 


throws much illumination on the point of. 


view of the Federation. In particular, on 
page 55, his testimony is that during the 
negotiations the Federation offered to pay 
“Waiting Time,” which provides for one-half 
of straight time or overtime, as the case may 
be. On Sundays and holidays this would, of 
course, be one-half of overtime rate. Inas- 
much as the definition of “ Waiting Time” 
given in Clause 12 of Schedule 3 to Exhibit 
2 reads: “ Waiting Time applies when men 
have been definitely ordered for work and 
have been despatched to work. ... . pale vis 
more than doubtful if this clause would be 
deemed to apply to the conditions above 
stated, and it seems to the Board that if it 
is the intention of the Federation to pay for 
the time elapsing between picking and start- 
ing work on Sundays and hokdays, then 
section E. of Clause 6 of the existing Rules 
should be added as a footnote to section B 
of Clause 21 in the proposed new Rules, so 
as to leave no doubt as to what is intended. 


Major Crombie’s evidence already referred 
to, makes it quite clear that the Federation 
aims at ultimately abolishing the picking 
system on Sundays and holidays at least, if 
not altogether. By the formation of ship 
gangs this has already been accomplished 
in the case of ship workers, and has much 
to recommend it from the standpoint of both 
the Federation and the Association. The 
picking system now applies to dock workers 
only, and the Federation, very naturally, 
desire to bring the gang system into force 
for dock workers also. No evidence has been 
submitted to the Board as to whether or not 
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there are any serious difficulties in so doing, 
but on the face of it it seems possible that 
such a plan could be evolved and made to 
work satisfactorily. However, until this is 
an accomplished fact, or until some scheme 
is brought into force to obviate the necessity 
of men having to attend at the Hall at 
selecting hours in the hope of being selected, 
and to wait more hours between the time of 
picking (or “selecting,” to use the new term), 
and commencing work there appears to the 
Board to be no justification for depriving the 
men of the benefit accrueing to them under 
existing rules, and the Board is unanimous 
in so finding. 

The final section of Clause 2 of the Applica- 
tion is an objection by the Association to a 
proposed amendment sought by the Federa- 
tion, namely :— 

I’. “An amendment to the clause affecting 
transportation and travelling time, which 
would also mean a reduction in wage rates.” 

During the morning session of 10th June, 
1930, the Board listened attentively to state- 
ments made by Mr. Chance, District Assessor 
of North Vancouver, and Mr. T. H. Baird, 
Lumber ‘Manufacturer, North Vancouver. Both 
gentlemen sought to show the Board that their 
particular section of the Harbour was labour- 
ing under a serious handicap, by reason of 
higher charges for stevedoring, brought about, 
they alleged, by the payment of travelling 
time and transportation to longshoremen. For 
instance, they asserted that these extra ex- 
penses increased the cost of lumber to the ex- 
tent of over seven cents per thousand feet 
board measure. 

Captain Baird, of the V. V. Stevedoring 
Company Limited, a witness for the Federa- 
tion, gave evidence as to the additional cost 
to his Company in loading cargo at Barnet 
and other points, due to having to bear travel- 
ling time and transportation of ship and dock 
workers. He testified that the time required to 
reach certain sections of the Port where no 
travelling time or transportation was allowed 
was as much as that absorbed in going to 
non-travelling time points, contrasting the 
Pool Elevator with Barnet. 

The evidence as a whole impressed the 
Board that the time is close to hand, if it 
has not already arrived, when the Port, not- 
withstanding its extensive area and somewhat 
widely-separated docks, must be viewed as a 
unit, in the interests of the community, and 
that no reasonably developed section should 
be placed at any disadvantage as compared 
with another. On the other hand, it has to be 
taken into consideration that, until develop- 
ment is further advanced at some of the out- 
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lying points, access and transportation facilities 
thereto will be and are correspondingly good, 
bad or indifferent. 


There is no doubt that in time, possibly a 
very short time, the Harbour will have to be 
regarded as a purely local area, and that 
travelling time and transportation within its 
boundaries will have to be curtailed if not 
abolished. When this has been said, however, 
due and sympathetic consideration shall be 
given to the position in which the members of 
the Association find themselves in this respect 
in having to carry on work at comparatively 
widely scattered sections, access and facilities 
»f transport to which, while much improved in 
recent years, still leave much to be desired, 
particularly in the way of frequency and con- 
venience. It is quite evident to all concerned 
that out-lying points are not yet sufficiently 
developed to warrant the Association in estab- 
lishing and maintaining branches or affilia- 
tions at such, so the question of travelling 
time and transportation is still something of 
a problem, in regard to which much could 
be said for both sides. 


It is the desire of the Board to face and, if 
possible, to settle amicably, this question now, 
and on such a basis as may be calculated to 
remain undisturbed in principle as the Har- 
bour expands and develops. In searching for 
a basic principle, the Board is unanimous in 
saying that the time absorbed in travelling 
should be regarded as a reliable guide to 
determine where travelling time should be- 
come operative. This leads quite naturally 
to the questions of determination of the start- 
ing point and a fair and just time limit. The 
practice of other and more fully developed 
ports is useful and helpful in this respect, 
although differences in geographical contour 
should not be ignored. Exhibit 6, “Wage 
Scale and Rules of the Port of Seattle,” shows 
that no payment is made to the worker within 
the Harbour, which is defined as “all the 
navigable water within the city limits.” Ex- 
hibit 7, “Wage Scale and Rules of San 
Francisco,” provides for no travelling time 
to the worker so long as the work to be per- 
formed is inside what is termed “the City 
and County of San Francisco.” 


From Exhibit 6, “Wage Scale and Rules of 
Tacoma,” it appears that time in excess of 
half an hour is paid as travelling time. 
Finally Exhibit 9 shows that in Portland no 
travelling time is allowed but transportation 
to Vancouver, Washington and all other points 
outside the city limits. 

Taking all the circumstances into account, 
the Board is unanimous in finding that travel- 
ling time should not apply to points within 
the Harbour which can be reached by avail- 


able public transport in a time not to exceed 
thirty minutes, according to the regular 
schedule, or by other transport provided by 
the Federation, when the time taken is within 
said limit, the starting point to be the nearest 
point of departure (from the Federation Hall) 
of available suitable transportation. Travel- 
ling time and transportation in excess of 
thirty minutes to be allowed in proceeding to 
all points within the Harbour which cannot 
be reached in compliance with the foregoing 
provisions. 

Pursuing the matter a little further, the 
Board is unanimously of the opinion that con- 
sideration might be given by the Federation 
to the question of providing transportation 
or defraying the cost thereof to North Van- 
couver as well as the points named in clause 
25, section A of the proposed new rules. 

The foregoing completes the Board’s findings 
and recommendations in respect of strict ad- 
herence to the actual points in dispute as per 
the submission and evidence made and given. 


The Board has been much impressed with 
the reiterated assurances of the Federation 
that the last-named has no motive or desire 
whatsoever to interfere with or reduce the 
earning power of the workers, and with the 
spirit of moderation, broad-mindedness and 
sincere endeavour to preserve and foster har- 
monious relations which has been shown by 
both the Federation and the Association. The 
Board takes cognizance of the fact that during 
the negotiations which preceded the establish- 
ment of this Board, the Federation gave ample 
evidence of a willingness to deal justly and 
fairly with the Association. 

It is sincerely hoped that this admirable 
spirit will continue and that the general lines 
of possible agreement indicated hereinbefore 
may even yet be developed by further negotia- 
tion, so as to bring about lasting harmony 
and mutual satisfaction. 

A few concluding remarks may not be out 
of place. 

The Port of Vancouver has been fortunate 
in the inception and organization of the 
Federation and the Association, both of which 
are to be congratulated on that attainment, 
and on the peaceful and harmonious manner 
in which, by friendly co-operation, they have 
on the whole so efficiently discharged their 
duties as Trustees in this particular sphere 
of the development and the welfare of the 
Port and City of Vancouver. It is only neces- 
sary to contrast the admirable condition of 
local shipping interests and dock workers to- 
day and for the past five years with the state 
of affairs prior to 1923, to realize the marked 
improvement which has taken place, an im~ 
provement the credit for which must be given. 
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largely, if not almost entirely, to the ex- 
emplary attitude of each Body to the other, 
whereby the Port of Vancouver has enjoyed 
for this comparatively long period industrial 
peace on the Waterfront, to the great benefit 
of all concerned and to the City and Western 
Canada. The highest praise is due to the 
Administrative and Executive Officials of the 
Federation and also to the members of the 
Association, and to their worthy President and 
Secretary who, by their mutual tolerance and 
sympathetic appreciation of each other’s diffi- 
culties, have brought about and maintained 
this happy state of affairs. The Federation 
Administrative Officials have shown admirable 
judgment and have been particularly happy 
in their choice of Major Crombie as their 
Chief Executive, having in him a man with 
the sympathetic touch and understanding dis- 
position to which a body of workers readily 
respond. 

It speaks volumes for the loyalty of the 
members of the Association one to another 
that they seek to equalize, as far as possible, 
the opportunities to work and, while the 
method suggested to attain this end can hardly 
be regarded as practicable at present, there is 
little doubt that, with a continuance of the 
same spirit of good-will and desire to act in 
harmony the Association, by striving con- 
stantly to admit and keep within its ranks 
only the best type of worker, and the Federa- 
tion’s members, by being willing to give every 
good man a chance, will jointly achieve the 
desired end. It is encumbent on the Associa- 
tion to aim at giving the best possible service, 
but it is equally encumbent on the members 
of the Federation to avoid the preference and 
discrimination which at times have occurred 
in the past. The key-note of modern business 
is co-operation and a recognition on the part 
of employer and employee that their interests 
are identical, not in opposition. In a very real 
sense they are partners. On the prosperity and 
success of the one depends the happiness and 
contentment of the other. A Chinese doctor 
is paid just so long as he keeps his patient well. 
When the patient gets sick the doctor’s pay 
stops. The significance of this short story will 
be apparent to the Executives of both bodies. 

The Board canot refrain from expressing its 
keen appreciation of the very evident consider- 
ation of the Federation for the comfort and 
welfare of its employees as indicated by its 
provision of an Employment Hall, equipped 
with shower baths, drying rooms, sanitary con- 
veniences, a lunch room serving meals at rea- 
sonable prices, and a billiard and pool room to 
afford the men opportunity for recreation. 
These things indicate the high conception of 
the Federation of the _ ideal relationship 
between employer and worker. With so many 
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evidences of common understanding existing 
between the two Bodies, it is unconceivable 
that all differences can be not adjusted 
amicably. The Board feels that their services 
will not longer be required but, if such is the 
case, gladly tender the same if it is felt they 
can be of assistance. 

In conclusion, the Board would revert briefly 
to the question of safety and reduction of 
hazard. Longshoring is admittedly one of the 
most hazardous occupations and employers 
and’ workers should co-operate to the fullest 
extent in instituting and constanlty observing 
rules of safety. The Federation has at its 
own expense provided a very efficient Safety 
Engineer who, from all accounts, is an ex- 
ceptionally good man with unlimited energy. 
In a letter dated June 18, 1930, addressed by 
Mr. Winn, Chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, to the Chairman of this 
Board Mr. Winn sets forth that since 1919 his 
Board has endeavoured to have a Tackle In- 
spector, otherwise a Safety Engineer, appoint- 
ed by the Dominion Government (the Har- 
bour being outside the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Government), but without success. 
This Board takes the opportunity to place 
itself on record as endorsing Mr. Winn’s idea, 
and feels that if a Safety Engineer were armed 
with Government authority to enforce suitable 
regulations the hazard to the worker would 
be substantially reduced. This Board now 
transmits Mr. Winn’s letter to the Minister of 
Labour with the request and suggestion that he 
place this letter in the proper hands for what, 
it is hoped, will be favourable consideration. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Jas. B. THomson, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. E. Hatt, Member. 
(Sgd.) R. B. W. Prm, Member. 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Vancouver, B.C., 
June 19, 1980. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 
June 18, 1930. 
JAMES B. THomson, Esq., 
Chairman, Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, 
Vancouver Waterfront Workers, 
Vancouver, 
Re: Tackle Inspector 

Dear Sir:— 

Referring to your telephone conversation to- 
day; we find on looking up our records that 
as far back as 1919 we endeavoured to obtain 
the appointment of a Tackle Inspector for this 
Port. In recent years we have also taken up 
such an appointment with the Vancouver Har- 
bour Commissioners. 

The Board is without jurisdiction to deal 
with such matters as come under the heading of 
Navigation and Shipping, that being distinctly 
a matter over which the Federal Government, 
either through its various Departments or 
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through the Harbour Commission, has sole 
authority. 

It is, we believe, self-apparent that an indi- 
pendent Inspector having to do with the in- 
spection of tackle, equipment and proper light- 
ing and having authority to enforce regulations 
igs the one who should deal with all Accident 
Prevention matters. 

The chief efficacy of such an Inspector 1s 
that he would be an independent arbiter as to 
the means to be used to safeguard the lite 
and limbs of workmen. One cannot get the 
game independence of thought and action from 
an employee that one would expect from an 
independent official. 

We have undertaken to supervise, without 
cost to the Department or Commission making 
the appointment, the work of such an Inspector 
so as to ensure uniformity of direction as well 
as fair treatment to all. We have on. our 
Commission and staff competent engineers who, 
by reason of their accident-prevention experi- 
ence, would be able to hold a firm hand on any 
official so appointed and in this way ensure 
competency. Tnasmuch as our Board is the one 
to collect funds and to pay for disabilities, we 
are naturally more able to keep close super- 
vision over those matters which go to Accident 


Prevention. 


As it is now, a foreign boat may come into | 


the Harbour with defective tackle and equip- 
ment; may employ its own longshoremen, kill 
or maim them and then leave (unless it is 
libelled by the injured workman or his repre- 
sentative) without in any way accounting for 
its casualties, thus leaving the cost to be borne 
by our citizens. The average longshoreman in 
case of serious disability—and I take it we 
would be in much the same position—does not 
think of his legal rights until he feels the 


pinch of need. By that time the ship has 
gone. 

On the other hand, if the boat in question 
employs one of our Stevedoring Companies, 


then the Stevedoring Company and its em- 
ployees are covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and the result is that in event 
of accident the workman is compensated. 

We trust we have covered your inquiry. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) E. S. H. WINN, 
Chairman. 





Supplementary Report 

Supplementary to the findings of the Board 
in the matter of the Industrial Disputes in- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Vancouver and District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association and the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
Limited, the Board: are unanimous in agree- 
ing to amend their finding in respect to 
travelling time as indicated on page 25 of the 
Interim Report of the Board, dated June 25, 
as follows: 

“That the starting place should be from 
the Shipping Federation Hall to the 
place of employment, instead of from 
the nearest point of departure.” 

The Board are also unanimous in agreeing 
that their Interim Report be added to by the 
inclusion of the following clarifying clause 
in respect to payment of overtime: 


“That full time be paid for all time in ex- 
cess of one-half hour spent in travelling 
to or from points inside the harbour 
which come under the definition of 
‘travelling points’ ”. 

The Board are likewise unanimous in agree- 
ing to the inclusion of the folowing definition 
of the arrangement in regard to Travelling 
Time, supplementary to the recommendation 
contained on page 25 of the Interim Report 
of June 25: 

“That to all points where ‘travelling time’ 
applies as defined transportation be 
paid both ways by the Federation”. 

(Sgd.) Jas. B. THompson, Chavrman. 
(Sed.) R. .B. W. Pirie. 
(Sed.) J. EH. Haw. 

July 17, 1930. 





Final Report 


300 PrnpeR Street, WEST, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
August 4, 1930. 


The Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar, 
H. H. Warp, Esq., 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—The Board beg to report that 
they have been notified to-day by the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
Limited and the Vancouver and District 
Waterfront Workers’ Association that they 
have decided to come to an agreement based 
on the findings of the Board as set forth in 
our Report dated June 19, 1980, and as modi- 
fied by our supplementary Report dated July 
17, 1930, with the proviso that the Japan 
Dock and the Midland Pacific Elevator on 
the North Shore be considered as within the 
thirty minute radius for the purpose of deal- 
ing with travelling time. 

A formal agreement is being prepared along 
these lines, to come into effect on August 15, 
1930, and to remain in force for a period of 
three years. 

The Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia Limited will forward you a copy of the 
Wage Schedule, Rules and Working Condi- 
tions (which are referred to and will form 
part of the Agreement) immediately on the 
signing of the agreement. 

The Board requests that you will kindly 
inform the Hon. The Minister of Labour that 
the Interim and Supplementary Reports above 
referred to constitute the Board’s final Report. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) Jas. B. THoMSon, Chairman. 
(Sed.) J. E. Hatt, Member. 
(Sgd.) R. B. W. Pirig, Member. 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Second Report of Proceedings of Board Covering Period January 1, 1928, 
to December 31, 1929 * 


Official statement over signatures of Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of Board with 
record of cases dealt with 


Room 313, 360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
January 23, 1930. 


The following is the report of proceedings of 
the Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929. 

This Board was established for the purpose 
of disposing of outstanding grievanices or dis- 
putes that might arise from the application, 
non-application, or interpretation of the 
schedule of working conditions for “ Clerks 
and Other Classes of Employees as herein 
named,” which are not adjusted between the 
officers of the railway and the representatives 
of the employees. 

The members of the Board are appointed 
for a term of one year, subject to re-appoint- 
ment, and it is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which the 
Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 

The Memorandum of Agreement consti- 
tuting the Board reads as follows:— 


MemoranpuM or AGREEMENT Maps Brerween 
THE CANADIAN NationaLu RAILWAYS ON THE 
ONE PART, AND ITS EMPLOYEES COVERED BY 
SCHEDULE For “ CLERKS AND OTHER CLASSES 
oF Emp.toyres AS Herein Namen,” as 
REPRESENTED BY THEIR GENERAL CHAIR- 
MEN, MreMBrERS OF THE EMPLOYEES’ CoM- 
MITTEE WuHIcH Necotiatep THIS SCHEDULE, 
ON THE OTHER Part. 


The parties hereto agree to the establish- 
ment of a Board composed of members to be 
selected as hereinafter prescribed for the pur- 
pose of disposing of outstanding grievances or 





*The first report, covering the period from 
September 1, 1925, to December 31, 1927, was 
published in the Laspour GaAZzeETTE, October, 
1928, page 1060. 


disputes that may arise from the application, 
non-application or interpretation of the 
schedule of wages and working conditions now 
in effect or hereinafter established, which are 
not promptly adjusted between the officers 
of the Railway and the Representatives of 
the Employees. 

1. Now, therefore, it is agreed by and be- 
tween the parties as follows:— 

There shall be created, as soon as practicable, 
a Board to be known as “ Board of Adjust- 
ment for Employees covered by Schedule for 
‘Clerks and Other Classes of Employees as 
Herein Named’;” hereinafter referred to as 
the “ Board” composed of eight (8) members, 
four (4) to be selected by the Railway, and 
four (4) to be selected bby the Employees. The 
members shall be appointed for a term of one 
year, subject to re-appointment. Should a per- 
manent vacancy occur on the Board such 
vacancy shall immediately be filled by the same 
authority as made the original selection, and 
in case of a temporary absence of any member, 
a substitute will be appointed by the same 
authority as made the original appointment. 
The employees’ representatives on the Board 
shall be employees of the Railway. When 
necessary, and when mutually agreed, ex-em- 
ployees may be named to represent employees. 


2. The Board shall meet in the City of Mont- 
real within fifteen (15) days after the appoint- 
ment of its members, and select a Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman who shall be members of 
the Board. The Chairman or the Vice-Chair- 
man shall preside at meetings of the Board, and 
both, if present, will be required to vote upon 
the adoption of all decisions by the Board. 

3. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall 
serve for periods of twelve (12) months, and 
representatives of the Railways and of the Em- 
ployees shall alternate in filling the positions. 
When the Chairman is a representative of the 
Railway, the Vice-Chairman shall be a repre- 
sentative of the Employees, and vice versa. 

4. Unless otherwise decided by the majority 
of the Board, all meetings of the Board shall be 
held in the City of Montreal. 

5. The Board shall render decisions on all 
matters of controversy as provided in the pre- 
amble hereto and when properly submitted te 
the Board. A majority vote of the full Board 
will be necessary for a decision which shall be 
binding upon both parties. 

6. Cases not decided under Rule 5 at one 
session may be placed on the table for recon- 
sideration at the next succeeding session. If 
no decision is reached by the Board, either the 
members of the Board selected by the Railway, 
or the members of the Board selected by the 
Employees may request that the case be sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator, and in that event the 
Board shall at that session select the arbitra- 
PON. 

7. Disputes arising will be handled as here- 
tofore up to and including the general man- 
ager or corresponding officer of another depart- 
ment. If decision given is not satisfactory to 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 2 
Report or ProceeDINGs—Summary of Cases Submitted to the Board from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 1929 
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Decision Department Question Synopsis of Decision 
rendered affected 

Feb. 22, 1928 |Operating Depart- | Dispute re case of Mr. W. L.|Claim of employees denied. 
ment, Atlantic Pratt, Clerk, Freight Office, 

Regn. Campbellton, N.B. 

Feb. 23, 1928 |Operating Depart- |Controversy regarding position| Withdrawn. 

ment Atlantic of Checker at Long Wharf, 
en. Saint John, N.B 

Aug. 22, 1928 |Operating Depart- |Controversy regarding position| Employees’ contention sustained: 
ment Atlantic created in Division Engin-| rate of position to be deter- 
Regn. eer’s office. mined in accordance with 

Rule ‘‘C”’ of Article 11, and 
position bulletined in accord- 
ris with Rule ‘‘D”’ of Article 

Feb. 23, 1928 |Operating Depart- |Dispute regarding salary of|Claim of employees sustained. 
ment Atlantic stenographer, Sydney 
Ren. Freight Office. 

Feb. 23, 1928 |Operating Depart- |Claim of four freight truckers,|Claim of Employees denied. 

ae Atlantic Saint John, for time lost. 
gn. 

May 15. 1928 |Operating Depart- |Controversy regarding aboli-|Board decides that dispute does 
ment Western Re-| tion of certain crew clerk] not come within jurisdiction 
gion. position in West Yard Office,} of the Board. 

Winnipeg. 

Feb. 3, 1928 |Operating Dept., {Controversy regarding re-/That Miss Stark be given an- 

Western Region. moval of Miss Mary A.| other trial as B & B Master’s 
Stark from the position of] Clerk at Dauphin. 
Bridge & Building Master’s 
Clerk at Dauphin, Man. 

Feb. 23, 1928 |Account. Dept., Claim of Mr. F. P. Connolly,|That the senior qualified appli- 
Montreal. Auditor of Psgr. Accounts’| cant should be awarded the 

eee Montreal, for position] position. 
id in. 

Feb. 23, 1928 |Accounting Dept., |Claim of Miss P. S. Crockett, That the senior qualified appli- 

Montreal. Auditor of Psgr. Accounts’| cant should be awarded the 
ners Montreal, for position] position. 
id in. 
Aug. 23, 1928 |Operating Dept., |Claim of employees of the|That the dispute does not come 
Central Region. Stores Dept., Montreal, to] within the jurisdiction of the 
right to perform work for-| Board. 
merly assigned to two posi- 
tions classified as Storemen 
at Turcot Roundhouse, Mon- 
treal, Que. 

Feb. 19, 1929 |Traffic Central Re-|Claim of Mr. Paul Ledoux,|That Mr. Ledoux be permitted 

gion. Ticket Office, Bonaventure} to displace the fourth book- 
Stn., Montreal. man at Bonaventure Stn 
Ticket Office. 

Feb. 20, 1929 |S. D. & P. C. Cen-| Claim of Porter John Lewis Claim of employees not sustained 

tral Region. regarding his dismissal. but Board recommended that 
consideration be given to em- 
ployment of Porter Lewis in 
some other capacity than that 
of Porter-in-Charge. 

Feb. 19, 1929 |Stores, Atlantic Re-|Claim of Mr. Frank J. Gallag-|Claim of employees denied. 
gion. her, Lumber Yard, Monc- 

ton, N.B. 

Feb. 20, 1929 |Stores, Atlantic Re-|Claim of Mr. Alfred Pellerin|Claim of employees sustained. 

gion. and Francis Dever, Re- 
claim Plant, Moncton, N.B. 

Feb. 20, 1929 |Operating, Atlantic|Dispute re back time for Chas.|Claim of employees sustained. 

Region. Paige, Advice Note Messen- 
ger, Sydney, N.S. 

Aug. 21, 1929 |S. D. & P. Car, Cen-|Claim of Dining Car Employ-|That the employees’ claim for 

tral Region. ees Toronto Dist. re number| seventh crew on this run be 
of dining car crews assigned] denied, and that the Dept. be 
to Montreal-Toronto-Chica-| requested to give the crews on 
go Dining car run, trains 14,] this run the accumulated days 
15, 21 and 16 and with regard| of rest. 
to number of additional 
days’ layover required to 
conform to schedule. 

Aug. 21, 1929 |S. D.& P. Car, Cen-|Claim of A. W. Hall, Sleeping|Claim of employees denied. 
tral Region. ae Conductor, Toronto, 

nt. 

Aug. 21, 1929 |Operating Central |Claim of Messrs. J. W. Malloy|Claim of employees denied. 
Region. & J. H. Coughlin, Clerks, 

Supt.’s Office Saguenay Div- 
ision, Que. 

Aug. 22, 1929 |S. D. & P. Car, At-|Claim of Mr. Leo Marshall,|That Steward Marshall be re- 
lantic Region. Dining Car Steward, Halli- turned to duty as a Steward, 

fax, N.S. without loss of seniority, the 
time he has been off to count 
as suspension. 

Aug, 22, 1929 |S. D. & P. Car, At-|Claim of Mr. Geo. A. Fraser,|Claim of employees denied. 


Sleeping Car Porter, Hali- 
fax, N.S 


lantic Region. 
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ReEcEIPTS AND Exprensses, JANUARY 1, 1928, ro December 31, 1929 


Receipts 
January 1,1928 Balanceonhand............:. $178 64 
June 15, 1928. rom allways. eee rien 200 00 
From Employees............. 200 00 
October 15, 1929 From Railways............... 200 00 
From Employees............. 200 00 
$978 64 


the employees, the case may be appealed to the 
Board. 

8. The Board shall have authority to make 
its own regulations as to when they shall meet 
and what records they shall keep, and all other 
matters pertaining to their activities, except 
such as are specifically covered by this agree- 
ment. The records to be kept shall include all 
matters submitted for consideration and all 
decisions made by the Board. 

9. Each party hereto will compensate its own 
appointed representatives on the Board, and 
personal expenses will be cared for in the same 
manner. Any general expenses which may be 
incurred will be divided equally between the 
parties hereto. 


10. (a) In each case presented to the Board 
an effort will be made to present a joint con- 
crete statement of facts, but the Board is au- 
thorized to require information in addition to 
the statement of facts, and may call for addi- 
tional evidence either oral or written, from 
either side. Hither party shall be entitled to 
an oral hearing before the Board upon request. 

(b) No grievance outstanding prior to Janu- 
ary, 1925, shall be submitted to this Board for 
adjustment, unless by mutual consent of both 
parties to the agreement. 

11. All disputes arising out of proposed 
changes in rates of pay, rules or working condi- 
tions, are specifically excluded from the juris- 
diction of the Board. 

12. This agreement shall become effective as 
of September 1, 1925, and shall remain in full 
force and effect until cancelled by thirty (30) 
days’ notice given at any time by either party 
to the other. 


On behalf of the Railways. 


(Sg¢d.) W. U. APPLETON, 
General Manager, 
Atlantic Region. 
A. E. WARREN, 
General Manager, 
Central Region. 


W. A. KINGSLAND, 
General Manager, 
Western Region. 


On behalf of the Employees. 
(Sgd.) W. C.-SmirH, 
General Chairman, 
Atlantic Region. 


J. E. McGulIre, 
General Chairman, 
Central Region. 


R. DyYKEs, 
General Chairman, 
Western Region. 


Note—On November 17, 1925, it was agreed 
that cases arising under schedules covering 
Sleeping, Dining and Parlour Car employees 
could be dealt with by the Board. 


(Sgd.) 


(Sed.) 


(Sgd.) 


(Sed.) 
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Expenses 
StationerysanGslrintiney so-so oneal. mene ee $ 10 50 
SiG psie ee cats ra ae cee or ee te 2 00 
SGCrECATYAS SAIABV Pe hcties. hee ite ns Soe eee 600 00 
Balance on hand....... RA Ae So Ac ee. 8 ee 366 14 
$978 64 


During the period covered by this report 
the following change took place in the per- 
sonnel of the Board:— 

Jan. 4, 1928: Mr. T. H. Cooper, Montreal, 
succeeded Mr. J. F. Aitchison as representa- 
tive of the railway. 


Officers Elected During Period 


Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
February 21, 1928. 
Mr. H. Morton, 
February 21, 1928. 
Mr. H. Morton, elected Chairman, Febru- 
ary 19, 1929. 

Mr. C. H. Minchin, elected Vice-Chairman, 
February 19, 1929. 


elected Chairman, 


elected Vice-Chairman, 





The Board at present consists of the follow- 
ing members :— 


Employees’ Appointees 


Mr. M. M. Maclean, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mr. N. L. Preston, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mr. C. H. Minchin, Calgary, Alta. 


Railways’ Appointees 


Mr. H. Morton, Moncton, NB. 
Mr. Geo. Turvey, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. G. S. Jessup, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. T. H. Cooper, Montreal, Que. 


The accompanying condensed statement of 
the cases which have been submitted to the 
Board for consideration and the decisions 
rendered in regard to them, as well as the 
financial statement covering the period from 
January 1, 1928, to December 31, 1929, are 
issued as a matter of record for the informa- 
tion of all concerned. 


(Sgd.) H. Morton, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. H. Mrncurn, 


_ Vice-Chairman. 
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Recent Cases Settled by the Canadian National Railway Employees’ Board 
of Adjustment No. 2 


Reports have been received of six cases 
recently settled by the Canadian National 
Railway Employees’ Department No. 2. An 
outline of other recent cases was given in 
the Lasour Gazsrrs, April, 1930, page 377, 
and in previous issues. The origin, constitu- 
tion and purposes of this Board are stated in 
the foregoing article in this issue. 


Case No. 54.—Stores Department, Atlantic 
Region. 

The position of storeman in the Moncton 
Stores having become vacant, the company 
appointed a “stockkeeper’s helper,” at wages 
of 52 cents an hour. The employees pro- 
tested that the position should have been 
bulletined as “storeman,” at the rate of $116 
a month, the schedule classification for this 
postion. They cited Article 11 Rule (d) of 
the schedule, and claimed that the classifica- 
tion had been arbitrarily changed for the 
express purpose of reducing the rate of pay. 
On the other hand, the management claimed 
that the appointment was in line with the 
policy of the management in connection with 
appointments in other District stores. 


The Board sustained the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 55.—Stores Department, Ailantic 
Region. 
This case related to an appointment to the 


position of storekeeper, which had been 
created recently in the Moncton General 
Stores. The employees objected to the 


appointment of a labourer to this position 
at the rate of 50 cents an hour, claiming that 
according to the schedule a newly created 
position should be advertised and awarded to 
the senior qualified applicant, and that this 
position should be rated at $116 a month, the 
rate for storekeepers. The general storekeeper 
then bulletined the position under the classi- 
fication of stockkeeper’s helper at the rate of 
52 cents per hour. The company denied that 
the position of storekeeper had been estab- 
lished, and contended that stockkeepers were 
doing the required work in the other regions. 

The Board sustained the claim of the 
employees. 


Case No. 56.—Operating Department, Lines 
in Canada. 


This case related to the claim of the hourly 
rated employees in the Motive Power, Car 
and Stores Departments, that their hours of 
service were reduced contrary to Article 3, 
Rule P of the schedule for “clerks and certain 


other classes of employees.” Notice had been 
given by the company to the employees that, 
from May 1, 1930, their weekly hours of 
assignment would be reduced from 48 to 40 
hours. The article referred to reads as 
follows :— 

“When the management desires to effect a 
reduction in expenses, in order that the senior 
employees on the particular staff may be given 
full-time employment, the staff will preferably 
be reduced where it is considered practicable 
to do so, and when the interests of the railways 
will not suffer thereby, unless otherwise desired 
by the employees locally and arranged through 
mutual understanding with the General Chair- 
man and the proper officers of the Railways.” 


The employees contended that this article 
provides that when the Management desires 
to effect a reduction in expenses, the staff 
will preferably be reduced where it is con- 
sidered practicable to do so, unless otherwise 
desired by the employees locally, in which 
event there shall be a mutual understanding 
between the General Chairman and the proper 
officers of the railway. They further claimed 
that in arbitrarily reducing the hours of the 
hourly rated employees in these departments 
to forty hours per week, the company violated 
Article 3, Rule P, in two particulars: 

1. That it had not been shown that it was 
not practicable to reduce the staffs at round- 
house points where a seven day service is 
required; and (2) that as there was no request 
from the employees concerned for a reduction 
in hours to forty hours per week in preference 
to a reduction in staff, the reduction in hours 
should only have been made after a mutual 
understanding had been reached between the 
Management and the General Chairman. 
They contended, therefore, that employees in 
these departments at roundhouse points should 
be restored to the 48 hour week, and that the 
employees who lost time as a result of the 
reduction in hours, should be compensated 
therefor at their regular rate of pay. 

On the other side, the company contended 
that the conditions prevailing were such that 
under Article 3 Rule P (quoted above) they 
were justified in reducing the working hours 
of the employees from 48 to 40 hours per 
week. 

The Board was unable to reach a decision 
in the case, and the question of reduction 
in hours instead of reduction in staff was 
referred to an arbitrator under the provisions 
of the agreement constituting the Board. Mr. 
G. S. Currie, of Montreal, was appointed 
arbitrator, and he heard the case in Montreal 
on June 10, 1930. He rendered the follow- 
ing decision on July 2, 1930: 


Auaust, 1930 


“The working hours of classified labourers 
and common labourers at roundhouses and 
outside car repair points, also Stores Depart- 
ment employees at such points should be 
restored to forty-eight hours per week.” 


Case No. 57.—Accounting Department— 
Headquarters. 


The position of assistant sub-chief clerk 
at Montreal was bulletined as vacant on 
July 2, 1929, and was awarded to a junior 
applicant. The employees contended that under 
Article 2, Rule (E) of the schedule covering 
the Headquarters Staffs, the position should 
have been awarded to another applicant, who 
was senior to the successful applicant. The 
company contended that although the com- 
plainant had the longer service of the two, he 
was not the “senior qualified applicant,” and 
that the appointment was in accordance with 
the above mentioned article, which requires 
applicants for supervisory positions to have 
the ability to supervise the work of other 
employees, and that in making such appoint- 
ments the General Auditor of Revenues shall 
be the judge. 


The Board denied the claim of the 

employees. 

Case No. 58.—Accounting Depariment, 
Headquarters. 


This case concerned the claim of employees 
in the Auditor of Agencies Office, Accounting 
Department, Montreal, respecting the refusal 
ot the management to bulletin position of 
“Checker, Freight Government” rate $130 per 
month, when it became vacant. 
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Following a conference of the parties to the 
dispute on May 22nd, and with the approval 
of the Board, this case was withdrawn by the 
employees. 


Case No. 59.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department, Halifax, N.S. 


A dining car waiter was laid off for two 
days, his place being filled by a junior waiter. 
He claimed pay for these two days, the claim 
being based on Article 2 Rule J of the 
Schedule governing employees in the Sleeping, 
Dining and Parlour Car Service, effective 
September 1, 1927, which reads in part as 
follows: 

In the event of a reduction of staff, senior 
qualified employees shall be given preference of 
employment, and employees laid off will be 
given preference of re-employment when staff 
is increased. 

The company stated that the employee had 


been displaced owing to the introduction of 
a new rule of the Sleeping and Dining Car 
Department to the effect that one of the 
waiters on certain trains must be able to 
speak French, and that the waiter in question 
could not speak that language. The employees 
contended that this new rule involved an 
unwarrantable expansion of the term “quali- 
fied waiter,” and that ability to speak French 
had never been considered a necessary quali- 
fication for a waiter. They claimed further 
that the language qualification had not been 
considered by the Negotiating Committee in 
drawing up the schedule. Such innovations, 
they claimed, should be made only by agree- 
ment with that Committee. 

The Board decided that the waiter should 
be allowed pay for the days on which he was 
held out of service. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN GERMANY 


CCORDING to the July 14 issue of 

Industrial and Labour Information, pub- 
lished by the Industrial Labour Office at 
Geneva, an arbitration award reducing wages 
in the iron and steel industry was recently 
declared binding by the German Minister of 
Labour. 

In April, 1930, the trade unions of metal 
workers notified their intention of terminat- 
ang the collective agreement with the 
employers of the north-west group of the 
German iron and steel industry, unless their 
demands for improved conditions of work 
were accepted. They demanded the 48-hour 
week, and new regulations governing over- 
time and holidays with pay. Direct negotia- 
tions between the parties failed and the dis- 
pute was submitted to the official conciliation 
officer. The employers claimed that the state 
of the industry was such that production casts 


must be reduced, and that this could not 
be done without a reduction in wages. On 
May 26, an arbitration award was issued con- 
ceding the employers’ demand ffor the 
abolition of the clause of the award made in 
December, 1928, which provided that the pre- 
vailing piece rates might not be changed 
except as a result of improvements in tech- 
nical processes or organization, and authoriz- 
ing a reduction of the total wages bill by 
10 per cent.* 





* The collective agreement fixes the propor- 
tions between the wages of all classes of work- 
ers, according to sex, age, experience, skill and 
district, and the appropriate wage of any 
worker is expressed as a percentage of one 
basic wage. Rates for piece workers are fixed 
locally, and must be such as to enable the 
workers to earn at least 15 per cent more than 
the minimum time rate for the corresponding 


group. 
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The workers’ representatives rejected the 
award, whereupon the employers applied to 
the Federal Minister of Labour to declare 
it binding. In the discussion at the Ministry 
no agreement could be reached. Eventually 
the employers agreed to limit the reduction 
to 74 per cent of the wages and salaries bill. 
On this basis the award was declared binding 
by the Minister of Labour. Employers are 
thus entitled to reduce all rates in excess 
of the basic wages to such an extent that 
a saving of 74 per cent of the total wages 
bill will result. The cut is to be condi- 
tional wpon a reduction of prices to become 
operative one month before the reduction of 
wages. The Minister may, with the assistance 
of experts, ensure that the price reductions 
are adequate. Generally, the basic rates 
remain unaffected by the award, but shghtly 
increased minimum rates are provided for 
auxiliary and juvenile workers. This is the 
first time that an attempt has been made to 
influence prices by means of -the official 
arbitration machinery. It seems to be sup- 


posed that the fall in wages will utimately 
be counter-acted by a fall in the prices of 
consumers’ goods. 

The Minister of Labour, Mr. Stegerwald, is 
reported to have stated that he declared the 
award binding because the trade unions had 
eiven notice of terminating the collective 
agreement at the wrong moment; the award 
did not change the basic wages, and in the 
interest of the State it would have been 
undesirable to leave one of the most import- 
ant industries without an agreement, which 
would have led to disputes; moreover, the 
employers had undertaken to reduce the 
prices of iron and steel to an extent exceed- 
ing the reduction of wages of piece workers. 

The award accords certain advantage to 
the workers in connection with family allow- 
ances. 

In trade union circles it is reported that 
the award is regarded as marking the begin- 
ning of a general campaign for the reduction 
of wages, and it is therefore likely to be 
opposed. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during July was 
six, the same number as during the preceding 
month. The time loss for the month was 
appreciably less than that occurring during 
June, and the number of workers involved 
was much smaller than in the latter month 
during which a short strike involving some 
eight hundred coal miners at Glace Bay 
caused a substantial increase in the number 
of workers involved. As compared with July, 
1929, the figures for July, 1930, show that, 
while only six strikes occurred during the 
month as compared with nine during the 
same month last year, there was very little 
difference in the number of workers involved 
and the time loss incurred. 














Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PT als7, 51030; ee tain oo 6 240 2,600 
Jane 710s0 ene sce 6 1,116 3,351 
June; 1929) Gh 9 370 2,279 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes in 


volving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes 1s 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Hach month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this article 
as ‘‘minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Five disputes, involving 195 workers, were 
carried over from June but detailed informa- 
tion as to only one of these was included 
in the July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
because particulars as to the others had not 
been received and one dispute commenced 
during July. Of these six disputes four 
terminated during the month, two being in 
favour of the workers and two in favour of 
the employers. At the end of July, therefore, 
there were on record two disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, namely, men’s cloth- 
ing factory workers at Montreal, PR: aid 
motion picture projectionists at Vancouver, 
Be: 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
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able as to three such disputes, namely: 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 
1926, one employer; plumbers, Kingston, Ont., 
April 2, 1928, several employers; and photo 
engravers, Tioronto, Ont., January 7, 1929, 
one employer; coal miners, Mercoal, Alberta, 
one employer. 

A minor dispute occurred on July 7, 1980, 
when fifteen to twenty messenger boys 
employed by a telegraph company at Ottawa 
ceased work for two or three hours because 
they were not allowed to wear the flannel 
shirts provided by the company for hot 
weather instead of tunics on that particular 
day and during the rest of the summer. 
Their demand being refused, work was 
resumed within a short time. 

Information has reached the Department 
as to a dispute on April 16, 1980, involving 
thirty employees of a lumber company at 
Extension, B.C., against a wage reduction of 
25 cents per day. Work was resumed the 
next day at the reduced rates. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Coan Miners, Mercoau, AttA—lIn the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre reference was 
made to a strike of coal miners at Mercoal, 
Alta., in June, as to which no particulars had 
yet been received. Reports later secured in- 
dicate that on June 14 about thirty men out 
of eighty ceased work when the company 
renewed an agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America providing for the 
“check off,’ the collection of union dues 
from the workers’ pay, and the same wages 
and working conditions as in the previous 
agreement. The men ceasing work were mem- 
bers of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
and claimed that the majority of the workers 
belonged to that union. The employer 
reported that the mine continued in operation 
and the men were replaced by July 4. The 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada still regards 
the dispute as in progress, and in connection 
with picketting, the provincial police were 
dispatched to the scene toward the end of 
July. 


Hat Factory Workers, Montrear, P.Q— 
In the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
reference was made to a dispute involving 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1930 


Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 





Remarks 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to July, 1930. 


Mininc, Non-Ferrovus SMELTING] 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Mercoal, Alta.... 30 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Hat factory workers, Montreal, 
i 


BS S065. gi iat me yaa eo mee) le a) wwe, 8) 6 


Men’s clothing factory work- 
ore, Monroe, Fy ee 21 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters “Halifax NAB. 125 


SER VICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture protectionists, 
Vancouver, B.C 


100 [Commenced June 14, 1930; against agreement with 


another union. Workers replaced by July 4, 
1930. In favour of employer. 


15 150 {Commenced June 27, 1930; for union wages and 


working conditions. Terminated July 15, 1930. 


In favour of workers. 


500 |Commenced about June 15, against changes in 


working conditions; unterminated. 


1,750 |Commenced May 1, 1930; for increase in wages. 


Terminated July 18, 1930. 
ers. 


In favour of employ- 


32 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 23, 1930; against 


reduction in wages; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during July, 1930 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Quebec, P.Q...... 45 


68 [Commenced July 22, 1930; against violation of 


agreement as to rate for overtime. Terminated 


July 23, 1930. In favour of workers. 
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hat factory workers in an establishment in 
Montreal, commencing in June, as to which 
particulars had not been received. Later 
reports show that employees ceased work 
owing to a dispute as to the interpretation of 
the union agreement, and this having been 
settled, work was resumed on July 15. 


Men’s Croruine Factory WorKkers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q.—Employees in a men’s clothing fac- 
tory ceased work during June against changes 
in working conditions from those provided for 
in the union agreement. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated. No 
information as to this dispute had been 
received in time for the July issue. 


Parnters, Hauirax, N.S—The strike of 
painters in Halifax, commencing May 1, 1930, 
to secure an increase in wages from 73 cents 
per hour to 90 cents, was terminated on July 
18 by the return of the workers at 73 cents 
per hour. As stated previously, a number of 
strikers secured work for a considerable time 





during the dispute at 80 cents per hour, a 
rate at which the union was willing to settle. 


Motion Picture ProJEcTIONISTS, VAN- 
couver, B.C—Motion picture projectionists 
in two theatres in Vancouver ceased work on 
June 23, 1930. The employer had proposed 
a wage reduction from $65 per week to $50 
and the union agreed to accept $57.50. After 
conferences between the parties the em- 
ployees were notified on June 23 that their 
services were no longer required and they 
were replaced. At the end of the month no 
termination had been reported. 


CARPENTERS, QurBEc, P.Q—Carpenters work- 
ing on one building ceased work on July 22, 
1930, to secure time and one-half rates for 
overtime in accordance with an agreement 
providing for a nine hour working day, the 
contractor wishing to work ten hours with 
straight time for the tenth hour. Work was 
resumed the next day on the understanding 
that time and one-half would be paid for all 
time worked over nine hours. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerts from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1930, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 
Great Britain 


The number of disputes reported as begin- 
ning in June was -33, and 12 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 45 disputes in progress for the month, 
involving 52,300 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 429,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 33 disputes beginning in 
June, 3 were over demands for increases in 
wages, 5 aver proposed reductions in wages, 
9 over other wages questions, one on a ques- 
tion of working hours, 7 on questions respect- 
ing the employment of particular classes or 


in the - 


persons, 6 on other questions as to working 
arrangements and 2 on other questions. Settle- 
ments were reached in 23 disputes, of which 
6 were settled in favour of workpeople, 9 in 
favour of employers, 8 ended in compromises; 
in 2 other disputes, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 


Irish Free State 


A strike of 100 omnibus drivers in Dublin, 
which lasted for several weeks, at one time 
threatened to develop into a general strike 
of all railway workers in the Irish Free State. 
The omnibus drivers went on strike for recog- 
nition of their union as affiliated with the 
railwaymen’s union. About 600 railway work- 
ers refused to handle goods consigned by the 
omnibus company and most of these were 
dismissed. A general strike of all railway 
workers on the Great Southern Railway lines 
was called for July 23, but through the inter- 
vention of the government, the dispute was 
settled, the companies agreeing to recognize 
the affiliation between the omnibus drivers’ 
and railwaymens’ unions and to reinstate all 
dismissed employees. 


France 


On July 1, a new social insurance law came 
into effect in France (LAsour GAZETTE, June, 
1930, page 623), providing for a national and 
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compulsory system of insurance paying bene- 
fits in case of death, disability, maternity and 
old age, and applying, it is estimated, to 
9,000,000 workers. The government pays one- 
half of the premiums, the employers one- 
quarter and the workers one-quarter, which 
would amount to about 4 per cent of their 
earnings. In some districts, the workers 
alleged that the cost of living was raised 
following the enforcement of this law, and 
they demanded increases in wages to cover 
the increased cost of living and their premiums 
under this law. Strikes began of textile 


workers in North Eastern France during the 
latter part of July and the beginning of 
August. Iron and steel workers also became 
involved. It was estimated that between 
100,000 and 150,000 were involved by August 5. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 57 and 38 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 5,094 and the time loss 284,056 working 
days. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation into Alleged Combine of Electrical Contractors 


N investigation under the Combines Act 
into an alleged combine of electrical 
contracting firms in the city of Toronto was 
completed during the month of July. The 
report of Mr. T. N. Phelan, K.C., who was 
appointed as a commissioner under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act to conduct the 
investigation, had not been received at the 
end of July. 


Practically all of the larger firms engaged 
in the electrical contracting business in Toron- 
to were found to have been members of 
the alleged combine, which operated through 
an organization formed in 1927 for the pur- 
pose of allotting contracts among its members 
by a system of agreement on tenders. The 
membership of this organization, known as 
the Electrical Estimators’ Association, con- 
sisted of seventeen electrical contracting firms. 
A secretary was employed by the Association 
and an office was maintained in Toronto 
where meetings of members were held and 
where the business of the Association was 
carried on. The Association was financed 
mainly by a levy of two per cent of the con- 
tract price on each job awarded through 
the system adopted by its members. 


Preliminary inquiries into the alleged com- 
bine were commenced in October, 1929, 
following the receipt of complaints relating 
to its operations. The commissioner, Mr. T. 
N. Phelan, K.C., of Toronto, was appointed 
in May, 1930. The evidence of witnesses was 
taken in private hearings in Toronto by 
Major N. F. Newton, barrister ,of Parkhill, 
Ont., as counsel for the commission. A public 
hearing of the representations of counsel for 
members of the alleged combine and counsel 
for the commission was conducted before the 
commissioner from July 15 to July 18 in the 
City Hall at Toronto. 


The type of work carried on by the mem- 
bers of the Electrical Estimators’ Association 
was that of installing electric wiring and 
fittings in the process of building construction 
or elsewhere. The principal method used in 
the allotment of available contracts was stated 
to be that of averaging tenders. Only con- 
tracts amounting to over $1,000 were dealt 
with by the Association. Of these there were 
approximately sixty during the period of the 
alleged combine’s operations, including con- 
tracts for school, library and church buildings. 
Before tendering, according to this system, 
each contractor submitted to the secretary of 
the Association an estimate of his cost, in- 
cluding material and labour. At a specially 
arranged meeting of the members of the 
Association who were interested in a particu- 
lar contract these estimated costs were aver- 
aged by the secretary, and the contractor 
whose costs were nearest to the average was 
allotted the job as far as members of the 
Association were concerned. This contractor 
then added an agreed percentage to cover 
overhead and net profit. His tender price, 
which was thus made known to other con- 
tractors who were members of the Associa- 
tion, was designed to be the lowest tender, 
and the bids of the other contractors were 
later submitted to the architect or owner at 
various figures, all of them higher than that 
of the contractor to whom the job was 
allotted. The tenders of those whose esti- 
mated costs were below the average were 
therefore increased. 


Another method used by the members of 
the Association was that known as “ pro- 
tected” jobs. This method was used in cases 
where one member of the Electrical Estima- 
tors’ Association had special relations with 
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the owner of the building. In such cases, it 
was stated, he applied to the Association for 
protection and in a number of instances his 
request was granted. Where it was granted, 
according to the evidence of the members of 
the Association, his costs were submitted to in- 
spection by one or more of his fellow members 
and the tender he was to present to the 
architect or owner was agreed upon. In such 
cases other contractors, members of the Asso- 
ciation, who put in tenders, did so at figures 
above the agreed tender. 

Through the above system, it was alleged, 
electrical contracting costs in building con- 
struction were greatly increased in some 
instances. It was claimed that tenders under 


such methods were plainly fictitious, and that 
the architect or owner, knowing nothing of the 
secret arrangement, ordinarily did not protect 
himself by inviting outside competition. As 
a result, it was stated, owners in some cases 
paid prices far in excess of cost plus a rea- 
sonable margin for overhead and profit, and 
in such lessening of competition and enhance- 
ment of prices the alleged combine had oper- 
ated against the public interest and was hkely 
to continue in this detrimental course of 
action. 


The findings of the commissioner will be 
reported in a later issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Court Proceedings Against Plumbing Combine 


Preliminary hearings in the charges laid in 
Windsor against members of an alleged com- 
bine in the plumbing and heating industry in 
Ontario were completed on July 17 in the 
Police court at Windsor, Ontario. The pro- 
secutions in these cases, which followed an 
investigation under the Combine Investigation 
Act into the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild, the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 
and other related organizations, an alleged 
combine of plumbing and heating contractors 
and others, were reported also in the June 
and July issues of the Lanour Gazerte. 


Thirty-one defendants in Windsor were each 
charged with eight counts, four being laid 
under the Combines Investigation Act and 
four under section 498 of the Criminal Code. 
The charges related to the lessening of com- 
petition and enhancing of prices to the detri- 
ment of the public in connection with 
plumbers’ or other builders’ supplies or ser- 
vices. Seventeen of the thirty-one defendants 
were Windsor plumbing or sheet metal con- 
tractors. The remaining defendants in the 
Windsor cases were the president and vice- 
president of the Canadian Plumbing and 
Heating Guild and Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council, the commissioner of these two 
organizations and a lawyer associated with the 
commissioner, all of Toronto; the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild, the Dominion 
Chamber of Credits, Limited, four plumbing 
supply companies and the managers of the 
Windsor offices of these four companies. 


The hearings taking place in July occupied 
four days, from July 14 to July 17. During 
this period the evidence for the defence was 


concluded, and argument of counsel for the 
prosecution and the defence was submitted. 
At the conclusion of the hearings, the charges 
against the four Windsor plumbing supply 
houses and their local managers were dis- 
missed by Magistrate D. M. Brodie, whose 
judgment in the remaining twenty-six cases 
is to be delivered on September 4. 





Mothers’ Allowances in Alberta 


The twentieth and twenty-first annual re- 
ports of the Superintendent of Neglected 
Children of the Province of Alberta for the 
years 1928 and 1929, have recently been pub- 
lished together in one volume. In addition to 
the Children’s Protection Act of Alberta, the 
Superintendent’s branch administers the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act, the Juvenile Courts 
Act of Alberta, the Dominion Delinquents 
Act, and the Children of Unmarried Parents 
Act, the proceedings under these acts being 
outlined in the present reports. 

The statistics in regard to the administration 
of the Mothers’ Allowance Act indicate that in 
1928 the total number of mothers in receipt 
of allowance was 1,029, while in 1929 there were 
1,266 .mothers who received benefits. In 
1929 the total amount expended in payment of 
allowances was $374,377, of which sum the 
municipalities refunded $180,065. In 1928 the 
payments totalled $364,604 of which amount 
$130,162 was refunded by the municipalities. 


The number of mothers benefiting in each 
previous year since the Act came into oper- 
ation in 1919 was as follows: 968 in 1927; 
907 in 1926; 828 in 1925; 742 in 1924; 758 in 
1923; 721 in 1922; 562 in 1921; 477 in 1920 and 
245 in 1919. 
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PROPOSALS FOR DEALING WITH UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


A COMMITTEE was appointed by the 

Government of New Zealand in October, 
1928, and reappointed in 1929 after the general 
election, for the purpose of considering and 
reporting upon the question of unemployment. 
This committee presented a preliminary report 
in August, 1929, and in January this year a 
second report containing its recommendations 
as to the proper methods of dealing with the 
problem of unemployment. The committee 
was composed of seven members, including 
two workers’ and two employers’ representa- 
tives, the Government Statistician, the Secre- 
tary of Labour, and the under-secretary for 
Immigration. 


Summary of Recommendations 


In the second report the committee summar- 
izes its recommendations as follows:— 

“In the foregoing recommendations there 
are three outstanding features: 

“First, the treatment of unemployment as 
a social problem, and the consequent provi- 
sions designed to spread the responsibility for 
and also the cost of measures taken toward a 
solution of this problem as widely as possible 
over the whole community; 

“Second, the establishment of a permanent 
non-governmental board of citizens as an or- 
ganization with authority to deal with all 
matters pertaining to the relief of the unem- 
ployed and the provision of special works for 
their absorption (this organization to act also 
as an advisory body to the Government on 
industrial and economic questions which re- 
quire from time to time to be dealt with by 
legislation and which inevitably affect the 
development of industries); and 

“Third, the establishment of a fund for the 
purposes of the employment board to which, 
with very few exceptions, every citizen of the 
country will contribute. 

“Our very definite and unanimous conclu- 
sions are—first, the problem of unemployment 
for its solution requires an organization of a 
nature different from anything which has pre- 
viously been provided—in other words, the 
board which we recommend; second, the or- 
ganization can not work without funds; third, 
the responsibility for providing the funds 
must be as widely spread as can possibly be 
made effective.” 


Causes of Unemployment 


In the first report the committee discusses 
the conditions under which unemployment 
arises as follows:— 


“The immediate cause of unemployment in 
New Zealand or .elsewhere is the failure of 


the consumption of certain goods to keep 
pace with the production, or the failure of 
the demand for certain services to equal the 
supply. The underlying cause of this failure 
may be the high cost of the goods or services, 
or it may be one of several other things 
which we shall discuss later on. The condi- 
tions of trade which give rise to unemploy- 
ment arise from no one simple cause, nor is 
there any one simple remedy. The problem 
is an exceedingly complex one, involving the 
life and activities of the people in many ways. 
Conditions of life are constantly changing; 
the luxuries of yesterday are the necessities 
of to-day, and the necessities of to-day may 
be obsolete to-morrow. Methods of trade and 
business have to be changed to meet changing 
conditions. There is a continuous demand for 
better standards of living for the mass of the 
people, and the satisfaction of this demand 
is possible only if all who are able to work 
are usefully employed and earning wages of 
high purchasing power. The _ purchasing- 
power of earnings depends upon the price of 
the goods and services which go to make up 
the standard of living. High money wages do 
not mean a high standard of living if prices 
are disproportionately thigh. 

“There are therefore two strongly opposing 
forces always in operation: on the one hand 
a continuous demand by all workers for higher 
money wages (and by ‘workers’ we mean 
workers of any kind—not only those who be- 
long ‘to trade-unioms): on the other hand a 
continuous demand by all workers, when con- 
verting their earnings into the goods and ser- 
vices they require, to obtain those goods and 
services at the lowest possible money prices. 
There is thus a constant pressure upon all who 
supply goods or services to find methods of 
reducing their costs, and so upon every work- 
er the two opposing forces operate—the desire 
to obtain more money for his work, and the 
need to reduce the cost of what he is helping 
to produce. The pressure of these opposing 
forces tends to produce industrial troubles, 
economic bad times, and unemployment as 
surely as the pressure on opposite sides of a 
geological fault produces earthquakes.” 


Principles of Investigation 


Afiter a discussion of the special circum- 
stances existing in New Zealand the Commit- 
tee lays down the following rules to be fol- 
lowed in considering the problem of unem- 
ployment :— 

“(1) Our principal business is the produc- 
tion of exportable farm products. It is a pro- 
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fitable business, and capable of steady ex- 
pansion in volume, though prices tend to be 
lower in the future than in the last few years. 

“ (9) It follows that in primary production 
and incidental industries we should engage the 
largest possible proportion of our population 
and of our capital. 

“ (3) There will always be a proportion of 
the population and of capital which cannot be 
employed in primary production but which 
can be usefully employed in other industries. 

“ (4) The costs in both primary production 
and other industries must be kept low enough 
to permit of the expansion of our export trade. 

“(5) Cost of local government and State 
services are just as much a factor in our costs 
of primary production as the costs involved in 
privately owned industries, and should be as 
carefully controlled. 

“ (6) Changes in industrial method and other 
causes will lead to the unemployment of 
groups of workers from time to time, and 
for their relief some provision must be made. 

“At this point, however, we wish to em- 
phasize three points in connection with the 
relief of temporary unemployment: First, any 
relief work provided should be useful and 
productive work, otherwise it is a waste of 
capital and of labour; second, care is needed 
to avoid providing permanent relief work for 
inefficient labour; third, the cost of necessary 
relief work must be spread as evenly as pos- 
sible over the whole community. If it be 
made a tax upon industry or sections of in- 
dustry it may have a boomerang effect and 
increase rather than diminish our problem.” 


Classification of Unemployment 


The report divides unemployment according 
to the following classification :— 

(1) Seasonal unemployment in the primary 
industries—butter and cheese making, shear- 
ing, meat-freezing, harvesting. 

(2) Unemployment in other industries be- 
cause of the seasonal nature of the primary 
industries—as, for instance, in connection with 
the transport and shipment of butter and 
cheese, wool, and meat. 

(3) Unemployment arising out of the per- 
manent replacement of manual labour by the 
use of tractors and other improved appliances 
for tthe loading and unloading of ships and 
cargo handling on wharves, the use of steam 
shovels and other plant in roadmaking, and 
the use of more effective machines generally 
in connection with manufacturing. 

(4) Unemployment arising from the substi- 
tution of new materials—as, for instance, the 
use of oil in place of coal as ships’ fuel, the 
use of electric power in place of steam, and 
the use of brick, concrete, and steel in place 
of timber in buildings. 


(5) Periodic general unemployment arising 
from general depression of trade, as occurred 
particularly in 192i1-22 and again in 1926-27. 

(6) Unemployment arising from incapacity 
or from improper training. 

Discussing heads (3) and (4) in the above 
classification observes that “ unemployment is 
a continuing problem inevitably bound up in 
the development and progress of our western 
civilization, and that some permanent organi- 
zation is required to watch developments and 
assist in absorbing elsewhere those temporarily 
displaced by new diseoveries, advanced knowl- 
edge, improved mechanical and other pro- 
cesses, and more efficient organization in in- 
dustry” 

Recommendations 


In its second report the committee states 
that any satisfactory treatment of the situa- 
tion requires that industry should be so 
organized hat it will furnish profitable em- 
ployment to all workers. If this is not done, 
and if, as a result, workers for whom no work 
is available continue to register at the em- 
ployment exchanges, then support snould be 
provided for them during their periods of un- 
employment. A constructive treatment of 
the problem demands three lines of activity: 

1. The provision of employment between 
seasons for those workers who are regularly 
employed in seasonal work connected with 
the primary industries. 

2. The provision of employment for those 
workers who are displaced by changes of in- 
dustrial methods, increased use of labour- 
saving machinery and changes in the demand 
for commodities. 

3. The provision of sustenance payments 
for unemployed workers willing to work and 
capable of working during periods when 
employment can not be found for them. 

To carry out this program, the committee 
feels that two things are essential :— 


Permanent Unemployment Commiassion.— 
First, a permanent body to deal with the 
whole subject of unemployment, and, second, 
a fund for the use of such a body. For the 
first, it is propdsed that a permanent board 
shall be created consisting of six members 
appointed by the Governor-General. Two 
are to be appointed from nominations made 
by employers’ organizations, and two from 
nominations made by workers’ organizations, 
and two are to be selected by the Govern- 
ment, one of whom is to represent the tax- 
payers not found in either the employers’ 
or the workers’ organizations, and the other 
is to be chairman of the board. This body 
is to function continuously, and to act in an 
advisory and consultative capacity to the 
Government on all questions affecting the 
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welfare and development of industry. It is 
to be empowered to plan and co-ordinate 
necessary public works; to compile schedules 
of works suitable as relief schemes; to assist 
farmers in bringing deteriorated land into pro- 
duction with the aid of unemployed labour; 
to make loans, when this is desirable, for 
the purpose of establishing the unemployed 
in productive occupations or businesses under 
the supervision of local committees; to estab- 
lish bureaus for the registration of the un- 
employed and for organizing employment; 
to undertake relief works if and when these 
are found necessary; and to make sustenance 
payments to the unemployed for whom work 
is not available. 

Employment Fund—tThese activities are to 
be financed by a special fund, the employment 
and sustenance fund, which is to be raised, 
in the main, by direct taxation. Unemploy- 
ment, the committee insists, is a social 
problem, and its cost should be borne by the 


community as a whole, instead of by merely 
that part of the community immediately en- 
gaged in industry. Raising the fund by in- 
direct taxation is not desirable, since in that 
case the burden is not realized and the 
individual taxpayer feels no personal interest 
in the question. It is proposed, therefore, 
that the fund shall be raised by a flat-rate 
employment tax on all workers, ranging from 
12s. to 24s. annually, a penny per pound tax 
on individual incomes and undistributed com- 
pany profits, an equivalent addition to the 
land tax, and a 1 per cent levy on the local 
general taxes. From these sources, it is cal- 
culated, about £700,000 a year would be raised. 
This may be insufficient to meet current 
expenses and to build up a reserve for times 
of stress, so it is proposed that one-third of 
the board’s expenses each year shall be met 
by the General Government, and two-thirds 
by the fund. 





PROGRESS OF HEALTH INSURANCE IN CANADA 


HE Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
adopted at its recent annual convention 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1930, page 674) the 
following report on the subject of a proposed 
public system of health insurance for Canada. 
“Your Committee finds that there is growing 
interest among employers in the subject of 
health insurance. A _ special commission ap- 
pointed by the British Columbia Government 
in a recent interim report stated that an over- 
whelming majority of the employers of the 
Province, including 90 per cent of the manu- 
facturers, are strongly in favour of the intro- 
duction of a system of state health insurance. 
Experience in England, Germany and the United 
States shows that sickness causes more lost 
time than all other causes put together—it is 
said to cause five times as much as accidents. 
The cost to the community both directly, by way 
of expenditure on hospitals and medical services, 
and indirectly, by way of loss of productive 
capacity, is estimated, for Canada, at 300 mil- 
lion dollars. In view of the fact that a very 
large proportion of this could be saved, it for 
the present haphazard system there were substi- 
tuted a system of state health insurance con- 
tributed to by employees, employers and the 
state, and primarily directed not so much to 
relief, as to cure, and above all to prevention, 
of sickness, your Committee feels that the ques- 
tion is one which should engage the attention 
of all members of the Association. 

It will be recalled that the Standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons made a re- 
port on this subject at the last session of 
Parliament, containing the following para- 
graphs: 

“Your Committee submits the following 
recommendations :— 

(a) That with regard to sickness insurance, 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health be requested to initiate a comprehensive 
survey of the field of public health, with special 
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reference to a national health program. In 
this, it is believed that it would be possible to 
secure the co-operation of the provincial and 
municipal health departments, as well as the 
organized medical profession. a 

(b) That in the forthcoming census, provision 
should be made for the securing of the fullest 
possible data regarding the extent of unem- 
ployment and sickness, and that this should be 
compiled and published at as early a date as 
possible. 

(c) That the Federal Government be re- 
quested to bring the subject matter of this 
reference before the next Federal-Provincial 
conference; and your Committee suggests, when 
the agenda for such a conference is being ar- 
ranged that the provincial governments be in- 
vited to send representatives of the Employer 
and Employee to discuss the subject matter of 
this report. ; 

The report of the British Columbia Royal 
Commission on State Health Insurance and 
Maternity Benefits, recommending the estab- 
lishment of such a scheme in the Province, 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1930, page 400. The views of the medical 
profession in the same province were stated 
by Dr. J. H. MacDermott in a paper outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1930, page 507. 

The Alberta Legislature at its late session, 
while rejecting a proposal to consider the insti- 
tution of a state system of health insurance, 
recommended that the provincial government, 
in co-operation with other provinces, should 
continue its studies of this subject (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1930, page 254). 

The Legislature of the Province of Quebec, 
at its last session (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 1930, 
page 516) passed an act providing for the 
establishment of a commission to study a 
system of social insurance. 
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English Health Insurance Scheme 


The English system of National Health 
Insurance was established by the National 
Insurance Act of 1911, which was described 
in the Preamble of the Act, as “an Act 
to provide for insurance against loss of 
health and the prevention and cure of 
sickness and for punposes incidental thereto.” 
The system has been modified by several sub- 
sequent Acts, the most umportant of which 
was the consolidating Act of 1924, but the 
modifications have for the most part dealt 
with matters of detail, the chief object being 
to simplify administration and adapt the 
scheme to the changed conditions due to the 
war. The main framework of the scheme still 
stands. 

An exception to this statement should, per- 
haps, be made in regard to the Widows’, Or- 
phans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1925, which increased the contributions 
paid by insured persons, and in return entitled 
them to old age pensions, and provided pen- 
sions for the widows and orphans of deceased 
insured persons. But this Act, though adding 
substantially to the advantages accruing to 
the insured population, did not modify, ex- 
cept in points of detail, the general scheme of 
administration. 

The following summary of the special char- 
acteristics of the English scheme of National 
Health Insurance, with special reference to its 
medical aspects, is taken from a memorandum 
by Dr. G. F. McCleary, a medical officer of 
the English Ministry of Health, recently pub- 
lished by the Ministry :— 

1. Insurance is on a compulsory basis, and 
covers practically the whole of the wage-earn- 
ing population. 

2. The contributions differ according to sex, 
but do not vary with age or with the earnings 
of the insured person. 

2. Sickness and disablement benefits are uni- 
form for all ages and do not vary with earn- 
ings. Sickness benefit, but not disablement 
benefit, differs according to sex. 

4. Disablement benefit, which is the English 
form of am invalidity pension in respect of 
total incapacity for work, is a continuance of 
sickness benefit and forms part of the Health 
Insurance Scheme. 

5. Unlike most English public health organi- 
zations the insurance system is not a product 
of gradual growth, such as, eg., the organiza- 
tion for dealing with infectious disease by 
notification, disinfection, isolation and super- 
vision of contacts, which began in certain local 
areas and gradually spread all over the coun- 
try. It did not begin by the inclusion of the 
workers in certain industries and gradually 


extend to other industries. The scheme came 
into operation in the whole country on a cer- 
tain date, and the definition of the persons 
jnsurable under the scheme has substantially 
remained unchanged from that date to the 
present time. 

6. The bodies established for the administra- 
tion of the cash benefits, i.e., the Approved 
Societies, are not organized on a local basis, 
and have no direct administrative relation to 
the insurance practitioners. Many of the 
largest societies have their central offices in 
London, but their membership extends all 
over the country, and an official in the London 
office may on the same day have to consider 
and decide on claims for benefit received from 
areas as widely removed as Northumberland 
and Cornwall and from claimants of whom he 
has no personal knowledge. Further, the 
claims are supported by medical certificates 
given by doctors who may be unknown to the 
society’s officer dealing with the claim, and in 
no direct relation to him, since the certificate 
is issued by the doctor not to the society but 
to the patient. The non-localized character 
of the approved societies, the large scale on 
which some of them work, and the indirect 
relation of societies and practitioners combine 
to make it necessary that the cincumstances 
attending the issue of medical certificates of 
incapacity should be clearly defined. It has 
accordingly been laid down that the certificates 
must be given on the forms prescribed by the 
Minister (the forms are supplied by the In- 
surance Committee to the Practitioners) and 
in accordance with rules similarly prescribed. 

7. Every qualified doctor has a right to be- 
come an insurance practitioner (unless he has 
been removed from a medical list by the Min- 
ister), and an Insurance Committee cannot 
terminate the contract of an insurance practi- 
tioner with them, except by proving to the 
satisfaction of the Minister that his continu- 
ance aS an insurance practitioner would be 
prejudicial to the insurance medical service. 

8. The insured person has free choice of 
doctor, and the insurance practitioner has the 
right to accept any insured person up to the 
limit of 2,500, or such lower limit as may be 
fixed by local agreement. 

9. Medicines and appliances are supplied by 
pharmacists on the doctor’s prescriptions, and 
not by doctors, except in rural areas where 
pharmacists are not readily available, and in 
emergencies; and the insured person may take 
his doctor’s prescriptions to any insurance 
pharmacist he chooses. 

10. The medical profession takes an import- 
ant part in the administration of the scheme. 
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Every Insurance Committee must have medi- 
cal members; in no case can the number be 
less than three, and in the Committee’s 
Medical Service Sub-Committee, the body 
that investigates complaints against practi- 
tioners, one-half of the membership (exclusive 
of the chairman) must be doctors. In every 
insurance area (county and county borough) 
there is a Local Medical Committee, recog- 
nized by the Minister as representative of the 
local medical profession, and also a Panel 
Committee representing the insurance practi- 
tioners of the area, both of which have im- 
portant duties to discharge in the administra- 
tion of medical benefit. In addition, a central 
committee of doctors, the Insurance Acts 
Committee, represents the collective views of 
insurance practitioners to the Minister on all 
matters relating to National Health Insur- 
ance. Although the Insurance Acts Committee 
is not a statutory committee, and is consti- 
tuted on a purely voluntary basis, it is re- 
garded by the Minister as representative of 
insurance practitioners generally, and it is con- 
sulted by him whenever he contemplates mak- 
ing any changes in the terms of service of in- 
surance practitioners. 
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11. The medical services made available un- 
der medical benefit are limited to those that 
can be given by ordinary general practitioners 
as a class. Consultant and specialist services 
are not included. 

12. But by the constitution of the Regional 
Medical Staff provision has been made for 
second medical opinions to be obtained in 
certain circumstances. The staff form a body 
of whole-time medical officers to whom ap- 
proved societies and insurance practitioners 
can refer patients who have been certified as 
incapable of work, but in regard to whose in- 
capacity some doubt is felt, or, in cases of 
admitted incapacity, when it is thought that a 
second medical opinion might conduce to the 
restoration of capacity to work. The Regional 
Medical Staff is an element of great import- 
ance in the English insurance scheme. 

13. The insurance scheme does not include 
the dependants of insured persons, but under 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contri- 
butory Pensions Scheme, which applies to all 
insured persons, the widows and orphans of 
insured persons become eligible, under the 
conditions of the Pensions Scheme, for pen- 
sions, 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1930 


NUMBER of laws of labour interest 
were enacted by the Nova Scotia 
Legislature during its recent Session which 
opened on March 5 and closed on April 30, 
1930. These included a Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, and amendments to the statutes deal- 
ing with workmen’s compensation, protection 
of children, education, woodmen’s liens and 
public utilities. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act provides for 
the payment of an allowance not exceeding 
$60 per month to a mother who is a widow 
and has two or more dependent children under 
the age of 16 years. The mother of one child 
is eligible if she is permanently disabled and 
incapable of earning sufficient to maintain 
the child, or if she has residing with her and 
under her care another child over 16 years of 
age who is incapable of supporting himself 
owing to mental or physical infirmity. 

In all cases the Advisory Commission 
appointed under the Act must certify in 
writing to the Director of Child Welfare that 
the mother is a suitable person to have the 
custody of her children, is without adequate 
means of maintaining them, and that they 
are in her actual care and are legitimite. The 
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Commission must also certify that the mother 
is a British subject and is not an Indian as 
defined by the Indian Act of Canada, that 
she was residing in Nova Scotia at the time 
of her husband’s death and also at the time 
of making application for an allowance, and 
for three years immediately prior thereto or 
since her marriage; and that her husband was 
a resident of Nova Scotia at the time of and 
for at least three years immediately preceding 
his death. The granting of the allowance 
must be approved by the Director and the 
mother and children must continue to reside 
in the province. 

The Act is administered by the Director of 
Child Welfare acting under a Minister de- 
signated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil and assisted by an Advisory Commission 
of not less than three members two of whom 
are women. The Commissioners, who are 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, serve without salary but may be 
paid a per diem allowance for expenses. Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council the Director may make regu- 
lations for the carrying out of the provisions 
of the Act. 
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The Act came into force on May 1, 1930, 
but allowances are not to be paid for any 
period prior to October 1, 1930. 


Children’s Protection 


An amendment to the Children’s Protection 
Act empowers the councils of cities and incor- 
porated towns to pass by-laws or ordinances 
for the regulation and control of children en- 
gaged as express or dispatch messengers, and 
vendors of newspapers and smallwares. Such 
ordinances or by-laws must, however, be 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council before having the force of law. The 
Children’s Protection Act defines a “child” 
as “a boy or girl actually or apparently under 
the age of 16 years.’ 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act removes the industry of dredging 
from Part I and places it under Part III of 
the Act. “Dredging” is defined to include the 
operation of dredges, tugs, scows, and any 
and all craft usually employed or intended to 
be employed in the conduct of said industry, 
or in or about any work incidental thereto. 
Part III of the Act, which hitherto applied 
only to the fishing industry, provides for 
compensation to be paid on the same scale 
and in like manner and under like circum- 
stances as under Part I, but does not include 
burial expenses, medical aid, artificial appli- 
ances, the right to rehabilitation or any benefit 
excepting the compensation payments. The 
employer must secure the payments by insur- 
ing and keeping insured to the extent of his 
liability with some reliable insurance carrier 
or underwriter who is liable equally with the 
employer for the payment of compensation. 
Liability in the case of an accident to all or 
any members of the crew of a vessel, dredge, 
etc., is limited to $50,000 exclusive of costs 
and expenses. The judge of the county court 
of the district in which the employer resides 
has authority to decide all questions that may 
arise between a claimant and the employer or 
insurance company and his decision is final 
and without appeal. The judge is vested with 
the same powers as are conferred on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board by Part I 
(except where these are at variance with the 
provisions of Part III) and during a period of 
temporary disability may review a case as 
often as may be necessary. The provisions 
of Part IIT of the Act were fully described in 
the Lasour Gazerre for September, 1928, 
page 962. 


Woodmen’s Liens 


The Woodmen’s Lien Act was amended to 
provide for the filing of statements of claim 
within 60 days after the last day on which 
labour or services or some part thereof were 
performed. Formerly statements were to be 
filed within 30 days. 


Shares in Public Utilities 


An amendment to the Public Utilities Act 
authorizes an issue of shares (not exceeding 
5 per cent in number of the shares previously 
issued) in any calendar year, without offering 
such issue to the shareholders, provided they 
are issued for certain purposes among which 
is the provision of shares to be sold for cash 
to employees or to or for an employees’ bene- 
fit fund. 

Education 


A number of changes were made in the 
provisions of the Education Act which deal 
with school grants. A school section pro- 
viding a department for the teaching of 
mechanic science or domestic science with 
adequate equipment for at least twelve pupils, 
and employing a teacher or teachers duly 
licensed by the Council of Public Instruction, 
and causing instruction in mechanic science to 
be given for a session of two hours per week, 
receives an annual grant not exceeding $250 
for each teacher so employed, with an addi- 
tional payment of 15 cents for every two 
hours lesson to each pupil. The total amount 
may not exceed $500 in any school year in 
sections where one teacher is employed, or 
$1,000 where there are two or more teachers. 
Where the trustees or commissioners of a 
school section in which, previous to July 
31, 1930, no instruction was given in mechanic 
or domestic science, establish a department for 
the giving of such instruction with adequate 
equipment, a sum equal to half the cost of 
such equipment, but not exceeding $500, may 
be paid. 





A Bill to provide for holidays with pay was 
submitted to the Grand Council recently by 
the Council of State of the Swiss Canton of 
Bale Ville. The measure seeks to enact that 
any person who works without interruption for 
the same employer shall be entitled to an 
annual holiday of six days after one year of 
service and of twelve days after ten years. 
Apprentices and young persons under 18 shall 
be entitled to a holiday of twelve days every 
year. The Bill does not apply to Federal pub- 
lic servants, or to workers whose conditions of 
labour are governed by the Federal Factory 
Act. 
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MALE MINIMUM WAGE ACT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Order Respecting Licentiates of Pharmacy 


HE Male Minimum Wage Board of 
British Columbia issued an order, dated 
July 31, 1930, fixing a minimum wage of 80 
cents an hour for licentiates of pharmacy. 
It will be recalled that the application of the 
drug store employees was at first refused by 
the Board, which ruled that these employees 
belonged to the professional class, and were 
therefore not subject to the provisions of the 
Male Minimum Wage Act. The British 
Columbia Court of Appeal subsequently set 
aside this ruling, finding that drug store em- 
ployees belonged to an “ occupation” within 
the meaning of the Act. This decision was 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1930, 
page 730. The text of the new order is as 
follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the “ Male 
Minimum Wage Act,” chapter 43 of the Statutes 
of British Columbia, 1929, the Male Minimum 
Wage Board constituted under that Act, having 
made due inquiry into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the employment of employees in 
pai occupation hereinafter mentioned, hereby 
orders: 


1. In this Order the expression, “licentiate 
of pharmacy ” means a person who is the holder 
of a certificate as a licentiate of pharmacy 
issued to him under the provisions of the 
“Pharmacy Act.” 

2. This Order shall apply to every employee 
within the meaning of the “Male Minimum 
Wage Act” who is engaged in the occupation 
of a licentiate of pharmacy in the selling, dis- 
pensing or compounding of poisons, drugs, 
medicines, of chemicals, or in the dispensing 
of prescriptions of medical practitioners, 
whether in a drug-store dispensary, pharmacy, 
laboratory, office, or elsewhere and whether by 
retail or wholesale. 


3. Subject to the provisions of section 6 of 
the “Male Minimum Wage Act,” the minimum 
wage to be paid to every employee to whom 
this Order applies shall be eighty cents an hour. 


Dated at Victoria, B.C., this 3lst day of 
July, 1930. 


Mate MINIMUM WAGE Boarp, 
J. D. McNiven, 
Chairman. 
ADAM BELL, 
Member. 





Regulations of Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board 


An additional Regulation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Saskatchewan, 
was published in the Saskatchewan Gazette, 
July 12, 1930. Earlier regulations were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrn, July, 1930, page 
765; April, 19380, page 392. The new regula- 
tion is as follows:— 


Regulation (al9). 

“The application of the Act to the wholesale 
distribution of gazoline, oils, greases and other 
petroleum products is except as otherwise dealt 
within the regulations of the Board limited to 
those Companies, Partnerships and Individuals 


who are distributors of such products and who 
obtain such goods directly from producers within 
the Province or are direct importers of such 
products and is further limited in its applica- 
tion to such distributors as albove defined to 
those employees who are employed exclusively 
in connection with such distribution and are not 
engaged in any other employment and who are 
employed on stated and agreed wages or salaries 
and the employment by such distributors of 
commission men or commission agents and the 
employment of others by such commission men 
or commission agents and all the operations in 
the distribution of such products except by 
distributors as herein defined and limited are 
wholly excluded from the operation of the Act.” 


Causes of Industrial Accidents in New York 


The New York State Department of 
Labour, in Special Bulletin No. 164, analyses 
the chief causes of industrial accidents as 
recorded in the State during the three years 
ending June 30, 1929. 

Accidents are considered under nine main 
classifications, and in all but two of these 
classes, the total number of accidents in- 
creased during the three years of the study. 
About 35 per cent of the compensated acci- 
dents during the three years were due to 
handling objects and tools. This was also 
the chief cause of injury in each of the in- 
dustries considered: manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation and public utilities, ser- 
vice, trade, ‘other industries.” 


Mechanical apparatus was the next most 
important cause of accidents, though it was 
responsible for only 15 per cent of the total 
number. Falls to a different level and falls 
on the same level were each responsible for 
about 9 per cent of the accidents. The 
analysis brings out the importance of the 
different causes of accidents in the individual 
industries. Thus falls to a different level, 
which caused only 9 per cent of the total 
accidents, were responsible for 15 per cent 
of the construction accidents. Falling objects, 
which caused 6 per cent of the total accidents, 
caused 11-5 per cent of the accidents in con- 
struction. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOUR OF ALBERTA 1929-30 


HE Commissioner of Labour of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, in his annual report 
submitted to the Provincial Legislature at 
its recent session, reviews the activities of 
the Bureau of Labour during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1930. The report also 
contains an account of the. proceedings under 
the Labour Disputes Act during 1929. In 
addition to statistics of trades and industries, 
the publication of which are entrusted to 
the Bureau under the Bureau of Labour Act 
of 1922, the Bureau also conducts the pro- 
vincial Employment Offices and administers 
the Factories Act, the Minimum Wage, the 
Boilers Act, and the Theatres Act. 


' Trades and Industries 


The report indicates an expansion of 
business during the first half of the year, but 
a marked decline during the latter half. 
Returns from 2,468 firms covered 49,464 male 
employees over eighteen, 1,020 males under 
eighteen, 7,853 females over eighteen, 467 
females under eighteen and 703 apprentices. 
Total payments for wages and salaries were 
$85,317,134.78, of which sum $75,824,757.14 was 


paid to wage earners. The returns, when con- 
sidered as to employment by months for 
males, do not show as great a difference as 
the previous year. March was the month of 
least employment, when 43,591 were employed, 
and July the month of greatest, when 51,502 
were employed. Heavy declines followed the 
peak month, and during December the total 
employed was 45,276. It is pointed out that 
“os in previous years the returns, when con- 
sidered by individual industries, show great 
fluctuations, and when this is considered with 
the grouped totals it is apparent that for the 
unskilled work in the various industries men 
interchange from one to the other, thereby 
maintaining a better general balance.” 

The returns of female monthly employ- 
ment show an increase in the number em- 
ployed throughout the year. January was the 
month of least employment, when 6,616 were 
employed. Following this there was a fairly 
steady increase, with December the month 
of greatest employment, when 8,291 were 
employed. 

The accompanying tables based on returns 
from 2,468 firms, give in detail the industrial 
returns: 


STATISTICAL TABLE OF TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


Pay Rois 


Superintendents, officers and managers...........++++++ 
Clerks, stenographers and bookkeepers, etc............ 


Wage-earners (including piece-workers, salesmen, etc) 


For Week of Employment of Greatest Number 
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10,990,581 91 
64,334,195 23 











Males Females 
18 years Under 18 18 years Under 18 Apprentices 
and over years and over years 

118 36 17 6 19 
48 21 260 6 33 
60 40 69 2 38 
134 63 140 8 34 
142 63 190 65 79 
237 161 344 75 86 
321 73 190 38 45 
611 171 1,161 143 76 
410 val 405 25 28 
1,465 38 597 34 34 
1,613 76 762 33 30 
915 49 434 15 19 
806 13 350 10 14 
2,652 74 486 3 19 
1,688 6 180 2 8 
1,781 27 440 2 18 
1,426 18 DOOR certs Pare cleo 4 
2,069 8 DOORN. ents rae 15 
902 2 PSS ait «kee. «212 2 
3,116 2 TSG. weiss eitscotaees 15 
2,289 4 O8Ge kanes 6 
1? F439 (hoseapatae «2.0% OSetl. Lupteds «ie 7 
1, 622 2 Ska? haha eldee 27 
1, 652 1 Sell ada. yaieee Se 4 
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Factories Act case was dismissed, the employer having 
made the necessary adjustments after in- 


The report states that the policy of using 
all inspectors appointed within the Bureau 
of Labour for general inspections under the 
Factories Act and Minimum Wage Act was 
continued. The returns from inspectors in- 
dicate further increases in business activities. 
New industries were established and a num- 
ber of existing industries increased staffs. 
The increase in male employees was 1,788, 
or 7 per cent, and in female employees 
986, or 10 per cent. Under the provisions 
of The Factories Act 4,561 inspections were 
made of 4,284 factories, shops, hotels, offices 
and office buildings in which were employed 
27,867 males and 9,348 females. 

Recommendations relative to safety, sani- 
tation, hours and wages and the employment 
of children to the number of 1,460 were made, 
all of which were fully carried out by 
employers. In connection with his activities 
the chief inspector stated: “An endeavour 
was made to have inspectors pay at least 
one visit to all establishments within the 
scope of the Act. The expansion of business 
generally and the inclusion of _ elevators, 
hotels and oil well drilling operations has 
increased the number of places to be visited 
to such an extent that this is not possible 
with our present staff. We also made 599 
inspections of 583 elevators in connection 
with which 193 safety recommendations were 
made. Of the elevators inspected 166 were 
passenger, 398 freight, 16 Humphrey and 3 
escalators. This phase of our safety work 
is becoming more important each year. New 
types of elevators are being installed and 
the older types are being changed.” 


Minimum Wage Act 


Under the provisions of The Minimum 
Wage Act, 3,228 inspections were made of 
2,890 businesses, in which were employed 
9,310 experienced females and 750 learners. 
These involved 200 orders for adjustments 
of wages, 53 for adjustments of hours and 
99 for adjustment of staff (so that not more 
than 25 per cent would be in receipt of 
apprentice wages.) The total increase under 
all orders was 1,212 or 14 per cent. 

Inspectors found a number of females in 
receipt of wages less than the minimum rate 
and a number who were working longer 
hours than the maximum fixed by the board. 
All wages and hours were adjusted by em- 
ployers when the infractions were brought 
to their attention by the inspector. 

Six court cases were taken against em- 
ployers for failing to pay minimum wages. 
Five convictions were obtained and em- 
ployers were ordered to pay back wages; one 


formation was laid. 

A number of permits were issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emer- 
gencies that had arisen. The number of 
employees coming under each of the seven 
orders of the Board were as follows:— 








Experienced} Apprentices 





Order No. 1— 
MANUIACCUNING.. 005.8 core ee 1,082 138 
Order No. 2— 
Laundries, dyeing and cleaning. . 405 93 
Order No. 3— 
Hotels and Restaurants.......... 1,331 67 
Order No. 4— 
Personal service.me ts hee ee 252 20 
Order No. 5— 
Ofiieeoceupationn......65.2.0.05. 3,743 173 
Order No. 6— 
Retail establishments............ BR ORD 219 
Order No. 7— 
Fruit and vegetable canning...... 162 40 
FEO tA E bs atthe 9,310 750 





Boiler Inspection 


According to the report of the chief boiler 
inspector there was a steady increase in the 
number of pressure vessels placed in service 
together with other machinery and equip- 
ment during the year. The various boiler 
accidents which occured during the year were 
outlmed. No serious personal injury was 
reported as due to the failure of a pressure 
vessel or machinery governed under the Act. 
Summary tables are furnished in the report, 
showing the inspections undertaken by the 
staff during the year. Referring to the 
examination of candidates flor engineering 
certificates, it was stated that a majority of 
the most successful candidates for first, 
second and third class certificates are those 
who availed themselves of the engineering 
courses arranged by the Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art, at Calgary. A table 
showing the number and class of certificates 
issued to the successful candidates resulting 
from examinations undertaken by the staff 
is also included in the report. 


Employment Offices 


An account is given of the work of the 
Alberta Government Employment Offices 
during the year. Industry generally through- 
out the province was reported active during 
the first few months, a marked increase being 
shown in building construction. Develop- 
ment slackened with the advent of the severe 
drought which extended over large areas of 
the province. This was reflected in the work 
of the employment offices, and the number 
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of vacancies filled dropped from 72,924 in 
the previous year to 52,100 in the current 
year. The director points out that owing to 
an Order in Council passed by the Federal 
Government in August, 1929, restricting the 
admission of contract labour in Canada, the 
employment offices are now consulted before 
permission is granted foreign workers to 
enter the Dominion. Charts and tables are 
given which show the business transacted by 
the Employment Service for the period under 
review, by occupations, months and offices. 


Theatre Inspection 


This section of the report refers ito the con- 
siderable increase in the number of halls 
inspected, machines examined and certificates 
issued. The increase in certificates issued was 
attributed to the additional installations of 
sound picture equipment and the need of 
two projectionists during the time the theatre 
is open to the public. The cost of permanent 
sound installation was stated to be prohibi- 
itive in rural districts, which had the effect 
of centralizing the picture industry in cities 
and larger towns. 


MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1929 


Annual Report of the Mines Branch of the Province 


The annual report of the chief inspector 
of mines of Alberta reviews the activities 
of the mining industry in the province dur- 
ing the calendar year 1929. The report chiefly 
consists of tables, giving statistics of coal 
production; number of workmen employed 
in each mine; annual consumption of coal in 
the Dominion; the number of accidents, 
fatal, serious and slight; the number and 
nature of the prosecutions under the Mines 
Act, the certificates issued, etc. 


Production in 1929-——There were produced 
during the year a total of 7,147,250 tons of 
coal with a value of $22,491,061. Of this 
output, 1,446,555 tons were sold for consump- 
tion in the Province of Alberta, 2,336,068 tons 
in other provinces in Canada, 51,625 tons 
for consumption in the United States, 2,923,- 
827 tons were sold to railroad companies, 
26,180 tons were used in making briquettes, 
243,647 tons were used under colliery boilers, 
7,315 tons were used by colliery locomotives, 
58,991 tons were put to stock, and 111,145 
tons were put on the waste heap. In addition 
to the coal mined, there were 77,197 tons 
of shale mined, from which 26,077,733 bricks 
were manufactured. It was stated that while 
there was a reduction in output from that 
produced in 1928, it was the second largest 
output that has been produced in the prov- 
ince. 

There were in operation during the year, 
1 shale mine and 2 open pits producing shale 
' for brick-making; also 300 coal mines. Of 
the latter, 28 were opened, 25 re-opened and 
18 abandoned. In addition to the mines 
abandoned there were 37 closed temporarily, 
leaving 248 mines in operation at December 
31, 1929. 

The production of domestic coal amounted 
to 3,385,749 tons; sub-bituminous, totalled 
668,108 tons; and bituminous coal 3,093,393 


tons. No anthracite coal has been produced 
in Alberta since 1923. During the year 1929, 
55,335 tons of Alberta coal was disposed of 
in the Province of Ontario as compared with 
44,265 tons in the previous year. 


Per Capita Production—The number of 
tons mined per man underground since the 
year 1919 was as follows: 


DE ws a ns 958 
CB de, le ers 1,055 
ROBLES 824 
UL Do) or 971 
AS 9k NM ae Some gee 893 
DE RE IE RAS 982 
KD ecg 834 
1926. . 99! 
Be ee... Mee es 970 
1028 eae as Sat 1,107 
LOZ 9 4s fed 1,004 


Number of employees—The total number 
employed in all the coal fields as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, was 11,520, which is an increase 
of 47 over the corresponding month in the 
previous year. There were 8,815 employed 
under ground and 2,705 above ground. Of 
these totals, domestic fields provided em- 
ployment for 5,718 below ground and 1,381 
above ground; sub-bituminous coal mines for 
580 under ground and 374 above ground; and 
bituminous mines for 2,517 under ground and 
950 above ground. 


Prosecuttons—There were 43 prosecutions 
instituted for contraventions of the pro- 
visions of The Mines Act, all of which were 
successful. 


Accidents—There were 31 fatal accidents 
during the year, in addition to which there 
occurred 69 accidents classed as “serious” 
and 98 as “slight.” In 1928, the correspond- 
ing accident totals were 28, 71, and 122. The 
number of tons of coal mined per fatal 
accident was 230,556; per serious accident 
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103,583 tons; per slight accident 72,931 tons. 
Of the accident total, 28 of the 31 fatal 
accidents; 63 of the 69 serious accidents; and 
85 of the 98 slight accidents occurred below 
ground. The greatest factor in the causation 
of accidents was haulage which accounted for 
a total of 56 accidents of all classes both 
above and below ground. Falls of rock was 
listed second in causing 37 accidents, and shot 
firing 23. 


Safety Measures—The report states that 
in addition to regular inspections of the mines, 
samples of mine air have been taken at 
intervals by the inspectors from mines in 
the bituminous areas in addition to tests 
made by Burrell gas detectors. These samples 
were forwarded to the Chemistry Branch of 
the Department of Mines, Ottawa, for 


analysis. In all bituminous mines that are 
dry and dusty, rock-dusting with crushed 
limestone has been continuously carried on. 
Samples of rock dust used have been collected 
and forwarded to the Provincial Analyst and 
tested for silica content. 


Examinations for certificates of compet- 
ency as coal miners have been conducted by 
the inspectors at various centres throughout 
the province, there having been 1,373 certifi- 
cates issued during the year, making a total 
of 11,319 certificates issued to December 31, 
1929. 

The report states that the use of purchased 
electric power by the mines in the province 
is still increasing, there having been 23,510,- 
529 k.w. hours purchased as against 22,416,009 
in 1928. 


Coal Mining in Canada in 1929 


Canada’s coal output of 17,496,557 tons in 
1929 was within 0-4 per cent of the record 
production of 1928 and exceeded the average 
for the past five years by 11-8 per cent, 
according to finally revised statistics recently 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
An increase of 4:6 per cent was recorded in 
Nova Scotia, 5:3 per cent in New Brunswick, 
and 23 per cent in Saskatchewan. Alberta’s 
production was 2-5 per cent lower than the 
high mark for the province of 7,336,330 tons 
which was set up in 1928. British Columbia’s 
output of 2,490,378 tons showed a decrease of 
11-2 per cent. 

The completion of the carbonizing and 
briquetting plant in Saskatchewan and the 
commencement of commercial operations at 
this plant was an important development in 
the coal industry in 1929. Another feature 
of the industry in that year was a continuance 
of investigational and development work in 
connection with the Ontario lignite deposits. 
Some test shipments were made from these 
deposits during the year. It is pointed out 
that Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, and the Yukon produce only 
bituminous coal; Saskatchewan mines yield 
lignite only; and Alberta produces bituminous, 
sub-bituminous and lignite. 

Railroads in Canada consumed 5:2 million 
tons of Canadian coal in 1929; this tonnage 
represented 32-9 per cent of the total ship- 
ments from the mines. Quebec provided the 
largest market for Canadian coal during 1929; 
exclusive of coal for the use of railroads, 
2,372,541 tons of Canadian coal were shipped 
to Quebec points. 

Exports of Canadian coal in 1929 amounted 
to 842,972 tons, a decrease of 2-43 per cent 


from the 1928 total of 863,941 tons. Coal 
cleared through Nova Scotia and _ British 
Columbia. ports accounted for 96 per cent 
of the Canadian exports. The United States 
and Newfoundland provided the principal 
markets for Canada’s external shipments of 
coal. 

The imports of anthracite, bituminous and 
lignite coal into Canada in 1929 were recorded 
at 18,619,300 tons, as compared with 17,714,296 
tons in the preceding year. Receipts from 
Great Britain consisted of 729,458 tons of 
anthracite and 115,368 tons of bituminous, 
making a total of 844,826 tons, an increase of 
25°98 per cent over the 1928 imports of 
670,612 tons. The principal supply of coal 
imported into Canada came from the United 
States; this tonnage was made up of 14,469,831 
tons of bituminous, 3,173,043 tons of anthra- 
cite, and 14,108 tons of lignite. Shipments of 
anthracite coal from Russia to Canadian points 
commenced in December, 1928, and during the 
calendar year 1929 the tonnage received 
assumed important proportions amounting to 
117,304 tons. Small quantities of coal were 
also received from Newfoundland and Japan. 

The coal mining industry furnished employ- 
ment to 29,739 employees during 1929. It is 
stated that in eastern Canada steady employ- 
ment was afforded the 13,929 men working in 
or about the coal mines; in western Canada 
the usual summer seasonal decline was 
apparent. Salaries and wages paid in this 
industry amounted to $42,376,378 as against 
$43,320,811 in 1928. There were 28,227 wage- 
earners working in the coal mines of Canada 
in 1929; of these 6,323 worked on the surface 
and 21,904 underground. An average of 275 
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man-days work was furnished surface men 
while underground men worked 246 days. 

Records for the industry show 7,117,692 
man-days work done during the year and 
from this total it has been computed that 
the average daily earning power per Man was 
$5.49. Calculated on the same basis, the 
average in 1928 was $5.57 and in 1927 it was 
$5.03. 

Capital employed by the companies operat- 
ing in the coal mining industry in Canada in 
1929 was $141,766,727. The value of fuel used 


in the operation of Canadian coal mines in 
1929 was $3,087,105, and consisted principally 
of bituminous, sub-bituminous and _ lignite 
coal, although small quantities of gasoline, 
kerosene and wood were also used. Elec- 
tricity purchased amounted to 40,326,458 
kwh. valued at $570,250, in addition to which 
108,944,704 k.wh. were generated by the 
operating companies for their own use. A 
further quantity of 6,554,222 k.w.h. was pro- 
duced and sold for use apart from coal mining 
operations. 





TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Résumé of the Nineteenth Annual Report on Labour Organization 


gi ae Nineteenth Annual Report on Labour 

Organization in Canada, being for the 
calendar year 1929, which has just been issued 
by the Department of Labour, states that the 
trade union movement of the Dominion is 
made up of the following classes :— 

(1) Local branches of international craft 
organizations, having headquarters in the 
United States; 

(2) The One Big Union, an international 


industrial union, with headquarters in 
Winnipeg; 
(3) Local branches of the Industrial 


Workers of the World, a revolutionary indus- 
trial union which seeks to abolish the wage 
system, with headquarters in Chicago; 

(4) Canadian central labour organizations; 

(5) Independent trade union units, and 

(6) National Catholic unions. 

The international craft union group con- 
sists of the Canadian members of 85 organiza- 
tions, two more than in 1928, and has 1,953 
branches in the Dominion, a gain of 80, with 
a combined membership of 203,514, an in- 
crease of 16,597. The One Big Union reported 
42, local units in Canada, a loss of 3, with a 
membership of 22,890, an increase of 2,861. 
The Industrial Workers of the World claims 
6 branches in the Dominion, a loss of 1, with 
3,975 members, a decrease of 425. The group 
of Canadian central organizations, numbering 
25, a loss of 2, comprises 639 branches, a gain 
of 53, with a combined membership of 53,277, 
an increase of 1,419. The independent units 
number 31, a loss of 5, the combined member- 
ship of which is 10,820, a decrease of 578. The 
National Catholic group of unions number 
106, a gain of one, their combined membership 
being reported at 25,000, a decrease of 1,000. 
The net increase in branches for 1929 was 125, 
and the gain in membership was 18,874, 
making a grand total of 2,778 branches of all 
classes of unions in Canada, with a combined 


reported and estimated membership of 319,476, 
which figures, according to the latest estimate 
of population, indicate that trade unionists 
represent 3:26 per cent of the people in the 
Dominion; adding 103,811, the number of 
members comprising the non-trade union 
associations, organized wage-earners at the 
close of 1929 represented 4-32 per cent of the 
population. 


The accompanying chart, which is taken 
from the report, indicates the fluctuations in 
the number of trade unionists in Canada from 
1911 to 1929, the period covered by these 
annual reports on labour organization. 


Another chart published in the report shows 
that the 319,476 trade union members in the 
Dominion are divided by trade groups as 
follows :— 


Railroad employees, 98,736 members, or 
30:91 per cent of the total; 

Building trades, 38,180, or 11-94 per cent; 

Public employees, personal service and 
amusement trades, 32,786 members, or 10-26 
per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 29,003 members, or 
9-08 per cent; 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
26,815 members, or 8:39 per cent; 

Metal trades, 18,791 members, or 5°88 per 
cent; 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 16,076 members, 
or 5:03 per cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 14,576 
members, or 4°56 per cent; 

All other trades and general labour, 44,563 
members, or 13-95 per cent. 


The report points out that the railroad 
employees’ group contains a large number of 
metal trades workers who are not employed 
in railroad shop work, and who should be 
included in the metal trades group, but it 
was impossible to secure separate figures. 
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NINETEEN YEARS OF TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 
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Trade Union Membership by Provinces — 
The division by provinces of the 2,778 local 
branch unions of all classes is as follows: 
Ontario, 1,055; Quebec, 504; Alberta, 279; 
British Columbia, 271; Saskatchewan, 212; 
Manitoba, 185; Nova Scotia, 141; New Bruns- 
wick, 119; and Prince Edward Island, 11. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Cities —Thirty-five cities in Canada have not 
less than 20 local branch unions. They rep- 
resent approximately 60 per cent of the total 
number of branches in the Dominion, and 
contain about 52 per cent of the total trade 
union membership. Montreal stands first in 
the list of these cities, and (including the 
national Catholic unions) has 200 local 
branches of all classes of unions, 147 of which 
reported 41,389 members; Toronto ranks 
second with 147 branches, 105 of which 
reported 27,512 members; Winnipeg comes 
third with 109 branches, 71 of which reported 
12,510 members; Vancouver being fourth with 
103 branches, 83 of which reported 14,371 
members. The remaining 31 cities in order of 
number of branches are as follows:—Calgary, 
74 branches, 55 reporting 6,181 members; Ed- 
monton, 69 branches, 59 reporting 5,544 mem- 
bers; Quebec, 69 branches, 42 reporting 4,689 
members; Hamilton, 63 branches, 54 report- 
ing 5,306 members; Ottawa, 62 branches, 48 
reporting 4,253 members; London, 59 branches, 
43 reporting 4,052 members; Victoria, 47 
branches, 40 reporting 2,503 members; Hali- 
fax, 43 branches, 32 reporting 3,842 members; 
Saint John, 43 branches, 34 reporting 2,633 
members; Regina, 48 branches, 37 reporting 
2,218 members; Saskatoon, 41 branches, 34 
reporting 2,195 members; Windsor, 40 
branches, 35 reporting 2,617 members; Moose 
Jaw, 34 branches, 26 reporting 1,828 members; 
Fort William, 31 branches, 27 reporting 1,991 
members; St. Thomas, 29 branches, 26 report- 
ing 1,994 members; Lethbridge, 27 branches, 
25 reporting 1,860 members; Port Arthur, 27 
branches, 17 reporting 1,237 members; Sher- 
brooke, 27 branches, 16 reporting 838 mem- 
bers; Brandon, 26 branches, 20 reporting 1,142 
members; North Bay, 25 branches, 23 report- 
ing 1,811 members; Moncton, 24 branches, 22 
reporting 3,155 members; Brantford, 22 
branches, 20 reporting 929 members; Guelph, 
22 branches, 18 reporting 496 members; Strat- 
ford, 21 branches, 20 reporting 1,773 members; 
St. Catharines, 21 branches, 15 reporting 553 
members; Kitchener, 21 branches, 18 report- 
ing 454 members; Three Rivers, 20 branches, 
14 reporting 1,538 members; Hull, 20 branches, 
17 reporting 1,148 members; Sault Ste. Marie, 
20 branches, 18 reporting 953 members; King- 


ston, 20 branches, 13 reporting 611 members; 
Peterborough, 20 branches, 18 reporting 430 
members. 

Of the 2,117 branch unions which reported 
their membership 23 have over 1,000 members, 
six more than in 1928, the reporting branch 
with ‘the largest membership having 3,785 
members. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.— 
This body was originally established in 1873, 
and is the recognized head of the internation- 
ally organized wage-earners in the Dominion. 
The American Federation of Labour and 58 
of its more important affiliates have affiliated 
the whole of their Canadian membership by 
paying to the congress the regular per capita 
tax. A number of local branches of inter- 
mational organizations which had affiliated 
individually also paid per capita tax. The 
congress has under direct. charters three Cana- 
dian central organizations, two provincial 
federations of labour, 39 trades and labour 
councils, and 45 local unions, the total mem- 
bership being 162,633. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—This 
congress, which was formed in March, 1927, 
absorbed the Canadian Federation of Labour, 
and was organized in direct opposition to the 
old-established Trades Congress. The affil- 
ates of the All+Canadian body number eleven 
central organizations, including the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and the 
One Big Union, together with 22 directly char- 
tered local unions and nine labour councils, 
the whole membership numbering 52,932. 


National Catholic Unions—A chapter is de- 
voted to the National Catholic unions, which 
so far as Canada is concerned had ‘their in- 
ception in 1902 in the province of Quebec, 
where, with the exception of one union in 
Ontario, all of such bodies are located. The 
number of national Catholic unions is 106, 
with a combined reported membership of 
25,000. 

The report makes extended reference to the 
various classes of delegate bodies which have 
been formed as part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America with a view ‘to 
co-ordinating the activities of unions of closely 
allied or particular trades in dealing with 
matters of like concern to all members of the 
bodies represented, 


Organized Workers in Various Countries — 
In addition to the figures published in the 
report showing the membership of labour or- 
ganizations in Canada and the United States 
information is included giving the standing 
of organized workers in 62 other countries, the 
grand total for the 64 countries being 45,903,- 
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048. The following are the figures for the 
countries enumerated, as extracted from the 
report :— 


BR CALIN Ch 5 ssl aes eel cans? 164,874 
et ETE 9 Ee acs eae Seaeant a 911,652 
Austria... 999,137 
Belgium .. 762,886 
Bolivia. . 5,000 
Brazil. 116,500 
British Guiana. 1,073 
pean 2,485 
Canada. 319,476 
Ceylon 114,000 
Chili. 204,000 
China. 2,800,000 
Colombia 11,400 
Corea “a 123,000 
Cuba. a aa Ye fe ee 250,000 
Czechoslovakia. . EE ht ET Oe Oro 
Detngek. UA AoI0R@O.... Blas eee 296,830 
Dominica... . > borers: 1B «s 3,442 
Dutch East Indies - Aga 24,021 
Egypt. ; 60,000 
Esthonia. . 13,3316 
Finland... . 75,846 
France.. ; 1,218,250 
Germany.. et ete ii od As Bae oe 
(Semorina ee ea 4,908,000 
Greece.. ures a ee ey 98,470 
Guatemala. . 3,000 
Holland... . 561,037 
Pond praaicwust ites. 6? oor}. nies 6,000 
TAG ia ioe Wh EY oun iaas! 135,678 
Iceland. . : en A oe 4,540 
Winton eee 300,000 
Reeland’. si). #ik 111,921 
Italy. . 2,768,730 
Japan.. : 316,906 
Lo eee 37,888 
Lithuania.. 18,486 
Luxemburg. . oe td 15,317 
Memel Territory. eo, eo Se, a 1,024 
Dies reOre . (Ge ech ares wes. sy OD ROO O00 
Mongolia. . Be Peds 5,000 
New Zealand. 55,800 
Nicaragua. . 6,000 
Norway... .. 106,182 
Palestine. . 21,873 
Panama.. 3,000 
Paraguay.. 8,000 
Pern ss). 25,000 
Philippines. . 67,000 
Poland... w+ +. 577,581 
Porto Rico.. 18,000 
Portugal... To, ee Lae PUES ce eee 40,000 
Hotiianta. $s OGG | Bebe eae as fe 46,631 
Russias’ O25 an OO, SEI Se, 2) 10248000 
Salvador. . sud erie VeRab abated rea 10,000 
South Africa.. .. Le! EE RT 82,660 
South West Africa. = 1 he 600 
Spain.. 262,000 
Sweden. . otis to. fads oat ott 508,107 
Switzerland. . Pe ee ee ee eee 265,562 
Uruguay.. PDP RR, 1s 3 28,484 
Venezuela. “ae Be! 25,972 
United States... 3,917,772 
Yugoslavia.. 57,717 


Revolutionary Labour Organizations. —The 
report makes reference to the various com- 
munist organizations, chief of which is the 
revolutionary political body known as the 
Third (Communist) International, which was 
established in Moscow on March 6, 1919, with 
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the object of organizing the working class 
for the overthrow of capitalism, the destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois state and the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The theses of the Communist International 
declare that the trade unions represent the 
most important form of mass organization of 
the proletariat, and with a view to having a 
medium through which to propagate the com- 
munist doctrine among the organized work- 
ers, the Moscow organization in July, 1921, set 
up the Red International of Labour Unions, 
the official representative of which in America 
is the Trade Union Unity League, originally 
known as the Trade Union Educational 
League. The Canadian representative of the 
Communist International is the Communist 
Party of Canada, which was established on 
February 17, 1922, with head office in Toronto. 
An adjunct of the Communist Party is the 
Young Communist League, formed in July, 
1922, which with its children’s section, known 
as the Young Pioneers, declares its mission 
to be to penetrate the mass of working class 
youth by means of communist agitation and 
education, 


International Federation of Trade Unions — 
The report makes reference to the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, a body 
established in 1901 and reorganized in 1919, 
with the object among others of uniting the 
international working class and the promotion 
of the interests and activities of the trade 
union movement. The labour movement of 
the Dominion as represented by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada is affiliated 
with the federation, and the president of the 
congress is a member of the General Council. 
The I.F.T.U. has in affiliation the trade union 
centres of 27 countries, with a combined 
membership of 13,579,159, as well as a similar 
number of international trade secretariats. 
The report points that the Red International 
of Labour Unions, which, it has been stated, 
was formed for the purpose of destroying the 
International Federation, had attacked the 
last named body, declaring that it was incap- 
able of uniting the working classes of the 
world and was only an appendage of the 
International Labour Office. 


Industrial Workers of the World—Mention 
is made of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, usually referred to as the I.W.W., a 
body which declares itself to be an advocate 
of what is termed revolutionary industrial 
unionism, with its objective the abolition of 
the wage system. At its inception the organi- 
zation claimed to have a strong following, but 
dissension arose in the ranks, and with the 
prosecution in 1918 of a large number of its 
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members by the United States Government 
on the charge of interfering with the wartime 
measures of the Republic, the following of the 
I.W.W. has gradually decreased. In 1905, the 
year the organization was formed, the mem- 
bership was meported at 400,000. At the close 
of 1929 the membership was given at 26,325, 
of which 3,975 members belonged to the six 
Canadian branches. 


Labour in Politics—The report refers to the 
declaration of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada in 1887 for independent 
political action on the part of organized 
labour, it being contended that “the working 
classes of the Dominion will never be properly 
represented in Parliament or receive justice in 
the legislation of the country until they were 
represented by men of their own class.” 
Although a number of labour candidates were 
subsequently elected to various offices in some 
of the industrial districts, it was not until 
1921 that the Canadian Labour Party was 
formed. A number of provincial sections 
were established, and under their auspices 
candidates were nominated for office, in some 
instances being elected. In 1927, the secretary 
of the party since its inception resigned, 
following the removal of his name by the 
Toronto central council of the C.L.P. (which 
it was alleged was dominated by communists) 
from the party nomination for controller in 
the Toronto municipal election. Since the 
secretary’s retirement the main party has 
ceased to function, the British Columbia 
section has dissolved, and the Nova Scotia 
and Ontario sections failed to meet during 
1929, leaving only two provincial sections— 
Quebec and Alberta—in existence. British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario have 
independent labour parties, that in the last 
named province having been formed by dele- 
gates to the 1927 convention of the Ontario 
section of the C.L.P., who objected to the 
passage of a number of revolutionary resolu- 
tions. In some of the other provinces there 
_are labour political organizations operating 
under different names, the activities of some 
of which are confined to the principal cities, 
and in all of which except the section of the 
C.L.P. individual membership is accepted. In 
the Ontario provincial election of October 30, 
1929, there were three candidates designated 
as labour nominees, and of these one was 
elected. Four Communist Party candidates 
who contested seats were all defeated. There 
was formed in Regina, Saskatchewan, on 
October 26-27, 1929, the Western Conference 
of Labour Political Parties, embracing the 
four western provinces, for the purpose of 
unifying the activities of the affiliated parties, 
to arrange common action and to bring about 
the entire unification of the labour and 


socialist movement throughout Western Can- 
ada. In 28 localities 89 candidates were 
selected or endorsed by labour political parties 
or organized labour bodies for municipal 
office. Of these 32 were elected to the 
following offices: mayor, 1; controllers, 2; 
aldermen or councillors, 21; school trustees, 
8. Six communist candidates who presented 
themselves were defeated. 


Trade Union Benefits—A chapter of the 
report deals with the beneficiary features of 
labour organizations, indicating that of the 
25 Canadian central bodies eleven had made 
payments for benefits, the total amount 
expended being $54,214, an increase of $18,870 
as compared with 1928. Of the 87 inter- 
national organizations operating in the 
Dominion 67 reported having expended 
$27,888,892 for benefits, an increase of 
$3,091,524. The disbursements in 1929 for the 
various classes of benefits were:— 


Death benefits. . SS ESTE So Oras 
Unemployed and travelling benefits. 1,321,983 
Strike benefits... ‘ U hes a pod sd 
Sick and accident ‘benefits. . 2,292,022 
Old age pensions and other benefits. 5,00 lsdoe 


In addition to the expenditures made by 
the headquarters of the international organi- 
zations the report gives information showing 
that 650 of the local branch unions in Canada 
made benefit payments to their own members 
from their own funds, as did also 108 branches 
of Canadian bodies, 12 independent units and 
25 national Catholic unions, the total dis- 
bursements being $445,627, an increase of 
$39,586 over the expenditures for the same 
purpose in 1928. The outlay for 1929 by the 
local branches for the classes of benefits 
named was: 


Death benefits.. .. $165,382 
Unemployed benefits. . kt DO 
Strike benefits... .. 37,413 
Sick and accident benefits. . 150,197 
Other benefits. Lele 64,982 


Non-trade Union Aisdbéntiones= Bett the 
labour organizations whose names appear in 
the report space has been given to a class 
of associations which, though not connected 
with the trade union movement, are for the 
most part composed of wage-earners. These 
include 106 bodies, chief of which are the 
associations of school teachers, government 
employees and commercial travellers, with a 
combined membership of 103,811. 


Complete Labour Directory—The Nine- 
teenth Annual Report on Labour Organiza- 
tion, like earlier issues, forms a complete 
labour directory, embracing in its pages not 
only the names and addresses of the chief 
officers of local branch unions and delegate 
bodies in the Dominion, but also those of 
the central organizations with which the 
Canadian trade unionists are identified. 
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RECENT LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Canadian National Railway System Federa- 
tion No. 11 


HE fourth convention of the Canadian 
National Railway System Federation 
No. 11, was opened at Winnipeg, Man., on 
June 6, 1930, with a large number of dele- 
gates in attendance. The executive com- 
mittee’s report reviewed at considerable 
length the various questions which had been 
dealt with by the executive since the last 
convention, chief among which were: Holi- 
days with pay; Pension plan; Joint Co-oper- 
ative Management plan; Stabilization of em- 
ployment; Christmas holiday, and appren- 
tices. The membership, according to this re- 
port, numbered 10,995. The financial state- 
ment showed total receipts, together with the 
balance on hand as at April 1, 1928, of $3,- 
530.33, disbursements totalling $2,461.09, and 
a balance as of April 1, 1930, amounting to 
$1,069.24. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
who was present on invitation, made a brief 
address, during which he touched on the 
question of old age pensions, Union Label 
Act, and immigration. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Instructing the incoming officers to secure 
signed memoranda dealing with all important 
questions discussed at future conferences 
between the management and Federation 
officers, and that copies be sent to all general 
chairmen ; 

Recommending that the minimum rate of 
C.N.R. pension shall be $600 and the maxi- 
mum $2,000 for employees of twenty-five 
years’ service; 

Asking that employees in the stores depart- 
ment be given holidays with pay; 

Instructing incoming officers to advise 
system management officers that craft unions 
have autonomy over their own craft affairs; 

Advocating in connection with retirement 
that fitness of employees over sixty-five years 
of age to perform their present occupation be 
taken into consideration, as well as a medical 
examination; 

Recommending that employees desiring to 
retire after twenty-five years’ service be paid 
a pension. 

Officers were elected as follows: president, 
W. R. Rogers, Moncton, N.B.; vice-president, 
Harry Davis, Winnipeg, Man.;_ secretary- 
treasurer, A. B. Page, Winnipeg, Man. 


Canadian Association of Stationary 
Engineers 


The Canadian Association of Stationary 
Engineers held its forty-first annual con- 
vention at Woodstock, Ont., on June 26-28, 
19380, with representatives from ten local 
unions in attendance. The financial and other 
reports presented to the convention showed 
that the past year had been a very successful 
one for the association. A committee was 
appointed to wait on the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario, with a view to securing 
amendments to the Stationary Engineers’ 
Act and changes in the Boiler Inspection 
Regulations. A lengthy discussion took place 
on the question of a colour scheme for piping, 
such as would indicate its purpose, and it 
was finally decided to appoint a committee 
to co-operate with a number of interested 
organizations in devising a proper colour 
scheme to be submitted to the Canadian En- 
gineering Standiards Association at Ottawa. 


Officers elected for the coming year were 
as follows: president, J. B. Mulligan, Ottawa, 
Ont.; vice-president, R. E. Aenup, Woodstock, 
Ont.; secretary, Ed. Golightly, Toronto, Ont.; 
treasurer, I. EK. Cross, Ottawa, Ont. 


The association will hold its 1931 convention 
in Toronto. 


Switchmen’s Union of North America 


The fifth triennial and eighteenth inter- 
national convention of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America was held recently 
at Buffalo, N.Y., with approximately two hun- 
dred and fifty delegates in attendance. The 
report of the committee on officers’ reports 
commended the various officers for the con- 
scientious manner in which the work of the 
Union had been performed since the last con- 
vention. The finance committee’s report 
showed total receipts for the three year period 
ended January 1, 1930, together with the 
balance on hand as at Jlanuary 1, 1927, 
amounting to $5,148,155.10, disbursements 
totalling $3,774,732.01, and a balance on hand 
of $1,373,423.09. 

The convention endorsed the action of the 
board of directors in authorizing the president 
to co-operate with representatives of the rail- 
road running trades in any action agreed upon 
for the stabilizing of employment, and went 
on record further, as favouring the following 
program: 

Not less than one day rest in seven for 
all railroad workers; 
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Actual establishment of the maximum eight 
hour day; j 

A minimum five-day week and a minimum 
six-hour day; 

Gradual shortening of the work day or 
work week, without loss of compensation ; 

Establishment by agreement with each rail- 
road annually of a minimum force for each 
class of employees, to be guaranteed a mini- 
mum annual employment for the ensuing 
year, and the establishment of extra forces 
with similar guarantees, to protect those 
reasonably needed for part-time work; 

Relief of employees from undue burdens 
caused by economy, efficiency or consolidation 
programs; 


Acceptance of the principle of “preventive 
overtime” rates of pay. 

Other resolutions were adopted as follows: 

Recommending the establishment of rail- 
road councils in all railroad centres; 

Favouring the stationing in Canada per- 
manently of a representative of the union; 

Petitioning the Governor of California to 
grant a pardon and release of Thomas J. 
Mooney. 

Chief officers elected were: president, T. C. 


Cashen; secretary, J. M. Perry, 3 Linwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Accident Prevention in Cement Plants 


A recent issue of the Accident Prevention 
Magazine, published by the Portland Cement 
Association, contains a comprehensive account 
of safety activities in the plants of the 
organization. A review of the statistics in- 
dicates that the group of one hundred and 
thirty-eight cement mills and quarries which 
reported their mishaps to the Portland 
Cement Association had fewer accidents of 
all recordable classes in 1929 than during any 
previous year of record. 

There were fewer days lost due to accident 
causes, and likewise a lower number of days 
lost per hundred thousand man-hours of ex- 
posure than during any previous year; the 
number of permanent disabilities suffered also 
reached a new low level. Fatal accidents 
were higher than during 1927 and 1928 but 
lower than any other year since the record 
was established. The relative severity was 
higher than for any year since 1925. 

Lost-time accidents had declined steadily 
each year since 1923, the reduction in this 
class of accident being about 73 per cent 
during the past five years. In 1929 this class 
of accident was 29 per cent less numerous 
than during 1928, the actual number reported 
dropping from 877 in 1928 to 686 in 1929. 
There was a relatively greater reduction in 
accidents causing disability of short duration 
than in the longer ones, although actual 
reductions in all the various classifications 
shown are very marked. 

In addition to a large decrease in the 
actual number of mishaps occurring, the sup- 
porting detailed data seem to indicate that 
malingering on the excuse of trivial accidents 
has been greatly reduced. It was also stated, 
that many minor disabilities which in the 


past have caused the loss of short periods of 
time, frequently do not cause such loss at 
present, due to improved medical and first 
aid attention, better arrangements for co- 
operating with the injured in the handling 
of his regular duties and an increase in 
interest by the later in the progress of his 
work and of the mill operations in general. 
The plant physicians are credited with 
having “helped notably in the effort to get 
men back with minimum loss of time and 
wages.” The report observes that “the trend 
in this direction has been a powerful help in 
the building up of the present fine morale in 
the operating organization.” 


Effect of Length of Service—The effect of 
length of service on accident occurrence is 
analyzed in a section which indicates that 
during 1929, 29-2 per cent of the lost-time 
fatal accidents occurred to men employed less 
than 6 months, while in 1928, 28-8 per cent 
of the similar accidents occurred to men 
employed less than 6 months. Men employed 
between 6 months and one year sustained 
9-8 per cent of the injuries in 1929 as against 
10:2 per cent in 1928. Employees with terms 
of service of 10 years or longer suffered 14-3 
per cent of the accidents in 1929 as compared 
with 10-2 per cent in 1928, indicating that 
the older men had a considerably more un- 
favourable effect on the record than during 
the preceding year. Of the 36 fatalities on 
which length of service was reported, 22 were 
to men who had served two years or more, 
while ten took the lives of men employed 
less than six months. 

While figures are not available to indicate 
which group suffered the most fatalities in 
comparison to man-hours worked it is stated 
that fatalities have hit every one of the 
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classes, suggesting that “perhaps, that the 
‘familiarity which breeds contempt’ has 
brought habits of carelessness to some older 
employees, resulting in death to several of 
their number. It has been said that eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety. This does 
not mean that a man is safe simply because 
he has been on the job, a certain number of 
years. There must be no let-up in safe 
thinking and safe habits.” 

Reference was also made to the fact that 
The Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association Cer- 
tificate of Honour was recently awarded to 
the Portland Cement Association in recogni- 
tion of outstanding work in the reduction of 
accidents in the cement industry. 


Organization to Aid Fishermen 


With the object of helping destitute fisher- 
folk in the Gaspé region, a company has 
been formed with a capital of $150,000 en- 
titled “The Committee of Citizens in Aid 
of the Destitute Fishermen of the Gaspé 
Coast, Incorporated.” 

Last year severe storms and_ porpoises 
played havoc with the fishing population of 
Gaspé, but new boats were built, with gov- 
ernment aid, while the industry was put on 
a firmer basis in order to proceed this 
spring. 

Substantial aid was again given this year 
by the Provincial Department of Coloniza- 
tion, Game and Fisheries in the building of 
_ fishing smacks and the purchase of gear, but 
the new company wants to make sure that 
the fishermen and their families do not 
suffer. They propose to raise funds by mem- 
bers’ contributions, public collections, bazaars, 
kermesses, subscriptions and drawings. 


Increase in Accidental Deaths in United 
States 


The 1930 edition of “Accident Facts,” 
recently published by the National Safety 
Council of the United States reviews the 
accident experience not only in the United 
States but in other countries. 

It is stated that the accident experience 
in 1929 resembled that of other recent years 
in three respects, showing an increase in 
the total number of persons killed, an in- 
crease in the death rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion, and a marked increase in automobile 
deaths. The third of these was outstanding. 

Ninety-seven thousand people were killed 
in the United States by accidents in 1929. 
This estimate is based on state health depart- 
ment reports to the National Safety Council 
from 34 states and the District of Columbia, 
representing 69 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation. In these states, deaths in 1929 ex- 
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ceeded those in the previous year by 2-6 
per cent. Past records indicate, however, 
that these states are not quite representa- 
tive of the country as a whole. Proper cor- 
rections were therefore made, with the result 
that, for the entire country, the 1929 in- 
crease in deaths is estimated at approx- 
imately 2 per cent rather than 2-6 per cent. 
The total of 97,000 may be contrasted with. 
95,086 deaths in 1928, as determined by final 
United States Census Bureau figures. It is 
pointed out that the increase of approxi- 
mately 2,000 deaths is as large as has occurred 
in a single year since 1925, during which total 
accidental deaths were approximately 5,000 
greater than in 1924, 

It is estimated that the 1929 death rate per 
100,000 population will be about 79-9, as com- 
pared with 79-2 in 1928, and 78-4 in 1927. 
The year 1927 was the first since 1921 to 
show a decline in the death rate, and the 
1928 and 1929 experience indicates that the 
upward movement has set in again. 

The third important characteristic of the 
1929 experience, mentioned above, is the 
great increase in motor vehicle deaths, 
amounting to approximately 3,000. Since the 
increase in total fatalities was only 2,000, it 
is considered evident that the fatalities not 
involving motor vehicles decreased by about 
1,000. 

Dealing with the accidental death rate in 
other countries the report observes that while 
the death rate from accidents remains higher 
in the United States than in any other im- 
portant country, in some countries it is 
advancing more rapidly. The statistics pre- 
sented show that from 1927 to 1928 the death 
rate in England and Wales increased from 
38-2 to 41-1, a rise of 2-9 deaths per 100,- 
000 population; in New Zealand the increase 
was 5:8. During the same time the death 
rate in the United States increased from 78-4 
to 79:2 or 0-8 deaths per 100,000. Almost 
all of the increases were due to automobile 
accidents. 

During the last five years the average an- 
nual increase in the United States has been 
0-7 deaths per 100,000 population. In France, 
the latest figures indicate an annual increase 
of 1-0 deaths; in Germany, 0:9; in Japan, 
3:6; and in Canada, 2-2. On the other hand, 
in Sweden the rate decreased from 34°8 in 
1927 to 31-4 in 1928; in Belgium, from 32:1 
in 1924 to 29-8 in 1927; and in Italy, from 
32°3 in 1924 to 32-1 in 1927. 


Industrial Accidents—In a section dealing 
with industrial accidents, the difficulty of 
estimating the total number of industrial 
deaths in the United States is attributed 
to the fact that “no one takes the responsi- 
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bility or has the power to collect complete 
information.” However, the report states 
that estimates of industrial deaths range 
from 20,000 to 25,000 deaths annually, and 
for the sake of uniformity an estimate of 
23,000 has been made for 1929. Calculating 
on the basis that “non-fatal injuries in indus- 
try occur about 1380 times as often as fatali- 
ties, it is estimated that there were approx- 
imately 3,000,000 such injuries in 1929. The 
cost of these deaths and injuries, based on 
estimates of the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, was approximately $1,000,- 
000,000. In regard to frequency and severity 
rates, the following observation is made :— 
“The control which employers exercise over 
men at work and the keeping of records 
makes possible an accurate measurement of 
accidents in relation to the number of men 


employed and the length of time they are 
exposed to accidents. The accident frequency 
rate is the number of accidents per 1,000,000 
man hours worked and the accident severity 
rate represents the days lost from accidents 
per 1,000 man hours worked, permanent dis- 
abilities and deaths being allowed for by 
arbitrary charges in terms of days lost.” 

On the basis of the above definition a 
statistical table indicates that the mining 
industry had a frequency rating of 74°48 
and a severity rating of 9:99. The cor- 
responding ratings in several other industries 
were as follows:—construction—50°41 and 
4-62; refrigeration—43-35 and 3:04; meat 
packing—55:94 and 1:47; quarrying—26-71 
and 6:11; pulp and paper—28-43 and 1:77; 
foundry—30°30 and 1°73; metal forming— 
29-71 and 1:67. 





Stimulation of Public Works in the United States 


Referring to a petition asking President 
Hoover to undertake the stimulation of public 
works, the Acting Chief of the Division of 
Public Construction of the United States 
Department of Commerce replied on June 12, 
setting forth the program on which the 
government had already been working for 
the purpose of stimulating public construc- 
tion. 

The Federal Government’s part in the 
public works program is indicated by the 
followed actions by Congress. 

Congress increased the amount of Federal 
aid to the States for highway construction 
from 75 million to 125 million dollars a year 
for three years, and liberalised the terms for 
its use. The Federal building program for 
post offices and other structures in the cities 
and towns throughout the country was in- 
creased by 230 million dollars. The river 
and harbour improvement work carried out 
by the War Department has been so ex- 
panded on account of the unemployment 
situation that a deficiency appropriation of 
12 million dollars was granted by Congress 
in order to sustain active operations. A 15 
million dollar Veterans’ Bureau Hospital 
building program was provided by Congress 
and begun immediately on the adoption of 
the Act. Every Federal department and 
bureau carrying out construction has advanced 
the start of new projects, repairs and main- 
tenance wherever possible. A new Division 


of Public Construction was established in 
the Department of Commerce to aid in co- 
ordinating the efforts of Federal, State and 
local governments to expedite public works 
projects. 

Highway construction contracts amounted 
to 197 million dollars in 37 Eastern States 
during the first four months of 1930, show- 
ing an increase of 88 per cent over the 
same period in 1929. 

In the field of private industry, the rail- 
way and other public utilities have provided 
for an expenditure of 3,500 million dollars 
on new construction and other capital im- 
provements. While residential building has 
not been well sustained, the total of other 
construction contracts is at about the same 
level this year as in 1929. 





The Ontario Mining Association, at its 
annual meeting held at Sudbury in July, 
decided to form an Accident Prevention As- 
sociation, and a provisional board of directors 
was appointed composed of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association, together with rep- 
resentatives of industrial groups. One of the 
problems considered at the meeting was to find 
a fair basis to be used in assessing the cost of 
silicosis as between the various mining camps 
for the purposes of workmen’s compensaticn. 
The association had engaged the services of an 
actuary to investigate this subject, and his re- 
port was adopted by the Association. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification of Conventions 


“Tndustrial and Labour Information”, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in its issue of July 21 announced the 
registration during the preceding week of ten 
additional ratifications to Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Conference. 
These bring the total number of ratifications 
to 402. It may be of interest to recall that 
the third hundred was attained a little over 
two years ago, on the eve of the opening of 
the Eleventh Session of the Conference. Nine 
of the new ratifications are to the credit of the 
Irish Free State, which has now ratified in 
all 19 Conventions, including several adopted 
before 1923, when that State became a Mem- 
ber of the Organization. Only two countries 
have ratified a larger number of Conventions, 
namely, Luxemburg (25) and Bulgaria (23). 
The tenth new ratification comes from 
Greece, which has now ratified 13 Conventions. 

The average number of ratifications per Con- 
vention to-day is 14, as compared with 6 in 
1924. The Convention which has so far 
obtained the highest number of ratifications is 
that adopted by the Seventh Session of the 
Conference (Geneva, 1925) relating to equality 
of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for 
accidents. No fewer than 27 States have 
mutually undertaken to grant to each other’s 
nationals, in case of injury by industrial acci- 
dents, the same treatment in respect to work- 
men’s compensation as they grant to their own 
nationals. “This fact, in itself, represents an 
achievement in international co-operation of 
which the International Labour Organization is 
entitled to be proud, and should hearten those 
of its friends who are inclined at times to be 
impatient at the rate at which the network of 
ratifications is extending.” 

Ratifications by the Irish Free State-—The 
Secretariat of the League of Nations registered, 
on July 5, the formal ratification by the Gov- 
ernment of the Irish Free State of the follow- 
ing Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference: 

Concerning unemployment indemnity in case 
of loss or foundering of the ship (Second Ses- 
sion, 1920) ; 

Fixing the minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers or 
stokers (Third Session, 1921) ; 

Concerning the compulsory medical ex- 
amination of children and young persons em- 
ployed at sea (Third Session, 1921) ; 

Concerning equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards work- 
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men’s compensation for accidents (Seventh 
Session, 1925) ; 

Concerning the simplification of the in- 
spection of emigrants on board ship (Eighth 
Session, 1926) ; 

Concerning seamen’s articles of agreement 
(Ninth Session, 1926) ; 

Concerning the repatriation of 
(Ninth Session, 1926) ; 

Concerning the marking of the weight on 
heavy packages transported by vessels 
(Twelfth Session, 1929) ; and 

Concerning the protection against accident’s 
of workers employed in loading or unloading 
ships (Twelfth Session, 1929). 


seamen 


Ratification by Greece—The formal rati- 
fication by the Hellenic Government of the 
Convention concerning the compulsory medical 
examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Third Session (1921) 
was registered on June 28, 1930 by the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, 


Australia and the Conference 


The Government of the Australian Common- 
wealth has informed the International Labour 
Office that the Conventions and Recommend- 
ations adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its Twelfth Session (1929), were 
duly presented to the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment on March 21, 1930. As the matters 
covered by these instruments fall to a consider- 
able extent within the jurisdiction of the 
States, copies have been referred to the State 
Governments for consideration and any action 
they may consider necessary to give effect to 
the provisions of the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations in question. 


Publications of the Office 


The latest issue of the Official Bulletin of 
the International Labour Office (Vol. XV, No. 

) contains the following official reports and 
documents: 

Proceedings of the Forty-Eighth Session of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 

Interpretation of the decisions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference with regard to the 
employment of women before and after child- 
birth, the use of white lead in painting, and 
workmen’s compensation for occupational 
diseases. 

Notes on official action on the decisions of 
the International Labour Conference by China, 
Esthonia, Germany, the Irish Free State, Spain, 
and Uruguay. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1930 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1, was 7,283, their employees 
numbering 1,043,232 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


June, was 1,688, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 201,672 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of ap- 
plications for work, the existing vacancies and 
the number of workpeople placed in _posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of various 
classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1930, as Reported by 
the Employers 


There were further pronounced increases in 
employment at the beginning of July, 
according to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,283 
firms employing 1,043,232 workers, or 21,296 
more than on June 1. This advance, which 
was similar in size to that recorded on July 1, 
1929, brought the index number to 118-9, as 
compared with 116-5 in the preceding month, 
and with 124-7, 117-7, 109-7, 105-0, 98-0, 97-1, 
100-7, 92-2 and 88-6 at the beginning of July 
in 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. Industrial employment 
was thus at a higher level on July 1, 1930, 
than at the beginning of July in any other 
year on record with the exception of 1929. 

The largest gains were reported in construc- 
tion, steam railway, transportation, services 
and trade, while manufacturing, mining and 
logging showed curtailment, that in the last- 
named being seasonal in character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in all provinces 
except Ontario, the greatest expansion taking 
place in the Maritime Provinces. 


Maritime Provinces——Statements were tab- 
ulated from 577 firms employing 95,215 work- 
ers, as against 82,374 in the preceding month. 
This increase of 12,841 persons brought em- 
ployment to a much higher level than in any 
other month of the last ten years, the index 
standing at 141-1, as compared with 117-9 
on July 1, 1929, and 127-5 on August 1 of last 


vear, the previous maximum. Construction 
recorded the greatest improvement, there be- 
ing unusually large increases in highway con- 
struction, but there were also gains in logging, 
services, communications and trade; on the 
other hand, manufacturing was slacker, chiefly 
in the iron and steel and fish-preserving in- 
dustries, and transportation also showed season- 
ally reduced activity. 


Quebec—Construction, transportation, trade 
and services reported the largest additions to 
staffs in Quebec, while logging was seasonally 
dull with the end of river-driving, and manu- 
facturing also released employees. The forces 
of the 1,683 co-operating employers aggregated 
297,187 persons, compared with 291,239 on 
June 1. This advance involved rather fewer 
workers than that registered on the same date 
of last year, when the index was over two 
points higher; with this exception, employ- 
ment at the beginning of July, 1980, was at a 
higher level than on the same date in any 
other year on record. 


Ontarto—There was a slight falling-off in 
activity in Ontario, where the 3,216 firms 
whose statistics were tabulated reported 418,968 
employees, or 3,468 less than on June 1. Con- 
siderable gains were shown in construction, 
transportation, services and trade, but logging 
and manufacturing, especially of iron and steel 
products, were seasonally quiet, and there 
were also losses in mining and communica- 
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tions. Small increases had been indicated on 
July 1, 1929, when the index was many points 
higher. 

Prairie Provinces—The most noteworthy 
advances in this area were in construction, 
but manufacturing, transportation, services, 
trade and communications also showed im- 
provement. Data were compiled from 1,067 
employers with an aggregate staff of 142,974 
workers, as against 137,271 in their last report. 
This increase of 5,703 workers was greater 
than that registered on the same date of last 
year, but the level of employment was lower 
than on July 1, 1929. 


Employment by Cities 


In Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities and 
Vancouver, reductions in employment were 
reported, while improvement was indicated in 
Quebec City and Winnipeg. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a slight decline, there being losses in manu- 
facturing and transportation; on the other 
hand, construction and trade reported height- 
ened activity. A combined working force 
of 144,530 persons was indicated by the the 
916 co-operating employers, who had 145,135 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Moderate improvement 
over June was reported in British Columbia, 
where the index stood at 113-5, as compared 
with 118-2 on July 1, 1929, when the trend 
was also upward. A total working force of 
88,888 persons was employed by the 740 firms 
whose data were received, and who had 88,616 
workers in the preceding month. Manufactur- 
ing, particularly of lumber products, was 
slacker, as was logging, but trade, services, 
transportation and construction recorded gains, 
that in highway construction being most im- 
portant. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
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on June 1. Gains were noted on July 1, 
1929, and the index then was several points 
higher. 

Quebec—Further improvement was reported 
in Quebec, where statements were tabulated 
from 122 firms with 13,265 employees, com- 
pared with 12,484 in the preceding month. 
Construction, transportation and _ services 
registered practically all the advance. The 
index was rather higher than at the begin- 
ning of July, 1929, when the gain shown was 
on practically the same scale. 

Toronto—Trade, services and road con- 
struction reported increased activity, while 
there were losses in employment in manufac- 
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turing and building construction. The 999 
employers furnishing data reduced their staffs 
by 893 workers to 125,737 at the beginning 
of July. An advance had been reported on 
the same date last year, when employment 
was in greater volume. 

Ottawa.—Statistics were received from 142 
employers with 13,790 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 13,932 in the preceding 
month. Most of the decline took place in 
construction. Small additions to payroll were 
indicated on July 1, 1929, but the index was 
then slightly lower than on the date under 
review. 
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Hamilton—There was a further decline in 
Hamilton, where employment was in less 
volume than on the same date of last year; 
824 workers were let out from the forces of 
216 firms furnishing information, bringing 
them to 34,485 at the beginning of July. 
Manufacturing reported practically all the 
reduction, which was not pronounced in iron 
and steel plants. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Further curtailment in employment, mainly 
in automobile plants, caused a loss of 1,743 
persons in the staffs of the 138 reporting 
employers, who had 16,605 in their employ on 


Nortre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100). 











Maritime . Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
1921 
Julyl ly weseseedes be aetloed week date eeatenies 88-6 99-9 83-1 89-7 94-0 82-2 
1922 
PL. big DEPRES 6 RC SON Wl enh ae 92-2 103-9 83-9 95-0 99-0 88-0 
1923 
SULVOL lee ens rere ee te ce ee eee ee tee 100-7 113-4 95-8 103-5 100-7 90-2 
1924 
JULY EL ea Pee ret se eed en et tesea eh aly 97-1 101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
1925 
DULG pL chai ssh catelind: hres eed sic SUMO okpaela Bieler Raluate ai a 98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
1926 
A ATU (5 CASES RUN BR Ot AER a a yA aes Ie Ue Diu sin as 105-0 102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
1927 
ON gw Mareeba SP abe few ca ae bie, me ea ane Par 95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87°7 
ODE; £. Voatalcdtntens coedaesphecees eRe tls 96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
Marl cohswalas sats ae aatarre rately aa ORE ERE 97-6 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
ADT eo cee ed Oe eee Sree Sanne 97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
i Dia Lis ciplavets ile ols Skis almetne tata at Deane an a 101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
JUNE dese sle audio vied bias acuta a crane Ooeoemes 107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
PR Medtech ck eee eee 109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
SS ibd ae aaa rele es Me uAiCie Rites 9 fet area e oe 110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
Sept. Loe ics panetecae cae etek, aa ae See 111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
CLEA T ar, Vis tae ba eect aintaa eke chee ae 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
NOVs id iiiatchenaeet MUD ata Aioeoaiedite teens 108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
Dec. a Seaegeaee beh are BRL Dee ao anti atlon 108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
19 
BBD oll sce re deldes wreak ree th aeteeaaira aes 100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
ES Sey See ea he ee AeA) Rae mn Wee pyaar het gu 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
Mary i235 lay dieses sb ae en SR mCOA ee oun eas 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
9 | Gee Orgies Hep ie Uae MP s ohPS icp Seeries oe ve a Ba 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
MOY A ie ees tae ht ocak ee ee ee ee 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
ET Ss GRR ESS IE Hi OR AAAS AA RY ANY) aC 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
Palys Ah eee fete re, ee ee ee 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
AUg TL ELE a se eh katek ollcdocs Lae en meee 119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
BOpty dawsseseys sah tvcaeeedes waeeaeeeetede:s 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
etl i ees con Nes ee eee: 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
Dor TE ee ek Pa, ae ee 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
Dee. Bt iat hae BOSSA) Ot eae 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
929 
POD Se ASA crc sghls pasah ne So oda eA d 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
BGs Vhs pearance sh ta phendues error etter. 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
MBN hs il a hE ec GN CAE ee 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
April Pinsusntinsyot is), gsc, eae ee ad 110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
May OL. LARS, MCAS OA, ene es 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
DUI Eid hi ds 5 anh Mistreia ate 4 in ty ceca ts NI NE or 122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
Oy Es ane a ccp inant: at bdan teas see. eo 124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
Atigt 1 OPTI BUA ALS. a 127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
BONG 16 Lis. s. an iaeteaelemacie ct bs cet Re he 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
OE dean stages ce ore ins ie ree ee 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
NOV! 12555 Pee 0c La Ror eee cae 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
DO BOY 1 ais beteiun Pues an Hiv td ce Co lee: 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
1930 
ES eis MRE 8 SAR SR AT We ee ee Lg | 3 ra 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
Beeb haces ier eee scale Cec beet ae Re arts 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
BEAD Devan sates Piles  s e oee 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
NU 9 | i DORR EE OO MB, Cea or i sg Win RAB OD 107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
Ma Lees ok aie AAA Os i ie eg 111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
Pune) 1.4000. LG. Me Es eS acto 116-5 122-4 114-5 117 8 115-8 113-3 
PUR ES OP gee DN Se Ate SoS MDE aie edd i ae 118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
atl Dual ys 1 AMOBON: fo Ee AAI Se Ore 2 ae 100-0 9-1 28-5 40-2 13-7 8-3 
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the date under review. The index was lower 
than on July 1, 1929, when large losses were 
also reported. 

Winnipeg —Communications, 
and trade registered advances, while other 
industries showed only slight changes. An 
aggregate working force of 33,239 employees 
was reported by the 350 co-operating firms; 
this was 747 more than on June 1. The im- 
provement noted on the same date of a year 
ago involved practically the same number of 
persons, but employment then was generally 
more active. 

Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was unfavourable, according to 
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information from 282 establishments employ- 
ing 29,563 workers, as against 29,801 in the 
preceding month. There were small gains in 
construction, services and trade, but manu- 
facturing, chiefly of lumber products, was 
slacker. An increase had been recorded by 
the firms making returns for July 1, 1929, 
when the index was slightly higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Canneries and other food, rubber and build- 
ing material factories registered heightened 
activity, but seasonal curtailment was shown 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees i in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 








_ Montreal Toronto 


Quebec 


Ottawa 


Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 





Relative weight‘of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at July 1, 1930... 
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in textile and iron and steel plants, and 
leather, lumber, pulp and paper, and some 
other groups also recorded contractions in 
employment. The 4,416 co-operating manu- 
facturers employed 536,892 operatives, as 
against 547,743 in the preceding month. 
Decreases were also indicated in this division 
on July 1, 1929, but the index then was 
higher. 

Animal Products, Edible—Additions to 
staffs were again recorded in this group, 593 
persons being taken on by the 219 establish- 
ments making returns, which had 20,472 in 
their employ. Much of the improvement 


took place in fish-canneries in British Colum- 
bia, but gains were also noted in the dairying 
industry. The index on July 1, 1930, was 
slightly lower than on the same date in 1929. 

Leather and Products—Statements were 
received from 185 manufacturers in this 
division, employing 15,449 workers, as com- 
pared with 15,773 in the preceding month. 
The bulk of the decrease took place in Que- 
bec and Ontario. The situation was not so 
favourable as on the same date in 1929, 
when gains were indicated. 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills, furniture and vehicle factories 


Nortg:—The “‘ Relative weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tazsie III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











_— All in- Manu- Logging 
dustries | facturing 
1921 
Duly Mats ees aoe nee 88-6 87-6 63-9 
1922 
ETT iis ee a Ru a 92-2 91-1 56-7 
1923 
AAS (NZL rue ree AG De. RES 2a 100-7 101-3 87-4 
1924 
A fti bios CONN ee |) Rearend fe 97-1 94-9 78-4 
1925 
AV Gch Megara Jey 14 ear ete pede 98-0 96-4 69-0 
1926 
SUL Ye). bc 2a dav Merete tie Lees 105-0 103-1 80-0 
1927 
Jae Ly) ok OTe sweeps d 95-9 94-7 136-1 
BODE eas dee ee oats einer mers 96-6 98-2 149-1 
Marie din s\ 3.5 Rte ae te bh pine 97-5 99-8 137-5 
ADTIV Lue e ale ree mes icains Lak 97-4 101-5 85-7 
YOM. Li eat eulslave w ahlers 101-8 103-9 82-8 
SUNOW ied doce aens heat 107-2 106-9 86-8 
Julyeeel ines bee ec eben 109-7 106-8 69-9 
A RD on ha, Ue a ee hoare 110-5 107-0 68-6 
DED Ge AL. cide see Me hevs dues eve 111-0 106-8 78-7 
OCCRUNL 26 Lo Soe io wan ett 110-3 106-4 96-8 
INO Vat Ads sisters Boe eelelne okie 108-8 104-9 136-3 
DOGM iid cite atten bicte mete 108-1 104-3 182-7 
1928 
Da SM oh A yoichee ete ls eis etter 100-7 97-9 163-2 
PED Le blood Mea genase witrece 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Mareen l ik deiteaenaraains tere 102-6 104-7 159-6 
Aprilealic. qc qieeeasiettn ter 102-3 106-6 88-3 
UVP PML systore hens arated Pecdato, clemces 106-8 109-0 78-5 
FUME RL ose ROA sels cee beens 113-8 112-6 85-9 
July OL er cee et teen roe 117-7 113-1 69°5 
CW Tg 24 TA De Soot nea ke 119-3 115-2 68-6 
DOD GAEL so-cortors MA Ree sere en 119-1 115-9 75-0 
OGRE si pea Ne mcs Sher, 118-8 115-7 98-5 
INOVAMAL siavdecs tt ataacmiocialteas 118-9 115-1 139-3 
LI COA EL, 5. oir Mea aieroioteruielt 116-7 112-9 178-1 
1929 
SADE hai hove tetelaic siovgiavs 109-1 107-3 171-0 
GD VUAL Saha chere Se rerciae eole 110-5 112-8 178+3 
Marius :hivtocteiles ancien 111-4 115-7 167-8 
(A DIUM AL cletyshccaists eho arn the nike 110-4 116-5 83-1 
AVAL 5 cote Meee aae aches 116-2 119-8 75-8 
JUDG AL ss Sodsre Mone aces aloes 122-2 121-2 92-7 
QulyatM sc cde Means ao veka 124-7 120-3 80-1 
AUORRRL cau ostecraaiesaoe ae 127-8 121-6 74-0 
Septw il cnc tocte aces ose ras 126-8 119-8 83-6 
CURA ove sta cde ia e's sees 125-6 120-2 117-1 
ING Veil cis stele etd oterecere lt ols 124-6 117-2 173-3 
De cuanl 35 .b Foes oie 119-1 112-8 212°3 
1930 
Jamo ich Mewes ss cae 111-2 106°5 200-2 
POD SMa ss tcrdesin ne onic 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Maral i cc dec te elaeve siete te a 110-2 110-9 178-3 
A Drill eco dc te dete loci tere 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Na yanlle ios ote eames tlio 111-4 112-4 63-5 
JUNOH Asie sites a tele e nae han 116-5 113-6 90-0 
JULIE cecil se We cates en 118-9 111-3 82-1 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Sly 131930) eee ees 100-0 51-4 2-1 





Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ication | portation] struction 

96-5 92-3 92-0 77-7 90-2 92-0 
98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 
106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 
104:5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96:7 1099 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67:6 95:9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106:5 139-8 115:3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97:3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106°9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126°6 128-1 114:3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127°2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133°8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86:4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-6 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 

4-9 3:0 11-9 15-8 2-4 8-5 
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showed reduced activity. Gains had been 
noted on July 1, 1929, when the index was 
much higher. A combined working force of 
54,343 employees was reported by the 741 
co-operating firms; this was 1,729 less than 
at the beginning of June. Ontario and 
British Columbia shared in the downward 
movement. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption 
of operations in canneries, together with in- 
creases in personnel in chocolate and biscuit 
and confectionery factories, caused an ad- 
vance which considerably exceeded that regis- 
tered on July 1 a year ago. Returns were 
received from 392 manufacturers of vegetable 
foods, having 32,479 operatives, as against 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








: lRelative July 
Industries weight 1930 
MOnUTGCliring nme dee nae cieeioeie ois ine 51-4 111-3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-0 119-9 
Hurjand products be eiseees see oe a 2 94-6 
Leather and products........-...:+-- 1:5 86-0 
Lumber and products..............- 5-2 105-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.. 3:2 103-1 
UTD GULO ot eetaeracs 2 deters ceeieh cris 8 105-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 112-3 
Musical instruments..............-+- 2 62-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 114-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 110-4 
PulpianG papekes wate sake cals vis oe eles 3-1 107-3 
Paperiproductstan. metres see acess « 8 106-6 
Printing and publishing............ 2-4 115-9 
Ub DeMPLOGUCts.. cesses ce cece tery: 1-5 120-4 
Wextiletproducts:Aveeones oceeces cel 7-6 99-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth..........- 2-7 97-2 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-5 104-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-5 100-3 
Other textile products............. 9 93-9 
IPIAnt ProGucts (Miorseye ss se ae cee «oes 1-5 125-8 
MODACCOM A... MER Neos eee ee 8 114-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 143-4 
Wood distillates and extracts... .... 0 118-9 
Chemicals and allied products..:.... 7 116-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1:3 137-1 
Hlectrie:currentcr. .. jicial s eddestaas site 1-5 133-1 
Electrical apparatus..............2-- 1-6 156-1 
Iron and steel products.............. 13-5 109-5 
Crude, rolled and forged product.. 1-4 116-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 122-6 
Agricultura] implements........... “6 70-2 
Wes W@hiGless, 0 .ch see aoleebaena te 6-1 107-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-6 119-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 116-4 
Heating appliances... ss. s.0606 + “4 105-0 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 9 156-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUC tSace tc osiae ocken ean 6 111-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 107-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 127-6 
Mineral products, osha n caress sie 1-4 149-1 
Miscellaneous 33% 2.5 Sh Plies slot. 0. “4 110-7 
TGOGGARG Teka tele SER Gie Creare ae 2-1 82-1 
INIATIEN Geta er othe fiche olor e.celetele Ae sett ate 4-9 113-8 
Oa cals Reales toler < aalneAreol' « Wate cverd 2-4 96-8 
Metallic’ Oresitccet.Oe rs ide sire talen ete 1:6 142-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 9 132-5 
Communications: ... 23. ..+ teense ten ee 3-0 119-7 
Moelographs.;. ses << Sewiek. so +.0 betes eee ee 6 121-1 
pholophonese st 6 VL ALinaes fo hoe oaks : 2-4 119-3 
LGNSDONLAULONN. «co Sticc otis > sacar ss 11-9 108-0 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-4 123-2 
Steam railways. {h2.2. GSR Ia etd woke 7-8 104-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ i kay 108-2 
Construction and Maintenance........... 15-8 170-1 
Bulldin gests. Lee ui aelde eee ee Dot 150-9 
EET PIN WSN ete te ras aco tipercimsiccags ke aeons 5-5 319-7 
BIL WAVae ea ites ces ceeveeleahie cost 4-6 120-6 
SENVICES.. sana eat Ris elklo aati © cg Ges 2-4 142-7 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-4 150:8 
Proressiolaltee se ster ates serene nec -2 128-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 8 133-6 
MOG Gone ads Siete Bigs ip nuscatelipaueicl« Ricuaieus se 8-5 129-5 
Netallece meee teres eee tune Access 6-1 133-5 
Wholesale nie) tackee: canpiomenicn tee ane 2-4 120-3 
STATES 2 EGR SAE IIPS eS eee 100-0 118-9 


June July July July July July 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
113-6 120-3 113-1 106-8 103-1 96-4 
116-9 122-3 121-6 121-4 110-5 108-5 
98-9 104-0 93-0 101-8 103-8 96-1 
88-6 92-8 97-6 100-8 97-3 89-0 
109-3 122-7 117-7 115-8 117-5 115-6 
105-6 122-6 118-5 120-5 125-9 126-5 
112-0 123-4 117-0 106-1 100-5 93-6 
118-3 122-3 111-9 108-0 103-9 95-7 
64-5 99-9 97-6 97-2 96-5 78-3 
106-7 112-3 101-3 100-4 97°5 98-5 
110-9 113-0 110-0 107-8 101:5 94-2 
108-6 110-5 117-2 111-5 103-8 92-5 
106-7 113-3 113-9 104-3 99-1 93-3 
115-4 116-1 110-0 104-5 99-2 96:9 
118-0 143-4 127-1 114-9 97-3 99-4 
102-1 105-8 101-2 103-6 99-2 94-4 
97-3 104-1 107-0 109-3 98-5 93-9 
106-6 113-3 103-3 99-1 101-1 89-0 
105-1 103-5 99-7 99-1 99-2 97-7 
101-3 104-6 106-7 107-5 99-1 97-3 
126-3 125-6 118-0 106-0 99-8 102-4 
113-5 MET SP alt. cies taeaia iaia ace “sortie clei Siete e it [totoheisie- a otetare 
146-4 ATOR. Sei sch AAs ce SE TRESS cc EES Ute ek Lea 
138-1 183-8 126-2 110-1 101-1 89-0 
120-7 118-7 113-6 103-6 99-9 95-0 
130-3 137-8 116°5 112-2 108-7 95-2 
139-7 137-0 120-8 111-5 104-7 107-3 
158-2 142-7 118-4 106-5 96-5 88-5 
115-8 126-8 116-4 103-0 103-5 90-3 
122-8 136-3 123-5 107-1 101-3 85-9 
126-8 132-1 121-8 109-8 100-9 94-2 
75-4 127-8 100-9 106-8 109-9 72-2 
114-6 119-9 116-5 98-7 104-6 92-8 
138-3 145-3 160-3 96-3 104-5 87-3 
122-6 142-7 124-1 107-4 100-0 111-9 
113-2 133-6 115-4 102-7 100-9 95-0 
162-8 178-4 143-5 113-9 103-7 80-0 
115-9 127-6 117-6 102-1 100-4 87-4 
111-0 117-0 112-5 104-4 101-5 91-5 
128-0 134-8 122-0 114-4 99-3 81-9 
149-1 141-7 125-8 107-7 103-0 105-8 
113-6 113-4 109-5 103-4 97-6 93-2 
90-0 80-1 69-5 69-9 80-0 69-0 
115-6 119-5 113 et 106-6 99-8 101-7 
96-4 102-9 98-7 102-1 96-9 95-1 
148-8 140-3 125-9 112-2 102-1 106-2 
135-3 148-2 137-4 115-6 107-0 107-3 
119-6 123-8 108-7 106-0 101-5 96-7 
119-9 130-5 116-1 110-8 105-6 98-5 
119-5 122-0 106-8 104-8 100-5 96-3 
108-0 117-5 109-2 107-0 102-9 98-1 
124-1 128-7 114-5 105-4 104-0 98-1 
101-7 113-1 110-0 105-3 100-3 97-9 
118-3 126-0 98-0 117-7 116-5 99-5 
137-0 164-5 154-3 144-2 113-0 115-0 
140-8 148-8 120-5 120-8 115-0 84-7 
177-2 213-3 222-3 221-1 156-0 186-8 
114-8 160-4 159-8 137-7 138-5 117-5 
134-7 145-4 130-8 113-1 105-3 102-7 
136-4 154-8 133-5 116-1 109-1 110-0 
126-8 126-6 119-2 107-4 96-8 97-5 
134-3 135-1 129-5 110-3 102-0 92-8 
127-6 127-7 115-3 106-0 97-6 93-1 
132-2 132-8 117-0 107-5 95-9 92-6 
117-2 116-8 110-8 102-8 101-2 93-9 
116-5 124-7 117-7 109-7 105-0 98-0 





1 The ‘‘Relative weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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30,196 in their last report. The improvement 
in Ontario and British Columbia was most 
noteworthy. The index was higher than it 
was early last summer. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a de- 
cline in the pulp and paper group, chiefly in 
pulp and paper mills in Ontario. The 538 
co-operating employers in the Dominion re- 
ported 66,072 workers, compared with 66,542 
on June 1. Additions to staffs had beén 
indicated on July 1, 1929, when the index of 
employment was higher. 


Rubber Products —Further additions to staffs 
were registered in rubber factories, chiefly in 
Quebec. The index was lower than in the 
summer of last year, although the tendency 
was then downward. Statistics were tabulated 
from 38 firms with 15,412 employees on the 
date under review, as compared with 15,077 
in the preceding month. 

Textile Products—Seasonal curtailment of 
operations, mainly in Quebec and Ontario, 
was reported by the 676 co-operating textile 
manufacturers, who employed 79,146 workers, 
or 2,389 less than at the beginning of June. 
The largest losses were in garment, cotton, 
headwear and knitting mills. Similar de- 
clines were indicated on the corresponding 
date in 1929, but the level of employment 
then was higher than on the date under 
review. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division showed practically 
no change, according to statistics from 146 
establishments, employing 16,014 persons. 
There were minor increases in Quebec, the 
Maritime and Prairie Provinces, but declines 
m Ontario and British Columbia. A slight im- 
provement had been shown on the same date 
last year, when the index was fractionally 
lower. 


Chemical and Allied Products—There was a 
falling-off in activity in chemical factories; 
117 firms reported 7,470 employees, compared 
with 7,711 on June 1. All provinces shared 
in the downward movement. Very little 
change in the situation was shown at the 
beginning of July, 1929, when the index was 
slightly higher. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continued 
advances were noted in building material 
plants, the 164 co-operating establishments 
enlarging their forces by 572 persons to 14,222 
on the date under review. The bulk of the 
gain was in Quebec and Ontario. The level 
of employment was practically the same as 
on July 1, 1929, when the trend was also 
upward. 
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Electric Current—Curtailment was regis- 
tered in electric current plants, 92 of which 
reported a combined working force of 16,050 
persons, as against 16,896 at the beginning of 
June. The index was slightly lower than on 
July 1, 1929, but considerably higher than in 
any other July on record. 

Electrical Apparatus—There was a decrease 
of 214 in the staffs of the 57 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 16,488 employees on 
July 1. Quebec reported practically all this 
loss. The number engaged in the production 
of electrical apparatus, as indicated in these 
returns, was at its maximum for July 1 in the 
years of the record. 


Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and steel 
factories was seasonally downward in all proy- 
inces, the losses being practically the same 
as on July 1 of a year ago, when employment 
was in greater volume. The greatest falling- 
off was in automobile and other land vehicle 
factories, although the rolling mill, machinery, 
agricultural implement, heating appliances, and 
other divisions also showed contractions. Re- 
turns were compiled from 700 employers whose 
forces aggregated 141,047 workers, as against 
149,087 in the preceding month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Moderate 
reductions were registered in non-ferrous metal 
products, the gold, silver and platinum division 
showing practically all the loss, while smelters 
and refineries were rather busier. The 110 
co-operating manufacturers employed 19,560 
operatives, or 71 less than in the preceding 
month. A larger decrease was reported on the 
same date last year, but the index was then 
higher. 

Mineral Products—A small gain was shown 
in this division, mainly in Ontario. The situa- 
tion was better than in July of any other 
year since 1920. Statistics were received 
from 85 employers, whose staffs rose from 
14,313 on June 1 to 14,865 on July 1. 


Logging 
The conclusion of river-driving operations 
in many logging camps, chiefly in Quebec, 
caused a seasonal falling-off in employment, 
while curtailment was also shown in British 
Columbia; 2,055 persons were released from 
the staffs of the 214 reporting firms, who 
employed 21,787 at the beginning of July. 
The decline involved a smaller number of 
workers than that noted on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, when the index was 
lower. 
Mining 
Coal—There was an increase in employ- 
ment in coal mines, 81 of which employed 
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25,605 men, as compared with 25,475 in their 
last report. There were slight gains in both 
eastern and western coal fileds. An increase 
had also been noted at the beginning of July 
last year, when the situation was more favour- 
able. 


Metallic Ores—Continued reductions were 
reported in metallic ore mines, mainly in 
Ontario. Statements were tabulated from 64 
operators employing 16,299 workers, or 766 
less than on June 1. The index, at 142-2 
was higher than on July 1, 1929, when the 
trend was upward. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Reductions in payrolls were indicated in non- 
metallic mineral mines, 73 of which reported 
8,617 employees, or 150 less than in their 
last report. Firms in Ontario reported most 
of the decline. Employment was in smaller 
volume than at the beginning of July a year 
ago. 

Communications 


Very little change was registered on tele- 
phones and telegraphs, according to returns 
from the companies and branches making 
returns, which had 31,137 persons on their 
staffs. The index continued at a high level, 
although it was slightly lower than on July 
1, 1929, when larger gains were noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in the local transportation group declined, 
143 firms reporting 24,831 workers in their 
employ, as against 25,017 in the preceding 
month. There were general but small reduc- 
tions throughout the Dominion. Advances 
had been noted on July 1, 1929, when the 
index was over five points higher. 


Steam Railways.—Statistics tabulated from 
105 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 81,785 workers at the 
beginning of July, or 1,842 more than in 
the preceding month. The advance was not 
so pronounced as that reported on July 1, 
last year, when employment was above its 
level at the time of writing. All except 
the Maritime Provinces shared in the up- 
ward movement, which, however, was most 
noteworthy in Ontario. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
decrease in employment in water transporta- 
tion on the date under review; 81 companies 
reduced their staffs by 1,674 employees, bring- 
ing them to 17,619. The situation was not 
so good as at the beginning of July 1, 1929, 
when an increase had been indicated. There 
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were advances in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, but losses in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued important advances 
in employment were noted in building con- 
struction, but the gains were not so large as 
those indicated on the same date in 1929; 
however, the index, at 150-9, was at its peak 
for the beginning of July in the years since 
1920. The 734 co-operating contractors em- 
ployed 59,385 workers, as compared with 
55,299 in the preceding month. All provinces 
reported expansion, that in Quebec being 
most noteworthy. 


Highways—The number of men engaged 
on road construction and maintenance was 
greatly augmented on the date under review, 
when the 257 firms furnishing data had 57,788 
employees, or 25,922 more than at the be- 
ginning of June. Marked advances were 
shown generally, those in the Maritime 
Provinces being largest. Employment in this 
group was more active than in any other 
month on record. 


Railway—A combined working force of 
47,457 persons was reported by the 55 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 45,135 
employees on June 1. All provinces shared 
in the increase, which was most pronounced 
in the Prairie Provinces. Slightly larger 
additions to staffs were noted on July 1 a 
year ago, and the index then stood at 160-4, 
compared with 120-6 on the date under re- 
view. 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns 
from 237 employers with 24,904 persons on 
their staffs, as compared with 23,455 in the 
preceding month. The opening of the sum- 
mer-hotel season caused most of the gain, 
which was on a slightly smaller scale than 
that reported on July 1, 1929, when employ- 
ment was at a rather higher level. The 
tendency was favourable in all provinces, but 


the largest increases were in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Trade 
Further pronounced improvement was 


noted in trade, in which both retail and 
wholesale establishments afforded heightened 
employment. Statements were tabulated 
from 756 firms having 89,126 persons in their 
employ, or 1,162 more than at the beginning 
of June. The additions to staffs in Ontario 
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were most marked. The index, at 129-5, 
was higher than in the summer of any other 
year of the record. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading rities and industries are shown 
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in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area, or industry, is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1930 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in work other than their 
own trades or who are idle because of illness 
are not considered as unemployed. Unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The situation among local trade unions at 
the close of June remained much the same 
as in the previous month, the tendency, how- 
ever, being less favourable. This was in- 
dicated by the returns tabulated from 1,688 
labour organizations with 201,672 members, 
10-6 per cent of whom were idle compared 
with 10°3 per cent in May. Employment 
was considerably reduced from June of last 
year when 2-9 per cent of the members 
reported were out of work. Quebec, with an 
unemployment increase of nearly 3 per cent 
showed the most noteworthy change from 
May, chiefly due to quietness in building 
operations. Garment workers in the same 
province, while continuing to suffer marked 
employment curtailment, still showed some 
improvement from May conditions. Minor 
declines in activity were reported from Sas- 
katchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba. 
On the other hand, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia each registered an employment 
gain of slightly over 2 per cent, and Nova 
Scotia and Ontario unions fractional increases 
only. The depression indicated in compari- 
son with June of last year was shared by all 
provinces except Nova Scotia, Quebec unions 
showing the most extensive employment 
losses, due largely to the unfavourable situa- 
tion obtaining for garment workers during 
June this year. In Alberta also, the declines 
in activity were substantial. The Nova 
Scotia situation remained the same in both 
months of the comparison. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province 


except Prince Edward Island. Montreal 
unions during June reported the greatest per- 
centage of idleness of any of the cities com- 
pared, which was, however, but 2-4 per cent 
in excess of that reported in May. In Regina 
also the percentage of inactivity reported was 
large and the decline in comparison with 
May was somewhat over 4 per cent. Edmon- 
ton and St. John unions in addition, indicated 
a lower employment volume than in May. 
On the contrary Vancouver and Halifax 
unions each reported a gain in activity of 
over 2 per cent, while in Toronto the situa- 
tion showed but nominal improvement. In 
Winnipeg the same level of activity was in- 
dicated as in May. Employment curtailment 
was noted in all cities when compared with 
conditions in June a year ago, the situation 
in Montreal, Regina and Edmonton particu- 
larly being depressed. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by 
months from January, 1924, to date. The 
curve during January this year projected in 
a slightly downward direction from the pre- 
ceding month, showing a moderate increase 
in available work, but in February its course 
was changed, the extension being upward. 
During March and April steady improvement 
in the trade union situation was. indicated 
by the curve which again followed a down- 
ward course, while in May and June employ- 
ment as shown by the curve was somewhat 
retarded, and the level attained at the end 
of June was much above that indicated in 
June a year ago. 

Little change from the previous month was 
shown by unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole during June, as indicated 
by the returns tabulated from 466 unions 
with 58,359 members. Of these 7,135 or 12:2 
per cent were idle at the end of the month 
compared with 12-4 per cent in May. Fluc- 
tuations, however, occurred in the various 
trades, the improvement recorded by gar- 
ment workers being in a large way offset 
by reductions in activity shown in the iron 
and steel trades. Pulp and paper makers 
and leather workers also registered note- 
worthy gains, while employment for printing 
tradesmen and glass workers showed some 
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reduction. An important factor in the un- 
favourable situation shown in the manufac- 
turing industries over June last year when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 2:3 
was the exceptional dullness existing in the 
garment trades during the month under 
review, together with substantial declines 
among iron and steel workers, though prac- 
tically all trades were affected to some extent 
by the depressed conditions indicated. 
Coal miners reported more favourable con- 
ditions during June than in the previous 
month, the 44 unions from which returns 
were received with 16,467 members indicating 
6-9 per cent of idleness compared with 9:2 
per cent in May. Improvement for British 
Columbia unions was largely responsible for 
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May were reflected by carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, hod 
carriers and building labourers, and_ brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, while bridge 
and structural iron workers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
granite and stonecutters, and electrical workers 
reported somewhat improved conditions. All 
tradesmen in the building group were less 
actively engaged than in June of last year, 
carpenters and joiners and_bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers recording contractions 
involving the greatest number of members. 

Transportation workers were afforded prac- 
tically the same volume of employment dur- 
ing June as in the previous month, as shown 
by the 728 reporting unions with 69,975 mem- 
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this advance during June, although in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta also the trend of employ- 
ment was slightly upward. Compared with 
the situation in June of last year when 4:4 
per cent of the members reported were idle, 
Alberta unions registered a large drop in the 
volume of work afforded during the month 
under review, while in British Columbia the 
decline indicated was nominal only, and in 
Nova Scotia slight expansion was noted. 


Unemployment in the building trades at 
the end of June showed a moderate increase 
from the previous month, the 217 unions 
from which reports were tabulated covering 
a membership of 30,373 persons showing 26-2 
per cent of idleness contrasted with 23-3 per 
cent in May. The level of activity was, 
however, considerably below that of June, 
1929, when 7:5 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. Reductions in 
the employment volume when compared with 
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bers. Of these 6-0 per cent were idle on the 
last day of the month, contrasted with 6-1 
per cent of unemployment in May. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constitute 
about 80 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reporting, were slightly better engaged 
than in May, and nominal improvement was: 
indicated by street and electric railway em- 
ployees. On ‘the other hand, navigation 
workers maintained a lower employment 
level, and among teamsters and chauffeurs 
nominal recessions occurred. All _ divisions 
of the transportation industries shared in the 
adverse employment movement, shown in 
comparison with June of last year when 1:5. 
per cent of the members reported were idle, 
steam railway employees indicating the most 
important contractions. 

From lJongshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month owing to 
the casual nature of their work 14 reports 
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were received in June, embracing a member- 
ship of 6,427 persons. Of these 962 were idle 
at the end of the month, a percentage of 15-0, 
compared with 142 per cent in May. Em- 
ployment for these workers was somewhat 
reduced from June of last year when 11-7 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. 

Retail clerks reported a fully engaged situ- 
ation in both May and June, contrasted with 
an unemployment percentage of °5 in June 
of last year. Reports for the month under 
review were tabulated from 5 unions of 
retail clerks with 1,803 members. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Civic employees with 60 unions reporting 
7,747 members in June, indicated -4 per cent 
of idleness at the end of the month, com- 
pared with -7 per cent in May and with -5 
per cent in June last year. 

Unemployment in the miscellaneous group 
of trades showed a moderate increase during 
June from the previous month, the 119 unions 
from which reports were received with 6,418 
members indicating 10:0 per cent of idleness 
compared with 7-8 per cent in May. A con- 
siderable falling off in activity was reported 
by hotel and restaurant employees, and con- 
ditions for stationary engineers and firemen 
and unclassified workers were also less favour- 
able. On the other hand, theatre and stage 
employees reported slight improvement from 
May, and nominal gains were indicated by 
barbers. In comparing with the returns for 
June of last year when 3:5 per cent of in- 
activity was recorded in the miscellaneous 
group of trades as a whole, hotel and restaur- 
ant employees as in the previous comparison 
reported the greatest contractions during the 
month reviewed, while the reductions indicated 
by stationary engineers and firemen and un- 
classified workers were noteworthy, and 
employment for barbers declined slightly. 
Theatre and stage employees, however, regis- 
tered a nominally improved situation. 

From unions of fishermen 3 reports were 
received in June, embracing a membership 
of 783 persons, 1-3 per cent of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month, the same 
percentage as was recorded in May, con- 
trasted with 2:6 per cent of inactivity in 
June last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers were decidedly 
busier during June than in May, according 
to the reports tabulated from 4 unions with 
885 members. Of these 20 were idle at the 
end of the month, a percentage of 2°3 con- 
trasted with 12-7 per cent of unemployed 
members in May. In June of last year, how- 
ever, all members were reported actively 
engaged. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment 
by provinces for June of each year from 
1919 to 1927 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1928, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
for the month of June, 1930, as shown by the 
average daily placements effected, was 8 per 
cent lower than that of the preceding period 
and nearly 27 per cent below the average 
daily placements effected during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. All industrial 
divisions showed declines from the preceding 
month. except farming and mining, and in 
neither instance was the increase substantial, 
the largest decreases being shown in services 
and construction and maintenance. In com- 
parison with June last year, fewer placements 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


much lower than the levels shown at the end 
of the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
65-8 during the first half and 62-5 during the 
second half of June, 1930, in contrast with the 
ratios of 82-3 and 83-4 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1929. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 61-8 and 59-9 as 
compared with 76:4 and 76:9 during the 
corresponding month of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during June, 1930, 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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were made in all groups, the heaviest declines 
occurring in manufacturing, construction and 
maintenance. farming and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada. computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications showed 
little variation during the first half of the 
month, the former recording a slightly upward 
tendency while the latter curve showed the 
reverse. During the latter half of the month 
both curves registered a downward trend and 
at the close of the period under review were 


was 1,093 as compared with 1,210 during the 
preceding month and with 1,531 in June a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the _ offices 
during the month under review was 1,704 in 
comparison with 1,789 in May, 1930, and with 
1,849 during June last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
June, 1930, was 1,037, of which 608 were in 
regular employment and 429 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,128 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in June a year ago 
averaged 1,418 daily, consisting of 920 place- 
ments in regular and 498 in casual employ- 
ment. 
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During the month of June, 1930, the offices 
of the Service referred 26,150 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 24,884 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 14,589, of which 10,488 were 
for men and 4,151 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 10,295. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 16,607 for men and 9,614 for women, a 
total of 26,221 while applications for work 
numbered 40,895, of which 27,921 were from 
men and 12,974 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920, to date:— 


Placements 
Year -_——— 
Regular | Casual Totals 

EDA Se ik SARE, SR ear ee 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
HEPA Ret ie Sk «SEN Se Se 280,518 75, 238 355, 156 
1922 ee ok te Ae 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
ODS ie ene Oh. as 6 347,165 115,387 462,552 
O22 Se ee ce ee eee 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
OOS em: Arent. -  s ReSa: 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
ROD Ones ok io suas Pas, ole 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
1921 tee ce ae ee ns 302,723 112,046 414,769 
PODS Mee RE |. cee; eee regs ot 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
[KOPN tat | 2 Sane a eee 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
LOSON(G MODCHS)!... cele mete ss 83 , 693 70,004 153, 697 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
June when compared with the _ preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 13 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements declined nearly 16 per 
cent from May but were nearly 8 per cent 
higher than in June, 1929. All industrial 
divisions except manufacturing, logging and 
farming participated in the gains in place- 
ments over June a year ago. The changes, 
however, under this comparison were not large 
in any group. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 42; logging 
42; construction and maintenance 92; trade 
105; and services 431, of which 279 were of 
household workers. During the month 140 
men and 60 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June were over 8 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
but nearly 6 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline of nearly 10 per cent in placements 
when compared with May, but a gain of over 
8 per cent in comparison with June, 1929. 
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Fewer placements were made in farming, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade 
than in June of last year, but these declines 
were more than offset by gains in manufac- 
turing, logging and transportation. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 66; logging 86; transportation 62; 
construction and maintenance 137; and ser- 
vices 580, of which 430 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
295 men and 69 women, 


QUEBEC 


During the month of June positions offered 
through employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were nearly 37 per cent less than 
in the preceding month and nearly 16 per 
cent fewer than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
in placements of over 33 per cent when com- 
pared with May and of 14 per cent in com- 
parison with June, 1929. There was a sub- 
stantial increase in placements in the logging 
industry over June of last year, and farming 
showed some improvement, but these gains 
were more than offset by declines in all other 
groups, of which construction and main- 
tenance was the most noteworthy. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 124; logging 331; farming 106; con- 
struction and maintenance 332; and services 
620, of which 401 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,040 of men and 410 of women. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of nearly 22 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during June 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of over 32 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were over 19 per cent less than in May 
and over 28 per cent below June, 1929. All 
industrial divisions participated in the declines 
in placements in comparison with June of last 
vear, those in manufacturing and construc- 
tion and maintenance being quite substantial. 
Placements by industrial groups included 
manufacturing 1,190; logging 1,108; farming 
1,037; mining 46; transportation 291; con- 
struction and maintenance 2,244; trade 369; 
and services 4,822, of which 2,560 were of 
household workers. During the month 5,196 
men and 1,624 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received by employment offices in 
Manitoba during June was over 4 per cent 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1930 

Vacancies Applicants resuiar 

—_——— SS | — lace- 

Reported} Unfilled Regis- Referred Placed Un- irents 

Offices SES Bel ee, Bia a perks ; eee, 

: : uring : at end o rio 

period period dering vacancies} Regular | Casual Monica Pr929 
Nova Scotia. cove oisced catia Saetek 867 91 918 813 290 567 721 168 
Halifax. $e en ee 475 38 481 429 45 377 268 43 
New Glasgow......... OSS: dae 154 50 131 158 81 35 99 71 
SraduieatMi casas, uu ke Cee 238 3 306 233 74 155 354 54 
New Brunswick....... ............. 1,019 46 949 951 364 587 545 310 
Chatham .oofic!. ee Laem 155 9 129 144 99 54 185 39 
Ri OnGtOn Ai? Be as ee 369 32 33 319 102 217 66 106 
ee Uke ee eer eee 495 5 490 488 172 316 294 165 
Quebec Shee k9 . waneingeare aes 1,728 183 3.548 1, 899 1,459 142 795 1,780 
(ade soe eo ae oe en 6 0 6 = 
Hull: Rie) Has) ib. ey ee 154 9 389 235 235 0 84 193 
Montrest.25 0552-64 eis ae 860 104 2,049 811 610 115 442 1,125 
Qusbes - ee) Ah BO ee 162 31 374 194 115 17 124 177 
OUYAT. 21 a aee . Pee eee 52 1 6 - 
Sherbrooke: 2 #k os A Pees 224 9 347 269 231 # 46 141 
TT hreeuURiverses > oat wee ae 165 29 262 271 142 2 87 144 
Ontario: a0 ccecks ee 11,899 537 17,835 | 114,739 6,825 4,331 11,925 10,381 
Bellévitlo: 41 OR FI a yee 25 0 143 111 70 41 98 77 
Beantionia dfn scar ee eee 384 9 433 396 134 244 550 189 
tC hakliaen:. ours ae oe ee 223 8 262 220 83 137 120 196 
Cobalt, 2000 7 Ft 30 Pee: 188 17 181 158 133 25 46 114 
Bort. William. aaa... QQ0!. cass 364 0 401 382 294 88 64 331 
Guelph. fences a eee 199 16 314 911 126 57 201 137 
Hariiitén!); 08 26 epee ae 730 0 1, 655 741 294 447 2,461 674 
Komgatont csi} ieee BS 350 24 406 329 141 188 128 267 
Kitchenette ee ee 219 7 552 226 171 36 627 252 
Roadow i114 «40... 0 Gee 495 36 616 497 311 156 648 353 
Wiagara Falls,..<:4ssd.-<och santos 194 15 925 183 109 63 251 144 
North Bavick toc... eee 218 0 230 931 189 41 0 820 
Oshiawais.&.. crise aeeioes. : aay 204 0 257 192 67 125 200 281 
Dittage to 0eo Le os oh wt mem 718 116 653 680 453 156 1,025 524 
Pembroke...0......0 0.80, Pee 231 12 244 202 149 53 es) 235 
Petéerborour haa «42s. tee: eee 165 15 162 167 118 33 121 143 
Pork Aer bur cae ee ee 721 0 712 703 577 126 21 739 
Bt ‘OGutharinestise. Ue ES 354 12 474 331 137 194 663 414 
Be Fhomaegivir).:~ Ge. eee 191 23 925 174 99 75 142 183 
Sarita. foes. 249 2 268 246 113 133 155 130 
Sault’Ste-Marienty, i s.aie 202 3 371 199 106 81 109 184 
Sultnny Glettiatea | tex lies a 461 15 489 493 426 67 18 720 
SPEER rere, exe gt een en ee 207 3 266 214 203 11 57 202 
Torontos.. esteeth GS. ee 3,904 187 7,531 3,874 1,972 1,520 3,546 2,516 
Wiadsor.aiicrs. coat Vere oe 603 17 765 579 345 "934 636 "556 
Mantiena:..kcheup ees ci 3,101 57 4,857 3,143 1,489 1,572 3,632 1,703 
Beside wa eke ek eee 222 18 "908 185 124 "él *"32 "173 
Dauphine. 7 2.69...) Qe at 146 | 3 251 147 82 65 78 113 
Portace la. Praisie 4, oa Sener 33 0 33 33 33 0 0 27 
Winnipes or <aate ts. an) eee Ly 2,700 36 4,365 2,738 1,221 1,446 2.922 1,390 
Saskatchewan fit. te de 2,34 ) $s r. a3 g: 254 t. 285 1,000 2,279 1,995 
MoliohiGe. Hie, mt Bae 50 0 50 50 50 4 “| 50 
Moose Jaw........ See ee ee 526 23 620 522 185 318 605 500 
Nort Beattlerorda: 4.) mae mae ~s 16) i 70 70 43 27 iT 71 
Prinéa Alberts 2h. See 372 15 411 336 997 109 99 136 
Bastin. a ee 625 24 1,047 621 388 233 486 617 
Saskatoon: .. 20 sn pee oe . 250 0 285 247 163 84 795 287 
SwilttiCurrent:cxoi. 14) tee eee 105 4 132 102 69 oo 128 73 
AY esate co Ay ale tee eee 103 0 94 99 53 46 34 75 
VYorkton..i- ee eee 159 1 194 145 31 114 29 40 
Albertal..a6id. 63d bale eee 2,562 26 4,520 2,568 1,484 1,969 2,499 2,868 
Gateary se ee 899 3 2°499 "931 426 "505 1,170 ” 865 
Drarnbelfére 6.297 AUS gay er 210 0 287 202 77 125 "299 145 
Bdavonton !ii¢4... 3.065 tiki 979 14 1, 182 975 636 326 607 1,208 
Tetnbridgs.. 4... ee ees 249 6 348 934 139 45 238 "857 
Mediciie Hat. Ui SUC fais 225 3 211 244 156 68 | 95 293 
British Columbia .. .............. 2,713 132 5, 240 2,825 1,578 1,027. 3,251 2,947 
Cranbrodint. oo 70 4 "173 él 54 mw Gd "184 
Karnidops@l.. bi Sina, Ves 66 3 201 65 40 12 | 59 50 
Kelowna .. run thestragsctes eee ee 72 2 75 66 66 0 16 PA 
Nandim6.7 5. Sos. Fone eee 97 1 245 83 10 73.3) 332 25 
IN elsdn Sik... Phincs., Ace 79 0 77 75 56 19 “0 222 
New Westminster................... 103 0 181 102 50 54 245 80 
Penticton.) cu. 146 8 164 142 90 42 | 41 95 
Prince George......... AL ao arin 43 1 39 39 39 0 | 0 93 
Prince Rupert. chee oat eee 146 6 145 142 100 42 35 66 
Revelstoker.. 2, el...) sae 16 0 126 10 5 5 43 48 
Vaneouveriec) kiln. ¢ dann ee 1,095 102 2,785 1,268 601 466 1,695 1,335 
Vernoh. ee 130 3 "137 497 196 1 39 "36 
Victorias? 4.53, eee ee 650 9 892 645 359 286 642 686 
At TNC OS od ess haga ee 26,221 1,144 4,895 28,159 14,589 10, 295 24,957 22, 062 
Meno eeeseeeseeeeeeeeseseenses 16,607 399 | 27,921 16,615 10, 438 5,924 19,419 17,624 
ot RR BAYS. 9.614 745 12,974 9.535 4,151 4371 5, 538 4,438 
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greater than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 15 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements also 
showed an improvement over May of nearly 
3 per cent, but were over 17 per cent less than 
during June, 1929. Farming and services were 
the only groups to show gains in placements 
over June of last year, and in these the 
improvement was nominal only. Of the 
declines, those in logging, trade, construction 
and maintenance, and manufacturing were the 
most pronounced. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 69; 
logging 41; farming 484; construction and 
maintenance 237; trade 93; and services 2,077, 
of which 1,542 were of household workers. 
There were 727 men and 733 women placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During June, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan called for over 
20 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
ing month, and over 31 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of 2 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May and of nearly 
27 per cent in comparison with June, 1929. 
Logging and construction and maintenance 
were the only groups in which more place- 
ments were made than in June of last year. 
Farming and services showed the most marked 
decline in placements under this comparison. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 100; logging 107; farming 438; 
transportation 64; construction and mainten- 
ance 556; trade 60; and services 907, of which 
506 were of household workers. During the 
month 880 men and 355 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Alberta during June called for over 3 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month 
and over 29 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also declined 3 per cent when compared 
with May and over 31 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1929. All industrial divisions 
participated in the declines in placements 
from June of last year, those in farming 
accounting for more than half the total reduc- 
tion. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the 
month included manufacturing 123; farming 
808; mining 53; construction and maintenance 
609; trade 62; and services 866, of which 543 
were of household workers. There were 1,102 
men and 382 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
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BritisH CouuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June were over 5 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and nearly 44 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
were nearly 6 per cent less than in May and 
over 43 per cent fewer than in June, 1929. 
The declines in placements from June of last 
year were general in all industrial divisions, 
although the heaviest decreases were in manu- 
facturing, construction and maintenance; 
farming and logging. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 187; 
logging 130; farming 557; mining 49; trans- 
portation 112; construction and maintenance 
572; trade 60; and services 928, of which 489 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,058 of men 
and 518 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1930, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
14,589 placements in regular employment, 7,540 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,010 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 821 travelling to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
189 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 


_ travel to distant employment for which no 


workers are available locally. 

Offices in Quebec granted 106 certificates 
for reduced transportation during June all of 
which were issued to bushmen. Of these 46 
went to provincial employment and 60 to 
points outside. The provincial labour move- 
ment was entirely from Montreal to points 
within the same zone, while the Hull office 
was responsible for all interprovincial trans- 
fers which included 34 bushmen going to 
Cobalt and 26 to Pembroke. 

In Ontario 433 persons secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during June, 396 
of whom were destined to provincial employ- 
ment and 37 to points in other provinces. 
Within the province the Sudbury office effected 
transfers of 265 pulp cutters, 2 cooks, and one 
sawmill labourer and Port Arthur of 92 bush 
workers and one farm hand to situations with- 
in their respective zones. The movement 
from Toronto included three bushmen going 
to Belleville, two hotel employees and one 
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cookee to Ottawa, one boilermaker and one 
hotel chef to Kingston, one engineer to Port 
Arthur, one bushman to Timmins and one 
butcher to Windsor. Securing certificates at 
Fort William, one paper mill worker travelled 
to Timmins and 13 bush workers, one hotel 
cook and one cookee to centres within the 
Fort William zone while from Cobali three 
linemen went to Timmins and one blacksmith 
to Port Arthur. In addition, the Kingston 
zone received one boilermaker from Brantford 
and one from Windsor while Timmins was 
the destination of two sawmill labourers bound 
from North Bay. Included in the transfers 
outside the province were 29 elevator con- 
struction workers travelling from Port Arthur 
and two construction foremen and one car- 
penter from Fort William to centres within 
the Winnipeg zone. In addition, Cobalt 
despatched three miners to Amos, and 
Toronto one labourer to Hull and one hotel 
employee to Regina. 

Transfers at the special reduced rate from 
Manitoba points during June were 271 in 
number, 193 of which were provincial and 78 
interprovincial. Provincially from Winnipeg 
five farm generals, five hotel employees, two 
sanitarlum workers and one kitchen maid 
travelled to centres within the Brandon zone, 
one hotel waitress to Dauphin and 84 mine 
construction workers, 65 farm hands, one farm 
general, 18 highway construction workers, two 
bricklayers, one teamster, one construction 
labourer, two hotel workers and three pulp 
cutters to employment at various points with- 
in the Winnipeg zone. To centres within its 
own zone, Dauphin despatched two carpenters. 
All the workers going to other provinces were 
transferred from Winnipeg, 37 of whom were 
destined to the Port Arthur zone including 
10 bush workers, 7 farm hands, one farm gen- 
eral, four sawmill workers, four railway con- 
struction workers, 6 domestics, three cooks, 
one waitress and one gardener. In addition 
Estevan received two hotel waitresses and 
Swift Current one railway construction worker, 
while to Saskatchewan rural localities 35 farm 
hands and three farm generals were carried 
at the special rate. 

From Saskatchewan centres 68 persons took 
advantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 66 of whom travelled to 
points within the province. Of these, 35 
were farm hands and three farm household 
workers going to various provincial points, the 
Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon offices com- 
bining to effect these transfers. At the Re- 
gina office, in addition, 10 highway construc- 
tion workers secured certificates for reduced 
transportation to Yorkton, three highway con- 
struction workers and one carpenter to Sas- 
katoon, one school teacher and one highway 
construction worker to Moose Jaw, one baker’s 
helper and one school teacher to Swift Cur- 


rent and one blacksmith and one hotel cook 
to employment within the Regina zone. From 
Moose Jaw also, one cook and one cookee 
were despatched to Regina and two hotel 
workers within the Moose Jaw zone, while 
from Saskatoon one domestic proceeded to 
Regina and two bush workers to Prince 
Albert. The one remaining provincial trans- 
fer was of a river driver bound from Prince 
Albert to a point within the same zone. Of 
the two persons going outside the province 
one was a carpenter and one a barber’s ap- 
prentice shipped from Regina te the Dauphin 
zone 

Alberta offices granted 75 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during June, 65 of which 
were to provincial points and 10 to centres 
in other provinces. Of the provincial certifi- 
cates 53 were issued at Edmonton from which 
centre three farm hands were conveyed to 
Drumheller, two beet workers to Lethbridge 
and 17 farm hands, 18 mine workers, 5 high- 
way construction workers, 2 fishermen, 4 saw- 
mill workers, 2 teamsters, one bridgeman, two 
labourers, one blacksmith, and one bushman 
within the Edmonton zone. The balance of 
the provincial movement was from Calgary, 
which office despatched three farm hands and 
one farm domestic to Edmonton, one farm 
hand and two farm housekeepers to Leth- 
bridge, one housemaid and one farm house- 
keeper to Drumheller and three farm hands 
within its own zone. Included in the trans- 
fers outside the province from Calgary were 
two domestics going to Nelson, one house- 
maid to Cranbrook, one farm hand each to 
the Saskatoon and Yorkton zones and one 
mine worker to Winnipeg. In addition, the 
Cranbrook zone received four fruit pickers 
from Lethbridge. 

Business transacted by British Columbia 
offices in June involved an issue of 57 reduced 
rate certificates, 55 of which were issued to 
points within the province, the balance repre- 
senting an interprovincial movement. Pro- 
vincially, certificates were granted at Vancou- 
ver to one shingler, one cook, one flunkey, 
two miners and one farm hand journeying 
to KXamloops, two cooks, one engineer, one 
carpenter and one blacksmith to Penticton, 
five mine workers to Revelstoke, two engi- 
neers and one stationman to Nelson, one farm 
cook and one farm hand to Kelowna, one 
cook to Vernon and to eight loggers, five 
tunnel construction labourers, one carpenter, 
one miner, one cement finisher and one flunkey 
going to various points within the Vancouver 
zone. From Prince Rupert two miners were 
transported to Prince George and one cook 
and one carpenter within the Prince Rupert 
zone while frcem Nelson eight bush workers 
and one cook, and from Prince Gecrge two 
labourers and one mine worker were sent to 
points within their respective zones. The two 
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transfers outside the province were of a farm 
hand and a farm housekeeper travelling from 
Vancouver to Swift Current. 

Of the 1,010 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 


rate during June, 613 were transported by the 
Canadian National Railways, 381 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 8 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and 8 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During June, 1930 


The value ofthe building permits issued 
by 61 cities during June was $17,935,478; this 
was a decrease of $1,685,824 or 8-6 per cent 
as compared with the May total of $19,621,- 
302, while in comparison with June, 1929, 
there was also a decline of $9,881,114 or 35-5 
per cent, the value for that month having 
been $27,816,592. The aggregate for the first 
half of 1930, though lower than in 1929 or 
1928, was nevertheless considerably above the 
average for the last ten years, while the 
wholesale cost of building materials was 
lower than in most years of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued over 1,200 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at nearly $6,000,000 
and some 2,900 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $11,900,000. 
During May, authority was given for the 
erection of over 1,300 dwellings and some 
3,200 other buildings, valued at approximately 
$5,300,000 and $10,000,000, respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1930, was reported 
in New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
the gain of $474,832 or 5-0 per cent in Ontario 
being most pronounced. Of the declines else- 
where, that of $2,247,055 or 44:1 per cent in 
Quebec was largest. 

As compared with June, 1929, there were 
decreases in all provinces except Ontario, 
British Columbia reporting the greatest loss 
of $4,824,240 or 75-6 p.c. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto recorded im- 
portant increases in the value of the per- 
mits issued, as compared with both the pre- 
ceding month and the corresponding month 
in 1929. Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed declines in both comparisons. Of the 
other cities, Sydney, Fredericton, Sherbrooke, 
Brantford, Owen Sound, Peterborough, St. 
Thomas, St. Boniface, Lethbridge, New West- 
minster, Prince Rupert and Victoria reported 
improvement over May, 1930, and June, 
1929. 

Table I gives the value of the building per- 
mits issued by 61 cities during May and June, 
1930, and June, 1929; the 35 cities for which 
records are available since 1910 are marked 
with asterisks. 

Cumulative Record for First Half-Year, 
1920-1930—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during June and in the first six months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 


as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
six months of the same years are also given 
(average 1926—100) : 








Indexes Average 
Value of indexes of 
of value wholesale 

Value permits of prices of 

of issued permits building 
Year permits in issued materials 

issued first first in first 

in six six six months. 
June months months (1926 
1920= average= 
100) 1 
$ $ 

1930 ners: 17,935,478} 83,214,024 134-7 98-6 
1929.03. 27,816,592] 124, 609, 267 201-8 99-6 
1928.8". 22,751,960} 102,036, 987 165-2 97-0 
190. . 18,363,239) 80,842,719 130-9 96-6 
1926.12. . 18,718,050} 78,760,419 127-5 101-0 
1925-485... 14,915,884} 65,899,717 106-7 103-1 
1924055... 13,967,006) 60,674,154 98-2 110-8 
1923 seer. 14,286,252} 73,047,496 118-3 111-4 
1922) eee. 17,052,582} 71,281,674 115-4 108-0 
192 ee 14, 240,934) 55,771,684 90-3 132-0 
1920 ee 14,113,794) 61,754,710 100-0 144-5 


The aggregate for the first half of 1930 was 
lower by $41,395,243 or 33-2 per cent than in 
1929, in which year construction authorizations 
reached their highest level in this record; 
the total for the first half of the present year, 
however, was 7:4 per cent above the six 
months’ average of $77,467,883 recorded in the 
ten years, 1920-1929. The average index num- 
ber of wholesale prices of building materials, 
moreover, has been lower this year than in 
most of the years since 1920. 


Provincial Totals of Building Permits 
Issued.—Table II is a record by provinces of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities dur- 
ing the first six months of each year since 
1921; it also shows the totals for the same 
years, the proportion that the six months’ 
aggregates bear to the yearly totals, and the 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials and of wages in the build- 
ing trades. 

All provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick reported smaller aggre- 
gates of building permits issued than in the 
first six months of last year; the increase 
of $1,414,750 or 159 per cent in the latter 
took place chiefly in Saint John. The New 
Brunswick total for the elapsed months of 
1930 was the highest in the eleven years’ 
record. Of the declines elsewhere indicated, 
that of $17,008,173, or 52 per cent, in the six 
cities of Quebec was most pronounced. How- 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


Cities June, May, June, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Islid. 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 236, 064 387, 690 242,037 
Halifax! 33.) ee 140, 610 331, 682 137, 852 
New Glasgow.... 1,600 9, 950 93 , 250 
“Sydney jee 93, 854 46,058 10, 935 
New Brunswick..... 150,470 128, 780 181, 460 
Fredericton...... 30; OOO mee tees il 
PAlonctonema. arses 26, 135 87, 225 50,275 
SOAnGVONNA. sae 69,335 41,555 131, 185 
Quehee.. 0. As. 2,844,854 | 5,091,909 5,546, 002 
* Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve ........ 1,985,518 | 3,527,543 3,697,114 
*@uebeehosnaeeee. 505,811 1,071,006 1, 193, 273 
Shawinigan Falls... 5,500 99, 640 80,065 
*Sherbrooke........ 117,500 97,300 103 , 200 
*Three Rivers..... 8,500 35, 920 176, 000 
*Westmount....... 222,025 260,500 296, 350 
Ontario... ....:.... 10,049, 273 9,574,441 9,974, 637 
Belleville......... 13, 800 29,975 27,650 
SEtantlord heer: 38, 047 28,792 19, 408 
Chatham. os. 30, 135 12,100 55,000 
*Fort William....... 60,500 43, 50 180, 900 
Biba don ces eine 27,531 33,425 16, 130 
rGHelpat ies cte 29,701 65, 418 168, 295 
*Hamilfontt: ss. r 62 1,066, 550 334, 650 1,355, 800 
[Kingstone pale ce 51, 848 271, 886 30, 884 
Riciteheners was. 129,811 112,073 131 2ao 
TLOUGOM Ey whence 194,989 | 1,125,730 252,415 
Niagara Falls...... 31,140 108, 260 108, 755 
SAW A.s2 Ss. ecne pee 16,450 16,710 147,550 
SOLGAWAGR seems 255,480 | 3,505,065 502, 960 
Owen Sound ...... 20, 150 10,150 15,100 
*Peterborough...... 484,105 22,130 18,445 
TPortyArthur. peek 42, 685 28,321 169, 420 
Sourstiord oie ea 28, 531 52, 203 111,041 
*St. Catharines..... 58, 620 48,440 103, 550 
sot. bhomas cee ee 80, 800 20, 260 24, 235 


' Corrected figure for St. Thomas. 


ever, the record of contracts awarded. main- 
tained by the MacLean Building Review, 
shows for Quebec a substantial increase in the 
first six months of 1930, as compared with 
1929. This took place chiefly in the business 
and engineering building divisions, the latter 
of which very often represents work outside 
the cities. 

During the first six months of this year, 
the 31 cities furnishing returns in Ontario 
reported 46-3 per cent of the total value 
of the building authorized, as compared with 
37:0 in the same months of 1929. In Quebec, 
on the other hand, the proportion decreased 
from 26-3 per cent last year, to 19-0 in the 
elapsed months of 1930, and in British Colum- 
bia, from 13-1 per cent to 10-8 per cent. 


Totals of Permits Issued by Four Leading 
Citves—In Table III are given the aggregates 
of permits issued in the four largest cities 
in the first half of each year since 1921, to- 
gether with the proportion that their totals 
are of the yearly and half-yearly totals for 
the 61 cities. The building authorized by 
these centres was valued at $40,534,761 in 
the first six months of 1930; this was 38-7 
per cent lower than in the same months of 












Cities June, May, June, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

Satie: eee ee 90,013 64,580 448,029 
Sault Ste. Marie... 48, 654 61, 498 214,790 
“Torontay.. eee 6,282,851 | 2,520,908 3,396,474 

York and East 

York  town- 
ships we? 598, 188 806, 050 1,032,330 
Welland... .. ss... 16, 140 28, 660 7, 635 
“Windsor: (Se aoe 259, 795 143,772 1,196,553 
East Windsor... 26, 845 8,170 47,990 
Riverside........ 7,100 15,300 65, 450 
Sandwich........ 14,380 13, 750 52, 200 
Walkerville...... 23, 000 8,000 60, 000 
Woodstock......... 21, 443 34,515 14,393 
Manitoba............ 1,0_5,432 | 1,083,524 1,580,386 
Brand Othe. Gee ee 1,602 5, 104 15,426 
St. Boniface. ...... 62, 789 18, 220 31, 610 
*Winnipeg ges. ee 1,021,050 | 1,060,200 1,533,350 
Saskatchewan....... 1,247,777 | 1,148,134 2,413,956 
"MUOOSG: LW aie tee 26,075 23, 960 41,426 
*Revinaliyy 2 452,002 409, 969 1,022,105 
*Saskatoon........ 769, 700 714, 205 1,350, 425 
Alberta =) 7 =. 928, 434 868, 796 2,169,700 
*Calzatyinge rune. 278, 881 290,056 1,106, 965 
“Edmonton........ 442,520 503, 210 976,915 
Lethbridge ergh 196, 453 68, 195 64, 940 
Medicine Hat...... 10, 580 (a830 11, 830 
British Columbia....| 1,393,174 | 1,338,028 5,717,414 
Kamloops........ 2,615 39, 835 89, 600 
Nanaimo.......... 1,000 3, 600 31,140 
“New Westminster . 106,300 65, 715 39,119 
Prince Rupert...... 36, 260 15, 290 epee) 
“Vancouver ........ 1,062,500 1,153, 485 5,337, 925 
North Vancouver 9,450 7,000 120, 600 
*Victoriallian, een 175,049 53, 103 92,655 
Total—61 cities.....| 17,935,478 19,621,302 | 27,816,592 
*Total—35 cities ... | 16,569,271 18,101,094 | 24,974,130 





2 Report not received. 


last year and 17-2 per cent less than in 1928. 
With these two exceptions, however, the 
building authorized considerably exceeded the 
ageregate for any other year of the record, 
in most of which the cost of building mate- 
rials was higher. The decrease in these four 
cities as compared with 1929 was rather 
greater than the general decline in the 61 
cities, and the ratio to the total for the 61 
cities was lower than in the preceding year. 


Contracts Awarded—According to the Mac- 
Lean Building Review, the value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded throughout the 
Dominion during the January-June period, 
1930, was $240,626,000, as compared with $278 - 
121,700 in 1929, $256,257,300 in 1928 and $191,- 
323,800 in 1927. Of the total contracts 
awarded this year, $48,586,100 was classed as 
residential building, $82,722,900 as business, 
$18,451,500 as industrial, and $90,865,500 as 
engineering. In 1929, the total was divided as 
follows:—residential, $69,513,300; business, 
$94,255,300; industrial, $37,719,600 and en- 
gineering, $76,633,500. Thus the only increase 
as compared with the first half of 1929, was 
in the engineering class. 
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SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1930 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated by 
the work of the Offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, during the quarter 
April to June, 1930, were less favourable than 


quarter of 1929, as there was a decrease of 
27 per cent in the vacancies offered and of 
26 per cent in the placements registered in 
regular and casual employment. All indus- 


those reported during the corresponding trial divisions, except communication, showed 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 









































Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry oR 
R & 6 & 
Sage A | ash beeioedvastecc| sek pee yy Selle eta ee 
> faa 'é) > SG .é) > law ie) > aa Oo 
Manufacturing ...... 24 seas coeaeeeeee 119 55 €5| 129 17; 102) 503) 435 23| 3,645) 2,281) 1,253 
Animal products edible:ssuc.. sumer - 11 is ee a 12 1 Hl deecenters 16 15 | ios 78 31 47 
Rumancl its productss.sc ae cratectmeea erat Les, = fis losets es 6 sce one ote tonne ietakeses = tfist soap ore Divereven ad cet als abe 1 Le ees 
T.eather and its products.........:-..----- 1 eters 1 Bb 3s gees 5 3 2 21 11 11 
Ijumber/and its products :sc..4. saaeaeeiee 39 32 7 34 7 26 78 71 2 439} 305 109 
AEUSI CAINS TUT Cmts cae) ere eA cea Me eee face cos ciel fete teeso lie © o-6 avail cfvae ocel] sceeceress |[ererets cet] oxwteNowel a hevetarenetel| etatete ots 10 2 8 
Pulpiand paper products: wo eo. ce see Ole aes 3 7A ee ae ie 25 73 65 12 359 191 154 
Rib ber PrO Gd WCES keeereveoeeeeeer ts MRI ee rail errcicratell is clete <ifioiw a) oe 3 Su heen 58 Ole Meters 129 95 17 
Mextilomproducts, ©. x sites eet eee epeerral ois <i clits oiatans cl] sue.e ancy 2 1 1 81 89 4 234 147 80 
Plant products edible). ..4. asa. see 7 4 3 Tio vt 11 5 1 432 171 256 
Plant products (m:6:8.) J... + aac ilies a's 4 Ae rae 71 Ne hee Zz 4 lh | a 96 41 55 
Wood. distillates: etC@ssee as cnc) ua ae teiereier | (rele > sill wGete tl| ele aintoisi) eden lere’o1[ oxerlero.i|/=1'0 ee, aha} re suapepenie| kefeye lake letaNety et 3 Ue areterts 
Chemical and allied products............. 1 | Peers les Stunna Perera nenes | bctere ID etwticy iter 131 98 30 
Clayaclassiand-stonOisetesc-ce- cee eee Weta 5 Dl tecare | eters | acetate 33 Sl Week ote 108 88 18 
i lectric-currente secre s-crteel tree ee arsed | eeelebisi allen oe > A eed Ing Patel lscewe auc ERRORS 4 Ue net 85 63 22 
Plectriciapparatusie:e oseees een et ee ii|eyncaee sd 1 Dieters 5 19 14/22 oz 245 184 55 
Iron and stecliproducts: ase. + eee ee ek 44 10 35 40 2 28 91 (Eloeeeeas 944 656} 256 
Non ferrousametal productsscenceet ter ciel steko ne ||(< 6 terre ares ali 2 Dieta Slee ee 2 90 77 10 
Mineral-productsuet: an. esta. ceseeet eee ete 6 3 BH ee oA lore se Beal oteows 3 (ede staee ee 196 88 110 
Miscellaneoustye civ’ ucts ote. merck cree etotee etoiere eral eeveteme ve (=: steers WWorreene 8 19 Ville ee 44 29 15 
LOPPINE 4b sties lacntgd «tae be elgoe sas eee eee 79 61 2; 136) 114 2} 1,089) 1,075)...... 3,080] 3,062 78 
Fishing and Hunting .................... '8 Bl co's ciclo Lecae oes ater ell Soar tee ine oes el areegeteee 11 1 10 
Warming | ccc cece coate Goes sac Meter cies sae 45 39 2 30 27 2| 266) 243/...... 25 462| 2,924, 206 
MIRING 5 cc.cess ba So ccs cist eR eee coe 14 6 2 5 Re A eee 46 Cy aaa 172); = 172 8 
GN ee sR Ed Fie oe ieee al oe he ao ca ee Deve ail ORG | IE 9 Gea | hovoie: fol are oo ak ol Pewee ell la onc lio’g dBc 
Metallic oresiia..cc c.f sco eh.a eee ieee 8 Alice talon cae alice ee etree Dh 20 ere 96 OS eee 
Non-metalliciores. . 2. cesisy Aor erhcele 6 2 2 Sik eon Wheat ae 19 1 WA = ay 76 7 8 
Communicationinc. cic ccecseie oo eeiaae Gi crn s 6 Dia eavers 1 3 Sites 106 71 28 
Transportation.oo oo +. 7c eee er 61 25 36 89 52 22| 339 66 4} 912) 296 688 
Forwarding and storage............++++0 AE. ae 24 Glsattes 6 23 18 4) 543 123 422 
Railway et Bo oe cole eee eee al aac te 1 iN ear are 1; +290 2S uaye a 84 64 19 
Shipping and stevedoring............----> 36 25 11 13 52 15 27 Dl arataretes 282! ~106) 167 
TOT OE eB te Rts ca a BR EELS OG GOO IID OH Nin O00 0| (AAR eAs [SO act eaome a Ie aa. 74|| pik gol oration 19 19) athieac 3 Bie eens 
Construction and Maintemance........... 239} 198] 130 441} 385 28) 1,452) 1,313 26] 8,647) 6,000) 2,668 
RCH eh fe a Maan 2 ato GHOSE me aS o.dia0 oo 20 17 2 106 SON eres: iA) es ees 1,987} 1,943 39 
FIG WAV noes een tee. tee ote ve eine err 56 52 4; 209 196 3 20 Dil eects ke 3,609} 1,445) 2,169 
Buildingand otheriee.ec ccs cadeseetee ee ay 39 124 126} 100 25| 1,423} 1,284 26] 3,051] 2,612} 460 
Services......... NaN re 2. Solara CCANGHE os ‘st 1,754 215| 1,349] 2,162} 225) 1,797) 2,794) 1,518] 638/18, 809) 5, 672) 10,303 
Governments lig .e. ce ate ele Sete iene Gilgen xeccs 6 3 Ol Rtere os 1 Lees ae-s. 789} 320 463 
Hoteland restaunant....me seca orice 78 28 21 31 26 1 426} 289 5] 1,459 853 189 
Professional)... Wom. = oat eae eet oe 253 19] ~223 10 6 4 151 39 112} 39748 354) "255 
Recreational 42 8 33 10 2 7 23 9 a0) ie ep 0} 333 738 
Personal aceegce teties = oak Se ceeteiere alee 179 11] £165) 466 14) 454) 295) 203 75| 4,217} 447) 3,736 
Household ites he hit ee Meee eer stsiee6 1,196 149} (£901) 1,582 174] 1,331) 1,895) 975]  436/10,309] 3,326] 4,921 
Par Housel deeeeeeis cee te ie ole keto ete, «| ieee cco [ieee ci eus «|| wleletetem | smeabegstat beicee seuc) fo fer eters 3 Divers, cose. 99 39 
EPA OS sec sie cd Be ote Ris tee a he ee ere lee ols: 267 32} 286 49 14 25| 133) 166 13] 1,359} 438) 960 
Retail eeiccics ke necks cet aaetegs ie osio-si ie: 207 30 178 38 14 23 69 46 12] 1,218]- 875) 821 
Wholesales: cdc ut siete se eraeitieisie scree 60 2 58 Dike tess 2 64 60 1 132 55 79 
HE} AN CO. & seer tis Siete Sere Se oetale'e @ eivinvesasie AONE See 49 63 ie 5 6 Ae ee 97 3s 55 
AU Endiustries secre. «clea ceeie ceisler vieie 2,641; 549) 1,877) 2,967| 834) 1,984) 6,592) 4,800] 704/39, 991/20, 547/16, 117 
NY (ee Re eee Sees Sa ca karts JoogaS.cger 1,111} 335} 747} 1,368} 685) 667) 4,315) 3,520) 266 Bare 10,574 
Wolen:sadcnccenn Pench canes ore aces 1,530} 214] 1,180) 1,599 199} 1,317] 2,277) 1,280|  438/18,046) 4,738] 5,543 
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declines under each comparison, in which 
group @ minor gain occured both in vacancies 
and placements. The heaviest losses recorded 
were in farming, manufacturing and construc- 
tion and maintenance. Provincially, Nova 
Scotia registered a slight gain in vacancies and 
placements and New Brunswick a nominal 
increase in vacancies alone, while in all 
remaining provinces declines were shown 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—APRIL TO JUNE, 1930 













under both comparisons. 
table gives the vacancies and placements of 
the Employment Service of Canada by indus- 
trial groups in the various provinces during 
the period April to June, 1930. 

From the chart on page 946 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Empioy- 
ment Offices for the month of June, it will 
be seen that the trend of the curve of 














British Columbia 














4,738) 3,774 
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na 
antlhots 
fa] So 

363 341 

15 75} 

fH ica ce 

5 ee i79 33 

ated, Re 

= deviorstae : 

20 26 

4 16 

5 eee 

8 10 

25 17 

3 10 

3 2 

57 152 

8 12 

9 21 

521 9 

Als cutee | 

945 46 

117 9 

1 terhAen Bs 

107 4 

9 5 

rd ate ace 

88 313 

22 121 

23 5 

42 187 

Dis en re Sa 

1,444] 1,051 

564 2 

99 629 

778 420 

1,193} 1,857 

64 36 

205 100 

74 26 

46 40 

70 717 

720 938 

14 eer. 

55 141 

42 ri 

13 64 

9 7 





The accompanying 


Vacancies 
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5,470 
28 
10,990 


18, 207 
4,212 
7,030 
6, 965 


41,388 
1, 237 
3, 167 
1,590 
1,623 
7,940 

24, 430 
1,401 


25 tad 
2,095 
632 
211 


88, 626 




















Canada 
ne MO Yt Ca | 
Placements 
= 
4s 3 
& a 
2 8 
fon i) 
3,659} 2,389 
67 137 
3 15 
22 ip: 
893 232 
2 10 
296 232 
133 22 
261 110 
231 375 
61 79 
16 1 
111 50 
153 62 
77 ay 
202 71 
872 629 
88 27 
113 197 
49 31 
5,183 91 
17 10 
10,399 457 
464 51 
OF hag ata 3 
274 4 
128 47 
100 36 
570} = 1,217 
193 802 
93 35 
257 380 
27 a Ae 
11,770) 6,188 
3,897 98 
2,469) 4,552 
5, 404 1,538 
13,541} 23,513 
534 696 
2,101 443 
647 765 
482 1,009 
849} 7,031 
7,731] 13,567 
1,197 2 
743) 1,938 
588 1,469 
155 469 
69 140 
46,497} 36,030 
34,322} 20,905 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Placements Placements Placements 

is) mM mM 

& 3h oy x a) 

oO fas} oO 3 ~ o 

5 4 7 se: Ga ee 

) a0 op n 5) 

a ® 3 ) 3 3 

> fat > fant oO > 
542 326| 216 720 
3 2 1 41 
misters eye tt (| GA ff 1 
42 3 39 2 
274 241 34 PAVE 
Se feMaee aoe | (ss erauet ose eentite over ay eMeil laesatersre ip «|lieue6 tetaue te feilkonemescheacllte aersAeaic cities onsie o ovall eb oreaote 2 
17 13 4 19 
AiO 3 omit |S DARE eel CU!) ee ae ee 3 1 74 1 
2 PA Rhee age 11 
26 11 15 47 
° 4 Al Seer 27 
Bo oe es aes ene 8 7 1 7 
Te cs a 7 19 
6 Olle eect 42 
nee gerehon lM tee mre) lRewatar seeeie a itre cam ercie alleen arete 14 
Ree 1 Leese tis 6 
§2 25 57 214 
aut bole Per'ortslesele ieocas el rceeke eae 1 1 as A 20 
57 8 49 30 
2 LUD wks: eee ae ee 
117 49 ADI pret ae 536 
ss cakag rexel Store serosa Nee tastiest kos 3 Skeeter 4 
1,598 2,037 25930} 2,938 32) 1,014 
120 88 31 128 
Preach doit 55 | oan ae Te RAW el A Aaa cial AMO ee 2 eee ren & 61 G1, oat: 1 
4 Sik sarees 113 
55 22 31 14 
ade nits SES cre seer ha ee, 4 Selle cake sp ee oe 25 24 1 2 
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vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications was slightly upward during the 
month of April, but for the remaining two 
months of the quarter projected downward, 
with the exception of a slight upward varia- 
tion of less than 1 per cent shown in the 
vacancy curve during the first half of May 
ind again during the first half of June. Both 
curves throughout the quarter under review 
were on considerably lower levels than those 
recorded during the corresponding quarter of 
last year. 


During the period April to June, 1930, there 
was a ratio of 66-9 vacancies and 62:7 place- 
ments for each 100 applications for employ- 
ment, as compared with 84:5 vacancies and 
77-9 placements during the corresponding 
period a year ago. The average number of 
positions offered daily during the quarter 
under review was 1,190, of applicants regis- 
tered 1,778, and of placements effected 1,116, 
vacancies, 1,911 applications and 1,489 place- 
in contrast with a daily average of 1,615 
ments in regular and casual employment 
during the same quarter of 1929. 
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During the three months April to June, 
1930, the Offices reported that they had made 
86,352 references of persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 82,527 placements of 
which 46,497 were in regular employment and 
36,030 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment 34,322 were of men and 
12,175 of women, while casual work was found 
for 20,905 men and 15,125 women. A com- 
parison with the same period of 1929 shows 
that 111,670 placements were then made, of 
which 72,634 were in regular employment and 
39,036 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 91,5385 men and 40,012 
women, a total of 131,547, in contrast with 
the registration of 143,283 persons during the 
same period of 1929. Employers notified the 
Service during the quarter April to June, 
1930, of 88,020 vacancies of which 56,571 were 
for men and 31,449 for women, as compared 
with 121,094 opportunities for work offered 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

In another section in this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Offices for the month of June, 
1930. : 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


[EfTAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 


tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
June is reproduced below. The following 


report on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
giving statistics showing the recent trend of 
employment in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for June, 1930, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further decline in employment 
during June. A further substantial increase 
in the numbers unemployed occurred in the 
coal-mining, shipbuilding and marine engi- 


neering, motor vehicle, and cotton industries. 
Unemployment also increased in the follow- 
ing industries:—pottery, tinplate manufacture, 
engineering, the metal trades, the textile in- 
dustries [with the exception of hosiery] tailor- 
ing, boot and shoe manufacture, and paper- 
making. On the other hand, there was im- 
provement in the slate quarrying, food and 
drink, hosiery and. distributive trades, and in 
the hotel and boarding-house, road transport, 
shipping, and dock and harbour services. 
Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,100,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern’ Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at June 23, 1930 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed) was 15:8, as 
compared with 15-3 at May 26, 1930, and 
with 9-6 at June 24, 1929. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at June 23, 1930, was 11-1, 
the same percentage as at May 26, 1930, while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 4:7 
as compared with 4-2. For males alone the 
percentage at June 23, 1930, was 15-9, and 
for females 15-4; at May 26, 1930. the cor- 
responding percentages were 15-5 and 15-0. 
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On June 30, 1930,, the numbers of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland were 
1,214,270 wholly unemployed, 636,975 tem- 
porarily stopped and 95,384 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,946,629. 
This was 123,397 more than a month before 
and 770,565 more than a year before. The 
total on June 30, 1930, comprised 1,390,144 
men, 46,225 boys, 469,114 women and 41,146 
girls. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
1-8 per cent in June, 1930, as compared with 
May, 1930, and pay-roll totals decreased 2-7 
per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
included in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail) 
and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of March and April, 1930, and there- 
fore cannot be included in the general state- 
ment for the month of June. The number 
of employees of Class I railroads as at April 
15 totalled 1,555,692, representing an increase 
of 1-7 per cent since March 15, 1930. The 
amount of pay-roll in the entire month of 
April was $217,704,996, representing a decrease 
over the previous month of 0-6 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 2-5 per cent in June as compared 
with May, and pay-roll totals decreased 4 
per cent. These per cents of change in June 
in employment and in earnings are based 
upon returns made by 138,375 establishments 
in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries 
of the United States. These establishments 
in June, 1930, had 3,172,039 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $83,275,- 
148. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment 
in June, 1930, is 85-5, as compared with 87-7 
for May, 1930, 89-1 for April, 1930, and 98-8 
for June, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals 
for June, 1930, is 84-1, as compared with 87-6 
for May, 1930, 89-8 for April, 1930, and 102-8 
for June, 1929. The monthly average for 
1926 equals 100. 

The food group alone showed both increased 
employment and earnings in June as com- 
pared with May, the tobacco products and 
the nonferrous metals groups reporting in- 
creased pay-roll totals coupled with decreases 
in employment. The vehicle group showed 
the greatest decrease in both items (4:9 per 
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cent in employment and 8-4 per cent in 
earnings), due largely to decreased operations 
in the automobile industry. 

Twelve of the fifty-four separate industries 
reported increased employment and 18 indus- 
tries showed increased earnings in June. The 
greatest increases in employment were: Men’s 
clothing, 3-9 per cent; slaughtering, 2-9 per 
cent; cement, 2-4 per cent; and woollen and 
worsted goods, 2:3 per cent. The ice-cream 
industry reported a seasonal increase of 1-6 
per cent in employment and baking reported 
a gain of 1-1 per cent in number of employees. 
Smaller increases were reported in flour, cast- 
iron pipe, structural ironwork, paper boxes, 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and automo- 
bile tires. 

The greatest decrease in employment from 
May to June were seasonal ones of 26:1 and 
14-5 per cent in fertilizers and agricultural 
implements, respectively. The automobile in- 
dustry decreased 6-8 per cent in employment 
and 12-2 per cent in earnings in June as com- 
pared with May. The iron and steel industry 
reported 3°3 per cent fewer employees and 
decreased earnings of 5:5 per cent. Foundries 
decreased 2-8 per cent in employment and 
cotton-goods establishments reported a loss of 
3°2 per cent in employment in June as com- 
pared with the previous month. 

Employment statistics concerning six ad- 
ditional manufacturing industries are collected 
and published in the bureau’s monthly em- 
ployment survey, but the data are not yet 
included in the bureau’s indexes. Of these 
six industries, radio alone showed improved 
employment conditions over the month 
period, a gain of 11-4 per cent in employees 
and an increase of 7-5 per cent in pay-roll 
totals. The five remaining industries—air- 
craft, Jewelry, paint, rayon, and rubber goods 
—reported decreases in employment ranging 
from 1 to 3:3 per cent. 

The Mountain geographic division alone had 
more employees in June than in May, the 
eight remaining divisions reporting decreased 
employment ranging from 3-7 per cent in the 
East South Central division to 1-1 per cent 
in the Pacific division. The East North Cen- 
tral division, which is most affected by the 
changing conditions in the automobile in- 
dustry, reported a decrease of 3-4 per cent 
in employment, and a decrease of 6:1 per 
cent in pay-roll totals. Decreased earnings 
were also reported in seven of the remaining 
eight geographic divisions, the West South 
Central being the only division which did 
not show a decline in pay-roll totals ever the 
month period. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, indi- 
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cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 138 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
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per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; Junc, 1980, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 21 
per cent. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 3838. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 


Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. These regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 
The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, drydocks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada” must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes 
of labour employed, or, in the absence of 
such standard conditions, fair and reasonable 
rates and hours. The conditions above men- 
tioned are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “A” conditions. Following is -the text of 
the General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 
1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 


in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
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respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

‘Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
nereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 


hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be pavable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
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default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 


opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 


or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Plastering Officers’ Block, Wellington Bar- 
racks, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, S. 
A. Marshall & Son, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, July 12, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,424. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Plasterers eee oh eran ei ere Pel 00 8 id 
Mabourersy skilled -.4ae yeh eee. 0 45 8 
Labourers, common::,.....6e0he.10 ee 0 40 8 


Construction of buildings, light railways, 
drainage, etc., at the Magazines, Bedford Basin, 
N.S. Name of contractors, Messrs. MacMillan 
& MacNearney, Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, July 26, 19380. Amount of contract, 
$69,400. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 

Not less Not more 

than than 

per per per 

hour ay week 
BriCklAversi he care oe aero eer Te $1 00 8 44 
Plasterersth. 2. Baae< toa. cease See 1 00 8 44 
Carpenters. 27 Pate ae eee 0 73 8 44 
Painters ets aes ete arma Contes 0 73 8 44 
Sheet. metal workers. 2 oe-s6 oo 0 85 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
Mechanics helpers..............-.. 0 45 8 44 
Commonilabourersuates nee 0 40 8 48 
Skilled: la bounersh ..n8- 20ers oe 0 45 8 48 
Mastic HOOr lO Ver. 2. skenac tee ot 1 00 8 48 
Mastic floor joint cutter.......... ese 0 80 8 48 
Wetticmiant - 26).c eate ote einen 0 65 8 48 
Asplalt labourers ste. see ae 0 45 8 48 
Duillersaney. 2. (enlace: eae 0 50 8 48 
Driver horse and cart.... (per day) 4 50 8 48 
Driver team and wagon... > 7 90 8 48 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-nour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Installation of plumbing and plumbing fix- 
tures, North Wing, Soldiers’ Block, Wellington 
Barracks, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Powers Bros., Ltd., Lunenburg, N.S. Date of 
contract, July 26, 1980. Amount of contract, 
$8,740. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Pliers... tice cation «eee eice Bt: 0 90 8 44 
Steamftters..%..2..0-..nn tee oe ee 0 990 8 44 
Helpers eet ii.gace ce eae tee aie 0 45 8 44 
Mabourersihs,. seep kacemes eco k See 0 40 8 48 
Horse cart and driver.... (per day) 5 00 8 48 
Team wagon and driver.. a 00 8 48 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Electric wiring, Soldiers’ Block, Wellington 
Barracks, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Arthur & Conn, Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, July 26, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $3,400. A fair-wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hiecbricinns 44.0... oo). . eee . 0 90 8 
Par PEMversn anne eee oc sacs Soe cowie s 0 80 8 
HY (GYeCOyiNG1 8 Se Ra ON ee et en 1 15 8 
Wabounerses kUed: see oe ooo See 0 45 8 
Pabourers" commons... .0. 0 40 8 


Electric wiring, Officers’ Block, Wellington 
Barracks, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Cragg Bros. & Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, July 26, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$3,225. The same fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in this contract as in the preceding 
one. 

Construction of recreation grounds at Esqui- 
malt, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Knott 
& Jones, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, July 
30, 1930. Amount of contract, $8,480. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was embodied in 
the contract. 

Grading at Aerodrome, Trenton Airport, 
‘Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. J. 
J. McNab, Trenton, Ont. Date of contracts 
awarded during the month of July totalling 
$37,174.13. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was embodied in the contract. 

Laying tile underdrain at the Trenton Air- 
port, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, J. 
J. McNab, Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 30, 1980. Amount of contract, $3,982.25. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 
Contracts rn Group “A” (Construction, etc. 
I 


Construction of two timber — stone-filled 
mooring ribs and necessary connecting rafts at 
Collingwood, Ont. Name of contractors, 
William and Cornelius J. Birmingham, King- 
ston, Ont. Date of contract, July 5, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $35,727.96. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
AD OULBES eines ee ee 0 45 8 
arpeiterss: es tam eerie ab Lc 0 75 8 
Steam derrick engineers............ 0 80 8 
Concrete mixer engineer............ 0 75 8 
MInOMOeN en ack bs. coc satire ee ee 0 45 8 
ISIACKSINILOS tee sates ot ate ite eee 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
IDNA aS OH eae cae 1 00 8 
Machinists: S23 airs «20h. oe 0 75 8 


Overtime—Will be permitted in case of necessity of 
time and one-half. 

P.S.—In connection with the rates for Carpenters and 
Joiners, this rate is to apply to all form building, crib work, 
etc. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 
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Construction of a rubble mound breakwater 
at Little Cataraqui Bay, Kingston, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Midland, Ont. Date of contract, July 7, 1920. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $200,312.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 

Not less Not more 

than than 

per per per 

hour day wee 

Carpenters ees Ts DO) EEO $0 90 8 44 
J RT SKOUCSS CaN a1 ape aera ma ee 0 60 8 48 
OVW Grcreme fee re ee een 0 55 8 48 
Fleiperset Sete it! Oh 3 St LE? 0 45 8 48 
Engineer—stationary hoist......... 0 85 8 48 
d ievennoy sh Ee eee eS anes Senos oe eee 0 50 8 48 
TADOURErSHA A Aish. Cat aS 0 40 8 48 
Teamsters, team & wagon (per day) 6 50 8 48 
ACSA UYe) owe Fes i72s oc jee Pg eli a el 0 45 8 48 
Dermelomenie, Of) KA ea 0 55 8 48 
I2LaS70 FG Tae) RT, gO mie) nee en ty 0 50 8 48 
Concrete mixer runner............. 0 50 8 48 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime conditions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of a concrete fill and mastic 
floor at the Armoury, Brockville, Ont. Name 
of contractors, W. A. Moffat & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,490. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Conerete workers:...8..:.20.s0sen- $0 45 8 48 
Concret& Mixers’. wk ca crce eh «-E 0 45 8 48 
Ganereve TMISHeLrs.2 5. ..5 ke ee oe 0 65 8 48 
Ds bOUrel sm. shee cee o> Ey. «3 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart....206.50+.; 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Motor truck-driver. «.. 6. 625.2: se «= 0 45 8 48 
IMASTIC MOOR IAV ONS so. c.-cacs a atlases 1 00 8 48 
Mastic floor joint cutters........... 0 80 8 48 
Mastic floor kettleman............. 0 75 8 48 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Reconstruction in concrete of the super- 
structure of the North Pier at Goderich, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Detroit River Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 7, 1980. Amount of contract, 
approximately $31,689.80. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters.c coer t. tsa coe oicr Tere $0 75 8 
Blacksmiths 2% jks oe ee ee 0 65 8 
Stationary hoist engineer........... 0 80 8 
Pile driver engineertss. 3.) ~ ose aces 0 80 8 
a bourers-tsc css eee Ae ee oe ee 0 45 8 
Deamstersircer Cree ee Cree eee 0 40 8 





Overtime will be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

P.S.—In connection with the rates for carpenters and 
joiners, this rate is to apply to all form building, crib work, 
etc. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Reconstruction in concrete of superstructure 
of South Pier at Goderich, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Detroit River Construction Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. Date‘of contract July 7, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,156.89. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters: 23 {¢5.)... sek eee ae ee $0 75 8 
Blacksmiths) ie... & aauecee toate ae 0 65 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 80 8 
Piletdriver. engineers Yicri.:.-. eos oh 0 80 8 
Sa DOUTCrS #. sinus corns State or oles cane 0 45 8 
Teamstersiesncns eta ae eee 0 40 8 





Overtime will be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 

P.S.—In connection with the rate for carpenters and join- 
ers, this rate to apply to all form building, crib work, etc. 


Construction of a wharf at Kenora, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Arthur Macaw and 
Robert J. Macdonald, Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, June 30, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $10284. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver engineman.............. $0 85 8 
Pile driver derrickman............ 0 50 8 
Pile driver deck hands............. 0 42% 8 
Pile driver labourers............... 0 424 8 
Carpontersictc 28. eee i eee 0 80 8 
Labourerst 25 S508 Ween ead on Poe 0 423 8 
Teamsters, one horse and ecart...... 0 70 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 90 8 


Overtime will be permitted in cases of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half, 


Construction of the West Pier at Port 
Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, Detroit 
River Construction Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 7, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $45,398.37. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 75 8 
Man, 2 horses and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Truckidrivers| (si oe eae te 0 45 8 
Lia bOurersis eee ae ee 0 45 8 
Stationary hoist engineer........... 0 80 8 
Stationary hoist and pile driver 
OPeLttOr- eee ee ek ee 0 80 8 
Steam shovel operator............. 1 20 8 
Clam shell engineer—if used on 
StOATIN NOISG. 1 te toe re one. ac ek: 0 80 8 
Clam shell engineer—if used on 
steam: shovels. toacyrtae ee ee 1 20 8 
Pile ariver some eee eee 0 80 8 


Overtime will be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 


Construction of a concrete warehouse and 
preparatory work for reconstructing a wharf 
at Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $45,054.48. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Plumibbers@helpers: see atte eee 0 45 8 
Hlectriciansss..la ot precee «dan mee 0 70 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 80 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 80 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 1 20 8 
Sheet metalworkers snsecae se ceen 0 70 8 
Sheet metal helpers................ 0 45 8 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 
Painterswnd @laziers... .. seme 0 70 8 
‘Plasterers eee 0 90 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ it a) 8 
Rootersumetal), ee ts ee, 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel)........... 0 50 8 
Man, 2 horses and wagon.......... 0 75 8 
Mruck Griverser eta aoc ie 0 45 8 
LabOuRerSse mt ao or orotic cae 0 45 8 


Overtime will be permitted in cases of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 


Construction of a pile wharf enlargement at 
Verchéres, P.Q. Name of contractor, J. 
Alphonse Lemay, Portneuf, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 29, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $6,649.55. <A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile. driver operator... s.<.<. 0.2. on. $0 90 8 
Carpentorseem yee. es 0 60 8 
Biscksmithsteay seine, 28s). | eas 0 60 8 
TSDOUTEISt aCe ease ee: Se 0 35 8 
Carters (1 horse and cart).......... 0 60 8 
Teamsters (2 horses and wagon).... 0 80 8 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hours day and overtime provisiors 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of an extension to wharf at Ste. 
Flavie, Que. Name of contractors, Ludger 
Lemieux, Ltée. of Ste. Marie, Beauce, Que. 
Date of contract, July 23, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,097.17. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenterseve jis: sct ee ee $0 55 8 
ME aDOUTETS ek Se ee ee ee 0 35 8 
Blacksmiths asnaey.. stake acct 0 55 8 
Ele] pense Aare cy.cp ee 9o eee 0 45 8 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of wharf repairs at Grosse Isle, 
Montmagny Co., Que. Name of contractors, 
Henri Lemelin and Omer Brousseau, St. 
Romuald, Que. Date of contract, July 2, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,756. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpentenca crush. tesa Mae iece: $0 55 8 
Bigeksmithe sot ake eee ee 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths ‘helpers. ....5.....:6.. 0 45 8 
Whabourers 24.75, 0 Scene eee 0 35 8 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-helf. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of two concrete sheds at Sorel, 
PQ. Name of contractors, Macdonald 
Engineering Co. of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 25, 1980. Amount of 
contract, approximately $142,224.70. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mechanical engineers............... $0 70 8 
Stationary engineers............... 0 60 & 
PIrOMene ee sce 8 cc chy ks Webs 0 45 & 
Dermiek driver... 0925.) ae 0 60 & 
Piletdniviensiaee 4. 8 eres Y 0 60 & 
Concrete mixer runners............. 0. 45 & 
Blacksmiths ott: sc. 8 ae, 0 55 & 
Blacksmitks’ helpers.............. 0 40 & 
Carpennere. t,t ee ete ot oe. Meee 0 50 & 
salbounerse+,, akan we ed RI 0 35 8 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of wharf repairs and improve- 
ments at Bagotville, Que. Name of contractor, 
J. Harry Tremblay, Port Alfred: Que. Date of 
contract, July 3, 1930. Amount of contract ap- 
proximately $6,038. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CALPOUlens as hae. kn. Ae $0 55 8 
Blacksmiths ty. 4.3 4) 2. ee ke 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
Babonrers: Vee. . cosets citet. 2) ee. 0 35 8 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisiors 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Meteghan, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Colin R. Macdonald, Antigonish, N.S. Date of 
contract, July 27, 19830. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,920. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenterst: Seay. ek tert «ok lo te $0 55 48 
Blacksmiths.......... ge Romer ntl pom 0 55 48 
abourersmte te ek ok de 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Horse cart and driver............-. 5 00 8 48 
Team wagon and driver............ 6 50 8 48 
DFo0) 8 48 


Oxenveart/and drivers, .¢........... 


Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
Port Williams, N.S. Name of contractor, Halle 
B. Bigelow, Canning, N.S. Date of contract, 
June 27, 1980. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $8,910. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
WaT Ponleranenen eer kis. beckon. oe $0 60 8 
Labourersa. <uatsodtes. tenet thos 0 35 8 
Blackemiths = .fet beac: at. deem 0 60 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
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Construction of an extension to wharf, at 
Hnausa, Selkirk District, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Pierre la Cour and Knud Schroler, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, July 16, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,034. A fair wages schedule was inserted im 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters. Gt 03 82 REA $1 00 8 
PimPermiem LO sh 0 65 8 
Ta bOUnerS oA. be eee ora eee 0 40 8 
per day 
Cartons! ees a ss ee 4 50 8 
Peamsters..sshcdcesk- cea ae 6 50 8 








Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of additions and alterations to 
Post Office Building, Port Arthur, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Arthur Macaw and Ross J. 
Macdonald, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
July 14, 1930. Amount of contract, $37,200 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Hours of 
labour 
Not more 
than 


Trade or Class of Labour 


per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ 
Hollow: tile lay.Crs: sacs. eae 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Concrete finishersiives.....0 > 08> 2 
Contrete floaters taht 7... oe 
(CONGKOLEIMIXCTS Hie s AU ea bee ote 
Concrete workers tei 2 25 one oe a 
Wlectricians™ Prteee fos oe 
Electricians’ helpers. ....23....05- 
Labottrersten >. [RGR seo8 . ube 


hathers-=wOoulk.... est cms ste siemens 
Lathers—metal.. 225. <..5 ctv te 


Painters and glaziers............... 
Plasterersca..4. 5). seein cle chistee Ree 
Plasterers’ helpers.............+..: 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 
StORECIILLEES - cae era Te eee 
Structural steel workers............ 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 
Truck drivers—motor............. 
Marbleisetters cc ete ote te eee 
"LOYTAZZO TAVCLSte teeta kccolecane tee 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 
*PIlSIBCLECES 63: wakinde Seewe oes ORIOS 
Tile setters’ helpers................ 


00.00 00 00 00 0D GO GO GO CD 00 00 0000000000 G00O M000 0000 00 00 00 00 CO 








Overtime may be permitted when necessary at time and 
one-half. 
__ Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in respect to preparatory and comple- 
mentary work. 


Dredging at Kincardine, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 30, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $22,500. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Widening and deepening channel on the 
western side of Campobello Island, Curry’s 
Cove, N.B. Name of contractors, James 8. 
Gregory, Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, 
May 23, 1980. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,465. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging works in Victoria Harbour, B.C. 
Name of contractors North Western Dredging 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
July 15, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $105,972.90. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging works at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ont. Name of contractors, Great 
Lakes Dredging & Contracting Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 28, 1930. 
Amount of Contract, approximately $48,825. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging in Blubber Bay, Comox-Alberni 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, McKenzie 
Barge and Derrick Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 15, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,836.78. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging channel between Government 
wharf at St. Andrews and the junction of the 
Riviere du Nord with the Ottawa River, Que- 
bec. Name of contractors, Les Chanticrs 
Manseau, Ltee., Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 26, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $8,250. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging channel at outlet of the River 
Yamachiche, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
National Dock & Dredging Corporation, Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, July 21, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $22,725.54. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging at Cross Point, Bonaventure Co., 
PQ. Name of contractors, Geo. Michaud, 
Buctouche, N.B. Date of contract, July 11, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately $14,- 
816.25. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging harbour at Owen Sound Ont. Name 
of contractor, Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 18, 1930. Amount of 
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contract, approximately $12,768. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at Sheet Harbour, N.S. Name of 
contractors. The Halifax Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 16, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $36,855. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in Nicolet River, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The National Dock & Dredging 
Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, June 13, 1980. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $9,262.29. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Port Hope, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Robert T. Weddell, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 10, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $12,960. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at Doucet’s Landing (Ste. Angele 
de Laval), Que. Name of contractors, The 
National Dock & Dredging Corporation, Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, June 28, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $41,305. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in Rimouski Harbour, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Foundation Maritime, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 30, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$44,378. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Dredging in Yarmouth Harbour, NS. 
Name of contractors, Saint John Dry Dock 
and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 
Date of contract, July 7, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $85,807.68. The Gen- 
eral Fair W'ages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Telegraph Narrows, also at 
Pointe Anne, Hastings Co. Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell Construction Co., Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 11, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $73,530.88. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging River Yamaska (Baie Lavalliere), 
Que. Name of contractor, Aime Laperriere, 
Pierreville, Que. Date of contract, June 27, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$28,704. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in Toronto Harbour, Ont. Name 
of contractors, National Sand & Material Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
2, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$20,160. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 
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Dredging at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The C. §. Boone Dredging 
and Construction Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 4, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $123,300. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging in Cobourg Harbour, Ont. Name 
of contractors, National Sand & Material Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
2, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$16,641.18. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Interior fittings in Post Office at Les Ebou- 
lements, P.Q. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Office and School Furniture Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, June 27, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $780. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the, contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an addition to Grain Ele- 
vator at Moose Jaw, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Bennett & White Construction Co., 
Ltd. Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, July 
5, 1930. Amount of contract, $400,729. A fair 
wage schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Plasterers: ..2ifet. corse. fie ks eee 135 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 125 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete finishers................-- 1 00 8 
Millwyarrie Dt Ginorcrawaninisisfah « acrtd« age 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Blectriciansy +13: i.iie dine. dass deevrad 0 90 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 87% 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 85 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ hprs... 0 75 8 
Gasoline hoist engineer............. 0 75 8 
Hlevtricians’ helpers.:............. 0 60 8 
IEIAStGrOrs, WOlpeTs...ctca sc. ceeee 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Conereko MIXES; te0\s.. <a/) vateeeee > 0 50 8 
WADOLLOISE taser tes tae ¢ oan heat 0 45 8 
SUE TECHS (CHEN OLS a. o cosacei3-s sie sannarudivunents 0 45 8 





Construction of additions to Grain Ele- 
vator at Saskatoon, Sask. Name of contrac- 
tors, Bennett & White Construction Co., Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, July 5, 
1930. Amount of contract, $418,563. A fair 
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wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ 45 8 
Plasterersaia)i&...as: Soe ele 1 35 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1325 8 
Sheet. metal/workersy.2 27 0.6.5.4 1 10 8 
Cementifinishers,.... .426 deo: nee 1 00 8 
FLOCErIiClans 4a eee ees 1 00 8 
Miallwaightse 2%. ee adda oetanes 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers. . Pe A” 0 873 8 
Steam hoist engineers. . NR ee 0 75 8 
Hlectricians helpers... 2.: 38... 28 0 65 8 
Plasterers” helpers: s. .o.ceen sone 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ hlprs... 0 65 8 
Gasoline hoist engineers. . ee ee 0 60 8 
Sheet Metal Workers’ helpers. SR eRe 0 50 8 
ARTUCK: CTIVELSE aatkae cance 0 50 8 
ConcretesMIxershc tl ek uie tes. seen 0 45 8 
Wabourensss.6 scrtcs cette Semele 0 45 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 





Post OFFIcE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in July, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Brass Crown Seals, Can- 
cellers, etc. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ont.$ 675 00 
Making and Repairing Rubber 
Stamps, Daters, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont.. 192 07 
Making up and Ao pein Wetter 

Carriers’ Uniforms 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., BeAnby, 

Pe (fe Me es 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., “Montreal, "P.Q. 2,629 20 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q. 9,286 00 
E. Guillet & Sons Co., Mee Ba 

Pi 8 105 18 
J. E. “Lortie, "Montreal, POw 395 62 


Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont.. (paws 

JA, Humphrey & Son, Moneton, 
NB. 


5,499 48 
Mail Bal Fititegs 
Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. 6,682 50 
Parmenter & Bullock Co., Ltd., 
Gananoque, Ont.. 115 83 
Ontario Equipment Co., "Ottawa, 
Ont. 1,030 20 
Interprovincial "Equipment _ Co. 
Ottawa, One.’ ”.7: 12,221 00 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont... ‘ck R es See 904 05 
Letter Boxes, ete. 
Pritchard- Andrews Co. of OSE 
Littd, (Locks).. aN 808 00 
Stamping Ink, ete, 
Pritchard- Andrews Co. of Oe 
Ltd., Ottawa. 34 20 
J. E. Poole Co.. ‘Toronto, Ont.. 38 76 
Satchels 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont.. 299 85 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council 
it is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department or 
departments of Canada, in connection with all 
agreements made by the Government involv- 
ing the grant of Dominion public funds in the 
form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guarantee 
for any of the purposes mentioned.” Under 
this authority, fair wages conditions are pre- 
pared from time to time in the Department of 
Labour for insertion in contracts awarded by 
the Harbour Commissions throughout Canada. 
The labour conditions in question are simi- 
lar to those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 


Dominion Government and take the form of 
either the General Fair Wages Clause or a 
fair wages schedule. 

Returns have been received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour showing that the following 
construction contracts have been executed 
recently by Harbour Commissions to which 
fair wages conditions apphed:— 


Halifax Harbour Commissioners 


Construction of Pier 5, Halifax, N.S. Name 
of contractors, The Standard Construction 
Co., Ltd. Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
June 20, 1930. Amount of contract, $457,963. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Structural steel workers............ $0 75 8 48 


Blacksmiths ts; ceee . 220. Gok ee 0 70 8 48 
Labourers (common).............. 0 40 8 48 
abourersa(skalledis Fare. -nyds oe 0 45 8 48 
Hoisting engineer (certificated).... 0 75 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver.:.......... 4 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Em bermen seca eee ce oe eee 0 50 8 48 
INKS ViGTIVery wes cate le eee. 0 60 8 48 
DrillerswMesatyee! oe POS ok Lee 0 50 8 48 
RIGS CTS Sea AON csT Writ 8k tl ee 0 65 8 48 
Divers (without equipment)....... 1 00 8 48 
per no regular 
month hours 
Mredeeroperatorsss. 27s eens. eee 200 00 Ee 
RICKER CARPE. BORE A TERMI 3) 90 00 
Biremienit aleve siren te Loss. Ra ou cot 80 00 . 
Weck Wands: i. Bae. ik coca ee 40 00 Me 
WD Grntckoimeneme tion ae aes: 125 00 i 
MRtrosponthcantalnatntt ea. sete. 125 00 cS 
Muginoatienvineerive sv ed.6 er. 125 00 # 
plus boatecodk-eyaaeee. bok Men 70 00 
phugsboat fireman. .o8 cheats oi. 50 00 :* 
ERS DORE ChOWe Grptii ae sucnewic eee 40 00 a 
Steam shovel operator.............| 200 00 ee 
Wrillboat foreman, 20 ease ele 150 00 a 
Driliboaticaptain me. fee. 2a). 200 00 a 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the eight hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 

Restoration of concrete in the substructure 
of Pier 2, North Terminals, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Metalkote Co. (Quebec) 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
July 14, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 


mately $220,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
CWementigunimen so. noM6 a 5ss ase $0 75 8 48 
INOZZlemenm nia: tae eee ee ee 0 75 8 48 
Air compressor operator............ 0 65 8 48 
Air hammer operator.............. 0 65 8 48 
Commion labourer? ).4) jes... 0 40 8 48 
Skilledvlabourer -cc45 . sate ask 0 45 8 48 
Blacksmiths’ tc: sae oot. oe oe 0 70 8 48 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. .4...+..5-0.- 0 45 8 48 
CG arpenlersanis ne mak 8 Oe ee 0 73 8 44 
Hlectricians *: A s-052 Set 0 ase ye 8 0 90 8 44 
IIpell beret ne... sake gan © oie 0 90 8 44 
Cement finishers)... 82 ..ke 0 60 8 48 
per day 
Horse-cart and driver..:./......... 50 8 48 
Team wagon and driver............ 6 50 8 48 





Supplying and laying of Vulcan Asphalt 
mastic flooring in Transit Shed No. 28, Ocean 
Terminals, Halifax, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, F. 8. Coombs & Co., Halifax, N-S. 
Date of contract, June 16, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $11,088. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
; per per per 
hour day week 
IMASTIC HOON LA Ver... tema tee o $1 00 8 48 
Mastic floor joint cutter............ 0 80 8 48 
Kettlemana ait Paoae. Ging 26 0 65 8 48 
Asphalt workers (labourers)........ 0 45 8 48 








RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY ‘is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


ToroNnrTOo, ONTARIO.— CERTAIN EMPLOYERS 
(JEWISH) AND THE BAKERY AND COoNFEC- 
TIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Locat No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931. 

Only members of local union to be employed, 
if any available. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Wages per week: foreman $50, second hand 
$46, third hand $42. Substitutes, known as 
jobbers who are temporarily employed for one 
or more nights per week to be paid as follows: 
foreman $1.05 per hour, second hand 95 cents 
per hour, third hand 874 cents per hour. 

Overtime: No employee will be requested to 
work overtime. No work to be done on Jewish 
holidays but wages for such holidays will be 
paid at regular rates. 

A labourer must not be employed at baker’s 
work. 

The union label must be put on each loaf 
of bread; but if in case of any dispute the 
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employer refuses to accept the award of the 
impartial chairman or of arbitration, the union 
label will then be forfeited by the employer. 

A union representative will have the right 
to enter the shop at any time. 


All disputes will be referred to an impartial 
chairman who shall be appointed by mutual 
consent and his decision shall be binding. If 
this chairman is not appointed or is unable 
to act, any dispute will be referred to three 
arbitrators, a representative of each party and 
a third chosen by them, the decision of such 
board to be final and binding. Such arbitration 
will be conducted as provided by the Trades 
Disputes Act (Revised Statutes of Ontario, 
1927, chapter 178). 


CaLaary, EDMONTON AND LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA. 
—THrE BREWERIES OF ALBERTA AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED 
Brewery, Firour, CEREAL AND Sort Drink 
Workers oF AmeEricA, Locats Nos. 124 
(CaLcary), 314 (EpMOoNTON), AND 854 
(LETHBRIDGE). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1930, 
to March 31, 1932. If either party desires a 
change, they will give notice 30 days before 
the expiration date. The brewers agree to 
meet a negotiating committee on the week prior 
to the expiration date. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LAaBpouRr 
GAZETTE, December, 1928, page 1375, with cer- 
tain minor changes, among them the following: 

Hours: from May 1, to January 1, 9 per 
day with 5 on Saturdays; from January 1, to 
April 30, 8 per day and 4 on Saturdays. 

The ‘breweries will arrange meetings at least 
every three months between the management 
and the executive of the local unions for the 
purpose of closer co-operation in observing the 
different sections of the agreement. 

Wages: first brewhouse man 814 cents per 
hour, rinsing machine men with inspection 713 
cents per hour. The wages of employees of the 
soft drink department and of truck drivers’ 
helpers have been omitted. 

Union men will be paid wages for legal holi- 
days. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products 
THorotp,. ONnTARIO—THE ONTARIO Paper 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 


TIONAL BrorHerHoop or Pape. Maxkers, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BrorHERHOOD or Putp, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mnu Workers, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF STA- 
TIONARY FIREMEN, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOOD oF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAcHIN- 
ISTS, THE UnitepD BrorHEerHoop oF Car- 
PENTERS, THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
STEAM AND OPERATING ENGINEERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931. 


Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. Any non-union men employed must join 


the union within 15 days. If any question of 
jurisdiction arises, it will be decided by the 
American Federation of Labour. 

Hours: paper mills may operate six days 
per week from 8 a.m. Monday to 8 a.m. Sun- 
day; pulp mills may operate six or six and 
one-half days per week when pulp is needed, 
and a longer period when mutually satisfactory. 
Hours for day workers 8 per day from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Teamsters 
to work 8 hours per day and do stable work 
outside this period. They will be paid for 82 
hours. Stable man to work 10 hours and be 
paid for 1] hours work. Tour workers to work 
8-hour continuous shifts. There are three shifts, 
one from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., the next from 4 p.m. 
to 12 midnight, the third from 12 midnight to 
8 am. Shift to rotate in sequence weekly. 

Overtime: for day workers all overtime and 
work on Sundays and three holidays, time and 
one-haif. A day worker called after regular 
working hours to do repair work will receive 
at least four hours’ pay. Tour workers re- 
quired to work overtime at other than tour 
work will be paid time and one-half. Tour 
workers putting on wires at a time other than 
their regular shift will receive 6 hours’ pay 
for such work. If required to put on a wire 
before this shift begins or continue such work 
after their shift ends, they will be paid for 
time so worked and one hour’s pay extra. Work 
done by tour workers on Sundays and three 
holidays, time and one-half. All vacancies to 
be filled within two weeks, or, if they are not 
filled after two weeks, the men working over- 
time will be paid time and one-half. 

Employees may be immediately discharged for 
certain specified reasons. 

The observance: of certain safety rules are 
included in the agreement. 

Any grievances will be reported by the union 
to the Superintendent. If his decision is un- 
satisfactory, the matter will then be taken up 
by an executive officer of the company and the 
international union representative. If they are 
unable to agree, the dispute will then be re- 
ferred to arbitration, the company selecting one 
man, the union another and these two to choose 
a third party; the decision of this board will 
be final and binding. 

The following wage scale is paid at these 
mills but provision is made in the agreement 
for the right to put into effect any working 
conditions or wage schedule contained in any 
award or agreement between the organizations 
signing the agreement and certain other news- 
paper manufacturers. 

Wages per hour: Ground wood mill: repair- 
men 74 cents, repairmen helpers 59 cents, stone 
sharpeners 65 cents, carriers 48 cents, oilers 54 
cents, grindermen 55 cents, screenmen 54 cents, 
waste 45 cents, wood puller 48 cents, cleaners 
45 cents, pressmen 50 cents, test clerks 68 cents. 
Mixing Room: head beatermen $1.02, beater- 
men 52 cents, mixers 52 cents. Machine room: 
machine tenders $1.35 to $1.44, back tenders 
$1.15 to $1.24, spare hand $1, third hands 86 
to 92 cents, fourth hands 70 to 74 cents, fifth 
hands 67 cents, oilers 55 cents, cleaners 49 
cents. Sulphite Mill: cooks 80% cents, cook’s 
helpers 58 cents, acid makers 75 cents, head 
screenmen 68 cents, screenmen 54 cents, stone- 
men 58 cents, head millwright $1.13, second 
millwright 76 cents, millwright helper 62 cents. 
cleaner 45 cents, labourers 45 cents. Wrapper 
Machine: machine tenders 78 cents, helpers 
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63 cents, second helper 49 cents. Finishing 
Room: assistant head finisher 724 cents, weigh- 
ers 633 cents, finishers 52 cents, head loaders 
623 cents, loaders 52 cents, coremen 52 cents, 
shipping clerk 64 cents, test clerks 64 cents, 
cutter operator 623 cents, inspector of finished 
rolls 55 cents, electric truckers 60 cents. Large 
Supercalender and Winder: operators 80 cents, 
large windermen 74 cents, helpers 60 cents. 
Small Superealender: head operator 80 cents, 
operator 78 cents, operator helpers 55 cents. 
Small rewinders: windermen 71 cents, winder- 
men helpers 55 cents. Steam Plant: head 
firemen 75 cents, second firemen 64 cents, 
labourers 53 cents, mason $1, mason labourers 
54 cents. Turbines: head operator 85 cents, 
second operator 76 cents. Paint Shop: painters 
76 cents, painters’ helpers 60 cents. Bull Gang: 
foreman 78 cents, labourers 634 cents. Elec- 
trical Department: first electrician $1.13, sec- 
ond electrician 84 cents, third electrician 78 
cents, fourth electrician 75 cents, electricians’ 
first helper 66 cents, electricians’ second helper 
59 cents, electricians’ third helper 51 cents, 
maintenance men 75 cents, operators 75 cents. 
Brown Hoist: engineers 85 cents, firemen 54 
cents, dinkey engineer 77 cents, dinkey fireman 
04 cents, switchmen 67 cents, derrick runners 
80 cents, dock fireman 634 cents, crane operators 
60 cents. Machine Shop: machinist 89 cents, 
machinist helpers 66 cents, head machinist $1, 
roll grinder 89 cents, second machinist 724 
cents, first blacksmith 86 cents, blacksmith 
helper 62 cents. Millwrights: foreman $1.13, 
assistant foreman 96 cents, belt man $1.09, 
pattern makers 92 cents, first millwright 89 
cents, second millwright 76 cents, night mill- 
wright 72 cents, millwright helpers 62 cents, 
millwright apprentice 45 cents. Basement: head 
oiler 76 cents, assistant head oiler 62 cents, 
oiler 54 cents, night oiler 56 cents, sweeper 49 
cents. Steam Fitters: foreman $1, steamfitters- 
first 82 cents, second steamfitter 71 cents, night 
steamfitter 71 cents, steamfitters’ helpers 64 
cents. Wood Room: day foreman 73 cents. 
night foreman 63 cents, oilers 54 cents, chipper- 
man 62 cents, drum barker men 52 cents, clean- 
ers 49 cents, bark press labourers 52 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. Joun, N.B—A. Certain Dany News- 
PAPER PUBLISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocraPHicaL Union, Locau No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1932, and for such time thereafter 
not exceeding thirty days as may be required 
for the negotiation of a new agreement. If 
notice is not given of any change, the agree- 
ment will continue in force from year to year. 

Union members only to be employed if avail- 
able. 


Hours: 8 per day for day work and 7} for 
night work. 
Overtime: all overtime and work on three 


holidays time and one half; Sundays to be 
paid at double time. 

Wages per week: from May 1, 1930, to April 
30, 1931, foremen, linotype operators and 
machinists $38 for day work and $41 for night 
work, floorman $36 for day work, $39 for night 
work; from May 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, 
foremen, linotype operators and machinists 
$39 for day work and $42 for night work, 


floormen $37 for day work and $40 for night 
work. 

No piece work allowed. 

Apprentices to serve five years. One appren- 
tice allowed for every six journeymen and not 
more than three in any office, Apprentices 
must complete the course in printing of the 
international office and will undergo regular 
examinations before the local committee. 

Wages for apprentices; third year two fifths 
of journeyman’s pay, fourth year one half, 
fifth year two thirds. 

The foreman to hire all help required. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the employer and a committee of two from the 
office, will be referred to an arbitration com- 
mittee, consisting of one member of each party 
and a third chosen by them, the decision of 
such board to be final and binding. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Cerrtain Jos Printing 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYpo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice of change 
60 days prior to expiration date. 

This agreement is the same as that between 
the newspaper publisher and ‘this local union 
summarized above, with the following excep- 
tions: 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. 

Wages per week: foremen, linotype operators 
and machinists $35.20, floor hands and mono- 
type keyboard operators $33, monotype casters, 
$36. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF ‘Two 
Datty NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Locat No. 176. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1930, to December 31, 1932. 

This agreement renews the agreement pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1928, page 1376, 
with the following changes: 

Wages per week for journeymen pressmen: 
for the year 1930, $42.25, for the year 1931, 
$42.50, for the year 1932, $42.75. 

Wages per week for apprentices: for the 
year 1930, $14.60, for the year 1931, $14.70, for 
the year 1932, $14.80 with an increase in wages 
of $2 per week every year of apprenticeship 
term. ; 

The Christmas bonus of one week’s wages is 
abolished. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS SECTION OF THE SASKA- 
TOON BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE BrIcK- 
LAYERS AND Masons’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
No. 3 or SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930 
to April 30, 1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1929, page 926. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


© eee movement in prices during the month 

continued toward lower levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being considerably 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.91 at the beginning of 
July, as compared with $11.10 for June; $10.98 
for July, 1929; $10.80 for July, 1928; $10.92 for 
July 1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for 
July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for 
July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 
July, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$13 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for July, 1914. 
The prices of beef, mutton, pork, butter, 
cheese, bread, flour, prunes, sugar and pota- 
toes were lower. The only advance occurred 
in the price of eggs. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.26 at the beginning of 
July, as compared with $21.44 for June; 
$21.26 for July, 1929; $21.01 for July, 1928; 
$21.10 for July, 1927; $21.30 for July, 1926; 
$20.70 for July, 1925; $2030 for July, 1924; 
$20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 1922; 
$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 
for July, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon the average prices of 502 
commodities in 1926 as 100, was again sub- 
stantially lower at 85.8 for July, as com- 
pared with 88 for June; 96 for July, 1929; 
96.2 for July, 1928; 98.5 for July, 1927; and 
100.1 for July, 1926. One hundred and thirty- 
one prices quotations were lower, sixteen were 
higher and three hundred and fifty-five were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
declined. These were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, due to lower prices 
for grains, flour, rubber ‘and sugar; the Ani- 
mals and their Products group, because of 
lower prices for steers, hogs, lambs, fresh 
meats, milk and butter; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, because of lower 
prices for cotton, silk and worsted cloth 
yarns; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to declines in the prices of certain 
lines of lumber; the Non-Ferrous Metals 


group, because of lower quotations for ‘anti- 
mony, copper and zinc, which more than 
offset a slight advance in the price of silver; 
and the ‘Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
because of reduced quotations for bleaching 
powder, red lead and shellac. The Iron and 
its Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly lower, due mainly 
to declines in the prices of silk fabrics, wool 
yarns, flour, potatoes, coffee, milk and butter. 
A substantial decline occurred in producers’ 
goods, due to lower prices for building and 
construction materials and for materials for 
the textile and clothing industries, for the 
furs and leather goods industries, for the metal 
working industries, for the chemical using 
industries, for the meat packing industries, 
for the milling and other industries, as well 
as for miscellaneous producers’ materials. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods showed a sharp de- 
cline due to lower prices for grains, raw 
sugar, potatoes, raw cotton, livestock, milk, 
raw silk, copper and zinc, which more than 
offset higher prices for eggs, salt herrings, 
halibut and silver. Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured goods also declined, because of lower 
quotations for flour, refined sugar, butter, 
cheese, silk fabrics, wool yarn, copper wire 
bars, bleaching powder and rayon yarn. 
Articles of farm origin, -of marine origin, of 
forest origin and of mineral origin were also 
lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items inclu ded, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 





















































.s U July|July |July |July |July |July |July |July July |July |July |July | June 
Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 |1926 |1927 |1928 |1929 | 1930 


ae Pees eee | cae ee es ee cece eee ec ern eee ee ee) ee ee eee ee ee 


















































c.}] ¢ c Cc. Cc. Cc. c c. ec. c. c. c. Cc. Cc Cc. c. c. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs.}27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4| 49-4] 79-6] 84-0 70-2) 64-2) 59-6] 59-4] 60-4] 62-0] 66-0] 71-4] 76-4] 76-4] 75-0 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 57-8] 54-4| 40-6] 35-6 32-0] 31-2] 32-0} 34-4] 37-4] 42-6! 48-6] 48-6] 46-8 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7| 17-4] 28-3] 28-1] 22-0] 19-1 18-3} 17-8] 18-1] 19-7} 19-9] 22-5] 24-4] 24-1] 23-9 

utton, roast..| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8! 19-1] 20-9} 36-8] 37-3] 30-3] 28-0] 28-2] 28-5| 29-3 30-7} 30-1] 30-1) 31-7] 31-9] 30-8 
Pork leg? ae... 1 “ /12-2! 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-2] 37-7| 40-7] 32-9] 31-8] 26-6] 23-6] 28-2] 32-3 28-2] 28-0} 31-6] 30-8] 30-1 
Pork. salt. 2... 2 “ (21-8} 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-4] 74-0] 57-8] 54-21 50-4] 45-2] 50-4 58-0} 53-2] 52-2) 56-0] 54-4] 53-8 
Bacon, break- 

fast. 5) ae. 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7} 25-5] 51-0] 57-0] 48-0] 42-5} 39-1] 31-4] 39-2] 44-7] 38-8 37-2] 39-4] 40-3] 40-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2} 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 75-8] 43-2] 43-6] 44-8] 41-2] 48-2] 49-8] 43-0 44-0] 44-0] 42-8] 42-6 

ggs, fresh..... 1 doz/25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 26-9] 49-3] 59-2] 38-2] 33-9] 31-2] 31-8] 37-6] 38-2 37-8} 38-5] 36-0} 35-6] 36-2 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 43-1] 52-6] 35-1| 31-4] 27-3 27-6) 33-7| 34-7| 34-3] 34-2] 32-1] 31-7] 32-7 

it US eae, qts./36-6/ 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 51-0) 70-8} 88-2] 78-6] 69-0] 69-0] 71-4] 69-0] 68-4! 69-6] 70-2] 72-0 72-0} 72-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs./44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 49-8] 91-4/118-8] 63-0] 70-2] 68-4 68-8] 71-4] 74-4] 74-0] 77-2] 79-4] 69-6] 65-8 
Butter, cream- 

OLY oud. ute 1 “ (25-5) 27-7! 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 51-7] 66-3] 37-2] 42-0] 39-3] 39-3] 40-9] 42-0] 41-9] 43-3 44-1] 38-7| 36-3 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ (16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 21-1} 33-4] 40-6] 34-8] 30-0/§30-1/§28-4 §$30-6/§31-6|§30-7|§32-6|§33 -2/§32-6/§31-6 
Cheese, new 1 “ (14-6) 15-7) 17-5) 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 28-2] 26-2/§30-1/§28-4 §$30-6/$31-6]§30-7]/§32-6/§33 -2/§32-61§31-6 

TOAd. 4 o.ee 5 “ 55-5) 58-5) 66-0) 61-5] 63-0/117-0)144-0/121-5/105-0/100-5/100-5]118-5/114-0/117-01117-01115-51115 5{114-0 
Flour, family.../10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 33-0] 68-0] 84-0] 63-0] 49 0}$44 -0/$43 - 0) §58 -0}§53 -0]§54-0/§53 -0/§48-0/§49-0/§48-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ {18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 40-5] 44-0] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5} 27-0 31-0} 29-0} 30-5] 31-5} 31-5) 31-0] 31-0 
Ricas..2. See. 2 “ {10-4) 10-6) 10-4] 11-4} 11-6] 23-2] 34-2] 19-8] 19-8/§20-61§20-8 §21-8]§21-8}§21-6/§21-0/§20-6|§20-4/§20-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked........ “ | 8-6) 9-4) 10-8) 12-4] 11-8} 34-2) 22-2] 17-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-6] 16-8] 15-8] 16-4] 18-2] 23-8] 19-0 19-0 
Apples, evapor- 

Bted.2. Beak. “ | 9-9} 7-7! 11-5} 12-0} 13-1] 22-9] 29-1] 21-3] 24-9] 19-7] 19-5} 20-7| 19-8] 19-2] 21-9] 21-3 20-9] 20-7 
Prunes, medium] 1 “ |11-5| 9-6! 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2] 18-4] 19-8] 18-6] 15-9 15-5] 15-8} 15-1] 13-5} 13-7] 16-4] 15-9 
Sugar, granulat- 

16 Ne Ae a “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6] 50-0] 40-8] 33-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32-0] 28-4] 27-2] 26-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 20-4] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8] 23-8] 19-6] 16-0 15-0} 16-0} 15 13-6] 13-6] 12-8 
Tea, black.....  “ | 8-2} 8-3] 8-7! 8-9] 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-7] 13-9] 16-6]§17-41817-9|§18-0 §17-8}§17-8]§17-6]§15-1/§15-0 

ea, green...... % “ | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 14-9] 15-2] 16-6 $17-4]§17-9/§18-0/§17-8/§17-8|§17-6}§15-1/§15-0 

O1lee. FOR... z “ | 8-6} 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 9-4) 11-2] 15-4] 13-7] 13-4] 13-5] 13-6] 15-1] 15-4] 15-21 15-1] 15-1] 14-3] 14-2 
Potatoes........ $ bag/24-1| 28-0) 30-3} 36-0] 50-3] 66-0]197-4] 35-9] 43-9] 52-5] 63-9] 45-1] 85-9] 81-0] 48-3] 48-2] 90-4] 87-3 
Vinegar......... Aedt.| 771 8-71) -7) +8] 2-8] -9F 1-0] £-Olet-0). 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0]. 1-0]..1-0] 1:0) -1-0191-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-42/13 -00/16-84/10-96/10-27/10-17| 9-91/19-49/11-07|10-92/10-80/10-98/11-10110-91 
c. | Cc. c Cc. Cc. C. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry| 3 lb.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-7/ 5-0] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-2] 4-4] 4-4 4-0} 4-1] 4-0 
ee Hay andes taal Ee ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 53-2) 73-8/105-0/110-9]105-8/107-8]104- 6/103 -2|106-2|101-2/100-8|100-6]100-1/100-0 
oal bitumin- 

ous, 2 os. ; “ “ “131-1| 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-0) 58-7] 76-6] 75-6] 68-8] 70-7| 66-0] 62-9] 63-2] 63-3] 62-6] 62-8] 63-4] 62-8 
Wood, hard....|“ ed./32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-5] 69-2] 82-2] 87-4] 77-0] 80-2] 78-2] 76-2] 75-7] 75-9| 75-7| 76-5| 76-41 76-4 
Wood, soft..... “« 122-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-8] 50-8] 63-3] 62-5] 58-5] 59-0) 57-5] 55-3] 55-9] 56-2] 55-9] 55-1] 54-2] 54-2 

OSloteeees - 1 gal.|24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-5] 27-8) 37-2] 33-7] 31-3] 30-2] 30-8] 30-3] 30-8] 31-3] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 30-8 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light|*..... 1-50} 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-89} 2-80) 3-64] 3-70] 3-41] 3-48] 3-37] 3-28] 3-32] 3-28] 3-26] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent....52%.. \4 mo. 2-37] 2-89} 4-05] 4-75) 4-83} 4-81] 6-38] 6-83] 6-95] 6-97] 6-93] 6-89] 6-87] 6-86] 6-91] 6-98! 7-06] 7-07 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ti Potals:z ae. .1)..86% 9-37/10-50/12-79/14-02)14-17|29 - 66/25 -92|21 -53/20-67/29 -$5/20-39|20- 70/21 -30/21-10)21 -01/21- 26/21 -44/21-26 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61} 5-83} 6-82) 7-29} 7-24/13-14/17-09/11-12/10-31]10 -65/10-13]10-53]11-12]10-64/10-76/10-97]11-12/10-98 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38/14-52/10-34| 9-29] 9-40] 9-19] 9-66]10-06| 9-82| 9-73|10-05/10-42|10-15 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83} 6-55) 7-04] 7-07/12-81/16-63/11-13} 9-99/10-29]/10-14/10-16/11-21|10-84|10-54/10-61|10-89]10-97 
QUBDOO 4. Sages ax bec oc 5-15) 5-64) 5-33} 6-87] 6-92/12-91/16-03}10-42] 9-72] 9-71} 9-28] 9-88]10-32]10-13} 9-91/10-13/10-14/10-02 
CG ariG 224.0 one + on «a 5-01} 5-60). 6-50} 7-20) 7-29/13-05/17-05}10-74/10-28]10-08] 9-96/10-22{11-23}11-01}10-87/10-85]11-03/10-81 
Manitoba. o..061)s 2.0 5-85} 6-19) 7-46) 7-87) 7-52/12-75/16-54/11-04/10-02] 9-53] 9-39/10-14/10-47|10-34/10-29/10-67|10-88/10-64 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 7-99]12-90]16-25/10-99] 9-82/10-14] 9-56|10-56/10-55|10-98}11-02/11-32/11-21/11-08 
ORs cee ea hee 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33} 7-78}13-01)16-70|10-91| 9-86} 9-87] 9-62}10-81]10-77|10-86/10-79/11-35|11-40/11-20 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78/13-86/18 -23]12-19]11-30/11-17/10-76|12-09/11-90}11-96]11-78|12-40]12-46/12-26 


a ne eee 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








Round steak 
per lb. 


-——————— |\—_——_—_— | ———————————_s |F | | ——_ 


LOCALITY rc 
£. 
aon 
88 
ee 
07) 
cents 

Dominion (average)......... 37-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 39-5 
1—Sivdneyis. i. 25.45 she oles 44 

2—New Glasgow ......... 34-2 
or Am herst. of. Sh. ees 36-7 
4——Halifax so iis gh. ead er 42-5 
H—=Windsor...¢s $5. sae cee _ 
ood Boh ROmes aera ee we te 0 
7—P.i.E.—Charlottetown.| 32-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 39-2 
S—-Moneton<.e. t8..545 aaah 36-3 
9-=Ste Johnb. sis hos ie she tee 43-3 
10—Fredericton............ 40-5 
11—Bathurst: 3 fo .%o.iode 3 36-5 
Quebec (average)............ 33-3 
12—Quebe..........cscccee 33-4 
18—Three Rivers........... 31-6 
14—Sherbrooke............ 40 
15 ——SOrelheicaee os Replies 30 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 29-1 
1/—St. JOHNS a: s. 25 ea eee 37°5 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 24-3 
19—Montreal............... 39-1 
ZO—Ehule eh S83 se eles 35 
Ontario (average)............ 37-7 
21=-Ottawa..0shi. 0s ee ak 36°7 
22—Brockville............. 40 
23-—Kingston: «...05 ev cenee 36-9 
24—-Belleville.............. 34-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 39-1 
26—Oshawa, . ssh. seeded’ 88-7 
27—Orillians (rte essere cs 35-5 
28——LOrontos.ts ets. se teehee. 40-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 38-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 33-8 
31—Hamiltont... 8.24 cmesk 39 
D2 BIANulOrad.en os. eho es.cee 38-7 
33—Galtinec: sea ee ote 38-8 
34—Guelph.............00- 37-4° 
35—Kitchener.............. 36-4 
36—Woodstock............- 36 
37—Stratfiord.........0.000% 38 
38— Londons. F. seetielens «ale 38-1 
39—St. Thomas............ 37-7 
40—Chatham ss oo. 32-02 35-8 
41—Windsor..2.3%. st see sos 36-2 
A2-—Sariiagasy a. ccs a hae 36-7 
43—Owen,Sound...........-] 33°7 
44—North Bay............. 42 
ADb—Sud bury ..hon8 «osu. sive 41 
46-—Cobalt.2 2522. eae 40-4 
47—PLimming on ei e se cee 37°5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 39-9 
49—Port Arthur............ 38-4 
50—Fort William........... 36-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 35-2 
Ol——WiImipeg rst esa. sett 37°5 
O2——Brandon, 0's: civess vane 32°8 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 35-5 
Go NegIna se ee eee 4-3 
54—Prince Albert.......... 35 
55—Saskatoon.............. 34 
56—Moose Jaw............. 38-5 
Alberta (average)............ 35-8 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 32-5 
58—Drumbheller............ 36-5 
59—Edmonton............. 36-1 
60—Calearyerece jos her dent ae 36-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 37 
British Columbia (average).| 42-3 
O2--HerMniGssna ts coches cee 40 
63—-Nelson sc: .2)oreser ere 45 
64— Trails oan eee 42-5 
65—New Westminster...... 41 
66—Vancouver............. 42-3 
Ojo ViCtorig«e ete Eee 43-3 
68—Nanaimo...........e.2: 43-3 
68—Prince Rupert.......... 41 





Price per single quart higher. 


Beef 

o4.% gs] 4 
gee zi | 8 

a hy - ere 

a¢/35/ 85] az | gy 
oe} e8|E8| ds | $8 
ced 2 a O 
eee 4a > Si 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
28-8 | 23-4 | 19-0 23°9 30-8 
30-6 | 25-7 | 20-2 20-4 27-7 
34-8 | 27 23-5 17-5 27-5 
27-8 | 23-2 | 17-7 20:3 25 
26-7 | 22-7 | 19-2 19 — 
33-8 | 27-4 | 20-7 20 83°3 
30 28 20 25 25 
29 21-5 | 19-2. 16-8 35 
30-4 | 22-2 | 18-8 20-7 31-3 
23-8 | 19 16-5 24 30 
33-7 | 24-3 | 19-3 23-5 35 
33-3 | 25 20-3 16-2 25 
30-8 | 20-5 | 19 19 35 
31-0 | 24-1 | 15-7 18-3 28-8 
30-6 | 22-1 | 16-1 19-9 31-3 
30-8 | 18-6 | 14-1 19-5 25 
36-5 | 24-8 | 19-8 20 28 
30 20 13 17-5 25 
26-7 | 17-5 | 13-9 17-6 28-3 
35 24 18 21°3 32-5 
23-3 | 20 14 22-3 24 
34-6 | 21 17-2 12-6 34-4 
31-8 | 21-5 | 14-9 14-3 30-7 
30-1 | 24-0 | 19-7 25-4 30-2 
30-2 | 24-1 | 16-7 18-7 30-5 
33-3 | 22-3 | 18 22-7 35 
29-2 | 22-7 | 16-7 20-7 26-8 
31 23°6 | 17 22-7 31 
31-5 | 22-7 | 18-6 25-7 29 
28 23-4 | 21 28 28 
30-1 | 23-1 | 19-7 25-5 27-5 
31°8 | 24-5 | 21-7 24-4 32-2 
31-7 | 24-5 | 19-4 27-5 =) 
27-3>| 2222 t15 5 26-3 26-5 
31-3 | 24-2 | 20-5 24-6 27-5 
28-5 | 24-5 | 20-5 25 29-5 
29 23-4 | 20-8 25 30 
29-8 | 23-9 | 21-4 26-9 27-5 
26-8 | 24-6 | 20 25-2 30 
30 23-8 | 20-2 25-6 30°7 
26-1 | 23-6 | 22-8 29 28 
29°3 | 23-4 | 18-5 23-7 28 
28-8 | 23-5 | 21-4 24-2 29-3 
30-7 | 23-8 | 17 26 30-2 
28-6 | 24-1 | 19-2 25-4 30 
35 Ps 21-3 27:7 31-7 
23-3 | 21-3 | 19-7 27 26-7 
34 26-5 | 19-2 24-3 27-5 
84-5 | 26-5 | 22-5 29 35 
33-2 | 25-8 | 20-7 25 — 
30°5 | 26 21 30 35 
30-9 | 24-2 | 18-7 26-6 35 
29-5 | 23-7 | 20-4 25-8 36 
28-4 | 24-6 | 19-8 25 31 
26-7 | 21-0 | 16-9 21-4 27-7 
28:8 | 21-2 | 18-4 21-2 27-5 
24-5 | 20-8 | 15-3 21-5 27-8 
27-8 | 22-1 | 17-3 23-3 30-4 
25-8 | 20-1 | 17-4 23-2 31-7 
28 23 18 25 30 
27 21-7 | 17-1 21-1 30-5 
30-3 | 23-5 | 16-7 23-7 29-2 
29-1 | 22-7 | 18-2 24:6 33-5 
27 21-5 | 18 25-7 33°3 
32 26-5 | 19 26-5 37-5 
32-7 | 21-2 | 16-7 23-2 33-4 
27-5 | 21-8 | 19-2 24-1 30-3 
26-2 | 22-4 | 18 23-4 33-2 
33-1 | 25-2 | 22-0 29-3 37-0 
35 25 19 30 — 
35 25 — 32 40 
35 26-5 | 23-5 30-5 <= 
30-2 | 24 22-4 26-3 32-8 
31-1 | 23-3 | 22-9 27-2 37-6 
33°3 | 24-4 | 22-5 28-1 35:3 
3D 29-2 | 26-6 32-2 39-5 
30 24 17 27-7 36:7 


b. Price in bulk lower. 


Pork 
2 
= . 
we | oe. 
BES 5.8 
P= a Aa 
ee 2a 
a 
cents cents 
30-1 26-9 
32-6 26-0 
34-5 27-4 
31-3 25 
32-3 26-7 
32 24-8 
30 26-3 
30 26-3 
31-1 25°8 
32:5 26:3 
31-7 25-1 
30 26-7 
30 25 
26-9 25:3 
27-7 27-2 
25-6 24-9 
28 25 
27-5 24-7 
24-2 22-9 
29 24-5 
20-7 24-2 
29-8 26-6 
29-3 27-8 
30-7 27°3 
29-9 27 
30 26-5 
29-2 25 
30-7 26-2 
29-7 rah 
30 29 
30-2 27-5 
28-4 28-7 
31-5 27-5 
28 23-5 
29-4 — 
30-7 28 
32-4 = 
26-9 27-5 
29-3 — 
30-2 25 
31-3 — 
29-8 27-2 
31-2 27-5 
29-7 26-4 
28-9 25-2 
30-7 27 
29-5 25 
30-7 29-5 
35 30-7 
37 28 
35 26-2 
32-2 27-5 
32-9 30-5 
32 30-2 
28-6 24-4 
30-7 26-7 
26-5 22 
26-9 25-6 
25-2 23-5 
28 25 
26-7 24 
27-8 30 
28:7 26-2 
27-2 25 
31-5 27-5 
29-2 27-9 
28-6 25-4 
27-2 25 
33-6 30-7 
35 30 
— 30 
_ 32-5 
31 31-9 
31-8 28-5 
31-8 28-1 
35-5 30 
36°3 34-4 


Bacon 
ze) | 
a S py 
we eon | 2 
QO . he Ors 
4o,| 438 | gs 
O28) Pa aa 
~Q pQ 
cents cents cents 
40-4 44.9 61-6 
40-0 43-8 60-0 
39-7 43-8 59-5 
39-2 41-7 57-5 
43-3 46 60 
37-1 41-7 62-5 
— = 60 
40-5 45-7 60-6 
39-5 43-4 52-5 
40-7 46-0 62-7 
41-8 45 61-7 
39-8 43-4 63-2 
40-6 45-4 63-3 
— 50 62-5 
37-5 40-2 61-6 
36-4 42 58-6 
38-3 43-3 65 
42-3 44-4 68 
38 40 60 
387-7 39 56-7 
36-7 39 61-3 
35 35-5 58-3 
36-6 39:9 63-9 
36-3 38-6 62-7 
38-2 42-3 61-6 
ae. 42-4 62-5 
47 49-5 62-5 
35-1 39-5 60-6 
41-8 44.4 64-9 
39-1 44.3 62-7 
39-1 43-3 60-9 
37 40-7 60 
41-5 47-1 62-4 
37-5 40-6 61-1 
35-5 36 58-6 
36-3 40 61-7 
37-4 40-9 59-6 
38-5 42-6 60-6 
35-2 41-4 61 
34-3 38 59-7 
35-8 38-9 59-7 
37-8 42-4 62-4 
35-8 41-9 60 
39 42-3 62:5 
36-8 41 60-8 
36 40-2 59-9 
37 43-2 60-8 
38°6 41-6 61-3 
39 43 62-1 
39-1 44-3 61-4 
38-9 43-7 64-8 
39 42 63 
38-7 42-6 61-8 
40-5 46:1 65 
40-9 46-1 63-5 
40-2 45-5 60-0 
41-1 45-9 60-6 
39°3 45 59-3 
44-0 51-0 63-4 
41-2 45-9 64-5 
= 55 60 
45-1 49-8 60-7 
45-7 53°3 68-2 
42-9 48-6 58-5 
42-2 49-2 58-6 
43-5 50 60 
43-7 49-1 53-1 
43-1 48-1 60-9 
41-9 46-7 59-8 
49-0 54-5 64:6 
47-8 51-2 61-2 
50 57-5 60 
51-7 60 65 
45-2 51-2 65-5 
45-6 50-6 65-9 
48-1 52-4 64-7 
51-4 56-4 67-3 
52-5 56-4 67 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
oa ia el oe A g |S. €2 45 lg - af = 
wo 8 | $s oe || 8 8 eee iaeed a {See |e a Sep | Ss 8 
Se ee iS eo 1) yt ee foe geese | SS | See eo cay Sat ees, joe 
eae) BHS|Gas| $4 | 83 | Beh) ES legos] As | S58 [S498] as | 2s] §2 
Sita |icseoue ies ty ty a he Sook! GR wh 1MO6 ap ke Ge SIS an 
gee | 338/522 4a | 28 |858| FA lavas ao | See \s28s) SS | ekS| BE 
cb) a8) = nN Q N Fy Oo H ey 6) = Q 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-4 30-9 21-8 13-3 58-6 21-2 20-3 35-8 21-3 36-2 32-7 12-8 32-9 36-3 
14-3 32-5 — — 53-9 18-8 17-3 29-8 22-1 39-3 36-4 12-2 34-9 39-4 
10 30 - — 6 19-4 16-7 28-3 22-1 42-9 39-3 13-15 34-7 38-4 | 1 
= 30 — — 50-60 18-1 15 33-3 20 37-6 32-8 | 12-13 33-8 37-9 | 2 
15 35 — —_— 19-8 — 34-2 22 33-3 31-5 10 38-6 43 3 
12 — —_ — 50 17-6 16 26-5 22-6 42-3 38-2 | al2-5 29-5 36-1} 4 
— — _ _— — 19 —_ 32 24 37-5 — — 35 40 5 
20 35 — — 50 18-6 21-5 24-5 22 42-1 40-2 12 38 40-7 | 6 
10 30 —_— —_— 60 19-6 —i 37-1 21-6 31-8 26-5 | b10-12 31-3 30-0 ey 
16-7 36-7 — 10-0 57-5 18-9 18-4 32-8 22-6 35-4 34-1 12-1 37-5 37-9 
12 35 — 10 60 17-9 18-7 ol 22-2 36-9 33:6 | 10-12 38-3 42-118 
18 35 a 10 60 18-9 17:3 42-7 21 39-3 33-7 | al3-5 39°3 40-3 | 9 
20 40 _ _ 60 18-7 19-5 33-6 22 35-4 35 1B 34-8 38-2 110 
= — _— — 50 20 18 23-8 25 30 — 12 — 31 11 
17-3 32-6 21-9 9-3 57-9 20-9 19-8 30-5 21-5 36-9 33-0 11-0 30-6 31-5 
12 - 28 2. — 50 21 20-7 27-1 19-8 36:3 34-5 14 28-1 29 12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 — 18 24-7 23 42-3 36 1 32 32-1 113 
18-20 | 30-35 30 10 — 22-3 — 31-5 22-5 36-9 32-1} al0 29-3 31-3 |14 
20 — 15 — — — — 28-5 20 33-3 30 12 -— 31-6 |15 
— — 20 — — — — 24-6 20-6 34-5 31-3 8 -— 31-5 116 
20 — 20 10 60 21-3 19-3 37-3 20-3 35-3 — 9 29-3 30-7 117 
= = — 8 50 — — 30 24-1 33-6 31 10 29-3 32-2 118 
15-20 85-40 25 8 60-75 19-9 21-2 34-9 20-3 43-8 36-3 12 82-5 34-2 119 
_— —_ 15 10 0 20 — 36 22-9 36-4 32-8 12 29-3 30-9 |20 
18-0 30-8 22-2 11-8 63-6 20-9 19-6 39-1 20-3 36-4 33-6 12-6 32-2 34-9 | 
18 32 — — — 22 18-7 38-9 19-7 41-2 33-3 12 30-2 32-4 194 
16 35 20 0 — 20-7 18 od 20 34 —_— 10 32 33-3 129 
15 35 — 10-20 — 20 18-5 37-7 18-7 36°4 Silsg 11 30-4 32-7 193 
— 28 22 15 — — — 35-6 21-7 33-3 30-5 | a 9-5 35 35194 
20 28 20 — 60 — 25 39-4 22-5 32-4 30-4 10 31 34-1 195 
=F — — _— —- — — 42-1 21-1 36-7 35 al2-5 333" 34-5 196 
20 30 20-25 10-12 — — 18 40-6 20-4 32-1 30 all-4 33 35-5 197 
an soe — — —_ _ 16-5 41-8 20 39-4 34 al2-5 — 36-2 198 
20 35 25 — — 26 23 +3 48-4 19-8 36-9 36-5 b13 — 35-9 |29 
14 30 30 —_— — 19 — 42-5 17-9 36-9 35-3 al3 32-6 34-6 30 
18 35 22 _— 75 — 16 41-7 20-4 38-1 35-1 12 32-2 36 31 
20 32-33 22 15 — 21 20 35-6 18-7 33-9 32-4 12 33 33-5 139 
15 35 20-23 12 -= 23 22-5 37-7 21-2 34-6 31-5 all-8 30-7 34-8 |33 
20 — 25 — — — — 44-3 18-8 37-7 34-1 12 31 34-3 134 
— — 23 — — — — 31-5 18-5 33-3 32-1 13 30 33-6 135 
— — 25 _— — 19-5 — 82-7 19 31 28-2 11 32-3 32:7 136 
25 —_ 26 8 50 23 19 38-7 19-1 32-7 29-1 al1-8 31 34 a7 
13 25 15 — — 16-5 18 39-4 18-8 32-8 32-3 11 29°3 33°9 |38 
15 28-35 22 — 50-60 21-6 21 47-7 20-3 34 31-5 12 34-7 35-3 139 
19 35-38 17-22 12 — 21-3 19 39-4 18-8 30-3 — 12 33 35-2 |40 
20 30 20 —_— —_ 19 20 45-3 18-7 36-4 34-2 12 37 36-2 14] 
—_ _— 30 _— — 18 — 42-6 20 34-4 — 12 34 37-3 142 
= — 18 —_ — 20 22 35 17-8 33 28-3 bt 31-2 32-4 143 
—_ — —_— 10 — — — 39-8 22-4 41-5 38-5 12 30 33 44 
_ 25-30 25 10 75 22-5 — 31-7 22-8 44-3 39-5 15 31-2 37-6 145 
— 25-30 15 — 70 20-7 20 37-5 23-3 45 41-4 15 35 36-4 |46 
— _— 28 — — 1-5 23 27-2 23 40-2 36-5 al6-7 — 37-7 |47 
— —_ 20 _— — 22-5 — 44-3 21-9 41-4 36-1 12 29-1 34-5 148 
— 25-30 20 — — 22-5 16-3 42-3 22-6 37-9 34-1 10 35 37-3 |49 
—= 5 18 —_ 60 20 16-7 35-1 20-7 39-1 34-5 10 32°5 37-7 |50 
— — 19-6 —— — 21-4 19-9 32-6 20-4 33-0 30-1 11-5 31-5 35-4 
20-28 | 28-37 | 16-24 12 _ 20-3 21-2 37-8 20-1 35-8 32-3 | bill 33-6 35-6 151 
== —_ 18 _ —_ 22°5 18-5 26-1 20-7 30-2 27-8 12 29-3 35-1 152 
28-1 31-3 21-5 16-3 — 24-1 22-8 33-1 22°3 32-0 28-5 12-8 36-1 36-7 
25 35 — — —_— 22-5 22-5 35-4 21-1 31-4 29-8 13 30-8 35-8 153 
30 30 — 12-5 — 25 20 30-3 25 — 28-3 11 30-5 88-7 154 
25-30 30 25 20 — 24-7 23-5 32 21-7 33-7 28-2 13 29-8 35-5 155 
30 18 — — — 25 34-7 21-5 31 27-7 14 29-1 36-9 156 
21-9 27-8 20-2 18-0 — 23-5 22-3 33-8 21-0 33-2 27-9 11-2 36-8 39-9 
—_ 35 20-25 —_ — 21-2 20 36-2 23-7 29 25-8 11 29-2 40-5 157 
25 30 18 — — 25 25 30 20 31-7 26-7 | al3 32-5 40-8 [58 
20-25 | 20-25 — 15 — 22-6 24-3 26-3 21-3 32-9 28 all-1 28-4 37-6 159 
20-24 | 24-29 20 19 — 24-8 20-7 34-7 19-8 37-2 29 11 33-6 88-5 |60 
18 25 — 20 — 24 21-3 41-7 20-2 35-4 29-9 10 30-5 37-7 161 
24-6 28-0 — 16-9 _ 23:6 22-8 38-7 23-2 37-8 33-5 13-1 39-0 41-8 
25 30 20 18 — 22-5 25 43-5 25 38-3 34-2 | a12-5 38-7 43 62 
30 35 — 20 — 25 25 40-8 24-1 38 35 al4-3 40 42-5 163 
30 35 — 20 “= 25 25 84-4 26-3 40-4 35 al4-3 41-2 43-6 164 
18 25 — 15 oo 21-9 22-7 38-5 20-2 34-5 30-5 11-1 36-4 40-1 |65 
—_— 24 — 15-5 — 22-7 18-5 36-2 19-7 35-3 31-8 11-1 37-1 39-2 |66 
—_ 25 — 15 — 21 20-2 33-3 20-1 35-7 32-7 al4-3 37 40-9 |67 
20 25 —_ — — 23-7 — 45 25 aD 31-2 al2-5 — 42-1 |68 
_— 25 —_ 15 — 22-5 23-3 37-6 25 45 37-5 al4-3 42:5 42-8 169 
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2 é ad : Canned Vegetables 
° am S aah g 
| = = Bc | a 3 . of a 
oo | & of chore e2 | 85 | cm Eg 
Locality a he a 5 gay g + oO > N - a 
a2 | 3 58 | 888| 3 Ze |) Se weal Be ‘wd 
ce a oie (Ere om Rg Pe os 8% 2s 
(ican 2 22 Sap oo olan 83 o= aS) an NS 
oa PS a oh Bx & ots Pca, os a8 OS ak 
Veeliroas | Sa | Sea || Sam: Sew i) Seer se eal Sam ee 
2) —Q oD) By ioe fam] B & Ay is) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................- 31-6 7:6 18-2 4-8 6-2 10-1 12-0 16-4 16-3 16-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-4 8-0 17-8 5-5 6-3 9-6 13-6 17-6 16-5 16-6 
I—Sydneyn sore cs canes. Joes 30-8 8 17-2 5-5 6-5 10-1 14-1 17-2 16-8 17-3 
2—New Glasgow..........s00000- 31-3 8 17-2 5-4 6-1 10 13-7 16-8 15-3 15-6 
3—A mherstyien so. dette oes eee 29-3 8 18 5-8 5-5 7-5 10 18-2 16-2 15-2 
A— Halifax 20k torial toes peters 32-6 8 18 4-8 6-6 9-9 14 16-9 15-4 16-1 
B——Windsor? atest Bae. Le 32-5 — 19 6 7 10 16-5 19 18-5 18 
GO DVUrOn ee Aha eee 32-1 8 17:3 5-4 6-3 10-3 13-4 17-6 16-6 17-5 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 29-7 7:4 18 5-2 6 10-1 15-3 16 15 15-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-3 8-7 18-2 5-1 6-1 10-0 14-2 16-8 16-6 15-9 
S—Moncton tied vieteivtslte cis'tete aes > 34 8-7 18-4 5-4 6-3 11 13-9 16-8 16-3 15-8 
0 St: Johnyee in. othe. ten tee 32-5 8-7 19-3 5 6 9-1 13-1 16-3 16-3 16-1 
10—Fredericton................2+.. 30-3 8-7 17 5 6-2 9-7 14-7 16-2 15-9 15-7 
11 Bathurst Ms ok.hs. oe eee — 8-7 18 5-1 6 10 15 18 18 16 
Quebec (average)..............-.4.. 28-9 6-3 17-5 5-0 6-5 9-0 12-4 15-1 15-8 15-3 
12—Quebee: .. iho csiec's wthdts e's oe ae 29 =|5-5-8 16-9 5-3 5-9 9-3 12-7 15-1 15-5 15-5 
13—Three Rivers...............6+. 33 5-3 18-2 5-6 6 9 12-7 15-5 18-4 15-6 
14—Sherbrooke? :.i.c, 75.04 beeches 27-5 6-6-7 17-4 5 6-3 9-8 12-6 15-4 15-6 15-6 
15-=Sorel ts. satin on toss Bees eee ac 27-5 6 18-6 4-4 8 8-4 11-6 14-8 15 15 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 27 5 16-3 4-1 6-7 9-3 12-9 14-4 14-7 15-6 
17—St Jolin’ eke 2: 5 seen see cee 30:4 | 6-7-3 17-2 4-7 6-5 9-3 12-6 15 15 15-4 
18—Thetford Mines................ 26 6-7 17-2 5-2 6-4 8-1 12-5 15-8 17:5 15-9 
19—Montreal es i. hi. eos ee 30-7 6-8-7 18-1 5-3 6 10-1 12 15-4 15-7 15-3 
20 ull we os ch ates 2 ee ee 27-3 |5°3-6-7 18 5-1 6-3 7:8 12-1 14-7 14-6 14-2 
Ontario (average).............0.005- 31-6 7:3 17-5 4:6 6-8 10-8 12-5 16-0 15-4 15-6 
ZI—OtlAWae ee er ati ee eee 33-7 |6:7-8-7 18-8 5-4 6-6 11-1 11-8 15-4 15-7 15-5 
22-—Brockvpllev. sus. ga. ae ee 27-7 6-7 15 5-3 5-7 11-5 14 17 16-3 15-3 
D38— Kanoston 4.43.3. 2h. facta ace tees 30-5 7:3 15 5-1 5-5 9-8 12-2 14-1 14-7 14-7 
24—Belleville................eeeeee 29-1 6-7 16-8 4-5 5-9 11 11-8 15-8 14-7 14-7 
25—Peterborough................-- 31 7:3 16-7 4-5 5-6 10-6 12-2 15-7 16-5 15-6 
26-—Oshaw ate o5).) decdew sess Hee 34-6 6-7 15 4 6-2 10-3 11 15:5 15-2 15 
Bi —-Orilhigeccnst sh ao eee tes eee 32-4 6-7 18-5 4-6 5-1 11-1 13-2 16-2 16-2 15-6 
28—LROTONtO Sis,5 + Seen 's Meeks oe te 35-4 |6-7-7-3 18 4-7 5-8 9-9 11-7 15-7 15-2 15-4 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 38 8 18 8 4-9 5-9 10-7 12-8 16 16-3 16-9 
30—St. Catharines...............-. 29-5 7:3 17 4-5 6 10-9 11-8 15-2 15-2 16-5 
Si aim tonne nae ete < ee ee oe 35-7 7°3 18-5 4-5 6-1 11-6 11-2 15-6 15-6 14-4 
32 bran tlOrdsieas. sees vee eee 33-2 |6-7-8 17-7 4 5-3 11-2 12-3 15-3 14-6 14:8 
so Galt 4.400988 seth vac eek ees 32-8 6-7 17-9 4-4 6-2 12-1 14-2 16-1 15-2 15-3 
34-7 Guelph ee 2 sk a4 Re beck eee 33 6-7 19-2 4-5 6-4 10-6 11-8 16:3 16-4 16-6 
30— Kitchener's cocks feeasd cones 30-2 6-7 17-9 4 5-5 11 11-8 14-8 14-5 14-6 
36—Woodstock?.\. 1. Rade de ee boon. 29-7 |6-7-7-3 17 4 5-5 10-6 11-4 15-6 14-8 14-8 
31 —Strationdie..sdi«.taeas dees 30-6 6-7 18 4-1 6-3 11-9 12-2 16-6 15 15:3 
SS Rondon. 0. set eee 30-3 |6-7-7-3 17-8 4-4 6 10-4 12-8 15-8 15-6 15-6 
30—Ot. LOMAS Cs ess Pas eae eee 31 7°3-8-7 18-8 4-3 5-6 11-6 13-3 17-1 15-7 16 
29-7 6-7 17-4 4-3 5-5 10-5 13-6 15-8 14-1 14-7 
31-7 | 8-9-3 18-7 4-7 5-8 10-1 13-4 15-4 15-3 16 
31-2 7:3 17-5 3-9 5-7 10-5 12 15-5 15 15 
43—Owen Sound.............20000- 33-5 |6-7-7-3 18-4 4-1 5 10-5 13-4 16-4 15-7 16-2 
44—North Bays: ks. dies se etek: 31-3 8 15 5-2 6-6 10-7 13-8 16-3 15 15-4 
45-—Sud DULY saa.k ste ccs dite vs Sebi b as 30-2 | 8-8-7 16-2 5-3 8-2 9-7 — 16-7 16-4 16-2 
46—Cobalt.viscc cess Soden adams 31-2 8-3 18 5-5 7-5 9-8 14-4 18-9 15-7 18-8 
4(— Fim mins Wy otto tits 5.4 see ele 31 8-3 16-6 5-1 6-2 10-1 13-1 16-1 15 14-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 29-5 8 19 5 7 12-1 13 15-9 15-5 15-5 
49-—Port Arthurs dess does oe hbo 29-3 6-7 18-1 4-6 5-8 10-7 11-2 16-7 15-7 16-4 
50—Fort William.......5......500.. 29-9 6-7 16-7 4-8 5-2 9-9 10-7 16-6 15-7 15:8 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-7 6-7 18-4 4-4 6-3 10-9 12-8 18-6 17-1 17-4 
S1—Winni pegs. .b <a dds s bchoee ne 31-1 |6-4-7 18-8 4-7 6-7 10:5 12-6 18-1 16-6 17-4 
62—~Brandon ae. i... Bott + ese 32:2 |6-3-7 18 4-7 5-9 11-3 13 19 17-6 17-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 32-9 7-4 19-8 4-8 6-4 10-4 12-2 18-5 18-7 18-7 
bo Regina Pike. hiss ae esd Somes 33-1 |6-4-8 21 4-8 7-5 10-6 11 18-6 18-3 18-3 
54—Prince Albert................6- 32-5 7-2 20 4-8 6 9-4 11-7 19-2 19-2 19-2 
55—Saskatoon.....)...60.....00080 33-4 8:8 18 4-9 6 10-8 12-3 17-1 18-3 18 
56—Moose Jaw......cccccceeseceees 32-5 6-4 20 4-8 6-1 10-9 13-6 18-9 18-9 19-1 
Alberta (average)................... 33-5 8-4 18-9 4-8 6-4 10-4 10-7 16-9 17-5 19-3 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 35-6 7-4 17-5 4-8 6-7 12-5 11 17 18 22-5 
58—Drumheller.........005.02:..000- 35 8-9 20 5-1 6-9 11-3 12-5 17-8 17-5 20 
59—Hdmontons:. <5... 4. « 220 eee 30 8 19-5 4-8 6 9-8 10-6 16-1 17-1 17-4 
60 = Cal oaryi ir is:cb ss digo «deen 36-1 8-8 18-7 4-6 6-6 10-1 9-7 17-3 18-4 18-7 
61-—Lethbridge:;.:... 34930. «4.5 -ebe- 30-6 | 8-10 18-7 4-7 6 8-4 9-7 16-2 16-7 17-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 33°5 9-5 20-8 5-0 6-5 8-7 9-0 16-6 17-7 17-7 
G2——HerniOw ds ss ste ae.dd ce «das ees 33-7 10 19 5 6 9-8 8-9 17-4 18-7 19-1 
63— Nelsons...c5 5). tederces ae ote 32-5 10 18 5-2 7°5 9-5 10-8 18-1 19-4 19-4 
G4a— Trails: 8 tien de kode. oat ee 30 9-1 18 5-1 5-7 9-3 8-6 15 18-5 18:5 
65—New Westminster.............. 33-8 8-3 21-9 4-8 6-1 8-1 7-8 15-6 16-2 15-6 
66—VANCOUVELS. ... ada. iaiaw > a. Doe 33°8 8-3 21-5 4-7 5-7 7-7 8 14-7 16-4 15-2 
67 WVictoriawins <3 ck txcelac. 48 eee 34:5 10 23-2 4-8 7 8-3 8-4 16 15-3 16-3 
68— Nanaimo ey)... 8 selon sae 35 10 22-5 5 7°5 8-8 10-2 17-7 19-2 19-7 
69—FPrince Rupert................. 35 10 22-5 5-3 6-1 8 8-9 18-2 17:5 17-9 











a New potatoes at $5-625 per 90 pounds and 94 cents per 15 pounds. 
b New potatoes at $4-487 per 90 pounds and 75 cents per 15 pounds. 
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Potatoes Apples oc 
= = eres 54 re ¢ 2 
4 =) 8D 2 ao) — > ° Sets 2 
B a E eat, ta Btol oe, , ee id Sig a 
oS of SB ‘4 Sac) aml oe a a s§ ge a 
og: >S ire} re} 8_: $5 Eo pee 8 BQ O ty 3.8 ere) 
~AS | ge = a3 To cee dae e goes So Of i Sn 
28, Eg S = He, 5.00 @e | -2S.5 rs a2: om ps ae 
foe sere ol 8 eee eee eee oe | gS ae be eee 
® S o ® Bi > ma go 3 BA Bo 5m 
—Q e) Ay Ay fy ie] Ay fant 6) s 3) = é) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-5 6-8 | 2-620 48-6 — 20-7 15-9 16-2 18-6 67-0 26-7 57-2 42.2 
9-4 6-3 | 1-953 37-0 — 20-0 16-0 15-0 18-1 61-6 26-4 54-8 40-6 
9-2 6-8 | 2-21 41-3 _— 20-3 16-3 15-5 17-6 50 26-9 50 34 1 
9-4 6-4 | 2-16 40-5 = — 17-3 15-3 17-3 64-8 28-3 53-5 41 2 
10-3 6-2 1-50 29-6 — 23 16 14 18 60 22-5 55 45 3 
8-7 6-2} 2-10 42-4 oe = 15-3 14-4 18-9 63 25-8 56-3 39-2 | 4 
10 6 1-85 32-5 — — 15 15 19 — 30 — 45 5 
9 6-1 1-90 35-7 — 16-8 15-9 15-6 17-8 70 24-6 59-3 39-2 | 6 
9-6 7°3 1-60 32-5 — ~- 17-3 15 15-7 72 29-5 55 45 7 
9-2 6-4 | 1-873 35-7 — 19-3 16-4 15-2 17-9 64-8 27-1 55-6 46-6 
9 5-9 1-65 31-9 _ 20 14-8 15 17-2 66-7 27 60 D0) 128 
9-9 6 2-40 40-7 — 18-3 17-3 14-5 17-8 60 26-8 55 41-5 |E9 
8-7 6-3 1-69 36-9 _ 18-8 16-3 14-6 16-7 67-7 27-1 51-7 44-8 |10 
9 7°3 1-75 33-3 _ 20 17 16-5 20 —_ 27-5 — 50. fll 
9-5 6-2 | 2-186 39-7 — 19-0 15-7 16-6 17-4 76-1 26-7 62-2 39-4 
9-4 6-3 2-10 39-7 — 18-6 17-2 16-6 16-1 90-6 26-7 73-3 39-8 |12 
9-6 8-1 1-96 36 —_— 18-8 16-5 16-9 18-8 85 29-3 51-7 40 {13 
10-3 5-7 | 2-30 40-6); — 21-8 13-9 16-4 17-9 70 27-9 69 40-6 |14 
10-3 6 2-25 40 _ 16 15-3 16-5 17-1 92-5 24 ~— 38-6 {15 
8-4 5 2°15 39-2 _— 19 14 16-7 15-2 50 25 _— 38-8 |16 
10 7°3 2-44 42-5 — 17-6 17-3 18-2 19 60 30 _— 39 17 
8-3 5-6 | 1-90 35 _— 18-7 15-9 17-1 17-6 84 28-3 ~- 41-7 {18 
9-5 5-5 | 2:36 41-5 _ 21-7 16 16-1 17 76-9 24-9 52-5 38-3 |19 
10-1 6 2-21 42-4 — 18-8 15 14-8 18-3 — 24-5 64-5 37-7 |20 
9-8 7:2 | 2-566 48-2 — 20-4 16-4 16-1 19-5 66-2 26-3 55-9 38-5 
9-6 7 2°35 44-1 — 18-2 17-6 15-2 19-4 61-3 28-2 53-6 41-5 }21 
10 5 2°45 50 _— —_ 12-5 16 17-5 65 25 55 40 {22 
9-7 6-1 2-45 46-4 _ —_ 16-4 16-1 17-9 71:6 25-4 54-2 38-4 |23 
10 8 2-61 50-6 — _ 17 15 19-2 70 26-4 65 37-2 |24 
9 7-5 | 2-42 45 _— — 15-6 16-3 19 61 28-3 58-8 38-3 [25 
10 6-5 | 2-39 46-2 _ _— 13-5 15-2 20 84 26-8 — 39 = =|26 
10-6 7-4 | 2-25 45 — — 17 16-7 19-7 75 26 54-5 36-2 |27 
9-5 6-3 2-47 49 =e ah, 13-7 15-5 18-8 71-3 25-4 57-3 36-9 {28 
11 a2) 2-67 —_— _ _ 17-7 16:8 19-4 82-5 26-7 55 39 = {29 
10 6-6 | 2-72 48-1 _ _ 17-8 14-6 20 58 24-4 49-7 37-6 {30 
10-1 6-2] 2°27 45-1 _ 25 15-3 15-7 18-7 50 24-3 49 37-4 131 
8-8 6-8 | 2-45 45-8 _ — 15-7 15-8 18-2 _ 24-6 50 36 |32 
9-8 5-9 | 2-68 47-5 _ —_ 15-9 15-9 19-4 55 23-9 50 33-2 [33 
11-5 i 2-17 47-5 — — 17 16-3 18-5 50 28 59 36-7 [34 
9-4 6-4 | 2-42 44-2 _— — 16:8 15 18-8 53 23-9 54-5 35-7 [35 
8-8 7-1 2-52 46-7 _ — 16-5 14-6 17-2 — 25 55 36 = 136 
9-4 7-3 | 2-62 49-4 _ — 15-9 16-9 18-7 70 25-2 60 39 (37 
8-4 6-5 | 2-33 45-4 — 20 17-8 15-4 18-2 — 26-4 70 36-3 |38 
9-1 7-8 | 2-70 50 _ — 17-3 14-9 19-3 70 26 51-7 37-3 |39 
9-5 9 2-50 45-7 _ 18 17-7 15-2 18-3 81 24-2 49 35 = {40 
9-6 7-7 | 2-64 46-8 — — 17-8 16-9 18-4 65 25-4 70 39-8 |41 
10-5 6-4} 2-25 aS — —_ 16-5 16-2 20 75 27-5 75 36-7 |42 
10 5 2-44 45 — — - 17-6 16-8 20 55 32-2 51-7 36-6 
9 7-1] 2-68 51 — 20 15 17 20-2 65-3 28-4 52-7 41-2 |44 
10-7 8 2-78 54-2 _ 24 17-1 17-9 21-3 63-8 27-5 57-5 43-3 
9-6 9-7 | 2-98 51-2 _ 25 17-6 19-6 25 76 30 60 46/46 
10-2 7:4] 2-97 48-8 — 19 17-3 16-7 20-3 70-7 26 52-7 41-5 
9-7 9-8 | 2-96 52-5 _ 19-5 15-5 17-2 21-4 68-3 27-1 50 41-6 
9-4 7-9 | 2-94 55 _ 19-6 16-5 15-3 21-2 59 24-7 50 41-2 
10-3 8-2 | 2-90 52-9 _— 16-2 16-5 16 22-2 60-9 Pa | 50-4 40-5 
10-3 7-0 | 3-175 59-0 _ 20-7 15-9 17-1 19-8 62-9 27-5 56-7 44-9 
11-1 7-7 | 3-20 60-4 _ 20 15-5 16 19-5 57-2 25-3 48-3 43-8 
9-4 6-2 | 3-15 57-5 — 21-3 16-3 18-2 20 68-5 29-6 65 46 
9-4 8-1 | 3-324 60-5 — 21-9 17-4 18-5 20-0 65:8 26-5 61-1 49-3 
8-7 7-3 | 3-514 60 — 19 18-7 18-2 20 64 27 58 48-7 
10 9-3 2-81 47-5 _ 25 17-5 20 21-3 75 25 65 50 
9-2 7-6 | 3-404 62-7 _— 23-6 17-3 16-4 17-5 63-8 24-7 61-2 49-2 
9-8 8-1 | 3-567 71-7 — 20 16-2 19-2 21 60-4 29-1 60 49-3 
9-5 7:0 | 3-406 67-4 = 22-4 14-9 16-9 19-0 65-5 27-4 59:3 50-5 
9-9 7-7 | 3-425 — _— 25 14-7 18-3 22-5 66-4 28-9 68-9 53-6 
9-1 8 3-80 75 _ 25 15 16-5 17-5 — 30 55 55 
10-3 5-8 | 2-544 48 — 20-3 14-5 16-8 18-3 59-9 25-7 56-4 49-7 
9-7 6-5 | 3-856 79-2 — 20 15-6 15-8 18-9 64-8 26-3 56-5 47-2 
8-2 7-2 a a _ 21-7 14-5 17 17-9 70-7 26 59-5 47 
8-6 5-9 | 3-543 66-0 — 22-8 14-0 15-8 16-6 66-5 26-9 58-3 48-2 
10 <7 b b _ 22-3 15 16-9 18-5 75 29-4 68-7 51-7 
8-6 7 3-94 — _— 25 15 16-3 16-3 71-3 30 61-3 50 
8-8 7 3-825 75 — 25 14-2 15 17-7 65 28-3 50 47-5 
8 5-2 | 2-87 55 _ 20-5 12-4 15 14-5 57-6 25 53-7 44-2 
8-3 4-7 | 2-947 52-1 — 18 12-1 14 14-7 61-7 24-1 53-2 41-6 
7-9 5 4-187 73-1 _— 24 13-9 15-3 14-3 64-6 24-9 56-2 44.9 
9-3 5-4 | 3-76 73 — — 14-6 17-6 18-6 63-8 26-7 62-7 53-3 
8-1 5-6 | 3-27 67-5 — 25 14-6 16-3 17-9 73°3 27-1 60-8 52-6 
—--—— Ot 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


Tea(kind most sold) 
per lb. 


unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin 


Cocoa, pure, 


XXX, per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
- standard, per bar 





Anthracite coal, 
per ton 


Sugar 
32 Ss 
$3 .|-8 
Locality S50 aces 
gc RIS fs 
OB a, ee a 
cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-7 | 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-9 
T—Sydney.... ces 6 «his 6-9 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-8 
3—Amberst............. 7-5 
ATTA AS cc eee easton 6-1 
5B— Windsor. Poco. ce. se 
G—Lrurosid oo 88 cee 


7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 


New Brunswick (average)| 


8—Moncton.)..2.....5.: 


lt ——Bathurst.cccke << cehics 
Quebec (average).......... 
$2—Quebec.cs sd: pos .s wees 
13—Three Rivers......... 


7 SteJOnNS. 0 s,cc0.ne 
18—Thetford Mines....... 
19—Montreal............. 
Ad beads (TULIP ee Pee eater oe FOE 
Ontario (average).......... 
21—Ott. 


DS— TINS StON cues. cl te 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawas. 2. saess oe bee 
Di Ora fois oo hea cet oe 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 


34—Guelph......:........ 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury...o...0.16s 
£G-—Copaltieciw, Acces seh on 


Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
O2—-BTANGONG ts acsicc< lees 

Saskatchewan (average)... 
58—Regina.............6 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon............ 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
6G0—Calearyir oes. dc. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (average) 
62—Fernie.. 0. oo else 


65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 





British Columbia coal oil is s 
others $40-$60. 


WHRWORRMHORRARRUWDURWO DRO MRED OMUIOCwD AN Ad QW KOoOwRISUwMOw-~r 


DDT NT NT SED ST OO NT SET NT EDD SINT ST SI NID NID AADAAIAARAMRAAAMRWAAAMAMWANUMPWAARBARWUMNMNMBWABAMWBAMNUGADBOBUNBROID 
Caw le ca ee le aed Lat Nae sisal eee Ste) As’, Nee ve: ae. TB SS ge ae ae aes ae Crate akon a Mae ar Suh t adie Sreteb ey, Wek ahGY eases aie rane 
Crore Or 


pert) 


ST EST ST ST NT 82D NT EDD NID NIN DD ND DDD D GID DD D GID D WD D CUTAN CD GCA D MN OOM AD TIM CIM BAHMBAMWRAANAUBDBWAHS 
CORP DI ROOM ROCIO PD CO ROD Re OW» WOO NR N RH PHD OM DWOOWPR COD COCH OWNS NRO RPWOIAISO ONT OU 


see eee 


DDMNMAMAAINAA oY 
NICO Rt 97 00 CO NI STI IT 


cents 


61-4 


a> 

_ 
See ee tay tee get tem el al. gt tel ee wae er a Tea 
“TW WOO MH OAT a> eNO SO om 


Or 
oO 
NOmwwaiont 


cents 


11-3 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
old to a great extent in t 
r. Company houses $10-$20, others 





$ 
Bea Me 
w ¢ 


BP 09D Grd A NO CO CO CO a IR Go CR TRI CO GO toe 


Ree ath ~y 


DR WOW WR WWD WWWWWWNWH WNW WWD NWWWWRWWWWWNH WH WWNHWWWWWWWNWWWWWWWWNHWWWRDYWWWWNHWWWWWRWWWWe 


HH REE OROONOTR OROMARSIUS RoOwmownwohnNsHoe ao 


cents 


cents 


o> 
iN) 
CoCr or CO G2 Or GO 


cece r eee 


see ew wee 


fe} 
@O 
i=) 
a 
a 


MOA RWH HOO WHEhAoaos 


Wwrw 


UO WC RUMAH MH 8 ~ATDRtOat c-~IC 


wo © 


Lo} 





ee ee ee ry 


14-75-15-25 
14-25-14-75 
14-50-15-00 
14-50-15-00 
14-75 

14-50-15 -00 
15-00-15-50 
16-00-16-50 


15-00 
15-50-16 - 00g 

15-50 
14-50-15-00 


see erecoees ee 


eee sereoceecce 


ee 
a 
a ee 
wee ee www eres 


a ees 


ee ery 
a ee ey 
a a 
ee Y 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted 


ins costing 5c. to 15c. per 
$30-35. 


) gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
8. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1930 




























e 
Seat Rent 

S os ’ . 

bo |S = Six-roomed 

3 3S ~= 8 as | house with 

~ |o-«| $886 8 | incomplete 

tm |S 8 = 23§¢]| modern 

Se oe Se con- 

m4 Ow HO ° oO 8 

§ |88| +48 >A | veniences, 

OF tes (ro per month 

rs aCe $ 
30-8 |11-2 28-295 20-172 
32-8 |12-2 22-583 15-333 
33-35/12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
62 12 |20-00 14-00 | 2 
30 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
35 10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
33-5 |12 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-14-@0 | 7 
30-9 |11-8 27-800 19-250 
32-35/15 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
30 110 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
30 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
30 = {12 18-00 15-00 |11 
28-4 |10-3 24-222 15-813 
30 8531272 00-35°00 |e ere 12 
30 10/20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
27-28]10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 /15 
26 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
27-2810 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 {17 
30 15 16-00 11-00 |18 
30 i 25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
25 10 |{22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
29-2 110-1 29-768 21-467 
30 {13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
30 {10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {23 
28-30}10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
33 10 {20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
29 9-7}25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 {27 
30 8-3]25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
30g {10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 29 
28g | 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 31 
28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
20 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
27  |10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
26-30) 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
27 10 |28-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
25 8-3130-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
27-28|11 |30-00-45-00 |17-@0-30-00 |38 
25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
30g |10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |41 
30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
28 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
35 9-9/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
30 13 N 25-00 |45 
27-30)15 22-00 14-00 46 
35 9-7 P 20-00-30-00 |47 
30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
33-0 |14-0 35- see 24-500 


2 Wood 
3 x 
oO g - iS 
2 : Be ee a Sag ao 
28 z Se | eee sees | (sae || 385 
a8 a ae ae gs aes 8:5 8 
® fH 
38 2 ae Se Bele ys gal meee ae bE 
Q e ae 8 R oa) a 
$ $ 
10-040 12-540 12-230 14-596 8-665 10-972 9- 
9-025 12-104 9-250 0-188 6-500 7 6-62 
7-65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 COOLE UME eh eee ate 
COO ie alttedie arate eee c Setiahs & [Pteala cede atc ott tesa e eee 8-00c 6-00¢ 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 LOLCat cs, Soe ral BE Oe 7-00 
11-25-11-75 |12-00-14-50d 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 
9-00- 9-75 |12- ie ae 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 
10-50 9-50 10-50 6-75 7:50 7°50c 
11-000 B a6 Mine tee 6-750 8-250 7: 
10-50-12-50¢ 7-00¢ 8-002 zg 
11-00-13-00 }11- ret 00 13. 00-18 og 14- 00-17. 00° 6: nef 00 7-50-10-00 -00- 9-00 
18-00+12-00 9-00 TOZO0" MeO Te see eet: -80- 6:°40c 
10250) store hos ae ons 8-00 10-00 ae OOS toa. eect 
9-736 13-036 14-215 16-415 9-167 11-037 10-610 
10-00 12-50 14-67e 14-67c 12-00c 12-00c 12-00c 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13¢ 
10-50 14-00 11-00 13-00 8-50 10-00 16:00c 
950-1000 of eras: < sreromye cies 6-00-18-67¢]17 -33-20-00c 10-67c 13-33¢ 10-00c 
cid hs BGR, Sell oerePcka Brea eI oilicys bus jofece dose NOY fe Rete 2 D2 00C hate cg ahe 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-00¢ 8-00 Ete te 
BBR i huskew cs 15°00 MS AG (at ao: Gs 0G pratess cater = 
12-40 11-75 |15.00-16.00}16-00-18-00 10-00 |11- 06-19. 00° 12. 00-16. AS 
8-25 |12-00-14-00 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 9-00 
10-583 11-579 13 - 222 15-807 9-676 12-290 11-425 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 
GeO ati. ache losmeelen a. ae srt. t DUGOC| Seon. ea Hee SOCla, a... sc cee 
9-00 18-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00 
11-00 12 13-50 14-50 10-50 11-50 10-00 
9-0@ |10-50-11-50 12-08 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 
9-50-11-50 12-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72 
11-25 11-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 
£ 10-00g zg g g g zg 
£ 9-00-11-00g g g g g g 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 
11-75 EL00) Wes tone 15:00 [ier sce 13-00 8-348¢ 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c 
11-00 |10-00-11-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 DOO. eepe sevtebicrs $. srs 
11-00 | a 11-00 16-00 - 18-00 - 12-00 14-00 ocsseveee cs 
10-00-11-00 11-00 12-00 15-00c 6-00 MO GOCE Ie), err. ae EL 
10-00-11-00 }11-50-12-00 16-00 LSS OORT ese ee 14-00 17-00 
12-00 |10-00-11-00 }|.......... 18-00clstieet.ts. 11-25¢ 11-25c 
10-00 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00 ZO SO0GH rican sta seit oat 20-00¢ 
10 -00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 20*00C| Se hee: 18-00c} 9-00-15-00c 
8-00g Ht g c & g 24-00 Zz c & g 20-00 | c & g 18-00 
9-50 13:00) | facie. «pr. 16} 00) let ise cere oe 10-00 10-00 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 
Bet a Whedece cack auag orate 10-00 12-60 8-00 9-00 8-00 
12°08-13-50 | 218-50 ].......... 15°00-17"20cie. ee 10-50-15 -00c 12-75c 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00c 13-00 |12-00-15-00c]............ 
14- 00-14-50 14 O0 id Se wh «nae strc deneiniaens 6-00-7-00 1P-EUU We ae ee 
11-00 MOG Ul ee, eee 1 DC7iE eee. San 9-75 6-50c 
9 -60-13-50 13-00 11-00 12-50c 10-00 DP OO HES 4 Se, Oo: 
9-00-18-00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 B20 MEAL es 
10-750 DBs ORB oe OE ioe: 9-250 10-125 8-500 
12-00 15. Oude scloaee.® sees eer 10-50 11-50 9-00 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 
9-938 71°3% 8-000 11-750 6-500 10-125 12-000 
10-00-13-00 TET Oo. eee TO OOH A ce Be 10-00-12-00 13-00 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-501 8-00i 5-00 GOO S. yadese: 
7-50-10-00 17-80 9-50i 11-001 8-00 9-00 9-00 
10-00 UC ee ee CEOs D000) | ehon 3c te 14-00c 14-00c 
6-818 ASPOGO | ot or tra alcaeei ten ot litle ccc cues Al <000))...5:0 588 te. 
g g 4 e £ £ 
6 BSOH Re eee ae ae [eres Sete elle elonere« ate cic toeie OME 1200; | Che eee 
6-00h IG OMG eo. Bebihno Bae a cash 6-00 $200) tsa ches eels 
8-50-11-50h ID-ODE et el. tetas. BIC ks TAC oo anes ob 
AS OKC heE DES ar, orcs Bia acaece es bee os capeneueasll Me eueaetae cise RRS « aceaestul sol Ai ott alah eine ire 
10-056 TL G40 ieee ce ete ee 9-590 10-458 5-023 
Fer GF ee SOEs Jee Tee 12-00 16-00 5-00 
§-50-11-50 12 TOMO RATIOS |G eee eee 9-50 12-75 5-625c 
9-00-11-00 13250 | aleert. « celee estas c+ 9-00 12-00: [es Rn ges. 
10-25-11-25 AOU. Se stas - takes me ROS: A CE nae igs] | id Cena gee 
10-00-11-00 De ee erie tele cpertciars acai tE-Al oiata.e ac esa 7-50 4-50 
10-50 11-50 Thal heen Pe ies Iie ao aE at at ea 7-50 10-00 4-49c 
ESF” LOR a st ahstc a tiothas Cle Meee see | SUE ee Ov eR | See blae e HoMls +o adaredeeis's 5-50 


12-00-14-50 


d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. 


11635—8 











f. Petroleum coke. 





> 9s e.ee) ape Sele: © A) 4 CS ERR. © ia ene. 6 +. 6p iw ele SFR le 8 alee 0. elalple © 0 6 ala » wise es Bie eles wie pate » os 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 








35 {15 —-/25- -00-30- 00 |18- -00-20- 00 {52 
34-4 |11-7 35-000 23° 750 

35 {10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
35 —_|11-7}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 154 
30-3515 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
35 -|10 35-00 20-00 |56 
31-8 {11-7 31-250 22-006 

gee 27-50 20-00 |57 
3515 r r 58 
35 {12 35-00 25-00 |59 
27  |10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
30 30-00 18-00 |61 
35-6 j/13-5 26-750 29-988 

37-4015 20-00 18-00 |62 
45  |15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
37-5 {15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
30 =‘ |12-5}18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
29 |13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
35 18 -3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
35 20-00-30-00 [69 


15 |30-00-40-00 
h. Lignite. 


i. Poplar, etc. 
p. Mining Company houses $20, 


j. In 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








ae Com- July | July | July | July | June | July 
oe modities |1913.|1918.|1920.|1921. 1922. |1923 .|1924.|1925 .| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 
*ail commoditiGs.... eh 502 | 64-0/127-4|155-91110-0| 97-3] 98-3] 99-4|102-6|100-1] 98-5] 96-0] 97-2] 88-0] 85-8 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0|103-5| 86-2) 83-7] 89-2/100-6]100-8/104-1] 92-6] 96-9} 82-9] 78-8 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
GUCES. sus c us Pancreat 74 | 70-9|127-11145-1]109-6] 96-0] 95-0} 91-8]100-3] 99-1] 98-4]108-3/108-5) 98-4) 95-6 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products. 2.2 we oaas - 60 | 58-21157-1|176-5| 96-0}101-7|116-9]117-9]112-5/100-1) 92-2} 94-2) 91-5} 82-1] 80-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper eye cee Swe ies oars 44 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-4|106-3/113-0]105-9]101-6|100-6} 98-8] 98-2] 93-9] 89-2] 87-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 89 | 68-9/156-7/139-1/128-0}104-6}115-8}111-0/104-5} 99-5] 96-5) 92-7] 93-8) 91-3] 91-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3} 94-81103-9]100-0} 89-9} 91-7] 98-5} 77-8] 75-8 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products:4 28.05 52. 890. 73 | 56-8] 82-3}112-1]116-6]107-0]104-4]104-1]100-3] 99-1) 93-9] 91-3] 93-4] 90-5) 90-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
MCtSs strats domes «eS la eee 73 | 63-4/118-7}141-5]117-0]105-4]104-4]102-5] 99-6]100-4] 98-5) 95-2] 95-7) 93-0) 92-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0|140-0/108-0| 95-1] 93-7} 93-2] 97-2] 99-3] 94-9] 95-2] 94-7) 89-8) 88-7 
Foods, beverages and 
CODSCCOs. 8 Gan Jone Sata 116 | 61-8/119-4]151-0}105-4| 90-2] 91-2! 90-4] 97-7] 98-9} 99-0] 99-6) 99-7] 95-0} 93-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2} 91-4/126-3]111-4/101-4] 97-0] 96-8] 96-5] 99-5] 92-2] 92-2] 91-3) 86-4] 85-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1]112-8] 99-1] 97-8] 99-5]104-9/101-3|100-9] 96-9]100-6| 85-0} 81-7 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6]113-8}104-1]102-5}102-7| 99-2) 96-8] 97-2] 92-4] 94-9] 91-5} 91-3 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 | 69-1]138-3/170-4]112-6] 98-2] 97-1] 99-0/105-5]101-8]/101-3] 97-4/101-3} 84-3) 80-6 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 | 67-0/100-9}144-0]122-8]108-7}111-9}106-6}102-9]100-0] 96-7] 97-9] 98-9} 92-2] 90-1 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
ALR er, sev seer ae eae 232 | 69-5]147-21176-6]110-2] 95-8] 93-7] 97-5/106-2/102-2|102-3] 97-3}101-8} 82-5] 78-5 
Classified Gecprathe to origin— 
arm— 
AMOI ete se arid genes 167 | 58-2/131-3]169-5/103-4] 89-1] 89-3] 93-9/102-3}100-2]102-1} 91-9} 94-8} 80-4] 76-6 
SES eA TIEINL Ul cre) seses maithine cs oe 90 70-41129-91146-6]109-6] 95-5] 95-6] 92-0/100-6] 98-3] 96-9]104-2]104-4) 98-2) 91-4 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 | 62-6/132-7|161-4/102-6| 86-6] 79-8] 86-9]100-3|100-8/106-6] 99-3]107-6| 86-3) 80-7 
RE Wl arinertace ees cs enti aoe 16 64-4]111-1/111-7| 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 92-5] 98-3]100-5| 99-1] 97-4]103-3) 95-6} 95-0 
TTT Orestat ac ae ace mek at 52 | 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-3]113-0/105-9}101-6/100-5| 98-8] 98-1] 93-8] 89-0} 87-3 
Ve aMineral ees oe ates noe, 183 | 67-0/111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8]105-8|104-6]/101-6] 99-8} 93-3] 90-7] 93-3] 87-9} 87-6 
All raw (or partly) (manufac- 
GUTGC)ee he eee ee aes eee heat: 232 | 63-8|120-7|155-7|107-5) 94-8] 91-1] 94-8/100-8] 99-8]102-0] 96-2]101-6] 87-1} 80-6 
All manufactured (fully or 
CHIGU)) tenets ete cnt joan a note 276 | 64-8|127-6]156-8!116-7/100-5|103-1]101-9/103-8} 99-7] 96-3] 94-8] 93-1] 87-6) 86-3 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 970) 


Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Labour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of focds and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 


districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
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or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in. the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tenative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 


prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905; 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.3; 1916, 86.3; 
1917, 84.6; 1918, 82.9; 1919, 81.6; 1920, 81.1;° 
1921, 81.4; 1922, 80.1; 1923, 77.7; 1924, 10.08 
1925, 73.8; 1926, 73.2; 1927, 70.9; 1928, 69.3; 
1929, 67.3; 1930, 65.5. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7; 1927, 68.2; 
1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1928-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4; 1928, 
127.8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 
1915.) 112.5: 1916, 112.5; 1917, 113.9" 1618, 
114.0; 1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 
1922, 163.2; 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 
179.3; 1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9; 1928, 158.6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1918 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8: 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 1913, 
100.0. 

Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which had advanced since the 
beginning of the year, showed a downward 
movement in July, sirloin steak averaging 


: 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING INCANADA 37.5 cents per pound, as compared with 38 
aS seisiite ae one cents in June; round steak 32.4 cents per 
a pound in July and 32.9 cents in June; rib 
roast 28.8 cents per pound in July and 30.8 

Fuel cents in June; and shoulder roast 23.4 cents 

Food rate Rent Claes Gund; haa per pound in July and 24.3 cents in June. 
Prices were lower in most localities. Mutton 

was down from an average price of 31.9 cents 








———= | | | | | ET 





Des. a i a8 a ae ae . per pound in June to 30.8 cents in July. 
Deo. 1916..:.| 138 | 109} 95] 136] 122| 124 Pork was also lower, fresh averaging 30.1 
Dec. 1917...) 167 | 125) 102} 158| 134) 143 cents per pound in July, as compared with 
Mar. 18.4: 1s 132 104 171 139 149 30.8 cents in June, and salt averaging 26.9 
une 1918....} 1 132 ei 4 as a | ; 
Sept. 1918....| 181| 139] 11] 185| 147| 139 Cents per pound in July and 27.2 cents in 
Dec. 1918....) 186} 146]. 111] 185 |. 151 | 162 June. 
Mar. 1919....| 178 | 143! 112) 197 | 454/162 Kiges showed a slight seasonal advance, fresh 
June 1919... 187 139 a 4 A 44 being up from 35.6 cents per dozen in June 
Dec. 1919... 201| 148] 122| 210| 164| 176 to 36.2 cents in July and cooking from 31.7 
ih tees, eM a cere Geri ieee ae cents per dozen in June to 32.7 cents in 
Sune 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 July. Milk was unchanged at an average 
ept. 1920....} 21 189 3 1 we | @, | 
Dec. 1920....| 202] 200] 142] 232| 173] 190 Price of 12 cents per quart. Butter was lower 
Seri Fe yg RS RO ate 28) ang in most localities, dairy being down from 
ar. ae or ibis 
June 1921....| 152| 179} 1491 193 | 1731 165 34.8 cents per pound in June to 32.9 cents 
Sept. 1921....) 161) 174) 149) 177] 173] 165 in July and creamery from 38.7 cents per 
De ae dibsol ait ieaed ae i mate! Lo, | Te pound in June to 36.3 cents in July. Cheese 
es tera spiel be evi taesdb AG 157 was down in the average from 32.6 cents per 
ie Sees * < ; 
Sept. 1922...) 140] 179] 155| 162] 174] 157 pound in June to 31.6 cents in July. 
Dec, 1922....) 142) 177} 155] 162) 174 | 157 Lower prices for bread were reported from 
Mar. 1923... 147 173 ans 163 173 159 Amherst, Oshawa, Toronto, Medicine Hat, 
une 1923....} 139 | 16 15 1 T Bees | 
Sept. 1923... 142 | 9971-1. 1881. 16441. 173: 187 New Westminster and Vancouver. Flour was 
Dec. 1923... 146} 172; 158] 164] 171} 159 slightly lower at an average price of 4.8 
Mar. 1924....1 144/ 169! +581 160| 171 | 1587 Cents per pound, Onions advanced from 6.5 
aut rere ; ee ts ibs 16 Hs is cents per pound in June to 6.8 cents in July. 
Dec. 1924....| 144| 162| 158| 159| i690 | 156 Potatoes were slightly lower, averaging $2.62 
iar oo 146} 162! 158! 160! 1681 is¢ Per ninety pounds, as compared with $2.71 
June 19h. 142 159 158 160 168 155 in June. Prunes were down from an average 
opt. 1925....} 14 160] 15 . “ay 
Dec. 1925....| 157| 466| 1581 1891 166| 469 Price of 16.4 cents per pound in June to 15.9 
i she ee aR AN IE AbD in| ag cents in July. Granulated sugar was again 
ar dese ; : : 1 
June 1926... | 151 162 156 157 166 167 mee lower, cee aaa oe ae 
ept. 1926....) 149] 1 nthracite coal was practically unchanged a 
Dee, 1926...) 152] 162] 156] 57 | 168 | 187 ee price of sic ni pa S 
Mar. 1927....| 151] 161] 156] 157| 166] 157 ; 
June 1927....| 148 | 158] 156] 154] 166] 155 : 
Sept. 1927....| 148] 158 | 156] 155 | 166] 135 Wholesale Prices 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 , F 
. ? Teh parce a eae Reales The following is a summary of a statement 
ar. 1928... . A : 
June 1928...:| 146] 158| 157| 157) 166] 155 © wholesale prices changes during the month 
Sept. 1928....] 152] 157 He +a rh ah issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
ispecies er ; Grains, for the most part were lower. No. 
ik Hei ae rr A +H + oe 1 northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Mar, 1929....| 153] 158| 157] 157] 166| 157 Port Arthur basis was down from $1.032 per 
el ania oe ts w “a 3 Ve bushel in June to 95.1 cents in July. These 
June 1929....| 149] 157] 158] 157] 166] 156 prices compare with $1.178 per bushel in June 
July 1028----/ 150) 157 ey aon] 188] 488 =~ of 1929 and $1,599 in July. The lower prices 
Sept. 1929 sp re a =. “ were said to be due mainly to higher crop 
des ag at 157| 158! 156| 166] 160 estimates for 1930 than in the preceding year. 
Dec. 1929 161; 157) 158) 156) 166) 160 Western barley was down from 39.3 cents 
Jan. 1930.. 162| 157| 158] 156] 166| 161 per bushel to 39.2 cents; flax from $2.12 per 
uD en] er | ee) ie | «6188 | 38 bushel to $1.79; and western oats from 47.6 
April 1930... 153 157 be am 466 Abr cents per bushel to 43.8 cents. American 
ay 1930....| 15 eligh:. . . | 
Juno 1930....| 151] 166] 158] 158| 466| 186 Corn was slightly higher at 93.7 cents per 
July 1930....1 149 | 1561 158) 155! 166} 156 bushel, as compared with 91.2 cents in June. 


*The figures for ‘all items’’ were calculated by givingthe Flour prices moved in sympathy with wheat, 


ei7e: Clothing. i840: Sunirice, 30% ie oe being down from $7.23 per barrel in June to 
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$6.83 in July. Bran and shorts also were 
lower, the former averaging $24.77 per ton, 
as compared with $27.21 in June, and the latter 
averaging $25.77 per ton, as compared with 
$29.21 in June. Raw sugar at New York was 
down from $1.563 per cwt. in June to $1.25 
in July, while granulated at Montreal was also 
lower at $4.51 per cwt., as compared with 
$4.66 in June. The decline was said to be 
due to the large stocks available in Cuba 
and to the lessened consumption in the 
United States. The decline in raw rubber, 
in progress since the beginning of the year, 
continued, Ceylon at New York being down 
from 12.3 cents per pound in June to 11.2 
cents in July. In livestock, good steers at 
Toronto declined from $9.47 per hundred 
pounds to $8.13 and at Winnipeg from $9.52 
per hundred pounds to $7.95. Hogs at 
Toronto also were lower at $12.22 per hun- 
dred pounds, as compared with $12.42 in 
June, while at Montreal the price rose from 
$12.84 per hundred pounds to $13.17. Lambs 
at Toronto declined from $13.95 per hundred 
pounds to $12.22. The price of veal calves 
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at Toronto was up from $9.72 per hundred 
pounds to $10.13 but at Winnipeg the price 
declined from $9.04 per hundred pounds to 
$8.88. In furs, weasel skins dropped from 92 
cents—$1.20 each to 82 cents—$1.06; mink 
from $17.75—$28.50 per skin to $15.75—$22.25; 
and muskrat from 68-80 cents per skin to 
54-80 cents. In butter, creamery prints at 
Montreal were slightly higher at 30.5 cents 
per pound, while at Toronto the price declined 
from 31.7 cents per pound to 30.9 cents. 
Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced slightly, 
but were practically unchanged in the average 
at Toronto. Raw cotton at New York fell 
from 14.4 cents per pound to 13.1 cents. 
Raw silk at New York was down from $4 
per pound in June to $3.60 in July. In lum- 
ber, common birch was down from $90 per 
thousand board feet to $85; hemlock mill 
run from $24 per thousand board feet to $23; 
and cedar shingles from $2.80 per thousand 
to $2.15. Electrolytic copper at Montreal 
was down from $14.28 per hundred pounds to 
$13.30. American anthracite coal was slightly 
lower at $12.92 per ton in July. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest inform- 
ation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
quarterly table giving wholesale and retail 
prices index numbers for various countries ap- 
peared in the Lasour ‘Gazerte for July. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Pricrs——The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924=100, was 72-6 
for June, a fall of one per cent from May and 
of 11 per cent from the same month last year. 
As compared with May, cereals and meat and 
fish were lower, while other foods showed an 
advance of 3-6 per cent. Industrial materials 
were 1-5 per cent lower, decreases being shown 
in every group; the greatest fall was in 
textiles other than cotton and wool. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877= 
100, was 95-8 at the end of June, which is 3 
per cent lower than the previous month and 
15-3 per cent lower than at June 30, 1929, and 
21-8 per cent lower than for June 30, 1928. 
The following quotation is taken from the 
Statist, July 19, 1930: “The gap between the 
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general level of wholesale prices as it was at 
the outbreak of the war and as it is to-day has 
been narrowed to a mere 18 per cent, yet the 
cost of living figure is still 55 per cent higher 
than that for July, 1914, while the index 
figure for retail food prices is 41 per cent above 
that for July, 1914. The discrepancy between 
wholesale and retail prices is thus still widen- 
ing, as it must do in a period of rapidly 
falling prices.” 

As compared with prices at the end of May, 
1930, all groups were lower at the end of June, 
with the exception of a slight advance in 
animal food. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 155 at July 1, showing an advance 
of one point over June 1. This advance was 
due to an increase in the food group, due 
chiefly to a seasonal advance in the price of 
potatoes and of higher prices for eggs and 
butter. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 544 for June, as compared with 
553 for May. Every group was lower than 
the previous month, with the single exception 
of an advance in animal foods. 
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Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 572 for May, as compared with 565 
for February. The advance was due to 
higher food prices than in the previous quarter, 
although the heat and light group was lower. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 124-5 for June, a fall of one 
per cent from the previous month. With the 
exception of minor increases in animal foods, 
hides and leather and artificial fertilizers, all 
groups were lower than the previous month, 
the greatest declines being recorded in rub- 
ber, fodder and textiles. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913-1914 
== 100, was 147-6 for June, an advance of 0:6 
per cent over May. Advances in food, rent 
and sundries were partly counteracted by 
sight declines in heat and light and clothing. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=-1000, was 1537 for May, as com- 
pared with 1539 for April. Declines in textile 
manufactures, animal products, non-metallic 
minerals and their products and chemicals and 
manures were partly offset by an advance in 
metals and their products. Foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin and wood and wood products 
were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Office, on the base July, 
1914—1000, was 1585 for May, which is 7 
points lower than in February. As compared 
with February, prices in May were lower for 
food, fuel and light and clothing, drapery 
and footwear, while miscellaneous commodities 
were slightly higher and rent was unchanged. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926—=100, was 86:8 for June, a fall of 2-7 
per cent from the May level. Of the ten main 
groups of commodities, all were lower than in 
May with the exception of housefurnishing 
goods which was unchanged. The greatest 
fall in any one group occurred in farm pro- 
ducts, which amounted to 4°4 per cent. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918=100, was 123-0 for July, a fall of 4-3 
per cent for the month. Every group was 
lower than in June, the greatest fall being in 
farm products. 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities, was $10-4495 at 
August 1, a decline of one per cent from July 
1, and of 17-2 per cent from August 1, a year 
ago, and is lower than any index number re- 
corded since November 1, 1915. The following 
quotation is taken from Bradstreet’s, August 
9, 1830: “As to the matter of the extent to 
which this present decline has operated the per- 
centages above given are illuminating. As to 
what may be thought as to the possible future 
course of all prices it might be well to point 
out that the decline of 1920-21 lasted from 
February 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921, during which 
period the Index moved 49 per cent lower in 
sixteen months, while rising a small fraction of 
1 per cent in one other month during the 
decline. During the present price decline or 
from October 1, 1929, to August 1, 1930, there 
bave been ten decreases, the sum total of these 
aggregating 17-2 per cent. As to the com- 
modities declining from a year ago it may be 
said that seventy-nine are lower, against which 
there have been six advances while twenty-one 
are unchanged.” 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1913 
—100, was 166-6 for June, a decline of 2°8 
per cent from December, 1929. In this six 
month period, food declined 6:4 per cent, 
fuel and hght 3-3 per cent, rents 1-5 per cent, 
clothing and house furnishing goods 1-0 per 
cent and miscellaneous items 0:3 per cent. 





“The Canadian Mineral Industry in 1929” 
is the subject of a report recently issued by the 
Federal Department of Mines, (Mines 
Branch). This report summarizes each class 
of mining activity with respect to production, 
exports, imports, ores mined and producing 
localities, important developments and pro- 
spective producing localities, general situation 
and market conditions. The groups dealt with 
include: metals, non-metals, structural ma- 
terials, and fuels. 


The regulations under the Metalliferous 
Mines Regulations Act of British Columbia, 
which were outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1928, page 48, were amended by a 
provincial Order in Council dated July 9, 1930, 
the following clause being added to Rule 17: 

“Straight, or ordinary, dynamite shall not be 
used underground.” 


This provision was effective as from August 
Tt 900. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1930 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases included by workmen’s compensation 
boards, etc., and also fatalities to persons in- 
cidentally to the pursuit of their occupations), 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the second quarter of 1980, 
was 402, there being 119 in April, 147 in May 
and 136 in June. 

The report for the first quarter of 1930 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, page 
601. In the second quarter of 1929, 367 fatal 
accidents were recorded (LaBour GazErrn, 
lists of fatal accidents on page 991 contain 
lists of fatal accidents on page contain 
14 for the first quarter of 1980 and 7 for 
1929. In this series of reports it is the cus- 
tom to record industrial accidents under the 
dates of their occurrence, and fatal indus- 
trial diseases under the dates on which they 
prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada, and 
from certain other official sources; and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GazeErts. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second quarter of 
1930 were as follows: agriculture, 43; logging, 
58; fishing and trapping, 12; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 40; manu- 
facturing, 43; construction, 95; electric lght 
and power, 8; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 67; trade, 11; service, 25. 

Of the mining accidents, 22 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining”, 10 were in “coal mining”, 4 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, nes.” and 4 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 5 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 1 
in “animal foods’, 13 in “saw and planing 
mill products’, 1 in “wood products’, 2 in 
“pulp, paper and paper products”, 10 in “iron, 
steel and products”, 4 in “non-ferrous metal 
products”, 3 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
and 4 in “chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 31 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 4 in “railway con- 
struction”, 1 in “shipbuilding’, 15 in “high- 
way and bridge”, and 44 in “miscellaneous 
construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 36 fatalities in “steam railways’, 16 in 
“water transportation”, 1 in “air transporta- 
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tion”, 11 in “local transportation”, and 3 in 
“telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale”, and 9 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities im service, 17 were in 
“public administration’, 2 in “recreational”, 1 
in “laundering, dyeing and cleaning”, 3 in 
“custom and repair’, 1 in “personal and 
domestic’, and 1 in “professional establish- 
ments.” 

The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred in the St. Lawrence 
River near Brockville, Ontario, on June 26; 
and resulted in the loss of thirty of a govern- 
ment drill boat crew who were engaged in 
deepening the channel and were blasting a 
shoal off Cockburn Island. Drilling oper- 
ations had been practically completed and 
the drilled holes had nearly all been loaded 
preparatory to putting off the blast, when a 
bolt of lightning during a severe electric 
storm struck the drill boat and apparently ran 
down the lead wires of the loaded holes, 
causing a terrific premature exiplosion of the 
charges therein. The drill boat which was 
lying alongside of the drilled and explosive 
loaded area was so shattered by the explosion 
that it sank immediately and thirty of the 
crew lost their lives. 

Five saw mill workers were drowned at 
Baker Brook, N.B., on May 4, when their boat 
capsized as it struck against some piling 
holding boom logs. Other accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

On May 24, 4 men lost their lives on a 
farm at St. Zephyrin de Courval, Que., when 
a well caved in while they were removing 
cans of milk from it. 

Two river drivers were drowned in the 
Montreal River, Ontario, on May 30 when 
the pointer in which they were shooting rapids 
struck a rock and capsized. Another two 
river drivers were drowned at Silver Centre, 
Ontario, on May 31, whole working on a log 
drive. 

Three trappers fell through the ice of 
Peace River, Alberta, on April 4 and were 
drowned. 

Two miners at Copper Mountain, B.C. 
succumbed to carbon monoxide poisoning on 
May 16, and two miners were asphyxiated by 
gas at Field, B.C. on June 7. 

On May 5, four men engaged on highway 
and bridge construction lost their lives by 
falling 100 feet when the bench on which they 
were working collapsed while dismantling a 
bridge. 
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In steam railways transportation two sec- 
tionmen were killed near Tracey, N.B. on 
June 16 when a train collided with the speeder 
on which they were riding. On June 27 a 
train was derailed owing to swollen waters 
near Capreol, Ont., and the engineer and fire- 
men lost their lives. 

In water transportation, two workers on a 
tow boat near Quebec, Que., were asphyxiated 
by fumes from gasoline motors on May 11. 
Three electricians at Thorold, Ontario, were 
electrocuted on June 19, when a metal ladder 
which they were raising touched a_ high 
tension wire. 

In public administration a fire station cap- 
tain and fireman were killed at Ottawa, 
Ontario on May 19, when they fell with a 
collapsing wall and were burned in the frag- 
ments of a building during a fire. 
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Supplementary Lists of Accidents—The 
supplementary list of fatal accidents occur- 
ring during the first quarter of 1930, to be 
found after the main table of accidents, con- 
tains 14 fatalities, of which 2 were in logging, 
1 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 3 in manufacturing, 6 in transportation 
and public utilities, 1 in trade and 1 in ser- 
One of these accidents occurred 
January, 5 in February and 8 in March. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of fatal industrial accidents occurring during 
1929. This includes 7 fatalities, of which 
1 was in agriculture, 4 in logging, 1 in con- 
struction and 1 in trade. One of these acci- 
dents occurred in June, 1 in August, 1 in 
October, 1 in November and 3 in December. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 





















OF 1930 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
StTocK RAISING— 
Parm' rand). . Sse. Near Erskine, Alta.......... April 1 26 |Struck Ha. head by pulley during wood sawing 
operations. 
Farmer...... .|Near Smiths Falls, Ont..... et PAN Pe shotalet Rio ee by pe gm horse on which he was 
riding took fright. 
Marmeries.oxceh criatst Near St. Charles de Mande- 
Ville: 'Quev.. eam. 20> “ 3: | Sd Peers Trampled by cow. 
Rancher...... ...|Maple Creek, Sask.......... ES 4 50 | Blown from roof of barn during wind storm. 
armer af3i| SUC TLOSC, QUOE ae Mai 33 5.. Zinerty fy) 32 | Drowned when his wagon broke through ice. 
Farmer (Castor, Altaceaepeeee son TL eee eee Kicked by horse. Died April 15. 
B poe SN eh. Rea N ear behead Ont «5% X. = 8 Gimuele py lightning. 
PINCT tice an Warsonby, One ee ees. os. ruc y auto. 
Harmer etessre tae Near St. Neree, Que........ re LG 60 |Crushed by falling tree. 
Harmer. geste. amar: Girvini Sask-.: 4e te. .c 2 About 
April 24 61 | Injured when team bolted. Died about April 30. 
Harmer?! 222.98 }.osee Near Elphinstone, Man......| About 
A priti 24) co easarece Dragged when his horses ran away. 
Harivierict cs saz cease Me Near Brantford, Ont........ April.25: eae Fell into well and drowned. 
deamaterd +). i. ade Chase River, B.C........... SP 30) eee eee Collision of auto with horse drawn wooden roller 
which he was driving. Died May 6. 
WAnMOer see ate Near Strathroy, Ont........ About 
; April 30 30 |Struck by lightning. 
HALIMCI ce ote e ee eee Near Wardsville, Ont....... About 
May 2 69 ipicred when he fell from load of hay. Died May 
MATIN ONE gee ess, sMeye Moee Taber; Altaseeseat set. ooc8 May 3 28 |Swept from his horse and drowned while herding 
cattle across swollen river. 
Farm hand............ Noung #Saskeeeenas. 6327. About 
May 3 26 |Crushed beneath land packer. 
Warmer 2 id ose La ebORy ee ee... dh ce May 5 56 | Kicked on head by horse. Died May 6. 
Fruit grower......:..5.. Woodville, N.S............. vs 6 43 |Crushed sucleys spraying outfit when his team ran 
away. ie ay 12. 
Farmer ./:3. S).c)a0) 2. | Prasenvilles Ontuwe. ...). 2.28 StU 7 | Saas ae Struck by lightning. 
Parmer: .0s66.8.. aad HAS peROE Io oo 8h About 
May 10 61 |Injured when his team ran away. Died June 12. 
Farmer................|Near Napanee, Ont......... May 12 71 |Fell from tractor and was run over. 
arm Oly. .inid7 oe a PO eCC HOAs cnet ss Sean awh?) Pde. ets Famed Pe attem 4 to ue his family from fire 
that destroyed his home. 
Lael isi Say rapt | end = “ baie oe ee eae e¢ + ee rat es ee from wagon when horses ran away. 
arMers& 320s. cn oe | Richmon a Ontacwe... << 1 ell from tractor. 
dened ug MEN E3054 ; eal pices a Bees Shs ee = 20 bs ie ae his oe Pg away. 
armer’s)son.. .. . i! Near Angus, Ont............ ares 2) angled by enraged bull. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Maryland, N.B........ a 24. 14 | Fell from roller. 
Barner ci 29 hes. Se Shee OTe Ot VER | {SRRRee. | Cave-in of ground around well from which they 
ase SOD ie A a Zephyrin de Courval,| “ 27 ]......... were removing cans of milk. 
ATMCS SOM. were Le NP Mi INS th ela Li | Me ial p< ea 
Barmihand.:.9. hesarits ee ae ee) oe eee 
Farmer ...|Near Brussels, Ont.......... Se OT 70 | Killed while blasting out stumps. 
Rancher ...|Near Medicine Hat, Alta....} “ 28 35 | Accidental discharge of rifle. 
Farmer Pee ee ERY ear Lauder, Manic? fee. TOL! | ceireta et Msn Horses bolted while hitching them to drill. 
Farmer. sseceescoeessss( Perkins’ Mills, Que.......... June 7 63 | Kicked by horse. Died July 9. 
Harmer’ s ison) ieee oe Near Tompkins, Sask....... se wal 0 16 | Fell beneath his tractor. 
POLMOP: A. 22 265-0., fs:  DORMONG, Ole: .. oo ee omeg4 | ily nena: Injured when his team{ cf colts"ran’away. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1930—Continued 




























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICUL” URE AND 
SrockRsisine—Conc. 
| enveianife) aoe a ae Near Waterloo, Que......... About 
June? LOO heres: Injured while blasting stones. 
Harm workers, os.43.2.- Ralston: Onteres ee men ces JUnew Qe. dene Tongue of roller broke and machine passed over 
im, 
poe BON saree SY a oh Hope, Ones Be ek - Z : : coe by ee while driving cows. 
ATINEr § BOM... 2 2 os ockyford, rei petW e ), Ope 2 ee ruc y lightning. 
Barm handees.s2eeer: ; Near Port Coquitlam, B.C..| “ 26 37 eer overined on him while operating it in 
3 itch. 
Logeinc— 
Moggers = 2ORer® Namakan River, Ont....... April al he ae See ae Drowned when team broke through ice. 
iBuckerss. i Dee Wheatley, ie) ae. ace 38 % 50 |Struck by falling snag. 
OCR CREE otic. AlbernisB:C. sate the. 4 21 |Crushed by rolling log. 
Toad eres. Mage, 4 ACG) Bi, PURINA bas tee 6 28 si from bridge while loading logs. Died June 
Logser Se ich ire cae Nese ed a - : He Slipped ne log. Died April 27. 
LOGE Cle ater eyes ote ear Port Haney, B.C...... ruck by falling tree. 
PAD OUTOR Se 5 cae Uh ei Diligent River, N.S......... hee 10 23 |Crushed under haulage drum. Died April 12. 
Werner. ..<teh ee, Queen's Co. INV eee peels 47 |Struck by log. Fractured skull. 
Haller s4eh oc ecie Sooke Lake, BiG... s4..4 ce > Nites B53 31 |Struck in abdomen by tree. 
WOR SOR meer eu NS Deép Bay, BCs 5.24 oe sy 19 23 |Crushed between logs. 
OOM IMAG. cae eee ee Cortez; Baya biG oer * 20 39 |Fell from boom and drowned. 
pee Seise A ee a aes BY gue Hat oe aD» Herd bates, RES Killed in logging accident. 
OL CEL at ee ae ee ear Notre Dame de Laus, 
1G. Scan eer ee wey 2 - 24 40 {Struck by falling tree. 
Hooktender........... Green Bay, BiG. ee ‘ 25 28 | Killed when main line broke. 
OSLO ary 4s sls re Near Westminster, B.C..... He ob de 28 ee 50 feet at camp. Broken back. Died June 
TOS PET A ee eee Portitvaneys BO. ee ‘eeeo9 25 Log, hit, tree erie: it to strike him on head 
while loading logs. 
NCOP POT. ene ee ee Eampriere, B (Cs: cna: About 
’ May 7 42 |Both legs broken in logging accident. 
REVEL GriVer ae eae Lisvali@oh Quer: hades x May 8 34 |Fell into river and drowned. 
oeeer Sn apni, ik peng ae ree nage eS Bersih eid Medaee g : Be, Bee cat ot with axe. Infection. Died May 18. 
OPPO ee, he ceieraigt cntis 2 ee (Sa Diving Oh Cbd Agr cytbns & Pie aad a truc y snag. 
Habourers... asec ee Mile 80, T.N.O. Rly., Ont..| “ ye) ae ee While erecting jammer it fell and crushed him. 
DSO sie ss eae si Homettakerb Ce) eee ye KD) 24 |Struck on head by skyline while loading car. 
ROI CLINVGE sac. seyt2 Sees Isang Valle, Ont... a ee Fe TL 37 Bont capeited while clearing log jam and he was 
rowned. 
IOP Cer ese eee Sturgeon River, Ont........ te pani by 31 |Crushed by rolling logs released from skidway. 
HOP SCT Ae ae te Near Stoneham, Que........ 4 214 24 |Crushed under falling tree. 
Eesdioader.: 0. te Near Duncan? BiCs 4... ar Pld 25 |Struck by block when spar tree broke. 
IRIVEX OLIVER. asic. om cet Near Cochrane, Ont......... About : 
Nayar lok aie testa ties > ee he his boat was swamped after 
reaking up log jam. 
Mogren aa eter oe etn Lake Cowichan, B.C........ About 
. ; : : May 17 45 |Struck by falling snag. ; ; 
RGIVeLACriuvier ae ce ts. Aumimins, Ont. eee May 19 32 Cokes while crossing river in canoe above 
5 rapids. 
icles Berea con se . ear oh cs Scie a ac + a . Split i ace rnin logjam. Died May 23. 
CEES a eae ere ear North Vancouver, B.C.| May og rolled over him. 
oreman ys. 9:c0 eeee Nipissing River, Ont........ Tale 40 |Injured while blasting log jam. 
voreer Dy Seen ee oan oe INES et coe ‘ es G pe By Sa Baad 
OAGEE Sl eee re eld Daye Ob Ont eey ae ae ell off duplex yarder. 
OP ZEr cc ew ey 1 ose Oe Queen Charlotte Islands, eno 24 | Killed in logging accident. 
J Ra wer oie bs igo) we aR Montreal RIVehos so ab capes ee 30 17 |Drowned when pointer in which they were shoot- 
River driver gern tle od 18 ing rapids struck a rock and capsized. 
re pe eee al Silver Centres Once woos a O35 bl Rae cee Drowned while working on log drive. 
IVeCCihvVel ot, ae 
IULVerOTIVer. iss sh Grassy River.Ont- koe... About 
June 2 32 |Drowned when his canoe was swept over falls. 
DOSE aos in vn e,-,1 > oe OCL WIS Eis ow 8 Og hod ne June 3 29 {Struck on head by falling snag. 
UV CELOMVOn? .. 2 san. Kapuskasing, Ont........... yee 26 |Fell into river and drowned. ; 
HNDOULCL ys see ee Mile 71, Ruel Sub., Ont..... Saeey 35 |Fell into water and drowned while moving house 
boat. 
OP Sera ry, os a eae Ocean Falls; BiC@s.- A. se + ok0 33 |Crushed by log. Died June 14. 
Togeer 5 1a e RE 8 a bees Jou Cae ae See eae : 11 29 Ae Aer boom and drowned. 
SDOULOM sis. ae ah TOWAY PEO cco. orb acd oe 15 26 rowned. 
Hook tender........... Jordan River, bere es oe. Jeli) 22 |Struck by rolling log. ; 
GORE Clie ct etek eae Hanisay Arm; BiG. :s.). |... Pe 24 |Caught by log when signal wire broke. 
LOLCers ces ee Seymour Inlet, B.C......... ei 35 |Fell into water and drowned when struck by 
snag. 
ESUCKEI er sas Cee Cees Quatsino Sound, B.C........ oe As 62 {Injured in logging accident. 
Chokerman:......4..«.-|Port Albernt, B/G'M ..1..... = 20 25 |Struck on head by sapling. 
NGOP COR Stee cho ee @edar Creek Onto)... 205: $20 25 |Fell from log and drowned. ‘ 
RIVED Oriyeri a 05. fee Devil River, Que........... ¢ 20 22 |Slipped between two logs and drowned while 
clearing jam. 
EOCSCL Se Lote ee advamithsCos...c.' Gale E23 24 | Killed in logging accident. 
Over. otk ae Near Wood fibre, B.C........ Sno i bs rene) 
NO 224 | 5. cee ee truck by falling tree. 
Chokerman cet Theodosia Arm, B.C........ June 25 25 |Struck by haulback line. 
Raver driver-..<.. 55. <a Near Quebec, Que.......... “45425 15 |Fell into river and drowned. 
BOGE eet Wettle River, bic, &.. 6 <u... About 


JUNE LS asacseee wa Drowned while on log drive. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1930—Continued 





























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
FisHING aNp TRAPPING— 
TPAD Der ew teen ee Near Sharbot Lake, Ont....} April 1 16 | Wounded when his gun accidentally discharged. 
Wrap pervect ts! Geet oe 
rapper ©. aot uee. «|| Peace River vAllia ee cece fn. IS OY Re sag ea rell through ice and drowned. 
ANGE ENG) ote) eae ee eh ek | 
SP rAppelet. 2 cee Near Ingersoll, Ont......... 2 25 |ell into river and drowned. 
BAD PCTonnah ee eee Seine River, .Ont-asceen ae. . About 
A DELI |Site ye Drowned. 
Hishermiang i752. ont) | OReSter. mNe Saat eee hata May 3 63 |Drowned while tending lobster traps. 
Hisherman.:....:.......4| Near rucwashwNwesce | * 7 | About 
29 |Drowned when his boat struck reef and capsized. 
Fisherman.............]Near Lunenburg, N.S....... Te 10 29 |Drowned while hauling lobster traps. 
Fisherman... Near SandtordswNesSuecmee 5.)  ““l « 14 15 |Fell overboard and drowned while setting lobster 
traps. 
Hishermannnda ated) buntleditake Sacks ge oo iAbout.  |s.0.)26 28 Drowned when his boat capsized while drawing 
May 27 in nets. 
Pishenmans sinh. oes easerebovien eee eine ee Mae? 7 te oe ee Fell from canoe while examining fish nets and 
drowned. 
Mintna Non-FrERRous 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Mine Rigiencsceie aaebsen Near The Pas, Man.........} April 1 5 |#ell down shaft. 
I rho a5 Cat Ne aS Schumacher, Ont............ 2 3 39 |Silicosis. Laid off April 2, 1926. 
Shaftman......ede.4| Markland Jake, ,Ontet ae... 3 g 24 |Struck by falling rock. Died April 25. 
LGN S aan eee, Retort aS Red. Lake, Ont...... Sh aed 20 |Fell from shaft cage. 
imberman: ee 5 .2e Michel BC ese Je gi}; 49 |Injured by falling rock. Died April 30. 
eerie. ee Kimberley wea eee a... ad ST 28 |Crushed by falling rock. 
IMiniGrerueteratncnsn ant Porcupine; Ont,eg ab... .. About 
May 3 2¢(|#ell down chute. 
IMC Ty pete in as cents Sn ‘Timmons, .Ontu.t. eater fs . . May 5 37 rei between two electric locomotives. Died 
May 5. 
Mucker). it. « aitaalschumacher, Ontnsatee..-.. s 7 28 {Struck by falling rock. 
Manager.... .|Near Beaverdell, B.C.......} “ i) 45 |Struck on head by orecar. Died during operation. 
MING bei fs a8. 48 Britannia Beach, B.C...... ee 10 31 |Injured by explosion in mine. 
IMG eg en ts at \|Copper Mountain, B.C...... eal G 31{|Carbon monoxide poisoning. 
MUG arate oe sa. ii 31) 
iGO Reeds neti ets Brood Ont aa, peewaeeek ....: ail By 23 |Crushed by fall of earth. 
LM Teh eee Be ae On EroodtOntin dns. Ae... SP ed 26 |Carbon monoxide poisoning in mine. 
SGA Ola aah er A Timmins Cnt. ae ge Se as 56 |Struck by falling rock. Died May 24. 
Shatt miners avs wae Bitton; Man eereieet so: .. ey 28 |Struck by descending coaster balance in shaft and 
fell 650 feet. 
NT e yee Bs alata Se ces a schumacher,;Ont.cwk.-.-... SS ned ii 49 |Silicosis. Laid off Sept. 1, 1928. 
Shaftman... | horkland lake: .Ont-.)......| June. 7 34 |Spillage from hoisting bucket fell on him while 
working in winze. Died June 13. 
Mucker Pe ooce Oe oe ae June 7 24{| Asphyxiation from gas. 
Mucker eit 24 
IMIIORS ose tyc cane tie Coppers ite Ontmaney 0... Ge & sll 27 |Crushed by falling rock. 
Coal Mining— 
MANO e tie antna eee New Waterford, N.S April 7 48 |Crushed by fall of rock. Died April 26. 
Painter GlaceiGay, NES. ree. akc. St ael | 49 |Crushed between fan blade and casing. 
Miteriie accke oi 6. Cadomin,-Alta-4..60uh.. 20h... Sond 43 |Injured in mine shaft. 
Manager of peat com-|Surrey, B.C................. May 2 35 |Chest pierced by shaft. Died May 6. 
pany 
VEST OTe cre gr eke oe oe Nanaimo: B.C qe. 4 see oe 26 40 |Injured by fall of rock. Infection. Died May 30. 
Man Cree tke ae Ree Glace Bay BNeo motte col. ts0 23 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
WEIN eRe ere eee New Waterford, N.S........ GDC Oh | ok ee Struck by fall of stone, Died June 5. 
RoOpemiGen., 5.65.55 46 BellevuewAlita- os oh box: <T. 20 21 {Slipped from bumper of coal car while uncoupling 
rope from trip. Died June 21. 
NIC Ker ree era NANAIMO S.C. eeeeeEss Be. eS 34 |Crushed under falling post. 
Manone chet a een Cumberland, BiG...) 0 .. About ° 
June 30 34 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, 
N.€.8.— 
Oil well worker..... Near Calgary, Alta......... April 12 44 |xplosion of gas stove. 
MAN GY etch cates Veer Thetford Mines, Que........ May 6 40 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
Carjloader.: jos. tec Thetford Mines, Que........ eT AA 32 Strick by flying piece of loading machine when 
it broke. 
Manenie-.ca ea eke Thetford Mines, Que........ “Ted 28 |Slipped and fell down shaft while cleaning rub- 
bish from pit. 
Structural Materials— 
Engine driver....... Waterford Ontea. at. ct. oe. June 7 23 |Crushed by swinging crane. 
Sand pit worker..... Mountain Grove, Ont........] “ 14 | About 
22 |Buried by cave-in at sand pit. Died June 15. 
Gravel pit worker...|East Calgary, Alta.......... SF gi 30 |Struck by scoop of gravel crusher. 
Gravel pit worker...|Louisburg, N.S............. 4 ed 55 |Struck by tree stump when wall of gravel pit 








caved in. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
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Trade or Industry Locality 





ManvuracrurRiInc— 
Vegetale foods, drink, 
and tobacco— 

Bakeri we gree te 









Brantiord,.Onte eee pe - 


Worker in cereal plant|London, Ont................ 
Worker in bakery....|Montreal, Que.............. 
Carpenter with pack-|Stratford, Ont.............. 
ers. 
Millwaiehtatican-. |Ladnerss©. 1.) seen oe 
nery. 
Animal Foods— 
Watchman at can- 
nery. 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
EMGINGEY 6k eo cod ek 


Mal workers: sas a, 
Aad) “worker. noc f..02 


Hayspont,,br@s.2c8 «b+. 


DollartonsGtc ea. - 
Port Greville, N.S.......... 


Mill worker........ } 
Mill worker........ | 
Mill worker........ \jBaker Brook, N.B.......... 
Nile workers as | 


Mill worker. 4.5... } 

iplonerteeder tee | anCOlVel abs. anne 

Worker at lumber|Bartonville................. 
mil ue. 

SW ebaraynn satin aerts FISCOUTC ROUGH «ec dock aah: 

VATU ANNE yas og ie Pcus 4 Balmouthe Nc. chet ae 

Lumberman......... KanrMnOun On tereepis seers 


Wood products— 
Foreman at furniture 
factory. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products. 
Miullisworker. ser... acu. 
Paper packer........ 
Tron, steel and _ pro- 
ducts— 
Worker 
plant. 
Worker in blast fur- 
nace. 
Watchman with 
spray mfg. Co. 
Engineer at  wire|Hamilton, Ont.............. 


factory. 
ractors driver. iniWindsor, Ont. 5..5c md: aa: -- 
SVGney Niet nee keen oe 


Fort William, Ont........... 
POLL PAT oOUrEO nts. pase 
at furnace|Port Colborne, Ont......... 
SVGHCy. IN Ose ates eee 
WindsornOnt-- rae 


motor plant. 
Steel worker......... 


Steel worker......... 
Machinist’s helper... 
eS DOUrer= cen 


Lachine vQues-. yw ee 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 


plant. 
Welder with electro- 


plating co. 
Worker in aluminum|Arvida, Que................ 
factory. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 


Stonecutter at monu- 
ment works. 


Worker at gas works.|Toronto, Ont................ 

Labourer in cement|Lakefield, Ont.............. 
plant. 

Chemical and_ allied 

products— 

Worker in explosive|Beloeil, Que............... 
factory. . 

Worker™ in’ explosives nose cere tein ooh ee one 
factor 


plant. 


St. Thomas de Caxton, Que. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... 
Welland tOntse eee wero 











Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ATOR Va lee. Bs ws. Mangled when caught in bread mixing machine. 
Died April 14. 
May 15 49 |Fell beneath freight car and was run over during 
switching operations. 
© (ew BE 37 |Fell into tank of boiling water. 
mer fi 65 |Fell off platform while adjusting pulley. Died 
June 12. 
Ser oS 42 |®ell from ladder. Died June 29. 
Wumer 8) oceetese ss: Drowned from boat during storm. 
April 9 50 |Crushed by fly-wheel when it rolled from its 
position. 
2 al 5) 22 |Caught in hauling chain. 
4 19 53 |Fell on circular saw. 
41 
31{/|Drowned when their boat capsized when it struck 
May 4 37\| against piling holding boom logs. 
4 vane Ea: 34 Caught in belt and dragged into pulley. 
June 4 64 oe when pile of lumber fell on him. Died 
une 5. 
% Coleen ens Fell on carriage and cut by saw. 
ee re: 21 |Drowned while working on boom of logs. 
4 Died 50 |Struck by plank which flew off circular saw. 
Died June 15. 
ee 20) 50 |Skull crushed by rolling log. 
May 18 47 |Caught in conveyor belt. 
June 7 32 |Fell 20 ft. to concrete floor. Fractured skull. 
April 2 28 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 
Ss ial 60 |Collapsed while at work. 
oS Lee 78 |Fell from bin and broke his neck. Died May 5. 
1 i ae. 4|| Aaa Heavy steel drum fell on him. 
May 9 31 |Crushed between truck and freight car. 
i gen 42 |Struck by piece of steel which fell from pulley. 
Fractured skull. 
So DORM Rested Run over by engine. Died May 21. 
98 17 |Caught in revol ving belt. ; 
Se 831000 oars oe ae Crushed while closing mould. Died June 3. 
June 27 24 {Struck by heavy piece of steel. 
April 8 38 |Struck by piece from emery wheel when it broke. 
Died April 9. ; ; , 
“9 8 35 |Electrocuted when he pulled live wire switch 
by mistake. ; 
June 2 43 |Burned in fire that destroyed plant. Died June 
14. 
Ye ae: 25 | Retaining wall fell on him. 
April 13 53 |Stoneworker’s phthisis. Laid off Oct. 28, 1928 . 
About . 
April 24 72 |Crushed under freight elevator. 
May 24 21 |Electrocuted while changing brake band. 
April 8 38)|Explosion in mixing works. Second man died 
April 9. 
% 8 27 
« 9 48 |Got piece of steel wool in finger. Blood poisoning. 
Died April 27. 
bee faethe Struck by train while crossing tracks from plant. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1930—Continued 








Cause of Fatality 


—_——$_—_———q— | ——_—\> qq 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and __ struc- 
tures— 
WER DOULCEs. 58-22 Montreal; Que: 44.... 0... April 4 
LEE ovesiiee) PRIA, le Se Balmy Beach, Ont.......... s 
Builder. csi ces... pee Min 160 OME cess cab s5s Z 8 
Bricklayer........... MontrealaQtece.> aee-back<. se 8 
Labourer............ Hamilton iOnteesaasee ceo: co 14 
Electrician......... Ottawa sOnta cscs. tem « “29 
Labourer... es. cee Prescott, Ontie. 0.0 cte oes: May 5 
Pabourer)..<c..0.ca 008 Prescott; Onto her csb-oue ss ¥ 5 
EGNZINCET 3. cee/syets'> areicee Windsor. Ontincny oc6ek..6) “ 8 
Babouret.o.c.0s- he: ‘orontoy Ontiacc.c es ce cece ce 
ay 12 
Roofer’s helper...... Mount Dennis, Ont.......... Seals 
Helper on derrick....|Toronto, Ont................- Feds 
Wa bOureriss cassie 4 Burlington; Ont-tessccck tae. bd met bis 
Carpenteras.b ose SYGNOY:; wNcOasstncce aces «s be a 5} 
Mabourer. soe esas sc Montreal Que scones. oe 3's 3 id 
WADOULER hc acces Montreal, Que............... Jd Neuer 4k 
WR DOULET ictoys oielamsele one QOucbec Quem se caeel..oc: « ; sis te | 
Painter 14: tdah venet «- Near St. Eustache, Que..... “st 26 { 
RPAMLER Ne sae ta eee 
Wabourel,..<csen ee ‘Loronto, Onts, mates: cess (ime, 28 
EQ DOUrer Sas sac cess ots WandsornOntiacmiaytesi--ceke « « Sf) ead 
Carpenter........... TorontopvOntacaacsees shes oe ak ie pt 
une 
a bOurer vccaccee ee Loronto; Ontecaeme us ae soe .s< June 8 
Plgmber.ic acess cee Owen Sound, Ont........... Se 10 
RVeltenon ene eet Montreal, Que............... vd Lite b 
Labourer « siais se PORORIARVAVA lia ween te, ara, . “erg 16 
Mechanierpee s . sen McCrimmon, Ont.......... ag ps7 
SAW.VEP acs osaien scesoae Winnipeg, Man.............. ee 25 
Pabourer s.6 sco Lalelete Quercuseaeeki. sees. <P 26 
Workerr.<cis: nice. eer High Walis;Quesccs......... ie 26 
Na bourer....ccee+ ace Port Colborne, Ont......... aire, 
Railway— 
Muacker ices 4.cc8 <r IPFOCtOF,.B: Cu ass: Bete oe oc April 26 
Worker with survey|Near Acme, Alta........... May 20 
party. 
Building foreman....| Near Breckenridge, Que..... bag a3) 
abourers..cc6 cesses Young, Saskea wee scgerse ss June 26 
Shipbuilding— 
Caulker at shipyard.|Kelowna, B.C.............. May 8 
Highway and bridge— 
Tractor driver.......|Restigouche Co., N.B.......| April 4 
Wabourerse is scene Willowdale, Ont............. of 
Worker on highway..|Grafton, N.B............... ‘ine (28 
Bridge foreman..... | 
Bridge worker...... Stoney Creek, B.C.......... May 5 
Labourer.....:.5... J 
Labourer. .i..ce6hs Sa 
Wag bourers:. 2 ose Toronto nOnt diet senses bes is ie ai 
Worker on _ bridge|Near St. Jerome, Que....... “ if 
construction. 
Tractor driver....... Near Pembroke, Ont....... < 
Labourer. vc {si 2... Montreal, Que sisircncte. 0. <.s June 6 
Road worker........ Near Arrowhead, B.C...... of 7 
Gravel checker...... Near Regina, Sask.......... ie eek 
Truck driver........ Hills Siding, B.C........... 26 
EabOurers ciec.eiues Near Mildmay, Ont......... Sor 30 
Miscellaneous— 
Worker on sewer con-|Saskatoon, Sask............ April 2 
struction 
Labourer on sewer |Sudbury, Ont............... 3 
construction. 
Worker on canal con-| Near Merritton, Ont.........}| “ 3 
struction. 
Worker on telephone |Calgary, Alta................| “ 12 


line construction. 


CO i 


cece eerres 


33 
45 


About 27 


Fell from scaffold. Died April 12. 

Crushed beneath wall when it fell on him. 

Wall fell on him while demolishing house. 
Scaffold on which he was working collapsed. 
socio off scaffold when derrick boom fell on 


im. 

Fell from building. Died Apri! 30. 

Fell into sand hopper and smothered. 

Fell from scow and drowned. 

Fell from roof of cement house fractured skull. 
Died May 17. 


Crushed under wall when it was blown down. 

Fell from roof when gravel wheelbarrow slipped. 
on scaffold. Broken back. Died May 19. 

Electrocuted when derrick cable came in contact. 
with high tension wire. 

Stepped on nail while loading lumber ; infection. 
Died June 2. 

Fell 40 ft. from roof. 

Fell from scaffold. Died May 19. 

Injured by explosion in storage room. 

Crushed in mixer when he fell in while oiling it. 

Drowned from canoe. 


Struck by falling pipe while demolishing church. 
Died June 3. 

Crushed by falling wall while wrecking building.. 
Died June 2. 


Fell into water pneumonia. Died June 9. 
Struck on head by talling iron pipe. 
Caught in shafting while repairing pipe. 
Fell eight storeys when board gave way. 
Fell 40 ft. to basement. Died June 17. 
Struck by swinging boom. Died June 24. 
Electrocuted when he slipped and grabbedi 
switch. 
Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
Fell 20 ft. from scaffold. 
Fell from ladder. Died June 29. 


Killed by falling rock. 
Railway speeder on which he was riding toppled’ 
over bridge. Died May 21. 
Struck by train. 
Gravel train on which he was riding was derailed: 
at switch. 


Drowned while launching boat. 


Crushed against wall by tractors. 

Crushed under gravel box while dumping load of 
gravel. 

Crushed under large rock which he was removing: 
from road. 


56\|Fell 100 ft. when bench on which they were: 


25 


ed 


cee error es 


ry 


ee ed 


working collapsed while dismantling bridge. 


Collapsed from heat. 
Pree from row-boat when it was swept over- 
am. 

Collision of train with tractor, at level crossing. 

Fell from bridge and drowned. 

Buried under cave-in of gravel. 

Struck by truck. 

Thrown from truck when it went off road, frac- 
tured skull. 

Fell under cement mixer and struck by shovel. 


Crushed by cave-in of sewer. 
Plank fell on him while planking ditch. Died. 


April 13. 
Fell 40 feet from ladder. Died April 4. 


Fell from truck load of poles, fractured skull.. 
Died April 14. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConsTRUCTION—Con. 
Miscellan ous—Con. 
ea e sewers | Loronto. Ontaee ae ane Ap iL 23 51 |Crushed under cave-in of clay. 
construction. 
WV EMMOTINGE <0) 0%). Near Lipton, Sask.......... Ries 12 OB Lathes on A Overcome by flow of natural gas in well. 
ne ge = telephone| Near Walkerton, Ont........ Se MLO Lessee Mate te Drowned when punt upset while crossing river. 
ine construction. 
Worker on sewer {Toronto Ont: seer cone. Ls Ae Payee Buried by cave-in of sewer. 
construction. 
Epeeenier on power Seven Sisters Falls, Man....| May 21 64 | Injured when he fell from scaffold. Died June 16. 
evelopment. 
Labourer pe bbecra Brandon Nanees see eee ee eee June 16 36 |Crushed by cave-in of water main ditch. 
main construction. 
a hate an fn eke Near Georgeville, Que...... Smee 2A) SB. Premature explosion while blasting rock. 
ine construction. 
PCOOK Croce ees 45 
2 COOKCES tee crt 45, 18 
2 Hremene scot. ek 31, 35 
TeluInerene ee cas 37 
SWOT 5) emer: Seger 38 
1 powderman....... 23 
1 powderman helper;|St. Lawrence River, near | June 26 38 -| Explosion of dynamite on drill boat when it was 
O drillers... is. .<s0 Brockville, Ont. 25,36,30/| struck by lightning. 
22, 26, - 
25, 36,37 
2 blacksmiths...... 39, 26 
1 blacksmith helper 35 
9 labourers......... 26,39, 36 
28, 18,27 
35, 28,30 
Boe oe line} Near Chilliwack, B.C....... S826 56 |Tree fell on him when knocked down by pole. 
construction. 
Wellkdinvert. ou. fa Nanaimo br cot ak coe 8 62 |Injured by delayed dynamite explosion. 
Worker on canal con-| Near Welland, Ont.......... <a 30 33 platy by tackle block when guy rope of derrick 
struction. roke. 
Electric light and power— 
INGA: ne nee ee Near Estevan, Sask......... April 6 26 | Drowned from boat when it upset in swollen 
waters. 
ghee with Govt.|Queenston, Ont.............. 5 9 40 eae when kerosene exploded from torch. Died 
ept. April 10. 
EME OTaI. eee ke Near Port Credit, Ont...... May 2 47 |Electrocuted while testing a line. 
eh ae on power |Montreal, Que............... a0 Ral ide pian ibe cieti while dusting cables and wa; 
plant. electrocuted. 
EMO MaNe te cet shes e Near Delta. Ont>. sete. ... o 20 12 34 |Electric burns while at work. Died June 17. 
MeMentanoen toe a wee MONEKEAT COUCs ms. easlesencyes tous ree at 38 |Electocuted whenhe fellagainst high voltage wire 
eS Anh ee. eee. Winnipes, Man's! in). June 16 27 |Electrocuted when he clutched high tension wire. 
Paineman. ss oc es coo Nantel, ‘Que’. 22.6) kee ose Sie Beal 31 |Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utinitres— 
Steam Railways— 
Carpenter esc. oe Baxter: Ont: sce see eee April 2 50 | Fell from car and was run over. 
Brakeman:.--.. ste, MCNOLE OMAN tree ctceod: fa 5. Steins ae 38 | Fell from car and run over by train. 
eee ME Ce Marts payin 1°06 Bees vi ae a peated eich: train hit a slide. 
Section labourer..... MiphideOnterrer eect as a: y 1 |Struck by train. 
Coalheavers:..2.---. Palmerston, Ont. . oc coe o: ek | 39 re thumb a anh lenis main rod on car. 
septicaemia. le pril 30. 
Air brake inspector. .|Montreal, Que............... 7 1d. 43 |Crushed between two trains. Died April 17. 
Bridge inspector..... Portsmouth Onten eas coeses ve 65 |Strangulation hernia while at work. Died May 
21. 
Sectionman.......... Near Acme, Alta........... - *. 17 45 |Skull crushed when he tell from hand-car and was 
run Gver. 
prin yan. s vs. cee ~ ear Soe ae BiCe er ¥ ie A GS a Killed ge train ran into rock slide. 
Railway policeman..} Vancouver, B.C............. 3 1 45 |Struck by locomotive. 
Secticn foreman..... Near Elmwood, Ont........ + 28 59 |Injured when motor car left track. Died May 24 
Sell aie Fs Shatin te SES, Bae ae S #829 46 | Run oes by section car when he fell off it. 
ectionman.......... bes, TUOSe QU eet Ot ete. cczs * S129 37 |Struck by train. 
=o aereoner Protest Soke ee nas iki eae + e 28 Stake ae box car while it was being shunted. 
AVOULET Ao. oe. case ecillewaet; B.Cs. a. 05.25 ay 50 |Struck by train. 
Roundhouse worker. |Sarnia, Ont................. 4 3 41 |Struck by engine. 
— watchman at |Port MeNicoll, Ont......... rg 3 62 |Fell from bridge and drowned. 
bridge. ° 
Sectionman.......... New Hamburg, Ont........ a 4 38 |Struck by train. ‘ 4 
NISRA T DTA eispets csc. ees CartiersOntr messes May 6 35 {Struck by van. Fractured spine. Died May 8. 
WRDOUTOE scot... es = TOLrOnton Onutseteees te ee. 1 aide! Be 58 | Ran stig 3 = aia ee a picking up scrap- 
wood. ied June 12. 
Switchman.......... MOrOncOne ites ane acne eae BE i) 49 |Crushed between two cars while making a coup- 
ing. 
‘rainman.... dsceden KonacieCreek" b.C::.2%....| * 18 28 | Killed when he jumped from train. ; 
Porters Pere Hamilton; Ont oes cete c.g ctss's 20 58 do geeks steps of refrigerator car, injuring spine. 
ied June 18. 
PRAIMNTAM Ce sce Darlington, Ont............. ; woe 39 |Fell under engine and was run over. _ 
IBTaAkeMman: foes... : “ie pean FS gk Ont: + ; _ - < parcel between two cars while coupling same. 
Sectionman.......... ear’ Kenora One. ..4¢ <5 0631s une 6 |Struck by train. 
Sanitary excavator.. Glen Tay, Ont.............. - Sr) paareaees Struck by train. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 

Poueuic Utiniries—Con 

Steam Ratlways—Con. 
Boilermaker. ........ Strattords Onteeencckti ne 
RANT ANS as gate oh ons otonee HanniltonsOng sae on 5 
Carnangye. cin 2ck Moose Jaw, Sask............ 
a DOUTEIeYS:. «52 cee StepAnnels; Oueiantts. ccs. 
Sectionman......... Near i raceysNes.s seen 
Sectionman......... 
Sectionman.......... PorseArthursOntae ea. 
Bngineeriee, cncenups: } Near Capreol, Ont.......... 
PUTeManer, on.csie16 asus 


Water Trans portation— 


Carpenter on ship....;Quebec, Que................ 
Salone e, Seer Soulanges Canal, Que........ 
Deck hand 24,4052" Hanoilton, Ontssssceeeae-e 


Worker on towboat.. 


Near Quebec, Que.......... 
Worker on towboat.. 


Labourer unloading |Montreal Que............... 
coal. 

Deeleshand jjaccieucs.: Owen Sound, Ont........... 
Deekshand::.i-3icu. Near Cornwall, Ont......... 
Déckshand., ...:.6000 

Weber sh tic dees Fort William, Ont........... 
Longshoreman.......|Port Arthur, Ont............ 
Wleetrician. .. os eesb 

Electrician......... Thorold, Onty..cac cde ie 
Bileeiiciank, Sueur 

Weck bossa Vancouver, B.C.. Sys 
ébourerse.: arian Near Three Rivers, Que. ae 


Air Transportation— 


Pilot with Airways |Lake Seseganaga, Ont....... 


Co. 
Local Transportation— 
Trecho dniver syfovwinsc Montreal:.Queix. cast. iss. 
rack drivers: ..ae8 Montren|, Quest ek. << 
Trike Arivers txpsle.cte Wanieam, Sask eraaaek see «ss 
Cartermctet. ....nincvoug | MontrealQuesanqaets doe on: 


St..Constant, Que.ss:.s.... 


IE CLD CT ek dtc 
Tearnster .he.cs. sees Montrealy @ue:ts.cisceins. +o 
AO OULSI A. Peewee oe Bdmonton Altay cae. 
Meanister.snnaee ee Haileybury ,Ontsick > i... 
Trock drivereeeces St. Marie de Manoir, Que.... 
Druck riversa.42% StrArsene, Oucwares ae. : . 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
ANON AN meeyspte ctx axta aks Dartmouth wNessasce «dee. .- 
Lineman); 4 pnsek fled Carp Ont Anos tent. ae =: 
inenian Herercsten +c Montreal, (Ques iaseacbis ssc 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Salesmanie rd, sc.cbnporei Moreland, Sask............. 
Salesman with wire|Near Port Hope, Ont....... 
works co. 
Retail— 
Driver for ice co..... TEorontoyOntirtres di. tess « 


Driver of bread |Montreal, Que............... 
wagon. 

Truck driver 
dairy co. 

Lightning rod erector|Port Credit, Ont............ 


for| North Vancouver, B.C...... 


Truck driver . for|Montreal, Que............... 


coal co. 
Cattle buyer......... Near Renfrew, Ont......... 
Worker with ice co..|Hudson, Que................ 
Worker with iron|Montreal, Que............... 

ealer. 
Worker at  filling]/Montreal, Que............... 


station. 


Date 


“c 14 


May 9 


About 
May 15 
About 
June 4 
June 16 


April 22 


May 17 
June 10 


About 
May 15 
June 19 


fo 


Age 


RS Fell when guard chain ‘broke. 


Ae: Injured by fall at ice plant. 


Cause of Fatality 





50 glee eye plug from boiler blew out. Died 
une 7. 

45 |Struck by mechanical shaker bar. 

48 |Crushed between two cars. 

30 {Struck by train. 

Hy Collision of train with speeder on which they 

61/| were riding. 

40 |Run over by train. 


eee } Burned when their engine wes derailed owing to 


swollen waters. One died June 28, the other on 


the 29th. 


55 |Slipped and fell off gangway, fracturing skull. 

23 |Drowned while crossing to ship. 

Fractured skull. 
Died June 5. 

He Asphyxiated by fumes from gasoline motors. 


59 |Crushed under moving crane. 


54 |Fell down hatchway. 
+ Fell from landing boom and drowned in canal. 
6 


25 |Itun over by train. 
27 |Fell overboard from barge and drowned. 
9 


26 Electrocuted when metal ladder which they were 
27)| raising touched high tension wire. 
19 | ell into hold of ship. 


30 |Skull crushed while unloading logs from boat. 


eae Crashed into lake and drowned owing to dense 


smoke clouds. 
32 Br crashed through viaduct railing and fell 45 
eet. 
Died April 12. 


25 |Crushed between two trucks. 
60 |Thrown against wind-shield when his truck skid- 
d 


ed. 

38 |Injured by gas explosion in house from which he 
was removing furniture. Died April 20. 

Collision of train with their truck. 

1 

33 |Collision of auto with his wagon. Fractured sku}1 
Died May 1. 

18 |Crushed under rolling telephone poles while un- 
loading them from flat car. 

53 |Team took fright and threw him under wagon to 
which he was hitching them. 


25 Injured when tire burst. 
33 |Collision of train with his truck. 


23 got k by flying rock from blast. Fractured 


53 |Stunned by lightning poy and fell 30 ft. from pole. 
49 |Fell from telegraph pole. 


35 |Collision of train with his auto. 
35 |Auto collision. 


56 Panes while packing ice in refrigerator. Died 
April 9. 

20 Collision of street car with his wagon. Died 
April 27. 


29 |Injured when truck overturned. Died May 9. 


53 |Fell from roof while connecting rod to chimney. 
Died April 24. 
37 {Struck by lightning. 


86 |Injured when his horse ran away. Died May 6. 

Died May 13. 

20 epsned under steel beam while loading it on 
truc 

21 |Burned from explosion of oil tank. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Civic labourer....... Winnipeg, Man.............. April 6 54 |Struck by auto. 
Liquor control board|Minto, N.B................. 2 7 39 |Crushed by falling chimney after fire. 
manager. 
Fire alarm superin-|Ottawa, Ont................ ss 9 42 |Fell when telephone pole on which he was working 
tendent. broke. Died April 10. 
ire manesece. note Halifax,vN-S este are acer About 
PCT Gi ce Rano cascis Fell from ladder fracturing skull. Died April 24. 
AD OUTER ech coer pe: Winnipeg, Man............0... April 16 54 |Struck by auto. 
County police ser-|Near Toronto, Ont..........) “ 17 ]|.......... Killed in auto crash. 
geant. 
(Ricem aherensr ta Vancouver, B°C..... seen ape La 37 |Fell 30 ft. from ladder during fire drill. 
TPowimiclerk...5..55. se: Alberni 1B. C5. seem dere 23 48 |Shot in vault. 
Town labourer....... SEIUE Oya NGS ye a eee ee so 29 65 ee of auto with truck on which he was 
riding. 
Gov’t labourer...... iRickerineOntqeeeee sae eee May 2 30 |Strained while lifting timber. Died May 12. 
Hue man) Cae | ql QUCDEC, QUO 4.,.,..5 Geet ue, ae pele 64 | Knocked down by horse—fractured skull. 
Fire station captain||Ottawa, Ont................ & 19/ 55\| Fell with collapsing wall and buried in fragments 
Aibhdeyootshiene a. eee ee f \ 37f| of building during fire. 
Labourer with Gov’t/One Sided Lake, Ont........| “ 26 24 |Drowned from canoe. 
dept. 24 
Street worker....... Montreal. Qitc eae eee June 3 34 |Collapsed from heat. 
Rireciehter... se Cedar Lake, Onts-..4..-s5. ae ll. | eee. Drowned when canoe capsized in choppy water. 
Labourer with Gov’t|Woodstock, Ont............. 20 24 |Crushed under oil breaker tank when it over- 
ept. balanced while unloading it. 
Recreational— 
Parachute jumper.../Toronto, Ont................ May 20 22 |Fell from plane. 
Circus employee.....|Longueuil, Que.............. June 27 28 |Electrocuted while working at electric lights. 
Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning— 
Worker with cleaners|Hamilton, Ont.............. May 27 17 | Burns from ignition of gasoline. Died June 4. 
Custom and repair— 
Aerial erecter........|Montreal, Que............... April 7 38 |Fell from roof of house. 
Motor mechanic..... Make: Ontario; Ont®s. 4.0008 May 30 19 | Drowned from motor boat. 
Blacksmith. a...h... AT Lon SNe 4.4 ch About 
June 19 45 |Struck in eye by piece of lath. Died June 25. 
Personal and domestic— 
Workiman.: fhe: Ottawar Ont. eae J, ae: May 16 40 |Pinned under limb of tree which he was felling. 
Professional — establish- 
ments— 
Hospital employee...|Quebec, Que................ June 14 23 |Fell from ladder fracturing skull. 


a ee Be 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1930 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loaeing— 
Dabourer ie. .o-.es.sa 5 Albert: ComeNe Bites. o. Feb. 24 51 |Fell from tree. Pereitonitis. 
ea bounerarne. css IgnaceOnt... 4. 688. 2e 2 Mar. 13 44 |Slipped and fell on icy logging road. Fractured 


thigh. Died May 22. 
Mininc, Non-Frerrovus 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 


Coal mining— 


Engineer. ©... 7... .. Michel B.. Ctra. Jan. 11 26 |Forehead struck stop block. Died May 9. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles and clothing— ; 
Hosiery turner at|Hamilton, Ont.............. Mar 26 16 |Fell from stool injuring knee. Died April 25. 
factory. 


Saw and planing mill 


products— 
Wabourer’os. ste Carleton CoN 2B Lee eee, Feb. 4 25 |Cut by saw. Hemorrhage. : ; ; 
Filer in shingle mill.|North Vancouver, B.C......| Mar. 14 73 |Cut finger on saw. Septicemia. Died April 1. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1930—Ooncluded 


Trade or Industry Locality 


Date 





Age Cause of Fatality 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTmirms— 


Steam railways— 
Prainmanyee os esses Chalk River-Ont. a8 2.5-. 
Kort Hrie, Ontt.ee nies. «. 
Riviere du Loup, Que....... 
Street and electric rail- 
ways— 


Carpenters..vi saa Vancouver, B.C............. 


Water transportation— 
Dongshoreman:.... 4. .|ote sonny Neb oee sere ores. 


Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
Tinemank powers .|Bridgewater, N.S........... 


TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Salesman. teeters 


SERVICE— 
Personal and domestic— 


Messenger........... Vancouver, BiOe ices cecas 


. 25 


21 


18 


coed) 





Fell from ear, fracturing spine. Died June 24. 
Fell between engine and caboose and was run over. 
Fell between wing plow and van and was run over. 


Crushed under piece of counter when it fell from 
hoisting sling. 


47 |Fell into hold of ship. 





23 |Fell from telephone pole. Fractured skull. 


34 |Fractured skull. Meningitis. 


15 |Struck by auto. Died June 19. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING !929 





Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE AND 
STocKRAISING— 
Ranchers)... aru sane Near Mankota, Sask........ About 
Dec. 15 
LogcIngc— 
TOPCO ne ee eae ; oe Charlotte Islands,} June 
B.C. 
TORR Vier sc. oe cee Alzo; Lake. B.C -\aectit- pits «:c Oct 2 
CE. DOLE OI ncieaoneraen Madawaska, Co., N.B...... Dec. 6 
LOS GOR is wa srs see Northumberland Co., N.B..| Dec. 19 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Highway and bridge— 
Roaduboss:n.. as cane Port Clements, B.C......... Aug. 15 
TRADE— 
Retail— 
Labourer with coal|Vancouver, B.C............. Nov. 12 
co. 


Age Cause of Fatality 


Perished in blizzard. 


Back broken when log rolled on him. Died April 
26, 1930. 

Lost control while driving jitney. Died Mar. 30, 
1930. 

Burned by gasoline explosion. 

Struck by train. Fractured skull. 


eC 


54 |Struck by falling tree. Died April 26, 1930. 


37 |Crushed by conveyor chain. Died June 1, 1930. 





Occupational Disease Bureau in New Jersey 


At the last annual meeting of the Inier- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, Mr. Charles R. 
Blunt, commissioner of Labour of New Jersey, 
stated that in New Jersey an occupational 
disease investigation bureau has been formed, 
consisting of a field director, medical director, 
expert chemical consultant, and a laboratory 
technician. Contacts are made with plants 
handling poisonous substances; physical 
examinations are made of the workmen em- 
ployed, and in this manner an effort is be-ng 
made to determine whether the enforcement 
of regulatory health measures by the Depart- 
ment of Labour is really furnishing adequate 


protection to workmen. “The industries of 
our State are being furnished with definite 
information of the physical condition of 
workers employed, so that plant managers 
may know whether their work is being per- 
formed with a reasonable degree of freedom 
from occupational health losses. JI am sure 
the time is ripe for pressing this kind of 
departmental service to its fullest extent and 
that, within the next few years, a very large 
percentage of all workers in the poison trades 
will be given adequate physical examinations 
with check-ups on health conditions that will 
stave off sickness due to the inhalation, in- 
gestion, or absorption of trade poisons.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Considerations affecting question of an 
employer’s negligence 


A saleslady in a store in British Columbia 
received injuries in the course of her duties 
while descending into a sub-basement, by 
falling through the supports to the handrail 
of the stairway to the floor about, eleven 
feet beneath. In an action against the em- 
ploying company for damages the jury found 
that negligence on the part of the company 
had been shown, and returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. On appeal, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court let the verdict stand. In the 
course of his judgment Chief Justice Morrison 
stated certain principles to be observed in 
considering the question of employers’ alleged 
negligence. 

“Where a thing is solely under the manage- 
ment of the defendant or his servants, and the 
accident is such as in the ordinary course of 
events does not happen to those having the 
management of such things and using proper 
care, the accident itself affords prima facie 
evidence of negligence.” 

“Volentt non fit injuria: This maxim is 
relied upon as one line of defence. In action 
of negligence it is a good defence that the 
plaintiff with full knowledge and appreciation 
of the risk of danger from the defendant’s 
negligence voluntarily accepted the risk and 
exposed himself to the danger. And it is a 
question of fact and not of law whether the 
plaintiff voluntarily incurred the risk, and the 
burden of proof is on the defendant. 

“Lorp Esher, M.R., stated the rule in Yar- 
mouth v. France (1888) :—‘ It seems to me to 
amount to this, that mere knowledge of 
the danger will not do; there must be an 
assent on the part of the workman to accept 
the risk with a full appreciation of its extent, 
to bring the workman within the maxim 
volenti non fit njuria. If so it is a question 
of fact.’ 

“ Postulating that there was negligence then 
the maxim does not mean that whenever a 
person knows there is a risk of being injured 
by another’s negligence whilst doing some- 
thing, he is incapable of recovering in an action 
if nevertheless he does the thing with knowl- 
edge of that risk. The line between cases 
where the rule is applicable and where not 
seems to be a transient one and often difficult 
to discern. 

“Tt is a question for me to decide whether 
there is any evidence to be left to the jury 
from which negligence causing the injuries 


complained of may be reasonably inferred, 
and for the jury to say whether and how far 
the evidence is to be believed, and whether 
in fact there was negligence which was the 
effective cause of the damage. I think the 
view by the jury is a part of the plaintiff’s 
evidence and although, had I been on the 
jury, I would not, having regard to all the 
circumstances involved in the view, have 
found negligence against the defendants, yet 
the jury having seen the stairway, and the 
conditions admitted to have existed at the 
time of the accident, I fear I would be usurp- 
ing their functions were I to intrude my con- 
clusions and intercept the expression of theirs 
on a question of evidence amounting to more 
than a scintilla. The application is refused 
and I shall let the verdict stand.” 

Evans versus Hudson's Bay Company 
(British Columbia), 1930, Western Weekly 
Reports, vol. 2, page 718. 


Public Official retains individual rights if 
injured through corporate act 


A member of a village council in Saskatche- 
wan was injured by the explosion of a 
chemical fire extinguisher while he was pro- 
ceeding to use it in helping to put out a 
fire in the village. He brought an action for 
damages against the village and the jury in 
the case found that the defendant was negli- 
gent in not having the extinguisher properly 
inspected and kept in perfect working order, 
but it also found the plaintiff guilty of con- 
tributory negligence because of the fact that 
he was one of the village councillors. The 
action was accordingly dismissed. The plain- 
tiff appealed in the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal, which reversed the judgment of the 
lower court. 


Mr. Justice Turgeon, in the course of his 
judgment, pointed out that the questions at 
issue were, first, who was to blame for the 
defective condition of the extinguisher, and, 
next, did the plaintiff himself contribute to 
the accident by any act or any omission of 
his own? The jury considered that there was 
evidence of negligence on the part of the 
village; “it was not unreasonable that they 
should come to this conclusion, and conse- 
quently their finding of negligence must 
stand.” The court also sustained the jury’s 
finding that the plaintiff was not guilty of 
contributory negligence in the manner in 
which he operated the extinguisher. On the 
other hand, the Court of Appeal disagreed 
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with the finding of-the jury that. the plaintiff 
was guilty of negligence in his official capacity 
as a member of the village council. “I am, 
with great respect, of the opinion that the 
plaintiff’s claim should not have been defeated 
by any act or omission chargeable to the 
corporate body of which he was a member and 
revealed by the evidence, and that conse- 
quently his appeal on this point must be 
allowed. This defence to the plaintiff’s ac- 
tion,’ the judgment proceeded, “is founded 
on the theory that if the defendants were 
neghgent in not keeping the fire extinguisher 
in a safe condition, the plaintiff himself shared 
the responsibility along with his fellow mem- 
bers of the village council; that therefore the 
village’s negligence is his negligence, and that 
this negligence of his will defeat his action 
against the village. The principle embodied 
in the maxim volenti non fit injuria, was also 
relied upon. “T know of no prin- 
ciple which would exclude a member of a 
village council, merely because he was such 
a member, from the right to recover damages 
against the corporation for injuries sustained 
through the extinguisher not having been 
kept in proper working order by the official 
of the corporation especially charged with the 
duty of so keeping it.” 

Smith versus Kelleher Village (Saskatche- 
wan), 1930, Western Weekly Reports, vol. 2, 
page 638. 


Civil Court cannot grant Injunction to 
Prevent Criminal Offence 


The proprietor of a moving picture theatre 
at Hamilton applied in the Weekly Court, 
Toronto, in July, for an order containing an 
interim injunction that had been granted 
by the Local Judge at Hamilton, restraining 
the business agent of a local union and others 
from “watching, besetting or picketting” the 
theatre, or otherwise interfering with the 
plaintiff or the patrons by standing about or 
walking up and down near the theatre dis- 
playing notices to be read by the patrons. 

Mr. Justice Garrow, in refusing the appli- 
cation, said that the plaintiff was the pro- 
prietor of the theatre and the defendant Bal- 
dassari the business agent of the Hamilton 
branch of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Operators of the United States and 
Canada. The other defendants were not 
members of the Alliance. “The plaintiff re- 
fused, as was his right, to accede to the sug- 
gestion of Baldassari that he (the plaintiff) 
should employ four projectionists in con- 
nection with his moving pictures; and, in con- 


sequence, when the theatre opened for the 
first time on June 21, 1930, the defendants 
or some of them proceeded to walk up and 
down in front of the. theatre wearing rubber 
rain coats upon which were printed the 
words: ‘Protect your own future by staying 
away from this theatre; this theater is trying 
to destroy union working conditions; this 
theatre does not employ union projectionists; 
stay away from this theatre if you believe 
in union working conditions” This was re- 
peated in the afternoon and evening of June 
23, and on the last-mentioned date the 
plaintiff laid an information against the de- 
fendants under section 501 (f) of the Criminal 
Code before the Hamilton police magistrate, 
and on the 26th June they were convicted of 
the offence of ‘picketting.’ It is alleged that, 
notwithstanding this conviction the defen- 
dants continued to beset the plaintiff’s pre- 
mises; and this action was begun and an in- 
junction granted as above. 

“There is nothing in the material to indi- 
cate ‘that the defendants or any of them 
actually interfered with the plaintiff or 
accosted any of the patrons of the theatre, 
nor is it shown that the plaintiff has suffered 
or is likely to suffer any loss by reason of the 
acts of the defendants. The gist of the appli- 
cation seems to be am attempt to persuade the 
civil courts to restrain the defendants by in- 
junction from committing what may be and 
has in their own case been held to be a 
criminal offence. 

“That being the substance of the motion, it 
must fail. ‘The equitable jurisdiction of a 
civil court cannot properly be invoked to 
supress crime. . . . When Parliament has in 
the public interest forbidden certain acts and 
made them an offence against the law of the 
land, then, unless a right to property is 
affected, the civil courts should not attempt to 
interfere and forbid by their injunction that 
which has already been forbidden by Parlia- 
ment itself.’ Robinson v. Adams (1924), 56 
O.L:R. 217, 224. ‘It is safe to say that the 
Court of Chancery never granted an injunction 
in aid of the criminal law or as supplementing 
the criminal law if it was found to be ineffi- 
cient” ib. pe 220.4 


“Tt cannot be found, on the material, that 
any right to property has been threatened or 
invaded by the defendants, and the passages 
quoted from the Robinson case fully apply 
here. 

“The motion must be refused; costs in the 
cause to the defendants.” 


Stewart versus Baldassari (Ontario) 1930, 
Ontario Weekley Notes, vol. 38, page 481. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL Employment in Canada, as 
indicated by the number of employees on 
employers’ payrolls at the beginning of August 
showed very little general change, according 
to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 7,357 firms through- 
out the Dominion in all lines of industry 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. These firms employed 
1,042,710 workers, compared with 1,043,881 on 
July 1. The index (based on the average 
in the calendar year 1926, as 100), stood at 
118-8 on August 1, compared with 118-9 in 
the preceding month, and with 127-8, 119-3, 
110°5, 105-5, 97-5, 95-8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0 
on August 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of August, 1930, the un- 
employment percentage reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 9-2, contrasted with 10:6 per cent 
of idleness at the beginning of July, and 3-0 
per ‘cent at the beginning of August, 1929. 
The August percentage was based on the re- 
ports received by the Department of Labour 
from 1,676 labour organizations, covering a 
membership of 200,122 persons. 

Reports received by ithe Department of 
Labour in the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decline in the 
volume of business transacted in July as 
compared with that of the preceding month 
and also with that of July, 1929, this compu- 
tation being based upon the average number 
of placements recorded daily in the offices of 
the Employment Service throughout Can- 
ada. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.65 at 
the beginning of August, as compared with 
$10.91 for July; $11.63 for August, 1929; $11.08 
for August, 1928; $10.93 for August, 1927; 
$11.10 for August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 
1925; $10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 for 
August, 1923; $10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 
for August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
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peak), $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 
for August, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1926 as 100, was again lower at 84:1 for 
August, as compared. with 85-8 for July; 98-1 
for August, 1929; 95:4 for August, 1928; 
102-1 for August, 1927; and 98-6 for August, 
1926. 


The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada was considerably less 
in August than in the preceding month or in 
July last year. Three disputes existed at 
some time during the month, involving 65 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 484 work- 
ing days. Corresponding figures for July, 
1930, were: six disputes, 240 workers, and 
2,600 working days; and for August, 1929, 
ten disputes, 957 workers, and 3,217 working 
days. 


During August the Depart- 


Industrial ment of Labour received 
Disputes reports from the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion appointed to deal with 


a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of 
its employees. One new application for the 
establishment of a Board was received, and in 
connection with an application already re- 
ported the Board was completed during the 
month. An account of recent proceedings 
under the Act, including the text of the re- 
ports referred to above, is given on page 1009. 


The Seventeenth Parlia- 
Special ment of Canada met in a 
session of special session commencing 
Dominion on September 8, for the 
Parliament purpose of “dealing with 


exceptional economic condi- 
tions, with the resultant unemployment.” 
The measures proposed by the Government 
for improving these conditions are outlined 
on another page. This issue also contains an 
account of the meeting of the Employment 
Service of Canada which was held towards 
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the end of August, recommendations being 
adopted for the relief of the situation in 
regard to unemployment. 


In connection with the ob- 
servance of Labour Day 
on September 1, the Hon. 
G. D. Robertson, Minister 
of Labour, issued a state- 
ment in reference to un- 
employment in Canada, suggesting methods 
whereby public bodies and private citizens 
might co-operate in alleviating suffering from 
this cause during the coming winter. “In this 
connection,” he said, “a few suggestions 
might be useful, such as remembering that 
the shadow of unemployment is the darkest 
cloud on the wage earner’s horizon. When 
it has lingered long, it kills ambition, rouses 
resentment in men’s bosoms, and saps the 
vitality of the nation, as well as that of the 
individual directly affected. 

“Perhaps each will try to do what he or 
she would wish others to do. Banking in- 
stitutions might help by extended credits 
granted industry whereby employment might 
be stimulated. Employers could co-operate 
by distributing available employment as 
widely as possible. Workmen could materi- 
ally aid by being content with a maximum 
of one day’s pay for each working day in the 
week or month. Home owners and landlords 
might paint the exteriors now and decorate 
the interiors of thousands of homes during 
_ the coming fall and winter when there is a 

surplus of unemployed labour. Railroads and 
other large purchasers of supplies could prob- 
ably buy more cheaply now than later, the 
saving in cost compensating them for ad- 
vanced purchases. Governments, local, pro- 
vincial and federal, will, judging from pledges 
already given, undertake construction and im- 
provement programs creating immediate em- 
ployment. We can all help by buying Cana- 
dian goods produced by Canadian labour. 

“There are approximately 2,500,000 persons 
in Canada who are wage earners. The num- 
ber facing unemployment this winter will be 
roughly 200,000 or eight of every hundred 
persons directly affected. Deducting the in- 
evitable normal seasonal unemployment of 
probably 50,000 the problem facing the Cana- 
dian nation although serious is surely not in- 
surmountable. If one looks at a map of this 
far-flung country and studies it just a little, 
the many opportunities in Canada awaiting 
the touch of capital and labour co-operatively 
applied to its untouched natural riches, he 
will quickly take courage and face the nation’s 
immediate task with full confidence. The 
number directly concerned scarcely exceeds 
one year’s normal immigration. 


Minister of 
Labour 
appeals for 
co-operation 
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“On behalf of the federal Department of 
Labour, whose watchword shall be ‘service’, 
I seek with confidence the co-operation of 
every citizen and agency to the end that 
Canada shall again in 1931 be found march- 
ing confidently forward toward its future 
greater destiny.” 


The One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act, passed by the 
Saskatchewan Legislature 


One Day’s Rest 
in Seven in 


Saskatchewan at its last session (LABoUR 
GaznTtTE, June, 1980, page 
656), after enumerating the occupations 


covered by its provisions, provided further - 
that the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
might declare any industry to be exempt. Ac- 
cordingly, by an Order in Council dated 
July 2, 1930, the following industries ceased 
to be subject to the provisions of the Act 
on July 1: 

(a) the industry of members of the Fire 
Departments of the cities of the Prov- 
ince; and 
the industry of nursing including gradu- 
ate nurses, pupil nurses in training, 
orderlies, and persons employed in any 
technical or professional capacity in 
the care of the sick in all hospitals in 
the Province whether such hospitals 
are municipally owned or otherwise. 


The Department of Labour 


(b) 


Labour recently published the first 
legislation annual supplement to the 
in Canada consolidated volume which 
in 1929 was published last year 

under the title “ Labour 


Legislation in Canada as existing on Decem- 
ber 31, 1928.” The supplement contains the 
text of the labour legislation enacted during 
1929 by the Parliament of Canada and by the 
several provincial legislatures. In the case 
of acts amending previous legislation notes 
have been. inserted so as to make the mean- 
ing of the amendments clear to the reader. 
In addition to the statutes several Orders in 
Council and certain regulations made under 
statutory authority have been included. The 
supplement may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Labour at a cost of 25 cents. 


A public system of health 


Doctors insurance was advocated by 
recommend Professor W. Harvey Smith, 
public health of Winnipeg, in his presi- 
insurance dential address before the 


annual meeting of the Brit- 
ish Medical Association at Winnipeg during 
August. Dr, Smith stated that the medical pro- 
fession was often criticized for its failure to 


bring competent service within reach of the 


various sections of the community. “The 
economic organization of medicine,” he admit- 
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ted, “has not kept pace with its scientific pro- 
gress.” Corporate medicine had failed, he said, 
to develop a system under which the best 
medical aid would be made available to all 
classes, and especially to the rural districts, and 
no protest would therefore be raised if the 
governments took steps to inaugurate a system 
of medical service of whatever type and char- 
acter seemed best. 


Dr. Smith noted the prevailing trend in 
Canada to provide adequate medical services 
through organization, and in this connection 
he referred to the movement towards health in- 
surance in British Columbia; the travelling 
clinic in Alberta; the municipal physicians and 
other developments in Saskatchewan. “In my 
judgment,” he concluded, “there is only one 
possible solution—health insurance.” Such a 
system, in addition to bringing medical aid to 
the poor, would also create juster conditions 
for doctors. At the present time, he stated, 
about thirty per cent of patients are attended 
without charge by the medical profession. 


References were made in the last issue of 
the Lasour GazettE (page 913) to the progress 
of health insurance in Canada, including the 
recommendation of the Standing Committee 
on International and Industrial Relations, 
which was accepted by the House of Commons 
at its last session, as follows: “That with re- 
gard to sickness insurance, the Department of 
Pensions and National Health be requested to 
initiate a comprehensive survey of the field 
of public health, with a special reference to a 
national health program. In this, it is believed 
that it would be possible to secure the co- 
operation of the provincial and municipal 
health departments, as well as the organized 
medical profession.” 


The municipal doctor scheme of Saskatche- 
wan, mentioned above, is described on another 
page of this issue. 


The Education of Soldiers’ 
Children Act, recently 
passed by the Alberta Legis- 
lature, provides higher edu- 
cational facilities for the 
children of soldiers who en- 
listed for service in the Great War and were 
resident in the province at the time of their 
enlistment. This work will be in charge of 
a board consisting of three members serving 
without remuneration for the period of three 
years. The facilities to be offered include 
academic courses up to obtaining the standing 
required for entrance into the University of 
Alberta, or for a second class teacher’s 
diploma; technical, agricultural and commer- 
cial courses in those institutes which are 
covered by the inspectorate of the Depart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture; nursing, 


Education 
of soldiers’ 
children in 
Alberta 


domestic science and kindred subjects covered 
by the inspectorate of the Department of 
Health. The Board is only empowered +0 
grant assistance to children who have attained 
grade VIII standing or higher. 


The Royal Commission on 


Proposed Public Welfare, which was 
Public Welfare appointed last October by 
Department the government of Ontario, 


submitted a report during 
August. Among other rec- 
ommendations the commissioners propose the 
establishment of a department of public wel- 
fare to strengthen government supervision of 
the social and corrective institutions and 
agencies of the province. They suggest that 
such a department might be organized on the 
following lines:— 

The Minister of Public Welfare; the 
Deputy Minister; a director (or supervisor) 
under the Deputy Minister at the head of 
each branch, as follows:— 

Director of mental hygiene, supervising the 
hospitals for mental disease, the schools for 
defective children, the preventive clinics and 
follow-up work in such connections, etc. 

Director to supervise psychiatry, research 
work, classification, etc. 

Director of child welfare, to supervise the 
Children’s Aid Societies, orphanages, and in- 
fants’ homes and the problem of unmarried 
parents. 

Director of adult relief, to take care of 
the multifarious matters in connection with 
refuges, poorhouses, indigents, old age pen- 
sions, mothers’ allowances, soldiers’ aid, ete. 

Director for the handicapped children, the 
crippled, blind, deaf and dumb. 

Director of the adult corrective institutions 
(reformatories and jails). 

Director of juvenile delinquents, to super- 
vise the juvenile courts, industrial schools, 
etc. 

Director for supplies and products. “There 
should be a central bureau for business man- 
agement and to purchase supplies for all pro- 
vincial institutions, to promote productivity 
in each institution, and to see that the insti- 
tutions give as much business to each other as 
possible in the way of inter-mutual sale, pur- 
chase and consumption of the products of the 
various hospitals, reformatories, farms, jails 
and industrial schools.” 

Director of inspection, with a staff embrac- 
ing special officers and technicians of various 
classes. ‘There seems much necessity that 
every institution receiving government money 
should be frequently and thoroughly visited 
and analyzed by an independent authority; 
and also all such agencies as operate under 
Government charter, even though not receiv- 
ing Government grants.” 
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The Legislature of Alberta, 
Research at its recent Session, 
Council passed an “Act to Estab- 
for Alberta lish a Research Council in 


Alberta ”’. The council 
will consist of not more than ten members, 
including two members of the Executive 
Council of the Province, and the President 
of the University of Alberta, who is to act 
as director. The other members will hold 
office for one year, but will be eligible for 
reappointment. All members will serve with- 
out remuneration. The new Council is 
authorized to promote (1) the utilization of 
the natural resources of Alberta (2) researches 
with the object of improving technical pro- 
cesses and methods used in the industries of 
Alberta and of discovering processes and 
methods which may promote the expansion of 
existing or the development of new industries; 
(3) researches with the view of utilizing the 
waste products of said industries; (4) the in- 
vestigation at the request of any of the indus- 
tries of Alberta of the materials which are or 
may be used in, or of the product of, the in- 
dustries making such a request; (5) researches 
the objects of which are the betterment, wel- 
fare and progress of the urban or rural life in 
the Province; 

The Council will have charge of, and direc- 
tion or supervision over, the researches which 
may be undertaken, under conditions to be de- 
termined in each case, by or for single in- 
dustrial firms, or by such organizations or 
persons, as may desire to avail themselves of 
the facilities offered for this purpose. It will 
have power to expend such sums of money 
as may be annually appropriated by the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the work of the Council, 
or which shall have been received by the 
Council through bequest, donation or other- 
wise. Subject to the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council, the Council will 
have power to appoint such scientific, tech- 
nical and other officers, and to fix the tenure 
of such appointments, to prescribe the several 
duties of such officers, and to fix their re- 
muneration. 


The Workmen’s Compensa- 


Decrease of tion Commission of the 


compensable Province of Quebec made 
accidents in public during August the 
Quebec preliminary figures of acci- 


dents and claims for com- 
vensation during the first six months of 1930. 
These figures show a decrease in the number of 
accidents to workmen as compared with the 
corresponding period last year. (The figures for 
1929 were reproduced in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1929, page 739.) Mr. Robert Taschereau, 


K.C., the chairman of the Commission anti- 
cipates that the improvement will continue to 
the end of the current year, as “everything 
leads us to believe that we will have a much 
smaller number of cases to settle from now on 
to the end of December.” This year, from 
January 1 to June 30 the number of claims 
received totalled 9,738. Of this number, 9,701 
cases were settled, the workers receiving com- 
pensation for temporary incapacity in 8,391 
cases, while in 1,232 cases permanent in- 
capacity was allowed, with 78 deaths reported. 
During the first six months of the year $1,737,- 
040.64 was paid out as compensation to in- 
jured persons, $458,739.50 for temporary in- 
capacity, $808,932.66 for permanent incapacity, 
and $469,318.48 for mortality. 

During 1929 25,610 claims were received by 
the Commission and the companies were 
ordered to pay in 21,377 cases, 


The annual report of the 


Mechanical Secretary-Treasurer of the 
hazards in Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
industry vention Association, pre- 
lessened sented at the recent an- 


nual meeting, points out 
that, in keeping with the experience of other 
jurisdictions where monopolistic state fund 
insurance is in force, the number of accidents 
has been increasing each year, the total for 
1929 having been 10,086 an increase of 1,737 
over 1928. Increasing familiarity with the 
provisions of the Act and ways and means of 
taking advantage of it, and the fact that em- 
ployers are encouraging the reporting of all 
minor accidents in order that First Aid treat- 
ment may be given, are considered as. the 
principal reasons for the greater number of 
accidents. The number of injuries directly 
due to mechanical hazards is, however, gradu- 
ally being reduced and the majority of acci- 
dents are “due to what is styled in safety 
circles as the failure of the human element.” 


The British Columbia 
Principles Workmen’s Compensation 
of accident Board, in their annual re- 
prevention port for 1929 (reviewed on 


in industry another page of this issue) 
freely admits that “the 
hopes of those interested in the accident 
prevention movement have not been realized.” 
Discussing the possibility of an improvement 
the Commissioners indicate the lines which 
safety work should take in the future as fol- 
lows :— 

“The belief is becoming more generally 
held that the solution of the whole distressing 
accident. problem rests primarily on: (1) 
Selecting the right man for the particular 
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job; (2) educating him in the proper methods 
of carrying out his work; (3) providing the 
proper equipment, including necessary safe- 
guarding; and (4) adequate supervision and 
eternal watchfulness. 

“Some notable evidences of excellent safety 
work,” the Board continues, “are to be seen in 
the records of certain individual plants where 
a consistent safety policy has been in effect 
for a number of years. Considerable effective 
work has been accomplished by the safety de- 
partments of the B.C. Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers, the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, and the B.C. Loggers’ As- 
sociation. 

“ Accidents can occur from so many different 
causes and under such varying circumstances 
that the safety education of the individual 
workman is of prime importance. The safety 
sense must be developed to a point where the 
individual instinctively sees and _ avoids 
danger. The school of experience had proved 
too costly, both for the workman and for the 
employer, to permit relaxation in safety vigil- 
ance, Just to the extent that workmen and 
employers become seized with the ‘ accident 
prevention idea’ will the heavy sacrifice in 
men and money in industry be curtailed.” 


Mr. E. W. Beatty, presi- 


Accident dent of the Canadian 
Experience Pacific Railway Company, 
of C.P.R. in his address before the 
Shops recent annual meeting of 


the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 
1930, page 540), summed up the experience 
of his company in regard to industrial acci- 
dents in the Angus shops at Montreal. “In 
these shops” he said, “we employed during 


1929 a maximum of 8,500 men, and during this ° 


period there were 240 minor accidents, 8 
classed as serious and one resulting in death. 
In view of the size of the shops, the character 
of the work done, and the various nationali- 
ties represented among the employees, we 
consider this to be a favourable showing, 
though efforts to reduce the number must, of 
course, never cease. 

“We have found the most effective way of 
reducing accidents, in our shops in particular, 
is by placing squarely on the shoulders of the 
foreman of each department or sub-depart- 
ment the duty of seeing that the rules of 
safety are not violated. It has been found, 
both in Canadian and American railways, that 
this method is productive of better results 
than can otherwise be obtained. The work- 
man knows that his foreman is the one he 
must satisfy; he realizes that if through care- 
lessness or other cause he is found to be an 


unsatisfactory employee, his job is in jeo- 
pardy. It is ever an inducement, therefore, in 
his own interest to obey instructions. 

“On occasions, for no apparent reason, men 
throw discretion to the winds, with the in- 
evitable results. It is sometimes found that 
their momentary lapses are attributable to 
personal worries or defective health, or some 
condition entirely dissociated from their work, 
and we know that on the accident list can be 
found the names of workmen who previous 
to the date of their injury had exhibited a 
high standard of intelligence. The great bulk 
of accidents are the direct result of the failure 
of the human element, 

“In a well-organized establishment, such as 
a modern railway shop, it is very rarely found 
that defective equipment is the cause of in- 
jury to workmen. Wise management requires 
that all machines be equipped with the most 
modern safety appliances and no effort or 
money is spared to make railway workshops 
as safe as possible for the workmen. We 
found, as we expected to find, however, that 
during periods of great pressure, when it is 
necessary to employ a large number of un- 
skilled men in connection with particular 
work, the accident risk is intensified, and for 
the natural consequence of these conditions we 
have yet to find a satisfactory solution. 

“In summing up the results of our experi- 
ence, I think it can be said that the most 
effective measures for accident prevention in 
shops are the careful supervision of shop praic- 
tices, the education of the men in the prin- 
ciples of safety, and the responsibility of the 
immediate officer in charge for efficiency of 
the men under him.” 


The Coal Mines Bill which 
was introduced in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons last 
December was outlined in 
the Lasour GAzETTE, Janu- 
ary, 1930 (page 41). Amend- 
ments were subsequently made in both Houses, 
and in the final form, in which it received 
the Royal Assent on August 1, the Act pro- 
vides for the setting up by the Board of 
Trade of a Commission consisting of five 
members, one of whom is to be chairman, 
whose duty it will be to further the recogni- 
tion of the coal mining industry with a view 
to facilitating the production, supply and sale 
of coal by owners of coal mines; and for that 
purpose to promote and assist, by the prepar- 
ation of schemes or otherwise, the amal- 
gamation of undertakings where such amal- 
gamations appear to the Commission to be 
in the national initerest. 
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Another amendment provides for a reduc- 
tion, as from December 1, 1930, of half an 
hour in the maximum daily hours of work 
underground in coal mines, with the proviso 
that the Board of Trade may issue an order 
allowing the hours of work in any district to 
be calculated over a fortnight, instead of by 
the day, with a maximum daily extension for 
this purpose of half an hour. The Board 
may only make this order if an application 
is made to them by agreement between: repre- 
sentative organizations of the coal owners 
and the workmen in the district with the 
approval of the Mining Associaition of Great 
Britain and the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. 

The Board of Trade is also given powers 
of control in regard to the granting of 
financial assistance to branches of the indus- 
try, subject to the approval of Parliament. 


The Canadian Textile Jour- 


Technical nal, August 28, declared 
training that “the textile industry is 
of textile the only major industry 
workers that has not taken advan- 


tage of the very excellent 
system of tec¢hnical education developed in 
each of the provinces.” Textile mills, the 
Journal continued, exist in over 300 bane and 
cities in Canada, employing about 52,000 
workers. and representing practically every 
branch of textile manufacturing. Many of 
these towns and most of the cities have elabor- 
ate technical schools in which all manner of 


instruction, except in textile manufacturing 
subjects, is carried on. Workers in the textile 
mills, however, have been left to educate 


themselves, with the result that most of the 
advanced positions in the industry have had 
to be filled with men trained and educated 
outside Canada, where technical educational 
facilities in textile manufacturing have been 
provided. The writer asserts that technical 
training in textile manufacturing is a very dif- 
ficult thing to obtain so far as the average 
Canadian youth is concerned, the result of 
which has been that even in textile manu- 
facturing centres the children of the heads of 
various departments in the mills have rarely 
entered the industry for their life vocation. 
“Technical schools,” the Journal points out 

“are available in almbsb every textile centre, 
and the provision of textile classes in some 
form or another in every one of these schools 
should not be a very difficult matter. It is 
necessary, however, that the industry should 
recognize the necessity for development of 
these facilities. It is purely a matter for the 
industry to handle itself, at least so far as 
providing the required impetus to the move- 
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technical organization within the industry 
which will take hold of the work of starting - 
textile classes in the technical school and ob- 
taining a favourable attitude on the part of 
technical school authorities towards textile in- 
struction. The writer has been informed on 
numerous occasions by the principals of tex- 
tile schools located in a number of textile 
centres that all that was needed was the co- 
operation ‘of the local mills in getting such 
classes started. With the help of a Technical 
Association supported by the industry, it is 
quite conceivable that every mill executive in 
Canada would very shortly become interested 
in its own local situation, and with the help 
of such a central organization would find it 
both feasible and practicable to start such 
classes locally.” 

It may be noted that in 1920 the Depart- 
ment of Labour corresponded with certain 
textile manufacturers with a view to securing 
the co-operation of the industry in provid- 
ing textile instruction under the provisions of 
the Technical Education Act, but at that time 
the proposal failed to receive the required 
support and no textile classes were formed in 
any province. 


The annual report for 1929 
presented at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Indus- 
trial Development Board of 
Manitoba, points out that 
general production in the province reached 
the highest peak in its history during that 
year. In 1929 the estimated gross value of 
output was $165,000,000, the total number of 
plants being 930, and the number of em- 
ployees being 29,000, with a payroll of about 
$35,000,000. Mr. W. H. Carter, the chairman 
of the Board in the course of his address de- 
scribed some of the characteristic features of 
industry in the provinces as follows:— 

“Manitoba is not a province of large in- 
dustries; by far the great majority of our 
plants are small concerns. Almost half of 
them employ less than five hands, and 217 em- 
ploy an average of 10 each. Only 39 employ 
more than 100. In this latter group, 23 em- 
ploy an average of 146; 12 an average of 284; 
and 4 an average of 1,316. But I want to 
point out that from a labour standpoint Mani- 
toba industries, per factory, employ more men 
than in the average Canadian plant, or 26-6 
as against the Canadian average of 25-6. This 
is one point greater than the average of Que- 
bec, and only four points less than the average 
of Ontario. Industrial growth, therefore, has 
been distinctly advantageous to labour, and 
an important factor in relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation here.” 


Industrial 
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The Industrial Development Board of 
Manitoba was formed at Winnipeg in 1924 
(Lasour Gazettn, April, 1924, page 309), some 
labour representatives serving on the organiz- 
ing committee along with representatives of 
industry, agriculture, the municipalities and 
education. Subsequently the provisional legis- 
lature made substantial grants in aid of the 
work of the Board (Lasour Gazette, May, 
1925, page 461). 


Important safeguards for 
Regulation life and property at sea are 
of loads of provided for in an interna- 


merchant ships tional convention recently 
signed at London on be- 
half of Canada for the purpose of regulating 
the load line of merchant ships. The con- 
vention was arrived at a conference which 
lasted from May 20 to July 5, and at which 
Canada was represented by Mr. Alexander 
Johnston, Deputy Minister of Marine, assisted 
by four technical advisors. 


The agreement divides the oceans of the 
world into zones according to the hazards of 
weather conditions, and specifies.the extent to 
which vessels may be loaded in the different 
zones. No less than thirty nations partici- 
pated in the conference and signed the con- 
vention. It is to come into effect on July 1, 
1932, provided that at least five nations have 
ratified and deposited their ratification with 
the British Government. 

If and when -the convention comes into 
effect, every ship plying the seas except ships 
of war, ships engaged solely in fishing, pleasure 
yachts, ships not carrying cargo or passengers 
and ships of less than 150 tons gross will be 
required to have an “international load line 
certificate” issued under the authority of one 
of the governments which adhere to the con- 
vention. The certificate will be issued only 
after inspection by a surveyor and at the time 
of issuance the load line for different zones 
and different seasons recognized in the con- 
vention are to be marked on the side of the 
ship as well as set forth in the certificate. The 
rules by which surveyors are to determine the 
respective load lines of different ships are set 
forth in detail in the convention. The agree- 
ment does not apply to Great Lakes or other 
inland waters. 

‘Mr. Johnston recommends the adoption of 
the convention by the Canadian Government. 
He expressed the opinion that if it is adopted 
by all governments it will be “another great 
advance along the line of making more safe 
the lives of those who for business or pleasure 
travel by sea, and in a very especial manner 
the lives of the officers and men of the 
merchant marine service.” It will in addition 


remove differences that hitherto obtained in 
the matter of shipping at various world ports, 
and to that extent facilitate the movement 
of overseas commerce, 


The Industrial Commission 
and the Division of Re- 
habilitation of the Illinois 
State Board for Vocational 
Education recently arrived 
at an agreement for closer co-operation in 
caring for persons injured in industrial acci- 
dents who stand in need of vocational re- 
habilitation. According to the terms of the 
agreement, the Industrial Commission is to 
furnish the Division of Rehabilitation with 
certain pertinent information regdrding all 
cases which the Commission deems eligible 
for vocational rehabilitation. A person is to 
be deemed vocationally handicapped when his 
physical disability prevents him from follow- 
ing his former occupation. ‘The Commission 
is also to furnish, upon request, any available 
supplementary information on those cases 
which have been reported, and is to confer 
with the Rehabilitation Division on matters 
pertaining to such cases. The Rehabilitation 
Division will inform the Commission of any 
complaints or misunderstandings received from 
disabled persons concerning the receipt of 
compensation, and is to confer with the Com- 
mission with regard to any of the cases cov- 
ered by the agreement of co-operation. Upon 
request, the Division will report to the Com- 
mission concerning the services it has rendered 
to those injured persons reported by the Com- 
mission. 

The co-operation between the Industrial 
Commission and the Division of Rehabilita- 
tion will result, it is expected, in’ increasing 
the effectiveness of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion work now being done by the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, particularly where 
persons are disabled by industrial accident, 
and will also serve to keep the Industrial 
Commission more closely in touch with the 
recipients of workmen’s compensation in 
vocational rehabilitation cases. 

The vocational rehabilitation of persons in- 
jured in industry was begun in 1921. In that 
year the State embarked upon a plan of co- 
operation with the Federal Government, the 
State devoting money to match a federal grant 
in aid of such work. The co-operative agree- 
ment has been continued since that time, 
and the Federal Government has _ recently 
appropriated money te continue the rehabil- 
tation work during the next three years. 
Forty-four of the states are now co-operating 
with the Federal Government in this work. 
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The Federal scheme was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, July, 1927, page 702; August, 
1925, page 786. 





A useful consolidation of the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, with amendments to 
1930, and Regulations of the Board, has been 
published at Toronto. An introductory chap- 
ter summarizes tbe provisions of the Act and 
outlines the Board’s methods of work. The 
book is furnished with a complete index, which 
adds to its value as a work of reference. 





The Crane Company of Chicago has an- 
nounced a stock distribution of four million 
dollars to employees with ten years’ or more 
service. The stock is a personal gift from the 
President of the company and the third he 
has made since 1926, the total distribution 
amounting to more than $10,000,000. Each 
employee of ten years’ standing will receive 
ten shares of stock and one additional share 
for every year over ten. The market value 
of the shares at the time of announcement 
was $43. 





The provisions of the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, passed by the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia at its recent session, were outlined in 
the last issue of the Lasour GazerTe, (page 
915). The Act is administered by the Director 
of Child Welfare, acting under a minister 
designated by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, assisted by an Advisory Commission 
of not less than three members, two of whom 
are women. By an Order in Council dated 
August 1, 1930, the members of the Advisory 


Commission were appointed, to serve for a 
period of one year, as follows:—Mr. Peter F. 
Moriarty, of Halifax; Mrs. Helen Stayner, of 
Halifax; Mrs. Ellen B, Frawley, of Halifax; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth K. Bell, of New Glasgow. 





A national maternity service for Great 
Britain is recommended in an interim report 
recently issued by the departmental commit- 
tee set up in 1928 by the Right Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, then Minister of Health, to con- 
sider the question of maternity mortality and 
morbidity. This committee has found that 
almost half the maternal deaths in the country 
are directly preventable. 





The Saskatchewan Gazette, September 6, 
1930, announces the appointment of Mr. 
Alfred Higgin, of Saskatoon, to be a member 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board under 
the Act of 1928. The appointment of Mr. 
Netson R. Craig, K.C., as chairman of the 
Board, was noted in the Lasour GazertTs, De- 
cember, 1929, page 1323. 





The British Ministry of Labour recently 
prepared a draft special order by which the 
Minister of Labour proposes to apply the 
‘Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918 to the 
catering trade. If this Trade Board is set up, 
statutory minimum wages and the normal 
length of the working day will be fixed for 
about 200,000 persons employed in restaurants, 
tea and dining rooms, and public houses. 
Caterers consider that the character of their 
business makes a precise regulation of work- 
ing hours impracticable. 


Right of Association in Japan 


At the present moment the situation as 
regards trade unionism in Japan is this: By 
Article 29 of the Constitution of 1889, the 
right of association is formally guaranteed 
“within the limits of the law.” There is no 
‘aw in Japan which prohibits trade unionism 
or formally restricts the freedom of action of 
trade unions. On the other hand, there is no 
special law which confers on trade unions any 
legal status or recognition. In practice, a 
large number of trade unions exist and they 
exercise an increasing amount of social, 
economic and even political influence. But 
they move and have their being solely in 
virtue of the general guarantee embodied in 
the Constitution, and complaints are heard 
not infrequently—sometimes in the Inter- 
national Labour Conference—that hindrances 
are placed in the way of the Seva progress 
of their activity. 


For the last ten years, this question has 
occupied a prominent place in Japanese 
politics and many efforts have been made by 
Governments and other bodies to secure the 
passing of legislation. About five years ago, 
the Bureau of Social Affairs drafted a Bill 
providing for the recognition of trade unions 
and defining their status and rights. The Bill 
was described at the time as “extremely 
radical”, and it was immediately criticised 
vigorously by the leading employers’ organi- 
zations. ‘The present Japanese Government 
has announced that a Bill which is based on 
the proposals of the Bureau of Social Affairs 
will be introduced at the next session of Par- 
liament. In the meantime opposition to it 
and support for it are being organized and 
made articulate. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


‘HE employment situation at the end of 

August was reported by superintendents 

of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:—— 


Crop prospects in the Province of Nova 
Scotia were fair, though slightly under the 
average for the entire province, due to the 
drought which had prevailed throughout West- 
ern Nova Scotia. The apple crop, while less 
than last year’s, was said to be of better 
quality. Good catches of fish were reported. 
Lumber operations were somewhat quiet. 
Manufactures were busy, as were also foun- 
dries, machine shops, saw mills, and woodwork- 
ing factories. Larger construction jobs were 
nearing completion, and no new work of any 
importance was scheduled for the immediate 
future. Highway construction was progressing 
favourably. Miners in the New Glasgow dis- 
trict were well employed, and a large amount 
of coal was hoisted and shipped. Salt mines 
were also very busy and showed a steadily 
increasing business. At Sydney and Glace Bay, 
mines were only in operation from three to 
five days a week. Trade showed improve- 
ment, and transportation, both freight and 
passenger, was exceptionally good. In the 
Women’s Division, there was a heavy demand 
for day workers and domestics, with difficulty 
in meeting all requirements. 

Crop prospects in the Province of New 
Brunswick were good, with the city markets 
heavily stocked with produce and prices rea- 
sonable. The fishing industry reported good 
catches. Logging was quiet, and lumber oper- 
ations for the coming winter none too prom- 
ising, owing to over-production and low 
markets. Manufacturing was slowing down, 
some mills already having been closed and 
others shortly expected to do so. Continued 
fine weather aided outside construction, which 
showed considerable activity, especially in 
Saint John. Inside work was also preogressing 
favourably, and road construction continued 
to provide work for a fair number of men. 
Traffic, both passenger and freight, was brisk, 
and trade was good, with collections fair. A 
moderate demand for women domestic work- 
ers was registered at the offices with place- 
ments completed accordingly. 

Orders for farm help were scarce in the 
Province of Quebec, and only a few place- 
ments were made in this group. Woodsmen 
were in demand in some localities, and a 
slight increase was recorded in the number 
of bushmen and mill hands placed. Manu- 
facturing in general showed a slight improve- 


ment, as Montreal reported activity in boot 
and shoe factories, also amongst cigar and 
tobacco workers, with conditions amongst 
clothing workers likewise satisfactory. Tex- 
tiles, however, were quiet, and there was no 
revival of activity in the metal trades. Build- 
ing construction in the City of Quebec was 
very favourable, but in Montreal, the situ- 
ation was somewhat quieter, though several 
buildings were in the course of construction, 
and a few painters and carpenters were being 
placed. Building labourers, however, were 
not in keen demand. Placements in long- 
shore work were also reported by cities with 
harbour facilities. Trade was quiet except 
in Montreal, where tourists were greatly in 
evidence. In the Women’s Domestic Section 
no exceptional activity was reported. On the 
whole, however, there appeared to be slight 
improvement in the general labour situation 
throughout the province. 


With many experienced farm hands avail- 
able, the demand for help in the agricultural 
districts of Ontario was very small. Through- 
out the fruit belt fruit pickers, however, were 
in demand, and these were readily supplied. 
Quietness prevailed in the logging industry, 
with prospects for the future none too bright 
as far as bush work is concerned. Many 
miners were available, but there were few 
changes in mine staffs, and no likely increase 
in the working force until late fall. While in 


‘some localities factories continued to work 


steadily, the great majority of industrial 
plants showed anything but a satisfactory 
condition of affairs with no indication of 
much improvement. Sawmills and pulp and 
paper mills in the North also showed reduced 
activity, and were either working on short 
time or were closed entirely. Building con- 
struction was progressing favourably in some 
centres, while others reported that though a 
fair number of men were employed, there 
was not enough work to supply all unskilled 
men seeking employment. Placements in the 
Women’s Domestic Section showed improve- 
ment, and practically all casual workers who 
applied were sent out. 


In the agricultural industry in the Province 
of Manitoba excellent progress In grain cut- 
ting was reported, with a good percentage of 
the crop already threshed. Though rust, heat 
and drought had caused considerable damage 
in some parts, the yield on the whole was 
better than expected. Building permits to 
the value of $300,000 were issued in Winnipeg 
at the close of the month, and tenders had 
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been called for additional projects. High- 
way construction offered some employment 
but railways were quiet. Other groups showed 
little activity, and the labour movement, as 
is customary at this season, was confined 


largely to the placement of harvest workers. 
Trade was normal, but collections slow. The 
demand for women domestic workers con- 
tinued, and a fair number of placements were 
made. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


























































1930 1929 
August July June August July ji June 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............. 162,456,559} 172,080,230) 210,025,520} 219,887,028} 226,441,621 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMPtION eo eh io. sands CU Be In Me Re 84,550, 935 91,543, 981 111,630,924) 114,200,854) 111,949,272 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 76,407, 506 78,703, 281 96,264,517; 102,219,440) 112,176,179 
Customs duty collected....... $ |..........00.. 12,819,790 13, 931, 655 17,548, 894 17, 485, 453 17, 624, 955 
Bank debits to individual 

AcooUItS.,..2.. Psi oh dee wn 3,093, 985,410] 3,397,740, 656) 3, 667,069,533] 4,003,861, 147] 3,579,847, 707 
Bank notes‘in circulation:.(\ 0.4 01S. eee ele): 152,177,140 165, 958, 624 189,671,015 170,118,031 186, 870,718 
Bank deposits, savings........ Be lenteciek 1,402,027, 767| 1,410,297,492| 1,459, 690,239] 1,453, 212,528] 1,466, 105,095 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.. $ eerie te: 1, 277,341,949} 1,306, 664,545] 1,346,451, 122] 1,326,851, 830 1,319,840, 440 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks... 0). ae 125-1 132-0 134-7 207-4 192-8 185-6 

Prefterredistocks! ys) pun. alee 97-1 97-4 99-5 105-6 104-8 104-8 
(1)Index of interest rates............ 96-0 100-2 100-8 102-3 103-3 103-3 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

number: Ao 0ULN yA Oe 84-1 85-8 88-0 98-1 96-0 92-6 
(?)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

2. eo a a tc $ 21-01 21-26 21-44 21-90 21-26 DLAs 

(3) Business failures, number......... 132 182 154 164 180 111 

(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ 1,392,859 2,992,395 2, 683 , 842 2,706, 691 2,592,073 1,528,743 
(2)Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

(eg UD of c's PAU ee ah EY Ca) 0) ot Aad 118-8 118-9 116-5 127-8 124-7 122-2 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DELS) hasten cet aren ete 9-2 10-6 10-3 3-0 2-9 4-0 
Toamigration: fr) asi).. aE eee ee 8,383 13,171 15,02 16, 465 22,021 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freight tate Weta. ae cars 261,757 236, 468 257, 987 283,118 278,016 298,362 

(©) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 19,067,979 19, 150, 150 19, 405, 728 23, 646, 778 24,194, 500 23,016, 481 

(7) Operating expenses...... Coat tees Ae ate ata ed Ree 17,078, 145 18,483,115 20,192, 946 20, 244,526 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, eross‘earnings. s46/ i$ Mel. ee ee 14,874, 631 15,530, 841 17, 662,615 19,078,500 18,322,596 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
alltimnes:..< 26% 25 SOU ee Sek ee 11,661,575 12, 710, 759 14, 790, 934 15,185,843 15,329,671 
Steam railways, freight in 
COHAN CS Peis tele see Ree Me ee ee eee te CER org 2,538, 091,310) 2,365, 616, 422 2,794,332,676| 2,896,023, 850 
Building permits............. Fe ee re 15, 730, 964 17, 935, 478 21,560,361 22,702, 584 27,816,592 
(8) Contracts awarded........ bn a SN art 37,374, 400 54, 728, 200 58, 622,300 57,940, 700 72,419, 800 
Mineral Production— 

Big arom: Meg aot Bok M ie tons 57,459 64, 676 66,081 112,528 99,786 89,873 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 57,626 68, 424 95,321 120, 282 129, 827 119,505 

erro. alloys idea beter tons 3,397 3,324 11,059 7,178 7,030 6, 261 

OBE 4 TA PU sn VE dis pepo aban TONS: Aah ine 1,061,091 1,128, 124 1,344,192 1,289,517 1,347, 653 
Crude petroleum imports..... Galleys Lie Mien ater oe 92,500,000) 110,590,000} 117,697,000) 114,788,000] 113,028,000 
Ribber tmporte..04e ee gt al eS ae 7,496, 000 5,777, 000 6, 449, 000 7,178,000 6, 888, 000 
Cotton imparts ey sp eae UHL aySR MAM (AMS ee Ak MSO Gr 4,732,000 4,981,000 5, 2383, 000 6,447, 000 6,402,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

Nicol ov Ue Ae Paes oe RNC ti POG S Gat. «slaves «ore 219,172,251} 312,893,921] 251,112,656] 262,502,571 289, 992, 236 
Flour production............. 11S ERIE IB cy ose 1, 160, 922 1,607, 264 1, 602, 843 1,548,464 
Sugar manufactured.......... Test Sy adem erie 2 72, 208,000 86,595,000 100, 092, 000 79, 960, 000 78, 880, 000: 
Jutput of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Je (Al nil near a erage 45, 630,000 47,481,000 46,610,000 45,506,000 45,937,000 
(9) Sales of insurance.......... Ch LAP A Ee ia 47,375,000 54,901,000 42,032,000 55,799, 000 54, 136,000 
INOWEpriniat neh ered ae LOGS Ura taemteuc «Beet 216,980 213, 630 225, 873 229,045 225,055 
Automobiles, passenger... -) sie. erly oe... aie cee 8,556 12,194 11,037 13, 600 16,511 
(#0) Index of physical volume 

Of business! iyo iis Oy Mien de ate 147-7 162-7 188-6 182-3 175-1 
Tudustrial production. ionic cie . Jae eee 161-1 168-0 193-6 192-2 189-9 
MAT AOE ORIN G8 i ct nail a SRK Les eee 161-1 162-1 189-7 193-7 181-6 








(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Bradstreet. bt (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months." (°) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 30, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
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Sa ao I BE ES 


As in the other Prairie Provinces, the out- 
standing feature of the situation in Saskatche- 
wan was that concerning harvest labour. A 
shortage of help prevailed in many parts, 
which resulted in a number of unfilled orders 
on hand for harvesters. Elsewhere the de- 
mand was being met by transient labour. 
While building construction showed little ac- 
tivity, there was a fair call for highway and 
railway labour, especially teamsters. In many 
cases, however, it was difficult to meet the 
demand, owing to the fact that the men pre- 
ferred harvest work. Other groups were re- 
ported as quiet. There were numerous re- 
quests for help in the Women’s Domestic 
Section, some of which could not be filled 
owing to the shortage of applicants, but at 
Moose Jaw there was no difficulty experienced 
in filling all orders received. 


With favourable weather conditions pre- 
vailing, harvesting in the Province of Alberta 
had made considerable progress and threshing 
was well under way. Available harvest help 
in some localities had ‘become somewhat 
scarce, but no shortage was expected. With 
the exception of building projects already 
started, nothing of note was planned for the 
immediate future. There were only a few 
calls for railway labourers, which were easily 
filled. Both logging and mining remained 
quiet, with practically no demand for men. 
Few vacancies were listed for female cooks 
for threshing outfits, but a shortage of help 
prevailed for farm homes. Throughout the 
province there was a surplus of available 
labour to meet the demand for general work, 
most of which consisted of married men living 
in the cities. 


Fruit gathering throughout the Province of 
British Columbia appeared to be well under 
way, with a plentiful supply of produce avail- 
able. Otherwise, there was little demand for 
farm help, threshing being practically com- 
pleted. Very little improvement was shown 
in logging, a few men having been sent out 
to fight forest fires. There was no demand 
for miners, and the outlook is poor. Manu- 
facturing also was quict. Little building con- 
struction was in progress throughout the prov- 
ince, though the Canadian Hydro and Power 
Line were erecting a power line to Oyama, 
while work on the South Forks Dam con- 
tinued, and some road construction and repair 
work was being carried on. There was little 
activity amongst longshore workers. Trade 
was fair. With the exception of additional 
help sent to the fruit canneries, the Women’s 
Domestic Section was somewhat quiet. 
Throughout the province unemployment con- 
ditions showed only temporary relief, due to 
harvest and fruit picking activities, and in 


many localities employment for men seeking 
work was still a vital problem. 


Employment at the beginning 
of August showed very little 
general change, according to 
statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 1,008 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 1,042,710 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,043,881 on July 1. 
The index number stood at 118-8 on the 
date under review, as compared with 118-9 on 
July 1, 1980 while on August 1, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
it was 127-8, 119-3, 110-5, 105-5, 97-5, 95-8, 
101°4, 94-2, and 90-0, respectively. 

Greater activity was indicated in the West- 
ern Provinces, the Maritimes reported no 
general change, while employment declined in 
Quebec and Ontario. In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, construction showed important gains, 
and shipping, services and manufacturing was 
also brisker; on the other hand, the trend of 
employment was seasonally downward in log- 
ging. In Quebec, manufacturing, logging, con- 
struction and trade reported smaller payrolls, 
while other industries showed only slight 
changes. In Ontario, the greatest improve- 
ment was in construction and transportation, 
but manufacturing, logging and trade regis- 
tered reductions. In the Prairie Provinces, the 
most pronounced expansion was shown in high- 
way construction, but mining, building con- 
struction and communications were also more 
active. In British Columbia, continued gains 
were registered, chiefly in manufacturing,. but 
also in transportation and construction, while 
logging showed considerable reductions. 

Employment increased in Quebec, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, while the tendency 
was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor and the Adjacent 
Border Cities. In Montreal, employment 
showed a further and larger decrease, con- 
trasting with the increase recorded on August 
1, 1929, when the index was higher, Trans- 
portation and construction registered decided 
improvement, while manufacturing and trade 
released employees. In Quebec, the situation 
continued to improve, particularly in construc- 
tion. In Toronto, there was a falling-off in 
activity on August 1, 1930, repeating the down- 
ward movement noted on the same date of 
last year. Manufacturing (especially of iron 
and steel and textile products), services and 
trade were slacker than on July 1, but con- 
struction recorded improvement. In Ottawa, 
employment showed an advance, mainly in 
construction and manufacturing. In Hamil- 
ton, manufacturing registered general -curtail- 
ment, that in iron and steel plants being most 
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pronounced; on the other hand, construction 
afforded greater employment, and there was 
slight improvement in trade. In the Border 
Cities, further losses were shown, largely in 
automobile works, while construction was 
also slacker. In Winnipeg, there were general 
increases in construction and transportation. 
The improvement evidenced on the corre- 
sponding date of last year was more pro- 
nounced, and the index then was higher. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing and transportation 
reported heightened activity, while services 
and trade were somewhat slacker. 


Further reductions were made in manu- 
facturing establishments; increases were re- 
corded in food, pulp and paper, non-ferrous 
metal and electric current plants, but the 
rubber, textile and iron and steel industries 
were seasonally slacker. Employment also 
showed decided gains in mining, communica- 
tions, transportation and construction and 
maintenanice, while seasonal dullness continued 
to affect employment in logging camps, and 
there were also losses in trade and services. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
greater detail the employment situation as 
at the beginning of August, 1930. 


Improvement in the local 
trade union situation was in- 
dicated at the close of July 
from the previous month, the 
1,676 labour organizations from which reports 
were tabulated with 200,122 members showing 
an unemployment percentage of 9:2, con- 
trasted with 10-6 per cent of idleness in June. 
Noteworthy curtailment of activity, however, 
was shown from July last year when 3-0 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. 
Quebec unions registered the most substan- 
tial gains in employment when compared with 
June, largely due to the better conditions pre- 
vailing in the garment trades, though in the 
Prairie provinces and New Brunswick also 
the tendency was slightly upward. Employ- 
ment for Nova Scotia unions, on the contrary, 
was somewhat retarded and nominal redic- 
tions occurred among Ontario and British 
Columbia unions. In all provinces a lower 
level of activity was maintained than in July 
last year, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
unions reporting a moderate drop in the 
volume of work afforded during the month 
reviewed and the remaining provinces con- 
tractions on a somewhat larger scale. 


TraDE UNION 
REPORTS 


A review in greater detail with tabular 
statements on unemployment at the close of 
July, 1930, as indicated by local trade unions, 
is printed on another page of this issue. 


During the month of July, 


EMPLOYMENT 1930, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS made 26,169 references of 


persons to positions and 
effected a total of 25,293 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment were 
15,895, of which 11,811 were of men and 4,084 
of women. Placements in casual work num- 
bered 9,398. The offices of the Service were 
also notified of 26,150 vacancies, of which 
17,722 were for men and 8,428 for women. 
Applications for work were registered from 
29,479 men and 12,545 women, a total of 
42,024. Business transacted during July, 1930, 
showed a slight gain in applications and place- 
ments, and a minor decline in vacancies as 
compared with the work of June, 1930, but a 
loss was shown in all transactions in com- 
parison with those of July a year ago, the 
reports for June, 1980, showing 26,221 vacan- 
cies offered, 40,895 applications made, and 
24,884 placements effected, while in July, 1929, 
there were recorded 36,852 vacancies, 46,183 
applications for work, and 34,447 placements 
in regular and casual employment. A report 
in detail of the work of the offices for the 
month of July, 1930, may be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


According to the monthly re- 


BUILDING port, prepared by the Do- 
PERMITS AND minion Bureau of Statistics 
ConTRACTS the value of permits issued 
AWARDED. in 61 cities during July, 1939, 


was $15,730,964 as against 
$17,935,478 in the preceding month, and with 
$22,702,584 in July a year ago. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months, 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 1004. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business continued in a de- 
pressed condition in July, operations in general 
being at slightly lower level than in June. 
Employment in industrial pursuits showed a 
moderate curtailment on August 1, contrary to 
the normal tendency for the season. The 
output of manufacturing plants was at a 
slightly lower level in July measured by an 
index based on the volume of production of 
sixteen commodities. The production of news- 
print was in moderately greater volume than 
in June, and the imports of crude rubber 
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indicated preparation for increased operations 
in tire factories. Automobile production was 
at a low level, and the primary iron and steel 
industry curtailed operations. The output of 
electric energy indicated contraction in plants 
using power generated by the central electric 
stations. The output of the metal mining 
industry was at a higher level than in June, 
indicating that operations were being main- 
tained despite low prices for silver and base 
metals. 


Coal—Canada’s coal production during July 
amounted to 1,061,091 tons, a decrease of 11-4 
per cent from the 1925-1929 average for the 
month of 1,197,317 tons. The output of 
bituminous coal in July was 915,231 tons; of 
sub-bituminous coal, 45,642 tons; and of lig- 
nite coal, 100,218 tons. Mines in Nova Scotia 
produced 562,221 tons; in New Brunswick, 
16,056 tons; in Saskatchewan, 20,101 tons; in 
Alberta, 323,549 tons; in British Columbia, 
139,050 tons. 


During July, Canada imported 1,781,183 tons 
of coal as compared with 1,790,034 tons, the 
average for the month during the past five 
years. The July importations of anthracite 
amounted to 310,870 tons, consisting of 56-7 
per cent from the United States, 34:5 per cent 
from Great Britain, and 8-8 per cent from 
Russia. Receipts of bituminous coal totalled 
1,469,324 tons, of which tonnage the United 
States contributed 98 per cent; the remainder 
was obtained from Great Britain and New- 
foundland. Lignite coal imports of 989 tons 
came from the United States.., 


Exports of Canadian coal were recorded at 
23,554 tons, a considerable falling-off from the 
July five-year average of 58,122 tons. Coal 
made available for consumption in Canada 
during July totalled 2,818,720 tons, a decline 
of 3-8 per cent from July, 1925-1929 average 
of 2,929,199 tons. The current month’s total 
included 1,037,537 tons of Canadian coal and 
1,781,183 tons of imported coal. 


Iron and Steel—Production of pig-iron in 
Canada during July at 64,676 tons was the 
lowest tonnage reported for any month of 
the present year, the rate of output being 
back again to that of February, 1928, when 
production amounted to 64,691 tons. In the 
previous month, 66,081 tons were produced 
and in July of a year ago the quantity was 
99,786 tons. Compared with the figures for 
June, data for July showed a decline in the 
output of basic iron to 42,498 tons from 45,349 
tons and an increase in the output of foundry 
iron to 22,178 tons from 20,732 tons. No 
malleable iron was produced in either month. 


Production in ferro-alloys in Canada 
amounted to 3,334 tons in July, a decline of 
70 per cent from the record which was estab- 
lished in the previous month at 11,059 tons. 
For the year to date the output totalled 
48,294 tons, an increase of 11 per cent and 
67 per cent over corresponding periods of 1929 
and 1928 when quantities were quoted at 
43,623 tons and 28,869 tons, respectively. 


Production of steel ingots and direct steel 
castings in Canada during July at 68,424 tons 
was the lowest tonnage reported since October, 
1927. It was 28 per cent under the total of 
95,321 tons in June and 47 per cent less than 
the 129,827 tons made in July, 1929. The 
decline from the previous month was mostly 
in steel ingots, the tonnage of which dropped 
to 65,144 from 91,694, while steel castings also 
dropped slightly to 3,280 tons from 3,627 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue shows that in 
July, 1930, the merchandise 
entering Canada for consumption amounted to 
$84,550,935, as compared with $91,543,981 in 
the preceding month and with $114,200,854 in 
July, 1929. The chief imports in July, 1930, 
were: Iron and its products, $18,626,532; Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $14,654,200; 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $11,491,222. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
July, 1930, amounted to $76,407,506, as com- 
pared with $78,703,281 in the preceding month 
and with $102,219,440 in July, 1929. The chief 
exports in July, 1930, were: Agriculture and 
vegetable products, mainly food, $24,707,960; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $22,280,522; 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, 
$9,499,596. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


- Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in August, 1930, was appreciably less than that 
occurring during July, 1930, and approximately 
only one-quarter as many workers were in- 
volved. As compared with August, 1929, the 
figures for August, 1930, show that only three 
strikes occurred during the month as compared 
with ten during the same month last year, 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss incurred showing a similar abrupt decline. 
There were in existence during the month 
three disputes, involving sixty-five workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 484 working 
days, as compared with six disputes involving 
240 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
2,600 working days during July, 1930. In 
August, 1929, there were on record ten dis- 
putes, involving 957 workers and resulting in 
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a time loss of 3,217 working days. At the 
end of the month there were no disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off, or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was again lower at $10.65 
for August, as compared with $10.91 for July; 
$11.63 for August, 1929; $11.08 for August, 
1928; $10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for 
August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 
for August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; 
$10.44 for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 
for August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. 
Of the twenty-nine foods included in the bud- 
get twenty-one showed declines, the most 
important of which occurred in the prices of 
beef, veal, mutton, lard, milk, butter, bread, 
flour, prunes, sugar, tea and potatoes. The 
prices of fresh and salt pork and of eggs were 
slightly higher. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $21.01 at the beginning of August, 
as compared with $21.26 for July; $21.90 for 
August, 1929; $21.31 for August, 1928; $21.11 
for August, 1927; $21.32 for August, 1926; 
$21.05 for August, 1925; $20.57 for August, 
1924; $21.03 for August, 1923; $20.88 for 
August, 1922; $21.98 for August, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $2120 for August, 
1918; and $1441 for August, 1914. Fuel and 
rent were practically unchanged. 


Five-day Week in Great Britain 


An increased practice of the five-day work- 
ing week in Great Britain is reported in the 
annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops for 1929. The pre- 
vious year’s report noted (Lasour Gazerts, 
—September, 1929, page 1,001) that individual 
firms engaged in a very wide range of indus- 
tries had adopted the 5-day week system. The 
report for 1929 states that the shorter week 
was adopted as a normal practice by some 
additional firms, and that it continues in those 
factories where it has once been seriously 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued 
toward lower levels, being 84:1 for August, 
as ‘compared with 85-8 for July; 98:1 for 
August, 1929; 95-4 for August, 1928; 102-1 
for August, 1927; and 98:6 for August, 1926. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower, while one showed a slight 
increase. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to lower prices for barley, flax, wheat, 
flour, rubber and raw sugar, which more than 
offset higher prices for corn, rye, bran and 
shorts; the Animals and their Products group, 
due mainly to lower prices for steers, lambs, 
canned salmon and beef hides, which more 
than offset higher prices for butter and eggs; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due to lower prices for cotton, worsted 
cloth yarns and wool; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, because of easier 
quotations for certain lines of lumber; the 
Iron and its Products group, mainly because 
of lower prices for scrap cast iron and steel 
tank plates; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, 
due to declines in the prices of aluminium, 
electrolytic copper and copper wire bars, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of silver, lead and antimony; and the Chem- 
icals and Allied Products group, due to de- 
clines in the prices of nitric acid, copper sul- 
phate and shellac. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group advanced 
slightly. 


adopted. The new system is more often found 
in cases where workers have to travel long 
distances to their work, than where they live 
around the factory. Scmetimes it is necessary 
to revert temporarily to Saturday work owing 
to pressure of orders. A case quoted in the 
report of a large engineering firm which re- 
duced their working days from 47 to 43 hours . 
the 43 hours being worked in five days. They 
found that, after a few weeks, production 


definitely went up, improvement being shown 


not only in the output per hour but also in 
the total output per week. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1930 


ig eg eke the month of August the Depart- 

ment received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
disputes involving the question of wages and 
working conditions between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and certain of its 
employees, being (1) motormen, conductors 
and busmen, members of the Street Railway 
Employees’ Unit of the One Big Union; (2) 
Mechanical Department employees; and (3) 
trackmen. A separate unanimous report was 
‘also received dealing with the alleged wrong- 
ful dismissal from the service of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company of three employees. 


Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received during August from certain employees 
of the Master Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
Saint John, N.B., affiliated with the Canadian 
Construction Association, being members of 
Local No. 574, United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada. The dispute related to 
the employees’ request for an increase from 
75 cents to 80 cents per hour as from July 31, 
1930, the number of employees affected being 
fifty directly and from 500 to 700 indirectly. 


The employers agreed to refer the dispute to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation and 
a Board was accordingly established, composed 
as follows: Reverend C. Gordon Lawrence, 
Saint John, N.B., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other Board 
members, Messrs. John N. Flood, and F. 8. 
McMullin, both of Saint John, the employers’ 
and employees’ nominees respectively. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


Reference was made in last month’s issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre to the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with the dispute between the Hydro 
Electric Commission of the City of Hamilton 
and certain employees, members of Local No. 
138, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and to the appointment of Mr. Fred 
Bancroft, of Oakville, Ontario, on the recom- 
mendation of the employees. During the 
month the personnel of the Board was com- 
pleted by the appointment of Mr. L. B. 
Spencer, K. C., of Welland, Ontario, Chairman, 
and Mr. J. B. Carswell, Managing Director of 
the Burlington Steel Company, Hamilton, 
Ontario, nominee of the employer. The chair- 
man was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. 


Reports of Board in Disputes between Winnipeg Electric Company and 
Its Employees 


Reports were received by the Department 
giving the findings of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
the disputes involving the question of wages 
and working conditions between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and certain of its 
employees, being (1) motormen, conductors 
and busmen, members of the Street Railway 
Employees’ Unit of the One Big Union; (2) 
Mechanical Department employees; and (3) 
trackmen. The report was signed by the 
Chairman, The Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. 
Donovan, and Mr. C. E. Dafoe, the company’s 
nominee on the Board. A minority report was 
submitted by Mr. R. B. Russell, the Board 
member appointed on behalf of the employees. 

A unanimous report was also received in 
the Department concerning the alleged wrong- 
ful dismissal by the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
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pany of three employees. In connection with 
this report the application mentioned in the 
July issue of the Lasour GazerTe as having 
been received from the motormen, conductors 
and busmen with respect to the alleged wrong- 
ful dismissal of three employees was referred 
to the Board already established to deal with 
the disputes involving the question of wages 
and working conditions. The Board member 
in the person of Mr. C. E. Dafoe, who was 
appointed on the recommendation of the com- 
pany to deal with the three original cases, 
having declined to act on the Board in this 
dispute, owing to the company refusing to 
formally associate itself with the matter, Mr. 
Theo. A. Hunt, K.C., was appointed by the 
Minister in substitution for Mr. Dafoe. 

The texts of these reports are given below. 
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Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour, 
Ottawa, 
Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation, established on 
the 38rd day of July, 1930, under The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, 
to deal with the applications of certain em- 
ployees of the Winnipeg Electric Company 
for amendments to their agreement in respect 
of wages and working conditions, begs to re- 
port as follows:— 


Applications first leading to the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation were: 


Firstly: The motormen, conductors and bus- 
men, whose cause of dispute, claims or de- 
mands, were for an amended agreement in 
respect of, 


(1) Sunday wage and hour schedule; 

(2) Twelve (12) days’ holidays with pay; 

(3) Restoration of motorman and conductor 
G.e. two-man cars) on all cars excepting on 
stub lines; 

(4) Time allowance for pull-in and pull-out 
at two of the storage yards; 

(5) Seniority on all runs controlled by the 
Company, or any of its subsidiaries; 

(6) Maximum number of sign-ups that the 
Company can claim without payment for time 
involved by men in signing up, to be arranged, 
and that motor bus runs be signed up at each 
general sign-up. 

(7) No charge for uniforms supplied to men 
with service of two years or over; 

(8) Cutting down of spread-time from 
thirteen (13) hours to eleven (11) hours; 

(9) Extension of time and opportunity for 
training of motor bus operators to twelve (12) 
months, and such training to be open to all 
men according to seniority; 

(10) Amendments to Miscellaneous Rules 
dealing with working conditions; 

(11) Transportation privileges to employees; 

(12) Grievance clause in respect of affilia- 
tions. 


Secondly: The Mechanical Department 
employees brought forward several causes of 
dispute, claims or demands, in addition to 
the common claim of holidays with pay, and 
of a grievance clause in the agreement deal- 
ing with the restrictions on the right to affiliate 
and associate in union activity with other 
unions of men or associations. 

In their application they in effect sought to 
obtain reduction of hours per week and an 
increased wage to compensate therefor, also 
increase in pay for air brake repair men. 


Thirdly: The Track Department employees, 
in addition to asking for removal of the 
grievance clause, demanded, 


(a) Wage increases; 

(6) Holidays with pay; 

(c) Forty-four (44) hour week; 

(d) Overtime rates; 

(e) Additional pay for night work; 

(f) Transportation privileges; 

(g) Grievance clause in respect of affilia- 
tions. 


Beginning with the organization meeting 
held on the 4th of July, 1930, meetings were 
held with slight intervals throughout the 
month, and many exhibits dealing with the 
matters in dispute were filed by the Company, 
tending to show its relationship with its em- 
ployees and its present financial position; and 
written briefs, supported by some exhibits, © 
were also submitted by the employees. 


The case for the applicants was presented 
chiefly by Mr. Alex. Hume, the General Sec- 
retary of the One Big Union, Mr. Edward 
Armstrong, Mr. Samuel Cartwright, Mr. Neil 
S. McLean and several other representatives, 
including Mr. John Lowesky and Mr. Peter 
Koshman, who attended and gave the Board 
information and the benefit of their views. 
The Company was represented by Mr. C. H. 
Dahl, Vice-President in charge of operations, 
Mr. Lawrence Palk, Vice-President in charge 
of executive matters, Mr. R. R. Knox, Assist- 
ant General Manager, and several representa- 
tives of the particular departments of the 
Company affected by the application. 

We are pleased to report that both parties 
to the dispute gave evidence throughout all 
the discussions of a desire to conciliate, with 
the result that the great majority of the 
items in dispute were disposed of by agree- 
ment, and our understanding of the agreement 
effected in reference to such matters of dis- 
pute, as itemized above, are as follows:— 


Re No. (4). The men agree to withdraw 
this claim and allow the clause in the agree- 
ment in respect of time allowances for pull-in 
and pull-out to stand, it appearing that some 
off-setting advantages were being allowed by 
the Company to the men under this part of 
their present agreement. 


Re No. (5). Agreement was arranged on 
the basis that seniority rights were to apply 
on established runs where the men have seni- 
ority, this provision to include the Headingly 
line. 

Re No. (6) The Company agreed to four 
general “sign-ups” and four divisional “sign- 
ups”; and between general “sign-ups”, to post- 
pone as far as possible subsequent divisional 
“sign-ups”. 
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The Company is willing to include bus runs 
in the general “sign-up”, provided men pay 
licence fees. Otherwise, we recommend that 
the provision for bus sign-ups once a year 
about January Ist remain as it is at present. 


Re No. (7). Uniforms: It was agreed that a 
clause be inserted in the agreement as fol- 
lows :— 

“A man who leaves the service of his own 
accord or is discharged within four months 
after receiving a uniform is to pay for the 
uniform, less $2.50 for each month that it has 
been used in the Company’s service, except 
that a man, who has been five or more years 
in the Company’s service and who is dis- 
charged, shall be allowed to keep his uniform 
without charge.” : 

“A man who has used a uniform in the 
Company’s service (other than the first uni- 
form, half the cost of which he pays as herein 
provided) four months or more shall be per- 
mitted to keep it without further charge, if 
he leaves the service for any cause.” 

“All brass buttons to be turned in.” 

Re No. (8). The claim to a reduction in 
spread-time was settled by the following pro- 
vision :— 

“No run shall exceed a 13-hour spread and 
the Company will, to the best of its ability, 
endeavour to keep the spread down as low as 
possible.” 

“Not more than 10 per cent of schedule 
runs shall be three piece runs, and not less 
than 60 per cent of the total runs shall be 
within eleven hours.” 

Re No. (9). The claim to an extension of 
time and opportunity for training was settled 
by acceptance by the men after discussion of 
an offer made by the Company in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

“All men required to operate motor buses 
in regular City fare zone and on St. Mary’s 
Road shall be taken from the seniority lst 
and, in order to enable men on the street cars 
to train for motor bus operation, the Com- 
pany will give fifty applicants, on a seniority 
and efficiency basis, an opportunity to train 
and qualify between June 1 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1930. It shall not be necessary to have 
previously operated a gear shift car in order 
to qualify. All men required to operate motor 
buses shall, according to seniority, have the 
privilege of signing up on bus routes, where 
seniority now exists, once a year, aS near as 
possible to January 1.” 

Re No. (10). Miscellaneous Rules: 

(a) After a lengthy discussion, it appeared 
in view of the two widely separated periods 
in each day at which the peak load of traffic 
appeared, that it was not reasonably to be 
expected that employees should not be re- 
quired to work more than five hours at a 
shift, but we understand that in the future, 
as in the past, the matter of an improved 
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schedule of runs will have the attention of 
the Company to suit the reasonable conveni- 
ence of its employees. 

(b) On the representation of representatives 
of the Company that loops were being in- 
stalled to replace ‘“Y’s” as speedily as possible, 
and that men were being provided for the rear 
end of cars when backing up at car houses, 
any further request by the men in this con- 
nection was waived. 

(c) The request of the men for additional 
facilities for the purchase of tickets was met 
by the Company agreeing to investigate the 
plan of having tickets for sale during regular 
office hours at the main office, and if it were 
found that a reasonable number of men would 
be convenienced thereby, that such a plan 
would be arranged. 


Re (d). It was agreed that the application 
for a 20 minute lunch period should stand 
over until such rearrangement of the spread- 
time might be worked out as would allow for 
a lunch period and still meet conditions in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Re (e). The Company having reported on 
the work now being performed to provide 
better lavatory accommodation, the men 
agreed to accept that report and the under- 
taking of the Company. 

Re (11) and (f) of employees of Track 
Department: 

The claim to additional transportation privi- 
leges to the men in each class making this 
demand was met by the Company agreeing 
to, and the men accepting, an amendment to 
their schedule to be in the following terms:— 

“Employees covered by this Agreement who 
are in uniform or who produce a badge or pass 
furnished by the Company shall be granted 
free transportation on all street car lines of 
Winnipeg Electric Company and City bus 
lines. The Company undertakes, however, to 
procure for the employees free transportation 
over the car lines of the Suburban Rapid 
Transit Company between Winnipeg and 
Deer Lodge, and the bus lines of the Subur- 
ban Rapid Transit Company between Deer 
Lodge, St. Charles and Headingly, also the 
ear lines of the Suburban Rapid Transit Com- 
pany on the south side of the Assinobine 
River if the car lines are replaced by’ bus 
lines, and over the Winnipeg, Selkirk and 
Lake Winnipeg Railway lines upon applica- 
tion being made to the general office, the 
maximum number of trip passes on any one 
line on any one day to be twenty, such passes 
good any day including holidays with the 
proviso that on holidays they will be granted 
subject to the discretion of the management.” 

Re Mechanical Department: 

It was agreed between the parties that the 
Company would pay and the men accept as 
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satisfactory the arrangement whereby air brake 
repairmen would henceforth be paid at the 
rate of 65 cents per hour. 


Re (D) of Trackmen’s Department: 

The night work claim of men in this depart- 
ment was settled by agreement, as follows:— 

“Day gang transferred to night work shall 
be paid time and a quarter for the first night 
so worked ‘and straight time shall be paid for 
each succeeding night.” 

On the claim made by the same unit (Track- 
men) in respect of weekly hours of labour and 
overtime, it was agreed that there should be 
no overtime allowed or claimed. until 48 hours 
had been put in, and further, that for the 
summer period of April 15 to October 15, the 
regular weekly hours should be 48, and for the 
balance of the year 44, and that no overtime 
would be allowed until 48 hours had been put 
an. 

After a lengthy discussion, and it appearing 
that the provision in the old agreement of 
the three groups known as “The Grievance 
Clause” had not as yet worked any hardship 
or been of any benefit in practice to either 
party, the representatives of the men con- 
sented to the application for the removal of 
that clause being considered withdrawn from 
further consideration by this Board. 

On the question of the claim of the men to 
holidays with pay, and to increased wages, 
and pay for the rate of 8 hours for 7 hours 
work for Sunday work, the claim of the men 
was based largely upon the following grounds: 

(a) That through the introduction and use 
of one-man cars an additional strain of work 
was placed on the men; 

(b) That a reduction in the total number 
of men employed having taken place a larger 
volume of work was placed on the remaining 
men to perform the work required of them; 

(c) That employees on a monthly basis hav- 
ing been given holidays with pay, it was equit- 
able that employees on an hourly basis should 
receive holidays with pay in accordance with 
length of service; 

(d) That it appearing that the Company 
having made a large saving in the general cost 
of operation, a share of that saving should be 
extended to the employees. 

(e) That Civic, Provincial and Federal em- 
ployees are granted holidays with pay, and 
that industrial concerns are showing a ten- 
dency to do likewise. 

The Company, on the other hand contended 
that as against the saving in certain costs of 
operations and generally that there was: 

(1) A tendency developing during the suc- 
ceeding months of the year 1930 for gross 
revenue to decline, and that the gross revenue 


for the first six months of the year 1930 was 
$128,000 less than for the first six months of 
1929; 

(2) That to grant all the claims of the men 
would make a yearly difference of from 
$450,000 to $500,000; 

(3) That the Company already pays an 
extra five cents an hour for Sunday work; 


(4) The operators of one-man cars do now 
receive an extra 54 cents per hour above 
operators of two-man cars, which for the year 
would amount in extra pay to approximately 
the sum of $130 per man. 

(5) That from the revenue not only the 
rights of the investor in the Company’s secur- 
ities and the fare paying public, but the neces- 
sity of giving a satisfactory service with mod- 
ern equipment have to be considered, as well 
as the claims of the employees in respect of 
wages and improved working conditions. 

(6) That while municipally owned street 
railways tend to allow holidays, yet 94 per 
cent of the total of hourly paid employees of 
the street railways In Canada are not allowed 
holidays with pay; 

(7) That the changes in operation, and in 
particular the introduction and use of one-man 
cars were in line with the latest development 
in operating street car service, and were be- 
coming more widely adopted. 

(8) That the net revenue now being re- 
ceived was at a considerably smaller rate than 
was allowed in the finding of the Utility Com- 
missioner for Manitoba, where $735,000 was 
given as the amount of net revenue to which 
it was entitled, whereas in 1929 it was less 
than $445,661.25. 

After giving consideration to the arguments 
on the above contentions, and to the many 
exhibits filed, and to discuesions before the 
Board by representatives of both parties, the 
majority of the Board are of the opinion that 
the wages now being paid are fair and reason- 
able and that, while the tendencies in norma! 
times and on the longer view are towards 
better working conditions, a shorter hourly 
week and holidays with pay, yet present con- 
ditions both with the Company and generally 
do not, in our opinion, warrant such a change 
as would substantially increase to the Com- 
pany its cost of operation. 

From the evidence presented it appeared 
that a very small percentage of employees in 
like service in other similar uitities, who are 
employed on an hourly basis, are receiving 
holidays with pay; and although, particularly 
among municipally owned street railway com- 
panies, a disposition was shown to grant holi- 
days with pay to men as a matter of right, 
and as contributing to their efficiency, yet for 
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the above-mentioned reasons, and for this 
year at any rate, we think the Company 
should not be expected to add the additional 
expense required to meet the demands of the 
men of the various units in this respect. 

Re Dismissals Application: 

The Board begs to report herein that since 
the date of our report, July 25, 1930, (copy 
of which is attached hereto) no further prog- 
ress has been made, the Company persisting 
in its attitude as set out herein, and the 
applicants persisting in their claim that their 
application should be heard. 

It is with pleasure that the Board records 
its appreciation of the efforts made by each 
party to the disputes to conciliate, and even 
where marked differences of opinion between 
them appeared, we found that such respect 
and consideration for the conflicting views of 
the opposing party was shown as rendered our 
work pleasant, and must work in the future 
as it has worked in the past towards a fair 
and reasonable relationship existing between 
the Company and its employees. 

The Board has been greatly assisted by the 
very comprehensive and clear presentation of 
the matters at issue made by the representa- 
tives of each party. 

Mr. R. B. Russell, the third member of the 
Board, joins with the other members generally 
in the report, with the exception only of the 
finding of the majority of the Board, as out- 
lined above, on the question of holidays with 
pay and increase in wages, and his report 
thereon will follow. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) W.J. Donovan, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. E. Daros, 
Member of Board. 
(Sgd.) R. B. RUSSELL, 
' Member of Board. 


Copy of telegram of July 25, 1930 
H. H. Warp, Esa., ‘ 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Further reference to your telegram of four- 
teenth instant the Chairman of the Board with 
Mr. Russell concurring begs to report that afiter 
hearing the representations of Company on the 
facts of the case and particularly in respect of 
its claim that it had the right as a matter of 
discipline to dismiss the employees in question 
and has the executive right to decide on the 
sufficiency of the reasons for dismissal of em- 
ployees generally it was the opinion of the two 
members above mentioned thiat the dismissals im 
question were under the circumstances a matter 
which could and should pursuant to the applica- 
tion be considered a part of working conditions 
affecting not only the three individuals men- 
tioned in the application but also of the em- 
ployees whose wages amd working conditions 
are being considered by the Board under the 
original references. 
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In any event we consider the decision of the 
Minister of Labour and his act in referring the 
dismissals to the Board are fully authorized 
by Section seven of the statute and not subject 
to attack on the technical amd merely legal 
grounds advanced, At previous sitting repre- 
sentatives of Company stated that they would 
object to any Board being constitued to deal 
with the dismissals in question and would not 
name a representative for such a Board or 
attend unless forced by subpoena. They refuse 
to consent to Mr. Dafoe continuing as a mem- 
ber of the Board while the question of dis- 
missals is being dealt with and Mr. Dafoe has 
on that account stated that he will not act. 

Under the circumstances we assume it may 
be considered in respect of that question that 
there is a vacancy in the Board and that be- 
cause of the technical objections of the Com- 
pany it may be considered that it has failed 
or neglected under sub sec. “b” of sec. nine 0 
the Act to recommend a representative. 

They make clear that they have no objection 
to the personne! of the present Board and we 
understand they would refuse to recommend a 
representative or willingly attend the meetings 
if a new Board were appointed. 

The present Board therefore intends to pro- 
ceed with the hearing but assume that a new 
member will be appointed to replace Mr. Datoe 
in dealing with dismissal cases. 

We could proceed by Wednesday or Thursday 
of next week if convenient to Minister to name 
a third member by that time. 


(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the “Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act,’ and of a_ dispute 
between the Winnipeg Electric Company 
and its employees, being motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen, mechanical and track 
department employees, members of the 
Street Railway employees Unit of the One 
Big Union. 


To the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Smr,—While concurring generally with the re- 
port of the majority there are certain matters 
upon which I differ and, herewith, forward my 
minority report on the questions of holidays 
with pay; reduction of hours; and increases in 
wages. 

The majority members of the board when 
dealing with the employees’ requests on the 
above-mentioned matters grouped them all 
together and then dealt with them in a gen- 
eral way to which method I could not resort, 
for the following reasons: The three groups 
of employees were all asking for holidays with 
pay according to the length of service with a 
maximum of twelve days per year after three 
years’ service. The Company’s representatives, 
while agreeing that holidays with pay was a 
very desirable thing, contended that their 
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present financial position would not pérmit 
the granting of the men’s request at this time. 

No argument, other than the financial one, 
was advanced by the Company which, in my 
opinion, was thoroughly offset by the em- 
ployees who presented evidence from the 
Company’s own exhibits wherein they showed 
that since the introduction of the One-Man 
operated cars, the Company had effected a 
Saving in wages alone, during the three years 
1927, 1928, 1929, of $784,068.48. 

In fact the Company, itself, produced evi- 
dence to show that it would cost the sum of 
$281,550 per year to restore two-men car oper- 
ators on all One-Man cars, which the men 
claimed, and in my opinion proved what the 
Company had saved in wages, at the expense 
of the employees through the introduction and 
extension of the One-Man car system. 


Furthermore, the employees presented evi- 
dence which showed that the One-Man car 
system was responsible for the elimination of 
d03 employees during the period aforemen- 
tioned while at the same time the gross earn- 
ings of the Company during the same period, 
1927, 1928, 1929, showed a steady increase; 
thus proving the contention that the em- 
ployees now in the service, with 333 men less, 
were not only doing the work formerly done 
by Two-Men car operators but were handling 
from year to year an increased number of 
passengers as according to the last figures 
available, 1929 was the second highest pas- 
senger rate in the history of the Company. 


On top of this the men proved that the 
nature of their employment has become more 
hazardous, and they presented evidence show- 
ing that the number of pedestrians on the 
streets has increased and also that the num- 
ber of automobiles had increased from 10,932 
cars in 1920 to 24,505 in 1929, thus making 
their occupation more nerve-racking and thus 
proving the necessity for a period of relaxation 
each year from the strenuous duties which is 
making old men of them in a very short period 
of time. 

Added to the foregoing, the employees of 
the Mechanical Department were also able to 
show how intensified their occupation has be- 
come by presenting figures which showed that 
190 men in 1930 not only did the work which 
was done in 1921 by 252 men, but they also 
did the extra work created as a result of the 
installation and maintenance of the added de- 
vices and mechanical appliances on the One- 
Man cars. 

In view of the admission by the Company 
that they would have no objection to giving 
the men holidays with pay provided that the 
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Company’s finances would permit, it is only 
right and proper that a thorough investigation 
of the Company’s finances be made. This, 
however, was not done; the majority members 
of the Board having accepted the Company’s 
statement without investigation which makes 
it necessary for me to disagree with them for 
the following reasons:— 

Ist. On the grounds that the men proved 
and the Company admitted that their wage 
bill for 1929 was $88,915 less than in 1928, in 
spite of their gross earnings being increased 
during the same year by $83,089. 

2nd. That the men’s arguments are well 
founded when they show that the Company, 
in the financial exhibits filed with the Board, 
admit that out of revenue for 1929 alone they 
took the sum of $282,505.89 for depreciation, 
and an examination of the Company’s pub- 
lished balance-sheet as at December 31, 1929, 
shows that the Company had accumulated 
$5,246,794.39 in the reserve for depreciation on 
all of its fixed assets, yet they make no de- 
ductions from the assets whatever for deprecia- 
tion, neither do they show where any of the 
moneys deducted from revenue for deprecia- 
tion has been used to replace the depreciated 
property. In view of this I feel that it is only 
fair to add the amount set aside for deprecia- 
tion for 1929 to the net revenue which the 
Company claims to have earned which would 
bring the surplus earnings for 1929 up to 


$728,167.14. 


This to my mind gives the Company suffi- 
cient finance to meet the men’s demands for 
holidays with pay, which I contend the men 
have proven, and the Company officials and 
the other two board members in their report 
admit, is very desirable as a matter of right 
and as contributing to their efficiency. 


There is one other point which the other 
two members of the Board have apparently 
overlooked and that is that the Company 
has just been granted permission to increase 
its fares by approximately 4 cent per passen- 
ger, which will bring them an added revenue 
even allowing for a smaller number of passen- 
gers than carried in previous years of at least 
$275,000. 

This added to the surplus already men- 
tioned is, in my opinion, conclusive proof that 
the Company is in a financial position to grant 
the men’s request for holidays with pay. 

I also find myself in agreement with the 
men’s request for a shorter work-week, and 
feel that the men of the mechanical depart- 
ment presented a proven case when they 
showed that their hourly wages in the past 
had been established on the basis of a forty- 
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eight hour week, but that their yearly earn- 
ings had been considerably reduced from the 
amount the Company had recognized as neces- 
sary by working them short-time and in this 
way reducing their earning power. 

This request of the employees was met with 
the same argument as the request for holidays 
with pay; that the finances would not permit, 
with which argument, I have already stated, I 
cannot agree and I think that the men are 
rightly entitled to the shorter hours without 
any reduction in their weekly wages, 

Dealing with the question of increases in 
wages asked for by the Track Department 
employees, again I have to disagree with the 
other two board members when they say, 
“they are of the opinion that the wages now 
being paid are fair and reasonable.” In my 
opinion the men prove conclusively that the 
rates being paid to the Track Department 
employees are neither fair nor reasonable when 
one considers that all the men were asking 
was a2 minimum wage of 388 cents per hour 
and a maximum rate, after three years, of 50 
cents per hour. 

When this request is compared with the 
rates being paid track labourers on other street 
railway systems, it is very obvious that their 
modest demands should have been granted, 
as the following table shows:— 


City Minimum | Maximum 
Cents Cents 
per hour per hour 
Halifax, 33.:: ages. cee s Bee 47 
Ottiwaris... Te Se. Lee ee 44 48 
THOXONUG hs tot. cee eet ecueths o 45 59 
Flamiltonye, eee. ak er ae 49 Flat rate 
Regina ss. 50... aeaeacs aeeree aie dae 45 55 
Calgary ir): See ace ener Sets: oe 574 | Flat rate 
BchIMONnLONS).s.Gicesers eS aa oe Boe 55 te 
IVMANCOUV.OL? ie Eis. h eke dads 50 59 
Vietorigics.. . ces Meta ee ee aks 54 Flat rate 


The other rates for the different classifica- 
tions amongst the trackmen, I am convinced, 
are reasonable and ought to be granted, as 
the men involved are called upon to furnish 
considerable skill in their occupation. 

I have the honour to be, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Sed.) R. B. Russet, 
Representing the Employees. 


Report of Board Concerning Dismissals 
September 6, 1930. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re Winnipeg Electric Company and certain 
of its employees who were dismissed 

On the 3rd of July, 1930, a Board of Con- 

ciliation under the Industrial Disputes In- 

vestigation Act R.S.C. 1927 was established to 


deal with the application of the Motormen, 
Conductors and Busmen and certain other 
classes of employees of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company in respect of certain disputes 
between those employees and the Company, 
pertaining to wages and working conditions. 

On or about the 12th day of July, 1930, 
the applications for a Board by Motormen 
Alfred Crisp, Fred Houlden and James Mor- 
rison in connection with their dismissal by 
the Company was referred by the Honour- 
able the Minister of Labour to the same 
Board for hearing. 

At that time the Board consisted of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Donovan, Chair- 
man; C, E. Dafoe and R. B. Russell, mem- 
bers nominated respectively by the Company 
and the representatives of the men. 

The Company having made objection to the 
jurisdiction of the Board in respect of the 
hearing of the dismissal applications and to 
Mr. Dafoe continuing to act as a member, 
he notified the Board of his inability to con- 
tinue to so act. 

Further representations were later made to 
the Board by representatives of the Company 
to the effect that the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act did not authorize such a pro- 
cedure as referring cases of this class to an 
established Board because the dismissal cases 
did not relate to wages and working condi- 
tions then being investigated. 

The Chairman and Mr. Russell were of 
the opinion that the claims of the Company 
to dismiss for cause on grounds of which it 
claimed to be the sole judge as to the suffi- 
clency of the cause was a matter which 
affected the working conditions of all em- 
ployees including the Motormen, Conductors, 
etc. whose complaints were then being in- 
vestigated by the Board, and that in any 
event under the definition of the word “Dis- 
missal” in subsec. (d) of sec. (2) of the Stat- 
ute the question as to jurisdiction appeared 
to be covered. Under sec. 23 of the Statute 
the power appeared to be given to the Min- 
ister of Labour to make such a reference, and 
under’ sec. 7 of the Statute the decision of 
the Minister is made final. 

A report was made by the Chairman of the 
Board (Mr. Russell concurring) in a tele- 
gram to the Registrar of the Department of 
Labour under date the 25th of July, 1930. 

Following the receipt of notification under 
date of 7th of August, 1930, from the Deputy 
Minister of Labour that the Minister had 
appointed Theodore A. Hunt, K.C., as Board 
member on behalf of the Employer Company 
in substitution for Mr. C. E. Dafoe, the Board 
proceeded to deal with the disputes in refer- 
ence to the dismissals of Alfred Crisp, Fred 
Houlden and James Morrison. 
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Representatives of the Company appeared 
only under protest and maintaining their con- 
tention that the question of such dismissals 
were not within the jurisdiction of the Board. 
However, during the sittings its represent- 
atives gave every assistance in bringing out 
the facts of each case, and, on the suggestion 
of both parties to the dispute, an inspection 
was made of the speed control mechanism 
of a car while in operation. 

The Company was represented at the Board 
sittings by C. H. Dahl, Esq., Vice-President 
in charge of operation; Laurence Palk, Esq., 
Vice-President in charge of Executive mat- 
ters; R. R. Knox, Esq., Assistant General 
Manager; R. D. Guy, Esq., K.C., General 
Counsel for the Company; D. J. Graham, 
Esq., Manager of Railway Utility; Frank E. 
Seeney, Esq., Superintendent of Rolling Stock, 
and several other representatives. 

The men were represented by Alex. Hume, 
Esq., General Secretary, and Edward Arm- 
strong, Esq., President of the One Big Union, 
and John Duff, Esq., and T. McClure, Ex- 
ecutive Board members, and several other 
representatives. 

Attached hereto are separate reports of the 
Board on each of the three cases heard. 

In the case of Alfred Crisp the hearing was 
short, he having candidly and fairly admitted 
the facts against himself but as his fault was 
only a momentary neglect, on a comparatively 
clear street, the question of the severity of 
his punishment by dismissal and of his pre- 
vious record occasioned a lengthly discussion. 

In the Houlden case it was necessary to 
consider not only the question of negligence 
of both the Motorman and of the automobile 
driver whose car came into collision with the 
street car but more particularly from the 
standpoint of the Company, was it necessary 
to peruse some of the evidence taken at the 
trial in the action brought by the automobile 
driver against the Company for damages be- 
cause of the collision, and to consider the 
capacity of the motorman to act not only in 
an emergency but to competently report on 
it afterwards so that the Company could fairly 
consider if any liability attached to it in case 
a claim were made against it by the other 
party to the collision. ; 

In the case of James Morrison the main 
issue was centered around the question as to 
whether the Reverse of the car being oper- 
ated by him as motorman was in good work- 
ing order and as to whether he was travelling 
at an excessive rate of speed, considering that 
the air compressor on his car was not in 
working order. 

As the question of the degree of credibility 
to be attached to the evidence of the ap- 
plicant and of the Conductor on his car, on 
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one part; and that of several witnesses on 
the other part was involved, consideration of 
this case was more difficult. 

The separate report enclosed herewith sets 
out the findings of the Board. 


Beginning with a sitting of the Board as it 
was then constituted on the 11th of August, 
1930, sittings were held at regular intervals 
to suit the convenience of the parties through- 
out the month of August and during several 
sittings in the early days of September the 
Board was hopeful that a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement might be made by the 
parties. 


We are pleased to record our appreciation 
of the readiness shown by the representatives 
of both parties to fairly put before the Board 
all the facts in respect of disputes under con- 
sideration and of the courtesy exhibited 
throughout by each representative for the 
other. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. B. Russstt, 
Member of Board. 
(Sgd.) Turo. A. Hunt, 
Member of Board, 
from 12th August, 1930. 


In re the dismissal of a motorman, James 
Morrison by the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany. 


The grounds for dismissal given by the com- 
pany in its reply to the Registrar of the De- 
partment of Labour under date of July 4, 
1930, were that Mr. Morrison was travelling 
at too great a rate of speed considering the 
condition of his car, and that he applied the 
reverse too late. 

His explanation of the accident was, that 
when crossing the street, distant one city block 
away from the place of accident, he shut off 
the power and when from three and one-half 
to four car lengths from the intersection at 
Donald Street, applied the reverse and only 
realized when there was no slowing up of the 
car, after going the usual distance, that it was 
not becoming effective and he then applied 
the power to make the mechanism work and 
also waved his hand and sounded his gong 
to warn the motorman of the car which was 
about to go across his track from Donald 
Street. 

The driver of the car from Donald Street, 
however, did not see the Morrison car, al- 
though he had to ‘turn to the east and to an 
increasing degree as he went forward on his 
way, had to face the oncoming Morrison car. 
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It does not appear to be open to question 
but that the driver of the Donald Street car 
could have avoided the accident with ordinary 
care and watchfulness as he was travelling 
according to his own evidence at some four or 
five miles an hour and there was nothing to 
obstruct his vision. A speed of eight to ten 
miles an hour for the Morrison car on Broad- 
way did not, according to the evidence, appear 
to be at an excessive rate, at least up to 
Smith Street, provided the reverse could be 
fully relied upon and, of course, also provided 
that the motorman applied it in time. 

It must, we think, be admitted that the 
motorman realized after travelling some three 
or four car lengths after passing Smith Street 
that he was in a serious situation unless he 
could bring his car to a stop. There was no 
suggestion but that Morrison was at his posi- 
tion in the vestibule and was making an effort 
to stop. 

The sole question appears to be centred 
around the enquiry as to whether he relied 
for too long a period on his reverse and should 
he not have sooner taken some other means 
to bring his car to a stop. 

If the statements of Morrison and of his 
conductor are to be accepted his default in 
attempting to bring the car to a stop arose 
only from either (a) an error of judgment or 
(b) from a failure of the reverse to act. 

There was some evidence given before the 
Board that a reverse will not act the same 
twice and it appears that the action of the 
hand in moving the reverse must not be too 
fast. 

We have come to the conclusion afiter hear- 
ing the statements and estimates of the vari- 
ous witnesses as to use of the car in question 
that the statements of Morrison and of his 
conductor as to his efforts to bring his car 
to a stop should not be rejected as untrue. 

Did he, however, defer for too long a time 
his action in taking other steps than merely 
relying on his reverse? If it be true that the 
reverse did on that occasion fail: to respond 
as he says it did, then the fault would appear 
to lie altogether with the mechanism of the 
car and not with the operator. 

In view of the lack of sure response from 
the use of the reverse on every occasion we 
think that Morrison should be given the bene- 
fit of any doubt, particularly as it must have 
been evident to him that so soon as he re- 
alized after travelling three and one-half or 
four car lengths without the reverse bringing 
the car to a stop, that he was heading for a 
very serious situation. 

We are hopeful that some new aspects of 
the situation, more favourable to Morrison, 
have been revealed to the company officers 


during this lengthy hearing and that a re- 
consideration might lead to re-employment 
of the applicant. 

The representatives of the men freely ad- 
mitted the fair and considerate treatment they 
have invariably received from the officials of 
the company who have to deal with their 
schedules and working conditions and it is our 
pleasure to record the fact that .throughout 
the discussion of the many contentious points 
a spirit of fairness and reasonableness pre- 
vailed. 

There appears to be no dispute between the 
parties as to the right of the company to dis- 
miss for infraction of the rules going to the 
operation of its utility or for inexcustble 
failure to perform a duty by an employee. 
In this case, however, as it appears to us, we 
think a more critical consideration of the 
evidence against Morrison and a special re- 
consideration of the situation with which he 
was confronted from the time when he realized 
that his reverse would not act must lead to a 
finding more favourable to him. 

We would, therefore, recommend to the 
representatives of the men and to the applic- 
ant that they apply to the company for a 


reconsideration of the decision in the case. 


(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) R. B. Russet. 

Member. 
(S¢d.) Theo. A. Hunt, 

Member. 


(1) In re dismissal of Alfred Crisp, a motor- 
man in the employ of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company. 


The dismissal of Alfred Crisp arose out of the 
fact that while operating a motor bus he col- 
lided with a milk wagon, which was at the time 
standing on his right hand side of the roadway. 

The facts in this case are not in dispute, 
and Mr. Crisp admitted that he was entirely to 
blame for the accident, but it was contended on 
his behalf that the punishment of dismissal was 
too severe, having regard to the nature and 
consequence of the collision. Without ap- 
parent reason, in a clear, open street, with 
no traffic to interfere, and with the milk 
wagon in full view, he let his car run into 
the rear of the milk wagon and knocked off 
two wheels and injured the horse. 

Mr. Crisp’s only explanation was that his 
engine had started missing and that while 
leaning over in trying to work the choke he 
did not keep control of his steering wheel, 
and the front right wheel of his car caught 
one of the wheels of the milk wagon. 
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Full investigation was made by the com- 
pany’s officials and by a committee of the 
men’s union, and an appeal was taken from 
the decision to dismiss Mr. Crisp to an appeal 
committee composed of the company’s officials, 
and these officials decided that there were no 
extenuating circumstances, and confirmed 
Mr. Crisp’s dismissal. 

The chief consideration for the Board in 
this case appears to centre about the ques- 
tion: did the facts justify the company’s 
cfficials in dismissing Mr. Crisp? 

Mr. Crisp admits that the company was 
justified in visiting some sort of punishment 
upon him for his momentary neglect. His 
statement was characterized by the utmost 
candour and frankness, and one could not 
help but be impressed with both the fairness 
of Mr. Crisp himself and of the committee 
which supported his application. 

Had the milk wagon been a conveyance 
loaded with passengers, instead of milk, the 
collision would probably have had very ser- 
ious consequences, and can the company, in 
its obligations to the public, afford to retain 
men in its service who are even momentarily 
careless on a public highway; or it is asking 
too much of human nature to be constantly 
on guard against possible accidents in the 
operation of public conveyances? It does 
seem a very great hardship for a man who 
has been in the service so long as Mr. Crisp 
has to be deprived of his normal occupation 
and to be obliged to find a new source of 
livelihood; but in view of the undisputed 
statements made by the representatives ap- 
pearing here for the company that it has 
found from experience that to maintain pro- 
per discipline, and a high degree of care on 
the part of the motormen, it is necessary that 
in cases of inexcusable failure to perform a 
duty, or gross neglect, that. punishment by 
dismissal must follow. 

In the light of that evidence it does not 
seem that the action of the company can be 
criticized, or the opinion be expressed that 
the punishment was too severe. 

Winnipeg, September 3, 1930. 

(Sed.) W. J. Donovan, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) R. B. Russet, 

Member. 
(Sed.) Tuero. A. Hunt, 

Member. 


In ve dismissal of Fred. Houlden, a motor- 
man in the employ of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company. 

The application for a Board of Conciliza- 


tion in connection with this dismissal alleged 
that he had been dismissed because he, in an 
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Examination for Discovery, held some fifteen 
months after a collision between a car oper- 
ated by him and an automobile driven by 
one N. A. Cain, “could not give a clear ex- 
planation of how the accident happened, 
and because of this they did not consider 
him a capable employee.” The reply of the 
company, under date of July 4, 1980, to the 
Registrar of the Department of Labour, re- 
ferred, in part, to this case as follows:— 


“His dismissal, however, arises not out of 
any fault that we found with his operation, 
but rather because of his utter incompetency 
to explain intelligently how an accident hap- 
pens after it has occurred. This was brought 
home very vividly when it was necessary to 
call him as a witness in a recent damage suit. 
In an examination for discovery he contra- 
dicted himself throughout the questioning 
and no one could tell what had happened 
from his version of the story. 

“The company’s contention is that it can- 
not afford to keep in its service employees 
who cannot give a reasonable intelligent de- 
scription of how an accident happens because 
every one of its trainmen may at some time 
have an accident and it is essential that they 
be able to make intelligent explanations. In 
other words, this is just as necessary a quali- 
fication for a trainman as ability to operate a 
car, sell tickets, etc.” 

The position of the company was more 
definitely stated in a communication to the 
Board which stated:— 

“Motorman Holden (Houlden) was dis- 
missed by the company because having given 
several statements to the company in regard 
to an accident which occurred at the inter- 
section of Wall Street and Sargent Avenue 
on the 24th of January, 1929, which state- 
ments were inconsistent, incoherent and con- 
tradictory, and not in accordance with the 
facts as established by the company’s own 
investigation and by other witnesses, and 
though the company endeavoured to dispose 
of the inconsistencies and contradictions in 
his statements by discussion of the case in 
detail with him, and in other ways, he could 
not then make a statement consistent with 
the facts as established but demonstrated his 
incapacity to describe what happened and the 
unreliability of his reports. Street car motor- 
men are met with situations daily where 
prompt action is necessary. What transpired 
in this case showed that Motorman Holden 
(Houlden) was not capable of picturing in 
his mind what happened in front of his car 
and describing the facts subsequently. 

“The alternative to a finding of such in- 
capacity would be that his reports were im- 
properly made, wilfully and deliberately. 
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“After his discharge for the above cause 
it was found that he had not given to the 
company the names of two witnesses to the 
accident, one Gregory and one Lloyd, of whom 
he became aware and whose names he should 
have reported.” 

It appears that Mr. Houlden, shortly after 
the accident occurred, made the usual verbal 
report to the company, and within a few 
days thereafter, Cain, having notified the 
company of a claim for damages, a report in 
writing was made by an official of the com- 
pany of his verbal statements, and wherein 
he was alleged to have given his version of 
the circumstances and events leading up to 
the collision. 

Some time thereafter Cain started his action 
against the company for damages and it was 
obliged to produce Mr. Houlden for ex- 
amination for discovery. 

Counsel for the company considered that 
the statements made by Houlden on this 
examination for discovery were at variance 
with some of the facts which were clearly 
otherwise established, and were inconsistent 
both with some of his previous statements 
and with some of his answers in respect of 
other circumstances of the collision, and de- 
cided that rather than produce him as a wit- 
ness in its defence that it should not produce 
Mr. Houlden as a witness, and would have 
to rely on its defence, at the trial of the 
action brought by Cain, solely on the con- 
tention that the plaintiff was also negligent 
in operating his automobile. 

In the hearing before the Board, in addi- 
tion to the aforementioned statements, Mr. 
Houlden gave evidence, and with the ap- 


proval of both parties to the dispute, all 
the witnesses to the collision who were still 
available appeared and gave evidence. 


The case was also discussed at length by 
representatives of both parties and, on the 
position of the company in respect of the 
cause of dismissal being further defined, we 
did not understand the representatives of the 
men to further contend that the company 
had not established its contention that it was 
justified in considering that Mr. Houlden had 
made statements in connection with the colli- 
sion which were “inconsistent, incoherent and 
contradictory, and not in accord with facts 
as otherwise established by investigation.” 

It was shown that Mr. Houlden had failed 
to turn in to the company in his report the 
names of two witnesses of the accident who 
were known to him. 

After careful consideration, the Board is 
unanimously of the opinion that the company, 
in fairness to Mr. Houlden, took every reason- 
able step not only to assist him in describing 
the events, but in hearing an appeal from 
his dismissal gave consideration to the main 
contentions urged on his behalf at this hear- 
ing. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that the 
company was justified in dismissing Mr. 
Houlden for the reasons given. 


Winnipeg, September 3, 1930. 
(Sgd.) W. J. Donovan, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. B. Russet, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Turo. A. Hunr, 

Member. 





CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


four new decisions were recently given by 

the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. In one of these cases (No. 252) 
the decision supplemented one given earlier in 
the year. 

The Board was established by a voluntary 
agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Telegraphers; and the 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. Earlier — 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour Gazertn, 
March, 1930, page 269, and in previous issues. 
The third report of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the decisions rendered from 
October 1, 1923, to September 30, 1927, was 
issued as a supplement to the issue of Novem- 
ber, 1927. 


Case No. 344.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


An engineer and two firemen claimed pay- 
ment for “deadheading” (that is, travelling to 
point where duties began), under Clause C of 
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Article 2 of the Engineer’s and Firemen’s 
schedule which reads as follows:— 


“Deadheading on Company’s orders will be 
paid actual miles at minimum passenger rate, 
actual miles or hours to count figured from 
time ordered for to time of arrival, computed 
as per Article 1 and 2 (minimum day except 
in case of continuous service). 

It was necessary for the men to “deadhead”’ 
to the distant terminal in order to take the 
first trip of a new summer run. The company 
contended that under such circumstances it 
was not the custom to pay the men for dead- 
heading, and that men going to positions on 
a new run should go on their own time to 
make the initial trip. 


When the case was first heard the Board 
found that the evidence regarding the practice 
in such cases, where seniority rights were be- 
ing exercised, was of a contradictory nature, 
and asked for further information as to the 
custom under the rule. At a further hearing 
the employees submitted that it had been 
definitely established that, under similar cir- 
cumstances in the year 1927, when the new 
run in question was inaugurated, the crews 
were required to ‘“deadhead” to the distant 
terminal to bring out the new train, and that 
trip tickets covering deadheading were handed 
in and paid. The company admitted that 
payment had been made without question in 
1927, but maintained that where new passenger 
runs are created and bulletined, the men 
assigning themselves to such runs should place 
themselves in a position to fill them whether 
at the home or distant terminal without addi- 
tional expense to the company, in the same 
manner as a senior engineer having the right 
to do so would displace a junior engineer, 
even although he had to deadhead in order 
to do so. In such a case the understanding 
was that men deadhead on their own time, or 
where an engineer on one division might bid 
in a run on another territory, he would go and 
take the run on his own time, no deadheading 
being allowed. 

The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees. 


Case No. 352.—Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways and Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


This case concerned a lineman who had been 
dismissed, and whose reinstatement had been 
ordered by the Board in an earlier decision 
(Lazour Gazertr, March, 1930, page 269). A 
question subsequently arose as to position to 
which the lineman was. entitled on his re- 
instatement. The employees contended that. 
in recommending reinstatement the Board’s 
intention was that the time lost should be 
considered as sufficient discipline, and that he 


should exercise his right of option for any . 
position to which his seniority entitled him. 
The company claimed that such right, if 
granted, would give the employee privileges 
beyond what he would have enjoyed while 
employed as a lineman prior to ‘his dismissal. 

On the matter being brought before the 
Board, the chairman pointed out that the 
intention of the earlier decision was that the 
employee should exercise the right to return 
to his former position. The Board therefore 
decided as follows:— — 

“The clear intent of the Board in its original 
decision was that Lineman G—— should on 
February 15, 1930, be given the position held 
by any junior lineman that he desired. As 
this was not done at the time, the Board now 
supplements its decision to the extent that the 
lineman shall be reimbursed for such additional 
expense as he may have been subjected to 
since March 1, 1930, on account of being com- 
pelled to remain at an outlying point and away 
from his home, and further, that the original 
decision be put into effect at once.” 

Case No. 359.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

Three yardmen were dismissed for violation 
of Rule G, on a charge of having been in- 
toxicated while on duty. The employees 
denied that they had been in such condition, 
but the Company claimed that it had been 
proved after fair and impartial investigation, 
and that in consequence, a serious delay had 
been caused to a freight train. 

The Board did not sustain the contention 
of the employees. 


Case No. 360.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region), and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

An engineer in charge of an “extra’’ engine 
caused a delay in traffic in consequence of his 
neglect to get into touch with the despatcher 
before moving his train. Each party having 
presented its case, the Board made the follow- 
ing general statement :— 

“The Board fully appreciates the necessity 
of Operating Rules being strictly enforced, and 
the dual responsibility which rests on the con- 
ductor and engineer. The technicalities involved 
in this case, while not being set out herein, were 
fully reviewed, and the other discipline ad- 
ministered in connection with the case was con- 
sidered. It is desirable to point out to all 
concerned that the Operating Rules in effect at 
the time have since been changed.” 

The decision of the Board was that there 
was a violation of the rules, but under all 
the circumstances, and considering that the 
conductor had arranged to advance the train 
under flag protection, the flagman having al- 
ready gone forward and the operator not be- 
ing on duty, the Board felt that the Engineer 
acted in good faith and that his record should 
be cleared. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during August, 1930, 
was three, as compared with six during the 
preceding month. The time loss for the month 
was appreciably less than that occurring during 
July, as was the number of workers involved. 
As compared with August, 1929, the figures for 
August, 1930, show that only three strikes 
occurred during the month as compared with 
ten during the same month last year, the num- 
ber of workers involved and the time loss 
showing a similar abrupt decline. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
‘| disputes |- involved days 
SATSE 1930s mir sec 3 65 484 
“SulyePLOSOM. ose, ah 6 240 2,600 
(Ane 55$1929 8 2 pees 10 957 OaelT 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes in 
volving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this article 
as “‘minor disputes.’’ 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

Two disputes, involving twenty-five workers, 
were carried over from July and one dispute 
commenced during August. All three of these 
disputes terminated during the month, one 
being in favour of the workers and the other 
two in favour of the employers. At the end of 
August, therefore, there were no disputes re- 
corded as strikes or lockouts. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one em- 
ployer; plumbers, Kingston, Ont., April 2, 
1928, several employers; photo engravers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., January 7, 1929, one employer; 
coal miners, Mercoal, Alta. June 14, 1929, 
one employer; and motion picture projection- 
ists, Vancouver, B.C., June 23, 1930, one em- 
ployer, this last dispute being added this 
month. 

In connection with the dispute involving 
coal miners att Mercoal during the _ last 


_ few days of July a large number of members 
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Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to August, 1930. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
WVLONUTCAA AE WG). ss eee hers 21 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Vancouver, B.C 


84 |Commenced June 15, 1930; against changes in work- 


ing condition; terminated Aug. 6, 1930; in favour 
of workers. 


. 


40 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 23, 1930; against 


reduction in wages; working conditions no longer 
affected by Aug. 31, 1930; infavour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during August, 1930. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration~ 
Painters, Saint John, N.B..... 40 


360 [Commenced Aug. 18, 1930; for increase in wages 


and shorter hours; terminated August 28, 1930; 
in favour of employer. 
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of the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, re- 
ported to have come from neighbouring mines, 
estimated at about 150, had prevented the 
mine’ from operating with the sixty or eighty 
members of the United Mine Workers’ Union 
of America. which had renewed its agreement 
with the operator involved in the dispute. A 
large body of provincial police arriving on the 
scene, four of the leaders were charged with 
assault and arrested. Most of the pickets re- 
turned to the neighbouring mines and the 
mine resumed operations. 


The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


MeEn’s CiotHine Factory WorKkers, Monr- 
REAL, P Q.—The strike of men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers in one establishment in Mont- 
real, commencing June 15, 1930; against 
changes in working conditions from those pro- 
vided for in the union agreement, was termin- 
ated on August 5, 1980. Under the terms of 
the settlement the employer agreed to employ 
only two sub-contractors instead of three, the 
point in dispute, and to reinstate all the 
strikers without other changes in conditions. 
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Morion Picture ProJecTIONISTS, VANCOU- 
ver, B.C—Motion picture projectionists in 
two theatres in Vancouver operating under the 
same management allege they were locked out 
on June 23, 1930, when, following a proposed 
reduction in wages, they were notified their 
services were no longer required. The em- 
ployer replaced them with members of another 
union, and by the end of August they them- 
selves had secured work elsewhere, so that the 
dispute is no longer considered as affecting 
working conditions and has, therefore, been 
transferred to the list of strikes and lockouts 
where working conditions are no longer affect- 
ed but which the unions concerned have not 
yet declarec. terminated. 


Painters, Saint JoHN, N.B—Workers em- 
ployed to paint a highway bridge near Saint 
John, N.B., went on strike on August 16, 1930, 
demanding a rate of 90 cents per hour and the 
eight-hour day instead of $4 for the nine-hour 
day they were then working. The employer 
involved removed the painting outfit and plant 
from the job to another site. On August 28, 
1930, work was resumed on the bridge, the 
strikers going back to work at the employer’s 
standard rate of $4 per nine-hour day. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1930, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included a 
table sammarizing the prin¢ipal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Informa- 
tion about particular disputes is obtained for 
the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


During July, the number of disputes which 
began was 30, and 22 were still in progress 
from the previous month. The number of 
workpeople involved in the 52 disputes which 
were in progress during the month was 11,000 
and the time loss 89,000 working days. Of the 
30 disputes beginning in July, 4 arose out of 
demands for increased wages, 6 out of pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 7 on other wages 
questions, 2 on questions as to working hours, 
4 on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 4 on other ques- 


tions of working arrangements and 3 on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. Settlements 
yere reached in 40 disputes, of which 6 were in 
favour of workpeople, 17 in favour of em- 
ployers and 17 ended in compromises; in the 
case of 2 other disputes, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. | 

A strike involving 1,250 upholsterers em- 
ployed by wholesale manufacturing firms at 
London began June 14, for increases in wages 
and other concessions. No settlement had 
been reported at the end of June. 


Austria 


The number of disputes occurring in the 
year 1929 was 225 directly affecting 30,416 
workers and involving a time loss of 388,216 
working days. Revised figures for the year 
1928 show the number of disputes occurring 
as 266, involving 38,290 workers with a time 
loss of 658,024 working days. Of the 225 dis- 
putes in 1929, 148 were over wages ques- 
tions. The results of the strikes show that 
workers were completely successful in 18-4 
per cent of the strikes, partially successful in 
54:2 per cent and unsuccessful in 27-4 per 
cent. 

Czechoslovakia 

The number of disputes occurring in 1929 
was 211, directly affecting 59,460 workers and 
involving a time loss of 695,328 working days 
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Revised figures for 1928 give the number of 
disputes as 282, involving 99,430 workers with 
a time loss of 1,698,684 working days. The 
majority of the disputes were over wages 
questions. Of the 211 disputes, 21 ended in 
favour of workers, 83 in compromises and 74 
in favour of employers; in 33 cases the result 
was unknown. 


Finland 


The number of disputes beginning in 1929 
was 26, directly involving 2,443 workers with 
a time loss of 74,887 working days. The re- 
sults of the disputes show that 3 ended in 
favour of workers, 11 in compromises and 12 
in favour of employers. 


France 


The strike involving between 100,000 and 
150,000 textile workers and iron and steel 
workers in Northern France, which was re- 
ported in the August issue of the Lasour 
Gazette, continued during August. Through 
the mediation of the Minister of Labour, how- 
ever, a settlement was reached on August 21, 
in so far as the textile workers of Lille were 
concerned. By this settlement the employ- 
ers agreed to consider what increase in wages 
will be possible when the quarterly cost of 
living index number is published in October, 
if the Minister of Labour so requests them. 
The textile workers of the Roubaix-Tourco- 
ing district were still on strike at the end of 
August. In this district, in addition to the de- 
mand for an increase in wages, the strikers 
also asked for the abolition of the yearly 
bonus for regular attendance at work. It is 
reported that several thousand strikers in 
various industries at Rouen were successful 
in securing increases in wages amounting to 
six per cent. 


Germany 


The number of disputes terminating in the 
year 1928, was 763, involving 8,082 establish- 
ments and 723,415 workers with a time loss 
of 19,481,258 working days. Corresponding 
figures for 1927 were 871 disputes, involving 
10,480 establishments and 493,680 workers with 
a time loss of 5,936,006 working days. In 
1926, there were 383 disputes involving 2,949 
establishments and 99,227 workers with a time 
loss of 1,271,884 working days. 


Hungary 


The number of disputes occurring in 1929 
was 63, involving 15,065 workers and a time 
loss of 149,204 working days, as compared with 
31 disputes in 1928, involving 10,289 workers 
and a time loss of 131,174 working days. 
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British India 


Statistics for the year 1929 give the num- 
ber of disputes in the year as 141, involving 
532,016 workpeople with a time loss of 12,- 
165,691 working days. Of this total time loss, 
9,632,192 working days were lost in two gen- 
eral strikes which occurred in the Bombay 
textile mills and the Bengal jute mills. Of 
the 141 disputes, 54 were disputes as to pay, 
2 over bonus, 55 over personnel, 3 over leave 
and hours and 27 over other causes. Settle- 
ments were reached in 138 disputes, of which 
31 were entirely in favour of workers, 27 par- 
tially in favour of workers and 80 in favour 
of employers. 


Sweden 


A strike of 4,500 workers in the paper in- 
dustry lasted from April to June and was 
over negotiations for a new national agree- 
ment. Through government conciliation, an 
agreement was reached providing for slight in- 
creases In wage. 


Switzerland 


During 1929, the number of disputes which 
terminated was 39, involving 4,661 workers 
and causing a time loss of 99,608 working days 
for the year. Nearly half of the total time 
loss occurred in the building industry. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 42 and 36 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
7,197, and the time loss for June 153,644 work- 
ing days, 

Two strikes, one involving 3,700 workers in 
the children’s clothing manufacturing industry 
and the other 1,200 workers in the raincoat 
manufacturing industry in New York City 
began on August 26. Both groups of strikers 
are members of the International ‘Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. The children’s cloth- 
ing group went on strike to secure union 
wages and conditions and the raincoat work- 
ers to renew their former agreement with the 
employers who wished to reduce wages. The 
strike of raincoat workers was settled on Sep- 
tember 2 when the strikers secured their de- 
mands. No settlement was reported of the 
children’s clothing strike at the end of August. 

Four strikes were reported of anthracite 
coal miners in Pennsylvania in June. In all, 
about 7,000 coal miners were involved. All 
four strikes concerned grievances as to 
arrangement of work or union questions and 
were settled by the beginning of July, the 
strikers being successful in two cases. 
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OLD AGE PENSIO 


NS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Expenditures during Second Quarter of 1930 and 
Since Inception of the System 


“pate accompanying table gives particulars 
of the expenditures under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the second three 
months of 1930, and since these Acts 
became severally effective. The text of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 375. It 
makes provision for the establishment of a 
Dominion Provincial pension system to be 
effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. These 
provinces are British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
New Brunswick Legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session this year to 
become effective on its proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The final 
report of the Nova Scotia Commission on Old 
Age Pensions was outlined in the Lasour 
GazETTE, May, 1980, and the question of par- 


ticipating in the system is still under con- 
sideration in that province. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years 
immediately preceding the granting of the 
pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. The Department of 
Labour of Canada pays quarterly to each 
province one-half of the total amount of the 
pensions paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1930 


British 


Alberta Pialdni Bis Manitoba 
Act Act Act 
effective effective effective 
ug. 1, sept. 1, Sept. 1, 
1929 1927 192 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at June 
BOs VO80)., seis ahs ee 2,341 4,792 5, 283 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
first quarter of fis- 
cal year 1930-31 
(Period April 1- 
June 30, 1930)...... $152,475 16 | $279,320 12 | $321,263 00 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 76,237 58 139,660 06 160,631 50 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of the Old 
Age Pensions Act 
to June 30, 1930.... 419,895 20 | 2,328,994 64 | 1,970,558 67 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure, .i7. aa! 209,947 59 | 1,164,478 57 985,279 35 


, Saskat- North West 
Ontario chewan Territories 
Order 
Act Act in Totals 
effective effective Council 
Nov. 1, ay l, effective 
1929 1928 March 1, 
1929 
30, 268 4,603 4 47,291 
$1,735,019 52 | $274,992 46 $260 51 | $2,763,330 77 
867,509 76 137,496 23 260 51 1,381,795 64 
3,990,707 84 | 1,594,935 29 818 25 | 10,305,909 89 
1,995,353 92 797,467 64 818 25 |. 5,158,345 32 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND IN 1930 


ATE Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which was in session from March 11 to 
April 10, 1980, enacted two laws containing 


sections of labour interest, the Highway 
Traffic Act and the Education and Public 
Health Act. 


The Highway Traffic Act, which replaces 
the Motor Vehicle Act of 1922, provides for 
the issuing of chauffeurs’ licences by the Pro- 
vincial Secretary’s Department. Applicants 
must be at least 18 years of age. A chauffeur 
must carry his licence and show it when re- 
quired to do so by a constable, peace officer, 
or other authorized representative of the Pro- 
vincial Secretary. He must also, while driving 
a motor vehicle, display the badge issued with 
the licence. Use of a badge or licence be- 


longing to another person or a fictitious, sus- 
pended or cancelled badge or licence, is for- 
bidden. The licence of any person convicted 
of driving while under the influence of liquor 
or narcotics is suspended for a maximum 
period of six months for a first offence, twelve 
months for a second offence, and is cancelled 
for a third offence. Penalties are provided for 
breaches cf the law. The council of a city 
or town may by by-law make reasonable 
regulations for the control of automobile 
licences, and existing by-laws are continued in 
force. 

The Education and Public Health Act, 
which comes into force on proclamation, pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Minister of 
Education and Public Health whose duties 
are to be prescribed by Order in Council. 





Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The following notice was published in the 
Alberta Gazette, July 31, 1930:— 


Notice is hereby given that, by order of the 
Minister, dated the 5th July, 1930, and made 
pursuant to Section 15 of The Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, all small mines, as defined by 
The Coal Mines Regulation Act, which are not 
now equipped with the weighing facilities which 
are necessary to enable persons employed there- 
at, and paid according to the amount of mineral 
gotten, to be paid according to the weight of 
mineral gotten, be exempted from the provisions 
of Section 13 of the aforesaid Act, such exemp- 
tion to be effective as from the lst day of July, 
1930, and to remain in force until further order. 


The provisions of the new Coal Mines 
Regulation Act (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, 


chapter 24) were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte, July, 1930, page 759. A “small mine” 


as defined in the Act, means “a mine in which 
not more than 30 men are employed below 
ground in the space of a day.” Section 13, 
mentioned in the notice above, is as follows:— 


13. When the amount of wages paid to any 
of the persons employed in a mine depends on 
the amount of mineral gotten by them, such 
persons shall be paid according to the weight 
or admeasurement of the mineral gotten by 
them, and such mineral shall be truly weighed 
accordingly at a place as near the mine entrance 
as reasonably possible, or measured at the work- 
ing face: 

Provided that payment of wages shall be 
made according to the amount of the mineral 
gotten, ascertained by weighing at all mines 
newly opened on or after the first day of March, 
1930, and at all mines at which at the time of 
the pasing of this Act wages are paid according 
to the amount of mineral gotten, ascertained 
by weight. 





Montreal Workshops for the Blind 


The Montreal Workshops for the Blind 
were founded in 1908, through the efforts of 
Mr. Philip E. Layton, who is now president 
of the Canadian Federation of the Blind. An 
account of the workshops was given in the 
Winnipeg Weekly News, August 22, in Article 
3 of a series of articles dealing with problems 
of the blind in Canada. To-day, it is stated, 
the institution is reputed to have assets of 
over half a million dollars, and it is regarded 
as among the best institutions for the blind 
on the continent. 

The Montreal workshop employs about 
forty men and women. Single men receive 
$15 a week, and married men $20. All its 
finished goods are marketed by blind sales- 
men also on a good salary. The employees 
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are paid for fifty-two weeks in the year sick 
or well. The committee of management con- 
sists of three persons, of whom one is a blind 
man elected by the blind workers in the 
factory. They elect a shop committee which 
negotiates directly with the management com- 
mittee. The blind workers make brooms, 
rugs, mops, brushes, and other similar articles. 
In 1929 they manufactured about $67,000 
worth of products. Last year donations of 
about $34,000 were received by the institu- 
tion, which also supports a school for blind 
children. After twenty-two years of opera- 
tion the school is free of debt, the last bal- 
ance sheet showing a credit balance of about 
two thousand dollars. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929 


a HE twelfth annual report of the Depart- 

ment of Labour of British Columbia re- 
views its administrative activities during the 
calendar year, 1929. Established under the 
Department of Labour Act of 1917, the De- 
partment has authority to require the trade 
unions, industrial societies and other organi- 
zations to supply information as to their 
rules and practices; to require employers to 
furnish reports as to their employees in re- 
spect to wages, hours’ of work, etc.; and to 
obtain from any available source information 
as to the cost of living, the relations of prices 
to labour and- industrial conditions in the 
province. Under departmental administration 
are the employment offices and the Factories 
Act. The Deputy Minister of Labour is ez- 
officio chairman of ‘the Board of Adjustment 
under the Hours of Work Act, 1923, which 
provides for an eight-hour working day in the 
industries of the province, with the exception 
of those expressly exempted by the Board. 
He is also chairman of the Male Minimum 
Wage Board, administering The Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act, and of the Minimum Wage 
Board (for female employees) which admin- 
isters the Minimum Wage Act. 


Industrial Situation—In a prefatory review, 
the deputy minister outlines the relation of 
agriculture to industry as follows:— 

“The prairie wheat crop was considerably 
under the total expected, and because of the 
prevailing prices very little movement of wheat 
took place. This resulted in a reduction of 
train ‘crews, which had its effect upon those 
employed in the railway repair shops, This 
condition spread to a certain extent to the 
industries dependent upon the prairie mar- 
kets, the purchasing power due to the condi- 
tions stated being greatly curtailed. To fol- 
low this still further, many of the sawmills 
found that requirements of prairie lumber 
dealers would be considerably reduced. There 
were also decreased requirements of the rail- 
way companies for car-decking and other 
materials for the repair of rolling stock, only 
minimum repairs being necessary. Neverthe- 
less, with adverse conditions prevailing during 
the latter months of the year, there was an 
increase in the total pay-roll for 1929.” 


Payroll and Wages.—The chapter on Statis- 
tics of Trades and Industries indicates that 
the pay-roll of the Province for 1929 reached 
the record total of $145,120,326 as compared 
with $136,784,484 for 1928. The total for 1929 
was computed from returns from 5,065 firms 
which replied to the official questionnaire. In 


1928, replies were received from 4,846 firms. 
As the pay-roll of $145,120,326 was based 
solely on employers who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, it is obvious that this amount did 
not represent the gross total from all sources. 
Accordingly, a conservative estimate of other 
branches of industry not covered by the ques- 
tionnaire, together with amounts received too 
late to be classified, places the total pay-roll 
of all industries at $192,092,249 in 1929, as 
compared with $183,097,782 for 1928. 

The total estimated pay-roll for 1929 is 
divided by districts as follows: Greater Van- 
couver, $68,730,605; Vancouver Island, $39,- 
571,007; rest of mainland, $83,790,637. 

Analysing the statistics, the report makes 
the following observation in regard to the 
various classes of wage-earners: 

“The amountt paid to actual wage-earners— 
that is, those not engaged in managerial or 
office position—totalled $117,344,548.72, an in- 
crease of $6,016,024.37 over 1928. Officers. 
superintendents, and managers received $13,- 
859,767.14, an increase of $1,140,646.49; while 
the sum paid to clerical staff and salesmen in- 
creased by $1,179,170.94 to $13,916,010.12, The 
percentage figures given below show a decrease 
covering wage-earners, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that had business conditions been 
maintained during the last two months, these 
figures would have been different, as there is 
no doubt that the employees engaged as 
superintendents, managers, salesmen, and in 
the office occupations were carried on the pay- 
roll, and that the workers were the class who 
had either their hours reduced or temporarily 
laid off during the dull season.” 

The proportionate payment for 1929 under 
the headings of officers, swperintendents, and 
managers is 9°48 per cent.; clerks, steno- 
graphers, and salesmen, 9°53 per cent.; and 
wage-earners, 80°99 per cent. 

Comparing the 1929 pay-rolls of the 25 wage 
groups with those of the previous year, the 
report showed that 21 have increased and 
4 have decreased the annual amount paid in 
wages and salaries. Among groups registering 
increases, metal-mining assumes the lead with 
a pay-roll larger by $2,232,000 than that of 
1928. Miscellaneous metal trades was second 
with an increase of $1,200,000. Included in 
this group are garages, which alone showed an 
advanice of over $500,000. Contracting and 
builders’ materials groups increased by $1,000,- 
000 and $234,000 respectively. Another de- 
cided increase was that of $827,000 in the 
printing and publishing group. Other in- 
creases were as follows: Public utilities, $720, 
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000; food products, $500,000; smelting, $498,- 
000; coast shipping, $543,000; oil refining, 
$353,000; pulp and paper, $330,000; laundry 
industry, $216,000; manufacturing wood, $421,- 
000; breweries, $194,000; shipbuilding, $110,- 
000. 

The greatest pay-roll decrease was in coal 
mining with a loss of $930,000. Commenting 
on this set-back, the report states that “the 
immediate outlook is not very encouraging, 
but the employment situation in this industry 
could be remedied to some extent if the 
citizens of the Province were to purchase local 
coal.” Second to the coal mining industry 
was lumbering, with a decrease of $320,000. 
Other decreases were cigar and tobacco manu- 
facturing with $23,000, and jewellery manu- 
facturing with $11,000. 

The report indicates the number of firms 
having a pay-roll of over $100,000 per annum. 
In 1921 there were 118 such firms, while in 
1929 this total had increased to the record 
number of 262, being 8 more than in 1928. 
Seventeen of these firms had an annual pay- 
roll of over $1,000,000, and of these four were 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, and one 
over $5,000,000. Of the 262 firms with an 
annual pay-roll of over $100,000 the lumber- 
ing industry leads with 105, three less than 
in 1928, while the food products industry is 
second with 21 firms, and metal mining third 
with 17 firms, 


Weekly Wage Rates—The average indus- 
trial wage, covering a full week’s work for all 
adult male employees, again advanced over 
the preceding year from $28.96 in 1928 to 
$29.20-—the highest since the peak year of 
1920 when it stood at $31.51 per week. This 
average 1s computed from figures supplied by 
each firm for the week of employment of the 
greatest number. 

' The average full week’s wages of adult males 
in each industry for the years 1923, 1928 and 
1929 are given in the accompanying table. 

The tabular summaries indicate that there 
has been a steady increase in the number 
earning $25 per week and upward since 1925. 
In that year the percentage of employees paid 
a weekly wage of $25 and more was 54-07; 
in 1926 it was 54:46; in 1927, 56-41; in 1928, 
58°96; and in 1929, 59-82. A comparison of 
the tables also shows that there has been an 
increase in lower paid workers (those receiv- 
ing less than $19 per week). In 1928, the 
number of such workers was 4,391, and in 
1929 this had increased to 5,592. 

There were wage increases in sixteen of the 
industrial groups, while in nine the weekly 
average was decreased. 

The most outstanding change in the aver- 
age full week’s wages took place in the jewel- 
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Industry 1923 1928 1929 

EepOOerIOGhas =... wes bias arbi. $26 55] $28 85} $27 70 
Builders’ materials................ 26 83 26 28] 28 04 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 23 32/ 2297] 26 58 
Coal-mining a aeetaietatearaate ooh oiare euniaeehe 36 96 30 50 30 18 
Coast BEMPDINEIG ies. bh eunoneta 28 36] 31 89] 32 84 
Centracting 2. eb. ds Poa 8 28 31) 30 58] 30 57 
Explosives and chemicals...... 26 63} 2624; 24 61 

ood products, manufacture of..... 25 61 27 70) 26 56 
Garment-making.................. 29 85} 28 60) 28 68 
House-furnishing.................. 24 74, 27 44) 26 74 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 82 65 32 491 36 61 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing... 25 07} 26 96) 28 16 
Manufacturing leather and fur 

OOS OR ORE tl 26 73} 27 88} 29 03 
Lumber industries................ 25 92} 26 53) 26 54 
MAGUS! CPAGGE 5k cehk ak Js wa bids ook 28 04} 3104) 29 50 
Moetal-mining 5284. Eee 3228 (BB 27) 18p24 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 25 83] 27 15| 26 21 
CBirohining. 2500) sie yo ie Re 32 71 30 23 30 50 
Paint-manufacture................ 23 13 23 62) 25 58 
Printing and publishing............ 88 09} 4094) 40 81 

ulp and paper manufacturing..... 27 90| 26 82! 27 87 
Shipsbulldings).%.-eae. ke ke oS, | 25 88} 28 85) 30 25 
Melting ae nt kek. ok 4 aM 384 16] 382 54] 33 09 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephones, etc.................. 29 42; 3004) 30 70 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)...| 23 33] 25 02] 25 49 





lery manufacturing industry, where the ad- 
vance amounted to $4.12 per week, followed 
by cigar and tobacco manufacturing, of $3.61. 
Increases of over $1 per week were recorded 
in the following groups: Builders’ materials, 
laundries, cleaning and dyeing, leather and fur 
goods, metal-mining, paint-manufacturing, pulp 
and paper, and _ ship-building industries. 
Other increases were in Coast shipping, gar- 
ment-making, oil-refining, smelting, utility 
group, and in the manufacture of wood (not 
elsewhere specified). 

The principal decreases are found in ex- 
plosives and chemicals, which amounted to 
$1.63, followed by metal trades, $1.54; brew- 
erles, $1.15; and food products, $1.14. Those 
having decreases of under $1 were coal-min- 
ing, contracting, house-furnishing, miscellane- 
ous trades and industries, and printing and 
publishing. 

The report details in tabular form the num- 
ber of wage earners in each industry grouped 
according to the weekly wages received. The 
table on page 1028 is a summary of all such 
tables, and shows the number of employees 
by weekly wage groups in 1929. 


Increase of Apprentices—The number of 
apprentices in industry again increased over 
the previous year with a gain of 48, there 
being a total of 1,676 thus classified at the 
end of 1929. Commenting on the success 
of apprenticeship, the report states ‘that 
“there appears to be no doubt that these 
young people are being thoroughly trained 
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Cuassiriep Wrexkty Wace Rates (WAGE HARNERS ONLY) IN 
British CoLUMBIA DURING 1929 








MALES FEMALES 
For Week of 
Employment 
of Greatest Appren- 
Number 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under | tices 
& over | 21 Yrs. | & over | 18 Yrs. 
Under: $6200). 2.21.20... 4 56 27 14 26 
$6.00 to $6.99...]........ 125 120 18 126 
MC RGO COU 309). alos eters 4 116 54 32 101 
SIOGCO VSO 9 ae wie oe 179 50 71 187 
9.00 to 9.99... 1 224 31 83 120 
10.00 to 10.99... 97 279 315 132 155 
11.00 to 11.99... 27 212 186 150 96 
12.00 to 12.99... 49 512 893 157 291 
13.00 to 13.99... 110 188 813 70 138 
14.00 to 14.99... 494 367 | 1,140 89 48 
15.00 to 15.99... 588 405 1,195 47 64 
16.00 to 16.99...] 1,267 299 780 52 35 
17.00 to 17.99...| 1,550 151 330 20 53 
18.00 to 18.99...| 1,409 229 676 8 26 
19.00 to 19.99...| 8,761 262 340 8 17 
20.00 to 20.99...} 2,892 164 692 4 22 
21.00 to 21.99...| 6,580 159 264 3 34 
22.00 to 22.99...| 5,296 81 261 ¥ 25 
23.00 to 23.99...] 2,963 101 131 1 6 
24.00 to 24.99...110,508 109 71 2 5 
25.00 to 25.99...| 5,033 54 ABU ee ees 15 
26.00 to 26.99 4,038 18 SST Ne aed 7 
27.00 to 27.99 4,669 38 Vals sierra 28 
28.00 to 28.99...| 4,141 61 SS hea 6 
29.00 to 29.99...} 3,616 66 APE A RAS Re 6 
30.00 to 34.99...|15,073 56 2 Toiirs ITS. 30 
35.00 to 39.99...|11,517 8 OT as eae 9 
40.00 to 44.99. 2) 8,623" |....55.. Tem es sil tp cies sve 
45.00 to 49.99 37309 (heer 6 a AeA PESTS e's Nolaue 
60:00 and.over?.:|, 3,011) | 40 ees MN Me os | 5 (oS 5.5946 





as they have no difficulty in finding employ- 
ment when the period of their apprenticeship 
is completed.” 


Employment Service—The report of the 
British Columbia Branch of the Employment 
Service of Canada summarizes the situation 
during 1929 in the following sentence:— 
“Due largely to a greatly reduced grain crop 
in the Prairie Provinices, the diéb&cle in the 
stock market, and an excess of immigrants 
over requirements, conditions during the year 
1929, from an employment point of view, 
were the worst experienced during the past 
eight years.” 

Summarizing the business transacted, the 
report indicates that within the province the 
number of placements nearly equalled those 
of the previous year, but. adiverse crop con- 
ditions in ithe Prairie Provinces caused a 
reduction of 63 per cent in extra-provincial 
placements. During the year there were 107,- 
695 applications, 44,685 employers’ orders, 
42.960 placements, 1,829 transfers in British 
Columbia; 3,955 transfers out of British 
Columbia. 

In connection with the work accomplished 
on behalf of handicapped men, both ex-ser- 
vice and “industrial handicaps,” it is shown 


that the total number of placements was 
2,055, and of this number 540 were “regular,” 
ranging from one week’s employment to per- 
manenice, the balance, 1,515, being placed in 
positions where the duration of employment 
was expected to be less than one week. The 
report again emphasizes that the problem of 
placing handicapped ex-service men becomes 
m'ore acute each year, owing to their advanc- 
ing age, and the “almost constant surplus of 
physically fit men.” It is also pointed out 
that the favourable weather conditions on 
the coast has attracted a much larger number 
of handicapped ex-service men than industry 
can absorb. 


Inspection of Factories—The report of the 
chief factory inspector details his administra- 
tive duties, which include the inspection of 
all factories under The Factories Act, indus- 
trial plants designated by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, passenger and freight 
elevators, and laundries. 

Dealing with the progress of accident pre- 
vention work, the chief inspector points to 
the fact that no serious accident occurred on 
elevators, which are required by staitute to 
be operated by licensed operators. During 
the year, 446 male and 176 female elevator 
operators renewed their licences, while 211 
male and 85 female applicants sucessfully 
qualified by examination as elevator oper- 
ators, making a total for the year of 932 
licensed operators. 

There were 48 requests for the exitension 
of the hours of work of female employees 
in factories. Upon investigation, all were 
granted with the exception of six. Twenty- 
four requests for permission to employ 
children under the age of fifteen years in 
canneries were granted, subject to the condi- 
tions of the Factories Act. This branch was 
particularly active in devoting considerable 
time to the enforcement of the Act respecting 
the hours of work of female employees in 
laundries, many of which are conducted by 
orientals. During the year, 31 informations 
were laid against oriental violators of the 
Act, and 25 were convicted, of which five were 
convicted of a second offence. 


Nationality of Workers—The tables show- 
ing the nationality of employees indicate that 
natives of English-speaking countries de- 
creased from 72°65 per cent in 1928 to 70°34 
per cent in 1929. Those from Central Europe 
increased to 18:56 per cent in 1929 from 17:02 
per cent in 1928. Natives of Canada and 
Newfoundland increased from 38:07 per cent 
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in 1928 to 39-17 per cent in 1929. The per- 
centage of those from the British Isles again 
fell, the figures being 28-73 per cent in 1929 
as against 30°85 per cent in 1928. 

The percentage of Asiatics employed shows 
an increase for the first time since 1926, rising 
to 10°01 per cent from 9°83 per cent in 1928. 
The actual number employed in 1929 was 


British Columbia Male 


A chapter of the report deals with the 
operations under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act. The first Act, passed by the Legislature 
in 1925 (Lasour Gazerte, January, 1926, page 
17), was repealed following a decision by the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which declared the 
Act invalid (Lasour Gazerrz, November, 1928, 
page 1310). Subsequently, in March, 1929, a 
new Male Minimum Wage Act was adopted 
(Lasour GazmtrTe, June, 1929, page 607). 

The report reviews the administration of the 
new Act, particularly the legal proceedings 
arising out of the application of the drug 
clerks for an inquiry into the conditions of 
their employment. The Male Minimum Wage 
Board had ruled that it had no authority to 
conduct an inquiry on the ground that the 
occupation of the applicants was a “profession” 
and did not fall within the scope of the Act, 
this opinion being later upheld by the British 
Columbia Supreme Court (Lasour Gazerre, 


12,258, an increase of 1,520 over the previous 
year. Chinese employees increased by 251, 
Hindus by 156, and Japanese by 1,113. 


Labour Disputes—The section of the report 
covering labour disputes shows that 482 em- 
ployees were affected by a strike or a lockout 
for a total of 3,320 working days, constituting 
the smallest number on record. 


Minimum Wage Act 


November, 1929, page 1317). The Court of 
Appeal of British Columbia, however, reversed 
this decision and directed the issue of a man- 
datory order to the Board to hear and deter- 
mine the question raised in the application 
of the drug clerks (Lazour Gazerre, June, 
1930, page 730). (The order finally made by 
the Board in this case was given in the Lasour 
GazetrE, August, 1930, page 917.) In addition, 
the Board conducted inquiries upon applica- 
tion from cab and taxi drivers, warehousemen, 
and stationary engineers. In connection with 
the last-named class, the Board issued an 
order (the first under the new Act) establish- 
ing the minimum wage (Lasour Gazerrn, 
March, 1930, page 282). As regards taxi 
drivers, the Board decided that it was not 
advisable to establish a minimum rate at the 
present time, while in the case of warehouse- 
men it was considered that there was not 
sufficient evidence to warrant the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage for this class. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act in 1929 


The operations under the Hours of Work 
Act, 1928, are also outlined in the annual re- 
port of the Provincial Department of Labour. 
Pointing to a gradual decline in working hours 
since the Act came into effect, the report em- 
phasizes that it is being enforced in such a 
manner as not seriously to affect the indus- 
tries of the Province. “The beneficial effects 
of this legislation,” it is stated, “can be seen 
chiefly in the different branches of the lumber- 
ing industry where the average working hours, 
calculated from the returns received, show a 
reduction in some cases by as much as seven 
hours per week.” 

During 1929 the number of exemptions 
geranted by the Board of Adjustment, ad- 
ministering the Act, totalled 93, a decrease of 
68 from the total of 1928. Of the 93 permits 
granted, 50 were for the lumbering industry, 
15 for the printing and publishing industry, 
and 5 for contracting. Other exemptions 


covered the manufacture of rubber tires, gar- 
ment making, paper making, and furniture 
manufacture. These permits are strictly of a 
temporary nature, ranging from a total of one 
hour to one hour per day for a week or 
longer. 

Industries which show an average decline 
of six hours and over in the working-week are 
builders’ materials, coast shipping, and pulp 
and paver manufacture, followed by contract- 
ing, explosives and chemicals, miscellaneous 
trades and industries, smelting, and the manu- 
facture of wood (N.ES.), with a reduction of 
over three hours per week; breweries, food 
products, and street railways, etc., with a de- 
cline of over two hours in the average work- 
ing-week. 

As further proof that the Province hag 
accepted the general principle of an eight- 
hour day, it is stated that from a total of 
116,623 employees reported by the 5,065 firms 
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making returns, 101,625, or 87:15 per cent, 
were working on an eight-hour day; 10,968, or 
9-40 per cent worked over eight but not more 
than nine hours per day; whereas only 4,030, 
or 3°45 per cent of all employees, were work- 
ing in excess of nine hours per day. 

The average working-hours for all occupa- 
tions covered in the statistical tables was again 
reduced during the year 1929, the average 
weekly working-hours being 48-25, compared 
with 48-43 in 1928, 48-55 in 1927, and 48-84 
in 1926. 

The accompanying table shows the trend 
of average weekly hours in all industries 
covered by the report for the past three years. 

As indicated in the table, some industries 
work more than a forty-eight hour week, and 
anticipating any questions as to how this is 
possible under an eight-hour day law, the 
report cites the example of the lumbering 
industry as follows: 

“The regulations promulgated by the Board 
of Adjustment, and passed by Order in 
Council, permit all operations carried on east 
of the Cascade Mountains to operate on a 
nine-hour basis, which is fifty-four hours per 
week. The reason for this regulation is ap- 
parent to all acquainted with weather con- 
ditions during the winter months. The 
smelting and metal-mining industry operate 
on a fifty-six-hour week; Coast shipping being 
an industry which does not come within the 
scope of the Act, the Board has no jurisdiction. 


There is also the food products group, where 
only a very small number of the employees 
engaged come within the limits of the Act.” 


AVERAGE WrEEKLY Hours or WorK BY INDUSTRIES IN 
BritisH COLUMBIA 

















Industry 1927 1928 1929 

Breweries: ic ase dee ets ven ates $45 60} $48 22) $46 77 
Builders’ materials, etc........... 46 94) 47 55) 46 96 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing. 44 48} 46 58} 44 40 
Coal-mining?s ..0& saaicaw ceca. iss 48 02} 4802) 48 03 
Coast ShIDDING 5 cl ems vole ease cael 52 481 53 05) 51 05 
Contracting) Ue ee meant na hy. 44 97| 44 83) 45 16 
Explosives, chemicals, etc......... 45 85| 45 32| 46 04 
Food products, manufacture of..... BU Gbin aol “olan eol OL 
Garment-making..........0..e000: 46 38] 44 54} 44 87 
House-furtrishing:. «<1 sees s.oab eas 45 52! 45 30! 45 53 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 44 25 44 75 44 24 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing.... 46 28) 46 42 46 62 
Leather and fur goods, manufac- 

CUPG OL eet ea re ee ace ae 46 77| 46 62} 46°70 
Lumber industries— 

LOGQARG tes she ie aie sonics cease oe 48 63} 48 40) 47 31 

Logging-railways.............66- 49 08} 49 16) 48 61 

Mixed jolanté.ce. Je bets erst ems 44 00} 47 21) 48 00 

Lumber-dealers..............0+: 45 88) 46 70) 47 63 

Planing Wisse ned Lae se see 49 81) 49 29) 49 14 

Sawmilleeiy acnGeracse eo gene aes 49 63} 49038} 49 12 

Shinple-mniliswere sews ee ae 48 84| 4797] 47 86 
Metal trades ....06. 6. Ase s onb biawos 45 51; 45 42) 45 87 
Motabeninitie! +). ire .e: are ree oe 52 26} 53 93) ° 53 96 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 47 20) 47 64) 46 10 
Oil-relninie< sup oi desis 54 35] 5416) 51 61 
Paint-manufacturing............... 44 51 44 44) 45 09 
Printing and publishing............ 45 51; 45 42) 45 44 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 48 46) 48 24) 48 35 
Ship-buildinéssip os ycs tea hose. oo 45 13| 44 45) 44 15 
Siniel tig ye cpa steade cs ieee 52 94) 53507) 52572 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

Cn I GP INEUEG Sets epee 2 45 90} 45 60) 44 61 
Wood-manufacture (not elsewhere 

BPECI LCE) ).'.ore ciacerd rows sae eo eee oe 46 42} 4677) 47 03 





Minimum Wages for Women in British Columbia in 1929 


The twelfth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of British Columbia, which is 
included in the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, details the administration of 
the Minimum Wage Act during the year ended 
December 31, 1929. The Act became oper- 
ative in 1918, and is administered by a Board 
of three members, of which the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour is chairman. 

Under this legislation nine orders respecting 
minimum wages have been put into effect, 
and these include practically all classes of work 
in which women and girls are engaged through- 
out the Province with the exception of 
domestic servants, fruit pickers, farm labour- 
ers and their employers who are excluded 
from the scope of the Act. 

The total number of women and girls within 
the scope of the Act during 1929, as indicated 
.from the returns from 3,602 employers, was 
20,766. In addition to this total, there were 
a number of returns received too late to be 
classified in the statistics. 


The report states that as the existing orders 
are giving adequate protection and no peti- 
tions for their revision having been received 
from either employers or employees, there 
were no amendments to the regulations during 
1929. However, the Board contemplates 
amending the manufacturing order by adding 
to the schedules for learners a list of occupa- 
tions which are not included at the present 
time. These are either new vocations or those 
in which women and girls were not working 
when the order was put into effect. No 
changes in wages are anticipated. 

Touching on its duties in enforcing the 
regulations, the Board states that it is doing 
so in “an unobtrusive and tolerant manner”, 
and observes that “considering that the work 
of over 20,000 women is covered by the orders, 
and human nature being what it is, the most 
optimistic could never expect 100 per cent 
compliance.” However, it is pointed out that 
most employers are obeying the law and treat- 
ing their staffs fairly. Through pay-roll in- 
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spections, routine investigations by officials, 
and from complaints lodged by employees, or 
on their behalf, some infringements were 
revealed. Frequently complaints have been 
found groundless usually through an apparent 
misunderstanding of some phase of an order 
or an incorrect and incomplete knowledge of 
the circumstances. 

In cases where employees had been paid 
below the legal minimum, adjustments were 
effected through the Board’s efforts. By these 
methods, arrears of wages totalling $2,838.61 
were paid during the year to employees 
throughout the Province. This amount repre- 
sents the difference between what they should 
have received under the various orders and 
what they were paid by employers who were 
not complying with the law. These arrears 
were collected ion behalf of employees work- 
ing in hotels, restaurants and cafes, florists’ 
shops, confectionery stores, departmental and 
other mercantile establishments, laundries and 
cleaning plants, beauty parlours, fruit can- 
neries, commercial and professional offices, 
millinery and dress-making shops, and factories 
of various kinds. It is noted, that, as in 
previous years, “the offending employers are 
usually foreigners, or owners of businesses, who 
through lack of systematic management, can 
see no way to reduce their overhead expenses 
except by cutting wages.” 

In 1929 eleven convictions for violations of 
the Act were obtained, and one was with- 
drawn after settlement had been made. Six 
of the cases originated in restaurants or cafes. 
Mercantile establishments accounted for two, 
a law office and a real estate brokerage for 
one each, while a milliner and a dressmaker 
were the offenders in the balance of the cases. 
All twelve cases were in the city of Vancouver. 

The following is a summary of the minimum 
wage orders in force, showing the weekly and 
hourly rate for experienced workers in the 
various classes: 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26%6 cents). : ; 
Laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries, 


$13.50 (hourly rate, 283 cents). 

ate housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate 293 
cents). 

Office occupations, $15 (hourly rate 313 
cents). 

Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 29146 cents). 

Fishing industry (canneries), $15.50 (hourly 
rate, 32%4 cents). 

Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 314 cents). 

Fruit and vegetable industry, $14.40 (hourly 
rate, 30 cents). 

Manufacturing $14 (hourly rate, 
294% cents). 


Of the total of 20,766 women and girls em- 
ployed in all occupations, 3,741, or 18.02 per 


industry, 


cent were reported as receiving the actual 
minimum for their respective classes of work. 
In the higher scales of pay it is noted that 
12,848 or 61-87 per cent of all those reported 
were receiving wages in excess of the mini- 
mum, leaving 4,177, or 20-11 per cent who 
were paid below the minimum. This latter 
class includes young girls and inexperienced 
workers for whom lower rates are set, and 
employees of experience whose working week 
was shorter than 48 hours, with a pro rata 
reduction in pay. 

The average weekly wage for all occupations 
for experienced employees over 18 years of 
age during 1929 was $17.64 as compared with 
$17.52 in 1928. 

In five occupations—mercantile, office, per- 
sonal service, manufacturing and fishing— 
noticeable increases over the previous year’s 
weekly averages for experienced women work- 
ers over 18 years of age are recorded for 1929. 
The average in laundry, dyeing and dry 
cleaning establishments remained practically 
the same for employees 18 years of age and 
over, being 1 cent per week more than jn 
1928. The fruit and vegetable industry indi- 
cated a slight decrease for experienced time 
workers, while an increase of $2.26 is revealed 
for piece-workers who have been employed 
at least two months in the industry. The 
average weekly wage for skilled operators in 
the telephone and telegraph occupation 
dropped from $18.32 in 1928 to $18.20 in 1929. 
However, the working week was slightly 
shorter, being 40.94 hours in 1929 as against 
41.13 in 1928 when the higher rate prevailed. 

The table on page 1032 presents a sum- 
mary of the chief statistics dealing with all 
occupations covered by the regulations in 
recent years. 


As regards the marital status of employees, 
the report shows that the relative proportion 
of married, widowed, and single women em- 
ployees, gainfully employed, has hardly altered 
during the past three years. From the 
returns for 1929, the following percentages are 
indicated: Married, 20.11; widowed, 3.86; 
single, 76.03. 

Dealing with the results of minimum wage 
legislation, the report makes the following 
comment :— 

“Wages have been increased in a marked 
manner and held at levels considerably in ad- 
vance of the actual legal minimum, contrary 
to the assertions of many persons that the 
minimum would become the standard. In 
1929 61.87 per cent of the employees had 
pay-cheques higher than the rates prescribed 
by law, and so an oft-repeated argument of 
those opposed to this form of legislation is 
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refuted. In all fairness we must admit that 
there have been a few other contributing 
factors to this rise in women’s wages, but these 
are far less potent than the Statute and iis 
protection. In some of the American States, 
where their minimum wage laws have been 


repealed, declared ultra vires, or rendered in- 
effective pending legal decisions, the employees 
have suffered a noticeable cut in wages, and 
have been unable to effect a return to former 
levels since the legal backing of minimum 
wage legislation was withdrawn.” 


SUMMARY OF ALL OCCUPATIONS 


— 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 

Number of firmsreporting’) 2)... 0202 fe... catecee ss 3, 602 3,425 3,455 Doel2c 2,804 
Number of employees— 

Over 18 years, or experienced.................: 18,390 17,191 15,697 138,725 12,181 

Under 18 years, or inexperienced............... 2,376 2,186 1,810 2,245 1,718 
Total weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced....... $324,376 19 | $301,223 03 | $267,787 44 | $284,001 53 | $211,713 38 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced..| $ 24,757 00 | $ 23,470 00 | $ 18,820 00 | $ 23,5138 50 | $ 17,764 00 
Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced....... $17 64 $17 52 $17 06 $17 05 $17 38 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced... $10 12 $10 74 $10 40 $10 03 $10 34 
Percentage of employees under 18 years, or inex- 

DOLIONCE ss dls cant ov sro oe ee Rte verter cc cars 11-44% 11-28% 10-34% 14-59% 12-36% 
Average hours worked per week............---000: 43 -87 44 05 43-92 43 -82 43 -58 

In a more definite manner, the follow- Office Occupation 

ing table presents the average weekly wage 1918 1929 
rates in the various industries before the Act Average weekly wages— 
came into effect in 1918, and in 1929 after Employees over 18 years.. $16.53 $20.55 
twelve years practical testing of the legis- Employees under 18 years.. 10.88 12.76 
ee Percentage of employees un- 
aise der 18 years.. ' 745 3.46% 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES BEFORE AND 
AFTER MINIMUM WaAcE ACT IN 
BritIsH COLUMBIA 


Mercantile Industry 


1918 1929 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years.. $12.71 $15.06 

Employees under 18 years.. 7.70 9.08 
Percentage of employees un- 

der 18 years.. Juhl volt HOLD OG 13.70% 

Laundry Industry 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years $11.80 $14.60 

Employees under 18 years.. 9.78 9.83 
Percentage of employees un- 

der 18 years.. cies Me enn ee 12.22% 

Manufacturing Industry 

Average weekly wages— 

Experienced employees... .. $12.54 $16.74 

Inexperienced employees .. 9.57 10.09 
Percentage of inexperienced 

employees. . edt ean pet 2B64% 12:4 8.73% 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Average weekly wages— 

Experienced employees... .. $15.55 $18.20 

Inexperienced employees .. 11.90 11.24 
Percentage of inexperienced 

employees. . Stee Pee yo 2 LT OGS, 

Personal Service Occupation 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years.. $13.83 $17.41 

Employees under 18 years.. 6.96 8.18 
Percentage of employees un- 

der 18 years.. + Sh0R . O25 B89 8.89% 


Public Housekeeping Occupation 


Average weekly wages— 


Employees over 18 years.. $14.23 $16.54 

Employees under 18 years.. 11.77 13.98 
Percentage of employees un- 

der 18 years.. OPT He kA 4.29% 

Mr. Gustave Francg, chairman of the 


Women’s Minimum Wage Commission of 
Quebec, recently announced that the Commis- 
sion had begun investigations with a view to 
establishing wage rates for female employees 
in the cardboard box, fur, and corset indus- 
tries in the Province, and that public meet- 
ings of employers and workers would shortly 
be called to discuss the minimum wages for 
the various. occupations. In regard to the 
observance of the existing orders of the Com- 
mission Mr. Francq stated that in very few 
cases was it necessary for the Commission to 
bring delinquent employers before the Courts, 
and that methods of persuasion were usually 
sufficient. In order to educate the employers 
concerning the working of the law, the com- 
mission has sent two inspectors through the 
province, who will give all necessary explana- 
tions and at the same time report on the 
success obtained by the new regulations. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, ALBERTA 
AND NEW BRUNSWICK, 1929 


British Columbia 


HE thirteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Board of British Columbia, being 
for the calendar year 1929, shows a continued 
increase in the number of workmen covered 
by the provisions of the Act, this increase 
being accompanied by an increase in the 
number of compensable accidents occurring 
during the year. 


Numbers benefiting—The report states that 
there are now upwards of 175,000 work- 
men in the Province to whom the benefits 
of the Act are applicable. Since the present 
law came into effect thirteen years ago, 
319,090 accidents have been reported under 
it. Of that number 2,923 resulted in death, 
and 7,294 others left the injured workman 
either totally or partially disabled for life. 
At the close of 1929 there were on the pen- 
sion list, as a result of those fatal and dis- 
abling accidents, 688 widows; 993 children 
under 16 years of age; 121 dependent 
mothers; 40 dependent fathers; and 40 other 
dependents. The permanently disabled pen- 
sioners number 1,504, making in all 3,886 
persons in receipt of regular monthly pensions 
at the end of 1929. There are in addition, 
at any given time during the year, nearly 
2,000 temporary total disability cases requir- 
ing only time-loss compensation and medical 
attention. Approximately 1 per cent of the 
workmen of the Province are off duty at 
any given time as a result of temporary dis- 
abling accidents. The pensioners, the tempo- 
rarily incapacitated workmen, and_ their 
dependants number close to 10,000 the year 
round. 


Payroll Increase—Industrial development 
of the Province is indicated by the growth in 
total earnings of workmen engaged in the in- 
dustries within the scope of the Act. For the 
purpose of levying assessments the payrolls 
of all employers are checked each year. The 
payroll figures for 1921 totalled $129,518,375; 
for 1922, $130,592,502; for 1923, $153,548,944 ; 
for 1924, $155,410,227; for 1925, $164,216,219; 
for 1926, $172,862,307; for 1927, $175,315,992; 
and for 1928, $183,576,470. Inasmuch as it 
required several months to complete an audit 
of all payrolls the exact figures for 1929 are 
not yet available. Present information would 
indicate that they will reach $185,000,000. 

Not only are payrolls increasing each year, 
but also the number of employers shows a 
corresponding increase. At the end of 1923 
there were 6,524 firms on the records, within 
the scope of the Act. The number rose to 


6,838 in 1924; to 7,197. in 1925; to 7,613 in 
1926; to 8,243 in 1927; to 8,688 in 1928; and 
on December 31, 1929, the number had reached 
8.888. New employers to the number of 1,401 
employed labour for the first time in 1929. 
Former employers numbering 206 resumed 
operations. One hundred and fifty-nine em- 
ployers whose operations were not compul- 
sorily under the Act had the benefits of the 
Act extended to their employees by special 
application during 1929. There were 200 more 
firms actively operating on December 31, 1929, 
than at the end of the preceding year, after 
making deductions of all firms which had dis- 
continued ‘during the year. 


Rehabilitation—“One of the problems,” it 
is stated, “which constantly confronts per- 
manently crippled workmen is that of re- 
establishment at work in which their 
disabilities will be a lesser handicap than the 
occupations for which they are already trained. 
The logger who for years has followed work 
in the woods meets with a crushing leg injury 
and is physically unsuited to return again to 
his former occupation. The workman’s dis- 
ability may be such that he is 380.per cent 
impaired. His pension award must be sup- 
plemented by earnings at work he can do. A 
creditable number of employers make a prac- 
tice of finding a place for workmen crippled in 
their employ. If a sufficiently large number 
followed that practice the rehabilitation prob- 
lem would solve itself. Only a limited number 
of workmen can be successfully retrained for 
lighter tasks suited to their particular needs. 
Re-establishment is accomplished in a number 
of cases by commuting future pension pay- 
ments so that the workmen may retrain them- 
selves by instruction courses for various trades 
and other occupations they are physically able 
to follow. Others re-establish themselves in 
small businesses and in agricultural pursuits. 
For those crippled workmen who for various 
reasons must be absorbed again in industry 
the co-operation of individual employers is 
necessary.” 

Safety and First Aid—The report comments 
on the continued increase in accidents, not- 
withstanding the movement for their preven- 
tion, and emphasizes the importance of the 
personal factor in safety work (see page 998 of 
this issue). It dwells on the great value of 
an efficient “First Aid” service, which, “in 
addition to providing the machinery for 
prompt, thorough, and intelligent investigation 
of alleged accidents, assists in preventing un- 
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necessary suffering and prolonged and costly 
disabilities. ..... The advantage of prompt 
first-aid service for all injuries, however slight, 
should be kept constantly before the workmen, 
and nothing should be left undone by the 
employer in facilitating the rendering of com- 
petent and adequate first aid.” 

Claims—While the increase in total pay- 
rolls during the past year indicated a larger 
number of workmen employed in industries 
under the Act, there was also an increase in 
the number of accidents. The accidents re- 
ported during 1929 were 36,750. The figures 
for the preceding years were 32,793 in 1928; 
and 30,066 in 1927. Two more fatal accidents 
were reported than in in 1928, the figures 
being 253, in 1929; 251 in 1928; 219 in 1927; 
198 in 1926; 213 in 1925; 236 in 1924; and 
268 in 1923. The non-fatal accidents for the 
past years were as follows: 36,497 in 1929; 
32,542 in 1928; 29,847 in 1927; 30,167 in 1926; 
27,563 in 1925; 25,566 in 1924; and 24,184 in 
1923. Each year a further 3,000 accidents or 
more are reported, but are such as to necessi- 
tate no medical aid or time-loss compensation, 
first-aid service being found sufficient for such 
injuries sustained. There were 19,045 cases 
which required both medical attention and 
time-loss compensation. For the year there 
was an average of 3,062 accidents reported 
each month or over 120 for each working-day. 

The industry of lumbering accounted for 
42 per cent of all time loss accidents; the 
construction class, nine per cent; general 
manufacturing, 7 per cent; coal mining, 6 per 
cent; the railroading groups, 5 per cent; metal 
mining, 5 per cent navigation and stevedoring, 
5 per cent; and all other classes 21 per cent. 
The fatal accidents were distributed as fol- 
lows: lumbering, 39 per cent; metal-mining, 
8 per cent; railroading groups, 6 per cent; 
coal-mining, 6 per cent; construction, 4 per 
cent; and all other classes 37 per cent. 

Sixty-seven per cent of those injured claim 
British or Canadian nationality and 48 per 
cent were married. The fact that only 682 
of the 36,750 persons injured last year claimed 
to be carrying any other type of accident 
insurance than that provided under the Act 
indicates the extent to which the statutory 
benefits are depended upon during periods of 
disability arising from accident. 


Finance—The report explains the method 
used in handling the reserve funds as follows: 
“Section 16 of the Act provides that the 
awards to widows of workmen killed in in- 
dustry shall be paid to them in monthly pay- 
ments. Similar provision is made in section 20 
for payment of awards to permanently dis- 
abled workmen. By reason of these sections 
portions of awards to dependants and per- 
manently incapacitated workmen remain un- 
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paid. These are invested in compliance with 
the provision of section 53 of the Act, in 
securities permitted under the ‘Trustee Act;’ 
e.g. Dominion, provincial, and municipal 
bonds. These unpaid portions of awards are 
invested in the names of the Minister of 
Finance and the Board jointly. The amount 
of these ‘ capitalized reserves’ is calculated on 
reliable actuarial tables to be exactly suffi- 
cient, using both principal and interest, to 
pay the remaining portions to become due 
to the dependants and crippled workmen dur- 
ing the months and years to come, in respect 
of accidents which have already occurred. 
The accidents of any given year are required 
to be paid for in full out of assessments 
collected from employers operating in that 
year. The current year’s employers meet their 
financial obligation to dependants left and 
to workmen crippled through accidents of that 
year, and they leave no legacy of accumulat- 
ing obligations for those employers commenc- 
ing business in the years to come. When an 
award is made the full cost is forthwith taken 
out of the current year’s assessments, and the 
employers are as finished with that claim as 
if they had paid same in compliance with a 
judgment of a Court.” 

The statement of the condition of the 
Accident Fund shows that during 1929, the 
amount collected from employers including 
assessments and interest, was $3,360,130; col- 
lections from employers for medical aid 
amounted to $458,296; interest on reserve in- 
vestments to $333,751; and collections from 
workmen for medical aid dues to $294,763, 
making total collections for the year $4,446,940. 

Disbursements during the year included 
$1,955,902 paid to workmen in compensation, 
and $752,623 paid for physicians, hospitals, 
drugs, etc. Pensions were paid during the 
year to the value of $957,304; payments to 
dependants residing in Canada (under a 
statute of 1919) totalled $25,177. The value 
of future payments of claims during 1929 is 
placed at $857,057. 

Cost of Admimistration—lIt is stated that a 
smaller percentage of the total assessments 
collected during 1929 was used for adminis- 
tration purposes than in any year since the 
Act came into effect, the figures being 2-24 
per cent for 1929 and 2:34 for 1928. ‘“(Conse- 
quently out of every $100 collected in 1929, 
$97.76 was used in providing compensation to 
injured workmen and their dependants.” 

The report includes numerous tables giving 
statistics regarding finalled claims by industry; 
details of finalled temporary disability claims 
by industry, wage loss, length of disability, 
sex, age, etc.; nationality of workers; causes 
of accidents; nature of disability, etc. 
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Alberta 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta, in their twelfth annual report, re- 
view the work carried on under the Act dur- 
ing 1929. This work was in greater volume 
than in previous years, the number of in- 
dustrial accidents, as well as the number of 
workmen engaged, showing a considerable in- 
crease. A total of 14,899 accidents were 
reported to the Board during the year, an 
increase of 1,499 over the number reported 
for the year 1928. The increase is accounted 
for by the extensive building program and 
generally increased industrial activity through- 
out the Province during the year 1929. Of 
ithe 14,889 accidents reported during the year, 
72 proved fatal, 146 resulted in some perma- 
nent disability, and 14,681 were of a tempor- 
ary nature. Compensation covering temporary 
disability totalling $507,488 was paid. The 
sum of $487,731 was transferred to the pen- 
sion fund to cover awards in the case of 
permanent disabilities and fatal accidents, and 
$139,525 was set up as a liability to cover 
pending claims. 

Net assessments levied during the year, to- 
gether with those outstanding at December 
31, 1929, totalled $1,373,771, as compared with 
$1,190,531 for the year 1928. Of this amount 
$1,345,404 was collected, leaving $28,368 un- 
paid as at December 31, 1929. Contributions 
on account of medical aid totalled $298,044, 
while payments for medical services amounted 
to $265,636. The administration expense 
(excluding that made on account of Mine 
Rescue) was $94,737 or 5:23 per cent on cash 
receipts, as compared with 5-17 per cent for 
the year 1928. 

The transfer from the Accident Fund to the 
Pension Fund of $487,731, together with the 
interest, $104,123, earned by the fund, less the 
amount paid to pensioners, $390,854, brings 
the balance at the credit of this fund at 
December 31, 1929, to $2,247,020, out of which 
245 widows and 458 children of deceased 
workmen, as well as 337 workmen who met 
with permanent disabilities, are receiving 
monthly payments. 

Under the provisions of the Privy Council 
Order No. 558, $15,485.45 was refunded to the 
Board by the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Hestablishment on account of Compensa- 
tion and Medical Aid payments made to work- 
men to whom the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (Accident Fund) applies. 

During the year an appointment to the 
staff was made by the Board of an officer 
whose time will be devoted wholly to acci- 
dent prevention, seeing that proper precau- 


tions to safeguard workmen are taken in all 
works and undertakings under the Act, and 
generally to impress upon employers and 
workmen alike the necessity of such precau- 
tions in order to cut down the number of 
accidents and reduce accident costs. An 
appointment was also made of a General 
Superintendent of Mine Rescue work, whose 
whole time will be devoted to the general 
supervision of the various cars and stations 
and all activities in connection therewith 
The statistics relating to claims made dur- 
ing 1929 are summarized in the report as 
follows:— 
Number of employers within the scope 


of the Act as at December 31, 1929. 5,436 
Number of accidents reported during 

the year 1929.. . . 14,899 
Number of accidents ‘and ‘claims “not 

finally disposed of as at December, 

1928. 2,772 
Number of claims ‘disposed of by award 

of pension or payment of compensa- 

tion. 7,138 


Number of claims "disposed ‘of ‘by pay- 

ment only of account for Medical 

Aid.. 3,734 
Number of accidents disposed of for 

which no application for eters hy 


was received.. . 457 
Number’ of accidents disposed of on 

which no compensation was due.. 3,/33 
Number of claims on which no further 

payments have to be made.. . tae 
Number of accidents awaiting further 

reports and on which no nee ate 

have been made.. Sieg hers ne 1,886 

Of the 14,899 accidents mE during the 


year, the largest group (3,305) occurred in 
class 1 (mining). The manufacturing group 
(39) was second with 2,263 accidents; followed 
by group 15 (which includes quarrying, brick 
and glass works, cement works, etc.) with 
1,667 accidents. The most frequent cause of 
accidents was “flying and falling objects;” 
closely followed by “machinery, tools and 
equipment;” and “falling and _ tripping.” 
Numerous accidents are also attributed to 
“falling rock, coal and clay ;” “protruding nails 
and spikes;” “being run over, struck or caught 
between cars;” “burns and scalds;” “falling 
timber and poles;” “being crushed;” and 
“striking against objects.” 

The time loss caused by permanent dis- 
ability cases was 7,615 days; and by temporary 
disability cases 146,602 days. 


Accident Prevention—On this subject the 
Board state their experience as follows:— 

“ Some industrial institutions have been con- 
ducting accident prevention work for years, 
others are becoming interested, but there 
appears to be a mutual distrust or misunder- 
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standing between employers and employees in 
some industries in connection with this work, 
which will have to be removed before that 
wholehearted co-operation so desirable can be 
obtained. 

“In building construction, where working 
conditions change hourly, the need for greater 
co-operation between workmen and employers 
is very apparent. Lumber containing protrud- 
ing nails caused many accidents; improper 
scaffolding, unguarded openings in floors also 
contributed their quota. Many minor acci- 
dents develop into something serious by a pro- 
zess of infection because proper precautionary 
measures have not been adopted. Simple 
First Aid remedies to some of these minor 
accidents would prevent a great deal of suffer- 
ing and lass of time. 

“ Accident Prevention Committees in indus- 
try are encouraged by the Board with the re- 
sult that we have monthly reports from 334 
committees. Many of these committees are 
doing excellent work, and it is acknowledged 
that where they are encouraged by the em- 
ployers, accidents have been materially re- 
duced. 

“Tn our endeavour to minimize accidents 
from the use of machinery, we have communi- 
cated with Eastern manufacturers, requesting 
safety devices to be provided for all machin- 
ery shipped into Alberta, and we would solicit 
the co-operation of the employers by asking 
them to insist that machinery lable to cause 
accidents is properly guarded before installing. 
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“The Board has received complaints from 
time to time from workmen employed in 
garages about ventilation, or lack of ventila- 
tion. Carbon monoxide poisoning is a hazard 
which garage employees are subjected to if 
garages are improperly ventilated. We have 
notified all garage operators that a proper sys- 
tem of ventilation must be installed. We find 
that where provision is made to change the 
air in garages three times per hour, using an 
exhaust fan and galvanized piping of sufficient 
capacity and properly located, and also flexible 
hose to connect the exhaust of cars while in 
operation in the workshop, a very great im- 
provement in the ventilation is secured. 

“The organizing of first aid classes was con- 
tinued during the year and four hundred cer- 
tificates were issued to workmen who attended 
these lectures and qualified in first aid work. 
These certificate holders, now numbering 2,711, 
are employed by various employers through- 
out the Province, and the first aid attention 
they are able to render to injured fellow work- 
ers should tend to lessen the disabilities re- 
sulting from industrial accidents. The cam- 
paign of accident prevention will continue this 
vear, and every effort will be made to enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of the em- 
ployers and employees with a view of re- 
moving the unnecessary hazards from industry, 
and to encourage and promote accident pre- 
vention work.” 


New Brunswick 


The eleventh annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New Brunswick 
outlines its activities under the Act during the 
calendar year 1929. 

In the financial statement the total income 
for the year 1929 is estimated at $716,775.06 
from which is deducted the cumulative deficit 
carried over from the year 1928 of $165,342.96, 
leaving a net estimated income of $551,432.10. 
The estimated expenditure is shown at $686,- 
597.96, leaving an estimated deficit of $135,- 
165.86. It is pointed out that these figures, 
as in other years, do not purport to be the 
actual amount of money to the debit or credit 
of classes, but show what has been collected 
from the provisional statements filed, and what 
the Board think, after going over the data in 
its possession, is a fair income to be expected 
from the amount to be collected owing to the 
expected increase of the actual pay-rolls over 
the provisional. 


same condition. To the amount paid out is 


The expenditure shows the. 


added a sufficient sum which the Board esti- 
mates will cover the cost of claims in assem~ 
bly and the claims which may be existing as 
of December 31, 1929, but not reported to the 
Board, and also the estimated amount for 
claims reported partly but not completed. It 
is Stated that when the actual figures for 1929 
are received and all collections made and all 
claims adjusted, the figures may vary materi- 
ally. 

There is no information available in the 
report concerning accident statistics for the 
vear 1929 as the time for reporting accidents 
was not ended at the date of publication. 
Final figures, however, are given for the year 
1928, and the tabular summaries indicate for 
that year the number of accidents, cause, 
locality, average age of workmen, average 
wage, etc. In 1928 there were 7,736 accidents 
of which 84 were fatal, while in 1927. there 
were 6,966 accidents with 28 fatalities. In 
1928 the average age of workmen involved 
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in accidents was 33:46 years, and their aver- 
age wage was $19.83 per week. The net cost 
of administering the Act was $54,780.36, of 
7°6 per cent of the total assessment. 

From 1919 to 1928, the annual compensation 
cost of accidents was as follows: In 1919, 


675.69; 1922, $496,676.40: 1923, $564,890.08; 
1924, $620,756.34: 1925, $570,883.19; 1926, $485,- 
772.14; 1927, $543,087.88: 1928, $641,132.93. 


The accompanying table shows the number 
of industrial accidents according to degree of 








$376,007.45; 1920, $548,302.83; 1921, $469,- severity from 1919 to 1928 inclusive. 
, InpusTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN New Brunswick 1919-1928 
— 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 Total 

Fatal Accidents............. 25 47 35 30 37 38 31 23 28 34 328 
POLUNATIONG POUL ercc sci crs lice ster ssseayell etal canter if 1 2 1 LN a a) Lee 8 ge oh Pe 1 i 
COnEMTEn Cy Ny se ae lite Cartes lnetele terra | peer chats: a6 4 8 11 16 5 15 59 
Permanent Partial.......... 183 254 241 245 244 261 241 218 269 312 2,468 
[Remporary WOU ecco nue: 1,832 | 2,967 | 3,032 | 3,225} 4,047} 3,823) 3,612 | 3,658 | 3,913 | 4,475 | 34,584 
Minor and Medical Aid only 656 796} 1,087 | 1,310 | 1,885 | 1,978 | 2,075 | 2,150] 2,751) 2,899) 17,487 

IG 2 Sh be etait 2,696 | 4,064 | 4,346) 4,811 6,169 | 6,109 | 5,971 6,065 | 6,966 | 7,736 | 54,933 





Children in Canneries in United States 


The Children’s Bureau of the Umited States 
Department of Labour recently issued Bul- 
letin 198, entitled: “ Children in Fruit anid 
Vegetable Canneries: a Survey of Seven 
States.” The States included in the mquiry 
were Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New York, Washington and Wisconsin. It 1s 
stated that investigations in important can- 
ning States, such as Maryland and New York, 
gave publicity to the extensive employment of 
very young children in canneries and the de- 
plorable conditions, especially the long hours 
and the insanitary surroundings. under which 
many of them worked. Perfection of canning 
machinery changed the character of the can- 
mery so that the old plea that cannery work 
for children is more like agricultural than 
factory work lost whatever force it may have 
had, while at the same time the mereasing use 
of machinery, such as the corn-husking and 
the closing machine, and the installation in an 
increasing number of cammeries of these as 
well as of such labour-savimg devices as the 
mechanical conveyor, eliminated much of the 
hand Jabour formerly done by children. Power 
machinery requires adult operators, chiefly 
men, and between 1009 amd 1919 the propor- 
tion of men among the wage earners in fruit 
and vegetable canmeries, hitherto almost 
stationary, increased from 42 to 50 per cent. 

The present inquiry, the only extensive one 
in many vears, showed that wherever fruit and 
vegetables were being cammed children were 


done. . 


being employed. Although the most flagrant 
abuses of the past have been corrected, many 
of these workers are very young, and many 
are employed for exceedingly long hours and 
at night. It is the intent of most of the laws 
to protect children in canneries equally with 
those in other manufacturing industries, but im 
actual practice the full measure of protection 
is being withheld in many important canning 
districts. 

The report points out that even im States 
that have laws for their protection a consider- 
able number are employed im violation of 
these laws. The extent of such violation 
varies widely in the different States. For ex- 
ample, the proportion of those under 16 who 
were below the legal working age (about one- 
fourth of the total number included in the 
study) varied from 43 per cent in one State to 
2 per cent in another, and the proportion of 
minors employed in violation of legal working 
hours varied from 12 per cent to 97 per cent. 
“In spite of the greater difficulty of enforcing 
legal standards in the canning than im other 
manufacturing industries, this variation in- 
dicates. that where a simcere and well-con- 
sidered effort is made on the part of the State 
to see that the law is enforced it can be 
._. Where the laws and the thorough- 
mess with which they are enforced discourage 
the exploitation of children, canners can and 
do operate successfully without employing 
young children.” 
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MUNICIPAL MEDICAL SERVICE IN SASKATCHEWAN 


HE municipal doctor scheme in Saskatche- 
wan, to which reference is made on 
page 997 of this issue, is described by Dr. F. 
C. Middleton, Deputy Minister of Public 
Health for the Province, in an article appear- 
ing in the Canadian Public Health Journal, 
July, 1930. The writer points out that over 
three-quarters of the population of the Prov- 
ince may be classed as rural residents, and 
that the problem of providing scattered settle- 
ments with adequate medical and nursing ser- 
vices has always been urgent. Recently the 
Legislature applied to the solution of this 
problem the principle of co-operation, which 
had been tried with success in several other 
lines of activity in the Province. This prin- 
ciple was embodied in an amendment made 
in the session of 1928-9 to the Rural Munici- 
pality Act. The Act as amended enables 
municipal councils to make expenditures for 
inducing doctors to reside in the municipality 
or to guarantee their income up to $1,500 a 
year. Where there is no urban centre in a 
municipality the grant or guarantee may be 
given to a doctor residing in a village in an 
adjoining municipality. When such a grant 
is given to a physician, the primary purpose is 
to ensure that a doctor is located within a 
reasonable distance, and the agreements as 
to what professional services will be required 
for the grant vary considerably. In practically 
all cases the doctor is required to do the 
duties of medical health officer and to give 
free medical services to indigent cases within 
the municipality; in some cases mileage 
charges are reduced, and in some, reduced 
charges are made for maternity cases. Some 
thirteen rural municipal councils pay grants 
varying from $900 to $1,500 a year. 


The same Act provides that the council may 
submit to the electors a by-law empowering 
the council to engage the services of a legally 
qualified medical practitioner for the muni- 
cipality at a salary not to exceed $5,000 per 
annum. When a municipality has voted to 
engage the services of a municipal doctor, the 
council draws up a written agreement outlin- 
ing what services the doctor is to give the 
people. The agreement usually requires as 
follows:—that the municipal doctor act as 
medical health officer; that all indigent cases 
within the municipality be given free medical 
care; that all resident ratepayers, their fami- 
lies and dependants be given free medical 
service, and in some municipalities hired help 


is included in the free service and such other 
residents as the agreement may call for. Free 
vaccination against smallpox and inoculation 
against diphtheria for both pre-school and 
school children is included, and in some muni- 
cipalities the doctor is required to medically 
examine all the school children in the muni- 
cipality once a year. ' 

Nineteen municipalities have engaged muni- 
cipal doctors, several others have passed the 
necessary by-law and more are considering the 
scheme. Invariably where one municipality 
has engaged a municipal doctor, the adjacent 
municipality is not long before it also engages: 
a municipal doctor so that they appear on the 
map in groups of two and threes adjoining one 
another. 

The salary paid varies from $3,500 to $5,000 
a year according to the district. Based on 
$5,000 a year it costs about $3.85 taxation per 
quarter section per year for medical service. 
A rural municipality is an area 18 miles. 
square so that with a doctor located about the 
centre it would mean that he would be within 
reasonable distance of all his patients. 

In one municipality where a municipal 
doctor has been engaged for a number of 
years, the municipal council also pays for the 
services of a nurse for any of its ratepayers. 
for a period of fifteen days in any one year, 
when in the opinion of the doctor a nurse 
is required, A nurse is supplied at the expense 
of the council for all normal maternity cases. 
for nine days, and longer if the doctor thinks 
it necessary. The nursing service under this 
arrangement cost this municipality in 1928,. 
$2,053. This municipality has a population 
of 1,350. 

“The success or failure of the 
doctor scheme,” Dr. Middleton 
“depends largely on the doctor 
Financially, the doctor is much better off 
because he has no bad debts. From the pub- 
lic-health view-point this system next ap- 
proaches the full-time health unit, and the 
fact that not one municipality which has ever 
tried the scheme has repealed the by-law, is. 
evidence that it is satisfactory to the people.” 


municipal- 
concludes, 
employed. 


The Governor of the State of Michigan 
appointed a commission during August to 
study the subject of old age pensions. The 
commission is composed of five members, in- 
cluding Dennis R. Bett, of the Machinists” 
Union. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Recommendations 


HE National Research Council of Can- 
ada recently published Bulletin No. 15, 
prepared under the auspices of the Associate 
Committee on Spray Painting, giving a re- 
view of literature dealing with health hazards 
in spray painting, and concluding with necom- 
mendations for safe methods of operation. In 
the introduction it is stated that during the 
past decade, the spraying of surface coatings 
by compressed air has become extensively 
used in industry by contracting painters, rail- 
roads, shipyards, furniture manufacturers, 
enamel ware manufacturers and the auto- 
mobile industry. “Spray coating, in fact, has 
almost revolutionized the process of painting. 
It could “not be ‘expected that this great 
change in the method of using paint could 
occur without creating certain problems af- 
fecting safety amd health.” 

The question of the health hazard connected 
with the spraying of paint was refierred to the 
National Research Council by the Federal De- 
partment of Health late in 1926. Prior to 
this, discussions upon the health hazard had 
taken place in labour organizations, with the 
result that the whole question was brought 
forward at a general Labour Assembly held in 
Montreal, by which it was referred to the Do- 
minion Council of Health. It was pointed out 
that the use of the paint-spraying machine 
must, in alll probability be considered as per- 
manently established, but that there is a men- 
ace to the health of the operators in the mm- 
proper application of this device; this menace 
is due to the pigments and insoluble ingre- 
dients used, such as liead, silica, etc., and to 
the inhalation and local irritative waetion of 
solvents and driers used im the material 
sprayed. 

The National Research Council appointed 
an Associate Committee on Spray Painting; 
to this committee was assigned the task of 
considering all phases of the question and re- 
commending the action which, in the opinion 
of the committee, should be taken by the 
National Research Council. Three main steps 
were taken by the committee. In the first 
place, a detailed questionnaire was prepared 
and submitted to the Federal Department of 
Health and the Health Departments of On- 
tario and Quebec, the two largest industrial 
provinces in Canada, and also to organized 
labour. The purpose of this questionnaire was 
to ascertain what information was available 
in the files of the health departments and 
labour organizations with nespect to the health 


on Spray Painting 


hazard connected with the use of the spray 
painting machine. None of the above or- 
ganizations was able to answer the question- 
naire, but all of them replied by letter giving 
such information as they had available. 

The second step taken was to gather the 
literature on the subject, including reports and 
papers which have been published in con- 
nection with investigations alneady carried 
out. The information gained from the study 
of the material is presented in the present 
report. 

A third step was also taken in order that 
the members of the committee might have 
personal knowledge of the conditions under 
which paint spraying operations are carried 
out in Camada. The committee visited twelve 
representative industrial plants using paint 
spraying equipment in the Montreal and Tor- 
onto districts. In these plants, which em- 
ployed from two or three to more than 60 
operators, lacquer, enamel, varnish or paint 
was being sprayed on automobiles, stoves and 
ranges, pianos, radio and gramophone cabinets, 
aeroplanes, ships, furniture, kitchen and house- 
hold utensils, street cars, motor buses, and 
machinery, The committee thus became 
familiar with the general conditions under 
which paint spraying operations are carried 
out in Canadian industries. 


Recommendations 


After a careful study of all the imfonmation 
found im the accompanying report, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that there are certain 
definite health hazards connected with spray 
painting, and the committee offers the follow- 
ing conclusions and recommendations for the 
consideration of the constituted public 


‘authorities who are responsible for dealing 


with such matters. 

(1) The more toxic of pathogenic in- 
gredients in the material to be sprayed should 
be reduced to a wconcentration below that 
which constitutes a health hazard. This will 
involve especially lead (which present knowl- 
edge would indicate should not exceed in con- 
centration, one per cent of the material used 
for spraying), benzol, turpentine and silica, 
and certain alcohols (methyl, butyl, allyl and 
amyl) benzine, gasoline, toluok (toluene) 
xylo (exlene) tetralin and tetrachlorethane. 
When a satisfactory painted surface can be 
produced otherwise, a number of these in- 
gredients should be eliminated altogether 
from the material used for spraying. All 
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paints containing lead, benzol, turpentine and 
free silica for use im spray painting, should be 
labelled in such manner as clearly to mdicate 
the percentage of each such substance in the 
container. Whether other ingredients mow 
used, or other compounds which may in the 
future be so used, should be ancluded in the 
foregoing list can only be determined after 
careful investigations have been made as to 
the possibility of their constitutimg more or 
less serious health hazards im spray paint- 
ing. 

(2) The spray booth and its equipment 
should be such as to provide the maximum 
safety possible for the spray operator. The 
exhaust fan should provide a sufficient cur- 
rent of air, varying according to the size of 
the booth, but adequate to exhaust the fumes. 

To prevent the exit of the fumes or air 
charged with the ingredients of the sprayed 
material other than ‘through or by the exhaust 
fan, the air enitermg the room im which the 
booth is located should not exceed the supply 
of air removed from the booth by the ex- 
haust. The face of the booth should be pro- 
vided with doors capable of beimg adjusted to 
reduce the open face of the booth according to 
the size of the object to be sprayed. 

Where spray painting is done within build- 
ings, it should be carried on only in a part of 
the building set aside exciusively for such 
work. Objects freshly sprayed should be im- 
mediately removed for drying to special apart- 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


International Conference on Silicosis 


An International Conference on Silicosis, 
organized and financed jointly by the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines and the International 
Labour Office, was held at Johannesburg, 


South Africa, during the latter part of August, | 


specialists being im attendance from South 


Africa, Australia, Canada, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, and the 


United States. The agenda included consider- 
ation of the following subjects:—(1) The 
medical aspects of silicosis; pathology and 
clinical phenomena of the disease; (2) pre- 
ventive measures; and (3) compensation. - 

Canada was represented at the conference 
by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, director of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Health. 

Mr. Phelan, chief of the Diplomatic Division 
of the International Labour Office, who pre- 
sided, drew attention to the fact that this was 
the first conference convened outside Europe 
by a body belonging to the League of Nations. 


ments not used for other purposes, and proper 
equipment for exhausting tthe fumes from 
such apartments should be provided. 

(3) The air pressure used in the spray 
machine should be as low as will provide a 
satisfactory paimted surface. The nozzle of 
the spray machine should be held at least 
one foot distant from the object sprayed, in 
order to avoid wmnecessary rebound (beat 
back) of the spray. 

(4) The operator should, and, when he is 
engaged im miterior spray painting, must, wear 
a mask into which uncontamimated air umder 
pressure 1s supplied. 

(5) No one should be engaged as an oper- 
ator who is under 20 years of age, and before 
beginning employment as such, should umder- 
go a medical examination to determine 
whether he is in proper condition to serve as 
an operator. Thereafter, where possuble every 
three months he should be examined medi- 
cally to determine whether he has been af- 
fected in any way by the material used in 
spraying, and if found affected, should only 
continue as operator on medical advice and 
under medical supervision. No women shou'd 
be employed in spray painting durmg pre- 
gnancy. 

(6) Proviison should be made requiring 
spray operators personally to observe regu- 
lations intended to minimize the health 
hazard. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Mr. Sampson, Union Minister: of Posts and 
Telegraphs, in welcoming the delegates, said 
the prominence of silicosis in South Africa was 
due to the unique geographical concentration 
of the great gold-bearing reef of the Wit- 
watersrand and to the extraordinarily rapid 
development of the mining industry based 
upon it. The fact that the industry bore a 
burden of nearly £1,000,000 a year, totalling 
some £15,000,000 since 1911, gave some idea of 
the suffering to the victims and the loss to 
industry. 

Silicosis, a lung disease attributed to the in- 
haling of flinty or siliceous particles, is found 
among workers employed in mining, stone- 
working, pottery-making, the grinding of 
metals, and other occupations which entail the 
evolution of dust into the air. In its later 
stages, particularly when it develops into what 
is termed mimers’ phthisis, it is incurable and 
deadly. The ravages of this disease among 
the mining population of South Africa, both 
white and black, have long been a cause of 
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grave anxiety in that country, and much has 
been done by legislation, by research, and by 
a system of compensation to reduce its in- 
cidence and mitigate its hardships. In other 
countries, also, the disease takes a heavy toll, 
and has been in varying degrees a subject of 
investigation and of preventive measures. 
South Africa, however, thanks to the work of 
the Miners’ Phthisis Bureau established by 
the Government, and to a long and intensive 
study of this disease in connection with the 
gold mines, now possesses an enormous mass 
of material bearmg on it, and has had a 
unique experience of dealing with it. 

A little less than three years ago, during a 
visit of the Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to that country, the 
suggestion was made that the Office might 
usefully convene an international meeting of 
experts, to be held in Johannesburg, in order 
to discuss the pathology and prevention of 
silicosis. Later, the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines madi a very generous offer tio bear 
the major part of the cost of such a con- 
ference. The Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office welcomed this action, 
and subsequently included im the budget of 
the organization for this year a sum to cover 
the share of the cost to be borne by ‘tthe 
Office. 


Safety Work in Ontario Lumber Industry 


Mr. W. H. Cox, of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association (lumber industry) of 
Ontario, in an article in the Canada Lumber- 
man, August 15, states that an important 
feature of accident prevention work has been 
the organization of three districts in the prov- 
ince with an inspector in charge of each. 
These Divisions are known as the Essex-Kent, 
Division, with an office in Windsor; Went- 
worth Division, with an office in Hamilton 
and a new Division at Kitchener. The pur- 
pose of these divisions is to carry on a more 
intensive accident prevention, campaign in the 
form of more frequent plamt visits; meetings 
for employees; executive and class group 
meetings; accident records are compiled and 
submitted to employers monthly. This tends 
to create interest in “no accident” records. 
For instance, in the Essex-Kent Division, out of 
154 firms reporting on the monthly statistical 
record, 81 firms went through ‘the first 5 
months of 1930 with a “no accident” ne- 
cord. 

The Essex-Kent Division elect their own 
officers to preside over the work of the 
division and regular monthly dinner meetings 
of plant representatives of all classes are held 
throughout the year. At these meetings, the 
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accident experience of the division is dis- 
cussed and ‘suggestions are advanced to pne- 
vent similar accidents occurring, and activities 
planned to carry on the most effective acci- 
dent prevention campaign possible. Class ex- 
ecutive meetings are being planned quarterly 
im order that each class may discuss its own 
particular problems. Every member is work- 
ing for the best interests of the Association 
with a hope of producing the best results in 
the safety movement. 


Cost of Accidents 


In the same paper Mr. Cox asserts that it 
has been rightly estimated that the cost of 
accidents is based on a 4 to 1 ratio; “ that 
is to say, take the cost of accidents as awarded 
by our Workmen’s Compensaition Board and 
multiply it by 4, and you have a truer esti- 
mate of the total cost. We lose sight of the 
fact that it is mot only the victim of the 
accident who suffers and we often forget: 
(1) That the dependants suffer due to loss 
(temporarily or permanently) of wages; (2) 
The effect on the morale of fellow employees 
who may have witnessed the accident by loss 
of time from their work, etc.; (3) Possible 
damage to machinery; (4) The necessity of 
breaking in a new operator to replace the in- 
jured employee, and many phases that tend 
to disrupt the entire organization.” 


Industrial Hygiene in Ontario 


The fifth annual report of the Department 
of Health of Ontario contains an account of 
tthe work carried on during 1929 by the in- 
dustrial Hygiene Division. Dr. J. Grant 
Cunningham, the director of the Division, re- 
ports as follows:— 

“The toll exacted by industrial accidents 
and problems arising out of the cost of sick- 
mess are drawing attention more and more 
in the direction of what can be done to 
minimize the burdens of physical disability. 
The Government, in maintaining facilities for 
advising industry in the control of ill-health, 
is striking at the root of the matter. In- 
dustrial health problems are being referred to 
the Division to an increasing extent by em- 
ployers and by employee groups. Both the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and the 
Factory Inspection Branch of the Labour 
Department are using the facilities available 
here for clinical and plant investigations. 
Many physicians, carrying responsibility for 
the health of workmen exposed to poisonous 
substances, are submitting specimens for 
clinical, laboratory and chemical analysis. 
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“In the past year, there have been 330 
examinations of workmen, most of whom pre- 
sented some occupational disease, mainly lead 
poisoning or silicosis. ‘These are the two 
most important occupational diseases. A few 
cases of poisoning from chrome, benzol, and 
arsenic have also been examined. Blood 
smears numbering 350 have been examined 
from workmen exposed to lead poisoning— 
service to physicians who have suspected cases 
of lead poisoning. Ninety special chemical 
determinations have been made for evidence 
of exposure to poisons, the results used in the 
diagnosis of cases or the study of plant con- 
ditions—both with the view to minimizing 
existing hazards. One hundred and sixteen 
examinations were made in co-operation with 
the Tuberculosis Division, which has re- 
ciprocated in the Division’s various silicosis 
enquiries. 

“An additional group of thirty-five ex- 
perienced granite-cutters, thirty-three workers 
exposed to arsenic, sixty workers exposed to 
artificial abrasives and a few compositor ap- 
prentices, have been given examination, and 
the results used to study the effects of sub- 
stances used, and give protection to work- 
men. ‘These examinations have entailed 
numerous plant visits in addition to visits 
made for the examination of conditions of 
work where physical examinations were un- 
necessary. 

“The supervision of workers exposed to 
arsenic was continued from last year. De- 
terminations of arsenic in excretions of work- 
men made possible by the establishment of 
facilities by the plant manager were con- 
tinued until November. These determinations 
present some interesting considerations which 
are less valuable on acount of the difficulties 
experienced in controlling the conditions in 
industry respecting the degree of exposure 
and the labour turnover among workmen 
employed. 

“ Detailed examination and report has been 
made on the literature dealing with the 
toxicity, methods of collection and estimation, 
recommendations for control, and existi 
legislation regarding substances comm... 
used in spray painting. ¥ 

“During the year, chromium and its com- 
pounds as a source of poisoning has been 
added to the list of compensable diseases in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

“Short statements have been prepared on 
lead poisoning and requests for this literature 
have been frequent. 

The report states that the mask designed 
for the protection of workmen against fumes 
and dusts is now in use in 40 plants. 


Preventive measures against disease 


At the 17th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Trade Union Approved 
Societies (under the National Health In- 
surance System of Great Britain) the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. W. Lowe, laid stress on the need 
of more active measures to prevent sickness, 
in addition to the remedial work now carried 
on under the provisions of the Act. The 
slums and unhealthy working conditions which 
created sickness he said, still persisted after 
the eighteen years during which the National 
Insurance Act had been in operation. It 
appeared hopeless to effect the cure of an in- 
valid worker and then send him back among 
the condition which had created his disease. 
In this connection, Mr. Lowe referred to the 
expenditure of £300,000 on a sanatorium at 
Manchester, where he said, “most of the 
patients will come from the slums, and then, 
if they survive, go back to the slums and be- 
come applicants for sanatorium treatment 
again—a vicious circle.” He recommended 
that specialist treatment should be provided 
for the home as well as in the hospital. Tuber- 
culosis, in his opinion stated, was largely a 
disease created by occupation and mode of 
living, and there was no doubt that social 
and working conditions provided a good 
breeding ground for the disease. He referred 
also to the “appalling effects” of rheumatism, 
and to the “nightmare” of cancer. 


Importance of Industrial Lighting 


“ Occupation and Health,” the encyclopaedia 
of hygiene, pathology and social welfare now 
in course of publication by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, contaims an eX- 
haustive chapter on “Industrial Lighting.” 
An introduction to the article states that “the 
importance of suitable lighting in industry is 
obvious. But employers and ‘technicians 
should not be obliged to grope about to find 
the standard of lighting suitable for their 
works, and at the same time the indefimiteness 
which still characterises certain regulations 
whe ‘4d be remedied. 

wuiteble lighting leads to cleanliness of 
workplaces, postponement of fatigue, pmre- 
vention, of accidents, easier discipline and 
control, limitation of waste, and better quality 
of work with more rapid production. 

“The use of electricity has for some years 
imereasingly favoured the daily use of amti- 
ficial lighting, with a tendency to use a very 
much higher standard of illumination than 
that recommendied by hygienists im the past. 
This is easily understood, having regard to the 
progress made in the production of light.” 
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Causes of Death by Occupation 


The United States Bureau of Statistics re- 
cently published a Bulletin 507, a study by 
Messrs. Louis I. Dublin and Robert J. Vane, 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
entitled “Causes of Death by Occupation.” 

The study covers the experience of some 
three and a quarter million imdustrial policy- 
holders from 1922-1924. Age for age, the 
authors point out, the death rates of industrial 
policyholders run from one and one-half to 
more.than two times the rates of policy- 
holders in the ordinary department of the 
same company, the latter composed largely of 
professional, clerical ‘and commercial classes. 
At the age of 20, the industrial policyholder 
has a life expectancy of 42 years, that is, he 
may expect to reach age 62; the non-industrial 
worker engaged in non-hazardous occupations 
may expect to attain 69, or seven additional 
years. Death rates) from ttubercullosis are 
from two and one-half to four times higher in 
the industrial group ‘than im ‘the mnon-in- 
dustrial; age for age, ithe hazard of accident 
amd pneumonia is twice as great; the degener- 
ative diseases, such as senebrel hemorrhage, 
mephritis, and orgamic heart diseases, two or 
three times more deadly. There has been a 
gratifying improvement in mortality rates for 
this indusitrial group durimg the past twenty 
years, but the relatively high nates which still 
obtain point the way to further needed re- 
forms. The authors believe that while here- 
dity and innate differences are responsible for 
part of the differences, “probably the mist 
important factors are the conditions incidental 
to industrial employment, including deleten- 
ous dusts, excessive fatigue, bad pos 
ture, crowded workrooms, dampness, extreme 
changes of temperature, and sometimes specific 
occupational poisoning.” They point out that 
it is significant that within the industrial 
group itself, the death rates of men are far 
higher than those of wives and sisters im the 
same economic class except at ages 15 to 24, 
when the proportion of women in industrial 
occupations is at its height. “ After this age 
the large majority of these women bey 
housewives, and we notice a much lewer “rate 
of mortality for them in each succeeding age 
period than for men. This, we think, is 
largely traceable to the absence of industrial 
hazard in the lives of most women.” 


Sickness Among Industrial Employees in 
United States 


In a report recently published the United 
States Public Health Service poinits out that 
am influenza epidemic was in progress 
during the final month of 1928, affecting 
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adversely the rate of sickness in the 
fourth quarter of that year. For this reason 
the disability rate for the last three months of 
1929 among a group of about 110,000 in- 
dustrial employees makes a favourable com- 
parison with the rate for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The frequency 
of disability from sickness lasting more than 
one week was 27 per cent lower in the fourth 
quarter of 1929 than in the same quarter of 
1928. The respinmatory group of diseases shows 
the greatest decrease, the rate was httle more 
than one-half that experienced im the last 
three months of 1928. Imfluenza amd grippe 
decreased 64 per cent and pneumonia 26 per 
cent from the imcidenice experienced during 
the fourth quarter of 1928. In ithe last three 
months of 1929, however, bronchitis and dis- 
eages of the pharynx and tonsils imcreased 13 
and 9 per cent, respectively, but the incidence 
of tuberculosis declined 20 per cent, and the 
rate for respiratory diseases other than those 
mentioned above dropped 5 per cent from the 
rate of the fourth quamter of 1928. 

Tt is quite possible that the recorded sick- 
mess presented above umderstates to some ex- 
tent the real magnitude of the imcidence raite 
of cases causing disability for more than one 
week, because a number of the reporting as 
sociations do not pay sick benefits for dis- 
ability on account of the venereal diseases, for 
illness resulting from the violation of any 
eivil law, for the results of willful or gross 
negligence, and for certain other causes; and 
some associations do not pay for chronic dis- 
eases contracted prior to the date of joiming 
the organization, for disabilities caused by 
or growing out of specific physical defects, or 
for illnesses not reported within specified time 
limits. Of more importance, perhaps, is the 
fact that the reports come from the larger 
companies having well-organized employment 
and medical departments which make a 
physical examination of applicants, so that a 
somewhat favourably selected group from a 
health standpoint may result. Workers im 
poor health who doubt their ability to pass 
the physical examinations may tend to drift 
gi the smaller industrial establishments 

‘here the physical condition of tthe applicant 
is usually given less consideration. As off- 
setting factors a few cases of malingering may 
be included in the records and the associations 
with the most liberal sick-benefit provisions 
may attract persons when their health begins 
to fail. On the whole, it seems that the 
statistics presented may tend more toward 
understatement ithan overstatement of the 
average frequency of disability which lasts 
longer than one week among industrial em- 
ployees. 
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Slum Clearance in Great. Britain 


The Housing Act, 1930, and the Housing 
(Scotland) Act 1930, passed by the British 
Parhament at its recent session, received the 
Royal Assent on August 1. The former, ex- 
cept for two sections which respectively amend 
Section 5 and modify temporarily Section 3 
of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 
1924, apples to England and Wales only. 

Part I of the Housing Att, 1930, deals with 
the clearance or Improvement of unhealthy 
areas. Two classes of unhealthy areas are 
distinguished; “clearance areas, i.e., areas to 
be cleared of all buildings”; and improvement 
areas’, where the conditions can be effectively 
remedied, without demolition of all the build- 
ings, by the demolition or repair of some of 
the buildings, the opening up of the area, and 
the abatement of overcrowding. 

The Act makes a radical alteration in the 
basis of Exchequer assistance towards the cost 
of dealing with unhealthy areas. Under the 
previously existing laws grants were made to 
a local authority towards the cost of a 
clearance scheme not exceeding one-half of 
the estimated average annual loss likely to be 
incurred by the authority in carrying out the 
scheme. The new Act abolished this grant, 
except in certain cases, and replaces it by a 
fixed annual grant on a unit basis. The new 
grant will be paid in aid of the expenses in- 
curred by the local authorities in dealing 
under the Act with a clearance or improve- 


ment area, and in the demolition of in- 
dividual insanitary houses iN either class 
of unhealthy area. 

The new grant will be bial on the number 
of persons required to be displaced for whom 
accommodation is rendered available in new 
houses provided by local authority, and will 
normally be 45 shillings per displaced person, 
though in certain cases it may be higher. The 
increased Exchequer assistance given under the 
Act is to be used by local authorities in 
letting a proportion of the houses at a de- 
finitely lower rent than that normally charged 
for houses let under the Housing Act of 
1924. 

Other provisions of the Act deal with thie 
repair or demolition of insanitary houses, with 
rural housing, and with the provision for aged 
persons of houses of a smaller size than the 
minimum in respect of which Exchequer as- 
sistance can at present be given. 

As stated above, the Act, with two slight ex- 
ceptions, applies to England and Wales only, 
and there are modified provisions in certain 
cases for London. 

The Housing (Scotland) Aict is, in its main 
features, closely similar to the corresponding 
Act for England and Wales, noticed above. 
The principal difference is that the grant will 
normally be 50 shillings (in rural areas 55s.) 
per displaced person, instead of 45s. and 50s., 
respectively, as in England and Wales. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND OF MANITOBA 


HE Legislature of Manitoba, at its recent 
session, amended the Meadors’ Retire- 
ment Fund ‘Act (Statutes of Manitoba, 1925, 
chapter 60). The provisions of the Act of 
1925 were briefly outlined im the Lasour 
Gazmrtr, May, 1925, page 459. Among other 
changes in the Act an increase from one to 
two per cent of salary was made in the 
amount of the teacher’s comtribution to the 
Fund. The Board of Administrators, a body 
of four members, two of whom are appointed 
by the Government, and two elected by the 
teachers themselves, recently passed a bylaw 
setting forth the procedure ‘to be followed by 
teachers in applying for pemsions, and stating 
the amounts of the benefits payable out of 
the Pension Fund. The bylaw is in part as 
follows :— 
“4, On amd after July 1, 1980, a pemsion 
payable monthly may at the discretion of the 
Board, be granted to amy teacher who applies 


to the Board for a pension under the act and 
(a) Who having retired from the profession of 
teaching furnishes to the Board evidence 
satisfactory to it that he has served as a 
teacher in the public schcols of Manitoba for 
at least forty standard years of service. (6) 
Who having retined from the profession of 
teaching furnishes evidence as aforesaid that 
he has served as a teacher in the public 
schools of Manitoba for at least thirty stand- 
and years of service. (c) Who furnishes 
evidence as aforesaid that he has served as a 
teacher in the public schools of Monitoba for 
at least fifteen standard years of service and 
that he is no longer fit to perform his duties 
or other suitable duties. Provided always 
that any teacher granted a pension under 
Section 4 (c) hereof shall, whenever required 
so to do by the Board, produce evidence of 
continued disability. In the event of such 
teacher being, in the opinion of the Board, 
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able to resume his duties in the teaching 
profession, or other suitable duties, the pen- 
sion may be discontinued. 

“5. (a) The amnual sum payable by way of 
pension under 4 (a) and 4 (c) hereof shail be 
one-sixtieth of ome half of the average salary 
for the last ten years of service multiplied by 
the years of service up to but not exceeding 40 
years. If the application of this rule shall in 
any case produce a pension of more than $500 
a year, the pension payable shall be $500 a 
year, and if less than $182.50 a year then the 
pension shall be either the result of the ap- 
plication of the above rule, or $10, a year for 
each year of service whichever is the greater, 
but not exceeding in the whole $182.50 a year. 
(b) The annual sum payable by way of pen- 
sion under 4 (b) hereof shall be the percent- 
age as hereinafter stated of what the teacher 
would have been entitled to under sub-section 
(a) of this section if he had completed ili 
standard years of service..... 

“7. A partial refund of contributions as 
follows shall be made without interest to any 
person who, after having contributed to the 
fund for five or more standard years of service, 
retines from service for any reason other heey 
death and is not eligible for a pension hene- 
under. (a) If the retirement takes place on 
or after July 1, 1935, the refumd will be one 
half of the amount contributed. (b) If the 
retirement takes place prior to July 1, 1935, 
the refund will be one half of the amount con- 
tributed prior to July 1, 1980 together with 
one quarter of the amount contributed after 
July 1, 1980. 


“8. (a) The amount contributed to the 
fund by any teacher who dies while still serv- 
ing as a teacher and is not in receipt of any 
pension hereunder will be returned without 
interest to such person as may have been de- 
signated in writing signed by the teacher to 
receive the same, if there be any, otherwise 
to his personal representatives. (b) If any 
pensioner dies before receiving in pension pay- 
ments an amount equal to his contributions to 
the Fund the balance will be returned without 
interest as in Sub-section (a) of this section 
provided. (c) Pensioners shall, whenever re- 
quired so to do by the Board, produce 
evidence that they are still living. 

“9. In the case of persons granted pensions 
under the Fund prior to July 1, 1930, the 
amount of the pension payable to each such 
person shall be recomputed by the Board on 
the same basis of computation which would 
have been applicable to such cage if this by- 
law had been in force at the date when such 
pension was granted and the pension so re- 
computed shall be payable as from July 1, 
1930 in lieu of the pension originally granted. 

“10. In computing the period of employ- 
ment of any teacher applyimg for pension, any 
time spent in military, naval or aeronautic 
service in defence of the Empire, including 
service aS nurse or nursing sister, shall count 
as service, provided that such teacher was 
engaged in teaching in the Publiic Schools of 
the Province prior to such enlistment and re- 
sumed teaching within one year from date of 
discharge.” 





RECENT LABOUR UNION CONVENTIONS 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


With approximately one hundred delegates 
in attendance, presided over by President John 
B. Haggerty, he twenty-first biennial conven- 
tion of the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders was held at Toronto, Ont., on July 
14-19, 1930. The delegates were welcomed 10 
the city by Alderman James Simpson, in the 
absence of the mayor, while Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne, Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario 
and Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, also ex- 
tended a welcome to the visiting delegates. 
Others to address the convention were: Mr. 
Daniel McDonald, special representative of 
the board of governors of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association; Mr. 
William McHugh, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 


Union; Mr. Charles P. Howard, president of 
the International Typographical Union; Mr. 
Matthew Woll, president of the Union Labour 
Life Insurance Company and vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labour; Mr. 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs; 
and John P. Frey, secretary of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. 


In the report of the executive council refer- 
ence was made to requests for strike sanction, 
and it was shown that out of fifteen such re- 
quests, it was necessary in only a few cases 
to resort to drastic action. The report further 
showed that in order to facilitate the inaugura- 
tion of an organization campaign, the Inter- 
national Union had granted local union No. 
28, Toronto, Ont., and No. 20, Detroit, Mich., 
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the sum of $75 per month for twenty and 
fifteen months respectively. The executive 
reported that local union No. 47, Columbus, 
Ohio, had submitted to them for approval a 
contract embodying the five-day work week, 
but owing to the unfavourable economic con- 
ditions permission to negotiate on that basis 
was temporarily withheld. 


According to the report of the committee 
on returns and finances, there was a balance 
on hand as at April 30, 1928, of %53,634.05; 
receipts for the two-year period ended April 
30, 1930, amounted to $388,656.22; disburse- 
ments totalled $364,736.82, leaving a balance 
on hand as at April 30, 1930, of $77,553.45. 

The committee on text books, in its report, 
recommended that the international repre- 
sentative assigned to handle the text book 
question, render all possible aid to the Cana- 
dian locals, it having been brought to the 
attention of the committee that a large num- 
ber of books were being printed in Belgium, 
while others were being produced in establish- 
ments operating under non-union conditions. 


Mr. W. T. McDowell, on behalf of the 
Eastern Canada Conference, presented a re- 
port to the convention, in which was set forth 
a brief résumé of the conditions existing in 
the eastern part of the Dominion. 


President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labour, in his addréss to the 
convention, advocated higher wages with a 
shorter work day and week as a remedy for 
unemployment. 
. The convention passed a resolution of con- 

dolence on the death of James M. Lynch, 
former president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


Reference to the election of President 
Haggerty to succeed Major G. L. Berry as 
President of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association was made by the commit- 
fee on officers reports. This committee also 
recommended that provisions be made for an 
old age pension fund as soon as practicable. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Recommending that in the event of the 
membership favouring the establishment of an 
old age pension system, the executive council 
be instructed to ascertain the cost for the 
maintenance of a pension fund and submit it 
to the membership for approval. 

Instructing the executive council to present 
to the referendum at an early date a proposi- 
tion to create a large defense fund to be used 
only in case of strikes and lockouts of the 
members. 


Recommending that the president and sec- 
retary be authorized to approach the inter- 
national officers of the other printing trades 
in connection with closer affiliation or amal- 
gamation. 

Directing the incoming executive council to 
devise a scheme and make representation to 
the employers for the purpose of creating a 
joint unemployment fund, said fund to be 
financed equally between the employers and 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Recommending that in the election of offi- 
cers, the president and secretary be elected by 
the membership at large, and that there be 
created four zones, three in the United States, 
being as nearly equal in membership as pos- 
sible, the Dominion of Canada forming the 
fourth, and that for each zone a male and 
female member be elected, provided that the 
two members in any of the three zones in the 
United States do not come from the same 
city, and further that the proposal be pre- 
sented to referendum vote. 

Memphis, Tenn., was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1932. 


International Brotherhood of Firemen, 
Oilers, Helpers, Roundhouse and 
Railway Shop Labourers 


The nineteenth triennial convention of the 
International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, 
Helpers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers was held at Montreal on July 14- 
18, approximately one hundred delegates 
attending. Alderman Seigler, in the absence 
of the mayor, greeted the convention and 
welcomed the delegates to Montreal, while 
Mr. P. Draper extended a welcome on be- 
half of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. Others to address the convention 
were: Mr. Charles Dickie, secretary-treasurer, 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment; Mr. Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labour and presi- 
dent of the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company; and William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labour. In the 
course of his address, President Green spoke 
of the unemployment situation and referred 
to the plan recommended by the Federation 
to Congress, for its relief. He also stated 
that ‘tthe Federation was working and urging 
legislative matters favourable to labour, 
among which was a bill to limit the use of 
injunctions. 

The recommendation of the committee on 
insurance, that the questiom of group insur- 
ance be submitted to a referendum of the 
members, the vote to be counted in the in- 
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ternational office on or before January 1, 
1931, and to represent not less than 65 per 
cent of the membership, was adopted by the 
convention. 

The committee on executive board report 
commended the officers for their action in 
securing the release from the Maintenance 
of Way Organization of railway shop labour. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Authorizing and instructing incoming officers 
to endeavour to have an unemployment in- 
surance bill placed before Congress and the 
Parliament of Canada, whereby unemployed 
workers would be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernments an appropriate sum collected from 
industries by a system similar to state com- 
pensation for injuries; 

Asking the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the protection and financial reim- 
bursement of losses to railroad employees 
through the consolidation of railroad propes 
ties; 

Demanding the unconditional pardon of 
Tom Mooney by the Governor of California; 

Urging that every effort be made to estab- 
lish a six-day work-week without a reduc- 
tion In wages; 

Instructing the officers of each local union 
in the United States to urge their respective 
Congressman and Senator to support the 
legislative program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour to abolish the alleged abuses 
of the use of the writ of injunction. 

Chief officers elected were: president, John 
F. McNamara, Boston, Mass.; secretary- 
treasurer, Joseph W. Morton, 2922 W. Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Mr. James 
Gascoyne, Montreal, Que., was elected fourth 
vice-president. 

Boston was selected as the convention city 
for 1933. 


Quebec Provincial Council of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Quebec Provincial Council, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, was held 
recently at Montreal, with approximately 
thirty delegates in attendance. The conven- 
tion was presided over by Mr. A. Martel, the 
president of the council, Mr. Omer Fleury 
being absent on account of illness. Letters of 
regret for being unable to attend were received 
from Mr. W. L. Hutcheson, president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers; Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and Mr. 
Patrick Green, organizer of the Brotherhood. 


The executive committee presented a de- 
tailed report of the activities of the council 
during the past year. The report claimed 
that the United Brotherhood, with half a 
century of experience, was the organization 
best able to look after the imterests of the 
carpenters and joiners in the province during 
the time they were able to work, and that the 
guaranteed pension would take care of them 
in their old age. The report of the treasurer 
showed that the finances of the council were 
in good state and indicated an increase in 
membership during the year. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Requesting the Federal Government to re- 
strict all immigration so long as there are 
any unemployed in the country; 

Asking for the abolition of fee-charging em- 
ployment bureaux; 

Supporting the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada in requesting legislation for the 
payment of fair wages to workers employed 
on public enterprises; 

Requesting the 8-hour day in the whole of 
Canada; 

Petitioning the head office to procure organ- 
izers for the Province of Quebec; 

Urging the Dominion Government to ap- 
point a Fair Wages officer for the Province of 
Quebec; 

Asking that the preference be given Cana- 
dian workers in the construction of the Beau- 
harnois Canal; 

Seeking amendments to the Act concerning 
industrial accidents with the view to placing 
insurance re same within the jurisdiction of 
the Industrial Accidents Commission. 


Officers elected were: President, Omer 
Fleury, Quebec; Vice-presidents, P. L. Gonthier, 
Montreal; P. P. Leduc, Valleyfield; R. Lynch, 
Montreal; J. Menard, Ste. Anne de Bellevue; 
E. Lanthier, Montreal; Secretary, P. Lefevre, 
Montreal; Treasurer, P. Blanchandin, Mont- 
real. 


International Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union of North America 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
International Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union of North America was held at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, on July 21-26 with approxi- 
mately one hundred delegates in attendance, 
President Winfield T. Keegan in the chair. 
After the various committees had been ap- 
pointed, Vice-president J. F. Frey presented 
a report on old age pensions, In accordance 
with instructions from the last convention 
held in New York City. In his report the 
vice-president drew the attention of. the dele- 
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gates to the fact that eleven States of the 
Union had adopted old age pension legislation, 
while the Dominion of Canada had adopted 
a law recognizing its obligation to share with 
the Provinces the responsibility of taking 
care of the old and needy among its citizens. 
The report further stated that “it is interesting 
to find the consensus of opinion strongly 
favouring a system financed and operated by 
the government rather than by large employ- 
ers or by labour unions or other groups.” Mr. 
Frey laid special stress on the fact that the 
members of the International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union could have anything 
they wished in the way of old age pensions, 
provided they paid for it. 

President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labour, addressed the con- 
vention, drawing the attention of the delegates 
to the introduction of new machinery in the 
various fields of industry, causing techno- 
logical unemployment. He also pointed out 
the steps that were being taken by the Federa- 
tion to secure legislation to relieve, to some 
extent, the unemployment situation, and in- 
formed the convention that Congress was 
being pressed for consideration of an anti- 
Injunction measure. 

The committee on officers’ reports noted 
that part of the president’s address which 
showed that fifty-seven unions had through 
conciliation been able to either increase wages, 
improve working conditions or lessen hours; 
only in one case had arbitration been resorted 
to, and this resulted in an increase in wages. 
The report further showed that there were 
no strikes or lockouts during the past year, 
one charter had been issued and the member- 
ship had increased. 

The technical education committee in its 
report strongly recommended that every local 
union should organize a technical education 
committee for the purpose of educating its 
apprentices in the technique of the trades 
under the union’s jurisdiction. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Recommending that the President’s salary 
be increased to $5,000 per annum; 

Instructing the international executive board 
to give consideration to the subject of organ- 
izing regional educational committees, work- 
ing under the direction of the International 
technical education committee; 

Directing the international executive board 
to inaugurate a campaign to have all local 
unions use the union label on the product of 
their members; 

Recommending that the question of group 
insurance for 4 policy of $500 be submitted to 
referendum ; 
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Urging the local unions to make a survey of 
trade conditions with a view of curbing the 
flow of man-power into the industry. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers 


The twenty-seventh convention of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 4-9, with approximately twenty-five 
delegates present. In President Rankin’s ad- 
dress the following subjects were dealt with: 
Immigration; convict labour; “yellow dog” 
contracts; injunctions in labour disputes; 
workmen’s compensation Jaws; unemployment, 
and organization. In speaking of organization, 
the president informed the delegates that 
marked progress was being made in the south- 
ern part of the United States. He also stated 
that progress was being made in Canada, a 
new local having been formed at Cold Lake, 
Manitoba, in which district between four and 
five thousand men were employed. The 
secretary-treasurer in speaking of the new local 
established in Northern Manitoba, stated that 
it gave promise of a large membership in 
future and that there was good prospects of 
organizing other unions in this locality. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Favouring the restriction of immigration 
of Mexicans; i 

Opposing the creation of state constabulary ; 

Instructing the incoming officers to use 
every effort to have Congress pass an anti- 
injunction bill acceptable to the American 
Federation of Labour; 

Asking the United States Government to 
prohibit the importation of manganese ore 
unless same be milled by free and voluntary 
labour. 

A resolution was submitted to the conven- 
tion to move the headquarters of the Union 
from Salt Lake City to some point in Mon- 
tana to be decided by the delegates, but the 
proposal was defeated. 


Of the three Bills introduced into the United 


States Congress by Senator Wagner (Lasour 


GazeTTE, March, 1930, page 257), dealing re- 


spectively with the collection of employment 


statistics, the advance planning of public 
works, and the establishment of employment 


exchanges, only the first became law during 


the recent session. This bill was considerably 
amended in its passage through the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, but ulti- 
mately passed, and was signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 7, 1930. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Fiftieth Session of the Governing Body be undertaken without the consent of the 


The fiftieth session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office will 
be held in Brussels by invitation of the 
Belgian Government on October 7. The 
agenda will include consideration of the sub- 
jects which are to engage attention at the 
1932 Session of the International Labour 
Conference; the organization of a Preparatory 
Technical Conference on maritime questions; 
to be held prior to the special Maritime 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1931; effect to be given to the deci- 
sion of the International Labour Conference 
placing the question of hours of work in coal 
mines on the agenda of the 1931 Session; the 
study of the unemployment problem by the 
International Labour Office; effect to be given 
to the resolutions of the Fourteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference; and 
the reports of various committees. 


Performers’ Rights in Connection With 


Broadcasts 
Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International 


Labour Office, contains in its issue of August 
25 the following note dealing with the atten- 
tion which is being given by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to the rights of artists 
and other performers in connection with the 
broadcasting of music, etc.:— 


As every owner of a “wireless” receiving 
set is aware, most of the broadcasting stations 
are accustomed to transmit more or less 
regularly music performed in theatres, con- 
cert halls, dance halls, cafés, and other places 
outside their studios. The problem is: What 
rights has the individual performer, whether 
soloist or member of an orchestra, with regard 
to such a distribution of his “product” to a 
vast multitude of listeners who may be many 
miles from the hall, the town or even the 
country in which he performs? Is he entitled 
to supplementary payment? Is he entitled to 
any guarantee that the quality of the trans- 
mission shall not be such as to damage his 
reputation or that of the orchestra to which 
he belongs? 

This problem, which is of considerable 
importance to a large body of wage-earners, 
raises a number of difficult legal questions, 
and has been the subject of prolonged study 
by various bodies. So long ago as 1925, the 
International Legal Wireless Committee 
(Comité juridique international de T. S. F.) 
recognized that the wireless broadcasting of 
the performance of an artistic work should not 


interpreter. In 1928, a Congress convened by 
this Committee declared in favour of reason- 
able supplementary remuneration for artists 
whose performances are broadeast. 

Last vear, the International Confederation 
of Professional Workers claimed that per- 
formers have “both a moral and a pecuniary 
right.” Later, the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Workers set up by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office expressed the opinion 
that the problems raised by this new develop- 
ment could be solved only on an international 
basis, by the drafting of a new code of rights 
for performers, and suggested that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should make a thor- 
ough investigation into the matter. Recently, 
the Governing Body of the Office authorized 
such an inquiry. 

At present, little legislation can be found 
bearing directly on the subject. Russia has a 
special Act “concerning the Freedom of the 
Microphone” according to which any musical, 
literary or dramatic work may be_ broadcast 
without the consent of the author or the 
performers, and without their being entitled to 
any fee on this account. Italy and Great 
Britain have laws which embody certain safe- 
euards for performers. But for the most part 
the question is dealt with, if at all, by direct 


bargaining between the performers and the 


broadcasters, and there is no approach te 
uniformity. 

The problems involved are, nevertheless, 
virtually identical in all countries, and, what- 
ever may be the ultimate solution and by 
whatever means it may be attained, it would 
seem that no solution will be complete unless 


it is on. an international scale. 





A considerable decrease was noted in the 
number of accidents reported to The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario dur- 
ing the month of August, the number being 
5,838, including 42 fatal cases. This is some 
300 less than the number during July, and 
2623 less than the number during August a 
year ago. The accidents reported to date 
this year number 48,277 as compared with 
58,514 for the same period last year. 

During August the benefits awarded 
amounted to $572,022, of which $466,189 was 
for compensation and $105,833 for medical 
aid: this as compared with $590,317 awarded 
in benefits last August. This brings the total 
awards to date this year for compensation 
and medical aid to $4,946,835 as against 
$5,298,613 for the corresponding period of 
1929. 
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PARLIAMENT IN SPECIAL SESSION DEALS WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE first session of the Seventeenth Par- 

hament of Canada opened on September 

8, having been specially summoned to con- 

sider “the necessity for dealing with exception- 

al economic conditions with the resultant un- 
employment.” 

The upening Speech from the Throne intim- 
ated that “measures will be submitted for your 
consideration, including amendments to the 
Customs Act and the Customs Tariff which it 
is anticipated will do much to meet the un- 
usual conditions which now prevail.” 

The measures for which the Government 
asked the consent of Parliament were contained 
in two resolutions submitted by the Prime 
Minister, the Hon. R. B. Bennett, and the 
Minister of National Revenue, Hon. E. B. 
Ryckman, respectively, on September 10, and 
in certain amendments to the Customs Tariff 
which were announced by the Acting Minister 
of Finance on September 16. The two resolu- 
tions, above referred to, are as follows:— 


(1) “That it is expedient to provide that a 
sum not exceeding twenty million dol- 
lars be appropriated and paid out of the 
consolidated revenue fund for the relief 
of unemployment in constructing, ex- 
tending or improving public works and 
undertakings, railways, highways, etc., 
that will assist in providing useful and 
suitable work for the unemployed, all 
as se‘ forth in a bill founded on this 
resolution.” 

“That it is expedient to amend the Cus- 
toms Act in respect to the provisions 
relating to the fair market value for 
duty of goods imported and subject to 
ad valorem duty, and goods imported, 
the prices of which are published or 
listed by the manufacturers, producers 
or persons acting on their behalf, the 
allowance of discounts, and the valus- 
tion of imports prejudicially or in- 
juriously affecting Canadian producers.” 


(2) 


Prime Minister Submits Plan 


The Prime Minister in speaking on the first 
resolution, stated that for the purposes of the 
present session, the House was not concerned 
with the causes of unemployment, but with 
its immediate relief. The first action of the 
government on taking office on August 7, 
was to set in motion through the Labour De- 
partment machinery for ascertaining the ex- 
tent of unemployment throughout Canada; 
the second step was to summon a meeting of 
the Employment Service Council of Canada, 


a most representative body which was con- 
stituted by Order in Council under statutory 
authority. Mr. Bennett explained the non- 
political character of the Council and read the 
twelve recommendations submitted by it, 
which are given on another page of this issue. 
These recommendations were definitely ac- 
cepted by the government. He also read a 
telegram he had received from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, in convention at 
Regina, submitting the following recommenda- 
tions approved by the Council in regard to 
unemployment :— 


1. The immediate putting into effect of the 
recommendations adopted by the Em- 
ployment Service Council of Canada at 
its recent meeting. 

2. The limitation of the hours of labour to 
not more than eight per day and five 
days per week on all government works 
and contracts and all works towards 
which the federal government may 
grant and as a measure of relief carried 
on by provincial governments or muni- 
cipalities. 

3. Measures towards the establishment of a 
national scheme of unemployment in- 
surance. 


4. The strict enforcement and maintenance 
of regulations prohibiting the entry of 
immigrant labour into Canada. 


The Prime Minister noted that the tele- 
gram not only dealt with the present problems, 
but also contemplated legislation to provide 
a final solution of the problem. The resolution 
submitted to the House, on the other hand, 
was palliative in its nature; “It is a measure,” 
he said “to deal with an acute present 
problem.” 

“We do believe,” Mr. Bennett continued, 
“that this resolution which I am now submit- 
ting, when enacted into a statute, combined 
with the measure which will be subsequently 
submitted to this House in furtherance of the 
recommendations which I have read, namely 
those which will prevent the importation of 
goods at ridiculous prices into the markets of 


this country, thereby throwing people into 


idleness and destroying their employment, and 
the correlative of that, namely, the importa- 
tion to this country of large quantities of 
goods which can be made in this country if 
our people were subjected to fair competition 
and an equal opportunity with their com- 
petitors, will go far to relieve the siiuation. 
They constitute one measure; one is palliative 
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and the other is remedial.... I have a very 
sincere conviction that within the next few 
weeks, at least it will afford a remedy to 
some 25,000 or 30,000 workmen, and that it 
will thereby effectually provide sustenance to 
at least twice that number of people.” 


Extent of Unemployment—The Prime Min- 
ister submitted the numbers of unemployed in 
each province as supplied by various muni- 
cipalities, as follows:—“I find,” he said, “that 
at present in the Province of Alberta there 
are 5,155 unemployed; during the winter it 
is contemplated that that number will reach 
6,650. In British Columbia at the present 
time the unemployed number 7,692 and it is 
expected that during the winter that number 
will increase to 14,700. In the province of 
Saskatchewan the present number given is 
5,276 and it is expected to rise during the 
winter to 8,201. In Manitoba the figure is 
now 6,950, with a possible 9,600 in the winter. 
In Ontario the figure is given as 49,367, rising 
to 82,214. In Quebec the present number is 
41,190, as against an anticipated number of 
49,290. In New Brunswick the present number 
is 500 and it is expected it may reach 2,850. 
In Nova Scotia the present number is 1,800 
and it may rise to 2,350.” 

Mr. Bennett then reviewed the estimate sub- 
mitted by the Employment Service to the 
recent conference and other estimates by com- 
petent observers as to the number of un- 
employed in Canada, the figure 200,000 being 
given as the approximate number of unem- 
ployed at the time of the conference, a figure 
“almost incredible in this country at this 
time.” 


Relief Proposed—Turning to the expen- 
ditures proposed by the Government Mr. Ben- 
nett said:—‘ The $20,000,000 we propose to 
deal with in accordance with the terms of the 
resolutions of the Employment Service Coun- 
cil, and in this manner: 


* “The relief fund of $20,000,000 shall be used 
for such purposes and under such terms and 
conditions as may be approved by the gov- 
ernor in council. 

“That was the method employed on pre- 
vious occasions when the matter had to be 
dealt with in this parliament. It will be re- 
called that the sum of about $2,000,000 to be 
exact $1,850,000, was so utilized in 1920, and 
that later the government of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Mackenzie King) mace some 
contribution to provinces and municipalities 
on the basis of one-third the amount of 
money that they expended for certain relief 
works. It is not proposed that this Dominion 
government should in any sense deal with 
these problems directly. These are primarily 


problems of provinces and municipalities, and 
apart from national undertakings. But a 
problem local and provincial in its nature, 
may become a national problem, and this par- 
ticular problem has become a national one. 
That is the position, it has become national 
in just the sense a great law lord once in- 
dicated in connection with a problem that 
was before the privy council, a problem local 
in its Inception, but which he said had now 
become so general as to become national in 
its scope. This is a national problem. It calls 
for a solution by the co-operation of national 
with provincial and local authorities, and for 
that reason, as I have said, this measure is 
being introduced in Parliament.... 


“First, there are national undertakings 
which this country may embark upon—public 
undertakings, buildings, wharves, piers that 
might not be constructed until next summer, — 
but a portion of which work might well be 
done now instead of then. There might be 
the extension of existing contracts in con- 
nection with public undertakings. There are 
public undertakings which provinces and muni- 
cipalities will engage in, but which otherwise 
they would not engage in until perhaps a year 
from now. We may give them assistance, may 
I say by way of illustration, by defraying the 
interest which it might cost the communities 
to borrow the money now instead of two years 
hence when they would issue their securities 
in the ordinary course for the purpose of en- 
abling them to undertake that work. There 
are level crossings, for instance, a fruitful 
source of disaster in this country, especially 
during the summer months. The elimination 
of level crossings will furnish work for a con- 
siderable number of people. We have the 
grade crossing fund, out of which now con- 
tributions are made to an amount not exceed- 
ing $100,000 for any one crossing and up to 40 
per cent of the cost. We may implement that 
fund, for instance, to enable the fund that may 
become exhausted to be supplemented by 
grants from this money, and matters of that 
kind.” 


An amendment was proposed by Mr. J. S. 
Woodsworth as follows:— 


“That wherever federal aid is granted for 
public works for relieving unemployment, 
provision should be made for the payment of 
wages according to the Fair Wage Act where 


in existence, and elsewhere a fair and reason- 


able wage.” 


This amendment was defeated on a division, 
the Government pointing out that, so far as 
Dominion government contracts were con- 
cerned, the payment of fair wages was already 
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provided for under existing legislation; while 
in regard to works carried out by any prov- 
ince or municipality, the conditions under 
which such work is performed is subject to 
regulations by the local authority in each case, 
these regulations including provision for the 
payment of fair wages to the workmen engaged. 


Speech of Minister of Labour 


Speaking in the Senate on September 10, in 
the debate on the Speech from the Throne, 
the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour, 
referred to the policy of the present govern- 
ment in dealing with the problem of unem- 
ployment. “The policy,” he said, “involves the 
government’s responsibility to the people, the 
interest of the people being placed first, and 
the rights of property second. 

“The policy which is being pursued is based 
on the solemn undertaking that was entered 
into by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Borden 
and signed on June 28, 1919. On the pledge 
then given on behalf of Canada the attitude 
of the Government over which he presided 
was based, as is the attitude of the present 
Government. I would call the attention of 
honourable gentlemen to the fact that after 
the great world conflict there was formed a 
determination, which was emphasized at the 
Peace Conference by the treaty that was 
made, that human rights should receive inter- 
nationally, a larger share of attention from 
public men than they had previously been 
given. Perhaps it is not generally known, 
even among our own people, but it is true 
that our then Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Borden, played a leading part in bringing 
about that decision and in negotiating the 
terms and the wording of Part 13 of the 
Treaty of Peace. 

“The amended text of the Labour Part of 
the Peace Treaty was submitted by the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister, and was unanimously 
adopted, and under this wording the High 
Contracting Parties recognized that the well- 
being--physical, moral and intellectual—of in- 
dustrial wage-earners is of supreme interna- 
tional importance. They recognized that dif- 
ferences of climate, habits and customs, of 
economic principle and industrial tradition, 
make strict uniformity in the conditions of 
labour difficult of immediate attainment, but, 
holding as they did that labour should not 
be regarded merely as an article of commerce, 
the wording of the Peace Treaty as proposed 
by Sir Robert Borden and adopted in the 
Peace Conference, declared: 

“<There are methods and principles for regu- 
lating labour conditions which all industrial 
' communities should: endeavour to apply, so far 
as their special circumstances will permit. 


Among these methods and principles, the fol- 
lowing seem to the High Contracting Parties 
to be of special urgent importance.’ ” 

The Minister quoted the text of the labour 
principles which are set out in the Peace 
Treaty, the first of which is as follows:— 

“The guiding principle above enunciated, 
that labour should not be regarded merely as 
a commodity or article of commerce.” 

Mr. Robertson then described the efforts 
made by the Government to alleviate unem- 
ployment in Canada in 1919 and 1920, and 
proceeded to deal with the similar situation at 
the present time, referring to the extent of 
the existing distress. 

“There were more men unemployed in 
Canada in July of this year than there were 
in January,” he said, “ and I ask you to appre- 
ciate the situation that now faces the Govern- 
ment. Because of unemployment last winter 
many people have exhausted their resources— 
many have also exhausted their credit—and 
they find themslves facing another winter with- 
out employment. Furthermore, some of the 
municipalities who tried to do their bit and 
keep their unemployed from suffering last 
year find their resources so depleted that they 
are in serious difficulties. So I ask you in all 
earnestness to consider most carefully and 
sympathetically the measures that will be 
introduced here in a day or two, looking to 
at least a temporary alleviation of distress, 
in the hope of ultimately finding, through 
further research and observation and study, 
a more permanent cure for this terrible calam- 
ity. I say ‘calamity’ because it is a calamity 
to the men affected. There is nothing in the 
world that is of such concern to the wage- 
earner as his job. If a man has employment 
he can meet his obligations to his dependents, 
if he has not, he soon becomes quite a different 
citizen. He feels that he has a grievance, 
and turns against society, against the Gov- 
ernment and against industry, and before he 
or his dependents suffer seriously he is apt 
to take steps to try to remedy the situation 
himself. Now that a second winter is ap- 
proaching, through which thousands of people 
in Canada may have to pass without employ- 
ment, the situation must be met fairly, not 
only in justice to the couple of hundred 
thousand people who are to-day without work, 
but in justice to Canada, if she is to discharge 
her obligations and duties.” 


Unemployment Relief 


The text of the bill, submitted to the House 
of Commons on September 11, entitled “ An 
Act for the granting of Aid for the Relief of 
Unemployment,” was as follows:— 

“Whereas unemployment, which is primar- 
ily a provincial and municipal responsibility, 
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has become so general throughout Canada as 
to constitute a matter of national concern, and 
whereas it is desirable that assistance should 
be rendered by the government of Canada 
towards the relief of such unemployment; 
therefore, His Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons, enacts as follows: 


“1. This Act may be cited as the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, 1930. 

“2. For the relief of unemployment a sum 
not exceeding twenty million dollars is hereby 
appropriated and may be paid out of the 
consolidated revenue fund of Canada for such 
purposes and under such terms and conditions 
as may be approved by the governor-in- 
council. 

“3. Without restricting the generality of the 
terms of the next preceding section hereof, and 
notwithstanding the provisions of any statute, 
the said sum of twenty million dollars may 
be expended in constructing, extending or 
improving public works and undertakings, rail- 
ways, highways, bridges, and canals, harbours 
and wharves; assisting in defraying the cost 
of distribution of products of the field, farm, 
forest, sea, lake, river and mine; granting aid 
to provinces and municipalities in any public 
work they may undertake for relieving unem- 
ployment and reimbursing expenditures made 
by provinces and municipalities in connection 
with unemployment, and generally in any way 
that will assist in providing useful and suitable 
work for the unemployed. 

“4. A report shall be laid before Parliament 
within fifteen days after the opening of the 
next session thereof, containing a full and 
correct statement of the moneys expended 
under this Act and the purposes to which they 
have been applied.” 

A fifth clause was added to the Bill during 
its progress in the House, to the effect that 
“any portion of the said sum of twenty mil- 
lion dollars remaining unexpended or unap- 
propriated for the purposes of this Act on 
March 31, 1931, shall thereupon lapse.” 


Amendments to Customs Act 


The Act to amend the Customs Act repeals 
Section 36, 37, part of 38, and 43 of the present 
Customs Act, and substitutes the following: 

“36. (1) Such market value shall be the 
fair market value of such goods in the usual 
and ordinary commercial acceptation of the 
term, and as sold in the ordinary course of 
trade, such value in no case to be lower than 
the selling price thereof to jobbers or whole- 
salers generally at the time and place of ship- 
ment direct to Canada. 

“(2) Provided that the value for duty of 
new or unused goods shall in no case be less 


than the actual cost of production of similar 
goods at date of shipment direct to Canada, 


plus a reasonable advance for selling cost and 


profit, and the minister shall be the sole judge 
of what shall constitute a reasonable advance 
in the circumstances and his decision thereon 
shall be final.” 

(The old Section 36 was but one paragraph 
reading as follows: “Such market value shall 
be the fair market value of such goods in the 
usual and ordinary commercial acceptation of 
the term, and as sold in the ordinary course 
of trade; provided that the discount for cash 
for duty purposes shall not exceed 24 per 
cent and shall not be allowed unless it has 
been actually allowed and deducted by the 
exporter on the invoice to the importer.”) 

The new Section 37 is as follows: 

“37. In determining the fair market value 
for duty of goods imported into Canada, the 
prices of which are published or listed by the 
manufacturers or producers, or persons acting 
on their behalf, the Governor in Council may 
from time to time fix and determine a certain 
rate of discount which may be applied to 
such published or listed prices, and such pub- 
lished or listed prices, subject to deduction of 
the amount of discount according to such rate, 
shall be deemed and taken to be the fair 
market values of any such manufactures or 
productions respectively, as are specified in 
such Order in Council.” 

(The section repealed read as follows: 

“97 Tf any difficulty arises in determin- 
ing the fair market value for duty of goods 
imported into Canada, which are the manu- 
facture or production of foreign countries or 
of Great Britain, such as musical instruments, 
sewing machines, agricultural machines or im- 
plements, medical preparations, commonly 
called patent medicines, and other goods, the 
prices of which are published by the manu- 
facturers or producers, or persons acting on 
their behalf, the Governor in Council may, 
from time to time, fix and determine a cer- 
tain rate of discount which may be applied 
to such published prices of any such manu- 
factures or productions, and such published 
prices, subject to deduction of the amount of 
discount according to such rate, shall be 
deemed and taken to be the fair market values 
of any such manufactures or productions re- 
spectively as are specified in such Order in 
Council.”) ; 

Subsection 6 of Section 38 of the Act is re-. 
pealed, and the following is substituted there- 
for: 

“(6) In estimating the value for duty no 
discount or deduction shall be allowed which 
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is not shown and allowed on invoices cover- 
ing sales for home consumption in the coun- 
try of export in the usual and ordinary course 
of trade.” 


(The subsection repealed read as follows: 


“6. The appraiser, or collector acting as ap- 
praiser, in estimating the value for duty may 
disregard trifling fluctuations in market values 
occurring after the purchase of the goods by 
the Canadian importer, and may allow a bona 
fide discount for cash, not exceeding two and 
one-half per cent, when allowed and deduct- 
ed by the exporter on his invoice.’) 


The new Section 43 reads as follows: 


“43. If at any time it appears to the satis- 
faction of the Governor in Council on a re- 
port from the Minister that goods of any 
kind are being imported into Canada, either 
on sale or on consignment, under such con- 
ditions as prejudicially or injuriously to affect 
the interests of Canadian producers or manu- 
facturers, the Governor in Council may 
authorize the Minister to fix the value for 
duty of any class or kind of such goods, and 
notwithstanding any other provision of this 
act, the value so fixed shall be deemed to be 
the fair market value of such goods.” 


(The section repealed read as follows: 


“43. If at any time it appears to the satis- 
faction of the Governor in Council on a re- 
port from the Minister, that natural products 
of a class or kind produced in Canada are 
being imported into Canada, either on sale 
or on consignment, under such conditions as 
prejudicially or injuriously to affect the in- 
terests of Canadian producers, the Governor 
in Council may, in any case or class of cases, 
authorize the Minister to value such goods for 
duty, notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this Act, and the value so determined shall 
be held to be the fair market value thereof.’’) 


Tariff Revision 


In accordance with the second of the Reso- 
lutions quoted on page 1050, the Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, in his capacity of Minister of Fi- 
nance, in the House of Commons on Septem- 
ber 16, announced certain new tariff schedules, 
the changes affecting increases in about 130 
items in the customs tariff of Canada. These 
changes, he stated, were framed so as to stimu- 
late employment in the major industries. 

The Prime Minister intimated that the 
present revision of duties was one of the 
three measures proposed by the government for 
the relief of unemployment. 


In his opinion 


the estimate already made that 25,000 people 
would be afforded employment by these 
measures, was a conservative one. A general 
revision, he announced, would follow at the. 
next session of Parliament. 

He stated further that measures would be 
taken by the government to protect the con- 
sumer in the event of there being any addition 
in prices imposed by manufacturers by reason 
of the new duties. Should it be found that 
prices were raised, he said, the Governor in 
Council retained the right to reduce or re- 
move the duty in any case. Definite and 
positive assurances, however, had been received 
from manufacturers that there would be no 
increase in prices. “Moreover,” the Prime 
Minister stated, “in some instances the pro- 
ducers are prepared, and have given assurances 
as to the capacity of their plants, to utilize 
that capacity to its maximum, and there will 
be a reduction in prices by reason of that 
very fact.” 

The Prime Minister further announced it 
was the intention of the government to carry 
out on a large scale what might be described 
as propaganda for the use of Canadian-made 
goods for the Canadian people with the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce directing 
this activity. 

The principal tariff changes include an up- 
ward revision of duties on imported articles 
in the following classes:—agricultural pro- 
ducts; iron and steel in part; textiles in 
part; silk; boots and shoes; advertising mat- 
ter; paper; metals and minerals, including 
brass and copper bars; agricultural imple- 
ments; and certain forms of kitchenware, heat- 
ing apparatus and electrical appliances etc. 


In 1928, the latest year for which figures are 
available, the Illinois Rehabilitation Division 
was proceeding in the work of rehabilitating 
600 persons, 469 of whom were rendered fit 
for, and placed in, remunerative employment. 
Forty-two of the 469 persons rehabilitated 
were women, while 427 were men. One 
hundred and sixteen of the 469 were persons 
injured in industrial accidents. Of the 469 
cases, 407 were cases of injuries to hand, arm, 
or leg. The rehabilitated persons were placed 
in a wide variety of positions; 60 became book- 
keepers or office clerks, 34 became-automobile 
mechanics, 23 became stenographers or typists, 
21 became watchmen, and 16 received employ- 
ment as laborers. The list embraces a total 
of 222 different occupations. On the average, 
the rehabilitated persons were enabled, by 
means of their new training, to earn wages 
higher than they had previously received. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
COUNCIL OF CANADA 


Recommendations for the Relief of Existing Unemployment 


N August 21 and 22, 1930, there met at 
Ottawa the Employment Service Coun- 
cil of Canada. This Council, which is com- 
posed of some twenty-three members, repre- 
sentative of the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments and various groups in the economic 
life of Canada, was instituted by Order in 
Council P.C. 3111 of December 28, 1918 (as 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 2262 of 
September 20, 1920). A meeting has been 
held each year since the inception of the 
Council in 1919 with the exception of the 
year 1925. 
There were present at the 1930 meeting the 
following members of the Council:— 


Representing the Province of British Colum- 
bia, the Hon. F. S. Tolmie, Prime Minister 
of British Columbia, Victoria; 

Representing the Province of Alberta, 
Walter Smitten, Commissioner of Labour, Ed- 
monton; 

Representing the Prevince of Saskatchewan, 
T. M. Molloy, Deputy Minister of Railways, 
Labour and Industries, Regina; 

Representing the Province of Manitoba, J. 
H. Evans, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg ; 

Representing the Province of Ontario, J. 
H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Toronto; 

Representing the Province of Quebec, Louis 
Guyon, Deputy Minister of Labour, Mont- 
real; ; 

Representing the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, George R. Melvin, Saint John, N.B.; 

Representing the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, James Simpson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Toronto, Ont.; J. T. Foster, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Montreal, Que.; 

Representing the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, H. W. Macdonnell, Toronto; E. 
Blake Robertson (Vice-Chairman of the Coun- 
cil), Ottawa; 

Representing the Railway Association of 
Canada, C. P. Riddell, Montreal, Que. 

Representing the Canadian membership of 
the Railway Brotherhoods, 8S. N. Berry, Senior 
Vice-President of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Representing the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture, A. E. Darby, Winnipeg, Man.; Bruce 
McNevin, Omemee, Ont.; 

Representing the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, R. L. Sargant, Ottawa; 


Representing the Returned Soldiers, George 
Herwig, Canadian Legion of the British Em- 
pire Service League, Ottawa; 

Representing the Canadian Construction As- 
sociation, J. Clark Reilly, Ottawa (Chairman 
of the Council) ; 

Representing the Dept. of Pensions and 
National Health, E. H. Scammell, Secretary, 
Ottawa; 

Representing the Dept. of Labour, Miss 
Charlotte Whitton, Ottawa Executive Secre- 
tary, Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare; Miss L. Chamberland, Department 
of: Public Assistance, Montreal; and R. A. 
Rigg, Director of Employment Service, 
Ottawa (Secretary of the Council). 

The Province of Nova Scotia did not find it 
possible to be represented. 


Under the appointing Order in Council the 
Employment Service Council is an advisory 
body, instituted for the purpose of advising 
the Minister of Labour specifically in connec- 
tion with the functioning of public employ- 
ment offices throughout Canada and more 
generally on ways and means of preventing 
unemployment and of relieving an existent 
unemployment situation. 


In convening the 1930 meeting of the Coun- 
cil the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of 
Labour, intimated that the chief business of 
the sessions would be a consideration of the 
presently existing unemployment situation 
throughout the country with a view to the 
formulation of such suggested policies and 
procedures with reference to relief measures 
as the Council might see fit to recommend. 

In view of the nature of the question to 
which the attention of the Council this year 
was chiefly directed, certain procedures had 
to be adopted in order to assist in the trans- 
action of the business before the conference. 
In addition to the members of the Council 
permission was granted to all parties with a 
reasonable interest in the unemployment situa- 
tion to be represented throughout the sessions, 
and these observers were given opportunity 
to discuss the unemployment question during 
the debates. Representatives of the press were 
present, and reports of the proceedings were 
carried at some length by the daily news- 
papers throughout Canada. 

The Minister of Labour, prior to the meet- 
ing, had stressed its importance to those repre- 
sented on the Council, more particularly to 
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the various provincial governments, and in 
the latter case invitations had been extended 
to have present at the conference a repre- 
sentation not restricted to the membership 
of that body. Invitations had been issued 
to the provincial Ministers in charge of high- 
way construction to either be present or to 
be represented, or to supply information re- 
specting highway construction throughout 
Canada, it being felt that work on highways 
is of considerable importance in connection 
with any program to relieve unemployment 
through the provision of relief works. In 
response to this invitation there were present 
the Hon. A. C. Stewart, Minister of High- 
ways, Regina; the Hon. D. A. Stewart, Min- 
ister of Public Works, Campbellton, N.B.; the 
Hon. J. N. Francceur, Minister of Public 
Works and Labour, Quebec; J. L. Boulanger, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Roads, Que- 
bec; and R. M. Smith, Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Public Highways, Toronto. The 
attendance at the meetings was further in- 
creased by additional representatives of the 
provincial Employment Services, of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and by repre- 
sentatives of several labour and employers’ 
associations availing themselves of the gen- 
eral invitation to be present. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. J. 
Clark Reilly, the regular order of business 
was suspended at the first session, and the sole 
attention of the Council was directed to the 
extent and scope of the present unemploy- 
ment situation and to devising ways and 
means for its relief. The position of the 
Government with reference to the present 
unemployment situation and likewise with 
reference to the present sessions of the Km- 
ployment Service Council were outlined by 
the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of La- 
bour, in welcoming those in attendance at 
the initial meeting. 

The Minister said that the large attendance, 
exceeding as it did the regular membership 
of the Council, might be taken as indicative 
of the widespread interest throughout Canada 
in the present plight of the unemployed and 
the determination of the people of Canada to 
correct the situation in so far as might be 
possible. He said that the Government was 
particularly gratified to see that the provin- 
cial governments were so adequately repre- 
sented at a conference to draft suggested 
schemes to relieve unemployment. Unem- 
ployment had not heretofore been so prom- 
inent in the public eye, but now the public 
seemed genuinely desirous of alleviating the 
situation. The Council itself had been help- 
ful to successive Ministers of Labour for some 
twelve years, and he felt sure that its advice 
this year would be no exception to the rule. 


The first urgent concern of the moment, 
said Senator Robertson, was unemployment 
rather than employment, inasmuch as the 
problem had to be attacked from a negative 
viewpoint to determine its extent. As a cor- 
rective the Government proposed to help 
people to help themselves, rather than making 
extended use of the hand of paternalism. 
The Department of Labour had then just re- 
cently undertaken a survey to determine the 
numbers in Canada unemployed, and for this 
purpose inquiry had been made of provin- 


cial governments and mayors of municipalities 


with 10,000 and more population in order to 
secure estimates as to the numbers thought 
to be unemployed in the respective Jurisdic- 
tions. Based on the returns he would estimate 
that some 200,000 workers were out of em- 
ployment—at any rate this figure seemed sufl- 
ciently conservative to serve as a reasonable 
basis for the Council in its deliberations. The 
complexion of the problem of unemployment 
was changing fiom time to time. One no- 
ticeable effect of this was the fact that unem- 
ployment to-day does not confine itself to 
the large urban centres, but is even noticeable 
in rural districts, particularly in Western Can- 
ada. Then again under-employment, that is, 
working on short time, is an increasing factor 
in times of stress, and this too is a serious 
situation for thousands of wage earners. The 
Minister expressed the view that; contrary to 
the opinion some held, it is desirable to 
bring home to the public the very real ex- . 
istence of unemployment in a time of emer- 
gency in order that steps may be taken to 
apply remedies. At the forthcoming session 
of Parliament the ‘Government preposed to 
meet the unemployment situation fairly and 
squarely, through co-operation with muni- 
cipalities and provinces as well as private 
employers, to the end that every person 
willing and able to work might get employ- 
ments. In any case the Federal Government 
was prepared to adopt the policy whereby no 
person need starve or go cold, and he asked 
the co-operation of the Council in devising 
such ways and means. 

In following the Minister of Labour the 
Chairman, Mr. Reilly, urged the view that 
not long since unemployment had been held 
by many to be inevitable. To-day the public 
was less satisfied to accept this dictum, and 
there was an insistent demand that steps be 
taken to obviate its occurrence or to ease 
the situation if it did actually occur. | 

The Council then set to work on the busi- 
ness before it, and each member expressed 
his views on the causes of the present trade 
depression with the consequent unemployment 
and distress, as well as of the measures that 
might be adopted to better the situation. 
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Each provincial representative reported on 
conditions in his own province, indicating the 
effects and incidence of unemployment there. 
Causes of the present trade depression and 
consequent unemployment, cited during the 
course of the discussions which ensued, were, 
world trade conditions; the introduction of 
machinery into Canadian industry; the com- 
* petition of goods produced in foreign countries 
in the Canadian market; the adverse situation 
for Canada in connection with the world 


wheat market; and so forth. The reports and - 


the discussions, together with addresses deliv- 
ered to the Council by representatives of 
bodies other than those regularly provided 
with delegates to the Council meetings, occu- 
pied the morning and afternoon sessions of 
/ August 21 and the morning session of August 
$22. 

At the afterncon session of August 22 the 
Council unanimously adopted resolutions 
which embodied its views on emergency steps 
that might be taken with respect to existing 
unemployment looking to some relief of the 
situation. These resolutions are as follows: 


Recommendations 


(1) That as a means of immediate relief of 
unemployment Federal, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal authorities in their respective spheres 
should commence or continue works of a per- 
manent nature, such as building and construc- 
tion, icluding highways, bridges, wharves, 
railway terminals, subways, railway crossings, 
needed public buildings, and other public im- 
provements as well as repairs to and mainten- 
ance of public highways and properties. 

(2) That in view of the situation now exist- 
ing there is a joint responsibility on the part 
of the Municipal, Federal and Provincial au- 
thorities to contribute to the cost of relief 
work measures to alleviate the unemployment 
situation. 

(3) That the Federal, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal authorities should use their influence 
with private corporations and individuals to 
carry on contemplated construction and main- 
tenance works forthwith to alleviate unem- 
ployment. 

(4) That all governing bodies, so far as prac- 
ticable should anticipate their requirements 
and place advance orders for all lines of sup- 
plies and equipment, such as wearing apparel, 
tents, blankets, etc., same to be of Canadian 
production. 

(5) That in so far as possible, in such works 
as may be developed to meet the present situ- 
ation, preference in placement should be given 
to men with family responsibilities, in close 
proximity to the communities wherein their 
familics are located. 
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(6) That when employers of labour are com- 
pelled to resort to part-time operations ‘he 
available work should be distributed equitably 
among the whole number of workers normally 
employed, either by shortening hours or rotat- 
ing working shifts. 

(7) That in cases where direct relief must be 
given it is recommended that the following 
principles be observed: 


(1) Costs should be evenly divided be- 
tween the Municipality, Province and Do- 
minion 

(2) In cases of unorganized districts and 
municipalities, which satisfy the Province 
that they are unable to meet their share, 
then the cost shall be borne equally by the 
Provincial and the Dominion governments. 

(3) Where, due to special conditions pre- 
vailing, responsibility for a large volume of 
actual relief funds must be undertaken by a 
private charitable agency these same pub- 
lic authorities shall take recognition of the 
fact in the distribution of any or such mon- 
ies as may be assigned for actual expendi- 
ture on emergency relief. 


(8) That this Council recommends the pass- 
age by Parliament at the forthcoming Special 
Session of adequate appropriations to provide 
for the relief of unemployment by the methods 
recommended and for such other contingencies 
as may arise in connection with providing 
work or relief. 

(9) That an immediate survey of imports 
should be made, followed by such legislative 
changes as will result in the production by 
Canadian labour of such commodities hereto- 
fore imported, as the survey discloses can be 
efficiently and economically produced within 
the Dominion and that coincident therewith 
the Government take steps to safeguard the 
interests of the consumers. 

(10) That the Federal Government give all 
possible encouragement to the efficient mar- 
keting of Canadian grain, farm produce and 
other primary products. 

(11) The Council takes recognition of the 
decision of the government to restrict the 
entry of immigrants into the country at the 
present time and would urge that this policy 
should be continued until it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the government that such im- 
migrants can be absorbed and given employ- 
ment without detriment to the Canadian 
people. 

(12) That this Council urge upon the Fed- 
eral authorities that provision be made for 
an adequate census of the unemployed in Can- 
ada in connection with the 1931 census. 
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Subsequent. to the adoption of these resolu- 
tions the Minister of Labour, while reserving 
his opinion as to the merits of each individual 
item, commended the Council for the manner 
in which it had dealt with the problem. It 
occurred to him, he said, that in the time at 
its disposal the Council had given quite com- 
prehensive study to the situation, and the 
ways and means now proposed certainly 
meritea the most serious consideration of the 





Government. In a general way he might add 
that the steps suggested seemed rather satis- 
factory. 

The Council then adjourned, to meet again 
at the call of the Minister of Labour. 

On August 29 the Executive officers of the 
Council duly presented the foregoing recom- 
mendations to the Hon. Mr. Robertson ag 
Minister of Labour, for consideration by him- 
seif and his Cabinet colleagues. 


Unemployment Conference in Nova Scotia 


A conference to consider the unemployment 
situation in Cape Breton, with particular re- 
ference to the coal mining industry, met at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, on September 9, at the 


call of the Hon. G. 8. Harrington, provincial 


premier. The conference was attended by 
the premier the mayors of various towns in 
the district, and by officials of the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation and of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America. Sug- 
gestions made by Premier Harrington for new 


work on provincial highways were adopted, 
and a resolution was passed requesting the 
various departments of the provincial govern- 
ment to begin immediately public works that 
would not ordinarily be started for some time. 
Messages with reference to the situation were 
sent to the Dominion Prime Minister and to 
the Dominion Ministers of Public Works and 
of Railways and Canals; also to the provincial 
Minister of Highways, and the general man- 
ager of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpors- 
tion. 


Western Unemployment Conference 


Representatives of the governments of Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia hie'id 
a conference in the Parliament Buildings at 
Edmonton, Alberta, on July 17-18, for the 
purpose of considering measures to relieve un- 
employment in those provinces during the 
approaching winter. The mecting was. at- 
tended by the following ministers and deputy 
ministers:—Hon, J. E. Merkley, Minister of 
Labour and Mr. T. Malloy, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour, Saskatchewan; Hon. W. A. 
McKenzie, Minister of Labour, and Mr. J. 
A. MeVeety, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia; Hon. J. E. Brownlee, 
Premier; Hon. R. G. Reid, Provincial Treas- 
urer and Minister of Municipal Affairs, and 
Mr. Walter Smitten, Commissioner of Labour, 
Alberta. 

The following statement as to the proceed- 
ings at the-meeting was subsequently issued 
by the Hon. Mr. Reid, who presided :— 

“The greater part of the time of the con- 
ference was spent in an exchange of opinions 
between the nepresentatives of the provinces 
with respect to the probable extent of un- 


employment during the coming fall and 
winter, but more particularly as to the ex- 
perience of the various governments in 
methods adopted in previous years in meeting 
the situation. 

“The experience of Alberta last year in 
the unemployment camps established for 
brushing and clearing was discussed at length, 
as was also the question of other possible 
forms of work that might be undertaken, 
having regard to our climatic conditions m 
western Canada. 

“Tt was the feeling of the meetimg that as 
far as possible any measures undertaken 
should be in the nature of employment rather 
than by the issuing of direct relief. It was 
also felt that the cost of any relief measures 
of this kind should be shared by the federail 
government. 

“The meeting was largely taken up with a 
discussion of ways and means and am exchange 
of experience, and the result will be of great 
assistance, so far as the provinces ame con- 
cerned, in preparing for the larger imter- 
provincial conference to be held in the month 
of August.” 
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Plan of General Electric Company to Stabilize Employment 


The General Electric Company of the 
United States, in addition to the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan which was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerte, July, 1980, page 740, has 
‘adopted the following plan for stabilizing 
employment :— 


When business ts increasing— 

(1) Increase the working force by adding 
employees as slowly as possible; (2) Increase 
the number in especially busy departments by 
transfers from departments; (3) Resort to 
overtime in particular departments and gener- 
ally before increasing the working force; (4) 
Postpone plant renewal and maintenance 
work as much as possible, employing the men 
on regular production. 


When work begins to fall off— 

(1) Cease hiring at once; (2) Cut out all 
possible overtime and bring departments down 
to the normal week; (3) Transfer people from 
slack to busier departments; (4) Stimulate 
the sales department to secure co-operation 
from customers and get business for future 


delivery; (5) Build standard apparatus for 
stock up to—months’ shipments, based on 
average of last three years’ sales, adjusted to 
expectation of next two years; (6) See that 
stocks at all factory and district warehouses 
are brought up to the maximum; (7) Use men 
ol. maintenance and repair work, bringing the 
plant and equipment up to a high standard; 
(8) Cut the normal week as generally and 
gradually as possible, by departments (down 
to 50 per cent of the normal week); (9) 
Proceed with construction of increased plant 
facilities previously planned, using our own 
men as far as possible; (10) Drop new 
employees with less than one year of service 
--single people with no dependents and who 
are most easily spared first—always with not 
less than one week’s notice; (11) In accord- 
ance with our customs established for some 
time, employees should be told whether it is 
a temporary lay-off due to lack of work, or 
permanent lay-off and in every instance of 
permanent lay-off the usual compensation, if 
any, should be paid, depending upon char- 
acter of work, age, and length of service. 


The Automobile Industry in Canada, 1929 


Statistics of the automobile industry of 
Canada in 1929, showing the production, capital 


invested, labour employed and other particu- 


lars, were recently issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Production in the auto- 
mobile industry in Canada during 129 reached 
a new high record value at $177,315,593 as 
compared with $162,867,495 in 1928 and $128,- 
700,514 in 1927. These totals for the industry 
include the factory value of cars and parts 
produced in the auto plants during the year 
and also the amounts received for custom 
work and repairs made at the factories. 
Automobile production alone also attained 
a new high record at 262,625 cars having a 
sales value, f.o.b. plant, of $163,497,675. This 
output was almost 9 per cent greater in num- 
ber and 10 per cent higher in value than in 
1928, the next best year when the 242,054 
cars manufactured were valued at $149,176,999. 
Export shipments (including re-exports) also 
showed a substantial increase during the year. 
advancing sharply to 102,382 cars worth 
$45,169,591 from 79,855 cars valued at $34,400,- 
967 in the previous year; exports of auto- 
mobile parts were valued at $3,677,739, as com- 
pared with $3,416,978 for 1928. Importations 
declined slightly in 1929 when 44,724 cars 
valued at $39,423,134 and parts worth $44,772,- 
12973—5% 


091 were brought into Canada -as compared 
with 47,408 cars valued at $40,832,876 and 
parts worth $48,839,955 in 1928. 

Twelve companies in Canada manufactured 
motor cars during 1929 and 17 separate fac- 
tories were in operation. Eleven establish- 
ments were in Ontario, 2 in Quebec, 1 in 
Manitoba, 1 in Saskatchewan and 2 in British 


Columbia. The total yearly capacity was esti- 
mated at 334,611 automobiles and _ 65,579 
trucks. 


Capital employed in the industry in 1929 
was given at $98,378,301; of this total, $51,108,- 
033 represented the value of lands, buildings, 
fixtures and machinery. 

The average number of employees in 1929 
was 16,435 as compared with 16,749 in 1928. 
The 2,290 salaried employees were paid’ 
$5,227,608 during the year and 14,145 wage- 
earners received $21,637,200. The number of 
wage-earners on the payrolls: each month 
varied from 20,151 in April to 9,209 in Novem- 
ber, the average being 14,145. 

Materials used in the automobile industry 
in 1929 cost $120,329,612 at the works; this 
was the net cost after deducting the duty 
drawback on imported parts. The value added 
by manufacturing was $56,985,981. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


HE Sixteenth Congress of the Communist 
party, which was held in Moscow from 
June 26 to July 13, discussed a number of 
reports bearing on questions of industrial 
production and trade unionism in Russia. 
‘The proceedings are discussed in Industrial 
and Labour Information the weekly publication 
of the International Labour Office, Geneva, in 
its issue of August 18, which summarizes the 
various reports as follows:— 

Some two years ago, it will be remembered, 
the Russian Government drew up a plan for 
the forced “industrialisation” of the country, 
with the dual object of restoring its economic 
position and abolishing such remnants of the 
capitalist system as still existed. The plan 
was designed to cover a period of five years, 
from the financial year 1928-1929 to the 
financial year 193241988, inclusive. Some 
thousands of millions of roubles were to be 
invested by the Government in State in- 
dustry, for the renewal of plant, erection of 
new works, and general improvement of the 
means of production. Year by year, total 
production was to be increased, individual 
output was to be raised, wages were to in- 
crease, and costs of production were to fall, 
each by a fixed percentage, so that at the end 
of the period of five years production would 
be at least 100 per cent higher and real wages 
at least 50 per cent higher than at the begin- 
ning. By this development of State industry, 
coupled with a “collectivist” agrarian policy, 
Russia was to make a big advance towards 
the complete Socialist system. 

In operation, the plan met with a number 
of difficulties, including a certain lack of dis- 
cipline among the workers and some in- 
difference on the part of trade unions. Various 
expedients were adopted to overcome these 
obstacles: provision was made for disciplinary 
penalties for waste of time and material; the 
authority of the managers of undertakings was 
strengthened; “shock brigades” of ardent 
Communists were formed to set an example 
of intense and conscientious labour and to 
stimulate “socialist rivalry” between under- 
takings; trade union and other officials sus- 
pected of lukewarmness and “ opportunism ae 
were relieved of their posts. By these and 
other means, vigorous efforts were made to 
remove hindrances to the execution of the 
plan. 

From the reports submitted to the Com- 
munist Congress, it would appear that in 
certain branches of industry, so far as volume 
of production is concerned, the results have 
surpassed expectation; indeed, in some 
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IN THE SOVIET UNION 


branches the five-year plan will have been 
carried out in this respect in three years. On 
the other hand, it is complained that quality 
is apt to be subordinated to quantity, and 
that the proportion of defective and wasted 
products is grossly excessive. Further, the 
cost of production, which was described some 
time ago by the head of the Supreme Econ- 
omic Council as “decisive from the point of 
view of the fate of our national economic 
life”, has not fallen to the extent anticipated. 
The remedy, it is suggested, must be found in 
rationalisation of plant and processes, inten- 
sified individual output, and a more econo- 
mical use of materials and machinery. 

In short, according to these reports, the plan 
is progressing, though its progress is more 
rapid in some directions than in others, and 
it continues to be in the forefront of the 
program of those who aspire to build up in 
Russia the perfect Socialist State. 


Unemployment 


Industrial and Labour Information, in its 
issue of August 11, published an account, 
based on Russian official sources, of conditions 
as to unemployment in the Soviet Union. The 
following paragraphs are taken from this study. 


For the first time in recent years a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of persons 
unemployed has taken place in the Soviet 
Union. The number of persons unemployed 
in March, 1980, was 34:3 per cent less than 
in March 1929. The corresponding reduction 
for the first quarter of the current year is 
29-1 per cent. According to the most recent 
information derived from the Soviet press 
there were on June 1, 1980, about 900,000 
persons unemployed, which shows a reduction 
of 40 per cent since the same date last year. 

The principal cause of the reduction of un- 
employment is to be found in the increasing 
demand for labour in the national economic 
system, arising mainly out of the acceleration 
of the development of industry and the ex- 
ecution of building programs on a large scale. 
The total number of paid workers, according 
to provisional figures, rose from 10,990,000 in 
1927-28 to 13,129,000 in 1929-30; during the 
same period the number of workers employed 
in large-scale State industry increased from 
2,632,000 to 3,029,000. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the reduction of unemployment is 
not entirely due to this increase in the number 
of workers in paid employment. Information 
published in the Soviet press indicates that as 
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a result of the conversion of peasant farms in- 
to collective undertakings the influx of rural 
labour in the towns has declined considerably 
this year. This is partly due to the fact 
that the peasants who habitually seek employ- 
ment as seasonal workers have preferred to 
remain on their farms during the critical 


period of transformation from individual to 
collective undertakings. Apart from this, the 
decline in the movement of peasants towards 
the towns is probably also affected by their 
expectation of a more certain livelihood as 
members of agricultural communities favoured 
by the State. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1930 


Sars following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns representing firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1, was 7,357, their em- 
ployees numbering 1,042,710 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


July, was 1,676, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 200,122 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of un- 
employed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of various 
classes of building construction. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1930, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed very little general change, according 
to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 7,357 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 1,042,710 persons, as com- 
pared with 1,043,881 on July 1. The index 
mumber stood at 118-8, compared with 118-9 
on July 1, 1930, and 127-8, 119-3, 110-5, 105.5, 
97-5, 95-8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0 on August 
1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. The employers making 
returns therefore showed a lower level of 
employment than at the beginning of August 
of last year, and the index was also very 
slightly lower than on the same date in 1928, 
but with these two exceptions, the situation 
as reported by industrial firms was better than 
in the summer of any other year since 1920. 

Construction and transportation reported 
large gains, while the tendency was also 
favourable in mining and communications. On 
the other hand, logging continued seasonally 
quiet, and there were also losses Im manu- 
facturing and trade. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Greater activity was shown in the Western 
Provinces; the Maritimes reported no general 
change, while employment declined in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 579 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces employing 95,615 persons, practically the 
same number as in the preceding month. A 
large increase was indicated on August 1, 1929, 
but the index then was much lower than on 
the date under review. Construction showed 
important gains at the beginning of August, 
and shipping, services and manufacturing were 
also busier; on the other hand, the trend of 
employment was seasonally downward im log- 
ging. 


Quebec—Curtailment was shown in Quebec, 
acconding to returns from 1,711 employers 
with 290,680 workers, as against 296,546 on 
July 1. Manufacturing, logging, construction 
and tnade reported smaller payrolls, while 
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other industries showed only slight changes. 
Employment was in smaller volume than at 
the beginning of August of a year ago, but 
the index was higher than in midsummer of 
any other year on record. 


Ontario—There was a further decline in 
employment in this province on August 1, 
when the 3,215 co-operating firms had 414,828 
employees, a reduction of 4,136 persons since 


July 1. Improvement was noted in con- 
struction and transportation, but manu- 
facturing, logging and trade registered res 
ductions. A small increase was recorded on 


the same date of last year, when the imdex 
number was hicher. 


Prairie Provinces—An important increase in 
employment was indicated in the Prairie 
Provinces, where 1,113 empkoyers mneported 
150,811 workers, or 6,824 more than at the 
beginning of July; thts imerease was smailler 
than that recorded on August 1, 1929, when 
the mdex was higher than on the date under 


British Columbia—Continued improvement 
was registered in British Columbia, chiefly in 
manufacturing, but also in transportation and 
construction, while logging showed consider- 
able reductions. Returns were compiled from 
741 firms employing 90,786 persons, as against 
88,783 in the preceding month. Increases were 
indicated at the beginning of Amgust of last 
year, when the situation was more favourable. 

able I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced im Quebec, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vamecouver, while the tendency 
was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor and the Adjacent 
Border Cortes. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a further and larger decrease, contrasting with 
the increase recorded on August 1, 1929, when 
the index was higher. A combined payroll of 
142,368 employees, or 2,022 less than on July 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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review. The most pronounced expansion was 
in highway construction, but mining, building 
construction and communications were also 
more active. On the other hand, trade was 
slacker amd logging also showed seasonal cur- 
tailment. 





1, was reported by the 927 co-operating firms. 
Transportation and construction registered 
decided improvement, while manufacturing 
and trade released employees; the greatest 
loss in the former took place in the iron and 
steel division. 
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Quebec.—Continued advances were reported 
in Quebec City, particularly in consiruction. 
Statements were received from 124 employers 
whose staffs aggregated 14,185 workers, com- 
pared with 13,288 in the preceding month. An 
increase had also been indicated on August 
1 a year ago, when the index was a few points 
lower. 


Toronto—As on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in activity in Toronto, 
according to data from 980 firms employing 
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122,871 persons, or 2,467 less than at the be- 
ginning of July. The level of employment 
was lower than on August 1, 1929. Manu 
facturmg (especially of aron and steel and 
textile products), services and trade were 
slacker than on July 1, but construction re- 
corded improvement. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed an 
advance, 349 persons being added to the forces 
of the 152 co-operating employers, who had 
14,268 workers on August 1. There were small 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight”’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 


all employees reported in Canaua on the date under review. 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 
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DOD GeO bok nde bod ide sc ne M ens wel MRM 119-1 
OCT iid Birt Satcwt Ree 5 118-8 - 
LON DS | ees anime boa) ' eee Reed tna 118-9 
CCH A BUT 58 dis MESES: cc ak coe RE 116-7 
1929 
Jan Bene kee. te StS oS oa PPR 109-1 
SIO APES ocscnch vcd BOLL vn sored co RO a nee REEL 110-5 
VII AHURR s -sccrehora ite ES Lavsnavciante SSM es LVL IR 111-4 
tire A ily SR Ae Ee Ne ieee, nee ed ee Wed Fe gg 110-4 
IVT SAME B rind «ctthe Lo clev. cath SARE ee, cok 116-2 
LTV OR MLE B's ch rap hese Pat Secs tps ecnc eh eee es ge 122-2 
BRUTAL BK chen) dads SARS RIGA cnet oe PR es Recs cee EE 124-7 
PSTD Ss ALE 3 sic cucher ce RRA exch os cvei xe oe ok RE 127-8 
POD ALE Bice voiete do UE A we oyciovdyas MEE tas eee oe Re 126-8 
GES INE ics tbo TAs orcs dele EMS oe ce, RE 125-6 
BIN ici eae Wlpe wal nabtevee neck chal ecco ROR RE ees 124-6 
POC Be A screech AED sci sicko Re eee a 4 Le A eR 119-1 
1930 
Ar eS pts Bc SOT:. Soe BRE oe poh ROE 111-2 
PODS LER caso donde POS... wnat Oe Re eo bok RE 111-6 
IVES TREE ccvelccands tee Ods. dace ee os ck EL 110-2 
MS ONS eee RE Aes PR ee RN BC 107-8 
BUYS ALE E o:cehoste sAha SAR 9 «a's A OD ws kok AURORE 111-4 
PUNY MEBs ororahs. canal das tw sia ee hic eae LE 116-5 
URE a Bk Saeren oN SAY 3 caine ee et Be eC 118-9 
PAA GNE WL rea Fa 7A cal aoe SRR AO nae Mae at RR 118-8 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
oe Ape UML OBO wren OSs cbs hceRe Fae sk 100-0 

















Maritime ! Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
102-4 83-7 90-5 96-8 85-4 
105-5 86-1 96-7 100-8 88-6 
109-8 97-1 103-4 103-6 95-2 
101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
103-5 96-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 
106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127°8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 12523 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136:7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103 -2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126- 115-8 
9-2 27-9 39-8 14-4 8-7 
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gains im construction and manufacturing, while 
only slight changes were indicated in other 
groups. Employment at the beginning of 
August, 1929, had remained practically 
stationary, and the index then was rather 
lower. 


Hamilton—There were further reductions in 
staff in Hamilton, 216 establishments report- 
ing 33,776 persons on their paylists, as against 
34,479 in their last retwm. Manufacturing 
registered general curtailment, that in iron 


and steel plants being most pronounced. On 
the other hand, construction afforded greater 
employment, and there was shght improve- 
ment in trade. The situation was not so fav- 
ourable as on the same date of last year, 
when imcreases had been noted. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Continued losses were shown in the Border 
Cities; statistics were received. from 138 firms 
employing 14,945 workers, or 1,731 less than 
on July 1. Automobile works largely de 


Norr.—The ‘ Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY Pap Se CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 
1926=100 


—e—e606060—0—0S— 0606 — 0S 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1922 
ATIC ier jos hia ite SO Sia nyostyee ee 97-4 
1923 
Auge habs et ae DS TOM lessen eee: 98-4 
1924 
ANOVA Tite. oS ok QO MIP | .ccakowerae.. 92-7 
1925 
Auge Ieee i ee 98-2 99-9 96-9 
1926 
AUCs dy ot 8 a 106-2 105-4 100°6 
1927 
Jann dae): Poe BAR 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Peps. LTE. toe eae 94-5 98-3 99-3 
Mare Me. oe cick Aba 95-8 99-9 99-6 
April ype), Be depos 98-0 102-6 102-5 
Mayiidesas. yeh eas 101-9 105-3 105-3 
Sune de eT, eae: 104-5 110-9 107-0 
PUY G8 400s ba eee, - 106-3 114-0 107:7 
AUGS dae ds cath eo bdink 106-2 116-7 107-8 
Sepiruler Bee 107-8 119-9 109-3 
OCH BEE ta. Didone 108-6 121-8 110-2 
Noviiees un Ps ie 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Deez tet. 2. sk.4ebbd 108-7 119-9 110-5 
1928 
Janae tare: 8. Pode 98-6 109-3 105-1 
GD BAG tke he teae ee 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Marlies a esds te 101-0 106-3 106-4 
Aprile? a eae 101-8 107-9 107:7 
Maye lise aetralnr eae 105-9 112-8 110-2 
JUNOHMGs Poe ty ORO 109-7 117-0 112-7 
Jl VpdGt ice ss see 110-4 131-6 112-8 
ASM ABD As odieb eae ee 112-1 130-2 113-6 
Sephy ber sh ote eae 115-7 132-7 114:3 
OC MEL. lon heteeeee 114-3 131-0 117-0 
INOVeid aaa ob. eee 115-1 126-6 119°3 
Dec rey oo te noire 113- 122-1 120-5 
1929 
Jang dens oe os aR 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Heber 1a dents he done os 106-9 114°3 115-9 
Mara detect deeatee 107-5 112-8 116°6 
Aprils hocks eae 108-2 116-2 118-6 
DVEMGE eds eee 114-2 117-1 120-7 
SUNSET eh gh RUA 119-3 122-0 122-1 
Julyeul ete oes te eee s 120-3 128-8 123-7 
AUS MA NS, varhs hs hohe 128-4 135-8 122-9 
Septsbenr >. cheat 120-2 136°5 125-0 
Oct ers. of. eee 120-5 131-7 126-3 
Nowa His< xcwat. eee 121-8 133°6 125-0 
Decker. i.) 1a eee 117-1 127-1 122-9 
1930 
Jan DIT. He. oheealee? 107-2 123-4 117-6 
Be) OTRO ale JN FE 109-5 112-5 116-4 
Mare eis. rie kee 108-7 110-0 115-9 
Bc) is By | eee a 109-2 111-7 116°5 
AYE<TG). ised ett 110-8 115-3 117-8 
JUMOMDBE. |. tees eee 116-6 122-3 118-5 
July Bieta As peer 116-0 130-1 117-8 
ANGE VEL. .cch ks eee 114:5 138-2 115-4 


ployment by cities 
as at Aug. 1, 1930... 


— 
w 
~I 
— 
~ 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
RN A te! sol hot ati torts BB ok APkA ech aa 98-8 85-1 
116-4 OSs 2M eee acer 93-1 89-6 
108-2 Sb dat kes beeen 87-5 88-6 
106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96°5 
105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77:1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 | 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99°7 
108-3 107°3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105:6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100°5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175:5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116°8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120°3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133°1 168°3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128°3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115°5 114-7 
127-9 130:5 188-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130°4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136°7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150°5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110°8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
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creased their working forces, while con- 
struction was also slacker, Similiar dechnes 
had been recorded on August 1, 1929, but 
employment then was in greater volume. 


Winnipeg —Further advances were shown 
in Winnipeg, according to 348 firms who had 
33,320 employees, as compared with 33,201 at 
the beginning of July. There were increases in 
construction and itransportation. The %m- 
provement evidenced on the corresponding 
date of last year was more pronouniced, and 
the index then was higher. 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in’ the indicated 


Vancouver—Manufacturing and tramsport- 
ation reported heightened activity im Van- 
icouver, while services and trade were some- 
what slacker. Retuwms were compiled from 
286 employers with 30,018 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 29,512 im the preceding 
month. A small increase had been indicated 
on August 1, 1929, but the level of employ- 
ment then was higher. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


industry to the tota 


number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 








cane All in- Manu- - 
dustries | facturing Logging 
1921 
Avoe Ties ce 3 Ree 4 ie 90-0 88-0 58-3 
1922 
Auger 2. ts tabi, os. 94-2 92-9 50:4 
1923 
Aug he See eee Te 101-4 101-2 76-2 
1924 
PN ita, |) apis ORR Bs ne ee 95-8 93-3 66-0 
1925 
AO ee Acie Vibore oho ee 97-5 95-8 60:5 
1926 
Pia Mel Fes 8 haste ek 105-5 103-6 63-2 
J 1927 
CSN G1, kia oe one eae 95-9 94-7 136-1 
CO is ce 96-6 98-2 149-1 
Mampi eae ok. de, 97-5 99-8 137-5 
DIE eee RSS eo dis dee 97-4 101-5 85-7 
Maya ale tiny seca, oe 101-8 103-9 82-8 
DA) UE 5 dc RET son 5 oss 107-2 106-9 86-8 
DUS Eo ed ees Peeks 109-7 106-8 69-9 
Anie® ale Bec Reece 110-5 107-0 68-6 
Dept ait cds tame w an ta Bs 111-0 106-8 78-7 
Ooty Mie aos Oe. 110-3 106-4 96-8 
IN OViicglt > arts oa Mei web 108-8 104-9 136°3 
Deca Wek. Wi. awe: vet's. 108-1 104-3 182-7 
1928 
JATIN 0. 4.5 hoes Ate: 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Nae 0 1 es Beet it Bose 102-0 102°3 169-5 
Mare [ili ie) 2) Bupa Le ira 102-6 104-7 159-6 
WATOTULSEL aise oh naa aici sale otctepe 102-3 106-6 88-3 
SUA eo Ns ae SS Se te BR oe 106-8 109-0 78-5 
June eis S.A eee 113-8 112:6 85-9 
Jul yee... eteslt.. BOS. ode cots 117:7 113-1 69:5 
UID MIN PA. « Sod etda's ote 119-3 115-2 68-6 
Septewsls . c457y leer. Uae 119-1 115-9 75:0 
Oe re eee a See ae 118-8 115-7 98-5 
Noval. Uae eek 118-9 115-1 139-3 
Decay sln Sc lac On de eens s ee 116-7 112-9 178-1 
1929 
Jan aae... bcs Fees. 2 ks 109-1 107-3 171-0 
HS DR IAIE So <, coe <a-os athe 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Mara gee Soo eas. 111-4 115-7 167-8 
ADT Sh a ees. . Mehl 110-4 116-5 83-1 
Maa GAE ¢ ott 3 Oiido aod. 2 116-2 119-8 75:8 
JUDOSALNS tS, oe Bs 122-2 121-2 92-7 
ARAYA rege bencn fh Brome Ee 124-7 120-3 80-1 
AUIS PEP ca tors Se NS ac os che 127-8 121-6 74-0 
Sop tra tler sic fea yete se do ee 126-8 119-8 83-6 
OCt sedlits oct. ha Shs.s arhastes 125-6 120-2 117-1 
INOW BIRD os ccte tio MES oo cae Be 124-6 117-2 173-3 
DGCRs Why. PS ete. 2 aS 119-1 112-8 212-3 
1930 
JON Meee, cate do Odes ae cbe 111-2 106-5 200-2 
BHebrigia i Sjo0 fa. sd! 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Mariel) 21., SSE sod asthe 110-2 110-9 178-3 
P0996 hase Mi SES 107-8 111-3 87-6 
Mivyokiulives: ioe te aes tas Be 111-4 112-4 63°5 
JUNes, Ae oe a Ho Me ie cs 116-5 113-6 90-0 
Julyai le eee SR eS Se 118-9 111-3 82-1 
Auigin Tomatoes cay Gases 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
PRUE el elOOOn seer er cement 100-0 50-9 1:6 


Commun-| Trans- Con- 





Mining ication | portation | struction Services Trade 
95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 
100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87-5 89-4 
105-6 90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 
104-0 97-9 102°3 106-2 102-2 91-0 
102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105-6 94-3 
99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73°1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102:3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106°5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75°8 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 1 ley 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136°8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110:8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104:3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
4-9 3-0 12-1 16-7 2°3 8-5 
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Manufacturing 


Further reductions were made im manu- 
facturing establishments, 4,414 of which re- 
ported 530,487 operatives on their payrolls, 
as compared with 536,097 on July 1. In some 
cases the contractions were due to shutdowns 
for holidays, inventories and repairs, and it 
was expected that work would be resumed 
early in the month. Increases were recorded 


in food, pulp end paper, non-ferrous metal and 
electric current plants, but the rubber, textile 
and iron and steel. industries were seasonally 
slacker. Am increase had been registered on 
the same date of last year, when the index was 
over 11 points higher. 


Animai. Products—Meat- and fish-packing 
plants and dairies registered gains, to which 
firms in all provinces except the Maritimes 


Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 




















Industries Relative | Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
weight 1930 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
Manufacturing. 2a Rat < kee ae 50-9 110-2 111-3 121-6 115-2 107-0 103-6 95-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-0 123-6 119-9 123-6 122-4 120-6 108-3 108-9 
Purand productsanveiss soneey oie 2 89-3 94-6 99-0 90-4 91-1 94-5 86-6 
Leather and products, .\..).0.2..5..- i bots} 85-9 86-0 94-4 97-0 100-7 97:3 89-8 
Lumber and products.............:. 5-2 105-3 105-4 124-5 121-0 117-4 118-8 115-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3:3 104-5 103-1 125-8 122-9 123-6 129-2 127-5 
Furmihuren cin meses oh sarehe ee 8 102-3 105-2 126-2 118-4 105-8 99-4 89-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 110-2 112-3 119-0 117-0 105-9 100-1 97-6 
Musical instruments....50.0..2 5.066 2 66-6 62-9 99-5 97-9 94-9 100-0 76-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:3 121-3 114-5 118-4 111-4 107-0 107-9 101-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 113-0 110-4 115-1 109-9 108-4 102-5 93-6 
Palpiaid paper. k5. 8 aeciyan ae 3:1 111-1 107°3 113-2 117-7 112-8 104-9 91-8 
Paper PrOCUCES yk cl ron ele at 8 107-0 106-6 113-7 118-0 104-6 99-7 92-2 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 117-6 115-9 118-1 111-7 104-1 100-0 96-7 
Rubber productel sss. snaseee oeeree 1-4 114-4 120-4 145-2 130-3 115-4 99-8 101-8 
Textile produchsth:;:1.. eye eee 7-4 96-4 99-2 105-7 102-4 103-5 99-6 94-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-6 93-9 97-2 104-4 110-6 108-3 98-3 95-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:5 103-1 104-4 107-2 102-7 100-0 100-4 88-7 
Garments and personal pgrlebinge 2-4 98-1 100°3 105-1 99-2 96-9 102-7 98-1 
Other textile plone Hl +9 88-8 93-9 108-4 107-4 112-5 94-7 94-8 
Plant products (n.e.s.).. 1:5 126-1 125-8 128-1 119-0 109-4 103-1 104-4 
ENA CO! Eh Be a Hier es vs tee 9 115-9 114-3 PUD AAR bb MIN 2 danincte teins law ea af A ee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 6 142-2 143-4 DAS BO te, Be) RUMBA A Mii MD Bs ae $3 cE Ie 
Wood distillates and extracts........ -0 115-1 118-9 171-4 110-5 103-6 89-3 71-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 7 115-8 116-5 117-9 108-5 103-3 99-5 93 +4 
Clay, giass and stone products....... 1-3 134-3 137-1 141-2 122-9 113-7 112-1 93-0 
Electric CUITEMCUE SS, auieentenn os tienen 1:6 134-3 133-1 139-4 123-8 112-5 106-4 110-9 
Electrical apparatus.) tal... t. 1:6 155-5 156-1 146-1 118-8 101-3 96-3 88-7 
Iron and steel products.............. 13-0 104-8 109-5 126-3. 118-7 101-7 101-2 86-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 110-4 116-2 138-1 121-7 107-2 95-7 77-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 118-8 122-6 136-5 125-4 113-3 101-3 93-5 
Agricultural implements........... 5 63-4 70-2: 125-9 104-1 107-1 104-3 70:4 
hand ‘vebicles!iou 4) eG) | alee 5:8 100-9 107-2 117-6 120-7 96-7 102-5 86-9 
Automobiles and parts.. Be, 1-4 100-8 119-4 130-3 179-9 89-5 97:3 64-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . “4 116-4 116-4 149-4 116-4 100-6 107-4 97-4 
Heating appliances................ 5 116-6 105-0 132-7 114-6 103-8 98-4 92-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. +9 152-8 156-2 182-6 151-5 112-2 100-8 78-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GHICHS'.E MR OR Seemann RN aes 5 101-0 111-2 123-8 118-6 97-7 94-6 86-5 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 105-4 107-2 117-2 112-2 103-2 100-8 91-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1:9 130-1 127-6 136-7 1232 111-5 102-6 85-2 
Mineral products? :,.\)... 2730s. dene! Bas 145-3 149-1 147-8 133-5 108-8 101-2 107-7 
Miscellaneous? s/h 3.5. jc. NSO) a ee “4 109-2 110-7 113-0 115-8 101-1 96-1 93-4 
JOGGING NS 0 ah «Se! tee i a abs MephAtls acleie oe 1:6 61-5 82-1 74-0 68-6 68-6 63-2 | 60-5 
Mii ged iM. Sees» Aa Ree oe 4-9 115-5 113-8 122-1 114-9 109-4 99-8 102-1 
Oo NE ARE MES GH et oan ANE) Poet 2:5 98-9 96-8 104-2 101-8 104-9 95-0 96:3 
Motallicionres We cres. teil itee mEaee 1-6 142-5 142-2 145-1 129-6 116-6 104:3 104-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 134-9 132-5 151-8 140°3 115-6 112-7 109°3 
Communications! Veh 4, a), ee 3:0 121-0 119-7 126-0 111-2 106-6 102-7 99-8 
Deleowen is Pb 1... 4.5 Ama ee 6 129-0 121-1 133-7 121-2 112-4 108-9 105-8 
Telephones, 32825. 4, Re a ae 2°4 119-1 119-3 123-9 108-5 105-2 101-0 98-2 
Transportation Pas: 0) Mes de ee 12-1 108-9 108-0 117-2 110°8 105-0 103-0 100-2 
Street railways and cartages..¢)./.) 2°5 125-8 123-2 130-5 114-8 106-4 103-5 98-3 
Steamirailwayses. <b. OSS. cases 7:8 104-0 104-1 113-3 11t 7 103-6 101-4 99-2 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:8 111-8 108-2 120-8 100-0 110-1 112-1 108-1 
Construction and Maintenance........... 16:7 179-8 170-1 186-8 167-7 150-2 137-1 110-6 
Baile hits hs ds BI, a ee 5-9 154-9 150-9 170-2 131-9 129-6 121-4 90-5 
Highway 0) sb. obo Mae, | ait cee 6-3 362-9 319-7 298-2 251-9 242-4 193-5 154-9 
Baibway )08 S544, «dace Suman ony ee 4-5 120-0 120-6 153-8 168-8 132-4 129-8 111-5 
DI CULO CS iy) Meet | Shei at en ie tier Sie 2:3 142-4 142-7 146-6 132-8 115-8 111-8 105°6 
Hotels and réstaurants.............. 1-4 152-0 150-8 159-3 136-8 120-8 120-1 115-7 
Professional With: 3 uae, ahs me +2 124-2 128-9 122-6 120-5 102-2 96-9 95-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 7 132-6 133-6 132-9 130-6 112-1 103-7 92-6 
PP ORE Wish sig bia dette fis aaetaole «ey et 8-4 126-4 129-5 126-1 116°3 107°3 98-2 94:3 
eta i et) ola a ie ie 5-9 129-1 133-5 129-4 118-6 108-8 96-0 93-5 
Wiholesales i tists. 0.1 trian mene 2-5 120-3 120:3 118-7 111-1 104-5 102-6 95-9 
AL ANEURIN ES NAN Ade ace cL Le Seas 100-0 118-8 118-9 127-8 119-3 110-5 105-5 97-5 





1The ‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees i in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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contributed. Statistics were received from 
215 firms employing 21,152 workers, as com- 
pared with 20,516 in the preceding month. 
The trend on August 1 in other years of the 
record has usually been downward, and on 
the date under review activity was greater 
than in midsummer of any other year on 
record except 1929. 


Leather and Products—A slight decrease 
in employment was shown in the leather 
group, 67 persons being let out from the 
staffs of the 185 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 15,403 on August 1. The 
situation was not as favourable as on the 
corresponding date last year, when improve- 
ment had been noted. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber miils continued to take on help, while 
the furniture, vehicle and other branches 
of the lumber industry were slacker; on the 
whole, there was a decline, which contrasted 
with the advance recorded on August 1, 1929, 
when the index was higher. The payrolls of 
the 733 firms furnishing data aggregated 
54,011 operatives, as against 54,301 in their 
last report. There were small decreases in all 
provinces. 


Musical Instrwnents—Employment in mus- 
ical instrument factories was brisker than in 
the preceding month, but was not so active 
as in the corresponding month last year. 
Statements were received from 34 manufac- 
turers who had enlarged their payrolls by 
115 persons to 1,908 on August 1, 1930. 


Plant Products, Hdible—Continued addi- 
tions to staffs were registered in fruit and 
vegetable canneries and sugar and syrup fac- 
tories; 386 employers in the vegetable food 
group reported 34,336 workers, or 2,017 more 
than at the beginning of July. There. were 
gains in all provinces, those in Ontario and 
Quebec being most extensive. Employment 
was in greater volume than on August 1 in 
other years for which data are available. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
and printing and publishing establishments 
recorded heightened activity in this group. 
Statistics were received from 546 manufac- 
turers whose payrolls were increased by 1,567 
persons to 66,789 on August 1. Most of the 
improvement took place in Ontario and the 
Maritimie Provinces. Rather smaller advances 
were noted in the corresponding month last 
summer, but the index, at 113-0 on the 
date under review, was slightly lower than on 
August 1, 1929. 


Rubber Products—There was a decline in 
rubber factories, 38 of which had 14,607 per- 
sons on their payrolls, compared with 15,- 
427 on July 1. The reduction, which took 
place chiefly in Quebec, contrasted with the 
gain reported at the beginning of August a 
year ago when employment was at a 
decidedly higher level. 


Textile Products—Cotton, woollen, knitting, 
carpet, garment and other textile factories 
recorded reduced working forces, there being 
a decrease of 2,525 workers in the staffs of 
the 677 co-operating manufacturers, who em- 
ployed 76,719. The tendency was generally 
downward. Smaller losses were noted at the 
beginning of August, 1929, when the index 
was higher. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Lnquors— 
Data were received from 148 establishments 
in these industries, whose payrolls, aggregating 
16,081 on August 1, showed little change 
since July 1. Improvement in tobacco fac- 
tories was practically offset by losses in 
breweries and cther branches of this group. 
The situation on August 1 last year was 
rather more favourable, a larger, increase hay- 
ing then been recorded. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—For the 
first time since the beginning of March, 
there was a reduction in building material 
plants, according to 167 employers with 
13,996 workers, or 248 less than in their last 
report. The bulk of the decrease was in 
Ontario. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on the same date last summer. 


Electric Current—An increase took place 
in electric current works, 92 of which re- 
ported 16,256 employees, as against 16,043 
on July 1. There was general improvement 
throughout the country, except in the Mari- 
time Provinces where a small decline was 
noted. The index number on the date under 
review was higher than on August 1 in any 
other year on record, except 1929. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 67 
electrical apparatus works showed a munor 
decrease at the beginning of August; they 
employed 16,329 operatives, or 52 less than in 
the preceding month. The situation was 
better than on August 1 last year, or of any 
other year of the record. 


Iron and Steel Prodwcts—Automobile, rail- 
way car, agricultural implement, foundry and 
other factories reported reductions, while 
heating appliance plants were busier. A com- 
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bined working force of 135,066 persons was 
indicated by the 696 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 141,041 on July 1. Ontario 
firms reported the greatest curtailment, but 
there were losses in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces, while gains were indicated 
in the Western areas. Reductions had also 
been noted on August 1, 1929, but the index 
then was much higher than on the date 
under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—There was 
an increase in employment at the beginning 
of August, 379 workers being added to the 
staffs of the 112 firms furnishing data, who 
employed 19,949. Almost all the expansion 
took place in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Employment was in smaller volume than on 
August 1, 1929. 


Mineral Products —Statistics tabulated from 
85 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 13,989 workers, or 366 
less than in the preceding month. ‘There 
were small declines in all provinces. The 
index was slightly lower than on the same 
date a year ago. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued greatly to affect 
employment in logging camps in all prov- 
inces. Statements were tabulated from 210 
firms, employing 16,295 men, or 5,394 less 
than in the preceding month. Much smaller 
losses were reported on August 1, 1929, and 
employment then was in larger volume. 


Mining 


Coal—There was an increase of 473 em- 
ployees in the staffs of the 80 operators 
furnishing returns, bringing them to 26,134 
on August 1, 1930. This gain, which took 
place chiefly in the Prairie coal fields, was 
larger than that registered on the same date 
Jast year, when the index was higher than on 
the date under review. 


Metallic Ores—Moderate gains were re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment was not quite so active as at the 
beginning of August of last year. Returns 
were received from 67 mines, with 16,385 
workers, as compared with 16,305 in their 
last report. The improvement shown was 
chiefly in Ontario. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—Expansion was noted generally in this 
division, in which 77 employers enlarged 


their payrolls by 155 persons to 8,842 at the 
beginning of August. Employment was 
maintained at a high level, although the in- 
dex was lower than in the summer of 1929. 


Communications 


There was another advance in the person- 
nel of telegraph and telephone companies on 
August 1, the co-operating branches having 
31,346 employees, as against 30,985 in the 
preceding month. The number engaged in 
this group was rather lower than on August 1 
a year ago. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—Additions to 
payrolls were registered in this division, ac- 
cording to data received from 148 employers 
with 25,605 workers, as against 25,001 on July 
1. Improvement had also been recorded on 
August 1 of last year, when the index was 
several points higher. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
slightly unfavourable, except in Ontario. The 
103 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing data reported 81,678 employees, 
compared with 81,774 in their last report. In- 
creases had been recorded on the same date 
in 1929, when the index was higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 83 companies in this group, 
employing 18,646 workers or 647 more than on 


July 1, 1980. There were increases in the 
Maritime Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Declines had been noted at the 


beginning of August a year ago, but the 
index number then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Considerable improvement was 
again reported in building construction, 741 
contractors adding 1,859 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 61,149 at the beginning of 
August. There were increases in alll provinces 
except Ontario. Conditions were better than 
in the same month in any other year of the 
record, with the exception of 1929. 


Highway —The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance showed a 
further important imcrease im all provinces 
except Quebec. Data were received from 284 
employers, with 66,156 workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 58,066 at the beginning 
of July. Employment generally in this in- 
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dustry has been very active in recent months; 
most of the expansion on the date under re- 
view was in the Prairie Provinees, but em- 
ployment in this group in New Brunswick was 
also exceptionally brisk. 


Ralway—As in midsummer of most years 
of the record, there was a decline in this in- 
dustry on August 1, 1980, when 59 companies 
and divisional superintendents reduced their 
staffs from 47,494 on July 1, to 47,259 men on 
the date umder review. The greatest icon- 
tractions were in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces. The index number was lower than 
at the beginning of August, 1929, when curtail- 
ment had also been imdicated. 


Services 


Hotels reported further small additions to 
their payrolls, while slight losses were ‘in- 
dicated in other groups in this division; 238 
firms employed 24,521 persons, or 156 less than 
at the begining of July. Am imcreage had 
been recorded on August 1, 1929, when the 
situation was rather more favourable. 
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Activity in wholesale houses again advanced 
slightly, but there was a falling-off in retail 
stores, according to 788 trading establishments, 
which employed 88,207 workers, as compared 
with $0,156 on July 1. Ontario and Quebec 
registered most of this decrease. Declines 
were also recorded at the beginning of August 
last year, when the index was practically the 
same. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date undier review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1930 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades or who 
-are idle because of illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from _ these 
tabulations. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month, with 
consequent variations in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


The present articles on unemployment 
among members of local trade unions deals 
with the situation at the close of July and is 
based on the returns furnished to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by 1,676 labour organizations, 
embracing a membership of 200,122 persons. 
Of these, 18,473 were idle on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 9:2 contrasted 
with an unemployment percentage of 10:6 at 
the end of June. This employment expan- 
sion indicated in comparison with June was 
largely confined to the Province of Quebec, 
garment establishments in Montreal especially 
showing important advances. In the Prairie 
Provinces, and New Brunswick also a slightly 
improved situation was indicated. Nova 


Scotia unions, on the other hand, reported 
moderate declines in activity and employ- 
ment for Ontario and British Columbia unions 
eased off slightly. All provinces shares in the 
retrogressive movement shown in the com- 
parison with July last year when 3-0 per cent 
of the members reported were without work, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick unions in- 
dicating moderate employment contractions 
while the reductions in the remaining prov- 
inces were noteworthy. 


A separate tabulation is compiled each 
month of unemployment in the largest city 
in each provinces, except Prince Edward 
Island. Montreal unions during July regis- 
tered quite pronounced improvement from 
June, the gains in employment recorded in 
the garment establishments of this city being 


‘ chiefly responsible for the better situation 


which obtained. Moderate increases in ac- 
tivity were reported by Edmonton unions, 
and in Saint John and Winnipeg the employ- 
ment tendency was also upward. On the 
other hand, Halifax and Regina unions re- 
ported contractions in activity of about 5 
per cent and 4 per cent respectively, and 
lesser declines were indicated by Vancouver 
and Toronto unions. With the exception of 
Saint John all cities showed noteworthy em- 
ployment curtailment from July of last year, 


the reductions in Regina being particularly 
outstanding while in St. John a fractional 
employment recession only was noted. 
Accompanying this article is a chart which 
indicates the unemployment trend by months 
from. January, 1924, to date. Contrary to 
the course traced by the curve in June the 
trend in July was slightly downward, in- 
dicative of an improved situation through 
the level reached at the close of the month 
was considerably above that of July, 1929. 
The situation in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was decidedly better during July than 
in the preceding month, as shown by the re- 
ports tabulated from 469 unions with an ag- 
gregate of 58,870 members. Of those 4,276, or 
a percentage of 7-3 were idle on the last day 
of the month, contrasted with 12-2 per cent 
in June. The determining factor in this 1m- 
provement recorded in July was the notable 
recovery from previous depression shown by 
garment workers, who during the month re- 
viewed reported a busily engaged situation. 
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garment workers affecting the greatest number 
of members. | 

From unions of coal miners 42 reports were 
tabulated at the end of July, embracing 4 
membership of 15,664 persons, 1,372 of whom 
were out of work, a percentage of 8°8 con- 
trasted with 6-9 per cent in June and with 
1-8 per cent in July last year. The Nova 
Scotia mines were responsible entirely for 
the slight increase in idleness reported over 
June, the Alberta situation remaining the 
same in both months, while in British Colum- 
bia all members were reported busy, con- 
trasted with a fractional unemployment per- 
centage only in June. ‘Alberta miners in- 
dicated a larger drop in the volume of work 
available from July of last year and in Nova 
Scotia lesser declines occurred. In British 
Columbia no miners were reported idle in 
either of the months compared. 

Employment in the building trades showed 
a slight falling off during July from the prev 1- 
ous month, the 214 unions from which reports 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Inereases of much lesser magnitude were in- 
dicated also by iron and steel workers, and 


employment for wood and fur workers was at. 


a somewhat higher level. On the other hand, 
pulp and papermakers, printing tradesmen, 
leather, jewellery, hat and cap, and _ glass 
workers all reported some reduction in em- 
ployment volume afforded. In making a com- 
parison with the returns for July last year 
in the manufacturing industries, when 3°6 
per cent of the members reported were idle, 
practically all trades contributed a share to 
the unemployment increase shown during the 
month reviewed, the declines in employment 
indicated by iron and steel, leather, textile and 


were tabulated with 29,636 members indicat- 
ing 28-3 per cent of inactivity compared with 
26:2 per cent in June. The declines reported 
by painters, decorators and paper hangers 
during July involved the greatest number of 
workers, ‘though conditions were somewhat 
quieter alse among carpenters and joiners, hod 
carriers and building labourers, plumbers and 
steamfitters and electrical workers. On the 
contrary, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite and 
stone cutters and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were somewhat better engaged than 
in June. Compared with the situation in 
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July last year when 7:0 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported in the building trades were with- 
out work, all trades participated in the down- 
ward employment movement shown during the 
month reviewed, the most notworthy de- 
clines being reflected by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers and carpenters and joiners. 
The transportation industries during July 
reported a slight gain in employment .from 
the previous month, though the situation de- 
clined somewhat from July a year ago. For 
the month reviewed returns were tabulated 
from 714 unions of transportation workers with 
68,745 members, 4:9 per cent of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month, compared 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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with 6-0 per cent in June and with 1:9 per 
cent in July last year. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constitute about 80 per 
cent of the entire group membership reporting, 
and street and electric railway employees, 
registered nominal gains in activity from June, 
while the shipping industry showed substan- 
tial improvement. Teamsters and chauffeurs, 
on the other hand, suffered some reduction in 
the volume of work available. In all divisions 
of the transportation industries a lower em- 
ployment level was indicated from July of 
last year, the reductions among steam rail- 
way employees being the most noteworthy. 

Among loneshore workers, whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, an unem- 
ployment percentage of 14:0 was recorded at 
the end of July, contrasted with 15-0 per cent. 
of idleness in June and with 13:4 per cent 
in July a year ago. The percentage for the 
month reviewed was based on the reports 
tabulated from a total of 12 associations of 
these workers, covering a membership of 6,191 
persons. 

Returns from 7 unions of retail clerks with 
1,341 members at the end of July showed that 
adequate work was provided for all members 
as in June, while in July last year a fractional 
unemployment percentage only was indicated. 

The 63 unions of civic employees from which 
reports were tabulated at the end of July with 
7,894 members reported 9:6 per cent of their 
members idle, contrasted with 0°4 per cent 
in June and with 0°5 per cent in July last 
vear. 

The miscellaneous group of trades showed 
little variation during July from the previous 
month, the percentage of unemployment ris- 
ing from 10:0 in June to 10-8 at the close of 
the month reviewed. The July percentage was 
based on the reports tabulated from a total 
of 116 unions with 6,622 members. Stationary 
engineers and firemen, unclassified workers 
and theatre and stage employees all reported 
contractions in the employment volume which 
were in a large measure offset by the gains 
reported among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and barbers. Less favourable con- 
ditions prevailed in the miscellaneous group 
as a whole than in July last year, when 32:5 
per cent of idleness was registered. All trades 
sharing to some extent this employment 
decline. 

Fishermen reported all members at work 
at the close of July, contrasted with 1-3 per 
cent of idleness in both the previous month 
and July a year ago. For the month reviewed 
reports were tabulated from 38 unions of these 
workers, with 763 members. 
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TABLE IL-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Lumber workers and loggers reported a large 
drop in the volume of work afforded during 
July from the previous month, the 5 unions 
from which reports were tabulated with 845 
members indicating an unemployment per- 
centage of 22-2 contrasted with 2-3 per cent 
in June. Extensive curtailment was also noted 
from July of last year, when the percentage 
of idleness stood at 1-1. 
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Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1927, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1928, to date. Table IL summarizes 
the returns in various groups of industries for 
same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for July, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of July 1930, as shown by 
the average daily placements effected, showed 
a decrease of 6 per cent from that of the pre- 
ceding period and was nearly 27 per cent be- 
low that of the corresponding pemod last year. 
The total placements for the entire month 
under review were slightly higher, however, due 
to the fact that there were two more working 
days in July than in Jume. AI groups, ex- 
cept logging, transportation and services 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


were in manufacturing, services, and con- 
struction and maintenance. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment simce January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. Im viewing the 
trend of the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications throughout 
July, no appreciable change was noticed, the 
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showed gains in placements in comparison 

with the work effected during the previous 

month. Of the industrial divisions reporting 

declines, that im services was the largest. 

When compared with July last year, all groups 

registered comtnactions, the heaviest of which 
129736 


slight fluctuation of less than 1 per cent in 
both instances being upward, but at the close 
of the month the curve of vacancies was 18 
points below that recorded at the end of 
July, 1929, and the curve of placement 16 
points below that recorded at the correspond- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1930 














Vacancies Applicant ae 
Offices hare et ae tore “i srt Placed Es ments 
: : duri ; same 
period | period a vacancies} Regular | Casual | ®t end of | period 
REAPS CPL + ob 1 period 1929 
Nova Scotia 
Sentla tue ovhieinasne sos aaensee 799 5A 
Sw LUGE Tees eae Se eee 338 21 ial 316 wt i “he 380 
New Glasgow... III 148 29 142 1 Fy 270 313 132 
Ne y ney. = Righuejia sisia elempisiniei eter aharoten ete tees 313 4 78 89 42 110 161 
w Brunswick................. 847 aot og a8 250 325 
ew Brunswick....000cccccc] ga} at | sin] ger} ama || as | ate 
Monctom...s20.esteeetieeeeetetecs 291 15 309 279 = 45 184 79 
Qua ccs cece ass] | aos | ast] 78] aoe] 00] a 
weber] MoM] mab] ayoe7 | 207] 680] a8 | 3,388] 2,480 
pe oh S iaratiecadiatiave dsebsie, 9A eee er 245 9 309 272 272 : Peni: a 
Montreal... oss 3s crsttisenascna 815 33 | 2,240 802 65 3 re re 
Quebee. ee I 290 19 sf “ 861 1,412 
GUND: bya BOOT: sc arcana 49 pe a 268 34 103 
Sherbrooke. «..+.s+5..0s «mee laeae 260 15 . a4 Bl ; 3 ii 
Resort sig Fo IDOI Te 196 47 88 01 eh 13 ig haat ie ib6 
Baleriie ee Sot ae 10,308 | 380] 17,813 | 10,728] 6,05 | 3,670 | 12,283 190 
Balle cee sc ee May ok | am | | OL RT eee ee ee 
aba rite + rarhaigec aati 209 9 70 195 785 130 a a 
Pore Wider 200000000) ad 0| 303 04 i ed re 
Guelphe. eevee 206 23 240 138 iid 4 a ri 
Hamilton. eee, 684 0} 1,343 6 239 is 1 pe 
Cingeton-hih acta: 4b sunk Wat eae 358 26 ; 2 239 448 2,661 612 
Heanor | RIN CH LA ORIN Lies alts 211 1 ie aoe sh 145 "98 312 
London. a. essssreeesseterceseass 448 13 649 sg By a 321 
bee Walls s.d a eet ee ee 201 2 9 - 308 131 662 310 
North Bay Wee diiiey tesec 153 1 181 ie te oe 1B 205 
Oshawa.eoeeesseeeeeeseeeirceeieie 334 0 385 311 139 af a7 565 
Ottawa. -.sevsestereeeeereeeeeees 763 97 1,155 751 ; Ho foe 344 
Pombroko.. 5 s-s-.eseecsseteteetece 281 5 ; a6 169} 1,210 814 
poten Oran deap inaecdonag a aieciaee 200 11 270 260 184 76 1 293 
Port Bb OUE os veo hs cock 616 0 170 181 110 52 96 144 
ae Catharines... :4.. 3. seen cle 386 11 eas ae 526 46 21 716 
ae A rae a ath chit WE 161 4 208 +65 oF A 757 358 
Saul Sta Marie 200) BB a] 380} as] agp] us] tea | 
paca: pea eae eee ee tne ye i a Ae 321 8 if oe: 162 57 90 305 
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ing date last year. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 62:2 during the 
first half and 62.3 during the second half of 
July, 1930, in contrast with ratios of 79-1 
and 80-4 during the corresponding periods of 
1929. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications dumng the periods under review 
were 60-2 and 60°3 as compared with 72:5 
and 76.5, respectively, during the correspomd- 
ing month of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during July, 1930, 
was 1,006, as compared with a daily average 
of 1,418 during the corresponding month a 
year ago and with 1,098 recorded daily in 
June, 1930. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 1,616, in comparison with 1,777 in July, 
1929. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1930 averaged 1,704 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
July, 19380, was 974, of which 612 were in 
regular employment and 362 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,037 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in July a year 
ago averaged 1,325 daily, being 888 in regular 
and 437 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1930, the offices 
of the Service referred 26,169 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 25,293 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 15,895, of which 11,811 
were for men and 4,084 for women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 9,398. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 17,722 for men and 8,428 for women, a 
total of 26,150, while applications for work 
numbered 42,024, of which 29,479 were from 
men and 12,545 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920, to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
HOO Rees oc te Noe 366, 547 79, 265 445, 812 
LORIE: dade ached 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
LOD h a abs tie ai Nt. | 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
TOZS are ace nea 347,16 115,387 462, 552 
TORAH... BITE eee ods 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
[ODD an. SNS «aha obs oe: 306, 804 106, 021 412, 825 
L920 9 Saree OS. ata 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LOD fers Shas. see? 302, 723 112, 046 414, 769 
JOOS se sates AKG eines cs 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
TO2ORS OCS... SY 260, 747 137,620 398, 367 
1930 (7 months)....... 99, 588 79,402 178,990 
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Nova Scoria 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during July were nearly 8 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and over 
13 per cent below the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline also in place- 
ments of nearly 2 per cent in comparison with 
June and of over 5 per cent when compared 
with July, 1929. Decreased placements under 
construction and maintenance were responsible 
for the decline from July last year, although 
there were fewer placements also in the manu- 
facturing and farming industries. These re- 
ductions were, however, for the greater part 
offset by gains in logging, transportation, ser- 
vices and trade. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month included: manufacturing, 57; log- 
ging, 59; farming, 44; transportation, 36; con- 
struction and maintenance, 57; trade, 144; and 
services, 345, of which 258 were of household 
workers. Regular employment’ was found for 
117 men and 76 women. 


New Brunswick 


During July, positions through employment 
offices in New Brunswick were nearly 17 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, and 
nearly 12 per cent below the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were over 13 
per cent less than in June and over 11 per 
cent below July, 1929. Under the latter com- 
parison, when considered by industrial divi- 
sions, transportation showed a nominal gain, 
there was no change in services and small 
declines in all other groups, of which con- 
struction and maintenance was the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 45; logging, 39; farming, 30; 
construction and maintenance, 157; trade, 28; 
and services, 507, of which 403 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 225 men and 
78 women were: placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 9 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Que- 
bec during the month of July when compared 
with the preceding month, but a decline of.- 
over 33 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
also were over 10 per cent higher than in 
June, but over 30 per cent below July, 1929. 
Logging was the only industrial group in 
which more placements were made than dur- 
ing July last year. Of the declines those in 
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construction and maintenance were the largest. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 192; logging, 431; farming, 
151; construction and maintenance, 284; trade, 
36; and services, 652, of which 424 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
found for 1,153 men and 477 women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Ontario 
during July was over 9 per cent less than 
in the preceding month and over 35 per cent 
lower than during the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline also in place- 
ments of 7 per cent when compared with 
June, and of nearly 31 per cent when com- 
pared with July, 1929. All industrial divisions 
participated in the declines in placements 
from July last year, those of manufacturing, 
construction and maintenance and services be- 
ing the most pronounced. Placements by 
industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
1,036; logging, 636; farming, 1,654; mining, 
91; transportation, 226; construction and 
maintenance, 2,559; trade, 342; and services, 
3,802, of which 2,008 were of household 
workers. There were 5,201 men and 1,494 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


During July, orders received at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for over 11 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 16 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was an 
increase of 12 per cent in placements over 
June, but a decline of nearly 18 per cent 
when compared with July, 1929. Placements 
in farming and mining were higher than dur- 
ing July last year, but these gains were more 
than offset by declines in all other groups, of 
which those in services and construction and 
maintenance were the most pronounced. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 93; logging, 51; farming, 1,172; 
mining, 87; construction and maintenance, 
158; trade, 111; and services, 1,742, of which 
1,358 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,309 men and 661 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during July called for 26 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 


but nearly 11 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain also in placements of over 25 per cent 
when compared with June, but a decline of 
nearly 10 per cent in comparison with July, 
1929. More workers were placed in the farm- 
ing, mining and logging industries during the 
month under review than in July last year, 
but these gains were more than offset by 
declines in all other divisions of which that 
in services was the largest. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
125; farming, 825; transportation, 76; con- 
struction and maintenance, 648; trade, 81; 
and services, 1,014, of which 525 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,195 men and 430 
women placed in regular employment. — 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Alberta offices during 
July were over one per cent less than in the 
preceding month and 22 per cent below the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
decline also of one per cent in placements 
when compared with June, and of 22 per ceni 
in comparison with July, 1929. Construction 
and maintenance was the only group in which 
more placements were made than during July 
last year and this was attributable to work 
undertaken in relief of unemployment. Of 
the declines, those in services, farming and 
manufacturing were the most substantial. 
Placements in industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 111; farming, 745; mining, 41; 
construction and maintenance, 768; trade, 113; 
and services, 718, of which 476 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,393 men 
and 392 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


BritIsH CoLUMBIA 


There was a gain of nearly 7 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
July when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decline of over 40 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were 10 per cent higher 
than in June, but over 39 per cent lower than 
in July, 1929. All industrial divisions par- 
ticipated in declines in placements from July 
last year, those in manufacturing and con- 
struction and maintenance being quite sub- 
stantial. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 275; Jogging, 124; 
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farming, 499; mining, 35; transportation, 140; 
construction and maintenance, 588; trade, 110; 
and services, 1,089, of which 525 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 1,218 men and 476 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1930, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
15,895 placements in regular employment, of 
which 8,911 were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 794 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 633 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 161 
to other provinces. The reduced transpor- 
tation rate which is 2:7 cents per mile with 
a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Transportation certificates issued at Quebec 
offices during July were 52'in number, 24 of 
which were to provincial points and 28 to 
centres in other provinces. Provincially the 
movement of labour was from Montreal, and 
included 23 sawmill labourers and 1 bushman 
going to points within the territory covered 
by that office. All workers travelling outside 
the province were bushmen destined to Pem- 
broke and despatched from Hull. 

By offices in Ontario 166 transfers at the 
reduced rate were effected, 1387 of which were 
provincial and 29 interprovincial. Within the 
province 50 bushmen, 3 carpenters and 1 
blacksmith travelled at the reduced rate from 
Port Arthur, 54 bushmen from Sudbury, and 
15 bushmen from Fort William to centres 
within their respective zones. From Sudbury 
also, 11 rockmen went to Sault Ste. Marie. 
The Kingston zone received 1 stonemason 
from Toronto and 1 penitentiary steward from 
Windsor, while Timmins was the destination 
of 1 saw filer shipped from Ottawa. Of the 
workers going to other provinces 26 were 
miners conveyed from Timmins to the Winni- 
peg zone, to which zone also 1 salesman pro- 
ceeded from Ottawa. In addition, the London 
office transferred 1 granite cutter to New 
Glasgow and North Bay 1 painter to Rouyn. 

Workers who availed themselves of reduced 
rate certificates in Manitoba during August 
were 290 in number, 211 of whom went to 
provincial employment and 79 to points out- 
side. The Winnipeg office effected the transfer 
of all these workers, which provincially in- 
cluded 3 hotel waitresses, 2 laundresses, 1 in- 
stitutional attendant, and 1 farm housekeeper 


going to Dauphin, 5 farm domestics and 3 
hotel workers to Brandon, and 145 farm hands, 
35 miners, 11 highway construction workers, 
2 machinists, 1 boiler maker, 1 tractor en- 
gineer and 1 millwright to centres within the 
Winnipeg zone. Saskatchewan agricultural 
districts received 56 of the workers going out- 
side the province, 51 of whom were farm 
hands and 5 farm domestics, while to Port 
Arthur and vicinity were despatched 8 pulp 
cutters, 7 lumber workers, 2 waitresses, 1 
gardener, 1 farm hand, 1 town general, and 
1 hospital cook. In addition, 1 highway con- 
struction cook was conveyed to Yorkton and 
1 town housekeeper to Saskatoon. 


The business transacted by Saskatchewan 
offices during July involved an issue of 65 
reduced rate certificates, 63 of which were to 
points within the province. Of these 51 were 
granted to farm hands and 3 to farm domestics 
going to employment at various rural points, 
the majority of whom travelled on certificates 
received at Regina. From Regina also, 1 hotel 
waitress was sent to Moose Jaw, 1 domestic 
to Swift Current, 1 hotel cook to Prince 
Albert, and 2 teachers and 1 housekeeper with- 
in the Regina zone. Travelling from Moose 
Jaw 1 hospital cook went to Estevan and 1 
waitress to a point within the Moose Jaw 
zone, while from Saskatoon 1 highway con- 
struction cook proceeded to employment with- 
in the district covered by that city office. Of 
the 2 persons going to employment outside 
the province 1 was a handyman bound from 
Regina to Brandon and 1 a laundress going 
from Saskatoon to Dauphin. 


Alberta offices were responsible for the 
transfer of 109 workers, 95 of whom went to 
provincial situations and 14 to employment 
in other provinces. From Edmonton the pro- 
vincial movement included 2 farm hands go- 
ing to Drumheller, 1 farm hand to Calgary, 
1 farm domestic to Lethbridge, and 26 mine 
workers, 17 farm hands, 2 farm housekeepers, 
14 highway construction workers, 5 hotel em- 
ployees, 4 bridgemen, 1 sawmill worker, 1 
cook and 1 housekeeper to centres within the 
Edmonton zone. In addition the Calgary 
office effected transfers of 8 miners and 1 
sawmill labourer to Edmonton, 4 farm hands 
to Drumheller, 1 farm hand and 1 farm house- 
keeper to Lethbridge, 1 domestic and 1 green- 
house man to Medicine Hat, and 3 farm hands 
within the Calgary zone. The interprovincial 
movement from Edmonton comprised the 
transfer of 7 farm hands to Saskatoon and 1 
farm hand to North Battleford, while from 
Calgary 1 farm hand and 1 farm housekeeper 
travelled to Saskatoon, 1 hotel cook to Revel- 
stoke and 1 ranch cook to Kamloops. The 
balance of this movement outside the prov- 
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ince was from Lethbridge, which office 
despatched 1 pattern maker to Nelson and 1 
bricklayer to Cranbrook. 

Reduced rate certificates granted by British 
Columbia offices during July were 112 in num- 
ber, 103 of which were provincial and 9 inter- 
provincial. The -latter were issued to farm 
hands, 4 of whom went to points in Alberta, 
4 to Saskatchewan districts, and 1 to Mani- 
toba. Several offices assisted in the transfer 
of these workers. Provincial certificates were 
granted at Vancouver to 7 mine workers, 6 
railway construction workers, 4 carpenters and 
1 farm hand proceeding to Penticton, 11 can- 
nery workers, 1 farm hand, 1 farm house- 
keeper and 1 waitress to Kelowna, 4 carpenters 
and 1 farm housekeeper to Nelson, 3 farm 
hands to Prince George, 1 first-aid man and 


1 farm manager to Revelstoke, and to 22 
loggers, 4 tunnel construction workers, 1 black- 
smith, 1 carpenter and 1 flunkey going to 
points within the Vancouver zone. In addi- 
tion Prince George transferred 13 railway con- 
struction workers, 8 loggers and 6 highway 
construction workers, Nelson 3 farm hands 
and 1 machinist, and Prince Rupert 1 building 
construction worker to points within their 
respective zones. 

Of the 794 workers who took advantage of. 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during July, 403 were transported by 
the Canadian National Railways, 353 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 27 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 10 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 1 by 
the Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in July, 1930 


The value of the building authorized dur- 
ing July showed a _ seasonal decrease of 
$2,204,514 or 12:3 per cent as compared with 
the preceding month, while there was also 
a decline of $6,971,620 or 30°7 per cent as 
compared with July, 1929. The aggregate 
for the 61 cities in July, 1930, was $15,730,964, 
as against $17,935,478 in June, 1930, and 
$22,702,584 in July, 1929. The total for the 
first seven months of 1930, though lower than 
1929 or 1928, was nevertheless higher than 
in any of the years 1920-1927, and was also 
higher than the average for the last ten 
years, while the wholesale cost of building 
materials was lower than in most years of 
the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 900 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$3,500,000, and some 2,300 permits for other 
buildings estimated at about $7,200,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection 
of some 1,200 dwellings and 2,900 other 
buildings, valued at approximately $6,000,000 
and $11,000,000, respectively. » 

Increases over June were reported in Que- 
bec, Alberta and British Columbia, where 
there were gains of 47:3, 24:8 and 4:7 per 
cent, respectively. Of the reductions in the 
other provinces, that of $3,743,437 or 37°3 per 
cent in Ontario was most pronounced. 

In comparison with July, 1929, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec registered improvement, 
there being gains of 45:6 per cent and 7:2 
per cent respectively, in those provinces. 
Elsewhere declines were indicated, that of 
$3,031,228 or 32:5 per cent in Ontario being 
largest. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal reported an 
increase over June, 1930, and also over July, 


1929. Vancouver showed a gain in the former 
but a decline in the latter comparison, while 
Toronto and Winnipeg recorded losses in 
both comparisons. Of the other centres, 
Moncton, Quebec, Chatham, Fort William, 
Guelph, Kingston, Ottawa, Porth Arthur, 
Sarnia, East Windsor, Woodstock, Edmonton, 
Kamloops, Nanaimo and North Vancouver 
showed gains as compared with both June, 
1930, and July, 1929. 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1920-1930-—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during July and in the first seven months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index num- 
bers for the latter, based upon the total for 
1920 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first seven months of the years since 1920 
are also given (1926 average=100). 





: Average 
fee indexes of 
Value wale wholesale 
hong of - of ea of 
fo) permits : uilding 
ga permits issued nal materials 
issued in frat in first 
in first aby seven 
July seven eit 9 months. 
months Taam (1926 
(1920= average= 
: 100). 100) 
$ $ 
1030538... 15,730,964) 98,944,988 131-1 98-9 
19200. ee 22,702,584] 147,311,851 194-7 99-5 
1928...... 25,761,956] 127,798,943 169-3 97-3 
1920 ectiaec 16,369,195) 97,211,914 128-8 96-7 
1926030052 18,683,415) 97,448,834 129-1 100-8 
192d ec cisd 12,812,603} 78,712,320 104-3 103-1 
1 SY: Si 11,681,196} 72,355,350 95-8 109-9 
1923e Ree 13,078,547] 86,126,048 114-1 111-7 
1922 oid 15,740,810) 87,022, 484) 115-3 108-3 
192 ee. 10,965,891) 66,737,575 88-4 130-2 
1920 ..:3. 4:2 13,743,045) 75,497,755 100-0 144-3 
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The aggregate for the first seven months 
of this year was less by 32-8 per cent than 
in 1929, the previous high level of the record, 
but it was six per cent greater than the 
average of 93,621,807 recorded in the ten 
years, 1920-29, while the average index num- 
ber of wholesale prices of building materials 


continued lower than in most of the years 
since 1920. 
The accompanying table I gives the value 


‘of the building permits issued by 61 cities 


during June and July, 1930, and July, 1929. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


Cities July, June, July, 
1930 1930 1929 
3 $ $ $ 
Prince Fdward is. 
Charlottetown..... Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 76,865 236, 064 681, 845 
AER danny See 67,090 140,610 508,700 
New Glasgow..... 5,850 1,600 94,560 
PS VORON «0 sb aietenstad i: 3,925 93 , 854 78,585 
New Brunswick..... 67,430 150,470 46,313 
Fredericton........ 1,000 55,000 Nil 
SM ONCEORE june «Shox 39,850 26,135 15,215 
"Saint JOM. fe ee 26,580 69,335 31,098 
Quebec owes.) 5,394,413 2,844, 854 5,083,345 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 4,640,795 1,985,518 3,689,065 
*Ouebech?,. 240 iu 565,718 505,811 525,075 
Shawinigan Falls. . 21,350 5,500 47,680 
*Sherbrooke........ 71,200 117,500 133 , 200 
*Three Rivers...... 20,180 8,500 38, 825 
*Westmount........ 75,170 222,025 599,500 
Ontario.............. 6,305,836 | 10,049,273 9,337,064 
Bellevillesc: zen. 14,600 13,800 201,775 
FASVANUIOUGL nonter . 146,317 38, 047 90,755 
(Glaend neha hey Me 32,550 30, 135 9,150 
*Fort William...... 284, 625 60,500 76,475 
AVoiGeel. uae lays, aed 32,297 VSM 41,990 
PUTO. a. OY 61,847 29,701 Bi OO 
+Marmivbon' oii). 143 468,850 | 1,066,550 438,800 
PST OA EON ites na coe 111, 966 51,848 51, 655 
hiKiteheneree.e.. 4.04 79,440 129,811 120,892 
+Tiondon.e ees: a. 118,330 194, 980 250, 235 
Niagara Falls...... 17, 735 31,140 42,502 
SUVA aoe te 64,130 16, 450 283 , 550 
KO) Gti aes ca taterscae. 1,070,775 255, 480 321,700 
Owen Sound....... 12,000 20,150 22,000 
*Peterborough...... 31,000 484.105 27,650 
Port Aruban aes a: 85, 150 42, 685 65,336 
SStratiovdes.: vie ees 59,512 28,531 73,586 
*St. Catharines..... 51,620 58, 620 91,722 
*St, Dhomasie et 14,475 80,800 12,900 

















Cities July, June, July, 
1930 1930 1929 
: $ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
AINA es oe le Te 93 , 425 90.013 54,620 
Sault Ste. Marie... 21,195 48, 654 77,755 
FPOLONUO 0s ceccaicas ol, yay BLO Foe 6, 282,851 4,895,224 
York and Hast 
York Town- 
BELUGA ss aiade’s ee 436,578 598,188 1,172,220 
Welland. Sek 402. 12,575 16,140 179,500 
WT SOL a.) ete ay bee: 457,722 259,795 474,760 
East Windsor.... 145,390 26, 845 30, 768 
Riverside........ 4,500 7,100 22,500 
Sandwich........ 83725 14,380 24,775 
Walkerville...... 14,000 23,000 115,000 
Woodstock........- 35,073 21,443 29,762 
Manitoba............ 386, 610 1,085,432 1,520, 832 
PISTATGOM eects 5 7,500 1,602 83, 702 
St. Boniface........ 29,569 62,780 82,480 
*Winnipeg.........-- 349, 550 1,021,050 1,354, 650 
Sashkatchewamn....... 882,326 Woaierr 1,278,380 
*Moose Jaw.......-. 8,250 26,075 23,800 
AROmINa. Byles. « <t- 210,451 452,002 799, 785 
*Saskatoon..... i... 663, 625 769,700 454,795 
Mthertac. io. ules) p68, 3238 928, 434 2,062,529 
AO al eanys in ccusiaeies Som) 250,038 278,881 1,473, 729 
PE CON GOW, «sie 4/56 « 769,325 442,520 463,735 
Meth bmdees:. 2k... 132,460 196, 453 100,925 
Medicine Hat...... 6,500 10,580 24,140 
British Cowumbia....) 1,459,161 1,393,174 2,742,276 
Kamloops........- 33,000 2,615 19,112 
Nanaimo... ten) ates 47,018 1,000 9,470 
*New Westminster. 30,450 106,300 Sy geay +) 
Prince Rupert...... 20,060 36, 260 15,675 
*Vancouver.........| 1,214,230 1,062,500 2,534, 230 
North Vancouver 18,595 9,450 15,075 
PV ACUDL es cece ¥4> - 95,808 175,049 91,189 
Total—61 Cities. ...| 15,730,964 17, 935.478 22,702,584 
*Total—35 Cities....| 14,470,798 | 16,569,271 19, 985.600 





Conference of Textile Industries in 
Canada 


The Conference of representatives of all 
branches of the textile manufacturing and 
garment and clothing industries of Canada 
(Lasour Gazerre, May, 1930, page 481), which 
was to have been held at Ottawa in June, was 
postponed until September on account of the 
Dominion parliamentary elections. One of the 
chief subjects to be dealt with is that of 
distribution. “During recent years,” it is 
pointed out, “one of the greatest economic 
changes which has taken place all over the 
world has been ihe growing interest and im- 
portance of marketing and distribution as a 
factor in industrial development. Up to recent 
years questions affecting production had ab- 
sorbed most of the attention of manufacturers. 


Development of mechanical equipment in 
practically all lines of manufacture has simpli- 
fied production, so that to-day the problem 
is not how to make goods, but how and where 
to sell them. New methods of distribution 
have also been evolved, creating a situation 
which is receiving more and more attention. 
All branches of the clothing industry are 
definitely affected by these changes.” 


By an Order in Council issued at Edmon- 
ton on July 10, the whole of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of Alberta, and all regulations 
made thereunder, were declared to be applie- 
able to all shale mines in the province. The 
provisions of this Act, which was passed at 
the recent session of the Legislature, were 
outlined in the last issue, page 759. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


[DETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
July is reproduced below. The following re- 
port on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
giving statistics showing the recent trend of 
employment in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for August, 1930, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further decline in employment 
during July. A substantial increase in the 
numbers unemployed occurred in coal and 
iron ore mining, iron and steel manufacture, 
engineering, ship-building, motor and other 
vehicle manufacture, the metal trades, the 
textile industries with the exception of the 
hemp and rope industry, the clothing trades, 
building and public works contracting and in 
shipping service. On the other hand, there 
was some improvement in tinplate manu- 
facture, in paper making, and in hotel and 
boarding-house service. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,100,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 


cept agriculture and private domestic service, 


the percentage unemployed at July 21, 1930, 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 17:1, as 
compared with 15:8 at June 23, 1930, and 
with 9°7 at July 22, 1929. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at July 21, 1930, was 11:6, 
as compared with 11:1 at June 23, 1930; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 5:5, 
as compared with 4:7. For males alone the 
percentage at July 21, 1930, was 17°4 and 
for females 16-5; at June 23, 1930, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 15:9 and 15-4. 


At July 21, 1930, the numbers of persons on: 
the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,226,404 wholly unem- 
ployed, 652,451 temporarily stopped and 
93,875 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,972,730. This was 157,388 more 
than a month before and 850,087 more than 
a year before. 

The total on July 21, 1930, included 1,410,198 
men, 49,081 boys, 469,885 women and 43,616 
girls. The total of 1,226,404 wholly unem- 
ployed was made up approximately of 807,900 
insured persons who had paid ‘at least 30 
contributions during the preceding two years 
and therefore satisfied the full contributions 
condition for the receipt of unemployment 
benefit; 351,000 insured persons who had paid 
less than 30 contributions during the preceding 
two years; and 67,500 uninsured persons. The 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,114,765, in- 
cluded 209,220 men, 4,480 boys, 39,511 women 
and 2,283 girls who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 21, 1930, was 
2,035,727. At July 28 the total was 2,071,882. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Labor reports the 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
July as compared with June, based on returns 
made by 39,546 establishments, in 13 major 
industrial groups, having in July 4,806,458 em- 
ployees, whose combined earnings in one week 
were $121,582,968. 

The combined total of these 13 industrial 
groups shows a decrease of 2:6 per cent in em- 
ployment from June to July, and a decrease 
of 7-1 per cent in employees’ earnings. Ex- 
cluding manufacturing, the total of the re- 
maining 12 industrial groups shows a gain in 
employment of 1 per cent, with a decrease of 
1-8 per cent in pay-roll totals. Manufactur- 
ing industries alone, which have shown a con- 
siderable decrease in employment in July in 
each of the seven years preceding 1930, re- 
ported a decrease of 4-6 per cent in employ- 
ment accompanied by a decrease of 9-8 per 
cent in pay-roll totals. A large number of 
the leading manufacturing industries custom- 
arily take advantage of, and prolong, the 
Fourth of July closing to make repairs and 
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take inventories. This arrangement and the 
beginning of the regular vacation season to- 
gether result in noticeably decreased employ- 
.ment in July, and in even more pronounced 
decreases in pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in July was shown 
in 6 of the 13 industrial groups: Canning and 
preserving showed a seasonal increase of more 
than 52 per cent and summer resort hotels 
increased hotel employment 3-4 per cent; in- 
creases of from 0-2 per cent to 1:2 per cent 
in employment were shown in the operation 
of telephone and telegraph, electric-railroad, 
and power, light, and water companies, and 
in anthracite mining. 

The remaining 7 industrial groups reported 
fewer employees in July than in June; metal- 
liferous mining fell off 4-9 per cent;- manu- 
facturing industries, 4-6 per cent; bituminous 
mining and quarrying, 0:4 per cent each; 
crude petroleum production, 0°3 per cent; 
wholesale trade, 0-5 per cent; and retail trade, 
5:2 per cent. The figures of the several groups 
are not weighted according to the relative im- 
portance of each group and therefore they 
represent only the employees in the establish- 
ments reporting. 

Changes in employment and pay-roll totals 
in manufacturing industries in July as report- 
ed above are based upon returns made by 13,- 
147 establishments in 54 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in July had 3,011,509 
employees, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $74,648,141. 

The leather group alone of the 12 groups 
of industries showed increased employment 
and pay-roll totals in July, this being due to 
the seasonal increase in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry. Among the remaining 11 groups, the 
smallest decrease, 0-6 per cent, was shown in 
both the food and chemical groups, and the 
outstanding decrease, 7:3 per cent, was shown 
in the textile group. 

Six of the 54 separate industries reported in- 
creased employment in July—cane sugar re- 
fining, 6-7 per cent; fertilizers, 4-5 per cent; 
ice cream, 3-7 per cent; boots and shoes, 3-2 
per cent; flour, 2-3 per cent; and book and 
job printing 1-1 per cent. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
from June to July were from 10:1 per cent 
to 13-9 per cent and occurred in the stove, 
glass, millinery and lace, carpet, agricultural 
implement, and women’s clothing industries. 
The iron and steel industry reported 4-4 per 


cent fewer employees and a drop of 14°5 per 
cent in employees’ earnings; foundries and 
machine shops reported decreases of 4:5 per 
cent and 11-4 per cent in the two items re- 
spectively; and automobiles reported decreases 
of 8-8 per cent and 11 per cent in the two 
items. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions 
showed decreased employment in July as com- 
pared with June. The smallest decreases— 
from 3-1 per cent to 3:6 per cent—having 
been in the Middle Atlantic, West North Cen- 
tral, South Atlantic, and Mountain divisions; 
the greatest decrease, 5:8 per cent, was re- 
ported by the East North Central division. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class 1 
railroads. This tabulation is made from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of April and May, 1930, and therefore 
cannot be included in the general statement for 
the month of July. The number of employees 
of Class 1 railroads as at May 15 totalled 
1,584,643, representing an increase of 1-9 per 
cent since April 15, 1930. The amount of 
pay-roll in the entire month of May was $221,- 
588,551, representing an increase over the 
previous month of 1°8 per cent. 


Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
‘March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
‘October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928. 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 19380, 22 per cent. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wiha Department of Labour is furnished 
A from month to month with information 
regarding the con'tracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in ‘the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows :— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in ‘the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable ; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and HEnight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under tthe Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government’ 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, drydocks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of the trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other ‘works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada” must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes 
of labour employed, or, in the absence of 
such standard conditions, fair and reasonable 
rates and hours. The conditions above men- 
tioned are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “A” conditions. Following is the text of 
the General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen, in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time, rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided ‘that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
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of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or tio pay any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by thle Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to 
be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is: in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and houwrs of labour. 


It is further provided in ‘the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, har- 
ness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit for 
the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions’ for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of tthe contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by 'the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 


would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to past and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place om the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper ° 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addreses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in ‘arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the con'tract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are especially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
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conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
_tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a 90 foot boat for the Hali- 
fax Office of the Biological Board of Canada. 
Name of contractors, W. C. McKay & Sons, 
Ltd., Shelburne, N.S. Date of contract, June 
18, 1930. Amount of contract for hull only, 
$9250. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
included in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of repairs to Sections 31 and 
36 of the Fortification Walls, The Citadel, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Abel 
Ratte, of Quebec, PQ. Date of contract, 
August 7, 1930. Amount of contract, $10,290. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpentersvn. sete. ei eee eee $0 60 8 
Masonse bien behic BAAR HOeE 1 00 8 
StOneCutbers:. «2... occekic cet ateer 0 75 8 
Labourers le ae ete no aie 0 40 8 





Construction of repairs to Section 23 of 
the Fortification Walls, The Citadel, Quebec, 
P.Q. Name of the contractor, Mr. Abel Ratte, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, August 8, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $3,600. The fair wages 
schedule shown above was inserted in this con- 
tract also. 


Construction of repairs to Sections 12, 16 and 
17 of the Fortification Walls, The Citadel, 


Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Emile 
Frenette, Quebec, PQ. Date of contract, 
August 8, 1930. Amount of contract, $7,602. 
The fair wages schedule shown above was in- 
serted in this contract also. 


Construction of repairs to Sections 7 and 29 
of the Fortification Walls, The Citadel, Que- 
bec, P.Q. Name of contractors, J. B. Jin- 
chereau & Fils, Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 8, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$3,635. The fair wages schedule shown above 
was inserted in this contract also. 


Construction of repairs to Sections 35 and 
69A of the Fortification Walls, The Citadel, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ign. 
Bilodeau Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 8, 1980. Amount of contract, 
$4,424. The fair wages schedule shown above 
was inserted in this contract also. . 


Conversion of brick stables into garage at 
Tete de Pont Barracks, Kingston, Ont. Name 
of contractor, L. McDonnell, Kingston, Ont. 
Dated of contract, August 7, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $23,650. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








: Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 10 8 
C@arpentersick © sccer eee eat  ceeee ee 0 90 8 
PHINERS TIA Aes. ec oes ee ee 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Hlectricians:) paoskhes erect shew Stes 0 85 8 
VSD OUTELS. cco. feet caus 2 3S eee 0 45 8 
Driver, cart and horse...... per day 5 00 8 
Driver, wagonandteam.... “ 6 50 8 





Construction of buildings at the Radio Sta- 
tion, Forrest, Man. Name of contractors, G. 
W. Epton Co., Ltd., Brandon, Man. Date of 
contract, August 9, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$13,735. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates’ Hours’of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklbyerseneiei ek hes Seed. $1 35 8 
Garpenters). .fsc0tetba.csl okies 1 00 8 
Bilectrictans cost cca shee act 1 00 8 
IPEINGOTS. et ieee ces Cos eas cular Ns 0 85 8 
Phim bers yeas ve eee eae eee 1 123 8 
Roofers Os.) 20. See 2 0 80 8 
Concrete labourers.............+++- 0 45 8 
Unskilled labourers..............-- 0 40 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Construction of buildings at the Radio Sta- 
tion, Regina, Sask. Name of contractors, 
Wilson & Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date 
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of contract, August 9, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,616. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Blastererss :) 42st ath ook assis oie 1 30 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 
Electricians tec met Ce ee 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 87% 8 
Cement finishers.................-. 0 85 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 80 8 
Gasoline cement mixer engineer... . 0 70 8 
Plumbers’ and _ steamfitters’ 

helpers Ae. Deseo ome. 0 60 8 
Plasterers. Helpers... «os <s\s ee «scat: 0 60 8 
Cement layers and mixers.......... 0 50 8 
Common labourers...........--+-- 0 45 8 
PETUGICOLIVEIE rte ieee ches ete 0 45 8 


DrEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WorxKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of wharf repairs at St. Laurent, 
I.0., Montmorency Co., Que. Name of con- 
tractors, Napoleon Fournier of St. Ignace, 
Que., and Alex. Talbot, of Montmagny, Que. 
Date of contract, August 5, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,569.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 


Rates Hours of 
‘Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpenters.4 swe ees See, ae $0 60 8 
Blacksmithssve. wets eek e se ean clk 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water at Breen’s Pond, Antigonish, NS. 
Name of contractor, Colin R. McDonald, 
Antigonish, N.S. Date of contract, July 27, 





1980. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$7,650. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters: 2...\.. 2 aoe ood sss $0 60 ft) 54 
usbourersiess i ave, A teres 0 30 9 54 
Driver, horse and cart.. .(per day) 4 50 9 54 
Driver, team and wagon.. ae 7 00 9 54 
Blacksmiths): cata sseeeaets, 0 60 9 54 


Construction of an extension to the break- 
water wharf at Ballantyne’s Cove, Antigonish 
Co., N.S. Name of the contractors, Messrs. 
J. Arbuckle and G. Mason, Livingstone Cove, 
NS. Date of contract, August 9, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $8,198.80. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
CSMPCDUCES NE. Soothe ox eet hates $0 60 9 54 
NCA DOUTELS a taco el age et eee ee 0 30 9 54 
Driver, horse and cart....(per day) 4 50 9 54 
Driver, team and wagon.. s 00 9 54 
IBlackamichsns< 00", 58 04 eee 0 60 9 54 


Construction of a frostproof warehouse at 
the Railway Wharf, Souris, P.E.I. Name of 
contractor, Bernard Creamer, Souris, P.E.I. 
Date of contract, August 4, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $54,857. A fair wages 





schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Garpenters: ten noe acta. Meee ee $0 60 8 
(PACCT es 98, MO POY Poo wea. « 0 60 8 
FULCCURICIANS tesla. tins Maen opens 0 60 8 
Engineman for piledriver........... 0 45 8 
Common labourers............... 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers 05.54. estesmean 0 40 8 
IPIASterersiyc 9 Laie meee se his 1 00 8 
INTDOrsicc ai Ae he we oe hee oe 0 65 8 
Steammfatters: 40 J. teens 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths Oh Weves don oe ied 60 8 
Horse, cart and driver....(per day) 4 50 8 
Team, wagon and driver.. a 6 50 8 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Stone-filling in Western Breakwater, Shippi- 
gan Gully, Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of 
contractor, J. S. Parker, Saint John, NB. 
Date of contract, August 6, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,560. A fair wages 








schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
GAC HONUOLS 4rd fh arene eres $0 55 8 48 
AOUNCT SS shstocna ete tes <inta we alaamme 0 35 8 48 
Scowmens, nee Oo: ds creams 0 40 8 48 
Driver, horse and cart....(per day) 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon.. “5 6 50 8 48 
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Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Hecla, Selkirk District, Man. Name of 
contractors, G. B. Wood, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, August 12, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $21,939.76. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour ay week 
Carpenters, } vcctor ste ore ee $1 00 8 44 
Biaekesmathsis. loa. ce bieedotanteny ack 0 75 8 48 
Teamsters, team and wagon 
(per day) 6 50 8 48 
Powder wianh.s) dee oes Hoa cee are 0 60 8 48 
and Grillers’ 2 cas ss tee fclererees 0 65 8 48 
EA DOULELS ysis kee oe ins Oe ene 0 40 8 48 
Carters, horse and cart..(per day) 4 50 8 48 





Construction of a freight shed and truck- 
ing area, Manitowaning, District of Algoma, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Bernardi Brown 
& Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 2, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $5,143.40. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CWarponterss.t.44 sa thbniinca sees $0 75 8 
Blackenoait he)... 4. cate Meas deine meen 0 65 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Rooters, metal www eka othe sis estas 0 70 8 
SP ATNTCT Be. a sca ait <i heise aires 0 65 8 
Concrete: finishers 34, des) sees ane 0 60 8 
MT eameters.s bh. ive Aelth soa bees oon 0 40 8 
Dabourersy’..:..0. fe. by oc a 0 40 8 





Reconstruction of West Pier Breakwater at 
Port Maitland, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Cameron & Phin, Welland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, August 7, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $29,819.65. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Cazpentersia)...cesl Baca demas) $0 95 8 
Blackemithsh.... «Mes ces desis seme 0 60 8 
Hist Cn gine Ory sewactepnetaiers leeronare sven 0 75 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 75 8 
Paremeneatenvicnc Veh vss deeels oeret 0 45 8 
TaOULERB Ak eee ee eb ING «ae Sahoo 0 40 8 
POT Bc ee bos sole AB ae has ey wianateiey 1 00 8 
TORI STORE! Yd tin achids de as Saw eM wlaiaes 0 40 8 
Tug captain (per month and board)| 175 00 10 
Tug engineer a a 165 00 10 





Reconstruction of a portion of the Govern- 
ment wharf at Penetanguishene, Ont. Name 
of contractors, A. C. Ferguson and J. B. John- 
son, Gravenhurst, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 2, 1930. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $8,371. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoisterunner’:....biees «cas ane eee $0 80 8 
Firemen).¢.2) jotiite fees Sea erass 0 50 8 
LiaboarerB..ct.. oasis te sete one ts £45 0 40 8 
Carpenters 2243.) Be Sees oe eae 0 75 8 





Construction of an Ore Dressing and Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory on Booth Street, Ottawa, 


Ont. Name of contractors, Alex. Q. Garvock, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 5, 
1930. Amount of contract, $103,400. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Brick and tile layers............... $ 1 25 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 44 
Conerete mixers... ; s denkoreerth.: 2 0 50 8 44 
Concrete lsiveras.cacns venues 0 50 8 44 
Concrete inisherscicanes srecieeee se 0 75 8 44 
Eileeiricians..c% coco ciaicakasee ee 0 80 8 44 
Wathers, metal. ck a nase en emcees 0 75 8 44 
MEA SOME eB: acs whaeesa ae ore pide ovech are elas 1.25 8 44 
Marblesetters sures dora = > estes 1 25 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
Plastorers,:. 4: sone ho et ete sess 1 00 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 05 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 44 
Stationary engineers (hoist and 
Gornmichks) 04 MAS ct hacen coe 0 75 8 44 
Structural steel workers 1 00 8 44 
StOMECUtCErSs cia. eres geet o Meiers 1 05 8 44 
PerrazzOdaversvren ten mies cee eee ees 0 75 8 44 
Laborers rue tp. Geet Pe ne 0 50 8 44-48 
Motor truck river jose. epeu es ae 0 50 8 44-48 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 44-48 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 44-48 
Construction of breakwater repairs at 


Thessalon, District of Algoma, Ont. Name of 
contractors, McLarty, Harten & Wilber, Ltd., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 6, 1930. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $9,360.65. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters. 1.) oc fae Sak « ctlsies Geese $0 75 8 
Blaekesmathe ti nc ceat ae onwds « ocches oe 0 60 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 75 8 
Concrete mixer engineer............ 0 75 8 
ia ourens Pic a see nas <i eee 0 40 8 
“MEA MASTOEB): of capeta oiecses o>. stpboweisbe a  ORe 0 40 8 
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Reconstruction of the public wharf at Les 
Kcureuils, Portneuf Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Onesime Poliquin and Joseph Poli- 
quin, Portneuf, Que. Date of contract, 
August 4, 1930. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $7,151.85. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Carpentersae: .) 0 sides. (goes ce ae 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths. 3. Ns Aaa 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon. .(per day) 7 00 8 
IADOULCIS Neos cere mies tee oat ob 0 35 8 





Reconstruction of wharf at Sabrevois, Iber- 
ville Co., PQ. Name of contractors, Farley 
& Grant, Hazeldean, Ont. Date of contract, 
August. 9, 1980. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $8,524. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters, eth... Lin Rea eee $0 60 8 
Eg DOUrerss Ue eae nee en os air he 0) 389 8 
Driver, team and wagon (per day) 6 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart.... oe 4 50 8 
MASONS: ah Saivere are shes ee 0 90 8 
Blacksmithischre es... aed. be 0 60 8 
Blacksmithss helpers: <5 0..0.. «os. 0 45 8 
Reconstruction of the public wharf at 


Pierreville, Yamaska Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Joseph Fleury of Three Rivers, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 5, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $19,159.80. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 45 8 
Warpentorsisnenns ceca ees 0 55 8 
Pile driver operators............... 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths ese. cele ee ee 0 55 8 
EabOurersse 62.29 ae otek Hasan 0 35 8 


Construction of a public building at Vic- 
ttoriaville, P.Q. Name of contractors, Stewart 
Construction Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1980. Amount of 
contract, $35,600 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
’ Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers and mixers....... $0 45 8 
Concrete floaters and finishers..... 25> 8 
Stone imssons.24.1). 205. ROU... 0 90 8 
Stone cutter, Limestone............ 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, Granite............. 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 
Structural steel workers............ 125) 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 
Menrazzo layGEsic.. ss,.0 sence ek 0 75 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 45 8 
Marble setters... ....0.00...4.05 0 90 8 
Pile setbersa by. 4h vey an. de ei 0 90 8 
Weathers}imetal: 1s crt aes, eee 0 90 8 
Plasteremst 0) A. . seocatissoreed 0 90 8 
Plasterers’ helpers... .2.<..+-.. «eure 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
IBiuntbersbai val het tT: ... SE aed. 0 55 8 
Plumibersy helpers! 2. 6... ocue.0e.. 0 45 8 
Steamiittershy, O00). Ow 0 55 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
Mlectricinns eer. te a eee 0 60 8 
Electricians helpers................ 0 45 8 
gibaurergim ine w ot. ki eme’ 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart....(per day) 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon.. f* 50 8 
Motor truck driver...... (per week) 20 00 8 





Construction of an extensioon to the wharf 
at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Joseph D’Angou, Lac St. Pacome, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 15, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,001. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
' than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters yseee sete SA, aad $0 60 8 
Blgeksmaiths rsi6 chs daueaz cake we 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
DOU RUS ute te os isn a wees 0 35 8 
CET CER EEE so) Ns Sates (per day) Dro 8 
AR GALOSLOES) cai. Gisttas sa er: = 7 50 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at St. Jean, 
1.0., Montmorency, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Nay. Trudel & Fils, St. Irenee, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 21, 1930. Amount of con-— 
tract, approximately $6,432.50. 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Cammenters: sera hie, 2:01 sb oof eek $0 60 8 
ES ORT GIS Dette Goce as ssn erties 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
DSsiinG renee 550 ee ee ate 3s 0 40 8 
Carvers ies van cere ase ee (per day) 4 50 8 
‘Teaqisters. . 6 )d HoT LLe ey fs 6 00 iS 
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Construction and delivery of a wooden tug 
to attend Dredge P.W.D. No. 305. Name of 
contractors, Queensboro Shipyard, New West- 
minster, B.C. Date of contract, August 7, 
1930. Amount of contract, $18,200. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Dredging channel along the river front at 
Verdun, Que. Name of contractors, Oliver 
F. Cummins and Wm. VY. Robinson, Toronto. 
Ont. Date of contract, August 14, 1980. 
Amount of contract, approximately $10,700. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in False Creek, Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, McKenzie Barge and 
Derrick Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, July 30, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $10,112.52. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Oakville, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 24, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,843.75. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging at Louiseville, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Ltee., Sorel, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 6, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $24,180. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Deepening and enlarging channel leading 
from L’Assomption River to St. Lawrence 
River, and deepening a landing basin for the 
ferry service between Charlemagne and Bout- 
de-L’'lle, P.Q. Name of contractors, Les 
Chantiers Manseau Ltee., Sorel, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 4, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $16,150. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Deepening the channel known as St. Peter 
Channel, between Ile Bouchard and Ile Marie, 
PQ. Name of contractor, Les Chantiers 
Manseau Ltee., Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 4, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $17,500. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging an area alongside the Government 
wharf at Meteghan, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $20,375.60. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging at Hamilton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $49,635. 


The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in Buctouche Harbour, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, August 8, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$16,125. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Pictou, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, The Halifax Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 1, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,690. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Berthierville, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Ltee., 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, August 4, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $30,100. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in St. Maurice River, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, National Dock & Dredging 
Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 31, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $22,500. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in Fraser River (North Arm), 
B.C. Name of contractors, B.C. Bridge & 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 11, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $40,527.50. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging in Saint John Harbour, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Saint John Dry-Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B. 
Date of contract, August 11, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $1,054,000. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Contracts in Class “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Construction of new interior fittings and 
alterations to the Post Office, Windsor, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Wood Specialties, Ltd., 
Alexander, Ont. Date of contract, July 29, 
1930. Amount of contract, $1,300. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Post Orrice DrPpaARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in August, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to ‘the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing» 
of payments to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the .work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 
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Making Metal Dating Stamps and 


Type, Brass Crown Seals, Can- 
cellers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. \. $ 876 46 
Interprovineial Equipment Co., " Ot- 
a wWaevOMe. .'.. ¢ Shay. We wv Bovoo 
Making and Repairing Rubber 
Stamps, Daters, ete. 
Pritchard- ae Nee aie Ot- 
tawa, Outi... Ewes. oes 157 04 
Making up and Supplying Letter 
Carriers’ Uniforms. 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q. 2,325 34 
J. A. Humphrey & Son, Moncton, 
N.B. 343651 78 
St. George “Woolen Mills, Ltd., St. 
George (Beauce).. . , 4,933 58 


Mail Bag Fittings. 


Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, Ont. 2,227 50 
Parmenter & Bulloch rr Ltd., 

Ganonoque, Ont. .. 115 83 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ottawa, 

Ont. on 2 Oe 
ee incisal ‘Equipment ‘Co., “OL 

tawa, Ont. .. 15,764 81 
Hamilton Cotton. Co. Flamilton, 

Ont... © seats: OO 
Bell Thread 6. Hamicon Ont. 1,003 04 

Letter Boxes, ete. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 

tawa (Keys).. 101 00 
Victoria Foundry Co. Cites Ont. 93 43 
Eastern Steel Products Co., Mont- 

feat, .G. : 2,071 50 
Canibsl Brass Co., -Obeaeae ‘Ont. ola to 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


Jee es is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic schedules. [n 
the case of each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 


Toronto. ONTARIO—CERTAIN MoNUMENT 
MANUFACTURERS AND THE GRANITE CurT- 
TERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ‘TORONTO 
BRANCH. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to -May 1, 1932. 


Only union members or those intending to 
join the union immediately will be employed. 
The agreement covers granite cutters, letterers, 
carvers, sand blast and surface machine op- 
erators, sawyers, tool sharpeners, ,polishers, 
composition workers and operators of all other 
machines that may be employed in cutting hard 
stone. 


12973—7 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 an Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Double shifts may be arranged on saws, 
second shifts to work 7 hours and be paid for 
8 hours. 

Overtime: no overtime to be worked except 
in case of emergency, but if overtime is worked, 
it will be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half. Work on holidays, time and one-half. 
Holidays to include Saturdays except in April, 
May, September and October. 

Wages per hour: from May 1, 1930, to May 
1, 1931, $1.10; from May 1, 1931, to May 1, 
1932, $1123, 

If day men are required to transfer to the 
night shift for part of a week, they will be paid 
at the night rate for the whole. week. 

Apprentices at cutting to be limited to one 
for every six journeymen and to serve three 
years. Apprentice polishers and apprentice gang 
sawyers to be limited to one for every three 
journeymen and to serve two years. Tool- 
sharpeners’ apprentices to serve two years with 
one apprentice allowed to every three journey- 
men. 

Wages for apprentices: apprentices at cut- 
ting to be paid $3 per day of 8 hours for first 
six months, $3.50 for next six months, $4 for 
third six months, $4.50 for fourth six months, 
$5 for fifth six months, $6 for last six months. 
Wages for apprentice ‘polishers to be paid at 
the same rate as the last two years for ap- 
prentice granite cutters. Wages for tool- 
sharpeners’ apprentices to be the same as ap- 
prentice polishers. 

A toolsharpener’s gang to consist of from ten 
to fourteen men, but if less or more than this 
nuumber, $1 per man on gang to be paid. 

Provision is made for the use of devices to 
keep down dust. 

In case of any dispute, the matter will be 
referred to an adjusting committee consisting 
of two members of each party. If they fail 
to agree, they shall select a fifth party, the 
decision of this committee to be final and 
binding. No suspension of work will occur 
pending this decision. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Lonpon, Ontar1io—Two Newspaper PUBLISH- 
ERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS 
AND ExuctroryPpers Union, Locau No. 115. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, to December 31, 1931. 

This agreement applies only to stereotypers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for day work and 42 hours per week for 
night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. A bonus of $1 will be 
paid for a call back to work on the opposite 
shift. 

Wages per week: day foreman $41, night 
foreman $40, journeymen $37 per week for 
both day and night work. 


Winnreec, Maniropa.—CerrtaIn Jos PRINTING 
‘OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL T'YPo- 


GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to October 31, 1930. 

All journeymen employees, including foremen 
and proofreaders, must be union members. 

Hours: 44 per week for day work and 42 
per week for night work. If three shifts are 
worked, one will be 8 hours and the other two 
7 hours each and these two will both be con- 
sidered night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 


hours and up to 6 o’clock on Saturdays. After 
these hours, double time to be paid. Nine 


hours to be the maximum overtime to be 
worked in one week, except in case of emer- 
gency. Double time for work on holidays. 

Wages: job compositors, composing machine 
yperators and proofreaders 90 cents per hour 
for day work and $1.04 per hour for night 
work. 

Any union member may be eligible to learn 
to operate on machine, and if so employed will 
be paid the following wages per week: first 
three weeks $15 for day work or $18.75 for 
night work; second three weeks, $17.50 for day 
work or $21.25 for night work; third three 
weeks, $20 for day work or $23.75 for night 
work: fourth three weeks $22.50 for day work 
or $26.25 for night work; fifth three weeks, 
$25 for day work or $28.50 for night work. 
Tf the standard of competency is not obtained 
at the end of the fifth three weeks, the period 
of learning may be extended for two months. 
One apprentice allowed each office and one 
for every five journeymen employed. All male 
copyholders and boys who set or distribute type 
to be considered apprentices. Apprentices to 
serve five years and to take the course in 
printing from the international union. Em- 
ployers and chairmen of offices are to make 
quarterly reports to the local committee on 
apprentices, showing the progress of the ap- 
prentices and that they are instructed in all 
branches of the trade. 

In monotype casting departments, one ap- 
prentice will be allowed for four casting ma- 
chines or less and one additional apprentice 
for the next four machines or fraction thereof. 
During the second or third year of his appren- 
ticeship, the apprentice will take a course at 
the monotype machine company’s school. 


Wages for regular and monotype caster ap- 
prentices: first half of third year, 50 per cent 
of journeymen’s scale, second half 55 per cent, 
first half of fourth year 60 per cent of journey- 
men’s scale, second half 65 per cent, first half 
of fifth year ’70 per cent of journeymen’s scale, 
second half 75 per cent. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to exe- 
cute struck work received from or destined for 
unfair employers or publications. 

No strike, lockout, boycott or any other form 
of concerted action or interference with the 
usual operations of any department is to take 
place. 

A joint standing committee will be appoint- 
ed and maintained and all disputes will be 
referred to it. If unable to agree, the matter 
will be referred to a board of arbitration, con- 
sisting of one member of each party and a 
third chosen by them whose decision shall be 
final and binding. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


RecInA, SASKATCHEWAN —ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES OF REGINA AND THE 


BRICKLAYERS, Masons AND TILESETTERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1930, to January 31, 1931. 

Members of the union cannot work for con- 
tractors or any person who takes work by the 
thousand. All marble and tile work to be 
done by members of the union and all con- 
tractors subletting to sub-contractors who do 
not employ members of this union shall be con- 
sidered unfair to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, except 
beyond five miles from the city when working 
on Saturday afternoons will be optional. On 
out of town work, 9 hours per day may be 
worked. 

Overtime: no overtime except in cases of 
emergency. Work between 5 p.m. and 7 p.m., 
time and one-half; all other overtime and all 
work on Saturday afternoons and _ holidays, 
double time. No work on Labour Day. 

Wages per hour for journeymen bricklayers 
and stonemasons: $1.45. Foremen to be paid 
at least 10 cents per hour extra. 

When three or more men are employed, one 
of them will be foreman. 

On out of town work, transportation and 
travelling time up to 8 hours to be paid. 

Employers will not advertise for nor in any 
way cause to be brought into the local juris- 
diction men belonging to other locals of the 
union, until it is decided necessary at a joint 
committee meeting. 

One apprentice will be allowed any recog- 
nized firm which has been in business for one 
year employing five union members. Not more 
than two apprentices will be allowed to work 
on one job unless 20 or more _ bricklayers 
are employed on it. 

Any dispute will be referred to a committee 
consisting of three members of each party, 
whose decision shall be binding. No strike or 
lockout to occur until the matter in dispute has 
been brought before this committee for settle- 
ment. 
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Reaina, SASKATCHEWAN.—ASSOCIATION OF CoNn- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRIES OF REGINA AND THE 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL AS- 
sociaTION, Locat No. 393. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1930, 
to. May” 31," 1931, 


This agreement is similar to the one prey- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, July, 1927, page 791, with the follow- 
ing exception: 

Wages for journeymen plasterers: $1.40 per 
hour. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—REGINA ASSOCIATION 
oF DomMEsTIC, SANITARY AND HeatING ENGI- 
NEERS AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 
179. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 
1930, to December 31, 1930. The two parties 
will meet in November to negotiate a new 
agreement. 


No union member to be allowed to negotiate 
any individual or private agreement other than 
this agreement. 


Only union members to be employed. In rush 
season if no union members are available, extra 
help may be employed, but they will be under 
union supervision and will be laid off as soou 
as the rush season is over. 

Hours: 8 per day from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with 
one hour for lunch and Saturdays 4 hours from 
8 am. to 12 noon. When a double shift is 
worked, other than the above hours, shift work 
will be paid at time and one-quarter. This 
applies to shift work only where two or more 
crews are engaged on the same work. No work 
will be done on new work on Saturdays from 
January 1 to March 31, but if all journeymen 
are working, a 44-hour week may be adopted 
by mutual consent. Men working out of town 
where’ no local union exists may work ten 
hours at single time on working days. 

Overtime: overtime from 5 p.m. to midnight 
on other days and from noon to midnight on 
Saturdays, time and one-half; all other over- 
time including Sundays and legal holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1.25 per hour. 

Not more than one apprentice at either trade 
for every three journeymen steadily employed 
and in no case will a steamfitter or plumber be 
allowed more than one helper. 

Men working out of town will have their fare 
and board paid and travelling time up to 10 
hours. 

No union member shall be loaned or borrowed 
from one shop to another unless it is agreeable 
to committees of both parties. 

In case of any dispute, the matter will be 
referred to a committee of three members of 
each party who shall have power to settle the 
grievance. No journeyman shall be dismissed 
or withdrawn from a job until such committee 
has met and rendered a decision. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—ELECTRICAL CoNn- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF SASKATOON AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL Workers, Locau No., 248. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, and from year to year until 
notice is given by either party 90 days before 
May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
ioously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1929, page 1053, with the 
following exceptions: 


It is agreed that no member shall work for 
an electrical contractor who is not a party to 
the agreement while there is a shortage of 
satisfactory union journeymen to supply the 
contractors who are parties to this agreement. 


All work done after noon on Saturdays wilt 
be paid at time and one-half, except in ease 
where concrete is being poured, in which case 
only the minimum rate will be paid. 

Wages for apprentices: first six months $6 
per week, second six months 25 cents per 
hour, second year 40 cents per hour, third 
year 60 cents, fourth year 70 cents. 

Wages for journeymen electricians remain 
at $1 per hour. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—Master PLUMB- 
ERS OF SASKATOON AND THE UNITED Asso- 
CIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STHAMFITTERS, 
Locat No. 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to May 31, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after until notice is given by either party three 
months before May 31 of any year. When such 
notice is given, the joint committee will con- 
vene within 30 days and come to a decision. 

Only union members or men eligible and 
willing to become members will be employed 
and union members will not work for anyone 
but a registered master plumber. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. On out of town work where no local 
union exists, ten hours per day may be worked 
at single time. 

Overtime: overtime up to midnight includ- 
ing Saturday afternoons. time and one-half; all 
other overtime and work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: from June 1, 1929, to May 
31, 1930, $1.25; from June 1, 1930, to May 31, 
1931, $1.30. 

One apprentice may be employed for each 
five journeymen employed. 

For out of town work, fare and expenses to 
be paid and travelling time up to 12 hours in 
the day. 

Any dispute will be referred to a committee 
consisting of three journeymen and three em- 
plovers, said committee to meet within 48 hours 
and have power to settle such grievance and 
no journeymen will be dismissed or withdrawn 
from the job until this comomittee has met 
and rendered a decision. 
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CaLcary, ALBERTA—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 


yHE BrorHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LocaL No. 
583. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1930, 
to March 31, 1931. Sixty days’ notice to be 
given prior to expiration date of any desired 
change. 

Employers are not to discriminate against 
union members. The union may appoint shop 
stewards who will not be discriminated against 
by employers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
all other overtime and work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. In case of a night shift, 
men will receive 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ 
work. 

Wages for journeymen painters: 95 cents per 
hour. Foremen to be paid 5 cents per hour 
extra. 

One apprentice allowed to every four jour- 
neymen. Apprentices must be under 21 years 
when starting and will serve three years. The 
employer kas the option of extending this term 
one year if he considers it necessary. 

Men employed by any firm as maintenance 
men must not work on any contract work. 

For work out of the city, fare, travelling 
time during working hours and an extra living 
expense allowance of 50 cents per day will be 
paid by the employer. 

A standing committee consisting of three mem- 
bers of each party will be formed to settle all 
grievances and all matters connected with the 
betterment of the industry. 


Caucary, ALBERTA—THE CALGARY ASSOCIATION 
oF SANITARY AND HkEATING ENGINEERS AND 


THs UNiTeED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS . 


AND STEAMFITTERS, Locau No. 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party by 
February 28, 1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LAaBour 
GAZETTE, September, 1928, page 1014, with the 
following exceptions: 

Hours: The hours remain the same as be- 
fore (44 hours per week) until December 31, 
1930, but from January 1, 1931, to June 30, 
1931, a five-day week will prevail, except that 
work will be permitted in case of emergency 
work, for which a permit must be secured from 
the business agent of the union. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam 
fitters: from May 1, 1930, to December 31, 
1930, $1.20 per hour; from January 1, 1931, to 
April 30, 1931, $1.25 per hour. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—THE GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE EDMONTON 
Buitpers EXCHANGE AND THE BricK-~ 
LAYERS, Masons, Marste Masons, Tite 
Layers, TERRAZZO AND Mosaic WoRKERS 
INTERNATIONAL Union, No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931. A new agreement will be 
negotiated by a joint meeting of the parties 
in February, 1931. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When consecutive shifts are worked, 73 
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hours shall constitute a day’s work. On coun- 
try work, 9 hours per day may be worked with 
work on Saturday afternoons optional. 

Overtime: overtime up to 9 p.m., time and 
one-half; after 9 p.m. and all work on Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and holidays, double 
time. 


Wages for journeymen: bricklayers and 
masons $1.45 per hour; marble masons, tile 
layers and mosaic workers $1.35; terrazzo 


workers, $1 per hour. Foremen to receive at 
least 10 cents per hour extra. 

For work out of the city, transportation and 
travelling time to be paid and 15 cents per hour 
extra to cover expenses. 

If any dispute arises, a committee consisting 
of three members of each party will be ap- 
pointed to settle it, the decision of this com- 
mittee to be binding. No strike or lockout to 
occur until the matter has been brought before 
this committee. 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA—Iwo EMPLOYERS AND 
THE Woop, Wire AND Merat LatHERs’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locau No. 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1930, 
to May 31, 1931. 

No solicitor will work alone on a job unless 
all journeymen are working. No solicitor will 
work for another solicitor. 

The price of lathing to No. 1 lath $4.50 per 
thousand, No. 2 lath $5 per thousand. All 
churches, theatres, patchwork outside of houses 
to be day work and be paid at $1 per hour. 

Overtime and Saturday afternoons, time and 
one-half. 

For work out of the city, fare to be paid 
both ways. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—MASTERS’ SHEET METAL 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SHeet Metan Workers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 371. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party three 
months before April 30, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 1161, with 
the following exceptions: 

Apprentices who have served three years at 
the trade are called advanced apprentices in- 
stead of improvers. : 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
from May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, $1.123 
per hour; from May 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, 
$1.15 per hour. 


Vancouver, B.C—VANcOUVER FLOORLAYING 
CoNTRACTORS AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL 
No. 1875 (FLooRLAYErRs). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1980, 
to April 30, 1931. If a change is desired 60 
days’ notice must be given by either party. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, October, 1929, page 1162, with the 
following exception: 

Where there are more than two consecutive 
shifts, extra shifts shall receive eight hours’ 
pay for seven hours’ work. Where only two 
consecutive shifts are worked, or shifts are 
broken, the usual overtime rates will be paid. 
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Victorra, B.C—Cerrtarin EtectricaAL CoNntTRAC- 
TORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or ExectricaL Workers, Locat No. 230. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
until either party gives 120 days’ notice of 
change. If either party violates the agree- 
ment, it may be cancelled without notice, if 
the matter in dispute cannot be settled by 
arbitration. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and sunimarized in the LABOUR 
GazeTTE, April, 1929, page 454, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

The second paragraph in the quotation from 
the agreement as given in that summary has 
been altered to read as follows: “That this 
agreement nor any agreement will be entered 
into by Local 230 by any person, firm or cor- 
poration who has not been regularly carrying 
on an electrical business within the jurisdiction 
of Local 230 as a licensed electrical contractor.” 

The standard rate of pay for journeymen to 
be $1 per hour from date of signing of this 
agreement until July 1, 1930, at which time 
the rate of pay shall be $1.10 per hour on a 
basis of a 40-hour week, provided however 
that such increase shall not apply to contracts 
already accepted or under construction. It shall 
be permissible for the contractors to employ 
a percentage of their men on necessary work 
on Saturday morning at the regular rate of 
pay, $1.10 per hour. 

Wages for maintenance men: $180 per month. 

Wages for apprentices: first six months 25 
cents per hour, next three months, 30 cents per 
hour, last three months of first year 35 cents 
per hour, second year 40 cents, third year, 
50 cents, fourth year and thereafter until they 
qualify as journeymen 624 cents per hour. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen shall 
never exceed one apprentice to one journeyman. 

In the event of a strike of other building 
trades, electrical workers will not cease work 
until notified by the business agent of the union. 


Vicrorta, B.C_—Master Painters oF VICTORIA 
AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECcoR- 
ATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 1119. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 5-day week. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
midnight; double time from midnight to 8 a.m. 
Time and one-half on Saturdays from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.; double time from 5 p.m. Saturdays 
till 8 am. Mondays. Double time for all work 
on Sundays and four holidays. No work on 
Labour Day. 

Wages for journeymen painters and paper- 
hangers: 85 cents per hour. 

For country work, extra fare to be paid by 
employer, and if unable to return home each 
night, full board and room will also be paid. 

No employer or workman will use intimida- 
tion or abuse in the exploitation of journeymen 
or apprentices in the development of competi- 
tion or racing. 

A standing committee consisting of three 
members of each party will be formed for the 
purpose of settling all grievances and taking up 
matters connected with the betterment of the 
trade. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MontreaL, Quesec—THE Harsour ComMMIs- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPEND- 
ENT ASSOCIATION OF HarsBouR EMPLOYEES 
OF THE Port oF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, for employees of the grain 
elevator system, construction forces, machine 
shop and shipyard, harbour yard shops, elec- 
trical department and cold storage plant, and 
to the close of the navigation season of 1930 
for the other employees. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 
1927, page 1004, as amended and noted in the 
Laspourn GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 807, with 
the following further changes: 

Grain Elevator System: Elevators 1, 2, 3 and 
“B”: car dumper foreman, No. 3 Elevator 65 
cents per hour, travelling grain loader operator 
60 cents per hour. 

Harbour Yard Shop and Guard Pier: fore- 
man of metal trades omitted, plumber and 
steamfitter 63 cents per hour, air compressor 
operator 58 cents, sawmill engineer and derrick 
engineer both of guard pier 58 cents per hour, 
burner 55 cents per hour. 

Locomotive Shop: air brake inspector (doing 
own work) 71 cents per hour, 

Construction and Maintenance Forces: crane 
foreman, locomotive foreman, omitted; crane 
engineer, locomotive engineer 70 cents per hour, 
pavers and cement finishers 64 cents, shed 
mechanic 62 cents, pile driver engineer 58 cents, 
painter 53 cents, life saving equipment patrol- 
man 50 cents, crane fireman and locomotive 
fireman 47 cents, water boy 20 cents, carpenter 
gang leaders on wharf repairs 69 cents. 

Dredge Crews: craneman 65 cents per hour. 

SS. Sir Hugh Allan: captain $184 per month, 
chief engineer $180, second engineer $155, mate 
$134, boatswain $79, oiler and wheelsman $68, 
fireman $64, deckhand $52. 

Tug Crews: captain $139 per month ($158 on 
one tug), engineer $132, fireman $63, deckhand 
$51, cook $44 ($55 on one tug). 

Drilling and Blasting Boat: blacksmith 68 
cents per hour. 

Harbour Yard Shop, Locomotive Shop and 
Guard Pier Employees: Shop employees work- 
ing outside will work under the same conditions 
and hours as the regular outside forces. 

Construction and Maintenance Forces: Fire- 
man on locomotive cranes and works locomo- 
tives when watching on Sundays and holidays 
will be paid at fireman’s rate, viz., 47 cents 
per hour. When a gang is called out on such 
days for repair work and the fireman forms 
one of the gang, he is to be paid time and a 
half at regular rate. 

Derricks and Dredges: Hourly paid firemen 
when watching on Sundays and holidays will 
be paid at fireman’s rate, viz., 47 cents per 
hour. When a gang is called out on such days 
for repair work and the fireman forms one of 
the gang, he is to be paid time and a half at 
regular rate. 

General Conditions: When master mechanics, 
pay roll, shops, electrical linemen, electricians, 
locomotive crane operators and plumbers are 
called out and report for work between 9 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. on week days, they will be paid 
a minimum of five hours straight time. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1930 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
was again toward lower levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a lst 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.65 at the begin- 
ning of August, as compared with $10.91 for 
July; $11.63 for August, 1929; $11.08 for 
August, 1928; $10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 
for August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; 
$10.19 for August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 
1923; $1044 for August, 1922; $11.44 for 
August, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 for August, 
1914. Of the twenty-nine items of foods 
twenty-one were lower, the most important 
declines occurring in the prices of potatoes, 
beef, veal, mutton, bacon, lard, milk, butter, 
bread, flour, prunes and sugar. The prices of 
fresh and salt pork and of eggs were slightly 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.01 at the beginning of August, as compared 
with $21.26 for July; $21.90 for August, 1929; 
$21.31 for August, 1928; $21.11 for August, 
1927; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 for 
August, 1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 
for August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; 
$21.98 for August, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $21.20 for August, 1918; and 
$14.41 for August, 1914.. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again consider- 
ably lower at 84:1 for August, as compared 
with 85-8 for July; 98:1 for August, 1929; 
95-4 for August, 1928; 102-1 for August, 1927; 
and 98-6 for August, 1926. One hundred and 
six prices quotations were lower, forty were 
higher and three hundred and fifty-six were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups declined, while one showed a fractional 
increase. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
because of lower prices for barley, flax. wheat, 
flour, rubber and raw sugar which more than 
offset advances in the prices of corn, rye, bran 
and shorts; the Animals and their Products 
eroup, due mainly to lower prices for steers, 


lambs, canned salmon and beef hides, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
butter and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of lower prices 
for cotton, worsted cloth yarns and wool; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of decreased prices for certain lines of 
lumber; the Iron and its Products group, 
mainly because of lower quotations for scrap 
cast iron and steel tank plates; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of aluminium, 
electrolytic copper and copper wire bars, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of 
silver, lead and antimony; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due mainly to 
price reductions for nitric acid, copper sul- 
phate and shellac. The Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group was slightly 
higher. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former mainly because of re- 
duced quotations for flour, potatoes, coffee, 
bakery products, woollen cloth and yarn. The 
decline in producers’ goods was due to de- 
creases in the prices of building and construc- 
tion materials and for materials for the textile 
and clothing industries, for the furs and 
leather goods industries, for the metal working 
industries, for the meat packing industries and 
for milling and other industries. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw. 
and partly manufactured goods were substan- 
tially lower, because of declines in the prices 
of wheat, flax, barley, raw rubber, raw cotton, 
raw sugar, steers, lambs, raw wool, spruce, 
coffee and tin, which more than offset in- 
creased prices for raw silk, eggs, milk, silver, 
lead and antimony. Fully and chiefly manu- 
factured goods also showed ‘a shght decrease, 
due mainly to lower quotations for copper 
wire bars, nitric acid, flour, worsted cloth 
yarns and canned salmon, which more than 
offset increased prices for butter and cheese. 
Domestic farm products, articles of: marine 
origin, articles ef forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICKS 


The table of retail prices and rentals. shows 
the prices at the beginning of August, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 


(Continued on page 1102) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHT 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN GRNADA”’ ANDES ee 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 






Mes Quan-| (f) (f) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.) Aug.} Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 
Commodities | tity |1900) 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 


| me | ee | ees | |] ff | | — | —————— | ——_— | — 









































Cs eGs er, c c Cc. c c Cc. c (O38 c c ec c Cc. ce c 

beef, sirloin. ...| 2lbs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-8) 78-6] 83-0] 67-4) 63-4) 60-0) 59-0) 59-4) 61-6 64:8] 71-6] 76-8) 75-0) 73-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-4] 57-2] 53-4) 37-8} 34-6] 32-0) 30-8) 31-6 33-6] 35-8] 42-6] 48-0] 46-8) 45-0 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ |10-0| 11-3] 12-8] 15-7| 17-6] 28-3] 28-2) 21-0} 18-7) 18-0) 17-8) 18-4) 19-3 20-2) 22-6} 24-6) 23-9} 23-2 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ |11-8| 12-2] 16-8} 19-1) 21-3) 37-4] 36-9] 28-9} 28-1) 28-0) 28-2) 29-3] 30-3 29-8} 29-9] 32-1} 30-8} 30-1 
Pork* leg 9 a8 1 “ {12-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-9] 37-9| 41-6] 33-2] 32-0] 26-6] 24-3} 28-7] 32-2] 28-0] 28-8} 32-6] 30-1) 30-3 
A ie Nig BE 2 191-8] 95-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-2] 70-21 74-2] 60-4] 54-4] 50-0] 45-2] 51-6] 57-4] 52-6) 53-2] 56-4] 53-8] 54-6 
acon, break- 

fast... oe. 1 “ |15-4| 17-8] 24-5} 24-71 25-7| 51-2] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7] 39-2] 32-1] 40-2] 45-4] 38-5] 39-0) 41-0) 40-4) 40-1 
Lard, pure...... 2 « 196-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4| 37-6| 73-6] 76-0] 45-2| 44-4] 44-2] 42-0] 48-6] 50-0} 43-0] 44-4) 44-0) 42-6] 42-0 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0| 33-3| 33-7| 29-5] 53-6] 64-5| 42-4] 35-0] 32-4) 34-8] 40-8] 39-0] 40-3] 42-4] 39-4) 36-2) 37-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ 90-2] 93-4| 28-4] 28-1] 24-3] 51-0] 56-3] 39-7] 32-8] 28-6] 31-0] 37-1] 34-7] 36-7| 37-6} 34-8) 82-7) 33-3 
Malka. ob Fae 6qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 52-2] 72-0] 88-2] 79-2] 69-0) 68-4) 70-8) 69-0 67-8| 69-6| 70-2} 72-0] 72-0] 71-4 
ae dairy...| 21bs.|44-2| 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 53-0} 93-4/121-8] 74-8] 71-4) 69-0] 70-0| 74-2) 73-6 74-8] 79-4| 80-4] 65-8) 64-2 

utter, cream- 

ODYA . . deo. ceete “« 195.51 97-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3] 39-3] 40-1] 42-7] 41-0] 42-1] 44-6] 44-9] 36-3) 35-5 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5) 20-5) 21-4] 33-4] 40-8) 35-9| 30-1 §30-3|§28-6|§31-2/§31-3|§30-9|§33-0}§33-1)§31-6)§31-4 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ 114-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1| 19-7] 30-8} 38-9] 31-7| 26-7/§30-3|§28-6/§31-2]§31-3|§30-9/§33-0)§33-1 §31-6/§31-4 
Bread..... te state 3 15 “ 155-5| 58-5! 66-0] 61-5] 64-5/117-0/145-5|121-5/105 -0|100-5/103-5]117-0|114-0)117-0/115-5/117-0 114-0]112-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 37-0} 67-0| 84-0) 64-0} 49-0)$44-0 §46-01§57-0/§54 -01§54-0]§52-0| $53 -0|§48-0)8$47-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ |18-0) 19-5 91-0) 22-0! 24-0] 40-0| 44-5! 30-5| 28-0] 27-5] 27-5) 30-5} 29-0] 31-5) 31-5} 32-0) 31-C| 31-0 
eo ie cae 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 23-8] 34-0] 19-2] 18-8/§20-6]§21-2)§21-6)§21-8/§21-4)§21-2 §20-6|§20-2)§20-4 

eans, hand- 

Pee ag ee tes « | 9.61 9-4] 10-8] 12-4| 12-2] 33-6] 24-4| 17-0] 17-8] 17-8] 16-8} 16-8] 16-0] 16-2} 18-2) 23-8 19-0] 18-8 
pples, evapor- 

HO 6. Mkts « | 9.9] 7-7! 11-5] 12-0] 13-5] 23-3] 29-5] 20-7] 24-6] 19-7] 20-1] 20-7] 20-1] 19-3} 21-6] 21-4 20-7] 20:6 
erg hs Rete si 1 “ 111-5} 9-6! 9-9] 11-9] 12-9] 18-1] 27-9| 17-9] 19-9] 18-5] 16-0] 15-6) 15-9] 14-9]. 18-6) 13-9 15-9] 15-6 

ugar, granula 

ts CR Oe 4 “ 191-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 24-4] 44-8]100-0| 40-0] 35-6] 49-2] 40-4] 33-2] 31-6} 32-8) 31-6) 28-4 26-8] 26-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ |10-0) 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 11-6] 20-6] 46-8) 19-0} 16-6 93-61 19-2] 15-8} 15-0] 15-8} 15-0] 13-6} 12-8} 12-8 
Tea, black....: 2 « | 8-2} 8-3] 8-71 8-9] 9-3) 15-2} 16-5] 13-7] 14-1/§16-7/$18-0 §17-8]§18-0|§17-9|§17-8]§17-6)§15-0}§14-7 
Tea, green...... a“ | 8.7] 8-7) Q-1] 9-3) 9-4] 14-5] 17-0] 15-4} 15-5)$16-7/§18-0 §17-8]§18-0|§17-9|$17-8/§17-6|$15-0/§14-7 
Coftee . 4. Bee 1 « | 8.6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 11-3] 15-6] 13-7] 13-4] 13-8] 13-9] 15-2 15-3} 15-3). 15-1] 15-1) 14-2) 14-1 
Potatoes........ 4 bagl24-1| 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 50-3] 89-7/126-9| 59-3} 58-3) 86-8 74-5| 70-1] 91-4| 80-1] 63-5) 94-4] 87-2| 72-7 
Vinegar......... Weat.) -7 7 “7 § 8 -9} 1-3} 1-0) 1-0 Ol) 101-2 1-OF 120) . dO]. 1-0) Oph 8-6 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5.48| 5-96| 6-95| 7-34] 7-68/13-41/16-42/11-44/10- 44/10 -53/10-19/10-84)11-10)10-93/11-08 11-63)10-91)10-65 

Cy | -C: Cc. Cc. C. C: Cc. Cc! iC) Cr Cc. c. Cc. Cs Cc. C. ei C. 
Starch, laundry| 3 Ib.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 4-7) 5-0} 4-4) 4-0) 4-0 4-1) 4-9) 4-2). 4D). 4-1) 40d 4s dp odd 

















55-01 53-41 74-91110-0/109-1/107-9/108-8]/104-3/103 -5|105-5}101-2/101-0)100-2)100-0 99-9 


















































Coal anthracite|}is ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1 
Coal bitumin- 

OUSs 65k OM. « « |31.4| 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-6] 59-6] 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5] 65-9] 63-3 63-4| 63-4] 62-7] 62-6] 62-8} 62-7 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.|32-5] 35-3) 38-8 42-5| 42-5| 70-7| 82-0] 85-0] 77-3} 80-0] 78-1) 76-1] 75-3) 75-5 75-5| 76-6) 76-4| 76-2 
Wood, soft. .... « « 199.6] 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-3] 51-9] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5) 59-6) 57-3 55-7| 55-4| 56-2) 55-7] 54-9] 54-2) 54-1 
Coalioil Aye: 1 gal.|24-0] 24-5| 24-4} 23-7| 23-8] 28-0 38-3] 32-7| 31-1} 30-4] 30-9] 30-3] 31-1} 31-2) 31-0} 31-1 30-8} 30-9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and fight*|...... 1-59] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-89] 2-85] 3-76) 3-64] 3-44) 3-49] 3-37 3-29] 3-31] 3-28] 3-26] 3-25/3-242| 3-24 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
mene... (4. 40 1 mo. |2:37| 2-89} 4-05] 4-75| 4-81] 4-89] 6-37 6-86| 6-96) 6-97] 6-97] 6-88] 6-87| 6-86] 6-93) 6-98 7-074| 7-07 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
+1otals! 2 ik Le 9-37/10-50/12-79|14- 02/14. 41/21 - 29/26 - 60/21 -98|20-88)21-03/20-57 24-5121 -32/21-11/21-31/21-90/ 21-26) 21-01 
i] t 











Cee ee ene ee eee ene ice eee cee MEOMTMUELEL GOR 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 














bie ee tb ei 1) on a Sg Se 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61| 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/13-75/16-97|11-50/10-41|10-88]10-34)10-89)11-06 10-59}10-98)11-15}10-98)11-06 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81| 5-26| 5-81| 6-34} 6-83/12-08/15-38)10-37| 9-32] 9-34) 9-11 9-79|10-02| 9-75] 9-73}10-19/10-15|10-16 
New Brunswick......| 5°38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-59/13-32/16-25)11-35)10-33|10-65 10-38]10-39]11-20/10-83|10-93}10-94|10-97|10-75 
QUBDEC Hp siageaia sie ‘sshs 5-15| 5-64| 5-33] 6-87| 7-19|12-50/15-54|11-16/10-00}10-01) 9-49}10-27/10-32 10-13}10-20)10-52}10-02| 9-97 
Ontanion? Boar ..5 bs 5-01| 5-60] 6-50| 7-20] 7-54|13-50/16-44/11-40/10-41/10-63)10-24)10-71/11-20 10-99}11-13}11-67|10-81|10-53 
Manitoba at. 4.4 tei 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 7-76|13-01/17-24|11-37|10-27|10-18| 9-71)10-48/10-39 10-43]10-95/11-53|10-64/10-38 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92! 7-86) 8-25} 8-00/12-63|16-75/11-29| 9-96)10-28| 9-86)10-91/11-30 11-12/11-32/12-09)11-07/10-76 
A lbenta 2 2 2Rae.t ee 6-02| 6-50! 8-00} 8-33| 7-83/13-84/16-31/11-21/10-26) 9-98)10-14/11-16 10-96]10-96}11-13]12-12)11-20)10-74 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 9-14]14-17/17-09)12-32)11-63}11-30 11-18]12-22]11-90/12-00/12-14}12-93)12-26/11-71 
































> Be a ee ee ne 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon . 
LOCALITY foo] = E oe es - : iy c ds 
8 18 |we| & Ve nk Bf Se ek Te Be Paes wa | oh 
ao | ®s|)a¢g Ba} Ma] Gos a Sis | 83.3 a:5.6 ad ag 
5/85 |felaelee| a2 | $2 | 22 | Eee |aes| ae | a 
Tea) Ga Ot eee Sea ma | 2A, ® & SiS 5 om | (2 ao La aR 
Brivtewadieny dea. Wen > = fy a a 5 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 86:6 | 31-4 | 29-1 | 22-5 | 18-1 20°2 30-1 30-3 27°38 40-1 44-5 61-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 38-7 | 33-8 | 30-2 | 25-1 | 20-7 20-6 26-5 31-2 26-9 40-0 43-6 60-3 
l—Sydney.......id.c0.066 42 35-7 | 83-8 | 27-5 | 24-5 16:6 27-5 34-6 28 40-4 44.7 63-1 
2—New Glasgow ......... 35 33-3 | 27 23-3 | 17-8 20 25 30 25-3 40 41-5 57-1 
3—Ambherst?. .o.05. ce ete es 34-5) 881-9 1027-54] 23:2 | 17-4 21-7 25 31-7 28-6 41-4 45-6 60 
AH alifax.ii.. ibe dism slats eivveit 42 33 32-6 | 23-6 | 21 19-6 30 29-5 26 37°6 42-2 61-4 
5—Windsor.............06. — — — — — — — — — a — — 
6 Liirosine 35s teas 40 35 30 28 23 25 25 30 26-8 40-5 44-2 60 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 33 30 28 21-5 | 17-5 16°5 —_ 30 25 38 45 57°5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 38-0 | 30-8 | 29-0 | 21-7 | 18-5 20°3 27°79 30-0 26-0 39-8 44-6 61-4 
S—Monttoni i)... dihssaoled 80°D | Sia 24 19 16:5 24-5 30 31:5 27-3 42-8 45 61 
O-—StiJohmtuin shoe ik teh 38-3 | 28-3 | 29-3 | 21 19 20 27-5 28-3 26-2 (04) 42 62-5 
10—Fredericton............ 41-3 | 33-3 | 33-3 | 23-7 | 19-8 16:5 23-3 30 25-6 40-2 45-5 61 
1—Bathurstie.i. Mop ee 6 30 29-5 | 23-2 | 18-7 20 30 30 25 38-7 46 61-2 
Quebec (average)............ 32-3 | 29-8 | 28-3 | 20-7 | 15-3 18-4 28-1 26-6 25-3 38-4 41-2 61-0 
PH QUCDOC. LAE L255 tie cleieiele 33°3 | 30-8 | 23-9 | 21-6 | 16-2 21-3 28-2 25-9 27-3 36 40-6 58-7 
183—Three Rivers........... 31-2 | 29-5 | 30-7 | 20 14-7 16-7 25 25-7 26:3 — 45 63-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 40 35 31-5 | 24-7 | 19-7 iD liey 28 28 25 44.3 45 68 
15—Sorel. nhs ek ve ves eels 29-3 | 27-3 | 30 18 12 17 27:5 24-5 24-7 38 40 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 24-6 | 25 QS ducaids <1 16-5 25 25 25 oW 40-4 59-2 
17——St. JONN Sale cies ceo 35 35 30 25 18 23 25 30 22-5 40 40 55 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 25 23-7 | 22-3 | 19-3 | 14-3 22 31 20-7 24-6 39 41-5 58-3 
19—Montreal) . 20.86:) 03 helevets 39-1 | 31-8 | 32-5 | 19-1 | 15-2 13 32-7 29-4 26-2 36-4 39-9 63-8 
AQ STA UL Yvan yaks acccecsteeiete siete 33-3 | 29-7 | 30-2 | 21-3 | 14-1 14 30-5 30 26-4 36-3 38-5 62-5 
Ontario (average)............ 37-5 | 32-0 | 29-6 | 23-3 | 18-7 24-8 30-0 31-0 27-6 37-8 42-1 61-1 
21—Ottawas? cbchece eid 36-1 | 31-4 | 29-9 | 22-7 | 16-7 21:3 28-8 29-1 27-5 38-1 41-5 63-3 
22—Brockville............- 41-2 | 35 32 22-5 | 17-7 22 — 31-7 27 42-2 45-6 61-7 
23—Kingston........cceeees 36-9 | 29-5 | 28-3 | 23-0 | 16-3 18-8 27-9 29-2 26-2 34-3 38-8 58-2 
24—Belleville.............. 31-7 | 26-7 | 29 20-5 | 16 23 31 30-7 25 41-3 45-9 64 
25—Peterborough.......... 38-2 | 32-6 | 32-1 | 22-4 | 18-6 25 31 30-6 28-4 38-6 43-2 62-3 
26—Oshawa....s.2scccceses 38 33-6 | 27-6 | 22-4 | 21-3 28-3 34 30-8 27-3 39-9 45 60 
27 — Orillia sass iota wives ---| 35-5 | 30-7 | 29-9 | 22-5 | 18-4 24-2 27-5 30-7 27-5 36 39-5 60 
28—Toronto........ecccece: 39-6 | 32-8 | 31-1 | 22-8 | 20-8 26-2 32-6 31-7 31-5 39-2 46 61-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 42-7 | 33°3 | 32-3 | 26 18-3 26:7 25 31:5 30 39-9 42-4 61-2 
30—St. Catharines..........] 33-8 | 28-6 | 27-2 | 20-8 | 14-9 22-6 25 29-6 25 35°7 39-2 58-5 
3i—Hamiiltons) 5 ies. tee ds 39 33-5 | 32-1 | 23-8 | 20-4 26°6 29°3 30 —_ 36-1 40-1 60-9 
82—Brantford...........0.: 37-2 | 32-2 | 28-8 | 24-9 | 19-3 24-6 29-8 30-5 28-8 37:3 41-2 61-9 
Bo Gale osnGis eee ion eues 37-7 | 34-0 | 27-5. | 22-5 | 19-7 25 30 32-3 —_ 39-2 42-4 60-6 
84—Guelphie) ous eiide elk 35-8 | 31-0 | 28-2 | 22-5 | 21-8 26-9 26°7 28+1 27-5 35-5 40-4 60:5 
85—Kitchener..........000. 35:2) | 31-3 | 26-2 | 21-6 | 18-2 25-1 os 29-2 25 33°5 37-6 60-2 
36—Woodstock..........00. 38-7 | 30-1 | 28-8 | 24-2 | 17-9 25 30-7 32-7 25 35 39 58-6 
37—BStratiord...: 0 ....cs eos 36-7 | 31-7 | 25-7 | 21-2 | 19-8 23-3 31-7 28-0 22-5 35-9 39-7 61-6 
88—London.........seceee 36-7 | 32 30-2 | 23-5 | 18-3 23-9 31-2 30-7 27 37-8 41-8 59-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 37-1 | 32-4 | 28-7 | 22-0 | 19-1 24-6 26-0 30-7 30-0 37-5 40-4 62-0 
40—Chatham..........000. 35-0 | 30-6 | 27-4 | 23-9 | 15-8 24-2 28-8 30-1 27:1 35-6 42-5 61-5 
Al==Windsorecens tease ode cd 35-6 | 29-1 | 27-4 | 22-9 | 18-2 25 30 29-8 26:3 35-5 40-8 60-3 
AZ — Sarnia ance sheleisieia as 36-7 | 31 30-7 1125 20 26-7 30 32°3 28-6 36-6 42-5 63-8 
43—Owen Sound 35 30-0 | 27-7 | 22-7 | 18-5 26-0 25-0 28-3 25-0 39-2 41-7 60-0 
44—North Bay 45 38 So-oNles 15 23-5 25 28 27-7 38-2 42-7 59 
45—Sudbury.8. i oc ooo cen 40-0 | 35-2 | 31-6 | 25-0 | 20-7 27-3 35 35-3 29-1 38-0 42-1 60-7 
46—Cobalt..........ccceee 37-0 | 33-5 | 33-3 | 27-3 | 19-9 25-0 —_— 36 29 38-5 43-6 63-7 
47—Timmins............... 37-5 | 31-0 | 31-5 | 24-0 | 20 27-5 3D 35 28 39-4 42-5 59 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 40 35 29 24-2 | 17-2 26:8 29 31 29-3 39°5 42-9 61-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 37-7 | 32-5 | 30 25:3 | 21 25°7 35 32°3 30-9 39-9 46-7 64-2 
50—Fort William........... 36-3 | 30-3 | 26-8 | 23-7 | 19-7 24-0 32-7 32-8 30-3 41 44-3 62-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 34-3 | 28-5 | 27-6 | 19-8 | 16-3 21-5 28-7 28-4 26-4 41-0 47-2 69-3 
51—Winnipeg............... 35-5 | 29-7 | 28-2 | 19-0 | 17-2 20-2 27-4 28-7 27-7 41-5 47-2 60-6 
52—Brandon............e0. 33-1 | 27-3 | 27-0 | 20-5 | 15-3 22-7 30-0 28-0 25 40-4 47-1 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 34-8 | 29-8 | 26-7 | 20-2 | 15-5 22-4 29-2 26-5 25-3 42-4 46-8 63-2 
§8—Regina.... 08... ces ecces 33-9 | 28-3 | 25-1 | 18-8 | 16 22 30-3 25-1 23-3 40-8 47-7 67-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 35 30 25 20 15 25 30 25 25 40 40 58-3 
55—Saskatoon.......eeeeee> 33-3 | 28-8 | 27-4 | 20-3 | 15-5 19-0 30:2 27-2 26-2 42-7 49-] 59-4 
56—Moose Jaw.........006- 37 32-2 | 29-2 | 21-8 | 15-4 23-5 26-2 28-6 27-5 45-9 50-5 68-1 
Alberta (average)............ 33-5 | 26-8 | 25-7 | 19-9 | 16-7 22°4 30-2 29-2 27-1 43-5 48-6 59-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30:5 | 25-0 | 27-0 | 19-0 | 18-7 21-7 29-3 27-0 26-2 44-8 48-7 59-6 
58—Drumbheller............ 35-0 | 22-0 | 25 Hage 18 25 35 35 30 —_ — — 
59—Edmonton............. 33-9 | 29-3 | 29-1 | 20-9 | 15-1 21:5 28-2 29-1 28-1 41-4 47-9 57-2 
60—Calgary............. «ee] 34°3 | 29-1 | 24-6 | 18-7 | 16-7 22-4 28°1 28-3 24-8 44-3 49-3 60-4 
61—Lethbridge.............] 33-7 | 28-7 | 23-0 | 19-0 | 15-0 21-5 30-5 26:5 26-5 43-5 48-3 59-2 
British Columbia (average).| 40-4 | 34-4 | 31-5 | 23-9 | 20-9 28-2 37-0 35-2 31-0 48-2 53-5 63-8 
62--HermiGs ick cccste ce eeees 38:3 | 35-3 | 32-7 | 25-0 | 19-3 28-3 35-0 35-0 30-0 47-0 52-5 61-0 
68—Nelson, ....0.00000 0000. 45 35 35 25 — — 40 40 27-5 47-5 53 61 
64—Lrail aie. fess. elec 41-7 | 35 34 26-5 | 22-5 32-7 41-7 39-3 32-5 53-7 60 66-7 
65—New Westminster 38-2 | 33-6 | 27 21-7 | 19-7 25-2 33 32 32-5 46 51-6 66-1 
66— Vancouver 38-5 | 32-3 | 28-9 | 20-6 | 20-8 26°3 34-9 32°6 27-5 45-8 50-5 65-5 
67—Victoria .| 40-2 | 33-4 | 30-3 | 22-1 | 19-0 26-2 33-9 31:0 28-5 48-9 51-8 62-8 
68— Nanaimo 40-6 | 34-2 | 32-8 | 26-3 | 26-0 32°7 392 35-0 35-0 49-1 54-5 64-4 
69—Prince Rupert 40-7 | 36 31 23-8 | 19 26 38-3 36-7 34°3 47-4 54-2 63 
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a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1930 


Fish 





o] 


Cod steak 
fresh and 


and frozen, 


Halibut, fresh 
per lb. 


frozen, per Ib. 


Whitefish, 
fresh and 


Salt herrings, 
per lb. 


Salt herrings, 
per doz 


Salt cod, 
boneless, 
per lb. 


Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 


(kind most 
sold). 
per lb. tin 


Canned salmon 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per Ib. 
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25 
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lel-lberlel biel blelales 
oa 


Eggs 

[vo] 

ae [eu 

os Hg 

as ee non 
gl |e7 gs 
w 140 by 

SES (ozes 

cy Oo 

cents cents 
37:3 33-3 
41-4 37-5 
45-7 38-7 
40-5 36-5 
36:3 33 
43-6 40-6 
40 — 

- 42-9 38°8 
31-3 26-8 
38-1 33°5 
40-8 35 
40-1 32 
40-8 — 
30:7 — 
38-1 34-4 
37°8 33°7 
40 36-4 
37°8 34-4 
36-2 35 
35:7 3-2 
39-2 — 
35:3 33-3 
43-9 36-2 
36-8 33 
37-3 34-1 
41-9 35-9 
35 34-5 
37-2 33:1 
33-1 29+1 
34-5 31-4 
38-3 34-5 
35°5 34-3 
40-6 34-3 
39 38 
37-4 36:6 
38-4 Bord 
37°3 33-1 
35-8 33-4 
38-2 35-2 
32-9 31-6 
31:3 29-5 
35°5 29-5 
34 — 
WAG 31-2 
31-0 30:4 
36°5 34-9 
35-2 32-7 
32-2 29-5 
42 345) 
44-7 39 
44-2 43-0 
45-1 36-5 
41-9 38-2 
39-1 33-1 
38-2 36-4 
34-8 29-1 
36:4 29-6 
33°2 28-6 
32-8 27°77 
33-1 28-1 
31-5 28-4 
33-9 27-4 
32-7 26=7 
35:3 28-3 
34-5 27-9 
30-0 23 
33-5 28 
36:8 31-7 
41-7 31-1 
38-1 34-7 
38-8 37-5 
40 38-3 
40 35 
35-7 31 
35-6 32-7 
35-4 32-7 
36:1 32-5 
43-3 37:5 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


—_———§|§ ————__ |__|]. 


Butter 
ze) 
bo) fu 
=2 -2 
oo p> 
na ee he - 
~ BQ v2 
re aa 
"Eo SR 
san 22 
Q oO 
cents cents 
32-1 35°5 
33-0 39-2 
34 37-9 
BOW 38 
35:8 40-4 
27 36:8 
_- 42-5 
34-3 39°8 
30-5 34+3 
31-9 35-4 
35 37°2 
34:5 38 
33-1 34-8 
25 31-7 
30-0 32:5 
30-2 31-5 
31-5 32 
29-7 33-6 
~~ 33-4 
— 31-8 
30 32 
29 32-6 
32-9 34-6 
27 31-1 
32-1 34-5 
30-5 31-8 
32 33 
29-7 32-8 
37 34-8 
31-5 83°5 
33°5 37-4 
32-5 35-4 
35-0 36-1 
30 36-8 
30 34-4 
31-5 35-8 
34-5 34 
31 34-7 
31-7 34-5 
31-9 33-8 
— 32-7 
29 32-3 
31 34-5 
34-4 34-5 
34-3 34 
_— 35-1 
32°5 34:8 
32 32-2 
32 33-7 
32 35-8 
— 35-1 
_ 36-2 
30-6 34-1 
35-2 35-3 
30-0 36-2 
29-7 34-2 
30-2 35-0 
29-1 33-3 
28-9 34-7 
31 34:3 
26 35-7 
28-2 34-5 
30-3 34-3 
29-5 36-7 
27-7 39-1 
27-5 o7e7 
28-4 24-8 
30-6 26-2 
33-3 35-5 
37-8 40-4 
— 39-6 
38-3 40-7 
39 40 
36-5 40-3 
35 38°8 
37-1 39-9 
37-7 40-7 
41-2 42-8 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 







































2 é ad “ Canned Vegetables 
ro) = 5 Bnd ae wey g ee F 35 
q . 4 a2 oo, 2 3 e at 
a B of aoe SS 32 Hea i 
* oko! » te o g om “_ be =| 
Locality Sk A! "g ga.) 2 he Sk A 3 § 
a S, = 3} ee ye ea? cs % = Ube 
ag aS 25 | 4 - O65 AS | = ra & i ase 
o- +8 32 {Cae | oe a 8+ £$ naa as 
om Sin ok ym 2 ve og a8 ais Re 
ae Oe | Se eae |, Sail a a 28. Bo Ere BS. 
oO —Q 0) ie ae] —S BH a Py i) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...........---+:: 31-4 4:5 18-4 4-7 6-2 10-2 12-2 16-4 16-2 16-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........------- 31-5 8-0 17-6 5-4 6-4 9-9 14-4 17-2 16-0 16-9 
1—Sydney.........--sssesereseees 32-1 8 17-3 5-8 6-7 10-1 14-2 16-9 16-3 17-5 
9—New Glasgow......--sse-se-0: 30 8 17 5-3 6 9-8 12-3 15-6 14-6 15-2 
BE ATNEL Stein cists ei she ee slate nonce 28-8 8 15 5-4 5:7 8-5 12-5 Ws 15-7 15-8 
pe) = Cy Wi 5 que earn caiaeseadie «ats blaicye 32 8 19-8 4-5 6-7 10-9 15:7 17-1 15-3 16-7 
6-=WindsOr ince cclts ay ie Mele wien 35 — 20 6-1 7 10 18 19 17-5 19 
GLUON eine seeks tie nee ale ermine 31-2 8 16-7 5-2 6-3 10-3 13:5 17-4 16-7 17-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30 7-4 18 5-1 6 9-8 15 17-5 15 1 bey 
New Brunswick (average).......... 30-4 8-4 18-2 5-1 6-1 10-5 13-6 16-9 W714 16-3 
S= MGHCUOM ce thls + de se nye s otis eiciaeee 33 8-7 17-7 5-2 6 11 13 16-3 16:7 15-5 
C=—OSt OMI wtecen e+ © cape seller sastteys 32 8-7 19 4-9 6-7 10-8 12-5 16-4 16-6 16-4 
10—-Prederictons. less pas ls ce se nel 29-2 8-7 17-7 4-8 6-3 10-2 15-2 16 16-2 15-5 
11 Bathurst cy so lege pace eters 27-5 7:3 18-5 5:3 5-5 10 13-5 18-7 18-7 17-7 
Quebec (average)..........--.++++: 28-0 6:3 17-7 4-9 6-6 9-4 12-2 | 15:3 16-4 15-6 
12—Quebec....,...).----.- Bee Seni at 29-5 5-5-8 17-1 5:3 6-3 9-7 12-8 15-2 16 15-7 
13——Priree: itl VOrss ss gtaecetnan sreleunete 30-8 5-3 18-6 5:3 6 9-5 12-8 15 19 15-8 
ti Sherbrooke s ii gic. icaae > Be ose 34 6-3-7 17-1 4-9 6-3 10-3 11-6 15-6 18-2 15-3 
fez -Sorel tke ee eit ts eiete ole ae ie ieeerane 26 6 19-3 4-3 8 8:5 11-5 16:6 15-5 16-2 
16-—St EL yacinphers: Ser: tale 27 5 16-2 4-2 6 9-4 12-4 14-4 14-4 14-8 
17--SEVJonn See ee ieee aemenes 29-3 6-7-3 17-8 4.7 7:5 9-2 13-7 14-4 15 15-5 
18—Thetford ‘Mines...25-.. .220.+* 25-8 6-7 18-6 5-5 7 8-2 12-2 15-9 16-8 16-8 
TO=—Wrontreal est. hails roel ioe 31-3 6-8-7 18-1 5-1 6-4 9-6 11:3 15-2 15-2 15-5 
DP SSET IL Soe Bets Nasueteaels)s ee gunners 97:2 |5-3-6-7 16-9 5-2 6-3 10-5 11-7 15-8 Lhe 14:8 
Ontario (average)............---6-6: 31-3 7:2 17-6 4-5 6-0 10-6 12-6 15-8 15-0 15:3 
9 WE Cs aot 62 ae aoe SAL a i Ahack: 33°8 |6-7-8-7 18-6 5-1 6-7 10-4 12-2 15-8 15-6 15-9 ° 
Op Brockivaller ii: dieses a Rye Pe 28-2 6-7 15° 5-2 Bind 10-3 12-7 16 15-7 15-7 
OSIM SELON Gane «egy cies is ene 30-5 7:3 15 4-8 5-3 9-9 12 14-8 |}; 13-8 14-5 
OME OMOVILG: cet tel > aes com eure 30-4 6-7 16-7 4-5 5:8 10-6 11-9 14-9 14-4 |. 14-5 
O5-— PoterpOrOugh ki sdene «sea acme 28-3 7:3 15-6 4-4 5-5 11 12-4 15-5 14-5 15-4 
SR = ASMA ale ointe cusid = thelslgtete © praia ameaeale 34-9 6-7 16-2 4 6 10-6 11-8 15-1 14-9 14-9 
OP ELO a pie das pales ete bers 31-9 6-7 18-5 4-5 5-1 10-6 13-2 16-7 15-7 15-6 
OR MOLGNtG. nant as ts ae ale the aaa 34-7 |6:7-7:3 18-2 4-8 6 10-5 11-8 15-6 15 15-6 
90=-Wiavara Pallet; joshp ce oenemeaes 36-7 8 18-7 4-9 5:7 9-7 13-2 16-2 16-2 15-9 
$0— St. Catharines’... . 2.20% ei « 29-4 eo ie 4-3 6 10-8 12-2 15-4 13-7 15-1 
BT ETAL COM en tain ager eign e 35:3 6:7 18-1 4-5 6 11-5 11-6 14-7 14-5 14-9 
BO PAULO Cuca aiecma aacineln eames 35-6 15-7-8 17-9 3-9 be, 11-2 11-8 15-2 13-7 14-6 
eA Ch ae WM ieee wes memtnEn Ey Wale: 33-1 6-7 18-1 4.2 5-9 j1-7 14-2 15-9 15-1 15-1 
BY EtS(E Talo). « haibene: kemiee eaves feanick ae cic#o OG = 33°3 6-7 19-6 4-4 6 10-7 12-1 19 15-1 16-4 
Sh KACCHONCE |) cs aes aes ©. bomaeniar 30-5 6-7 18-1 3:9 5:3 10-9 11-4 15-3 14 14-8 
Oh WVOOGSLOCK. fc dt utes de eee 29 6:7-7-3 18 3:6 5-8 10-1 11-1 15 14-8 14-2 
SF tT AOL Ores at kee alae | eerie 29 6-7 18-4 3:9 6-8 11-9 12-1 16-4 16-2 15-1 
BS MT GGE COMM. fe anc soto coast aa meet 31 6:7-7°3 18-2 4-3 Dal 10-4 12-8 15-4 14-9 14:6 
By eet COMAS su ae ee sigs oe heer 2 7:3-8-7 18-8 4-5 6-3 11:5 13-7 17-1 15-2 15-6 
AN Onatoain, andes nae caret eave 30-7 6-7 16-5 4.2 5-8 10-7 13-5 15 15-1 14-8 
44 == VWANGSOR) widen tana aes 31-7 |7-3-8 18-3 4-5 5-7 10:4 12-8 15-4 15-9 15-5 
(eee Sit 01 bs Nannie rane earar evracieat ae he hs 28-4 7:3 17-5 3-6 5-4 9-6 11-6 14:8 14 14-8 
Al —OxveniSOUNG ls gre haes dee mel 33-9 |6-7-7-3 18-8 3-9 D2 10-1 14-6 15 15:7 16-2 
4A North Dave wads cges te aeeear 30-5 8 18 4-9 6-3 10 12-7 16-5 14-5 14-5 
£5 — SUC DULY in. aon aie «are ed Eee: 31-2 |7-3-8 16-2 5 8-2 11-2 15:5 16-4 16-3 16-4 
46—Cobalt........ EU OE ay Oe 30:8 8-3 18 5:3 bent 9-8 14-2 18-5 17-3 18:3 
GEA ipcanarnin- Meee seekcR ade se OAC & ol 8-3 15-4 5 7 9-9 12-8 16-7 15-6 14-9 
48-—Sault Ste. Marie... 35): sa. . me 28-2 8 19 4-6 ¢ 12-3 13-7 16 14-9 15-1 
49-——“Port AviiUi) setae avin: 27-8 6-7 18-3 4-5 5-7 9-8 11-4 15-6 13-5 14-8 
50—- Hort, Willtam 132 4.98.2 <8 sete 29-1 6-7 16-4 4-7 5-5 9-1 10-7 16-8 15:3 15-6 
Manitoba (average)..............-.. 32:5 6-4 29-1 4-6 6-3 11-4 13-2 18-7 18-9 17-6 
51—Winnipeg...... PTAC fe ears Need 33-4 |6-4-7 20-1 4.5 6-5 10-5 YY 18-1 17-5 17-5 
52 Brandon anc. tome aes. sea cel mie 31:5-|6-3-7 20 4-6 6-1 12:3 13-7 19-3 18-4 17:7 
Saskatchewan (average)...........- 33-1 7-4 29-9 4-6 6-4 19-3 12-2 18-3 18-3 18-7 
TE Sh Neo pt iephe edie Aen eee as Sake oe 31-5 |6-4-8 21-5 4-5 7:5 10-7 12 18-5 18-3 18-3 
5A Prince. bert) ohiago. sack el 33-4 7-2 20 4-6 5-7 8-9 11-6 18-2 18-2 18-2 
5 SaSkatoOUls..s 4:6 adhe 4 ees 32-4 8-8 18-5 4-5 6-4 10-9 WSS: 17-5 19-5 19-3 
(SW aek@d ehiement a ato dee boo. 8s 32 6-4 20 4-7 5-8 10-7 12-9 19 17 18-9 
Alberta (average).........-...2000 32:8 8-3 18-9 4-7 6-2 10-5 10-9 16-9 17-9 18-7 
By Medicme ELati ts. vases hide mince 33-3 16-6-7-4 20 4-7 6-5 11-9 11-2 16-8 18-4 18-2 
APES bs hmbhoall eel ls) amen wa PAR race 33:3 8-9 18-6 4-9 6-9 10-8 11 17-5 17-5 20 
50=-Wdmontonen. sas. rae seen sere 30:5 8 20-1 4-6 6 9-5 10-8 15-3 iene/ 18-5 
G0—Callzary cine dete. seeds fee pe 2 3(°2 |f 8-8 18 4-7 6-5 10-7 10-4 17-2 18-3 18-7 
61 —Lethbrid@e-.. 4... een 29-7 | 8-10 18 4-8 5 9-6 11-2 17-5 17-5 18 
British Columbia (average)......... 33:6 9-1 21-2 5-0 6-5 8-9 9-1 16-9 17-8 13-7 
BON erniC. ath aaa a Cee aee« 3er0 10 19 4-8 6:3 10-5 9-8 | 18 18-1 |, 18-6 
Ro —SINCISOR cet aoa pete teae meee 33:6 10 18-3 5-3 6-7 9-6 9-7 19 20-4 20 
(YTS sts My nay Me ola ee Eee PRE ep 3 9-1], 18 5-1 5:5 9-3 8-3 15 18-5 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............- 34:3 CE, 21-9 5 6:2 7:9 8-2 15 17 15:8 
"66—Vancouver........ccee scene eee 33 °4 G5) 2169 4-8 5:7 8 8-4 14-9 16 | 15-4 
107 = NAC COTA An etn eae cicgess a dat Beane 33°5 |: 893 23 4-8 71 8-4 8:3 |) 1601 15-7 |i, Load 
[G8— NaNO aa es kan debate Be erates 34-2 10 22:5 |. . 4-8 7:7 9-7 10-8 |}: 18 - 18-3 19 
60——Prines Ritpert be aiima-eteecel 36°2 10 25 5-2 7 8 8-9 18-5 18-5 |. 18-5 


a New potatoes. 
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Potatoes Apples 3 

g ze) i : : ta i 2 

ie up eb oa} |v# 2 ee g ae 
E Bg a Va | be bis] een ; Ea id od E 

Read R= a & Sa ieee! fe a an a 8 gs ae 

Soe) BSee 5 we SOR Soe aee | See | Se | eS a, | 3s 2.6 

~ £8 2 S > oD toes a: 228 = B ma cm Pa 

go. | Bo S 3 a8 a2 HR | a2 £ i Boi Ee ke 

g88) ee | & S | £5 | 55 | Be | get]. A BS an a8 5B 

9 o) ow Ay &y 3) Ay a 6) 5 6) = 'é) 

cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ’ 
9-4 6-4 | 2-182 43-6 29:8 20-6 15-6 16-1 18-6 68-4 26-7 58-0 42-5 
9.3 6:0 | 2-313 45-4 31-3 19-6 15-7 15-0 18-9 62-5 26-8 54-3 39-0 
9-6 6-8 | 2-705 | 25-4 55-0 20:3 15-5 15-1 19-6 45 27 42-5 35 1 
a7, 6-9 | 2-047 40 == — 16-5 15-4 18 62-5 25-7 55 37 2 
9-1 6-1 1-50 28-7 25 21-5 15-5 14.3 18 60 25 55 45 3 
8-4 5-4 | a3-00 a61-9 20 — 16-2 14-7 19-7 70 26-8 59-5 39:2 | 4 
10 5 — a60 — — 16 15 20 oa 30 — a 5 
9-3 6 — 56-2 25 16-9 14-6 15-3 18 75 26-2 59-3 38:7 | 6 
9-3 6-7 | 2-25 33:7 23 — 15-2 14-5) §* 4 16 72 28-3 55 45 a 
8-7 6-2 | 2-175 44-7 41-9 18-8 17-1 15-6 16-9 70-1 27-1 65-6 48-2 
9 6 a2-75 ad0 50 20 16 14.6 16:7 82-5 2d 65 50 8 
8-6 6-3 | a2-40 a46-7 20 18-3 15-7 15 17-7 60 26 66-7 48 9 
8-9 6-4 1-93 36:7 55 18-2 17-7 14-4 17-7 67-7 27-9 65 45-8 }10 
8-3 6 1-62 33-3 B= — 19 16 15-5 — 27-5 — 49 11 
9-6 6-3 | 2-825 41-5 31-8 19-0 15-3 16-6 17-9 74-5 26-9 68-2 41-3 
10-2 6°5 1-915 38-3 25 19-3 16 16-8 18-4 85-7 26-1 75-8 39-8 }12 
9-2 8-1 2-032 41 25 20 14-3 17-6 17-5 88-3 29-3 75 44 13 
9-7 6-1 2-42 44-8 30 20-3 14-7 16-9 18-6 67 27-2 66-7 42-5 |14 
10-2 7-5 1-75 37-5 — 16 15 16-5 17-7 = 27-5 —_ 40-3 |15 
8 D1) 220 44-2 — 19 16 17-6 16 50 26 — 39-6 |16 
10 6-5 1-65 45 50 18-7 15-2 16-5 Pat — 27 — 39 17 
8 6-7 | 3-00 48-2 — 20 15-6 16-5 15-9 — 28-7 — 42-5 |18 
9-5 5 1-494 | a54-1 33 20-3 15-3 16-2 16-7 81-7 25-6 58:5 37-9 {19 
11-4 5 1-71 20 27-5 17-5 15-2 14-5 19 a M3, 65 46-2 120 
9-5 6-7 | 1-935 39-9 27-8 21-2 16-0 15-9 19-1 68-9 26-2 54-3 38-6 
9.4 6-3 1-593 | a42-5 30 20 15-9 15-4 19-8 53-3 27-1 52-5 42-5 |21 
9-3 7-1 1-67 33-3 30 — 14-3 16 17-3 65 25-7 ny 40 122 
9-4 6-5 1-616 32-1 31-2 — 15-8 15-8 18-6 66-7 25 50 37-8 {23 
10-2 7 1-55 31-9 23-1 — 15-2 15-2 19-4 77-5 27 59-3 36-7 124 
9-4 7h 1-375 27-8 23-2 — 16-6 15-9 19 64-7 27-8 57°3 38 25 
9-7 6-3 1-49 31-4 25 — 12-7 15 19 84 27-3 67 37-5 126 
10 7-5 | a2-45 a48-1 30 — 17 15-7 19-7 75 26-2 54-5 36-2 |27 
9-3 6-7 1-60 34-5 31-7 — 14-4 15-9 19-3 78-7 26-6 59-8 3h) 128 
8-8 5:5 | 2-18 39 — _— 17-6 16-8 18-7 83-3 26-3 57°5 40-6 |29 
9 6-2 | 2-388 46-1 20 _ 17-5 16-3 18 62-5 24-7 51 35-6 130 
10-1 6-7 1-89 37-1 20 — 13 15-7 18-2 75 24-4 50 36-5 |31 
8-5 6-5 | 2-08 a44-3 — 23, 15-5 15-5 18-1 73 24-3 60 36-4 132 
7 6-72) 2312 48 37-5 — 15-1 15-9 19-2 55 24-8 52-5 36°3 133 
10°3 5-8 | 2-00 40 25 18 17 16-6 18-5 -- 25-2 49-5 38 34 
9-7 7 1-96 40-7 18 — 17-4 15 18-3 59 23-7 57 35-4 135 
10-2 5 1-62 34 21-5 — 15-2 15 17-2 — 25 55 36 = 136 
§-6 6-5 1-58 33°3 — — 16 15-7 18-8 73°5 27-1 56-5 40-3 13 
7:7 5-2 1-74 33°3 21-5 -— 14-5 14-1 18-4 = 26-2 — 34 38 
9 6-2 1-594 32-3 20-6 — 15-6 15-4 19-1 70 26-4 50 38 39 
8-9 6-9 1-40 28 21-7 _— 17 14-9 18-5 83-5 25 49 36 «140 
9-6 71 1-45 27-8 30 —_ 17-4 16-4 18-4 70 26 — 40-7 |41 
9-2 4-6 1-62 35 225 — 15-9 16-2 19-2 — 27 — 39-8 {42 
10 5-5 1-937 387-5 | 3 — — 16-7 16-2 18-6 60 29-3 50 37-2 143 
9 ETE 1-89 46-7 | a — — 15 16-5 20 62 27-5 52 42-5 144 
10-7 8-7 | a2-075 | ad1-4 — 27 17-2 17-7 21-5 65 27 55-5 41-3 |45 
9-6 8-3 2-781 53 40 25 16-5 19-6 20-3 75°8 28-7 58-3 44 46 
10-7 7-9 | 2-88 62-5 | & 35 19-6 17 15-5 19-7 71-8 26-7 56-2 44-2 |47 
10-3 8-6 | 2-367 46-4 | » 50 21-2 16-3 16-5 20-5 68-3 26-7 48-7 40-7 |48 
9 7-3 | 2-34 46-7 — 19-5 15-9 15-4 20-5 59-1 25-3 50-5 39-1 |49 
10-1 7-6 | 2-67 50-9 30 16-7 16-8 14-9 21 60-4 26-2 51-4 39-7 150 
9-4 6-2 | 2-570 53-8 — 18-9 16-1 17-0 19-8 64-3 27-8 58-3 47-0 
9-6 6-4 | 2-86 es ae — 18 15-1 15 19-5 61-4 26-1 48-6 45-7 |51 
9-1 6 2-28 52-5 — —_ 17 19 20 67-2 29-4 68 48-3 152 
9-7 7:41 3-026 58-3 _ 22-9 16-2 18-3 29-4 65-7 26-74 63-1 48-3 
9-8 7-1 2-81 54-6 — 22-2 16 17-4 19-7 69-3 26-7 63°6 47-6 153 
9.4 8-9 | 2-85 57-1 — 21-7 15-3 21-7 22-6 69-3 27-4 67-8 49-2 154 
9-7 6-7 | 2-925 53-1 —- 24-2 17-7 15-9 19-6 63-5 25 59-8 47-5 155 
9-7 6-7 | 3-52 68-2 — 20 15-8 18-2 19-8 60-7 27-7 61-3 49 56 
9-7 6-2 | 2-621 46-7 — 21-6 15-6 17-0 19-0 67-3 27-2 58-4 59-0 
9-7 T3204 2693 49-4 23-5 14-6 18-1 20-6 70-8 27-1 60-6 61-2. 157 
11-7 8 2-65 50 —- Dp 13-7 17-7 19-1 66-7 28-3 56-7 55 58 
9-3 53 2-705 48-9 —_— 19-6 13-7 16-2 17-6 63-2 26-1 56-6 49-7 159 
10 5:2 2-80 46-1 — 20 17-6 16-2 19-5 68-4 27 55-8 46-5 |60 
7-8 5:5 2-256 39 =i 20 15-6 16-7 18-4 67-5 27-5 62-5 47-5 |61 
8-8 5-4 2-421 49-4 — 21-7 13-6 16-4 16-9 §8-2 rye 63-9 48-4 
10-6 5 8°257 67:5 — 22°3 16 uve 18-5 75 28-5 69 51-7 |62 
9-2 7:6] 3-03 66-2 -- 23-7 15-3 18-6 18-9 72-8 31-4 62-1 52-8 163 
8-8 5:3 2-70 55 — 25 13-2 16-7 17-7 63 28-3 50 47-5 164 
ed, 5-1 1-54 , 29-7 — 18 2:2 15 4-7 61-4 26 65-7 43-3 165 
7-9 4-9 1-44 28 _- 16-1 2) 14-8 15 62-2 24-4 53-7 a4 66 
8-5 4-7 2-289 45-2 oo 22 12-9 15-3 14-6 65-9 25-3 55-5 43-5 167 
9-3 5:4 2-675 51-4 — — 15-4 16-8 18-3 69 27 64 51-2 168 
8-4 5 2-44 50 — 25 4-6 16-6 17-6 74 27 67-5 53 69 
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3.—-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





~ a) KH 
Sugar sa es @ | ¢ Lage r 3 
g ‘e = . S a2 = > _ = 
o Wee bial eo lees cutout e 
ge} o2\|3 |gs |es*| B28] 4 fa | 8 EI oa ® 
Sy Hee eee Je eel el eS ol Ae cae oe 3. 55 ee 
Locality oS | ome ial Teor eben Fo 1% og a 3S c&§ 
SeciPeen gaya (sey Sie) Si ee oe a so | es g 
AST ISoLl ses |] Se 1SaR/ @ 78 2 2 S = § as 29 
S-le—e8/ 28) s8/888) eX | HB] eh | Sh] sa] Sa 28 
Oe Meee Se > D Ay oO io) MD < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)..... --| 6-6] 6-41] 56 58-9 | 27-0 15-6 | 3-4 64-1 57-9 12-3 6-2 15-985 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-0 | 6-7 | 62-3 | 55-0 | 28-1 3-1) 3-7 63-5 45-5 13-4 6-6 15-250 
I—Swdney) ce vec cic s 6-9 6-7 | 61 53-7 | 27-7 16-9 3-9 71-7 62-5 12-8 5-7 SS 
2—New Glasgow...... ey Meerfarya yas’ || Gil 52-3 | 27-4 13 3-2 62-5 35 13-7 7-1 = 
3—Ambherst...........0+ 723) |e, 65 59-3 | 30 11 3°8 60 35 11-7 6 — 
4—Halifax............+4. 6-1 | 5-9 | 62-5 | 50-7 | 29-7 13-7 | 3-8 60 55 13-6 6-4 15-00 
5—Windsor..2 26 ook ee ecc 7-5 | 7-2) 65 60 25 10 4-3 — — 15 8 — 
O—PrUrOl Mees nes cetee ee 7-2 | 6:4] 59-5 | 54-2 | 29 14-2 | 3-1 63-3 40 13-3 6-2 |15-00-16-00 
_ 7—P.K.1.-Charlottetown| 6-5 | 6 63 55-6 | 26-7 14 3-7 65 48 15 tf 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-8 | 6-3] 61-2 | 59-0 | 27-3 13-0 | 3-2 67-9 39-4 12-6 6-6 16-333 
8—Moncton............. 7-1 6-5 | 62 62 28-8 12-6 3-7 71-7 38-3 13-5 6 
0—St. John... .......... 7-2 | 6-6] 60 57...) 27-4 1322), 3 71 43-6 12-8 7-1 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 6-6 | 57-9 | 59-4 | 27-8 13-2 2°8 63-7 40-7 11-5 6-3 16-00 
11—Bathurst*. 0. 2e0 ee 6-1] 5-6] 65 57-5 | 25 13 3-3 65 35 12-5 7 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 6-2 | 5-9 | 58-0 | 59-0 | 26-4 14:6 | 3-5 64-0 61-8 11-4 5-7 15-153 
12—Quebec... M Saeed a 5-9 5-5 | 61-1 | 61-3 | 26-4 16-8 3°4 67-6 63-3 11 5-7 15-00 
13—Three Rivers.........| 6°7 6-3 | 60 61-9 | 25-7 13-7 4-1 60 60 11 6 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-8 | 5-6] 56-2 | 59-3 | 26-6 14:1] 3-1 57-1 60 10:7 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
15—Sorel..... epee seneb en ih 6-4 | 50 47-5 | 25 12-5 3°6 73°3 70 11 6-2 |14-00-14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........| 5-8 | 5-7] 57-9 | 61-6 | 28-7 13-8 | 3-9 60 63-5 11 5-2 114-50-15-00 
17—St. John’s.......... sol 62211 62840 Oo, 63-7 | 26-7 15-3 | 4-1 75 65 15 6 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 6:3 | 5-9 | 60 60 27-7 14-3 | 3-4 60 55 12-3 5-4 16-50 
19—Montreal.........ee0. 5-7 | 5-7 | 57 61 26 16-1] 2-9 62-6 61-8 10-6 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
OO Er Ulta Bhai cisiiese bers 6:3 | 6 55 54-7 | 25 14-5 | 3-1 60 57-5 10 5-5 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-4] 6-2 | 56-8 | 60-8 | 26-1 14-0} 3-3 65-1 59-5 11-2 5-9 15-458 
21—Ottawa..........e00. 6 5-8 | 60-3 | 61-5 | 27-4 14-4] 2-7 80 60 11-7 6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville aR eo] 6:9 6-2 | 58-3 | 60 27-3 13 4 66-7 53-3 11 6-7 15-00 
23—Kingston.........0+6. 5-8 | 5-6] 52 59-8 | 25 12-4] 4 60-7 51-7 10-3 5-6 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6:7 | 6-5 | 60 60-9 | 25-4 14-4 | 3-1 65-7 65-8 11-8 5-8 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 | 6:1] 57-1] 60-1 | 25-5 14:8] 3-2 67-2 54-4 10:5 6-4 14-75 
26—Oshawa............+. 6-5 | 6-4] 55 65 25-7 12-4] 3-3 56-2 56:7 11 6 |15-00-15-50 
Zl —OTUN Ane oe san steiefole > ake 6-1 6-1 | 58-5 | 60-5 | 25 14 3°4 63-3 52:5 10-5 6 15-50-1600 
28—Toronto Jag ieee) 6:3 6-3 | 59-2 | 63-9 | 25-1 13-1 3-1 64 56-5 10-3 6-1 |14-75-15-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-3 | 6 58-3 | 58-8 | 25-8 15-1 | 3-8 68-6 62-5 11-1 6 |13-25-13-75¢ 
30—St. Catharines........] 6-1 6-1 | 55-7 | 59-3 | 24-7 13 3-2 59-3 53-3 11-4 6-2 |13-50-14-00g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-9 5-8 | 56-1 | 66-7 | 25-4 13 3-2 60-6 57-5 9-6 5-6 15-00 
32—Brantford............ 6:2 | 6 58-7 | 62-4 | 25-3 1331]  B2 67:3 66-2 10:8 6-1 }14-75-15-25 
$5 Galt Paes axe eee 6-3 | 6:5 | 55-9 | 62-8 | 24-4 13-9 | 3-2 66-1 63-7 10-2 5-8 |14-25-14-75 
34—Guelph............... 6-1} 5-8 | 59 55-6 | 26-2 12-9] 3-1 66 55 10-4 6-4 |14-50-15-00 
35—Kitchener............ 5-9 |] 5-9 | 44-7 | 58-6 | 25-1 13 3-2 63-3 61 10 5-1 |14-50-15-00 
86—Woodstock........... 5-7 | 5-6 | 57-4 | 62-6 | 24-5 13-7} 2-8 76°3 53-3 10:7 5-2 |14-75-15-25 
37—Stratford............. 6-3 | 6-2 | 52-5 | 60 25 12-3 | 3-2 68-8 56 10-9 5-2 |14-50-15-00 
88—London............ *.! 6-1] 5-8 | 64-4 | 62-6 | 25 13-8 | 3-3 61-8 57-2 10 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6:7 | 6-3 | 58-7 | 60-3 | 25-3 13-4] 3-6 65 66-7 11-5 6-2 |16-00-16-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-1] 6 54 56-6 | 25-4 13-5 | 3 67 68-3 10-9 5-8 15-00 
Al—Windsor.cnc. sss sere 6-5 | 6-2) 54-1] 59-1 | 25 14-4 | 3-1 58-6 65 10-5 5-7 115-50-16-00¢ 
42—Sarnia............006 6:4] 6:4 | 56 59-4 | 25 14-4 | 3-1 63-7 68-3 10 5-7 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-9 | 6-4 | 63-2 | 60 26-7 12-6} 3-8 65 64-7 12-1 6 |14-50-15-00 
44—North Bay........... 6-8 6-6 | 66-2 | 63-7 | 29 15-7 3°6 71-7 60 14 6+2 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 7-2 | 7-2 | 63-4 | 64-2 | 27-5 19-2 | 3-5 77-5 70 12 5-6 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt............... 7-4 | 6-8 | 61-2 | 60 30 15 3-4 60 50 14 6-8 18-00 
47—Timmins’............ 6-9 | 6-9 | 50-2 | 59-2 | 27-5 14-4] 4-3 54 48 11-3 5-5 |17-00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 7 6-8 | 51 60 26-6 14-6} 2-5 57-5 67-5 13 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-5 | 6:3 | 49-3 | 60-4 | 26-9 15 3-1 64-4 60 12 6-3 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-8 6-5 | 53-7 | 60 28-9 15-3 3-1 65-8 60 11-5 5-8 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 7-0} 50-6 | 56-4 | 28-3 13-9 | 3-1 68-1 57-9 13-3 6-7 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-1} 7-3 | 50 56 27-5 13-3 | 3-2 61-2 52-5 13-1 6-8 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-7 | 6-6 | 51-2 | 56-8 | 29 14-4] 3 75 63 +3 13-5 6-5 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-4 | 7:4 | 53-9 | 59-4 | 28-8 19-8 | 3-1 65-5 61-1 14-0 a1 23°375. 
538—Regina...........006. 6-8] 7 54-1 | 58-3 | 27-7 18-2a] 2-9 66-7 57 14-8 7 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 8 7-7 | 54-3 | 65-4 | 29-2 2la 3-2 58-3 60 13-7 7-3 o 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-41 7-3 | 49-7 | 59-4 | 28-1 20-1aj 2-9 59-3 57-5 12-5 6-6 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw.........6. 7-2) 7-5 | 57-3 | 54-3 | 30 20a 3-3 77°5 70 15 7°3 — 
‘Alberta (average).......... 7-0 | 7-1] 49-9 |] 58-1 | 28-3 18-6 | 3-4 62-4 60-6 14-3 6-0 _ 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-2) 7-6 | 55 59-5 | 30 21-2a| 3-5 68-3 67 14-6 6-1 g 
58—Drumbeller.......... 7-71 7-71 40 55 29 21-7al 3-9 56-7 62 15 5-5 — 
59—Edmonton.........+- 6-7 6-5 | 52-4 | 56-2 | 27-5 16-7a} 3-4 59-2 54-2 14-2 6-2 — 
60—Calgary............6- 7-1 | 7-4 | 52-1] 60 26-7 17-3a| 3-4 67-9 61-2 12-9 6-1 — 
61—Lethbridge........... 6°5 6-5 | 50 60 28-5 16-2a) 3 60 58-7 14-7 6 — 
British Columbia(average)| 6-6 | 6-3 | 51-6 | 55-7 | 28-7 22-7 | 3-7 65-8 62-2 13-6 6-8 — 
62—Fernie:.... ns. ce es sh as 7-3 | 7-5 | 59 62-5 | 29 18-7a] 3-6 76:7 60 13-9 7 —_— 
63—Nelson...........066- Veale. 55 63-8 | 30-7 28a 4 60-7 62 15 6-5 — 
C4——Erailitg) Pe ass. eles eee 6-9 | 6-3 | 49-2 | 59-2 | 25 a25 3-1 62-5 60 13-7 6°9 _ 
65—New Westminster....| 5-8 | 5-8 | 48-3 | 49-5 | 28-4 20-5al 3-5 58-3 61-7 12-8 6 _ 
66—Vancouver........... 5-8 | 5-5 | 48-3 | 49-4 | 27-1 21-4a} 3-3 62-7 58-8 11-2 5-6 — 
67—Victoria.........--26- 6-7] 6 50-4 | 51-3 | 28-3 20-7al 3-3 62-5 58-1 12-3 6-5 _ 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-3 | 6-5 | 53-3 | 56-5 | 30-8 22-5a) 4-2 68-3 66-7 15 6-9 — 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-8 | 6 49 53-5 | 30 25a 4-5 75 70 15 8-8 — 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. Figures previously published included houses. 
coke. _f. Petroleum coke. . Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In British Columbia. 
figures are for a better class of orallinn than quoted since 1920. n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by 
$30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1930 











P Wood ae Rent 
—t — = 
S 3 f és Six-roomed 
5 8 % 3 = 4 ix- 
z 8 i ie - Pies ro) 8 | 8s) o3 8g | house with 
ote 5 a 3aet woe eae 3 2U ” | 2! &Bs 88 | incomplete 
2 a <8 239 Irs $48 89 tm |S8 oS Ss modern 
Ey o kom) ro oe pe -g ED u we hare ae con- 
£2 “4 A 8.23 £2 £22 mea 8 |) £488 | veniences, 
aa) Oo ian isn 7) DD = O's al Be per month 
$ $ $ $ Oe feb $ $ 
10-034 12-543 12-189 14-566 8-653 10-963 9-655} 30-9 |11-2 28-295 20-254 
9-025 12-194 9-250 10-188 6-500 7-188 6-625| 32-8 |12-2 23-417 16-000 
7-65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 — 33-35]12 |18-00- rh 00k) 14- ee On 1 
7-35 = — _ == 8-00c 6-00c] 32 12 0-00 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 —_ 7-00 | 30 15 |10- 00-15: 00 | 5. 00210. 00 3 
11-25- ci- 75 |12-00-14-50d 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 35 10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
= an SS —— — 34 12 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9: 00- 5 is 12- 50-1: 13-75d 9-00 9-75 6-00 6°75 5-00 | 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7°50 | 30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10: 906 12-583 10-125 11-375 6-759 8-250 7-050) 30-9 |11-8 25-750 19-250 
10:50-12-50¢ 13-00g 9-00g 10-00g 7-00g 8-00g g 32-35¢]15 |25-00-40-00b|20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-25 l1l- 75 13.00-16.00]14-00-17- 00° 6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10- 00° 8-00- 9-00 } 30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10:00 7-00 4-80- 6-40c] 30 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 ~ 8-00 _— 30 12 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-736 “43 O71 14-215 16-415 9-167 11-037 10-610} 28-8 |10-3 24-222 15-813 
10-00 12-50 14-67¢ 14-67¢ 12-00c 12-00c 12-00c} 30 8-3|27-00-35-00 a 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13c] 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 14-00 11-00 13-00 8-50 10-00 16-00c|27-28 110 |20-00-80-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
9: poUrat 00 —_ 16.00-18.67c}17-33-20-00c 10-67¢ 13-38¢ 10-00c} 30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
= 16-67 _ 12-00 ~~ 26 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
~ 8-00 11-00 15-00 16-00c 8: 00 9-00 9-00c]27-28 }10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
ao 15-00 16-50¢ 10-50c 6-75c} 30 15 16-00 11-00 {18 
12-40 12-00 |15. 00-1 16.00}16-00-18-00 | 10- 00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c) 30 8-3|25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
-10 
8-25 |12-00-14-00 16-00c 17-238¢ 7-00 9-00 9-00c] 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-602 11-616 13-139 15-749 9-647 12-271 11-425) 29-2 |10-2 29-679 21-450 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 —_ — 17-60¢ — 14-80c — 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c} 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 12-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |10-50-11-50 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 -00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
= =) = _ — — _ 28-30 | 9-7|25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 12-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72ce| 30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 11-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-3125-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
zg 10-00¢g g g g gz g 30¢ 110 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 29 
g 9-00-11-00g g g g g g 28g 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 | 23 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 ;31 
11-75 11-00 —_— 15-00 — 13-00 8-348c} 28 10 |25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c¢ af 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 33 
11-00 |10-00-11-00 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 —_— 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
11-00 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 — 36°30 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 {35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 15-00c 6-00 10-50c —_ il 10 |27-00-31-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-11-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 18-00 — 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3130-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |10-00-11-00 — 18-00c _— 11-25c¢ 11-25c} 27-28]11 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
10-00 |10-25-12-50 |14.00-15.00 20-00c — — 20-00c} 25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 — 20-00¢ —_ 18-00c} 9-00-15-00c} 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00g 12-00g g c & g 24-00 g ec & g 20-00 |e & g 18-00 | 30g |10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 (41 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 _ 10-00 10-00 | 30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 142 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 28 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
12-50 = 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 12-3|30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 = 15-00-17: 25c¢ = 10-50-15-00¢ 12-75c| 30 13 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00c 13-00 |12-00-15-00c — 27-30} 15 22-00 14-00 |46 
13-00-13-50 14-00 — — 6-00-7-00 12-00 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 — 12-75 _ 9-75 6-50c} 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -50 13-00 11-00 12-50c¢ 10-00 11-50c¢ 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 - 00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 9-50 _ 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-750 15-625 12-000 12-750 9-250 10-125 8-500| 33-0 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
12-00 15-50 — — -50 11-50 9-00 | 31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7: patie é 00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-938 17-375 8-00 11-750 6-500 10-125 11-500) 34-4 |11-7 35-625 23°730 
10-00-13 -00 14-75 — 13-00 == 10-00-12-00 _ 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-501 8-00i 5-00 6-50 4 35 11-7]25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 9-501 11-001 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 30-35]15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |55 
10-00 16-95 f = ce &i 15-00 = 14-00c 14-00c¢} 35 10 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 13-000 — _ — 11-009 — 31-8 |11-7 31-250 22-000 
g g g g g g {11-7 27-50 20-00 )57 
6-50h —_ _— _ — 12-00 _ 35 15 r r 58 
5-00- 6-00h 16-00 = _ 6-00 8-00c _— 35 12 35-0 25-00 |59 
8-50-11-50h 10-00f = i = 13-00 — 2G 10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 {60 
4-00- 6-50h —_— —_— —_— _ — 30 10 30:00 18-00 |61 
9-994 11-640 — — 9-599 10-458 5-023) 35-63|13-4 26-750 29-938 
6-25- 6-75 —_ — —_ 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 37-40}15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 12-70 — —_ 9-50 12-75 5-625c| 45 15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 = _ 9-00 11-00 — 37-5 |15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-25-11-25 11-50 — —_— — 5-50 — 30 12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-11-00 11-50 — _— a 7°50 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 —_ —_ 7-50 10:00c 4-49c| 29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
7-70- 8-20s — — _— = —- 5-50 | 35 13-3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12-00-14-50 — _ _— —= — — 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 





not extensively occupied by workingmen. 


workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). 


p Mining company houses $20, others $40-$60. 


d. Higher price for ig: isk 
. These 


r. Company houses ti0-$20° otherg 
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Regen a PETC UD! RMN TESLA ct Sa ee 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


ee SSS 0 a——ou—uouwo=waom* 


Commodities Com- 


Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 


modities |1913./1918./1920. |1921 .]1922.]1923. 1924. |1925.| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 








* Al COmMOGItIES...\/.c hee aoeeer 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 





64-0/127-4/155-9|110-0| 97-3] 98-3] 99-4]102-6] 99-1] 98-3] 95-3] 98-4) 85-8) 84-1 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-11127-91167-G|103-5| 86-2] 83-7] 89-2|100-6} 98-6]102-1| 88-4/100-1| 78-5) 75-6 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
Greist LAA RCN TAN ee 74 70-91127-11145-1/109-6| 96-0] 95-0] 91-8|100-3] 97-8)100-3}111-2]109-9} 94-9] 93-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile, Products.uishs) ee 60 | 58-21157-11176-5| 96-0/101-7/116-9]117-9|112-5) 99*7] 92-7) 93-8] 91-1] 80-8) 79-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
BRAD ER.s. Oia Mugels tae ae c 44 63-9! 89-11154-4/129-4]106-3]113-01105-9]101-6]100-1] 98-8] 98-6] 94-0) 87-6] 86-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-91156-71139-1/128-0/104-6}115-8]111-0]104-5| 99-3} 96-3] 92-5] 93-8} 91-3) 91-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their PLrOGUCLS,|..0% -sabette- 15 | 98-41141-9|135-5| 97-1] 97-3] 95-3] 94-8]103-9]100-7| 90-8] 91-9} 98-5] 75-8) 74-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PrOductsysudint cee ee 73 | 56-8} 82-31112-11116-6|107-0|104-4]104-1/100-3| 99-2} 94-0} 92-2] 93-6} 90-5) 90-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Gucte ck Mies a: emg 73 63-41118-71141-51117-0]105-4]104-4]102-5| 99-6] 99-7] 99-5] 95-1! 95-3] 92-8) 92-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9|107-0|140-0/108-0| 95-1] 93-7| 93-2] 97-2] 98-9] 95-1] 95-9] 96-3] 88-1] 86-5 
Foods, beverages and 
fobaceoss f.teay. wees 116 | 61-81119-41151-0/105-4] 90-2} 91-2] 90-4] 97-7] 97-8] 99-21101-1)103-7} 91-3} 88-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2] 91-4/126-31111-4]101-4] 97-0} 96-8] 96-5} 99-5] 92-3] 92-5] 91-3) 85-9) 85-4 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-41131-5|163-1/112-8} 99-1] 97-8] 99-5]104-9] 99-6]100-1] 94-3]100-2] 81-7} 80-0 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1} 80-41108-6]113-8]104-1}102-51102-7) 99-2) 97-1] 97-9] 92-8] 94-9) 91-3] 91-3 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-11138-31170-4/112-6| 98-2] 97-1] 99-0}105-5| 99-9]100-3] 94-5}100-8} 80-5) 78-7 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 67-01100-9/144-0}122-8|108-7}111-9]106-6}102-9]100-0] 97-0} 98-1] 99-2] 89-7} 88-0 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
HASO. ce eh Ae ee 232 69-51147-2/176-6]110-2| 95-8] 93-7] 97-5}/106-2) 99-9]101-0} 93-7]101-2] 78-5} 76-7 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PNPM LV) Co (LA Cs ce Sy 167 | 58-2/131-3]169-5/103-4] 89-1] 89-3] 93-9]102-3] 98-3|100-5} 88-1] 97-0] 76-5) 74-2 
Fey Airset Nadi hs kee te abe 90 70-4/129-9]146-6/109-6] 95-5) 95-6] 92-0]100-6] 97-2] 97-1]106-3|105-4| 90-8} 89-6 
Farm’ (Canadian); j4c1..3 59 62-6/132-7|161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8} 86-9]100-3] 97-3]104-5| 94-8/109-2}] 80:3) 76-0 
Ter MaTine 5 AM tila te des 2 16 | 64-4/111-1]111-7] 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 92-5] 98-3]100-2] 99-1]100-3/103-0} 95-0) 91-4 
DA thorest sett Be 52 | 63-9} 89-1]154-41129-4]106-3}113-0]105-9/101-6]100-1| 98-7] 98-5| 93-8] 87-3] 86-3 
TV Mineral: Sib. tent 2 te | pee 2 183 67-0/111-31131-41117-6/105-8]105-8]104-6]101-6] 99-8] 93-2] 92-2] 93-0) 87-6) 87-5 
All raw (or partly) (manufac- ! 
GULOR) is coac. ber: Crete Gon cate 232 63-8/120-7/155-7|107-5| 94-8] 91-1] 94-8]100-8] 97-61100-9] 93-7|102-3] 80-6] 77-4 
All manufactured (fully or 
EVIIOHY PARA, Rete Pie ccncisn ho EE 976 | 64-8/127-6]156-8/116-7]/100-5)103-1/101-91103-8} 99-3] 96-3] 95-0] 94-5| 86-4] 85-9 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1094) 


houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 


when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of focds and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
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twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
rices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting. the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was ‘first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations rep- 
resented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food. 
fuel. light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables. etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living. 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 


of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.3; 1916, 86.3; 
1917, 84.6; 1918, 82.9; 1919, 81.6; 1920, 81.1; 
1921, 81.4; 1922, 80.1; 1923, 77.7; 1924, 76.5; 
1925, 73.8; 1926, 73.2; 1927, 70.9; 1928, 69.3; 
1929, 67.3; 1930, 65.5. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7; 1927, 68.2; 
1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, .131.6;. 1926, 181.1; 1927, 129.43; 1928, 
127.8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 
F915,-.13 2,52, 1916," 112.5; 1907, 113.95, TBks, 
114.0; 1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 
1922, 163.2; 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


FROM 1913 TO 1930* 
(Average prices in 1913100) 





Fuel 
Food | and | Rent } Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing ries 


——— | | | | | 


Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... Int 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec., 19187. .:. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920....| 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920....| 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 151 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan, 1929.... 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb, 1929.... 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929... 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
July 1929.... 150 157 158 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929.... 158 156 158 156 166 159 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Oct. 1929.... 159 157 158 156 166 160 
Nov. 1929... 160 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec, 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
‘Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 161 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930....} 152 156 158 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 158 155 166 156 
July 1930.... 149 156 158 155 166 155 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 158 155 166 154 


*The figures for ‘‘ all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


179.3; 1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9; 1928, 158.6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1918 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


In beef prices the decline in evidence since 
July was continued, sirloin steak averaging 
36:6 cents per pound in August, as compared 
with 37:5 cents in July; rib roast 29-1 cents 
per pound in August and 30-2 cents in July; 
and shoulder roast 22-5 cents per pound in 
August and 23-4 cents in July. Veal was also 
lower in most localities, the price being down 
from an average of 23-9 cents per pound in 
July to 23:2 cents in August. Mutton fell 
from an average of 30-8 cents per pound in 
July to 30:1 cents in August. Both fresh and 
salt pork were slightly higher, the former aver- 
aging 30:3 cents per pound in August, as 
compared with 30-1 cents in July, and the 
latter averaging 27:3 cents per pound in 
August, as compared with 26-9 cents in July. 
In fresh fish cod steak and halibut were 
slightly lower. 


Fresh eggs advanced from an average price 
of 36:2 cents per dozen in July to 37:3 cents 
in August «end cooking from 32:7 cents per 
dozen in July to 33:3 cents in August. In- 
creases were reported from most localities. 
Decreased milk prices were reported from Sud- 
bury and Moose Jaw. Dairy butter declined 
from an average of 32-9 cents per pound in 
July to 32-1 cents in August and creamery 
from 36-3 cents per pound in July to 35:5 
cents in August. Cheese was somewhat lower 
at 31-4 cents per pound. 


Bread was again slightly lower at an aver- 
age of 7-5 cents per pound in August, as 
compared with 7:6 cents in July. Declines 
were reported from Bathurst, Hamilton, Wind- 
sor, Medicine Hat, New Westminster, Van- 
couver and Victoria. Flour also showed a 
slight decline, averaging 4:7 cents per pound. 
Potatoes were lower in most localities except 
in the Maritime Provinces. The price in the 
average was down from $2.62 per _ ninety 
pounds in July to $2.18 in August. Prunes 
declined’ from an average of 15:9 cents per 
pound in July to 15:6 cents in August. 
Granulated sugar was again lower at an 
average price of 6:6 cents per pound in August, 
as compared with 6-7 cents in July and 7-3 
cents in January. Anthracite coal was practi- 
cally unchanged in the average at $15.99 per 
ton. A decline in rent was reported from 
Woodstock. 


> ————_ 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices change during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices again moved to lower levels, 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaging 92°5 
cents per bushel in August, as compared with 
95-1 cents in July. This is the lowest monthly 
average recorded since July, 1914, and is 653 
cents per bushel below the corresponding figure 
for August, 1929. The prospect of excessive 


“damage to United States crops from drought 


was said to be the cause of an advance at the 
beginning of the month but more favourable 
crop conditions developed and lower prices 
were recorded for the remainder of the month. 
Other grains, for the most part, averaged 
lower during August, western barley being 
down from 39-2 cents per bushel to 38-5 cents; 
flax from $1.79 per bushel to $1.62; and west- 
ern oats from 43:8 cents per bushel to 40-2 
cents. American corn advanced from 93:7 
cents per bushel to $1 and western rye from 
52-3 cents per bushel to 55-1 cents. Flour 
was down from $6.83 per barrel to $6.75. Bran 
and shorts at Montreal each advanced $3.16 
per ton, the former to $27.93 and the latter to 
$98.93. Plain white bread at Montreal was 
down from 8 cents per pound to 7:3 cents 
and in Vancouver from 7:5 cents per pound to 
6 cents. Raw sugar at New York fell from 
$1.25 per cwt. to $1-187, while granulated at 
Montreal was unchanged at $451 per cwt. 
Ceylon rubber at New York declined from 
11-2 cents per pound in July to 10 cents in 
August. This price is roughly 50 per cent be- 
low quotations prevailing at the beginning of 


the year. Coffee, at Toronto, was 1 cent per 
pound lower at 18 cents. In livestock, good 
steers at Toronto declined from $8.13 per hun- 
dred pounds to $7.21 and at Winnipeg from 
$7.95 per hundred pounds to $5.96. Hogs at 
Toronto were down from $12.22 per hundred 
pounds to $12.05, at Montreal from $13.17 per 
hundred pounds to $12.01, while at Winnipeg 
a slight advance occurred from $11.08 per hun- 
dred pounds to $11.18. Lambs at Toronto 
were down from $12.22 per hundred pounds 
to $9.01. Creamery butter at Montreal ad- 
vanced frora 30°5 cents per pound to 31-4 
cents and at Toronto from 30-9 cents per 
pound to 32 cents. Corresponding prices for 
August, 1923, were 41 cents and 42-9 cents per 
pound. T'resh eggs at Montreal advanced from 
36:1 cents per pound in July to 38-6 cents in 
August. Raw cotton at New York declined 
from 13-108 cents per pound to 12-026 cents. 
The lower prices were said to be due to the 
relatively large world’s visible supply and to 
the prospect of an average sized crop during 
the present year. Raw wool was 2 cents per 
pound lower at 15 cents. Spruce lumber de- 
clined from $36 per thousand board feet to 
#34 Wir timber and cedar boards were also 
down from $15 per thousand board feet to $14. 
Cast iron scrap was down 50 cents per ton to 
$14 and stcel tank plates were also slightly 
lower at $1.60-$1.65 per hundred pounds. In 
non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper at 
Montreal fell from 13-30 cents per pound to 
12-60 cents and tin from 324 cents per pound to 
32 cents. Antimony and silver advanced, the 
former from $7 per cwt. to $7.25, and the latter 
from 34-384 cents per ounce to 35°226 cents. 
American anthracite coal at Toronto advanced 
from $12.92 per ton in July to $13.07 in August. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 


tries. The index numbers of retail prices are , 


from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices in- 
dex numbers are named in all cases. The 
latest quarterly table giving wholesale and 
retail prices index numbers for various coun- 
tries appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
July. 
Great Britain 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base of 1924—100, was 
71-7 for July, a decline of 1-2 per cent from 
June and of 13-3 per cent from July of last 
year. The food group was 0-3 per cent lower 
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than in June, a decline in cereals being partly 
offset by slight advances in meat and fish 
and other foods. Non-foods were 1:7 per 
cent lower, every group contributing to the 
movement, the most marked fall being in 
textiles other than cotton and wool. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 77°6 at the end of July, a fall 
of 1-5 per cent from the end of June and 
of 17-2 per cent from the end of July of last 
year. The food group was 2-4 per cent higher 
for the month, due chiefly to a seasonal in- 
crease in potato prices and also to increases 
in beef and butter, cocoa and maize; other 
foods were lower. Textiles, minerals and mis- 
cellaneous commodities were all lower than 
at the end of June. 
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The Statist index number (in continua- 
tion of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base of 
1867-77=100, was 94°4 at the end of July. The 
following quotation is from the Statest, 
August 16, 19380: ‘This figure was 1:5 per 
cent lower than that for the preceding month 
and 18-1 per cent lower than that for the 
corresponding month of last year. In a little 
over two years sterling wholesale prices have 
slumped by 25.2 per cent. It might be noted 
that over the same period the cost of living 
figure has come down by 5:5 per cent, while 
the index number of wages compiled by Pro- 
fessor Bowley shows a reduction of only 1:75 
per cent. These figures throw considerabie 
light on our present difficulties.” 

As compared with the end of June, vege- 
table foods had advanced owing chiefly to 
a seasonal increase in the price of potatoes 
and a small increase in maize due to reports 
of the drought in America. Animal foods 
were lower and the group “sugar, coffee and 
tea” also declined and is now below the pre- 
war price level. Among industrial materials, 
there was a slight increase in minerals, while 
textiles declined 6:6 per cent owing to lower 
prices for cotton and jute; sundries were 
slightly lower. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 157 at August 1, an advance of 1°3 
per cent over July 1. This advance was 
caused by an increase of 2:1 per cent in the 
food group due principally to seasonal in- 
creases in the prices of eggs, butter and 
potatoes. Clothing was slightly lower than 
at July 1, while rent, fuel and light and sun- 
dries were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 549 for July, an advance 
of 0:9 per cent over June. This was due to 
increases in both vegetable and animai foods. 
The three groups of industrial materials were 
all lower than in June. 


Germany 


Wuo.esaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 125-1 for July, an increase of 0°5 
per cent over the previous month. Agricul- 
tural products were 4:6 per cenit higher, 
advances being found in all groups; in the 
animal food group this advance amounted 
to 10°5 per cent. Industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods were 2-1 per 
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cent lower, every group contributing to the 
movement with the exception of a slight 
increase in coal. 


Cost or Livinc——The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=—100, was 149-3 for 
July, an advance of 1-2 per cent over June. 
Food was 2:2 per cent higher, rent 0-2 per 
cent and heat and light 0°5 per cent. Cloth- 
ing declined 0-8 per cent, while sundries were 
unchanged. 

British India 

Wuo.ssate Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914100, was 127 for June, 
as compared with 130 in May. Foods were 
slightly lower due to decreases in cereals and 
puises, while sugar and other foods were 
higher. Non-foods were lower due to declines 
in all groups with the exception of a consider- 
able increase in hides and skins. Raw cotton 
showed a decline of 35:7 per cent from May. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
working class cost of living in Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914=100, was 140 for July 
as compared with 141 in June. There were 
no marked changes from June; cereals and 
pulses declined, while other foods were higher; 
clothing was slightly lower, while fuel and 
lighting and house rent were unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 
=100, was 84:0 for July, a decline of 3:2 
per cent from June. With the exception of 
housefurnishing goods which were unchanged, 
all of the ten groups were lower than in 
June, the greatest falls being in farm pro- 
ducts amounting to 6-5 per cent and in foods 
amounting to 4°6 per cent. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913—100, was 122-8 for August, a decline of 
0-2 per cent from July. With the exceptions 
of small increases in farm products and fuels, - 
all groups were slightly lower than in July. 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities, was $10.4253 at 
September 1, showing a decline of only 0:2 
per cent from August 1. Of the 13 groups | 
included, six advanced, six declined and one 
was unchanged. Food products were higher 
as the result of crop damage due to drought 
and heat, while textiles, hides and leather 
and oils declined. 

The following quotation is taken from 
Bradstreet’s of September 6, 1980: “The Sep- 
tember 1 index number, while marking only 
a fractional decrease from August 1, shows a 
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decline of 10-7 per cent from January 1 of this 
year, a drop of 17-6 per cent from September 
1 a year ago and of 21-5 per cent from Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. Compared with the number 
on December 1, 1925, a decrease of 27 per cent 
is shown, while as compared with June 1, 1921, 
number, the decline is 1°8 per cent and the 
decrease from the peak of all time on Febru- 
ary 1, 1920, is just 50 per cent. The September 
1 number, in fact, is the lowest recorded since 
November 1, 1915, although still 19°7 per 
cent above the number recorded on August 1, 
1914. 

“As to what some of the past happenings 
have been it is worth noting that the famous 
decline of 1920-21 lasted from February 1, 
1920, to June 1, 1921, seventeen months, during 
which there was a net decline of 49 per cent 
contributed by fifteen declines and one very 


slight advance. The September 1 number this 
year is as shown above, just 50 per cent 
below the high level of February 1, 1920, and 
a shade below the so-called deflation point of 
June 1, 1921. During the marked period of 
price weakness, from October 1, 1929, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, there were eleven declines, 
aggregating about 18 per cent, but if the high 
point of December 1, 1925, is taken as a base, 
a decrease of 28 per cent is found.” 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the base 1913100, was 154-2 
for July, a decline of 0°5 per cent from June, 
and is the lowest index number recorded since 
June, 1918. As compared with the previous 
month, the prices of foods, clothing and sun- 
dries were lower, while the fuel and light group 
was higher and shelter unchanged. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FOUR MONTHS 
ENDED JULY 31, 1930 


Gy RE accompanying tables, compiled from 
information supplied by the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization, show the 
nature and extent of immigration into Canada 
during the four months ended July 31, 1930, 
with comparative figures for the corresponding 
period in 1929. Out of a total of 53,273 immi- 
grants 19,317 or 33 per cent were British, 12,075 
or 21 per cent were from the United States, 
11,109 or 19 per cent were of Northern Euro- 
pean races and 15,772 or 27 per cent were from 
other countries. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE FOUR MONTHS ENDED JULY 31, 1930, COM- 
Git oa, WITH THE CORRESPONDING MONTHS 








1929-30 
North- 





ern 
Brit- | From | Europe-| Other | Totals 
































ish | U.S.A. an Races 
Races 
Prine: we fs aerc 12,047 3,576 6,533 6,957 29,113 
May 13, 053 Otol 4,481 Gy aieMl 26, 616 
PAULA Gs ler leas nie cis fe 9,867 3,983 3,482 4,689 22,021 
DUD eet eee staves 5 6, 087 3,483 3,301 3,593 16,464 
MOURA S vc siec.ers 41,054 | 14,773 | 17,797 | 20,590 94,214 
gs a heehee led Rielle ol ees BS el eee ee 
1930-31 
North- 
— ern 
Brit- | From | Europe-| Other.| Totals 
ish | U.S.A an Races 
Races 
LSS al ge tae eee 6,172 | 2,849 | 4,357 | 5,931 19,309 
DAV eats chats tates 6,195 3,429 3,598 4,188 17,410 
June.. 4,220 3,202 2,066 3, 653 13, 17d 
DULY ae ah cis 2,730 |> 2,565 | 17088 | °2, 000 8,383 
Totals n.tears 19,317 | 12,075 | 11,109 | 15,772 | 58,278 


ee 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE FOUR MONTHS ENDED 
JULY 31, 1930 





British— 
IDEAG TS Be LSS aR Re Ieee Cy sitar ceeree a RISING 5 ree 10,096 
TESTS hata Lee ee Age pee RRS AM Nene ai Sera ote 3,086 
SCOUCHIi€ Arteta elle pee a oneitiebinte o> remnant Sila 5,521 
IV VCUS Eire men ch Sissel Aust ayer atthe releases 6 apa Pepe ONeet at ate he aes 614 
MoGalSiat soe tine hsssiawawitee wes Oe 19,317 
TEATS WET ec SORE, MMe certs tein ois olen autioa 12,075 
Northern European Races— 
let Ue Bak 5s S+ gembasnh os Os ols w 6 Gee a ea os 198 
JD SARE ae ee ROR anerroe odes eocctor mote 729 
(OSTA, Ce. eee ee POI in Fete det Soka dacompoe 296 
HUTTE Rees ieee ck oe ee ee Oe ai eS are ton erate 1,933 
TOUT CLa Re Comet MORE or, REGEN Pes Sige ee Say ta ee Or. 230 
erm ane Bk ee ee 88 ee le See ees 6, 285 
OOLAT CLC ee sick FN Te Freee ACERS Ne neers 1 
INGRWeRIAR lds «<b ace castes: Siam. Piitiegee ives 627 
ee Saha. Aes. sdk sites Fes ott d: epee © bate naeaae 655 
al AEE AS J MEM OUTROS MM ARMED Buy SCs Rarer 2h 7 155 
TO alee SLs TAMER a eet ele 11,109 
Other Races— 
PSV AM Soothe cists arsiet sist of take ae eee tacts iahoee oaemeraars 6 
PAG eTaT ONTARh ot3 ates: Yuen > SAR PaAE AED wl deterarettiate 16 
WARTS TAERS «eee sla alets TRUS SIN eal 5 the) Sa a wtih neh ate S 95 
Fa OTT AU AN ths Pus ig, aoa ho: Ree = eam a tea 3 
Bulgarian... .2e sce ceyes erect reset edarcanwewes 160 
ROHL) Bi Seeito de od ano ORs lh ol Ns eagtdiareverede siaeays 287 
(Ci SEES ORR ie SP As ae oats 166 
TORR RON Ch ei ae Shrine bo Se Sera ook 38 
AEDs HEV OTUM ATI, « 2 ate las cc auto co! fro any cuss swesleuphes sx-Momauegahs sy Nekeh ate Stas 42 
(Orel ee Le Seep cotahict Mc uure cr tas ak 234 
Males Seeteis teks oso aa s Soe Mubeerneeed: Sable ae saepaalee 512 
MAD ANCRCy nc tetas «ce pe oo Bac On ae teks Be seeing 108 
Aaah pik ants sk wR nd ak arene + oelele «asin 1,127 
LOS OIA Wie nck othe els se < oBe nce abies waite Min we ola 300 
Geet ee ee tae etccs On ot eee ac eta ae 25 
TE Tr AAMT EINES OGM ge ER ea cca Stains ais erg oe 319 
Maeva. Basse de ae eA ee a 1,725 
TNIES Pisciotta EAS POs eee, aceon to one 10 
INEOTSLATION RAG fall o RP ekta's Danaea Soueaeraas 1 
INPxaae Re Sacre heed Se oot 93 
rR LAT Aaa eta eoe de . ORG ote. oepahe ie Peeves it 
OU NE, gee RE hi ne o AIE OBE Ort ocho Oe 3,050 
Portuguese 5 
BF? OUIRT ATAU cielo ceed yeeneus oho l> owe ee Shia decsincg = ts 114 
USBI ee ee reo ce oes Fateiete ts co opal, of Romer Nate 739 
PATH OM IATE chokhs skit ax moma sate’> “Babeers Seen eb eyete «s 4,963 
RUE TNL ETI estate ova clare «foie arevclocals abt aba ialeyeses ev atiate ate 85 
Gen ke ines oo os aero ple tet elas sider baae 1,521 
Spaprigliys suitae): <i 5.0» «irplan Hele, cum? Marga pian 
Spanish American..............ses esse eee ences 1 
ugh «ibe JAS) Si Senin s Sie as, pee 2 es Gert ma 17 
Par cishy. Mako cckona arg eee ewes - sp ehgaerutere «lets 3 
PPObal cS Wee ecm anh fecee tec) seve © 15,772 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE FOUR MONTHS ENDED JULY 31, 1930, SHOW- 
ING SEX AND OCCUPATION 








Via From 
— Ocean U.S.A. Totals 
ports 
Ser— 
A cultianmalest iy. cto} sae sans 20, 499 4,806 25,305 
Adult females............. 14, 216 3,369 17, 585 
Children under eighteen... 11, 483 3,900 15,383 
Totalaiscss. desea: 46,198 12,075 58,273 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 

BERRA adopts cVeae Meise 14, 839 1, 696 16,535 
Momales:seehiies wens oes 2,527 492 3,019 
Children Veen 5,570 782 6,352 

Labouring class— 
NST SS Se ye race eee 1,964 392 2,356 
Bemales 2eu.ci py: ee 366 107 473 
Childrent eyes a a 650 112 762 
Mechanics— 

EVs MMA fo Gees Seat Be 2,062 1,060 3,122 
Momales ei aes eet 628 323 951 
Children Sere 2 arian | 489 233 722 

Trading class— 

ales). OIE Se. 1,019 914 1, 933 
Momalogo nc aac cs cen. 540 397 937 
Childrens. eeeas..eeee 262 221 483 

Mining class— 
ad Ech VE ED NW aR SL hated Rie Se 8 102 35 137 
Meri ales yi ecatyaeiicit. sane 8 3 11 
Childrens esse eee 8 3 11 
Female domestic servants 
18 years and over....... 6,344 356 6, 700 
Pinder LS! Vears seek 627 19 646 
Other classes— 
Mal opti? Allon Sa tues blo 709 1,222 
Hemales i sar ee eee areas 3, 803 1,691 5,494 
Whildreny ss sch cites eee 3,877 2,530 6, 407 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
FOR THE FOUR MONTHS ENDED JULY 31, 1930, 
SHOWING DESTINATION 





— Ocean Totals 
ports 

Nova Scotiadrscies « sioutes a0. 630 194 824 
New Brunswitks Je. ee er 917 407 1,324 
Prince Edward Island....... 37 45 82 
Quebeor* ae seckhts sc sheers 7,545 2,260 9,805 
Ontario sie eds ee cae cee 14, 803 5,614 20,417 
Manitoba™ si eaur da. setae one 15,041 445 15,486 
Saskatchewan.*............. 2,320 902 3, 222 
Albertat naa. pecan oe 2,629 1,305 3,934 
British Columbia........... 2,201 894 3,165 
Yukon Vecritory.. ss. see. 6 1 
Northwest Perritoriest) 12+ |20 > sek ons 3 3 
Not givenwetsmeternel ie: De Saar: 1 

Totals maa. ote ee 46,198 12,075 58,273 





* Winnipeg is the destributing point for the three Prairie 
Provinces. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FOUR MONTHS 
ENDED JULY 31, 1930 





British | Natural- 


Canadian| subjects ized 
— born with |Canadians} Totals 
citizens | Canadian| with 
domicile | domicile 

April pete ies 2, 654 156 118 2,928 
May Nf eed ates 3,114 142 103 3,359 
JUG ener tee ce 2,812 285 212 3,309 
JUL co nee aR EL 3, 053 310 131 3,494 
Totals pins 11, 633 893 564 13,090 





REPORT OF OVERSEA SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE FOR 1929 


CCORDING to the Report of the Over- 
sea Settlement Committee for the year 
1929, the total number of British settlers who 
went overseas in that year, under the Empire 
Settlement Act, was 72,218, as compared with 
47,855 in 1928. The total of 72,213 imcludes 
37,140 persons who sailed to Canada at the 
special £10 ocean passage rate which has been 
granted by the British North Atlantic steam- 
ship lines, as from January 1, 1929, for British 
subjects normally resident in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland proceeding from this 
country to Canada for tthe pumpose of per- 
manent residence in the Dominion. The 
mumber who sailed for Canada with assisted 
passages under the Empire Settlement Act 
im 1929, was 21,615, as compared with 24,889 in 
1928, and with 27,113 in 1927. 


The following Table shows the total sailings 
under the Empire Settlement Act to the 


several Dominions in each of the years 1927, 
1928, and 1929:— 


Dominion 1927 1928 1929 
Canada soe kat ap 27,113 24, 889 58,755 
Australia. 4.202. Vaeeet 29,136 20, 603 11,525 
New Zealand......... 4,446 va WA) 1,849 
South Africa.......... 221 181 84 

Totals hese 60, 916 47, 855 TPA} 





It will be seen that, while there was a large 
increase of emigrants to Canada in 1929, there 
were further great reductions in the mumber 
of emigrants to Australia and to New Zealand. 
The emigrants to Australia were little more 
than a third, and those to New Zealand less 
than a sixth, of the numbers in 1926. The 
total number of departures under the Empire 
Settlement Act from 1922, when the Act came 
imto force, to the end of 1929 has been 369,766. 

The combined effect. of the £10 passage rate 
to Canada and of the restrictions imposed by 
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the Canadian Government, as from January 
1, 1929, on the immigration of single men 
from certain foreign countries has been to 
produce a great change in the proportion of 
British to foreign immigration into Canada 
during the year. Whereas the immigrants in- 
to Camada from Great Britain imereased from 
55,848 in 1928 to 65,716 in 1929, the number 
from foreign countries (other than the United 
States) fell from 81,001 in 1928 to 64,378 in 
1929. 

The report refers to the hindrances to 
migration into each of the Dominions in 
1929—in, Canada, an abnormally poor harvest, 
accompanied by financial depression and a 
stringency m the employment market; in 
Australia, a serious drop in the price of wool, 
a shortage in the wheat crop, and severe un- 
employment throughout the Commonwealth; 
in New Zealand, conditions which, though 
showing a steady improvement, necessitated 
the continuance of a partial embargo on as- 
sisted migration. 

Special attention has been given by tthe 
Oversea Settlement Committee to the en- 
couragement of the migration of women. 
During 1929, for the first time since the pass- 
ing of the Empire Settlement Act, the number 
of women who received assisted passages 
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under the Act exceeded the number of men 
(14,047 against 12,801). This is exclusive of 
the men and women (23,000 and 10,000 re- 
spectively) sailing to Canada under the £10 
passage rate. 


The report mentions that more comsider- 
ation is now beimg given to the opportunities 
abroad for well educated girls. A recent in- 
vestigation in Canada by the secretary of the 
Society for the Oversea Settlement of British 
Women shows that there are good oppor- 
tunities for young women of good education 
im that Dominion, if they are willing to adapt 
themselves to new conditions and to work 
their way up. 


Reference is made in the report to the 
facilities now existing in this country for the 
preliminary testing and training of intending 
settlers (men, women, and boys). 


Under the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1929, pensioners 
under the Contributory Pensions Acts are 
now entitled to receive their pensions while 
they are in any part of the British Empire; 
and insured persons who emigrate to any part 
of the Empire may keep up their imsurance 
for pensions as voluntary contributors. These 
provisions camie into force on Jamuary 2, 1930. 


Immigration Regulations in France 


The French Minister of Labour recently 
issued instructions Jaying down the pro- 
cedure to be followed by persons who have 
entered the country without permission to 
take employment, and who subsequently de- 
sire to obtain work. 

A considerable number of foreigners enter 
France each year as ordinary travellers, and 
after remaining in the country some time 
obtain employment as paid industrial workers. 
There is no legislation in fonce which requires 
foreign workers entering France to obtain 
special permission from ‘the immigration 
authorities, although this is done by the great 
majority of immigrants. The Labour Market 
Protection A'ct, however, regulates the em- 
ployment of aliens in France, and, among 
other provisions, makes it an offence to em- 
ploy an alien who does not possess the 
necessary documents, including a licence to 
work for hire. Any person who employs an 
alien must see that the latter possesses an 
identity card in which he is described as a 
worker. ‘These cards are issued by the Gov- 
ernment Department concerned, after approval 
of the contract of employment and inspection 
of documents identifying the worker. In the 
great majority of cases these formalities are 


carried out before the alien worker enters 
France, or at the time of entry. 

As regards persons who obtain employment 
after entering France, the instructions which 
have now been issued by the Ministry of 
Labour provide that an application for a 
worker’s identity card must be submitted to 
the proper quarter, accompanied by certain in- 
formation which must be entered on a special 
form, a certificate from the employer and a 
medical certificate. The applicant is given a 
receipt for the documents. The employer’s 
certificate must be endorsed by the local 
authorities and is valid for one month only. 
It must state the nature of the employment, 
the wage offered, and the period of engageé- 
ment, which must be defined precisely and 
must not be less than three months or more 
than one year. The medical certificate must 
be made out on a special form. No medical 
certificate is required from aliens who have 
resided in France for three years, French 
women who have lost their nationality by 
marrying an alien, or the children under 18 
years of age of foreign workers, provided that 
they entered the country in the company of 
their families or to join them, and have re- 
sided in France for one year, and that their 
parents are legally established in the country. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Workman Who Reports Defective Con- 
ditions Does Not Assume Risk 


An employee in a sawmill in Nova Scotia 
sustained injury while operating a circular 
saw. He brought action against his employer 
for damages, alleging that the latter had negli- 
gently allowed the saw and its supporting frame 
to fall into disrepair and become unsafe, and 
that the apparatus was not provided with 
guards, as required by the Nova Scotia Fac- 
tories Act. The employer denied the allega- 
tions as to negligence, and pointed out that if 
the saw and frame were in the condition 
alleged, they were so to the knowledge of the 
plaintiff, and that the plaintiff had voluntarily 
undertaken to operate them. He also pleaded 
that there was contributory negligence on the 
part of the plaintiff. 


The Nova Scotia Supreme Court, which 
heard the case, found that there was a defect 
in the condition and arrangement of the 
machinery, and that Part II of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Revised Statutes of 
Nova Scotia, 1923, chapter 129) applied. Part 
II provides that in cases where an accident 
has been caused by the negligence of an em- 
ployer, the injured employee may recover 
damages. The judgment quoted the follow- 
ing sections of Part I1:— 


87. (4) A workman shall not by reason only 
of his continuing in the employment of the 
employer with knowledge of the defect or negli- 
gence which caused his injury be deemed to 
have voluntarily incurred the risk of the injury. 

88. A workman shall hereafter be deemed 
aot to have undertaken the risks due to negli- 
gence of his fellow workmen, and contributory 
negligence on the part of a workman shall not 
hereafter be a bar to recovery by him or by 
any person entitled to damage under the Fatal 
Injuries Act, in an action for the recovery of 
damages for an injury sustained by, or causing 
the death of the workman while in the service 
of his employer, for which the employer would 
otherwise have been liable. 

89. Contributory negligence on the part of the 
workman shall nevertheless be taken into ac- 
count in assessing the damages in any such 
action. 

In regard to the employer’s contention that 
the workman voluntarily assumed the risk, the 
court found that the latter had on several 
occasions told the employer of the condition 
of the machine, and that he was assured that 
he could depend upon it. 


“T am unable,” the judge concluded, “to 
find that the plaintiff, in view of his continued 
protests voluntarily assumed the risk. The 
consent to run the risk must be proved by 


the defendant who invokes the maxim volentz 
non fit injuria; and I am of the opinion that 
it has not been proved in this case. 

“The statute takes away the defence of 
contributory negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff, and that feature, therefore, cannot 
be taken into consideration under section 89 
above quoted or under the Contributory Negli- 
gence Act, 1926 (N‘S.), c. 3, if the latter has 
in fact any application to actions under Part 
II of the Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 

Judgment was given the plaintiff for $731 
and costs, the judge remarking that if Part I 
of the Workmen’s Compensation applied to 
this case a considerably larger amount would 
be awarded to plaintiff. 


—(Leopold versus Wile (Nova Scotia), 
1930, 3 Dominion Law Reports, 
page 445.) 


Interpretation of ‘Total Disability” 


A carpenter held two policies of insurance 
which provided that in case of his total and 
permanent disability the insurer would pay 
the face value of the insurance. In June, 1928, 
the premiums having been paid up to date, 
he sustained severe injuries in the course of 
his occupation as carpenter, the lower part of 
his body, including his legs and feet, being 
completely paralyzed. The policies contained 
the provision that in case the insured sustained 
the amputation of both legs the insurer would 
pay an indemnity as for total and permanent 
disability. In the present case the insurer re- 
fused to pay the indemnity, the claimant’s 
legs not having been amputated. 

The Superior Court of Quebec maintained 
the judgment of a lower court, holding that 
the insured was entitled to recover the speci- 
fied indemnity on account of the permanent 
paralysis of both legs, even although the am- 
putation in such a case is prohibited by surgi- 
cal science. On this point the judgment stated 
as follows: “ Although the policy by its terms 
mentions only the fact of amputation, never- 
theless the juridical and true intendment of 
such provision in the policy is to accord to the 
assured the benefits specified not by reason 
of the mere fact of amputation of both feet, 
but by reason of the happening from some ad- 
missible cause of a condition in the feet which 
makes amputation to be imperative or proper, 
and for these reasons, namely :— 

“1.If the wording alone of the policy were 
to be followed, and if the mere fact of amputa- 
tion of both feet to give rise to the right, then 
the assured might voluntarily and without any 
proper cause, have his feet amputated and 
claim the benefit, nevertheless such an inter- 
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pretation should be placed upon these words 
of the policy as this proceeding on the part 
of the assured would be assimilable to suicide 
and would render the claim illegal (Civil Code, 
2593) ; 

“2. In the law of insurance of this province, 
in general, constructive total loss is assimilable 
to absolute total loss (Civil Code, 2522, 2585), 
and here it may fairly and rightly be said that 
plaintiff has suffered a constructive total loss 
of both feet, even of both legs.” 


—Tremblay versus Prudential Insurance 
Company (Quebec), 1930, No. 7-8, Rap- 
ports Judiciaires (Cour Supérieure) page 
297.) 


Determination of Average Weekly Earnings 


A decision in reference to the assessment of 
the compensation payable to a workman who 
has been partially incapacitated by an acci- 
dent, was rendered by the House of Lords on 
July 30. In 1927 the workman in the case 
sustained an accident in the course of his em- 
ployment. After a period during which he was 
tetally incapacitated, he resumed work for the 
same employer, but, owing to his partial in- 
capacity, at a lower rate of pay. A question 
arose between the workman and the employer 
as to the amount which the former should re- 
ceive under the section of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which provides as follows: 

“The weekly payment in case of partial in- 
capacity shall be one-half the difference be- 
tween the amount of the average weekly earn- 
ings of the workman before the accident and 
the average weekly amount which he is earn- 
ing, or is able to earn in some suitable em- 
ployment or business after the accident.” 

The employer contended that the length of 
the working week in the occupation followed 
by the workman after his accident was 54 
days, while the workman stated that his actual 
working time was 5 days per week. 

The County Court Judge awarded the work- 
man an amount that was based upon actual 
earnings before and after the accident. He 
said:—“I award the applicant a weekly pay- 
ment equal to half the difference between the 
amount of his average weekly earnings before 
the accident and the average weekly amount 
which he is actually earning in his presnt suit- 
able employment with the respondents. I 
refuse to assume that he is able to earn a 
hypothetical figure for a hypothetical week’s 
work, ‘vhich neither he nor his fellow work- 
men in the gauge department have any op- 
portunity to undertake.” 


The Court of Appeal subsequently reversed 
the decision of the County Court, on the 
eround that 54 days a week was the normal 
working time in the workman’s later employ- 
ment, and that “where a man was actually 
earning wages the compensation to which he 


was entitled was to be assessed by reference 
to the normal earnings under normal market 
conditions in that employment, and not by 
reference to his actual earnings in the condi- 
tions prevailing at the time.” 

The House of Lords restored the award of 
the County Court Judge, pointing out that the 
arbitrator was not bound to assess compensa- 
tion on the basis of what the workman would 
have been earning if the conditions of em- 
ployment in his occupation had been more 
prosperous than they actually were. 

(White versus London and North Eastern 
Railway Company (House of Lords), 1930, 
The Times, Law Report, July 30, 1930.) 


Weekly Half Holiday in British Columbia 


In a test case which was heard in the 
Magistrate’s Court at Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, the proprietor of a barber shop was fined 
the nominal sum of $5 under the provisions of 
the Weekly Half Holiday Act (Revised Sta- 
tutes of British Columbia 1924, chapter 273), on 
a charge of having kept employees at work for 
more than 30 minutes after closing time. The 
magistrate pointed out that while one sec- 
tion of the Act provided that an employee 
must not be kept longer than thirty minutes 
after the closing time, another clause provided 
that a customer entering a shop before closing 
hours could be served. The contention of the 
defence was that customers had been in the 
shop before 1 o’clock. In the magistrate’s 
opinion, since a “permanent wave” required 
from two to four hours’ work, it would be 
possible for an employee to lose his whole 
holiday if forced to stay at work on such 
a task. In that event the whole effect of the 
Act would be lost. 

Counsel for the defence, intimated an appeal 
would be made to the Supreme Court. 


——_______. 


Mr. Netson R. Craig, K.C., chairman of the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, recently called the attention of em- 
ployers of labour in the province to certain 
sections of the Act which forbids employers 
to make any deductions from the wages of 
their workmen in respect to the accident fund 
and the provisions of medical aid. Section 
19 expressly forbids deductions from wages 
in connection with the accident fund; while 
Section 48 (6) makes it unlawful to levy a 
contribution from the employee toward the 
expense of medical aid, except where such aid 
is given by an arrangement between the em- 
ployer and employee which has been approved 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


MODERATE decline in the number of 
employees on industrial payrolls in 
Canada was shown at the beginning of 
September, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,334 
firms, each with a minimum of 15 employees, 
representing practically every industry except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and _ highly 
specialized business operations. These firms 
employed 1,023,633 persons, as compared with 
1,042,441 in the preceding month. The 
employment index number (with the average 
for the calendar year, 1926, as the base=100), 
stood at 116-6 on September 1, as compared 
with 118-8 on August 1, 1980, and with 126-8, 
119-1, 111-0, 106:2, 97-8, 94-2, 101-2, 94-8, and 
89-8 on September 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. 
At the beginning of September, the percent- 
age of unemployment reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 
9-3, compared with percentages of 9-2 at the 
beginning of August and 3-5 at the beginning 
of September, 1929. The September percent- 
age was based on the reports received from a 
total of 1,630 labour organizations, with an 
aggregate membership of 196,048 persons. 
Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a _ substantial 
increase in the business transacted during the 
month of August, when compared with that 
of the previous month, but a marked decline 
from the transactions of August last year, 
there having been recorded during the month 
under review 36,572 vacancies, 52,945 applica- 
tions for work, and 34,792 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.38 at the 
beginning of September as compared with 
$10.65 for August; $11.64 for September, 1929; 
$11.15 for September, 1928; $1087 for 
September, 1927; $10.94 for September, 1926; 
$10.81 for September, 1925; $10.28 for 
September, 1924; $10.46 for September, 1927; 
$10.94 for September, 1926; $10.81 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
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$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, continued to decline, 
being 82-5 for September, as compared with 
84:1 for August; 97-3 for September, 1929; 
95-4 for September, 1928; 97-1 for September, 
19277; and 98-5 for September, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during September 
was much greater than in the preceding 
month, and was also greater than the loss in 
September last year. The increase was due 
to dispute in various coal mines. Eleven 
disputes were in existence at some time during 
the month, involving 2,599 workers, and 
resulting in the loss of 13,452 working days. 
Corresponding figures for August, 1930, were: 
three disputes, 65 workers, and 484 working 
days; and for September, 1929, eleven dis- 
putes, 1,123 workers, and 12,145 working days. 


During September the De- 


Industrial partment received reports 
Disputes from the Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act appointed to deal with the 


disputes respectively be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways and 
the officers and crews of the steamship 
“Prince Edward Island”; and between the 
Hydro-Electric Commission of Hamilton, 
Ontario, and its electrical workers. One new 
application for the appointment of a Board 
was received during the month. A _ full 
account of recent proceedings under the Act, 
including the text of the reports, appears on 
page 1126 of this issue. 


This issue contains an 
Unemployment account of the measures 
Relief Act, so far taken by _ the 
1930 Minister of Labour in 


giving effect to the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Relief Act, 
1930, which was passed at the special session 
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of Parliament of Canada last month (Lasour 
Gazetru, September, 1930, page 1050). The 
report includes the text of the Regulations 
under the Act, an account of the agreements 
drawn up between the governments of Canada 
and of the several provinces, and also of 
agreements between the Dominion and the 
principal railway companies for furthering 
undertakings tending to provide work for the 
unemployed. 


Two acts, the Unemploy- 


Unemployment ment Relief (Tax) Act, 
relief in New 1930, and the Prevention 
South Wales and Relief of Unemploy- 


ment Act, 1930, which were 
passed by the legislature of New South Wales 
and assented to in June, provide for the 
assessment and collection of an unemploy- 
ment relief tax and the establishment of a 
council for the prevention and relief of un- 
employment, and an unemployment relief 
fund. The council, the membership of which 
includes the Colonial Treasurer, the Minister 
for Labour and Industry, the Minister for 
Local Government, and five members 
appointed by the Governor, is empowered to 
formulate and investigate schemes for the 
relief of unemployment, including the train- 
ing of suitable unemployed persons, to recom- 
mend expenditure or loans from the Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund, and to co-operate with 
public bodies in relief schemes. The Gov- 
ernor is empowered to appoint committees 
of employers and workers in any trade or 
industry to consider means of increasing its 
industrial efficiency and to confer with the 
Council. 

In works officially declared as being for the 
relief of unemployment all wages, hours, and 
mode, terms, and conditions of employment 
are to be such as the Minister for Labour 
and Industry may from time to time direct. 
Relief schemes initiated by the Council are 
to be financed from an unemployment relief 
fund to be opened within the Colonial 
Treasurer’s accounts, into which are to be 
paid, in addition to such sums as Parliament 
may appropriate from other accounts, the pro- 
ceeds of the unemployment relief tax levied 
at the rate of threepence in the pound on 
(a) the net assessable income of every person, 
other than a company, whose total income 
exceeds £80 a year, during the income year 
ending June 30, 1930; (b) the net assessable 
income derived by every company during the 
income year. ending June 30, 1930; (c) the 
income from employment of every person, 
other than a company, who is paid at a rate 
of not less than thirty shillings a week, during 
the income year commencing July 1, 1930. 
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Income from pensions and certain other 
sources is exempt from the tax. 


Facts for Workers, the 
Control of monthly review published 
technological by the Labour’ Bureau, 


Incorporated, of New York 
City, discusses “Unemploy- 
ment and its Remedies,” in its issue for 
October. After dealing with the problems 
presented by the Jarge class of persons who 
have been laid off without pay, by those 
working on short time and by _ seasonal 
employment, the writer proceeds to discuss 
the “technological unemployment” which is 
caused by improvements in machinery. He 
points out that “the only feasible attack on 
technological unemployment is to attempt to 
narrow as much as posible the lag between 
discharge and re-employment. This means, 
not fighting the machine, but controlling its 
rate of introduction, and in addition timing 
its introduction. To illustrate, suppose a new 
machine is invented which will displace ten 
workers, and that a factory can use ten of 
these machines. If it installs one machine a 
month and thus discharges ten employees a 
month over a period of ten months, there 
seems to be much less serious unemployment 
situation created than if it installs all ten 
machines simultaneously and throws 100 men 
on the labour market at one time. Further- 
more, if the introduction of machinery were 
timed to coincide with periods of general 
business prosperity when cyclical unemploy- 
ment is at a minimum, the problem, again, 
would be less aggravated than if machines 
were introduced during times when business 
is on the downgrade and cyclical unemploy- 
ment on the rise.” 


unemployment 


The writer further suggests that working 
contracts ought to embody rules regulating 
the introduction of machines, both in respect 
to the time and rate of their introduction. 


In its issue for September 
the Canadian Congress 
Journal, the monthly maga- 
zine published by the 
Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, discusses 
the shorter working week as a partial remedy 
for unemployment. “Slowly but nevertheless 
surely,” it is stated, “it is being recognized 
that with greater efficiency in production a 
curtailment of the hours worked by those 
actually engaged therein, and a wider spread 
effected, must ensue, if consumption of the 
commodities produced is to be equitably con- 
summated. The International Federation of 
Trades Unions at their conference held re- 


Shorter 

working hours 
as remedy for 
unemployment 
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cently at Stockholm, formulated a policy urg- 
ing the introduction of the forty-four hour 
week as a minimum demand. It was gen- 
erally recognized by the delegates in attend- 
ance that that must be considered as a mini- 
mum only, inasmuch as there were a number 
of countries where industry had demonstrated 
its ability to meet the demands with a still 
lower standard of working hours. This atti- 
tude is fully in harmony with the policy that 
organized labour has consistently urged as a 
means of adjusting our financial and industrial 
equilibrium.” 

The Journal points out that the benefits of 
shorter working hours are now recognized not 
only by organized labour, but also by some 
of the leading economists, and quotes the re- 
cent statement of a German industrialist that 
“It is necessary to adjust working hours to the 
perfection of modern tools. The working 
hours of industrial wage earners must be fun- 
damentally reduced from forty-eight to thirty- 
six hours.” “It is obvious,” the Journal con- 
tinues, “that the immediate results would be 
the absorption of large numbers of unem- 
ployed who are now an unproductive burden 
upon the economic system. This in its turn 
will give all workers more leisure time—which, 
as we know by experience, creates new needs 
and thus new opportunities of work.” 

The bricklayers at Toronto affiliated with 
the Bricklayers’, Masons’, and Plasterers’ 
Union, at a meeting held early in September, 
voted unanimously to adopt a three-day work- 
ing week for the purpose of counteracting un- 
employment in the trade. The Contract 
Record and Engineering Review stated in its 
issue of September 10 that the movement has 
the support of the employing contractors, and 
Mr. Joseph Bamber, secretary of the Toronto 
local union, gives credit to the contractors 
for their share in devising the scheme. Mr. 
Bamber explained that the purpose of the 
three-day working week was to distribute em- 
ployment more evenly among the members 
of the craft. About fifty per cent of the union 
bricklayers at Toronto, it was stated, were 
without employment when the plan was 
adopted. It was anticipated that the depres- 
sion in the construction industry would not 
be prolonged, and that the three-day working 
week would therefore be a temporary arrange- 
ment. 


The fiftieth annual conven- 
tion of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour opened 
at Boston on October 6, 
and had not concluded in 
time to permit a full ac- 
count of the proceedings to be ready for this 
issue of the Lasour Gazette. It is recalled 


50th convention 
of American 
Federation of 
Labour 


that the “A.F. of L.” originated in a labour 
congress which met at Pittsburgh on Novem- 
ber 15, 1881. That congress was attended 
by 107 delegates, representing about 250,000 
original workers. The organization thus 
created was named the Federation of Trades 
and Labour Unions, starting with an affilia- 
tion of eight national and international unions, 
11 central bodies, and 42 local unions. There 
were no State federations of labour at that 
time. Dissenting assemblies of the Knights 
of Labour made up a part of the affiliates. At 
the annual meetings during the next four 
years the chairman and secretary were chosen 
from ithe delegates. A standing legislative 
committee was created, however, which func- 
tioned somewhat after the manner of the 
present Executive Council of the A.F. of L., 
but no salaried officers were elected. Samuel 
Gompers, a delegate from the International 
Cigarmakers’ Union, was chosen  vice-presi- 
dent of ithe first legislative committee, and 
later became the committee president. Very 
little progress was made during the five years 
that the movement operated under the title 
of the Federation of Trades and Labour 
Unions, most of ithe energy being expended in 
conflicts with the Knights of Labour. At the 
convention held in Columbus, Ohio, in 1886, 
there was a complete reorganization and the 
title was changed to the American Federation 
of Labour. Samuel Gompers was elected 
president at that convention. 


Provision has been made 


First Aid by the Collegiate Board 
instruction in for providing classes in 
Saskatchewan “first aid” at the Balfour 


Technical School at Regina. 
This class was established for the purpose of 
enabling employers in the Province to comply 
with the regulations issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board under the Act of 1929 
(Lasour Gazertse, April, 1980, page 392). 
Regulation 27 is as follows:— 


“Every employer having twenty-five (25) 
or more workmen usually employed shall 
provide and maintain in his factory, shop, 
warehouse or other place of employment or 
in each factory, shop, warehouse or other 
place of employment, if he has more than one, 
a room thereof which shall be available and 
suitable for use as a first aid room and which 
shall at all times be kept sanitary and in 
charge of a clerk, workman, nurse or other 
person who has taken a course in first aid to 
the injured.” 

At the conclusion of the course certificates 
will be given to students who are able to 
satisfy the Saint John Ambulance Association 
of their proficiency. 
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The Dominion Bureau of 


Canada Statistics has just published 
Year Book the 1930 edition of this 
for 1930 official statistical annual of 


the resources, history, in- 
stitutions and social and economic conditions 
of the Dominion. The new Year Book con- 
tains many new features, including important 
new material on retail prices (LABouR GAZETTE, 
March, 1930, page 344). The “Labour and 
Wages” section gives an analysis of the occu- 
pations of the people, based on the Census 
reports; a summary of the activities of the 
Federal and Provincial Departments of 
Labour; statistics of organized labour, fatal 
industrial accidents; workmen’s compensation ; 
strikes and lockouts; employment and unem- 
ployment; old age pensions; and a summary 
of recent labour legislation. Another chapter 
of this section deals with wages and the 
zost of living. 

Among the more important special features 
incorporated in the present edition are the 
following: an article on the temperature and 
precipitation of Northern Canada; improved 
statistics of the operations of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission; an im- 
proved treatment of radio-telegraphy and 
radio-telephony; an enlargement of the bank- 
ing chapter to include statistics of the profits 
and dividends of the banks; an enlarged 
treatment of government and other savings 
banks; an extension of the statistics of com- 
mercial failures. The appendix contains 
preliminary figures on immigration and trade 
for the fiscal vear ended March 31, 1930. 

The wide range of subjects dealt with in 
the Year Book may be seen in the main 
titles of the chapters, which are as follows: 
Physiography; History and chronology; Con- 
stitution and government; Population; Vital 
statistics; Immigration; Survey of production; 
Agriculture; Forestry; The fur trade; The 
fisheries; Mines and minerals; Water powers; 
Manufactures; Construction; External trade; 
Internal trade; Transportation and communi- 
cations; Labour and wages; Prices; Public 
finance; Currency and banking; Loan and 
trust companies; Insurance; Commercial 
failures; Education; Public health and bene- 
volence; Miscellaneous administration ; Sources 
of official statistical and other information 
relative ta Canada; The Annual Register, 
1929. 

Tt will be seen that the book is an 
indispensable work of reference for students 
of social and public affairs in Canada. The 
Canada Year Book may be obtained from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, for $2. 


The recent decision of the 


British Trade Unions Congress on 
Trade Union the subject of family allow- 
Congress ances is briefly described in 
rejects family the account of the proceed- 
allowances ings on another page of this 


issue. A joint committee 
appointed by the General Council of the 
Congress to consider this question had .sub- 
mitted two reports: that of the majority 
favoured, and that of the minority opposed, 
family allowances. The Congress, on the 
recommendation of the General Council, 
endorsed the opinion of the minority. The 
latter report opposed the institution of a cash 
allowance for children to be paid directly to 
mothers. Leaving aside the question of the 
probably adverse effect of such a system upon 
wage negotiations and collective agreements, 
the minority believed that such an allowance 
would have to be an alternative to further 
development of social services; and that if the 
sum necessary to provide for such a system were 
to be raised, nothing would be available for 
developing the national health, education and 
pensions services. The available funds, in 
their view, would achieve far more valuable 
results in the form of improved health, educa- 
tion and other conditions of well-being for 
the children if expended in developing the 
social services than if spent in cash payments. 
The report expressed the opinion that all the 
funds available for social purposes, such as 
health, education, and other social services, 
should be spent in extending these services 
until they are completed, rather than in pay- 
ing cash allowances. The committee there- 
fore recommended that before any decision 
on family allowances is taken, provision out 
of public funds should first be made for a 
complete medical service for all children from 
birth to the school-leaving age; for a pre- 
natal and post-natal maternity service, to- 
gether with a cash payment for each child 
for the first year or two years after birth; 
for the raising of the school-leaving age, with 
adequate maintenance alowances during the 
additional year and for nursery schools for 
children up to the age of admission to 
elementary schools; for adequate healthy 
houses, and for the elimination of tuber- 
culosis and the supply of pure milk. 


The British Trade Union 

Empire policy Congress last month 
of Trade Union accepted the report of its 
Congress Economic Committee in 
regard to development of 

the economic relations between the various 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The report proposed that regular 


es 
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economic conferences should be held every 
three or four years, at which representatives 
of Britain and the Dominions and colonies 
could discuss and consult upon the economic 
affairs of the Commonwealth. The delegates 
would be appointed by the Governments on 
somewhat the same lines that were adopted 
in the case of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, 1927. They would consist of the Gov- 
ernment, officials concerned with economic and 
trade questions; representatives of industry, 
both employers and employed; and _ repre- 
sentatives of commerce, finance, shipping, and 
agriculture. The conferences, it was sug- 
gested, would observe continuity, and their 
function would be to evolve an economic 
policy for the British Commonwealth inde- 
pendently of party politics. An inter-Com- 
monwealth economic secretariat would be 
created, on somewhat similar lines to the 
economic organization of the League. Its 
function would be to investigate economic 
questions and problems affecting the Common- 
wealth. 


Dr. D. Jamieson, chairman 


Old Age of the Old Age Pensions 
Pensions and Mothers’ Allowance 
administration Commissions of Ontario, 


explained the working of 
both these systems in a 
paper read before the Union of Canadian 
‘Municipalities at its annual convention at 
Hamilton last month. Referring to the num- 
ber of old age pensioners in the Province 
Dr. Jamieson said:— 

“The short experience which we have had 
with the administration of the act in the 
province of Ontario, where it has been in 
effect only since the first of November last, 
has been very satisfactory, and when it is 
considered we have had about 35,000 appli- 
cations to deal with, and have already over 
32,000 pensioners receiving monthly cheques, 
with practically no complaints or criticism 
from any source, we should certainly feel we 
have the machinery of the act in smooth and 
satisfactory working order. 

“When the act was passed in Ontario, it 
was estimated we would have about 25,000 
pensioners, but the number is far exceeding 
our expectations, and I now believe we will 
find it increased ultimately to exceed one per 
cent of the population. 

“The population of people over 70 years 
of age varies considerably in the different 
provinces—for example—in the west, where 
the settlement has been of more recent date, 
it is considered more of a young man’s coun- 
try. In British Columbia and the Prairie 
provinces, the census shows there are about 
18 over 70 in each thousand of their popu- 


in Ontario 


lation; in Manitoba the percentage is some- 
what higher, and in Ontario there are 35 
in every thousand. In the Maritime prov- 
inces the number is much higher, and I 
understand a survey has shown 46 out of 
every thousand. New Brunswick does not 
show so many, but it is considerably higher 


than Ontario. 


“The total number of pensioners on our 
Ontario list for the last month was 31,967 
and the total amount paid out in pensions 
was $632,069.25, and while we have a death 
rate of over 300 each month, we have about 
700 or 800 new applications, so we estimate 
there will be, when we reach the peak load, 
about 35,000 pensioners and a yearly roll in 
excess of $8,000,000, in adition to the cost of 
administration.” 


Recent statistics of Old Age Pensions in 
Canada are given on another page of this 
issue. 


The chief inspector of fac- 
tories of the Union of 
South Africa, in his annual 
report for 1929, reviews the 
work accomplished during 
the ten years that have 
passed since the Factories Act became law in 
1919. “Looking back over the last ten years,” 
he says, “ it is possible to judge the long 
strides which have been taken in this most 
important side of industrial operations. It is 
no exaggeration to say that, apart from one 
or two factories, welfare work, even in its 
most primitive form, was unheard of. , 

As the first period of registration expired, the 
worst type of factory was eliminated. Km- 
ployers were persuaded, where possible, and 
required, when persuasion failed, to move to 
other premises. Plans for new factories in- 
cluded adequate cloakrooms and lavatory ac- 
commodation, and in some instances provi- 
sion was made for lunch and recreation rooms. 
Factories were removed from the congested 
areas to spacious premises in the suburbs. The 
contrast of the old conditions, with the new 
factories which now exist, is almost impos- 
sible to describe. Some of the new factories 
have exceeded all expectations in the welfare 
provisions that are provided; recreation 
clubs, including tennis courts, cricket and foot- 
ball grounds are becoming a common sight. 


“ Another feature of this work is the almost . 
complete revulsion of feeling which has taken 
place amongst manufacturers in regard to the 
rest interval. In 1919 the suggestion that 
workers be granted an interval in the morning 
or afternoon or both was treated almost with 
derision; to-day the opposite obtains; factories 
where this practice is not carried out are the 
exception, and occupiers agree that increased 


Workers’ 
welfare 
movement in 
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efficiency is the direct result. In most cases 
workers finance their own tea clubs, but there 
are cases where the employers provide refresh- 
ments, and are satisfied that the money is well 
spent.” 


The Proctor and Gamble 


Stabilization Soap Company’s “ guaran- 
plan of Proctor teed employment” plan 
and Gamble was noted in the Lasour 


GazeTTe at the time of its 
establishment about seven 
years ago (August, 1923, page 829). This 
company has its factories at Hamilton, On- 
tario, and in various cities in the United 
States. Colonel William Cooper Proctor, writ- 
ing in the September issue of the Payroll 
(Winnipeg), describes the system as follows :— 
“Fundamentally,” he says “our system of 
guaranteed employment is a rather simple one. 
It is based on a plan under which our factory 
employees are given a guarantee of full time 
work for not less than forty-eight weeks in 
each calendar year. We have only two re- 
quirements for the employee who participates 
in our guaranteed employment plan, and the 
principal one is that he or she must be a mem- 
ber of the Profit Sharing Plan. This quali- 
fication constitutes no hardship. Quite to the 
contrary—it is distinctly advantageous. The 
Proctor & Gamble Profit Sharing Plan is 
merely an easy method for the employee to 
own stock in the company and to accumulate 
a fund which eventually establishes his or her 
economic independence. The other require- 
ment is that the employee must have been 
with us for at least six months before he is 
eligible. We do this because, naturally, it 
takes some few months for us to find out 
whether or not a man coming to work for us 
is the proper type, and to find out whether 
or not we want him as a permanent employee. 
This also works both ways, because it gives 
the employee a similar opportunity to make 
up his mind whether or not he wants to stay 
With wise 2", 


“The guarantee plan was conceived several 
years ago and it came about in this way: 
Between boom periods and depression periods, 
there was found to be very little variation 
in the actual consumption of our products. 
We recognized the fact that there is a uniform 
consumption of our products month by month, 
and that it should be possible to work out 
some plan that would make for even and 
uniform production. We knew that the big 
factor in any man’s life is his job—a steady 
job—a joo where he can count on a weekly 
envelope for at least forty-eight weeks in the 
year. If a man could be sure of this, he 
could work out his life’s problems with some 


Soap Company 


degree of assurance, and it is simply common 
sense to remove the fear and uncertainty from 
a man’s life. ... 

“Now, naturally, the working out of the 
plan was not easy. It meant, for instance, that 
we had to estimate our sales by brands for 
twelve months ahead. These estimates were 
broken up into forty-nine weeks of equal 
production. The company really counts on 
operating forty-nine weeks in the year, which 
is approximately the limit possible because of 
holidays and necessary shut-downs for large 
repairs. By dividing the production into forty- 
nine weeks it automatically gives us one week 
leeway in case it is necessary to take it, which 
insures the forty-eight weeks full run. As an 
example of how smoothly the plan is working 
in our case, during 1929 the estimate of pro- 
duction as set by our sales executives varied 
less than 3% of 1 per cent from what was 
actually produced. 

“In the seven years that the plan has been 
in effect, we have not decreased the schedule 
of production established for any year. True, 
it has been necesssary to erect more ware- 
houses to take care of stocks which have ac- 
cumulated and which will accumulate from 
time to time. For instance in an active buy- 
ing period our dealers have a tendency to buy 
larger than the consumer consumption, and in 
a depressed period that dealer liquidates his 
stock, resulting in his buying less through the 
depressed periods than is actually consumed. 
However, if we estimate our sales properly, 
and if we use our warehouses to take up the 
slack when dealers are not buying evenly, the 
plan is feasible, but it does mean an invest- 
ment in warehouse stocks of considerable 
money at certain periods of the year. 

“We appreciate that our plan may not be 
applicable to all businesses, but we do believe 
that all plants should give consideration to 
the stabilized employment plan as applied 
to their own particular industry. A manufac- 
turer may find that there is a portion of his 
labour that can be taken care of under such 
a plan. This would be a step in the right 
direction toward the steady employment of 
men, even though in some industries it may 
be operative with only sixty-forty or even 
twenty per cent of the force.” 





At the meeting of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League held at Montreal on Septem- 
ber 19, the question of organizing an annual 
mid-winter conference for foremen and work- 
ers was referred to the Round Table Confer- 
ence of the Industrial Section for considera- 
tion. It was announced that a Pulp and 
Paper section had been formed, and that a 
Metal and Chemical Section was under way. 
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The new Public Welfare Department of 
Ontario, to which reference was made in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazette (page 997), 
is to have charge of the administration of the 
provincial Old Age Pensions Act and the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act. These Acts were 
formerly in charge of the Department of 
Health of the Province. 





The Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council 
recently published the 1930 edition of its 
“Legislative Year Book,” containing a syn- 
opsis of social and industrial legislation enacted 
in the Dominion and in the Province of 
Manitoba, together with information  col- 
lected from various sources relating to the life 
of the people. The members of the Council 
are recommended “to study the various 
labour laws which more directly affect them 
in their daily life, and keep a copy of this 
book always on hand for ready reference.” 





The Government of Saskatchewan recently 
complied with a request that the province 
should join with the Province of Manitoba 
in setting up a competent commission of in- 


quiry to investigate and report upon all mat- 
ters relating to the welfare of blind persons in 
the two provinces. Accordingly by an Order 
in Council published in the Saskatchewan 
Gazette, August 28, a commission was issued 
to Mr. Olin H. Burritt, of Philadelphia, prin- 
cipal of the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Instruction of the Blind, to conduct an in- 
quiry into this subject in Saskatchewan. 





The question of co-operation between school 
and factory was discussed at an industrial wel- 
fare conference held at Oxford during Septem- 
ber. One of the speakers, a school inspector, 
recommended that, with a view to giving a 
direction to education, schools should have 
the opportunity of visiting factories and re- 
ceiving explanations of industrial processes. 





The Act. respecting Mines and Mining, 
which was passed by the Legislature of Mani- 
toba at its recent session (LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 654), to take effect on pro- 
clamation, has been proclaimed as _ being 
effective as from July 15, 1930. 


Profit-Sharing in Great Britain in 1929 


Statistics issued recently by the Ministry of 
Labour show the position of profit-sharing and 
co-partnership in Great Britain in 1929. AlI- 
together 486 firms or societies had schemes in 
operation, and as nine firms have each two 
schemes the full number of schemes is brought 
up to 495. The total number of workpeople 
entitled to participate is 260,000. Particulars 
of the working of schemes are not always 
available, but the average amount per head 
of the bonuses paid last year under 410 
schemes (including schemes in operation al- 
though no bonus was earned) was £9: 10s: 2d., 
or 4:8 per cent of average earnings. This is 
the highest average bonus (but not the highest 
percentage of wages) recorded in the Min- 
istry of Labour statistics, that go back to 1913. 

Fewer than half the workpeople employed 
by firms with profit-sharing schemes were par- 
ticipants in their benefits. The 321 firms had 
499,000 workpeople, of whom the schemes em- 
braced 229,000. In the preceding year the 
number participating, or entitled to partici- 
pate in the schemes then in force was 223,000 
out of a total of 487,000 persons employed. 
The large proportion of non-participating 
workpeople is the result in part, of certain 
requirements for participation, such as the 
attainment of a specified age or employment 
with the firm for a minimum number of years; 
but to a much greater degree it is governed 
by the extent to which the workpeople are 


able and willing to deposit savings with the 
firm or to purchase shares in the undertaking. 

The most usual type of scheme is the simple 
arrangement under which a cash bonus, repre- 
senting a specified proportion of profits, is 
paid. In some cases the bonus rises or falls 
with the dividend on capital. Cash bonuses 
are paid in 40 per cent of existing schemes. 
In other schemes bonuses may be placed in 
a provident or superannuation fund, but more 
frequently they are invested on behalf of the 
employee in the capital of the undertaking. 
The bonus in the gas companies’ schemes is 
often a percentage of wages varying inversely 
(as dividends usually do) with the price 
charged for gas, but in recent arrangements 
the bonus varies directly with the dividend or 
is a fixed percentage of the amount paid in 
dividends. 

There were 136 co-partnership schemes in 
operation in 1929. Co-partnership schemes en- 
courage employees to acquire capital in the 
undertaking with which they are connected, 
and thus to obtain some share in the control. 
In addition there were 35 schemes in which a 
definite part (usually one-half) of the bonus 
is capitalized. 

At the end of last year 165 co-operative 
societies had definite profit-sharing schemes, 
and practically all the 32,000 workpeople par- 
ticipated. 
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Employment men coming in steadily and many placements 
¢ as | being made. The manufacturing industries do 
+ Oaat onde ea ae erate not show much improvement. The most 
rane pee ue Employment mmecriice \iot encouraging reports are from Sherbrooke 
where conditions are stated to be gooa 


Canada at the end of September to be as 
follows :— 

In Nova Scotia most of the harvesting is 
completed and farmers report an excellent 
grain crop. The apple crop is smaller but 
the fruit of better quality. There is very 
little demand for farm help. The salmon fish- 
ing season which closed towards the end of 
the month was one of the most successful 
in the history of the industry. Bank fisher- 
men are about all in but report a fair season 
only. There has been little activity in the 
logging industry. Coal mines were operated 
on fairly steady time with large quantities of 
coal hoisted and shipped. Manufacturing 
establishments with the exception of steel and 
car plants at Trenton all reported conditions 
favourable. Confectioners are busy preparing 
for the Christmas trade. Building construc- 
tion is being rushed to completion in New 
Glasgow. Very little activity is reported from 
Halifax and as a result many workers are 
unemployed. There is a falling off in pass- 
enger traffic. Freight transportation was 
fairly heavy. The demand for domestics and 
charworkers continued and many placements 
were made. 

The grain harvest in New Brunswick has 
been completed and good crops are reported 
from the northern districts. Farmers are now 
busy gathering their root crops. Catches of 
fish have been scarce owing to unfavourable 
weather. There was a plentiful supply of 
fresh fish. There is no demand for woodsmen 
and very little information as to prospects 
for the winter in the logging industry. Busi- 
ness was good for breweries, food manufac- 
turers and pulp mills. There was no improve- 
ment in other manufacturing establishments. 
Good progress was reported in several build- 
ing construction contracts which provided 
employment for a large number of workers. 
Road construction is nearing completion. 
Transportation was about normal with the 
usual seasonal decline in passenger traffic. 
Both retail and wholesale trade is good. 
There was a good demand for domestic and 
casual workers with sufficient applicants to fill 
ali positions offered. 

Although the demand for farm workers had 
declined at offices in the Province of Quebec, 
Montreal was still making a number of place- 
ments. Employment conditions in the logg- 
ing industry have improved, orders for bush- 


although cotton mills are on part time only. 
Manufacturing in Quebec City is active. 
There is an improvement in the boot and 
shoe industry in Montreal. Textile and cloth- 
ing factories in this city are also active but 
the printing trades are not very busy. Hull 
reports .that factories are running with 
reduced staffs. Although there are quite a 
number of buildings in the course of erection, 
the demand for help is not brisk. Street 
paving is providing employment for large 
numbers of workers in Montreal. Several 
contracts are under way in Hull and Quebec, 
but there is little activity among building 
tradesmen in Sherbrooke. Trade in Montreal 
continues active but moderate conditions only 
prevail in Quebec and Sherbrooke. There has 
been a curtailment in orders for domestics. 
Applicants were numerous and could not be 
readily placed. 


In Ontario the demand for farm help had 
become light with plenty of applicants, 
experienced and otherwise, available for this 
work, Silo filling and picking fruit and pota- 
toes have provided jobs of short duration. 
A number of potato pickers were placed by 
the Fort William and Port Arthur offices. 
Logging operations promised to be on a much 
reduced scale this coming season and will by 
no means afford sufficient employment for the 
large numbers of bushmen who follow this 
trade. Pulp cutting has taken a lot of men 
for work at Iroquois Falls and the Port 
Arthur office has made a fair number of place- 
ments. The demand for log makers and 
general bushmen continues good at Sudbury 
and North Bay. There is very little demand 
for mine workers. Canning is the only manu- 
facturing industry that shows marked activity 
at present. Other industrial concerns show no 
improvement, further staff reductions having 
taken place in some plants and others are 
not taking on any new help though old hands 
are in some cases being rehired. Notwith- 
standing this, a feeling of optimism is gaining 
eround and indications of a revival of factory 
work is indicated, particularly in Guelph 
where the situation looks much _ brighter. 
Building activity is reported from Kitchener, 
Kingston, Ottawa, Guelph and Sudbury. In 
other centres work is drawing to a close and 
no new projects are being commenced. A 
considerable number of building mechanics 
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have been placed at Sault Ste. Marie but 
there as elsewhere there is not enough work 
to absorb all the unskilled. Relief work on 
sewers has been undertaken in several places 
and some highway construction is still pro- 
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ceeding. ‘There is a shortage of cooks-general 
but sufficient applicants to meet the demand 
for all other classes of domestic workers. 
Applicants for casual work are considerably 
in excess of the demand. 
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19390 1929 
September August July September August July 
CARD RE NLT 3 148,519,060) 162,456,559 188,803,442} 210,025,520) 219,887,028 
Or teat dye oe 77,906, 294 84,550, 935 99,379,848) 111,630,924 114, 200, 854 
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82-5 84-1 85-8 97-3 98-1 96-0 
20-75 21-01 21-26 21-90 21-90 21-26 
173 132 182 164 164 180 
2,647, 123 1,392,859 2,992,395 2,456, 654 2,706, 691 2,592,073 
116-6 118-8 118-9 126-8 127-8 124-7 
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3,012 3,397 3,324 ‘Uplot a aS 7,030 
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Ge Se eee 3,475,000 4,732,000 3,550, 000 5, 233,000 6, 447,000 
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144-8 147-7 171-7 188-6 182-3 
152-9 161-1 174-5 193-6 192-2 
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eee 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 28, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 
(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
-exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ing and construction. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines eat of Quebec. 


8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(2) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


-of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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A decreased demand for farm workers was 
reported by Offices in Manitoba with large 
numbers of applicants available. Several 
women were placed by the Winnipeg Office 
in casual employment as potato pickers. In 
the logging industry conditions were quiet. 
Manufacturing showed no improvement. 
Good progress was made on all buildings in 
the course of construction at Brandon but 
no new work developed. Other centres report 
little activity and prospects dull although 
there was an increase in the number of build- 
ing permits issued for dwelling houses in 
Winnipeg. Trade was very quiet. Employ- 
ment opportunities for domestic servants 
declined, while there was an increase in the 
number of applicants available. 

In some districts in Saskatchewan threshing 
was finished but this work has been delayed 
by heavy rains in the districts served by 
offices at North Battleford, Prince Albert, 
Swift Current and Yorkton. The demand for 
farm workers, however, has decreased gener- 
ally and lots of applicants are available. 
Farmers in the Estevan zone are not doing 
any fall ploughing. Lumber companies in 
the Prince Albert district anticipate a curtail- 
ment of logging operations during the coming 
season. Building construction is practically at 
a standstill but highway and railway construc- 
tion are being carried on in few centres. 
There is little demand for female domestic 
workers and although a few country orders 
were unfilled, there were plenty of applicants 
available at all offices. 

‘As in Saskatchewan threshing operations in 
Alberta had been considerably curtailed owing 
to heavy rains but with fine weather this work 
will be completed in a few days in all districts 
except that served by the Edmonton office 
where a great deal of threshing has still to be 
done. Although there is very little demand 
for workers in the logging industry at present 
it is expected that conditions will improve 
during the coming winter. The coal mines 
are gradually adding to their crews but so 
far the outgoing tonnage is comparatively 
small. There is very little building in pro- 
gress except at Calgary and Edmonton. In 
the former two large buildings have outside 
work nearly completed and it is expected 
that interior work, particularly for plasterers, 
will be available shortly. Extensions and 
reconditioning on the Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways are still absorbing a great number of 
men and this work will continue until 
December. The manufacturing industries are 
very quiet. Retail trade is improving but 
wholesale trade is slow. There is a falling off 
in the orders for female domestic workers 
with no shortage of applicants. 


Several offices in British Columbia report 
a severe frost has killed most of the tomato 
plants and a number of workers were thrown 
out of employment in consequence. Apple 
picking is in full swing and as the crop is 
good lots of help is employed. A few orders 
are being filled for farm work during the 
winter. There is not much activity in the 
logging industry. Any orders for workers are 
easily filled as there is a large surplus of help 
available. The mines at Kimberley are main- 
taining their output and coal mines at 
Nanaimo have taken on a few additional 
workers. Other centres report the situation 
as quiet. There is a large surplus of labour 
available for this class of work. Building 
construction showed a slight improvement 
although some contracts were nearing com- 
pletion. Activity in road maintenance and 
construction was maintained. Trade gener- 
ally was quiet. Work on the water front at 
Vancouver continues brisk but no extra help 
is required. Less activity in longshore work 
was reported by Prince Rupert. There is a 
shortage of cooks-general but a surplus of all 
other classes of female domestic workers. 
ofwhhelp 


There was a slackening of in- 
dustrial activity at the begin- 
ning of September, when the 
7,334 firms who reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed 
a combined working force of 1,023,633 
persons, as compared with 1,042,441 in 
the preceding month. The imdex number 
(average calendar year 1926= 100) stood at 
116.6, as compared with 118.8 on August 1, 
1930, and with 126.8, 119.1, 111.0, 106.2, 97.8, 
94.2, 101.2, 94.8 and 89.8 on September 1, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPoRTS 


All except the Prairie Provinces reported 
contractions, that in the Maritimes being most 
pronounced. In the Maritime Provinces, the 
reduction was chiefly in construction, particu- 
larly highway construction, but manufactur- 
ing and transportation also released employees, 
while mining and ‘communications were 
busier. In Quebec, there were losses, in 
manufacturing, construction, logging and 
communications, but transportation was 
brisker. In Ontario, manufacturing as a whole 
employed fewer operatives, and logging, com- 
munications, construction, transportation and 
trade also showed curtailment. In the Prairie 
Provinces, mining, transportation, construction 
and trade afforded more employment, but 
manufacturing was slacker, notably in the 
iron and steel and lumber divisions. In British 
Columbia, there was a decline in employ- 
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ment, chiefly in construction, while manufac- 
turing, transportation and trade reported im- 
provement. 

An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment advanced in Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; in Quebec practically no general 
change was noted, while in Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Hamilton, curtailment was regis- 
tered. In Montreal, manufactures showed 
general contractions, but improvement was 
indicated in transportation and construction. 
In Quebec, gains in manufacturing were 
largely offset by losses in construction. In 
Toronto, manufacturing, construction and 
trade recorded lowered activity, while only 
small changes were noted in other industries. 
In Ottawa, declines were recorded in manu- 
facturing and construction. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing and construction reported con- 
tractions. In Windsor and the adjacent Bor- 
der Cities, automobile plants afforded greater 
employment, but construction was not so ac- 
tive. In Winnipeg, manufacturing recorded 
a reduction, but improvement was noted in 
construction. In Vancouver, increases in per- 
sonnel were reported in manufacturing and 
retail trade, while shipping was slacker and 
only small changes took place in other groups. 

Within the manufacturing group in the 
Dominion as a whole, there were declines in 
iron and steel, lumber, pulp and paper, rub- 
' ber, mineral and edible animal product fac- 
tories, while the vegetable food, textile, elec- 
trical apparatus, fur and non-ferrous metal 
divisions recorded improvement. Coal, min- 
ing, transportation, building and railway con- 
struction and trade also reported increased 
employment. On the other hand, logging, 
communications and highway construction 
showed curtailment, that in the last named 
being particularly noteworthy. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


Employment for local trade 
union members was main- 
tained in practically the same 
volume during August as in 
the previous month, the 1,630 unions from 
which reports were tabulated, with a total of 
196,048 members, showing 9.3 per cent of idle- 
ness, compared with 9-2 per cent in July. 
Fluctuations, however, occurred in the various 
provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta unions 
all indicating slight employment advances and 
the remaining provinces some reduction in the 
volume of work available. None of the 
changes, however, were of a noteworthy char- 
acter. All provinces suffered curtailment of 
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employment from August of last year when 
3.5 per cent of the total membership reported 
were without work, Quebec and Ontario 
unions showing recessions which affected the 
greatest number of workers. 


A more detailed article, with tabular state- 
ments, on unemployment among local trade 
unions at the close of August, 1930, will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of August, 
EMPLOYMENT 1930, the offices of the Em- 
Orrice Reports ployment Service of Canada 

made 36,027 references of 
persons to positions and effected a total of 
34,792 placements. Of these, the workers 
placed in regular employment numbered 
24,909, of which 20,627 were men and 4,282 
women. Those placed in casual work totalled 
9,883. Applications for work were received 
at the offices from 40,319 men and 12,626 
women, a total of 52,945, while vacancies re- 
ported numbered 36,572, of which 27,341 were 
for men and 9,231 for women. A substantial 
increase was shown in the volume of business 
effected when the above figures were compared 
with those of the preceding month, but a 
marked decline was recorded from the trans- 
actions of August last year, the reports for 
July, 1930, showing 26,150 opportunities for 
employment, 42,024 applications made, and 
25,293 placements effected, while in August, 
1929, there were recorded 55,254 vacancies, 
61,317 applications for work, and 51,313 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of August, 1930, may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the monthly 


BUILDING report, prepared by the Do- 
PERMITS AND minion Bureau of Statistics, 
CONTRACTS the value of permits issued 
AWARDED in 61 cities during August, 


1930, was $13,817,745, as com- 
pared with $15,730,964, in the preceding month 
and with $21,582,221 in August, 1929. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
contracts awarded during September totalled 
$32,407,100. (Construction, during the nine 
months, all types, has decreased 19 per cent 
from the same period of 1929. Buildings only 
have decreased 28:2 per cent). Of this total, 
$11,293,600 was for engineering purposes; 
$10,319,100 was for business buildings; $8,449,- 
500 was for residential buildings, and $2,344,900 
was for industrial purposes. ‘The apportion- 
ment of the contracts awarded during Sep- 
tember, by provinces was as follows: Quebec, 
$14,156.200; Ontario, $10,762,900; Saskatche- 
wan, $2,166,800; British Columbia, $1,842,000; 
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Manitoba, $1,700,900; Alberta, $946,700; New 
Brunswick, $604,500; Nova Scotia, $179,100; 
Prince Edward Island, $48,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 1121. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that the business recession was car- 
ried farther during August, when industrial 
operations after seasonal adjustment were at 
a lower level than at any time since the re- 
action began more than one year ago. The 
official index of industrial production was 
152-9 in August compared with 161.1 in the 
preceding month. Among the industries which 
were more active in the month under review 
was the construction group, which obtained a 
ereater amount of new business in August 
than in July. The flour and sugar industries 
also were more active in the last period for 
which statistics are available. After seasonal 
adjustment, the output of automobiles showed 
a slight gain from the low level of the pre- 
ceding month. Imports of crude petroleum 
were in heavier volume, indicating height- 
ened activity in the petroleum refining in- 
dustry. The production of newsprint showed 
decline, suggestive of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the demand in external markets. The prim- 
ary iron and steel industry showed consider- 
able contraction in operations during August. 

Canadian coal mines produged 1,100,814 
tons of coal during August, a falling-off of 
17-2 per cent from the five-year average for 
the month of 1,314,191 tons. Bituminous coal 
raised during August amounted to 886,406 
tons, sub-bituminous coal, 56,755 tons and 
lignite coal, 157,653 tons, The output in Nova 
Scotia was 536,585 tons, in New Brunswick, 
16,831 tons, in Saskatchewan, 19,236 tons, in 
Alberta, 388,307 tons, and in British Colum- 
bia, 139,855 tons. Coal imported during the 
month totalled 1,800,598 tons as against the 
1925-1929 average for August of 1,917,501 tons. 
Anthracite coal imports amounted to 367,753 
tons, made up of 52:5 per cent from the 
United States 33-1 per cent from Great Bri- 
tain and 14:4 per cent from Russia. Canada 
imported 1,432,587 tons of bituminous coal 
during August; receipts from the United 
States accounted for 98-9 per cent of this 
total. Shipments of lignite coal from the 
United States during the month were record- 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


ed at 258 tons. Exports of Canadian coal 
amounted to 88,341 tons, an appreciable ad- 
vance over the August five-year average of 
71,477 tons. Increased tonnages exported to 
Newfoundland accounted for the advance. 
Coal made available for consumption in Can- 
ada during August totalled 2,813,071 tons, a 
decrease of 11 per cent from the 1925-1929 
average for the month of 3,160,215 tons. Can- 
adian coal included in the current month’s 
total amounted to 1,012,473 tons. 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL trade by the Department of 
TRADE. National Revenue shows that 

in August, 1930, the merchan- 
dise entering Canada for consumption 


amounted to $77,906,294 as compared with 
$84, 550,935 in the preceding month and with 
$111,630,924 in August, 1929. The chief im- 
ports in August, 1930, were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $16,269,347; Non-metallic minerals and 
products, $14,517,221; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $11,976,602. 

The domestic merchandise exported dur- 
ing August, 19830 amounted to $69,290,228, as 
compared with $76,407,506 in the preceding 
month and with $96,264,517 in August, 1929. 
The chief exports in August, 1930, were: Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$21,869,618; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$19,325,133; Animals and animal products, $7,- 
381,374. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes. 
in September, 1930, was very much greater 
than that occurring during August, 1930, when 
no dispute of any magnitude was reported. 
The number of workers involved also showed 
a corresponding increase. As compared with 
September, 1929, the figures for September, 
1930, show that, although the same number 
of strikes and lockouts occurred during the 
month as compared with the same month last 
year, there were over twice as many workers 
involved, with a resulting increase in time 
loss. Three strikes of coal miners throughout 
Canada, involving substantial numbers of 
workers, accounted for the greater part of the 
increase. There were in existence during the 
month eleven disputes, involving 2,599 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 13,452 
working days, as compared with three dis- 
putes, involving 65 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 484 working days in August, 
1930. In September, 1929, there were on 
record eleven disputes, involving 1,123 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 12,145 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were two disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
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outs, involving approximately 1,400 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off, or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was again lower at $10.38 
at the beginning of September, as compared 
with $10.65 for August; $11.64 for September, 
1929; $11.15 for September, 1928; $10.87 for 
September, 1927; $10.94 for September, 1926; 
$10.81 for September, 1925;. $1028 for Sep- 
tember, 1924; $10.46 for September, 1923; 
$10.28 for September, 1922; $11.82 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $15.95 for September, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.31 for 
September, 1918; and $7.83 for September, 
1914. Of the twenty-nine foods included in 
the budget twenty-one were lower, the most 
important declines being in the prices of pota- 
toes, beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, cheese, 
bread, flour, rolled oats, evaporated apples, 
prunes and sugar. Prices of eggs, milk and 
butter showed seasonal advances. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $20.75 at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
$21.01 for August; $21.90 for September, 1929; 
$21.38 for September, 1928; $21.05 for Sep- 
tember, 1927; $21.15 for September, 1926; 
$21.02 for September, 1925; $20.65 for Sep- 
tember, 1924; $20.97 for September, 1928; 
$20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $26.38 for September, 1920; 
$26,92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for 
September, 1918; and $14.33 for September, 


1914. Fuel and rent were practically 
unchanged. 
In wholesale prices the index number 


calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
continued toward lower levels, being 82-5 
for September, as compared with 84:1 for 
August; 97:3 for September, 1929; 95:4 for 
September, 1928; 97-1 for September, 1927; 
and 98-5 for September, 1926. In the classifi- 
cation according to chief component materials 
six of the eight main groups were lower, while 
two were slightly higher. The Animals and 
their Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group advanced, 
the former because of higher prices for milk, 
butter, eggs, bacon, ham, hides and calf skins, 
which more than offset lower prices for canned 
salmon, raw furs, steers and lambs, and the 
latter mainly because of higher prices for 


coal. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, due 
to lower quotations for grains, flour, bran, 
shorts and rubber; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, due to lower prices 
for raw cotton, cotton sheeting, jute, hemp 
and sisal; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, because of lower quotations for 
pulp and fir flooring; the Iron and its Pro-. 
ducts group, due to declines in the prices of 
steel tank plates, automobile body plates and 
steel sheets; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, 
due to reduced prices for copper, brass, lead 
and zinc, which more than offset somewhat 
higher prices for antimony, silver and 
imported copper wire bars; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to lower 
prices for aluminium sulphate. 





Farm Labour in Ontario 


Crop Bulletin 184, published by the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture, gives the 
following information concerning the farm la- 
bour situation in the Province in the last week: 
of August :— 

Labour is available over all farming sections.. 
Men are glad to get $2 a day (without board 
in some cases); and though farm wages run 
below and above this the figure is given in 
many reports aS an average rate; $40 a 
month with board. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining labour. One correspondent 
says: “It is a new experience for me to turn 
good men off the verandah.” In areas where 
special crops create harvesting demand, $2.50° 
a day and board make the standard as against 
$1.50 in other places. For steady jobs with 
board, lower wages are arranged than for some 
years have obtained. In general present rates 
of wages as in other years depend on experi- 
ence and ability; but it is noticeable this year 
that the supply of experienced labour is fairly 
ample. A Perth correspondent makes the ob- 
servation applicable to other places as well: 
“Any number of men around looking for 
work.” In eastern counties wages were quoted 
anywhere from $25 to $50 a month with board. 
In Durham and Northumberland experienced 
men were offering at $30 and immigrants at 
much lower wages. Help everywhere seems 
plentiful, except domestics for housework, who 
are as hard to obtain as before, where they 
have not wholly disappeared. In regard to 
experience and ability while farm labourers are 
a varied enough class there is little variety 
to the inexperience which the farm woman 
(when she rarely gets the chance to engage a 
girl) must be satisfied with. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1930 


Des G the month of September reports 
were received in the Department of 
Labour from two Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with dis- 
putes between (1) Canadian National Rail- 
ways and certain employees comprising the 
officers and crew of the ss. P. E. Island, 
being engineers, mates, quartermasters, deck 
hands, firemen, etc., members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, and 
(2) the Hydro-Electric Commission of the 
City of Hamilton and certain employees, 
members of Local Union No. 1388, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


Application Received 


During September an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received in the Department 
from certain employees of the Paramount 
Famous Players Corporation, being members 
of the Montreal Musicians Protective Asso- 
ciation, Local 406 of the American Federation 
of Musicians. The dispute related to a pro- 
posed agreement and particularly to the 
clause providing for its cancellation. The 
application stated that the number of 
employees affected was forty directly and 
seventy indirectly. In this case a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation could be estab- 
lished only by mutual consent of the parties 
concerned, and as joint consent was not 
received no action was taken looking to the 
establishment of a Board. The contract for 
the musicians in one theatre expired on 
August 31 and no musicians were employed 
from that date. The musicians in three other 
theatres ceased work on September 12. After 
direct negotiations between the parties a 
settlement was effected. Reference to this 
dispute will be found in the article on Strikes 
and Lockouts appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Other Proceedings 


A summary of the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with the dispute between the Hydro-Electric 
System of the Corporation of the City of 
Winnipeg and certain of its employees being 
linemen and cable splicers appeared in the 
Lasour GazeTte, December, 1929 (p. 1338). 
The dispute related to the men’s request for 
the abolition or modification of the agreement 
governing appointment in the city’s service, 
which prevented the applicants from associat- 
ing themselves with a trades union organiza- 
tion. The report was unanimous and recom- 
mended that the city allow the employees 
concerned freedom of association, and that 
the employees pledge themselves not to join 
In any sympathetic strikes; also that the 
union undertake not to call out their mem- 
bers on a sympathetic strike. Whether such 
modification of the agreement should relate 
to the applicants only, or extend to all classes 
of employees, was left to the decision of the 
City Council. On September 3, 1930, the City 
Council passed a resolution rescinding the 
so-called “Slave Pact” in respect to all civic 
employees. 

Mention was made in the Lasour Gazerre, 
March, 1930, of the receipt of an application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation from the employees of 
the Sydney and Louisburg Railway (a sub- 
sidiary of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion). Ninety-one employees were stated to 
be directly affected by the dispute, the classes 
involved being freight handlers, baggagemen, 
trackmen and clerks, members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The 
dispute grew out of the employees’ request 
for increased wages and minor changes in 
working conditions. Through the mediation 
of the Chief Conciliation Officer of the De- 
partment negotiations between the disputants 
were entered into and an amicable adjustment 
was effected. The terms of the agreement are 
outlined on another page of this issue. 


Final Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian National Railways and 
Certain of Its Employees on the Railway Car Ferry, ss. P. E. Island 


Reference was made in the August issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre to the receipt in the 
Department of an interim report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and certain employees be- 
ing officers and crew employed on the Rail- 


way Car Ferry, ss. P. EZ. Island, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees. The request of the employees for a 
schedule of wages and working conditions and 
their demand to be represented in negotia- 
tions by a person of their own choice were 
stated to be the cause of the dispute. The 
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personnel of the Board was as follows: Pro- 
fessor Herbert L. Stewart, of Halifax, N'S., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other Board members, Mr. 
James Friel, K.C., of Moncton, N.B., and Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, of Toronto, Ontario, nominees 
of the employer and employees respectively. 
The final report of the Board, accompanied 
by a signed agreement between the parties, 
was received in the Department on Septem- 
ber 16. The texts of the Board’s report and 
agreement follows:— 


Final Report 


From Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to Examine the Dispute 
Between the Canadian National Railways 
and Employees on the Car Ferry “P. E. 
Island.” 


Presented to the Minister of Labour, 
September 15, 1930. 


The Conciliation Board appointed to en- 
quire into this dispute is glad to be able to 
report that it has succeeded in bringing the 
parties together, and that an agreement 
governing wages and conditions of labour on 
the car-ferry “Prince Edward Island” was 
signed to-day, in presence of the Board, by 
representatives of the employer and of the 
employees. A copy of the schedule, thus 
adopted is appended to this Report. 

This agreement, with a single exception, dis- 
poses of all points lately at issue between the 
parties. The matter on which it is not final 
arises out of the interpretation of Article 2, 
Clause (c), dealing with employees’ repre- 
sentation. It is there provided that in future 
negotiations with the company the crew shall 
be represented by an “ Employees’ Com- 
mittee.’ The representatives of the Railway 
have made it clear that this clause is under- 
stood by them to exclude any negotiator or 
spokesman for the crew who is not a member 
of the crew itself. This agreement is signed 
by the representatives of the employees in full 
consciousness that such will be the employer’s 
interpretation. But in thus signing it, the 
representative of the crew made it plain that 
those for whom he acted had in no way 
abated their conviction that they should in 
justice have complete freedom to choose any- 
one they please—whether from their own 
membership or from outside—as negotiator 
with the company on their behalf. The 
reasonableness of this claim they still assert, 
and will continue to assert. 

On this question the Board, after hearing 
and considering reasons on both sides, finds 
itself in agreement with the employees (Mr. 
Friel dissenting), and recommends that their 
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right to unfettered choice of a negotiator 
should be recognized. The Board has reached 
this conclusion on the ground (a) that the 
negotiating of a complicated schedule calls 
for experience and knowledge which cannot 
fairly be expected from working members of 
a ship’s crew; (b) that complaint, for example 
of grievances against the management 
of a ship cannot without embarrssment 
and difficulty be made by employees 
who must remain under the control of 
those they have to blame; and (c) that, 
in general, as set forth in the well-known 
judgment of the Chief Justice of the United 
States on May 26, 1930, collective action on 
the part of employees would lose its principal 
value “if representation were made futile by 
interference with freedom of choice.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Herpert L. Srewart, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. L. CoHen 
(Sgd.) JAmres Frieu, (dissenting 
as to the right or advisability of interference 
through the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees or any other union with the 
command, management or affairs of a Gov- 


ernment vessel.) 
(Sodas a ale 
Members of Conciliation Board. 


Montreal, September 15, 1930. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS— 
ATLANTIC REGION 


RULES AND RATES oF Pay oF EMPLOYEES ON 
Car Ferry SS. “P.E. Istanp” 


Article 1 


Agreement between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Employees herein specified of Car 
erry “Prince Edward Island” operating 
between Borden, P.E.I. and Tormentine, N.B. 


Article 2—Discipline and Qrievances 


(a) An employee who has been in the Service 
more than three months shall not be suspended 
(except for investigation) discharged or discip- 
lined until given a fair and impartial hearing. 

An employee may have the assistance of a 
fellow employee at an investigation if so desired 
and on request shall be furnished with a copy 
of his own statement if made a matter of record 
at the investigation. 

The employee so affected shall be given one 
(1) day’s notice of an investigation but this 
shall not be construed to mean that a proper 
officer who may be on the ground at the time 
when the cause for investigation occurs, shall 
be prevented from making an immediate in- 
vestigation. A decision shall be rendered within 
fifteen (15) days from date of suspension. 

An employee found blameless in the matter 
under investigation, if suspended or dismissed, 
shall be reinstated and paid at schedule wages 
for time so lost one day for each twenty-four 
hours so held less any amount earned in other 
employment and if away from home shall on 
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production of receipts be reimbursed reasonable 
expenses for travelling to and from _ the 
investigation. 

(b) If the decision is considered unjust an 
appeal may be made in writing to a higher 
officer by an employee within fifteen (15) days 
of the date decision is rendered; such appeal 
shall set forth the grounds upon which it is 
made. The hearing shall be granted within 


ten (10) days from the date appeal is received. 


and the decision shall be rendered within ten 
days of completion of hearing. 

(ec) Should any employee subject to this 
agreement believe he has been unjustly dealt 
with or that any of the provisions of this 
agreement have not been complied with (which 
it is not possible to adjust directly) the pro- 
cedure for adjustment shall be as follows: 

First, by the employee to the officer imme- 
diately in charge, after that, appeal may be 
made through the employees’ committee to the 
bene officers of the Company in their regular 
order. 

(d). Committee of Employees will be granted 
transportation and necessary leave of absence 
without pay for adjustment of grievances. 

(e) The time limits as provided in this 
Article may be extended by mutual agreement. 


Article 3—Free Transportation and Leuve 
of Absence 


(a) Employees will be granted free trans- 
portation and leave of absence in accordance 
with the regulations of the Company. 

(b) Employees, at the discretion of the 
Railway, will be granted, not to exceed sixty 
“G0) days, leave of absence, permission to be 
ebtained in writing, and unless employees so 
furloughed report for duty on or before expira- 
Sion of such furlough his name shall be taken 
from the Seniority roster and if he returns to 
work thereafter, such employee shall rank as a 
new employee, provided, however, such furlough 
may be extended by application in writing to 
the proper officer in ample time to receive per- 
mission or return to duty at the expiration of 
leave, or absolute proof furnished as to bona 
fide sickness preventing such return. 

(c) Leave of absence under this rule shall 
not be granted for the purpose of engaging in 
work outside the Railway Service excepting in 
cases involving sickness or other exceptional 
circumstances. 


Article 4—Hours of Service 


(a) Except as provided in Clauses (b) and 
(ec) of this Article, ten (10) hours shal! con- 
stitute a day’s work for all employees covered 
by this Schedule, and time worked thereafter 
shall be considered as overtime and paid for at 
pro rata rate for the first two hours and time 
and one-half thereafter. Pro rata rate shall be 
based on 260 hours per month. 

(b) Hight (8) hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for carpenters, trimmers, firemen and 
water tenders and time worked thereafter shall 
be considered as overtime, and shall, for the 
first two hours be paid at pro rata rate, and 
thereafter at time and one-half. Pro rata rate 
shall be based on 208 hours per month. 

(c) Employees notified or called to work not 
continuous with, before or after the regular 
work period, shall be allowed a minimum of 
one hour at pro rata time, and if held on duty 
in excess of two hours, time and one-half shall 
apply to such excess time. Time shall be 
counted as continuous from time required to 
report for duty until released from duty. 


(d) Where practicable employees in any 
Department of the ship working one _ shift 
desire to work eleven hours per day before 
overtime commences in order to get one after- 
noon per week off duty this will be allowed. 


Article 5--Sunday and Holiday Work 


(a) As far as practicable employees will be 
released from duty on Sunday. When required 
to remain on board ship will do so without 
extra remuneration, but when necessary to 
operate ship on Sunday overtime will apply if. 
service continuous from midnight Saturday. If 
called for service from Borden on Sunday the 
minimum shall be a day’s pay. 

(b) Employees except those in the steward’s 
department required to perform actual work on 
Sundays when boat is in dock will be paid a 
minimum day except where a full day’s work 
is not performed when actual time worked will 
be paid for at pro rata rate with a minimum of 
one hour. 

(c) An extra day’s pay will be allowed to 
each member of crew actually on duty on the 
following legal holidays, viz: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. When any of 
these holidays falls on Sunday the day observed 
by the Federal Government shall be considered 
the holiday. 

(d) In computing broken time for employees, 
260 hours per month in the case of those work- 
ing a ten hour day and 208 hours per month 
for those working an eight hour day shall be 
the basis. 


Article 6—Attending Court 


Employees taken away from their regular 
assigned duties. at the request of the Manage- 
ment to attend Court or to appear as witnesses 
for the Railway shall be furnished transporta- 
tion and will be allowed compensation equal 
to what would have been earned had such 
interruption not taken place, and in addition 
necessary actual expenses while away from 
home terminals. Any fee or mileage accruing 
shall be assigned to the Railway. 


Article 7—Relief Work and Preservation of 
Rates 


Employees temporarily or permanently assigned 
to higher rated positions for one day or more 
shall receive the higher rate while occupying 
such positions. Employees temporarily assigned 
to lower rated positions shall not have their 
rates reduced. | 

This rule shall not apply to employees who 
are filling higher rated positions where the 
higher rated employees are off duty under pay. 


Article 8—Promotion and Seniority 

(a) Employees having six months’ service or 
over within the preceding twelve months shall 
be promoted in accordance with their ability 
and seniority in the service, the officers of the 
Company to be the judge of the employees’ 
ability. Where a dispute arises as to the 
ability of an employee the matter may be taken 
up by the Committee as a grievance. 

(6) New positions or vacancies shall be 
bulletined in the respective seniority groups 
i.e. deck, engineroom and steward’s depart- 
ments, for a period of five days. Employees 
desiring such positions will file their applica- 
tions with the designated officer within that 
time and senior applicants (merit and ability 
being sufficient) shall be given preference ip 
filling the positions. 
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Article 9—Free Meals 


All employees covered by this schedule shall 
receive their meals free of charge. 


Article 10—Vacations 
Employees will be allowed vacation with pay 
for twelve working days provided they have 
had at the beginning of the calendar year at 
least one year of continuous service with the 
Railway in a position covered by this schedule. 


Article 11—Rates of Pay 
Per Month 


Second Officer.’. $160 
Third Officer... a3 140 
Second Engineer, Sr.. 225 
Second Engineer, Jr.. ; 173 
Third’ Hngineer. .\. Gees 153 
Fourth Engineer. . 143 
Cilers c. KRM PIS 98 
Pirenrens 4 ..¢ .). ./.) ey ee 96 
Water: Tenders? 0.°)\" HRs y'a48 98 
PPIMMers.. oe 81 
Quartermaster... .. 108 
Second Steward... . 98 
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Mess Room Steward... .. .. .. fe 
Caterers. . 2... : 70 
First Cook.. i 143 
Sepanid’ Cook’. {5.2 Fiabe at 95 
ania (ss) SERN DPS eters 7 

Deck Hands... .. 4 98 
Cappenter. Ooo 113 
Watchman.. ..@.. 98 

Article 12 


This Schedule of Rules and Rates of Pay 
shall become effective October 1, 1930, and shall 
remain in effect until revised or superseded on 
thirty days’ notice from either party. 


Article 13 


It is understood and agreed that should any 
of the provisions of this agreement conflict with 
the Government Vessels Discipline Act the 
latter would apply if necessity arose. 


For the Company 


(Sed.) W. U. APPLETON. 
For the Employees 
(Sgd.) Russett MacDoNnatLp. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Hydro Electric Commission of 
the City of Hamilton and Certain Employees, Members of Local 
No. 138, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


A unanimous report was received on Sep- 
tember 23 from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the dis- 
pute between the Hydro Electric Commis- 
sion of the City of Hamilton and certain em- 
ployees, members of Local Union No. 188, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, The dispute related to the employees’ 
request for an increase in wages, etc., forty- 
five employees being directly affected. The 
Board was composed of Mr. L. B. Spencer, 
K.C.. of Welland, Ontario, chairman, appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other Board mem- 
bers; Mr. J. B. Carswell, of Hamilton, and 
Mr. Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, employer’s 
and employees’ nominees respectively. Prior 
to the establishment of the Board both parties 
agreed in writing to abide by its decision. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the report of the Board 
and of the agreement recommended :— 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of Industrial Disputes investi- 
gation Act and Differences Between the 
Hydro Electric Commission of the City 
of Hamilton and Certain Employees, 
Being Members of Local Umon No. 138 
of International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir:—We have the honour to inform you 
that the Board of Conciliation appointed in 
connection with the above dispute held ses- 
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sions on the 10th, 16th, 17th, 19th and 20th 
of September, at the Court House in the City 
of Hamilton. 

The Hydro Commission were represented 
by Messrs. E. I. Sifton, A. W. Bradt and 
W.H. Childs, and the members of the Local 
Union No. 138 by Messrs. John Noble, 8S. 
Pettit and C. Starkey. 


All parties to the dispute were given full 
opportunity to present arguments and to 
make such statements as would be heipful to 
the Board in arriving at a conclusion. 


After giving due consideration to all state- 
ments and arguments, the Board unanimously 
agreed and joined in recommending that the 
agreement as to wages and conditions made 
between the parties on the first day of March, 
1929, shall be restored and put into full force 
and effect, with the following amendments:— 


Clause 1: By striking out “28th day of 
February, 1930,” and inserting in lieu thereof, 
“28th Day of February, 1932.” 

Clause 9: By striking out “$150.00,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, “$155.00.” 

Clause. 14: By inserting in place of “V5 
cents,” “81 cents,” and in place of “70 cents,” 
“76 cents,” and by adding thereto the words, 
“Foremen 10 cents per hour more than first 
class linemen or cablemen.” 

In all other respects the agreement of the 
first day of March, 1929, shall be in full force 
and effect until the 28th day of February, 
1932. 

We are pleased to attach hereto a copy of 
the new agreement to be entered into, with 
all the amendments included. 
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Dated at Hamilton, Ontario, this 20th day 
of September, A.D. 1980. 


(Sgd.) Lynn B. Spencer, 


Chatrman. 
(Sgd.) J. B. Carswet, 
(Sgd.) Frep. BAaNncrort, 


Members of Commission. 


AGREEMENT 


This agreement entered into this day of 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty, between the 
Hydro Electric Commission of the City of 
Hamilton and its employees, being members 
of Local Union 138, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


Duration of Agreement 


Clause 1—This agreement shall take effect 
on First day of March, 1930, and remain in 
effect until 28th day of February, 1932, and 
thereafter until thirty days’ notice of termina- 
tion has been given by either party to this 
agreement. 

Clause 2—That the Hamilton Hydro Electric 
Commission will not discriminate against any 
of its employees because of their membership 
in Local Union 138, I.B. of E.W., and the 
Union, its officials or members will not dis- 
criminate against or interfere with any of the 
Commission’s employees who do not belong to a 
union. In the event of a difference arising 
over the interpretation of this agreement, a 
grievance committee of the Union shall meet 
the Commission officials and adjust the matter. 
In case of failure to adjust the difference, no 
cessation of labour shall take place until the 
highest officials of both parties have met in an 
endeavour to arrive at a settlement and if no 
agreement is then reached both parties hereby 
agree that the matter be settled by arbitration. 


Sub-Station Operating Department 
Working Hours 


Clause 3—A week’s work shall consist of 
eight hours per day, six days per week. 


Sick Leave 


Clause 4.—Upon satisfactory proof being sub- 
mitted to the Commission, operators who are 
off work through sickness will be paid up to 
two weeks full pay in any one calendar year, 
in return for which, each operator agrees to 
work overtime without pay when required but 
not exceeding 96 hours per annum. 

For overtime exceeding the above mentioned 
96 hours time and a half will be paid up to 
twelve hours and double time for all over 
twelve hours continuous operation. 


Seniority 

Clause 5.—Seniority shall in all cases date 
from the time the operator last entered the 
employ of the Commission. If, in the opinion 
of the Commission, it becomes necessary, to 
reduce the staff, the latest operator taken on 
shall be the first laid off, other qualifications 
being equal. 

Investigations 

Clause 6.—Should any cause of complaint 
arise in connection with the working conditions 
or wages of any operator, he shall have the 
right, through the grievance committee of the 
Union, to appeal to the Commission, where 
evidence for both sides may be submitted; such 
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investigation called for must be held within 
three days, Sundays and holidays not included, 
and if after such investigation the Commission 
shall decide that the employee has been unjustly 
dealt with he shall be reinstated to his former 
position and shall be paid for any time lost 
thereby. 
Vacation 

Clause 7.—All operators after having been in 
the employ of the Commission for one year shall 
receive two weeks vacation each year with full 

ay. 
rs, Chief Operator 

Clause 8. The Chief Operator shall not be 
permitted to be a member of the Union. 





Salaries 


Clause 9.—The following schedule of salaries 
shall be paid to date from March 1, 1930, and 
thereafter as per this agreement, 


Per Month 
3 years experience or over. $155 
2 to 3 years experience... . «1% 130 
1 to 2 years experience. {> .)is ee) < 115 
Less than d year) 47) St cae. 100 


Overhead Line Department and Underground 
and Cable Department 


Working Hours 


Clause 10—The hours shall be 44 hours 
per week, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and from 
1 p.m. till 5 pm. for the first five days of the 
week and from 8 a.m. till 12 noon on Saturdays. 


Overtime 


Clause 11—From the end of the regular 
working day overtime shall be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half of the regular rate, 
for the first five hours, and double time there- 
after until relieved. Double time shall be paid 
all employees required to work Sundays or 
statutory holidays. 


Emergency Calls 


Clause 12—All men ealled out for work 
outside of the regular working hours, shall be 
paid for 3 hours as a minimum. 

Clause 13—The Superintendent and Foremen 
shall not be permitted to be active members of 


the union. 
Rates of Pay 


Clause 14.— 
Per Hour 
Ist Class Linemen. 81 cents 
2nd Class Linemen. ; 76 cents 
CADIGUROIE Aeeu. + Gaeta me ne 81 cents 


Foremen 10 cents per hour more than first 
class linemen or cablemen. 


Weather Conditions 


Clause 15.—No time shall be lost owing to 
adverse weather conditions. 

The Superintendent shall be the judge of such 
weather. Men called upon to work out in wet 
weather on trouble or emergency shall be pro- 
vided with rubber coats, boots and hats. 


Holidays 


Clause 16—All men in the line and cable 
department covered by this agreement shall be 
paid for Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day and Christmas. 


Defective Equipment 
Clause 17—No man is required to use 
defective equipment but is required to imme- 
diately report to the foreman any such defective 
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equipment. Safety first lectures to be arranged 
at times of adverse weather conditions. 


Seniority 


Clause 18—Seniority shall in all cases date 
from the time the employee last entered the 
employ of the Commission. If in the opinion 
of the Commission it becomes necessary to 
reduce the staff the latest employee taken on 
shall be the first laid off, other qualifications 
being equal. 

Safety 


Clause 19.—Voltage over 600 volts shall be _ 


classed as high voltage and when men are 
working on high voltage work not less than 
two men shall be assigned to the job, and all 
linemen shall use rubber gloves on high voltage 


work, rubber gloves to be tested at least once 
every month. 

Clause 20.—It is also agreed that clause 6 
shall govern overhead line Department and 
underground Department. 

Signed on behalf of Local Union 138 I.B. of 
Commission. 


Signed on behalf of Hee 138 LB. of 
EH.W., Hamilton. 


(Sgd.) L. B. SPENCER. 
(Sgd.) J. B. CARSWELL. 
(Sgd.) Frep BANCROFT. 





SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


at HE tables presented below summarize the 
proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for the fiscal year 


ending March 31, 1930, and from March 22, 
1907, to March 31, 1930. 


TABLE I.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1929, TO MARCH 31, 1930 

















Number of 
Number of | Number of strikes 
Industries affected applications} Boards not 
for Boards | established | averted or 
ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication and other public util- 
ities— 
(1) Transportation and Communication— 
(a) Steam Railwayss.t . Weeeiia. APO I PO I oan et -Sixyee ee + sits > 12 8* 0 
(o) Street. and Electric Railways. ....:....1e--- esses eter etter t eter e nee 4 2 0 
(ED BIDDING. ce ccs Bee RM re eae ea raes aE SIN & lah elatel o's 2 0 0 
(d.) Telemraphet : 5:12 REN) 2 8, caer eine ae BBinyaenng ceed pe voces + oleyey 2 1 0 
(2) Miscellaneous— ‘ 
Ligtat andi power tsj.c0 5.) Mein tar ee ODDEE © Seas aye mae he ee eee ot stares 2 2 0 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the IN CEM anne tee ek eisioswas dees 4 1 0 
Uy | ee RPE orl Catan Se miac Domb bap O16 Oo Io Voor DAIS ie Roan ao 26 14 0 


*In one case a board dealt with two applications. 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1929-30 include three cases in which 


the preceding fiscal period. On March 31, 
1930, results were still pending in connection 


certain proceedings had taken place during with five applications. 


TABLE IL—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907 TO MARCH 31, 1930 
ee ee 





Number of Peri 
Industries affected App ue fe Abe laf 
received yet 
or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mines— 
(ale Coals. vico03-»<-sahibaiematastaincrt -masbeagiabat me CR Bias 9 2080S AMG « 9 Es 78 11 
(iy to! CLONER RRS 9 io) a) Rae IoeI io aaah SAE Gr age tO RRO, if ae 20 5 
Ke WiAsboestoatic).|. .(.).!. PAU eetsee GSE CAG RRR PES. archi a aie’ aid Fie n <i eie tie = he ae ee heels ols 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
(ae) Steam’ railways: 5: Pig tea mess sale. « tao Pema ge empire a niae a fa ee + le ee + oie Som ae CNTR 222 i 
(b) Street and electric railways. ..........-+..c es ceeee eee e cece eeet ene n ener tees eeee eet ee es 119 7 
CEN SEEXDEOSA 8 7% b:0.a:e rey 2 Raggett gh 1m be nae phe Ppsiehncs Oates Srote = ek Mase + So see + hogs sce Sen 12 1 
PED ORAS DUNG 0 vg «os 2 - sie Sabena ater ein g Banh ecituce = slsstcesWiaknse alnle Delpy cise = ein w'a\niale «Wem 2 0g # /etuiy Seis? 37 0 
(ey tRelograple.).... 0 iL. wee a kbtee tnes nto ele te otnaitit ciatmbts & = nfRid gi pid wi ehniwsig # RMA wie + “A TALES 26 1 
(F hPobep honda): 7! 5520S. AREY BaF LR ee aa ae a ei atgcieieia e eietia sg tee oo ellen sa als 8 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
(a) Dteht tit powers. f- seaeee ced ne «ngs ots? «mas soars ay ata Alt pelas » sg SST aS « oid > «iF EPS 28 3. 
(6) Tlowatore: 015 SURED, RR, AE, oo oie orn ala Manette eee des eatin Hkg 1 0 
(4 y Neri cee jars bits 351-46, » beet & ee -tlate SEP RISER <seiciaio'a > bate a vie be + onl ose Bigs eg acs 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope GPC NGPA COMME sie eaten eeugas o's wi aapsvaoieies @ 147 2 
BAe Ge es eee css sys aR ete Bs Sic Jokes Sle et 6 ay tereRatemet PRO ner eerenamen etre st) Sah Moleyn Meno Tee 729 38 
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Organized Labour and the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


In its suggested “reading course” in 
economics (Lasour Gazetts, May, 1930, 
page 485) the American Library Association 
included a book by Professor J. H. Estey, of 
Purdue University, of Lafayette, Indiana, en- 
titled “The Labour Problem.” In discussing 
existing methods of conciliation of labour dis- 
putes, Professor Estey makes an interesting 
reference to the Canadian Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which, however, leaves on 
the reader the erroneous impression that the 
Act does not meet with the approval of or- 
ganized labour in Canada. It is true that 
there was some uncertainty in labour opinion 
before the provisions of the Act were fully 
understood, but in recent years the views of 
labour as expressed by its responsible officials, 
have been uniformly favourable. 

The attitude of organized labour to this 
statute in the early years was one of 
doubt, owing to the belief that it partook 
of the nature of compulsory arbitration and 
deprived workers of the right to strike. Re- 
assured on these points, since the Act is one 
of compulsory investigation only, and pro- 
hibits strike and lockout only during the time 
necessary for investigation, the Canadian 
trade unions adopted a friendly attitude to- 
wards the Act which has been consistently 
maintained in recent years. There have been 
some difficulties in administration from time 
to time, such as are mentioned by Professor 
Estey, where several employers were involved 
in what appeared to be for all practical pur- 
poses the same dispute. The establishment 
of several boards in such a case was a cumber- 
some and expensive procedure and it was 
difficult sometimes to induce the different 
employers to take joint action in the estab- 
lishment of a board of conciliation and in- 
vestigation. This gave rise to some opposi- 
tion on the part of labour unions involved in 
such disputes particularly during the war 
period. Accordingly, the Act was amended in 
1920 to enable more effective procedure to be 
followed in these cases. Occasional critical 
statements have been made by representatives 
of organized labour, some of which were 
quoted in E. S. Furniss’ book on Labour 
Problems, to which Mr. Estey refers. These 
statements were made at particularly dif- 
ficult times for the unions concerned, and 
cannot be said to be the opinion of these 
labour bodies at the present time. Mr. Fur- 
niss quotes an approving comment from the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association of Nova 
Scotia, and adds “but no recent utterance 
from them on this subject is available.” 
The Provincial Workmen’s Association of 
Nova Scotia was dissolved in 1917, its former 


.America Act, 


members being now organized in District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Early in 1925 the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act was declared ultra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament. Following this ° de- 
cision numerous resolutions were passed by 
labour organizations in Canada requesting the 
Dominion Government to take steps to bring 
about the amendment of the British North 
laying down the respective 
legislative powers of the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, in order to confer on the 
Dominion Parliament power to enact such 
legislation as the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada at its annual conference, 
September, 1925, passed such a resolution. A 
similar resolution was passed by the Trades 
and Labour Congress in 1926. 


In 1924, the representatives of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods, including the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, made the following state- 
ment in a letter to their representative in the 
Dominion Senate in supporting a Bill to 
amend the Act:— ; 


“Tt is not necessary at this time to refer 
in detail to the history of the legislation or 
the chief reasons for its enactment. Suffice it 
to say that during the time the Act has been 
in operation labour has generally accepted 
the principles of the Act and has co-operated 
in giving effect to its chief purpose ‘to aid in 
the prevention and settlement of strikes and 
lockouts in industries connected with public 
utilities.’ Generally speaking, this co-oper- 
ation has continued, notwithstanding the fact 
that for many years the measure did not find 
popular favour among a large number of the 
workers affected. However, believing that in 
the public interest some legislative machinery 
should operate to insure ample opportunity 
for investigation and conciliation in industrial 
disputes, labour has gradually adapted itself 
to the principles and legal process of the Act, 
and is further willing that it should be con- 
tinued, provided that its operation is made 
equitable to all concerned. ... . 

“That the Act has not always been used 
equitably in the matter of disputes between 
employers and workmen, because of unfair 
advantage being taken by employers of an 
omission inadvertently made in section 848, 
thus enabling employers to force changed con- 
ditions of employment for reduction in wages, 
contrary to the spirit and intent of the Act, 
is a matter of common knowledge to those 
conversant with the operation of the Act, 
especially within the past four or five years. 

“All that Bill 7 contemplates is to insure 
equality of advantage, as well as respon- 
sibility, under the operation of the Act. It 
cannot be consistently contended that any in- 
justice or burden will be imposed upon the 
employer by bi proposed amendment, unless 
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he violates the Act. The employer should 
' not entertain any fear of referring to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation any pro- 
posed changes in wages or working conditions, 
before making them effective, especially in 
view of the fact that employees have accepted 
this obligation for the past fifteen years.” 
In January, 1929, the four railway brother- 
hoods presented to the Ontario Government 
a request that all industries within the prov- 
ince of Ontario should be brought within the 
scope of the Dominion Act. About the same 
time the executive committee of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of the province of 
Quebec asked the “Quebec Legislature for 
similar legislation, pointing out that this 
legislation had worked out to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both employer and employee. In 


February, 1929, the National Labour Council 
of Toronto which is affiliated with the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour requested 
similar action from the Ontario Government. 
The Ontario committee of the Trades ‘and 
Labour Congress presented a similar reso- 
lution to the Ontario Government a few 
weeks ago and the Labour Educational As- 
sociation of Ontario adopted a similar reso- 
lution. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
while the attitude of some representatives of 
Canadian labour to the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act has at times been doubtful, 
yet, on the whole, the trade unions have 
been friendly to the principles of the Act and 
have co-operated in its administration. 





CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EPORTS have been received of four cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. An account of previous cases 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrr, August, 
1930, page 904, and in previous issues. The 
issue of August, 1930, also contained a general 
summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary 
of proceedings from the date of the inception 
of the Board to December 31, 1927, appeared 
in the issue of October, 1928, page 1060. 

The ‘Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. 

The members of the Board are appointed 
for a term of one year, subject to re-appoint- 
ment, and it is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


Case No. 60—Stores Department, Central 
Region. 

A number of common labourers at London, 
Ontario, were assigned to perform labourers’ 
work in connection with the dismantling of 
cars in a scrap yard near London. For this 
work they were paid at the rate of 35 cents 
an hour. The employees contended that as 
they performed the duties of scrap yard 
labourers in the dismantling of cars they were 
entitled to pay at the schedule rate of 42 
cents per hour for the work they performed 
in that capacity, namely 42 cents per hour. 
The evidence submitted indicated that the 
work done by the employees was usually per- 
formed by scrap yard labourers, whose posi- 
tions are covered by schedule rates. The 
Board sustained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 61—Operating Department, Cen- 
tral Region. 


A car checker at Ottawa was requested by 
the yard master to assist him, during his busy 
period, in marking a “switch list” for the 
make-up of trains leaving Ottawa. The yard- 
master called the car numbers from the way 
bills, and the checker marked opposite the 
number on the switch list the destination 
called by the yard master. The switching 
operations were performed by the yard crew 
from the list thus prepared. Owing to the 
similarity in the numbers of two cars; the 
destinations “Toronto” and ‘“iMontreal” became 
transposed, with the result that both cars 
were sent to the wrong destination. Three 
employees received 5 demerit marks each in 
connection with this mishandling of cars. The 
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employees claimed that the checker should 
not have been held responsible for the errors. 

The Board considered that the checker’s 
responsibility in the matter had not been 
proven definitely, and decided that in his 
case the five demerit marks should be re- 
moved from his record, a “caution” being 
substituted. 


Case No. 62—Operating Department, Cen- 
tral Region. 

The position of rate clerk for “less than 
carload lots” (L.C.L.) having been bulletined 
as vacant at Ottawa, several employees ap- 
pled, and the senior applicant A—was led 
to believe that he had been appointed to the 
position. The assistant superintendent, how- 
ever, on learning that A — was senior appli- 
cant, intimated that this man had not the 
necessary qualifications. Later the company 
awarded the position to the third applicant 
on the list. The employees claimed that the 
removal of A— from the position was in viola- 
tion of Article 3, Rule (E) of the schedule for 
“clerks and other classes of Employees,” and 
that he should be promptly returned to the 
position and paid the difference in wages lost 
as the result of his improper removal. On 


the hearing of the case by the Board the 
company stated that this was one of the posi- 
tions that previously had not been handled 
satisfactorily, trouble to patrons and loss to 
the company having been caused by the mis- 
handling of business. . 

The Board decided that A — should be re- 
turned to the position and given a fair trial 
at the work, but disallowed the claim for the 
payment of “back-time.” 


Case No. 63.—Purchasing Departmeni, 
Atlantic Region. 


The position of voucher clerk in the office 
of the superintendent of the Sleeping and 
Dining Car Department at Halifax, was trans- 
ferred to the office of the purchasing agent, 
at Moncton, who promoted a messenger to 
perform the work. The employees contended 
that an employee from the Halifax office 
should have been transferred to Moncton. 
The company pointed out however that it 
did not appear to be necessary to transfer a 
clerk for the purpose, only a relatively small 
portion of a clerk’s time being taken up in 
looking after the additional work in connec- 
tion with vouchers. The Board denied the 
claim of the employees. 





ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HE system of arbitration and conciliation 

in the Union of South Africa which was 

set up under the Industrial Conciliation Act 
of 1924 was recently amended by the Indus- 
trial Conciliation Amendment Act, 1980. A 
review of the original Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1924, page 495. Ac- 
cording to the September, 1930, issue of the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette, the 
amendment provides that the constitution of 


a conciliation board may comprise officers or. 


members of any other registered trade union 
or employers’ organization not belonging to 
the industry involved in the dispute, provided 
that the number of such members does not 
exceed half the total number of employers’ 
or workers’ representatives, as the case may 
be. 

The section dealing with arbitration has 
been amended to provide that the terms of 
any award made by an arbitrator shall be fixed 
by such arbitrator for a period of not less 
than four or more than eight months, but in 
any case not longer than the unexpired por- 
tion of a period specified by the Minister in 
respect of any agreement of the Council or 
Board concerned. Under the original Act, 
although the findings of an arbitrator were 


binding, no period could be prescribed by the 
arbitrator, and accordingly any such award 
was liable to be terminated on a month’s 
notice. 

The section dealing with the extended ap- 
plication of agreements and awards has been 
amended in various respects. Specific provi- 
sion is now made for levying contributions 
towards the expenses of the council and for 
granting exemption from any terms of the 
agreement. 

When an employer has failed to pay wages 
in accordance with the terms of an agreement 
or award, he may on conviction be compelled 
to pay into court an amount, additional to 
his fine, equal to the balance due for a period 
not exceeding one year. The court may direct 
that the whole or a part of this amount, not 
less than a quarter, may be paid to the worker 
concerned, and any balance paid into the con- 
solidated revenue fund. 

In order to prevent evasion of the provisions 
of an agreement by the employment of pass- 
bearing natives who are not covered by the 
definition of “employee” in the Act, the new 
Act provides that, on the instance of the coun- 
cil or board concerned, the Minister may 
specify the minimum rate of wages which such 
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persons may receive, and the maximum num- 
ber of hours which they may work. 

Other amendments relate to the registra- 
tion of trade unions and employers’ organiza- 
tions, the appointment of officers by the Minis- 
ter and their right of entry into and inspec- 
tion of industrial undertakings, etc., the com- 
position of Industrial Councils, precedure con- 
cerning the signing of agreements, the keeping 
of wage and time records by employers and 
the setting aside of partnership contracts en- 
tered into for the purpose of evading the pro- 
visions of an agreement or award. 

Supplementing the original arbitration 
enactment was the Wage Act, 1925, which was 
outlined in the Lasour ‘Gazerrtn, February, 
1926, page 86. This legislation was also 
amended. Under the original Act, it was laid 
down that no determination under the Act 
should apply to persons covered by an award 
or agreement under the Industrial Concilia- 


tion Act which provides for wages not lower 
than those in force under the Wage Act. The 
amending Act provides that, irrespective of 
the question of comparative wages, persons 
already bound by an agreement or award under 
the Industrial Conciliation Act are exempt 
from any determination made under the Wage 
Act. In future the Minister of Labour may at 
any time suspend or cancel any determination 
or portion thereof if it is considered that an 
agreement subsequently made under the In- 
dustrial Conciliation Act will be applicable to 
workers affected by the cancellation or sus- 
pension, and that the wages and other con- 
ditions under the agreement are substantially 
not less favourable to the general body of such 
workers than those under the determination. 

Provision is also made for a fresh investiga- 
tion if during the currency of a determination 
such investigation is warranted. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during September, 
1930, was eleven, as compared with. three 
during the preceding month. The number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred 
was, however, much greater as several dis- 
putes involved many workers while in August 
no dispute of any magnitude was reported. As 
compared with September, 1929, the figures 
for September, 1930, show that, although the 
same number of strikes and lockouts occurred 
as a year previously, there were over twice 
as many workers involved, with some increase 
in time loss. Several strikes of coal miners 
in both eastern and western Canada, involving 
substantial numbers of workers, accounted for 
the greater part of the increase. 








Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PSCDG LOSO, eietie ceiete it 2,599 13,452 
SANE HOSO! Ae ks ce: 3 65 484 
Sent O20 ee cetera oes pts Teas 12,145 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes in 
volving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days or more time loss 


is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this article 
as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


There were no disputes carried over from 
August, but eleven disputes commenced dur- 
ing September. Nine of these disputes ter- 
minated during the month, two being in 
favour of the workers, two in favour of 
the employers, two were partially successful 
and the results of three were recorded as 
compromises. At the end of September, there- 
fore, there were two disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts as follows: coal miners, 
Springhill, N.S., and bakery drivers, Saska- 
toon, Sask. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; coal miners, 
Mercoal, Alta., June 14, 1930, one employer; 
and motion picture projectionists, Vancouver, 
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B.C., June 238, 1930, one employer. The dis- 
pute involving plumbers at Kingston, Ont., 
carried in this lst for some months, was 
called off by the union involved on Septem- 
ber 2, 1930. 

Labourers in York Township, employed at 
piece rates to clear bricks from the highway, 
to be sold, ceased work on September 25 
demanding higher rates, but some returned to 
work the next day. As only six out of the 
gang were involved, this is recorded as a 
minor dispute. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


FisHErMEN, NortH Sypney, N.S.—Fisher- 
men ceased work on September 8, 1930, their 
request for higher prices for fish from the 
buying firms having been refused. It ap- 
pears that some weeks earlier the buyers had 
issued a new classification of fish and prices. 
Reports indicate that some fishermen had 
already been abstaining from operations, but 
on September 8 the fishermen’s union decided 
on a cessation of operations by all its mem- 
bers. The Board of Trade brought about 
negotiations between the parties and officials 
of the Federal Department of Fisheries went 
into the matter with the parties concerned 
and, as a result, a settlement was reached 
and work was resumed on September 15. It 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1930 








Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to September, 1930. 


None* 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during September. 1930, 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Fishermen, North, Sydney, N.S. 200 
Minine, Non-FErRovs SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta. 84 1,260 
Coal miners, Joggins, N.S....... 260 3,900 
Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.... 1,400 4,200 
MANurFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery drivers Saskatoon, Sask. by 126 
Clothing (including knitted goods )-— 
Men’s clothing factory workers, 
Montreal. PQ.) n ih) boca eee 400 400 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers, Vancouver, B.C.... 10 170 
Plasterers, Montreal, P.Q....% 170 1,190 
Railway— 
Labourers (extra gang), Lans- 
downe; Ont. seis. pea) eee 20 10 
SER VICE— ; 
Recreational— 
Musicians, Montreal, P.Q...... 16 400 
Misicians, Montreal, P.Q...... 22 396 


1,400 |Commenced Sept. 8, 1930; against changes in rates 


for fish; terminated Sept. 15, 1930; compromise. 


Commenced Sept. 10, 1930; against certain condi- 
tions as to piece rates; terminated Sept. 29, 
1930; compromise. 

Commenced Sept. 12, 1930; for higher piece rates; 
terminated Sept. 30, 1930; compromise. 

Commenced Sept. 27, 1930; for higher piece rates; 
unterminated., 


Commenced Sept. 22, 1930; alleged discrimination 
against union workers; unterminated. 


Commenced Sept. 1, 1930; for union wages and 
working conditions; terminated Sept. 2, 1930; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced Sept. 2, 1930; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Sept. 22, 1930; in favour of 
workers. ; 

Commenced Sept. 6, 1930; for increase in wages; 
terminated Sept. 15, 1930; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 17, 1930; for increase in wages; 
terminated Sept. 17, 1930; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sept. 1, 1930; dispute as to terms of . 


new agreement; terminated Sept. 30, 19380; par- 
tially successful. 

Commenced Sept. 13, 1930; sympathy with musi- 
cians in another theatre; terminated Sept. 30, 
1930; partially successful. 


SESE 


*Except disputes by which employment conditions are no longer affected, but which the unions concerned 


have declared unterminated. 


—— % 
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was arranged that prices for some classes of 
fish would be increased, and that prices would 
be adjusted each season according to the 
changes in the market prices for fish from 
those at the time of the settlement. 


Coan Miners, SHAUGHNESSY, ALTA—The 
employees in one mine ceased work on Sep- 
tember 10, 1930, because their proposal for a 
change in certain conditions affecting piece 
rates had been refused, the management 
pointing out that they were working under a 
two year agreement signed last May, and 
that the agreement provided for the arbitra- 
tion of disputes as to conditions. Represen- 
tatives of the Department of Labour brought 
about negotiations between the parties and 
finally a new agreement was reached, effec- 
tive from September 27, 1930, to March 31, 
1932, providing for resumption of work on a 
day wage basis until piece rates for contract 
mining could be agreed upon. Work was, 
therefore, resumed on September 29. 


Coat ‘Miners, Jocains, N.S.—Employees in 
one colliery ceased work on September 12, 
1980, to secure higher piece rates on a new 
section. After negotiations between the par- 
ties, with the assistance of representatives of 
the provincial government, work was resumed 
on September 30 at a rate agreed upon for a 
three weeks’ trial for the new system. 


Coan Miners, Sprineuitt, N.S—Employ- 
ees in three collieries of one company at 
Springhill ceased work on September 27, 1930, 
to secure higher piece rates for a new section. 
The management had proposed a rate of forty 
cents per ton, but the miners demanded fifty 
cents per ton, the rate paid in other sections 
of the mine. After negotiations between the 
management and representatives of the union 
work was resumed on October 7, a rate of 
forty-four cents per ton having been agreed 
to for a three months’ trial. 


Baxury Drivers, SASKATOoN, Sask.—A num- 
ber of drivers on delivery wagons for a bakery 
in Saskatoon ceased work on September 22, 
1930, demanding the discontinuance of special 
convassers who accompanied some of the 
drivers on their delivery routes. One of the 
drivers had been laid off and the employees 
alleged that the special canvassers were being 
employed in order to replace the drivers who 
had joined the union. ‘The strikers then de- 
manded that the employer sign an agreement 
with the union providing for higher wages. 
Negotiations between the strikers and the 
management followed, at which the manage- 
ment offered to take back the strikers the 
following day, after which they would be re- 


placed, but stipulated that while there might 
be a union of their own employees such a 
union must not become affiliated with any 
other organization. The proposal of the em- 
ployer not being accepted, the strikers were 


replaced. Various organizations in the city 


attempted to bring the parties together and 
reach a settlement, but were unsuccessful, and 
at the end of the month no settlement had 
been made. Early in October the union asked 
the Minister of Labour for the mediation 
of the Department. A representative of the 
Department proceeded to Saskatoon, and 
negotiations were resumed. No settlement 
was reached but the management conceded 
the right of employees to join the union, 
promised that no employee would be discrim- 
inated against on account of union member- 
ship and agreed to re-employ any of the 
former employees needed. Accordingly a 
small number resumed work. 


Men’s CrotHine Factory Worxkers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—Early in September employees in 
a number of men’s clothing factories in Mont- 
real ceased work to secure or to enforce union 
conditions, in several cases with reference to 
work sent out from the factory to _ sub- 
contractors. From time to time workers in a 
factory would be called out where the 
employer refused to abide by the union con- 
ditions, and in all cases the union demands 
were granted within a day, all cases being 
settled by September 10. 

PLaSTERERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—Plasterers 
employed: on one building in Vancouver 
ceased work on September 2, 1930, protest- 
ing against a reduction in wages from $10.80 
per day, the rate provided for in the union 
agreement, to $10 per day. Work was resumed 
on September 22, the union rate having been 
restored (Lasour GaAzETTE, Nov. 1929, p. 1284). 

It appears that the contracting plasterers’ 
association had given 90 days’ notice of can- 
cellation of the agreement as required by its 
clauses but no settlement or amendment had 
been agreed upon. Accordingly the agree- 
ment rate of wages was being paid on some 
jobs only. 

Puasterers, Montreat, P.Q—A number of 
plasterers were called out by the Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers International Associa- 
tion on September 6, 1930, the request of the 
union for an increase in wages from $1.05 per 
hour to $1.15 having been refused by the em- 
ployers’ organization. The union also desired 
to secure the five day week. The union had 
given notice of the change in June, as 
required under the existing agreement, and 
the employers had offered to increase the rate 
to $1.15 on May 1, 1931, but this was refused 
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by the union. Following negotiations between 
the parties, work was resumed on September 
15, an agreement having been reached pro- 
viding for an increase to $1.15 on May 1, 1931, 
with a further five cent increase per hour 
from September 1, 1931, to April 30, 1982. 
The agreement is summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. 


LaBourers (Extra Gana), LANSDOWNE, ONT. 
—Track labourers on an extra gang ceased 
work, demanding an increase in wages above 
the rate they were receiving of thirty cents 
per hour, ten hours per day. About half of 
the workers resumed work in one-half day 
and the others left the vicinity and were 
replaced. 


Musicians, MontreaL, P.Q—(Sept. 1 and 
Sept. 18)—The management of one theatre 
and musicians failing to agree on the terms 
of an agreement for the ensuing year, no 
orchestra was employed from September 1, 
the contract for the previous year having 
expired. The management had proposed that 
the agreement should contain a clause pro- 
viding for its cancellation on two weeks’ 
notice, whereas the union insisted that the 


agreement should be for a full twelve months. 
Negotiations for a settlement were carried on 
and in the meantime the union refused to 
sign agreements as to three other theatres 
under the same management, but the musi- 
cians in these continued working pending a 
settlement. The union applied for a board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but 
under the provisions of the Act such a Board 
could be established only with the consent of 
both parties. As the parties could not agree 
on the terms of reference to the Board, no 
Board was established and negotiations were 
broken off. The musicians in the other three 
theatres then ceased work on September 12. 
As the result of further negotiations between 
the International President of the union and 
the officials of the theatre corporation a 
settlement was reached providing for a one 
year agreement in the theatre first affected, 
subject to cancellation on four weeks’ notice, 
while an agreement for one year was signed 
covering two of the other theatres. It was 
also arranged that the orchestra in the fourth 
theatre would be amalgamated with the 
orchestra in the first theatre; and work was 
resumed on October 1, 1930. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1930, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. Information about particular 
disputes is obtained for the most part from 
newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes reported as 
beginning in August was 35, and 10 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 45 disputes in progress involving 
8.200 workpeople, with a time loss of 49,000 
working days. Of the 35 disputes beginning 
in August, 13 arose out of proposed reductions 
in wages, 9 on other wages questions, 6 on 


questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons, 7 on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 23 disputes, of 
which 2 were in favour of workpeople, 12 in 
favour of employers and 9 ended in com- 
promises. In the case of 3 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


France 


The strikes of textile workers and iron and 
steel workers in Northern France, which were 
in connection with the enforcement of the 
Social Insurance Act and which were reported 
in the Lasour Gazette for August and Sep- 
tember, have since terminated. As reported 
in the September issue, the strike of textile 
workers at Lille was settled on August 21, 
when, through the mediation of the Minister 
of Labour, the strikers agreed to return to 
work on condition that an increase in wages 
be considered when the cost of living index 
number of the department of the Nord is 
calculated in October. At the same time the 
metal workers at Lille agreed to refer the 
question of a wage increase to arbitration by 
the Divisional Inspector of the Ministry of 
Labour. As a result of this arbitration, wages 
of all workers have been increased 0-125 
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francs per hour. The textile workers at 
Armentiéres and Houplines returned to work 
September 11, also agreeing to refer the wage 
question to arbitration by the Divisional 
Inspector of the Ministry of Labour. In the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing district, the textile workers 
resumed work on September 15, when an 
agreement was reached through the mediation 
of the Minister of Labour providing for the 
payment of a bonus equal to the worker’s 
contribution to the social insurance fund to 
all workers after one year’s continuous service 
in one establishment, and after this first year’s 
service the worker’s weekly wage would be 
increased by the amount of his contribution 
to the fund. Workers who had already com- 
pleted one year’s service on the date of the 
agreement would receive the increase from 
that date. 


New Rules on Workmen’s 


Regulations made by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission of the Province of 
Quebec under the Act of 1928 were noted in 
the Lasour Gazettr, February, 1930, page 159. 
The commission recently issued Circular No. 
26, amending the regulation concerning the 
method adopted in calculating the amount of 
daily wages in cases of temporary total in- 
capacity, where these wages are variable 
(page 159). The new circular rules in regard 
to this subject are as follows:— 


“Practically, the only workmen to whom 
this subparagraph applies are longshoremen. 
Our experience leads us to believe that, in 
certain isolated cases, such a method of: cal- 
culating the daily wages does not give justice. 
The Commission is of the opinion, therefore, 
that Sub-paragraph a, of Section 4 gives a 
proper rule for the calculation of the com- 
pensation payable to longshoremen and, there- 
fore, Sub-paragraph 4-b is hereby cancelled. 
The cancellation of this rule with respect 
to variable wages will apply immediately and 
should also be taken into consideration in 
dealing with claims where the period of 
temporary total incapacity has not yet 
terminated.” 


Another of the earlier regulations reads as 
follows:— 

“Tf the injured person is treated away from 
his home he is entitled, in addition to com- 
pensation, to the actual cost of his board and 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1929 was 259, involving 926 establish- 
ments and directly involving 88,293 workers. 
In addition 17,111 workers were indirectly in- 
volved. The time loss for the year was 
4,671,478 working days and the estimated loss 
in wages was £4,869,305. 


United States 


During July, the number of disputes which 
began was 65 and 32 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 5,848 and the time loss 162,838 
working days. 

A strike involving about 4,000 textile 
workers at two mills at Danville, Virginia 
began on September 30, owing to alleged dis- 
crimination against employees on aecount of 
union activity. 


Compensation in Quebec 


lodging not exceeding $1.50 per day if the 
injury does not warrant his admission into a 
hospital.” 


The new circular gives the following ruling 
on this subject :— 

“The provisions of this sub-paragraph are 
hereby cancelled, as the Commission is of 
the opinion that the question of board allow- 
ance where the injury does not warrant the 
admission of the workman into a_ hospital 
cannot, with advantage, be made the subject 
of general ruling, and in future individual 
claims from workmen for board allowance will 
be treated on their merits. It should be 
understood, however, that where the workman 
is put to extra expense by being displaced 
for treatment at the request of the employer, 
board allowance will be payable up to a 
maximum of $1.50 per day.” 





The “Anti-injunction” bill, the provisions 
of which were outlined in the August issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, page 741, was unfavour- 
ably reported upon by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate, mainly 
on the ground that the policy contained there- 
in would be an invasion by the Federal gov- 
ernment of State prerogatives, the power to 
control or shape industrial relations being 
vested in the States severally. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 
Application of $20,000,000 Granted by Parliament of Canada 


aes last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (page 

1050) contained a summary of the pro- 
ceedings at the special session of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, beginning September 8, and 
concluding September 22, which had been sum- 
moned “to deal with problems arising out of 
exceptional economic conditions with resultant 
‘unemployment.” One of the measures enacted 
during this special session was the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1930, under the provisions 
of which the sum of twenty million dollars 
was appropriated, to be paid out of the con- 
solidated revenue fund of Canada for the 
relief of unemployment under such terms and 
condition§ as might be approved by the 
Governor-General in Council. The Act speci- 
fied that the $20,000,000 might be expended 
“in constructing, extending or improving 
public works and undertakings, railways, high- 
ways, bridges, and canals, harbours and 
wharves; assisting in defraying the cost of 
distribution of products of the field, farm, 
forest, sea, lake, river and mine; granting aid 
to provinces and municipalities in any public 
work they may undertake for relieving unem- 
ployment and reimbursing expenditures made 
by provinces and municipalities in connection 
with unemployment, and generally in any 
way that will assist in providing useful and 
suitable work for the unemployed.” 


Shortly after the Act was assented to, an 
Order in Council (P.C. 2246, September 26, 
1930) was issued, vesting its administration 
in the Minister of Labour, and appointing 
the Minister of Labour, the Miu£inister of 
Railways and Canals, the Minister of Public 
Works, the Minister of the Interior and the 
Minister of Marine, to act as an advisory 
committee on expenditure. The order also 
stated the principles to be followed in the 
administration of the Act, these being con- 
tained in a series of Regulations. Under these 
Regulations the Minister was authorized to 
enter into agreements with the several prov- 
inces for the expenditure of the $20,000,000 
appropriated under the Act, either for the 
purpose of immediate relief or for assisting 
local public works undertaken to provide em- 
ployment. The sum of four million dollars 
was set aside to provide for the payment to 
municipalities of one-third of their expendi- 
tures in the direct relief of persons for whom 
work could not be procured, the provincial 
governments and the municipalities each being 
required to assume responsibility for one-third 
of the expenditure for this purpose. 


In regard to public work undertaken for the 
relief of unemployment the Regulations pro- 
vide that agreements should be made between 
the Minister and the provincial governments 
whereby the municipalities would pay one-half 
the total expenditures on public works under- 
taken by them, the Dominion and Provincial 
Government concerned each contributing one- 
fourth of the total amount. Exception is 
made where municipalities by reason of recent 
abnormal expenditures for unemployment re- 
lief, are unable to bear half the cost of such 
public works. 

It is stipulated in the Regulations that any 
agreements involving the expenditure of the 
Dominion grant shall contain provision for 
the payment of Fair Wages to the workers 
engaged, and for the observance of the eight- 
hour day, in accordance with the principles 
contained in the Fair Wages and Hight-Hour 
Day Act, 1930, and the Fair Wages Order 
in Council. The text of the Regulations is 
given below. 

Mr. Harry Hereford, of Ottawa, secretary 
of the Canadian Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, a former officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada, who had served 
in the Department as Industrial Engineer and 
Eastern Superintendent of the Employment 
Service of Canada, has been appointed as 
director of Unemployment Relief, with offices 
in the Trafalgar Building, in Ottawa. 


Agreements with Railway Companies 


On September 30, 1930, by Order in Council 
(P.C. 2292), the Minister was authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways whereby there would be 
expended by these railway companies a sum 
of approximately twenty-one million dollars 
in the performance of certain works and the 
purchase of certain material over and above 
the normal expenditure of the said railways, 
such works to be commenced immediately and 
to be completed within the next fifteen months. 
As compensation to the said railway com- 
panies for undertaking these works immediate- 
ly the Dominion may pay out of the amount 
appropriated -by the Unemployment Relief 
Act interest at the rate of five per cent per 
annum, calculated for a period of eighteen 
months, on the total estimated cost of the 
above mentioned works. It is estimated that 
this work will provide employment for 10,500 
men and approximately 2,000 teams of horses. 
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Consideration was also given to implement- 
ing the Railway Grade Crossing Fund, from 
which fund, under the provisions of the Rail- 
way Act, contributions are made for the pur- 
pose of obviating dangerous level crossings. 


Apportionment between Provinces 


Conferences between the Minister of Labour 
and the Governments of the various provinces 
have been held and agreements as provided in 
the Regulations have been reached in regard 
to expenditures for relief and for public works 
to be undertaken for the purpose of providing 
work for the unemployed. In each of these 
agreements provision is made for the payment 
by the Dominion of one-third of the cost of 
direct relief undertaken by municipalities, the 
province agreeing to contribute an amount 
equal to that paid by the Dominion. The 
Dominion may pay one-half of the amount 
expended by the provinces for direct relief 
in unorganized districts. The agreements also 
provide that there may be paid by the 
Dominion from the Unemployment Relief 
Fund 25 per cent of the cost of public works 
and undertakings carried on by municipalities 
to provide work for the unemployed, and 
that the province will contribute towards such 
public works and undertakings a like amount. 

Out of this Fund there may also be paid 
by the Dominion one-half of the cost of 
provincial public works and undertakings car- 
ried on to provide suitable work for the un- 
employed, including one-half of any amount 
expended by the provinces on the Trans- 
Canada Highway. These contributions by the 
Dominion towards the cost of public works 
and undertakings carried on by the various 
provinces and municipalities are to be made 
only after the submission of evidence satis- 
factory to the Minister of Labour that serious 
unemployment exists in the locality in which 
the works are to be carried on. 


The amounts allotted for such public works 
and undertakings in the various provinces are 
not to exceed in Alberta, $900,000; in British 
Columbia, $900,000; in Manitoba, $900,000; in 
New Brunswick, $500,000; in Nova Scotia, 
$700,000; in Ontario, $3,850,000; in Prince 
Edward Island, $90,000; in Saskatchewan, 
$1,000,000. At the time of going to press the 
amount allotted to Quebec had not been 
definitely settled. 

A subsequent agreement was entered into 
with the province of Saskatchewan to provide 
for the payment of a sum not to exceed 
$500,000 for the relief of distress in a large 
drought area of that province. 

All the agreements contain a provision that 
on all works towards which the Dominion 
may make contribution, fair wages will be 
paid and hours of work not exceeded in accord- 
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ance with the intent of the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930, and the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government as set forth in 
Order in Council (P.C. 1206) dated 7th June, 
1922, and amendments thereto, and that all 
persons employed on such public works shall 
be, as far as practicable, residents of the 
locality in which the work is being performed, 
and that there shall be no discrimination in 
the employment of persons by reason of their 
political affiliation. 

Each province is to submit for approval of 
the Minister of Labour a memorandum setting 
forth the public works and undertakings to be 
carried on by the province and the munici- 
palities to which the Dominion will contribute 
in accordance with the terms of the agreement. 

A further account of the expenditures under 
the Unemployment Relief Act will be given in 
a later issue. 


P.C. 2246 
Privy Council, Canada 
At THE GOVERNMENT House at Orrawa 


Fripay, the 26th day of September, 1930. 
PRESENT 


His EXceLteNcy THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN 
CouNcIL 


Whereas unemployment, which is primarily 
a municipal and provincial responsibility has 
become so general throughout Canada as to 
constitute a matter of national concern; 

And whereas it is desirable that assistance 
should be rendered by the Government of 
Canada towards the relief of such unemploy- 
ment ; 

And whereas parliament has enacted The 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, being an Act 
for the granting of aid for the Relief of 
Unemployment ; 

And whereas the Act provides for the ap- 
propriation of a sum not exceeding twenty 
million dollars to be paid for the relief of 
unemployment out of the Consolidated Re- 
venue Fund of Canada under such terms and 
conditions as may be approved by the 
Governor in Council: 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, is pleased to ap- 
prove the annexed regulations under which 
the aforesaid sum may be paid out, and 
they are hereby approved accordingly. 

E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


REGULATIONS 
1. Except where the context otherwise re- 
quires, in these regulations the expression,— 


(a) “Act” means the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 1930. 
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(b) “Minister” means the Minister of 


Labour. 


2. There shall be reserved and set aside out 
of the moneys appropriated by the Act a 
sum not to exceed four million dollars to pay 
one-third of the expenditures of municipalities 
for direct relief where suitable work cannot 
be provided for the unemployed, and one- 
half of direct relief in unorganized districts. 


3. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of any province 
for the payment by such provincial Govern- 
ment of one-third of the said municipal ex- 
penditures for direct relief. 


4. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of a province in 
which any municipality is situate for the pay- 
ment to such municipality by the Govern- 
ment of Canada of twenty-five per centum 
of the cost of such public works and under- 
takings as may be necessary to provide suit- 
able work for the unemployed, and by the 
Government of the province of twenty-five 
per centum of the said cost, and that fifty per 
centum of the said cost shall be assumed and 
borne by the municipality. 


5. Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding section and where, by reason of 
recent abnormal municipal expenditures for 
unemployment relief, a municipality is un- 
able to bear fifty per centum of the cost of 
such public works and undertakings as may 
ke necessary to provide work for the un- 
employed in such municipality, the Minister 
may enter into an agreement to vary the 
proportion of the cost of such public works 
and undertakings to be borne by the pro- 
vincial and Dominion Governments. 


6. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of any province 
for the carrying on by such provincial Gov- 
ernment of public works, improvements and 
other undertakings that will assist in pro- 
viding suitable work for the unemployed, the 
cost of such public works and improvements 
to be borne by the provincial and Dominion 
Governments in such proportions as may be 
agreed upon. 
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7. All agreements made with provincial or 
municipal authorities involving the expen- 
diture of any portion of the moneys appro- 
priated by the Act for public works or under- 
takings shall contain provisions for the pay- 
ment of fair wages and hours of work in ac- 
cordance with the intent of the Fair Wages 
and Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930, and the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Government of Canada 
as set forth in Order in Council (P.C. 1206) 
dated 7th June, 1922, and amendments there- 
to. Agreements involving the expenditure of 
any portion of the said moneys for public 
works or undertakings shall contain a pro- 
vision to the effect that all persons employed 
on such public works or undertakings shall 
be, as far as practicable, residents of the 
locality in which the work is being performed, 
and that in no case shall discrimination be 
made in the employment of any persons by 
reason of political affiliation. 


8. Statements of accounts for expenditures 
by municipalities for direct relief or for public 
works and undertakings made under the pro- 
visions of the Act and these regulations shall 
be accompanied by a certificate of the ap- 
propriate provincial authority. that expen- 
ditures have been duly made in accordance 
with such statements. 

9. The Minister may at any time require 
the province to furnish information, detailed 
or otherwise, in connection with statements 
of account rendered by the province. 

10. There may be paid out of the moneys 
provided by the Act such sums as may be 
required for administration purposes, in- 
cluding salaries of temporary employees, all 
of which sums shall not exceed one-half of 
the one per centum of the moneys thereby 
appropriated. 

11. The administration of the Act and re- 
gulations shall be vested in the Minister of 
Labour, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, and the Minister of 
Labour, the Minister of Railways and Canals, 
the Minister of Public Works, the Minister 
of the Interior and the Minister of Marine 
shall be an advisory committee on expendi- 
tures to be made under the Act. 





Measures to Cope With Unemployment in Various Countries 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International 
Labour Office, in its issue of September 8, 
refers to the measures that are being adopted 
to meet the conditions of unemployment 
existing in different countries. Attention is 
drawn to a memorandum by Sir Henry 
Strakosch, a member of the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, attributing 


the recent fall in commodity prices to the 
deficiency of supply of new monetary gold. 
The Executive Committee of the Labour and 
Socialist “International” has invited the 
International Federation of Trade Unions to 
set up a joint committee with a view to 
convening a special world conference for the 
purpose of taking simultaneous international 
measures against unemployment. The Inter- 
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national Cotton Congress to be held next 
year will study the causes and possible 
remedies of the world-wide depression in the 
cotton industry. 

In Great Britain, the Committee on the 
cotton industry has presented its report, 
drawing attention to the need of a better 
organized marketing system and of a reduc- 
tion in costs of production by means of 
technical improvements, the formation ‘of 
large units and the extension of co-operative 
effort. The Public Works Facilities Act, ‘the 
object of which is to facilitate the exectition 
of works which will contribute to the relief 
of unemployment, has received the Royal 
Assent. 

On the imitiative of the German Govern- 
ment, a limited company has been estab- 
lished for the promotion of public works 
under State control. 

The Italian Government has decided to 
introduce a scheme of public works in order 
to prevent unemployment during the winter 
months. 


Dismissals of workers in the Rumanian oil 
fields in consequence of the restriction of out- 
put have led to the intervention of the Gov- 
ernment and the adoption of certain measures 
of control. 

The fall in the price of silk has led to a 
Serious crisis in the silk industry in Japan. 

In view of the serious unemployment in 
Australia, the Federal ‘Government has 
decided to distribute one million pounds 
among the various States to assist them in 
relieving unemployment. 

In New Zealand an Unemployment Bill has 
been introduced, embodying most of the 
recommendations of the special committee on 
the subject. 

In the United States the bill relating to 
the collection of employment statistics has 
become law. 

The Labour Department of the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo has recommended the 
establishment of agricultural settlements as 
the best means of improving the position of 
the labour market. 


Unemployment Insurance in Europe and America 


The New Republic, October 8, 1930, dis- 
cusses the present position and the possible 
future of Unemployment Insurance in America. 
The recent depression of business has shown, 
it is claimed, that practical measures for stabi- 
lizing conditions in mdustry must be taken 
on this continent, as in Europe. “ Fortunately 
for American industry it can, in setting up 
the machinery for unemployment insurance, 
profit from the experiments and experience of 
Europe and of a féw pioneers with jobless in- 
surance in this country. Unemployment in- 
surance has now worked successfully in the 
men’s clothing industry since May, 1923” 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1930, page 677). 

“The experience of England during the past 
eighteen years and the much briefer experi- 
ence of Germany reveal the strength and weak- 
ness of compulsory ‘unemployment insurance 
in the mcdern industrial state. By imposing 
greater administrative responsibility upon in- 
dustry and by introducing considerable self- 
government in the collection and distribution 
of the funds, an American plan of compulsory 
insurance can avoid the extravagances and the 
undesirable political features of some of the 
European schemes. With these safeguards, the 
time is ripe for trying compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance in this country as the only 
tested device for reducing the misery and 
poverty that follow these inevitable waves of 
industrial unemployment.” 
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Discussing the difficulties now confronting 
unemployment insurance schemes in Europe, 
the New Republic points out that “no one 
of the many European systems of compulsory 
unemployment insurance derives its funds 
from the State. The government has in each 
case set up the machinery of collection and 
distribution, but the bulk of the benefits dis- 
tributed to the unemployed during the past 
decade have come from contributions by em- 
ployers and employees. The State has made 
loans to the unemployment funds or free ap- 
propriations of benefits to the unemployed 
only when their number has so increased or 
the period of unemployment has been so pro- 
longed that further payment from the funds 
themselves would lead to insolvency. The 
significant contrast between the pre-war and 
post-war methods of handling unemployment 
relief in Europe consists in the fact that, be- 
fore the war, all of the unemployed in distress 
were thrown for relief upon the public and 
private agencies of charity, whereas, since 1920, 
they have received their benefits out of funds 
to which they regularly contribute, and are 
forced to resort to doles only in the event of 
unusually severe and persistent unemploy- 
ment. It is simply an accident of the times 
that the economic readjustments arising out of 
the War have produced such violent disloca- 
tions in industry, and ‘consequently such ab- 
normal unemployment, as to impose upon the 
unemployment-insurance scheme financial bur- 
dens unthinkable in the years before 1914.” 
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ORDER IN COUNCIL LIMITING IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 


HE following Order in Council, P.C. 1957, 
dated August 14, restricts the discre- 


tionary powers hitherto vested in the Depart-. 


ment of Immigration .and Colonization in 
regard to the admission of certain specified 
classes of immigrants :— ‘Lage 


P.C. 1957 
14th day of ‘August, 1930. 


His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Immigration and Colonization, is 
pleased to order as follows:— 


1. Paragraphs 2, 3, 7 and 8 of the Regu- 
lations made by Order in Council P.C. 183 
of the 3lst January, 1923, as amended by P.C. 
642 of the llth April, 1923, and P.C. 534 of 
the 8th April 1926, are hereby rescinded. 


2. Under the authority of Section 38 of the 
Immigration Act, Chapter 93, R.S.C. 1927, the 
Regulations made by Order in Council P.C. 
183 of the 3lst January, 1923, amended as 
aforesaid, are hereby further amended by add- 
ing thereto the following paragraph: 


“(9) in possession of a provisional letter of 
entry issued prior to the 14th day of 
August, 1930; 

“Provided that all such provisional letters 
issued more than five months prior to 
the said 14th day of August, 1930, shall 
be and are hereby cancelled.” 


E. J. LEMarre, : 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Order in Council P.C. 183 dated January 
31, 1923 (as amended), provided as follows 
(The sections rescinded by the new Order are 
marked by asterisks). 

From and after the 15th February, 1923, and 
until otherwise ordered, the landing in Can- 
ada of immigrants of all classes and occu- 
pations, is hereby prohibited, except as here- 
inafter provided: 

The Immigration Officer in Charge may 
notwithstanding the provisions of P.C. 23 of 
the 7th January, 1914, permit to land in Can- 
ada any immigrant who otherwise complies 
with the provisions of the Immigration Act, if 
it is shown to his satisfaction that such im- 
migrant is,— 

(1) A bona fide agriculturist entering Can- 
ada to farm and has sufficient means to begin 
farming in Canada. 

*(2) A bona fide farm labourer entering 
Canada to follow that occupation and has 
reasonable assurance of employment. 

*(3) A female domestic servant entering 
Canada to follow that occupation and has 
reasonable assurance of employment. 

(4) The wife or child under 18 years of age, 
of any person legally admitted to and resident 


in Canada, who is in a position to receive. 


and care for his dependents. 


(5) Any United States citizen entering Can- 
ada from the United States who shall satisfy 
the Immigration Officer in charge at the port 
of entry that he has sufficient means to main- 
tain himself until employment is secured. 

(6) Any British subject entering Canada 
directly or indirectly from Great Britain or 
Ireland, Newfoundland the United States of 
America, New Zealand, Australia or the 
Union of South Africa, who shall satisfy the 
Immigration Officer in Charge at the port of 
entry that he has sufficient means to maintain 
himself until employment is secured: Pro- 
vided, that the only persons admissible under 
the authority of this clause are British sub- 
jects by reason of birth or naturalization in 
Great Britain or Ireland, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, Australia or the Union of South 
Africa. 


*(7) A person who has satisfied the Minister 
that his labour or service is required in Can- 
ada. 


*(8) The father or mother, the unmarried 
son or daughter eighteen years of age or 
over, the unmarried brother or sister, of any 
person legally admitted to and resident in 
Canada who has satisfied the Minister of his 
willingness and ability to receive and care 
for such relative; 


Provided that this clause shall not apply 
to the relative of any resident of Canada who 
himself failed to observe the conditions under 
which he was admitted to Canada. 

And provided further that the provisions of 
this Order in Council shall not apply to im- 
migrants of any Asiatic race. 





Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in The 
Railroad Trainman, August, 1930, deals with 
the “'Trainman’s Viewpoint on Safety.” He 
finds that there has been a steady improve- 
ment in regard to safe operation of railways 
since the war, and concludes with a strong 
statement of the importance of fostering a 
sense of “individual and personal responsi- 
bility up and down the line. There 
is nothing I can conceive,” he writes, “ which 
will contribute more to this final and deter- 
mining factor of safety than the preserva- 
tion of a high order of morale among rail- 
road workers. In the railroad field this is 
not a difficult task. Railroad men manifest 
a loyalty to their vocation which is excelled 
by no other class of employees in America. 
There is more of the spirit of craftsmanship 
among them than has survived modern mass 
methods anywhere else in our industrial sys- 
tem. . It is one of those intangibles 
that does not always appear among the vis- 
ible assets.” 
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MIGRATION BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The last issue of the Lasour GazeTTE (page 
1108) gave figures prepared by the Depart~ 
ment of Immigration and Colonization show- 
ing the number of returned Canadians from 
the United States for the four months ended 
July 31, 1930; and earlier figures were given 
in the issue for May, page 610. A comparison 
of the figures of migration between Canada 
and the United States for the first six months 
of the calendar year 1930 with those for the 
first six months of 1929 presents some points 
of interest. In the table given below the 
figures of admission to the United States are 
those of the United States Immigration Ser- 
vice and include all persons admitted to the 
United States as immigrants whose last 
country of permanent residence was Canada. 
The figures of immigration to Canada from 
the United States and also those of “Returning 
Canadians” are those of the Canadian Im- 
migration Service. 








January—June 


— Change 
1929 1930 

Emigrants to United 

States from Canada 29,447 23,818 — 5,629 
Immigrants to Canada 

from United States. 16,977 14,790 — 2,187 
“Returning Cana- 

GHATS IR ear ehh aka 14, 884 14,072 _ 812 





All totals for 1930 show a reduction from 
the corresponding figures for 1929, but by 
far the largest decrease is in the figure of 
emigration from Canada to the United States. 
Any explanation of this decrease is, of course, 
in large part conjectural, but two causes have 
probably operated more strongly in 1930 than 
in 1929 to restrict emigration from Canada 
to the United States. In the first place, em- 
ployment conditions in the United States 
during the first half of this year seem to have 
been less satisfactory than they were in Can- 
ada; secondly, both the United States Con- 
sular Service in controlling the issue of 
immigration visas and the United States 
Immigration Service in examining applicants 
at the border have been rejecting more pros- 
pective immigrants this year than last year. 

If one adds together the figures of immi- 
grants to Canada from the United States and 
of “ Returning Canadians” and balances the 
total against the figure of emigrants to the 
United States from Canada, the result is that 
in the first six months of 1930 there was a 
balance in favour of Canada of 5,044 while 
in the same period of 1929 there was a bal- 
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ance in favour of the United States of 2,414. 
These results, of course, are not complete, 
since, apart from illegal entries of which there 
is no record, no United States figure exists 
to compare with the figure of “ Returning 
Canadians” compiled by the Department of 
Immigration. They seem to indicate, how- 
ever, when allowance is made for all omis- 
sions, that Canada is at any rate no longer 
losing population to the United States on 
the balance. 


United States Immigration Policy 

It was announced by President Hoover on 
September 9 that a policy of stringent re- 
striction of the immigration to the United 
States of members of the working class would 
immediately be put into effect. The method 
proposed is through strict administration of 
the clauses of the Immigration Act which 
gave to Consular Officers the right to refuse 
immigration visas to persons whom they con- 
sider liable to become public charges after 
their admission to the United States. Con- 
sular Officers are given full discretion in issu- 
ing or refusing to issue immigration visas 
under the Immigration Act; and no appeal to 
the courts can be made from their decisions. 
The proposed procedure is considered to be 
far more satisfactory than the rejection of 
prospective immigrants at ports of entry by 
officers of the Immigration Service, inasmuch 
as it restricts immigration at its source and 
prevents rejected immigrants from having 
recourse to court proceedings to secure their 
admission. The courts have held that an im- 
migrant possessed of a visa and not otherwise 
inadmissable should not be excluded at the 
port of entry as liable to become a public 
charge if he was in possession of sufficient 
funds to reach his destination. 

Mr. William Green, the President of the 
American Federation of Labour, succinctly 
summed up the probable effect of the new 
procedure on intending immigrants of the 
working class in an interview which he gave 
to the press on September 9. 

He said that the prospective immigrant 
would be asked if he had work assured in the 
United States; if he answered in the affirma- 
tive, his entrance could be restrained under 
the Contract Labour Law; and if he answered 
in the negative, he would be prevented from 
entering as liable to become a public charge. 
The American Federation of Labour has re- 
cently gone on record in favour of the com- 
plete cessation of all immigration while un- 
employment remains an acute problem 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 
Statistical Summary of Administration During Second Quarter of 1930 
and Since Inception of the System 


ls Bice accompanying table gives particulars 
of operations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the second three 
months of 1930, and since these Acts 
became severally effective. The text of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1927, page 375. It 
makes provision for the establishment of a 
Dominion Provincial pension system to be 
effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. These 
provinces are British Columbia, Alberta 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
New Brunswick Legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session this year to 
become effective on its proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The final 
report of the Nova Scotia Commission on Old 
Age Pensions was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1930, and the question of 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a_ private 
income the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
any, that their private income exceeds $125 
a year. The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 
by the respective provincial governments. 
The Department of Labour of Canada pays 
quarterly to each province one-half of the 
total amount of the pensions paid by the 























participating in the system is still under provincial pension authority during the 
consideration in that province. preceding three months. 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 390, 1930 
Alberta British Manitoba Ontario Saskat- North West 
Columbia chewan Territories 
Order 
Act Act Act Act Act in Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective Council 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, effective 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 March 1, 
1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at June 
30; HO80) Acids soisgues 2,341 4,792 5, 283 30, 268 4,603 4 47,291 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
first quarter of fis- 
cal year 1930-31 
(Period April 1- 
June 30, 1930)...... $152,475 16 $279,320 12 $321,263 00 $1,735,019 52 $274,992 46 $260 51 | $2,763,330 77 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
- expenditure........ 76,237 58 139, 660,06 160,631 50 867,509 76 137,496 23 260 51 1,381,795 64 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of the Old 
Age Pensions Act 
to June 30, 1930.... 419,895 20 | 2,328,994 64 | 1,970,558 67 | 3,990,707 84 | 1,594,935 29 818 25 | 10,305,909 89 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of ex- 
penditure.......... 209,947 59 | 1,164,478 57 985,279 35 | 1,995,353 92 797,467 64 818 25 | 5,153,345 32 
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STATISTICAL ih Lad OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1930 
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nd Alberta [{ Columbia | Manitoba Ontario Territories Total 
Total number of pensioners......... 4,792 5, 283 30, 268 47,291 
Percentage of pensioners to total 
Pepubasiony. 6 ar. ss scleh atte. aoe *36%)) -81% -79% 192751 * ny beBese Oo Bas(HOnl 4a 2 ome 
ercentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age......... 44. 02% 47-21%) 26-53% 45-60% ~ 3-66%)............ 
Fe- 
Conjugal Condition— 
BRNO ok iis te reioe eerie ds <iasan 1,107| 553) 1,637] 877 $ éL3 oe ‘ Pra a: ie 11,636] 6,103 
BELG ie. Mans Ne ache on oe 716} 143} 267 Bees oe 3,596} 2,722 
WCW OL PSs os Voot dee eee 777\. 1,252 Beh T1225) Won ie os 8,063 |14,697 
DARIO ODOT bsecerae «ers buenas eal | 176) = 68 10 oe: ak 22 ies Oleeh nee 325| 149 
“ RBes § 23,620\23,671 
Classification of British Subjects— 
Bip th Weer yaar ite. , Cae | 39 |; 41,975 
Naturalization s.:.o. ccs «2 ccs en sg Don SRL Ta tar aerece eee oe 4,831 
NURPETOIO 2507. 2), Serco iiss wh oge ee an | Pp ee seks Mees ' 485. 
30, 268 47,291 
Number of pensioners with previous}. 
residence in other provinces 
during the 24 years immediately 
preceding the date of commence- 
ment of pension— 
emp. 621). .48. wrod: ou:.8 «do 592 
British Colma diay so. 5. 5 os si vce GARE AHIR as ae ae 234 
IMARIGODS 5 coat toss cas does ee A ZO cnacheset i: AL). (SGLTR | OLN Oa Oe beni 777 
New. Brunswick...............5- Cee tO tee S10. Ly eR ee ee eee 115 
INGVANSCOULA wetter rien chs. 5 cemrcion 0 ised ABA Sd: 190 
Ontarians din. cReus. slide Pe RIO SU hese. 5 eT With AO ee ee oe 1,306 
Prince Edward Island........... 1 WEG phe EB rea 41 
OUCDEC MEN Etech tine citi teen te fe ee OUR [he cme ae eT <2 202 || °° EM GG RR AR RR 418: 
Saskastobowan..3...5..0.0 dee. ebd Mey Omi) epee cee | G8y! be yheerseeeet Als eyes de TAT 
North West Lorritoraeg: |...) ee er ee Re TEP Pla) | Mere Rha aire era 13 
Mukon territory eer tt) oe eee oo Niels ely pee ithe: ed PRE Ak OMe SOPRA ummerere es 60) KAI, mot sate), 30 
i A 4,463 
ee Ee 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
June, 1930 
lll 
f 
Sis | ell a3 
ic) 2 2) o 
ah & [as oe 2s] = £3) 
2 |S5)} 4 REPS Ee! 8 
os ja%) Go 06 ° O96 ° 
¢ |MO]| & Zu} A Zu] & 
Canada........| 1,138] 2, 908 2,343/21, 803 499.320 | | Fuga-Slavia..c . chews... [cede chesedelonscan 12 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Report of Investigation Into Alleged Combine of Toronto 
Electrical Contractors 


Ah e report of an investigation into the 

Electrical Estimators’ Association, an 
alleged combine of electrical contractors in 
‘he city of Toronto, was received from Mr. 
Thomas N. Phelan, K.C., on October 7 and 
was made public by the Minister of Labour. 


The investigation into the operations of 
this group, which comprised practically all 
the larger firms in the electrical contracting 
business in Toronto, was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, August, 1930, page 909. The 
Electrical Estimators’ Association was an un- 
incorporated body formed in 1927 for the pur- 
pose of allotting among its members contracts 
for the installation. of electric wiring and 
equipment in building construction. Some 
seventeen firms were members of the Esti- 
mators’ Association. These companies, while 
constituting in number a small section of the 
total electrical contracting firms in Toronto, 
did by far the greater volume of the total 
business in the city in this trade. Only jobs 
amounting to $1,000 or over in contract price 
were apportioned through the Association’s 
system. Some 60 contracts in this class were 
handled during the two and one half years 
of the Association’s operation, from early in 
1927 to about October, 1929. These consisted 
of the electric wiring of the larger building 
construction jobs in Toronto during this 
period, including office buildings, factories 
churches, hospitals, schools and apartment 
buildings. 

A preliminary inquiry into the activities of 
the Association was completed early in 1930. 
Mr. Thomas N. Phelan, K.C., was appointed 
as a commissioner under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act in May, to conduct a more 
exhaustive investigation to determine whether 
the Association constituted an illegal com- 
bine. The hearing of evidence and of repre- 
sentations by counsel before the commissioner 
was concluded in July. 


Report of Commissioner 


The commissioner’s report, containing his 
conclusions and findings, reviews concisely the 
methods of operation of the Electrical Esti- 
mators’ Association. The report states that 
the main if not the only activity of the As- 
sociation was the supervision and control of 
tenders in electrical installations in the To- 
ronto area. Three systems were used in agree- 
ing on the members to whom contracts would 


be allotted, first, the averaging of tenders; 
second, the averaging of costs; and third, the 
system of protected jobs. 

“Tn the averaging of tenders’ this nileniee 
was followed: Those members who proposed 
to tender on a job under consideration met at 
the Association’s office, bringing with them the 
tenders which they proposed to submit to the 
owner. The different tenders were tabulated 
and averaged, and the tender nearest to the 
average was then submitted by the member 
to the owner. ‘Those whose tenders were 
above the average submitted them without 
change; those whose tenders were below in- 
creased the amount to bring their tender above 
that submitted by the member selected by 
the Association. 

“After a time the method was changed 
from the averaging of tenders to the averag- 
ing of costs. By this method the members 
of the Association who proposed to tender 
on a job met. Each of those at the meeting 
submitted his estimate of the cost of labour 
and material for the work in contemplation. 
These estimates were tabulated and averaged. 
According to the plan, if the highest estimate 
was more than 10 per cent above the next 
highest, or the lowest more than 10 per cent 
below the next lowest, these were eliminated 
before averaging. ‘The member submitting 
the estimate nearest the average was entitled 
to submit a tender for the contemplated work 
without fear of price competition from the 
other members of the Association. To his 
estimate of costs the successful member was 
entitled to add an over-riding charge covering 
overhead and profit, and in an analysis of the 
different works done on this method the over- 
riding per cent varied from 20 per cent to 30 
per cent, the average being about 274 per 
cent. 

“Under the third practice of the Associa- 
tion above referred to, ‘protected jobs,’ a 
member who could establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the Association a relationship with the 
owner of the proposed work which gave him 
some assurance that the contract would be 
awarded to him, was given the privilege of 
submitting a tender free from any price com- 
petition whatever on the part of the other 
members of the Association. The ‘ protected’ 
member advised the others in the Association 
of his tender price. It was for the others 
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then either to refrain from quoting or to quote 
a figure higher than that of the ‘ protected’ 
member. 

“When a member was successful in securing 
a contract after it had been allotted to him 
by the Association by any of the above 
methods, he then paid to the Association 2 
per cent of the contract price. This percent- 
age was usually added to the tender and 
passed on to the owner. The Association re- 
ceived approximately $5,300 from this source.” 

The results of these three methods to the 
owners of the buildings concerned, and to the 
public, are illustrated in the commissioner’s 
report in accounts of specific contracts handled 
under each plan. 

Illustrative of the averaging of tenders, the 
Association’s arrangements on four electrical 
contracting jobs are reviewed. The four con- 
tracts were on the West End Technical School 
and the Sick Children’s Hospital, in April, 
1927; the Toronto East General Hospital and 
the Toronto General Hospital extension in 
August, 1927. In each case, proposed tenders 
which were lower than the average tender 
were raised before they ‘were submitted to 
the representative of the owner of the build- 
ing concerned. The cost to the owner was 
thus increased by the difference between the 
amount of the lowest proposed tender and the 
price of the average tenderer receiving the 
contract, and the competition of the lower ten- 
derers was eliminated. 

Examples of the averaging of estimated 
costs are given in the electric wiring contracts 
for the Arena Gardens in November, 1927; 
and the Murray P. Fleming residence and 
Erskine Church in January, 1928. After de- 
termining the prospective tender with an 
estimate of costs nearest the average of those 
submitted to the Association’s meeting, the 
firms with lower estimates increased their al- 
lowance for overhead and profit sufficiently to 
bring their tender figure above that of the 
firm who had been selected to secure the con- 
tract. Instead of adding a normal allowance 
for overhead and profit, the contractors in 
some cases added 60 per cent, 80 per cent or 
90 per cent to their independently estimated 
costs. 

Six contracts are listed as examples of the 
protected job plan of awarding contracts. In 
each case one electrical contractor was given 
complete immunity from price competition 
by the other members, who, without making 
any estimate of costs, submitted entirely 
fictitious tender prices to the owner at amounts 
in excess of the protected tender. 

The commissioner’s report states that dur- 
ing the period of the Association’s operation 
its members were in substantial control of all 
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the larger contracts for installation in the To- 
ronto area; having “ virtually a monopoly of 
the larger jobs in the city.” The secrecy 
with which the Association was maintained, 
and its effect in discouraging efficiency are 
dealt with in the following paragraphs: 

“The Secretary and other members of the 
Association admitted that these methods were 
carefully concealed from the owners and 
architects with whom the members were deal- 
ing. Prominent architects were called who 
testified that they had no knowledge or sus- 
picion of these practices. Indeed, it is ob- 
vious that the practice could not be success- 
fully maintained unless it was kept absolutely 
secret. 

“It was faintly contended that the Associa- 
tion came into existence and was maintained 
for the purpose of educating its members in 
preparing accurate cost estimates. The evi- 
dence does not warrant the conclusion that 
any attention was given to the education of 
the members along these lines. The result 
of the method was rather to encourage care- 
lessness in the preparation of tenders, be- 
cause the successful member was the one who 
could most accurately guess the average 
figures which might be submitted to the As- 
sociation.” 

The findings of the commissioner from the 
evidence submitted are that the members cf 
the Electrical Estimators’ Association were 
parties to a combine in violation of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and that they had 
also offended against section 498 of the Crim- 
inal 'Code. Section 498 of the Criminal Code 
declares agreements or arrangements to un- 
duly prevent or lessen competition in articles 
of trade or commerce to be unlawful. With 
respect to the alleged violation of this section 
of the Criminal Code, the report of the in- 
vestigation reads as follows: 

“Competition was interfered with, both in 
respect of the article or commodity with which 
ithe members of the Association dealt, and in 
respect of the labour for the installation of 
these articles or commodities. An analysis 
of the figures of different tenders showed that 
material was a very much larger part of the 
tender than labour. I find also that com- 
petition was unduly prevented or lessened 
and that the prices of the articles or com- 
modity which the members of the Association 
dealt with were unreasonably enhanced. 
There was, therefore, a violation of the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code by the members 
of the Association concerned in these unlaw- 
ful-acts.” 

After summarizing contentions of counsel 
representing the members of the Association 
during the investigation, the report of the 
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commissioner concludes with the following 
statment dealing with the alleged offences 
against the Combines Investigation Act and 
listing the firms involved: 

“As to the contention of counsel that the 
eliminating of a possible lower tender was not 
against the public interest. if it was shown 
that the owner had received good work at a 
reasonable price, the evidence discloses that, 
by reason of the operations of the Associa- 
tion, owners were called upom to pay a price 
which was unduly enhanced amd unreasonable. 


“Tt is therefore my conclusion that the 
activities of the Association did operate 
against the interest of the public and that 
these activities resulted from an agreement 
which had, or was designed to have, the effect 
of lessening competition or enhancing price, 
and constituted a combine contrary to the 
provisions of the Combines Investigation Act. 

“Under Section 32 of this Act every person 
is guilty of an indictable offence ‘who is a 
party or privy to or knowingly assists in the 
formation or operation of a combine within 
the meaning of this Act’. I find upon the 
evidence and so report that the following 


were members of the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association (J. E. Curran died in 1929): 

Harry Alexander, Limited; 

Bayview Electric Company, Limited; 

Beattie-McIntyre, Limited; 

Bennett and Wright Company, Limited; 

Canadian Comstock Company, Limited; 

Canada Electric Company, Limited; 

A. O. Duncan; 

Electrical Maintenance and Repairs Com- 

pany, Limited; 

R. A. L. Gray and Company; 

Harris and Marson; 

Moss Electric Company; 

J. Everard Myers; 

Patterson Electric Company; 

Richardson and Cross; 

E. L. Roxborough; 

Toronto Electric Company; 

John Anderson McKay, Secretary; 

James E. Curran and Company, 
and that these members did enter into a com- 
bine which was contrary to the provisions of 
the Combines Investigation Act; and that by 
Section 32 of the Act they committed indict- 
able offences. I am also of the opinion that 
the same members have violated Section 498 
of the Criminal Code.” 


Investigation Into Alleged Combine in Motion Picture Industry 


An application was received during the last 
fiscal year for investigation of an alleged 
combine of certain exhibitors and distributors 
of motion pictures in Canada. It was alleged 
by the applicants that the largest company 
operating motion pictures theatres in Canada, 
with the co-operation of ten companies dis- 
tributing motion picture films in Canada, con- 
stituted a combine operating to the detriment 
of the public in violation of the Combines 
Investigation Act. The application further 
stated that the combine restricted the circu- 
lation of motion picture film in such a way 
as to work to the disadvantage of the inde- 
pendent theatres, discriminated against inde- 
pendent exhibitors by requiring them to sign 


unfair contracts in order to secure the lease 
of films, and by other means lessened com- 
petition and enhanced prices to the detriment 
of the public. 

The main part of the preliminary inquiry 
in this. case was made by Professor Kenneth 
W. Taylor, of McMaster University. It dis- 
closed prima facie evidence of a combine, and 
&@ commissioner was therefore appointed to 
make the more extensive investigation for 
which the Act provides. The appointment of 
Mr. Peter White, K.C., of Toronto, was an- 
nounced on September 23, 1980. The first 
hearings were held in Toronto early in Octo- 
ber. 


Court Proceedings Against Plumbing Combine 


The decision of Magistrate D. M. Brodie, 
of Windsor, as to whether or not he would 
commit for trial twenty-three persons includ- 
ing members of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council, the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild, and related organizations, an alleged 
combine in the plumbing and heating in- 
dustry in Ontario, was to have been delivered 
on September 4. It was withheld, however, 
until November 3, or until such time as the 
decision of the Privy Council on the constitu- 


tional validity of the Combines Investigation 
Act should be announced. 

Under the prosecutions in these cases, which 
were instituted by the Department of Jus- 
tice, each of the defendants is charged with 
eight counts, four under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act and four under section 498 
of the Criminal Code. The charges relate 
to combining with the result of lessening 
competition and enhancing prices and other- 
Wise restraining or injuring trade to the detri- 
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ment of the public in connection with plum- 
bers’ and other: builders’ supplies or services. 

Proceedings commenced by the Department 
of Justice against persons at. London, Ontario, 
who were associated with the alleged com- 
bine in the plumbing industry were resumed 
on September 10 in the London Police Court, 
when Crown counsel and defence counsel 
argued for an immediate continuance of the 
London preliminary hearings. on the question. 
of committal for trial. The decision of the 
London magistrate, however, was to adjourn 


Inquiry Into Bread 


A preliminary survey of prices of bread in 
Canada and their relation to prices of flour 
and wheat has been ordered by the Minister 
of Labour. While no definite charges of a 
combine have been made, numerous requests 
have been received for such an inquiry in 
view of the failure of bread prices to fali 
proportionately to the declines in prices of 
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the case until after the announcement of the 
judgment in the Windsor preliminary cases. 

Earlier proceedings. in the above cases were 
reported in the June, July and August issties 
of the Lasour Gazerte, In May, thirteen 
members of the Ontario plumbing combine ai, 
London were fined a total of $26,000 for 
violations. of the Combine Investigation Act. 
The remaining charges to be dealt with at 
London are principally those against the head 
officers of the alleged combine, all residents 
of the city of Toronto. 


and Flour Prices 


wheat. Representations to this effect were 
received from the City Council of Vancouver, 
from other city councils in Western and East- 
ern Canada, and from other sources. This 
inquiry, which is being made by the Registrar 
of the Combines Investigation Act, was started 
in September. 


Report on Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions 


in Canada 


The Department. of Labour has _ just 
issued the Ninth Report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions in 
Canada, being for the year 1930. The report 
indicates the extent to which organization has 
developed among manufacturers and other 
employers of labour and among those engaged 
in the commercial life of the Dominion. It 
also. contains much information in regard to 
associations whose members are engaged in 
professional, technical and scientific pursuits. 
The organizations mentioned in the volume 
are divided into the following groups:— 
Manufacturing; Building and Construction; 
Mining; Transportation and Communication; 
Printing and Publishing; Laundering, Clean- 
ing, Repairing; Personal Service and Amuse- 
ment; General Manufacturers & Employers; 
Financial; Agriculture; Dairying; Horse, Live 
Stock, Sheep, Breeders, etc.; Wholesale 
Merchants; Retail Merchants; Real Estate 
Dealers; Professional; Technical & Scientific; 
Insurance; Funeral Service. 

According to the report, there are in the 
Dominion 347 main and branch associations, 
with a combined membership of 45,620, com- 
posed of persons or firms who are connected 
with industries in which the employment of 
workpeople is an important factor. With 
some of the corresponding unions of wage 
earners many of the organized employers 
have agreements covering conditions of 
employment in their various establishments. 
In the remaining eleven groups. the employ- 
ment of labour is in some eases only inci- 


dental, and with the exception of the retail 
merchants’ section there is no corresponding 
body of organized employees. 

While for the most part the associations 
whose names appear in the report are purely 
Canadian, a number are affiliated with 
organizations whose headquarters, are in the 
United States. The names of associations 
printed in the report number 791 main 
organizations and 733 branch associations, 
making in all 1,524 associations, with a com- 
bined membership of 946,244, which in some 
cases apply to companies, but in the main 
the figures represent individuals. 

The report supplements the Department's 
annual report on “Labour Organizations in 
Canada,” which was reviewed in the Lazour 
Gazette, August, 1930, page 922. 


During September 5,830. accidents were 
reported to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, a decrease of 8 from the. 
number during August, and 1,408 less than 
the number during September a year ago. 
The fatal accidents numbered 41, as against 
42 in August 1930, and 47 in September a year 
ago. The total accidents reported to date 
this year number 54,107, as compared with* 
65,752 during the same period last year. The 
benefits awarded during September amounted 
to $594,787.57, of which $492,768.79 was for 
compensation and $102,018.78 for medical aid. 
A comparison of the benefits for the nine- 
month period shows total benefits this year 
$5,541,622.80, as against $5,903,683.77 last year. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1930 


A NUMBER of statutes of labour interest 

were enacted during the s ssion of the 
New Brunswick Legislature whi¢h opened on 
February 27 and closed on April 10, 1980. 
These included new laws providing for the pro- 
tection of children, mothers’ allowances, mini- 
mum wages for women, old age pensions, and 
an amendment to the Elections Act dealing 
with advance polls. 


Children’s Protection 


The Children’s Protection Act, which comes 
into force on proclamation, contains a number 
of sections dealing with the employment of 
children. A “child” is defined as “a boy or 
girl actually or apparently under 16 years of 
age.” 

Part I of the Act deals with children in need 
of protection. A child who is found begging 
or receiving alms in a public place, or carrying 
on a street trade, or habitually allowed to 
loiter in a public place after 9 p.m. (or such 
other hour as is fixed by the local authority), 
or who without sufficient cause is habitually 
absent from school is deemed to be a child in 
need of protection. Such child may be appre- 
hended without warrant by any superintendent 
of child protection, constable, or other officer 
authorized by the Act, and placed in a shelter 
or home established ‘by a Children’s Aid 
Society or other approved institution. Within 
four days the child must be returned to the 
parents, or brought before a judge for examina- 
tion. A penalty of $100, and, in lieu of, or in 
addition thereto, one year’s imprisonment may 
be imposed upon any person contributing to a 
child becoming a child in need of protection. 

A children’s aid society to whose care a child 
has been committed may place the child in a 
foster home up to 18 years of age or for a 
shorter period, under a written contract pro- 
viding, among other things, for the educa- 
tion of the child, for teaching him some use- 
ful occupation, and for the payment to the 
society for the benefit of the child of any sum 
of money that may be provided for in the con- 
tract. A penalty similar to that quoted above 
is provided for any person inducing a child 
under 21 years of age to leave any service or 
place where he has been lawfully placed for 
,the purpose of being nursed, supported, edu- 
cated, adopted, or employed, or to break any 
lawful agreement. 

Part II deals with juvenile offenders. When 
a delinquent child is committed to the Mari- 
time Home for Girls, or the Home of the 
Good Shepherd, the judge may, at the request 
of the head the Institution, make an order for 
the payment by the TeuneeTDal Gy to which the 


child belongs of a specified sum for its main- 
tenance and education.. Provision is made, 
however, that such children shall not be em- 
ployed in any occupation of which the pro- 
duct or work is sold to the public at lesser 
prices than that produced by other labour. 
Part TII provides for the establishment of 


‘a juvenile court in every municipality or group 


of municipalities in which the Juvenile Delin- 
quents Act is proclaimed. 

Part IV deals with street trades and un- 
wholesome occupations, and provides that no 
girl under 12, and no boy under 10 years of 
age shall engage in any street trade or occuwpa- 
tion unless licensed by the judge of the Juve- 
nile Court, or, if none be established, by the 
county court judge. No child under fourteen 
years of age may be licensed or permitted to 
engage in a street trade or occupation during 
school hours, and no boy under 16 may engage 
in such trade or occupation between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. Municipal councils are authorized 
to make by-laws regulating the time after 
which children may not be in q public place 
at night without proper guardianship, and the 
age or apparent age at which boys and girls 
respectively shall be required to be in their 
homes at the hour named in the by-law. Pro- 
vision is made for the protection of children 
committing breaches of such by-laws, and a 
penalty is imposed on parents or guardians 
permitting children habitually to violate them 
Children under 14 years of age may not be 
employed in bowling alleys, billiard rooms, or 
pool rooms at any time, and children under 
16 years may not work in such places after 
10.30 p.m. A penalty of $100 is imposed for 
each offence against the provisions of Part IV 
and in case of a second offence imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act, which comes 
into force on proclamation, provides for the 
granting of an allowance to any mother of 
two or more children under 16 years of age, 


‘who is a widow and can fulfil the statutory 


conditions. The mother of one child under 16 
is eligible only if she is permanently disabled 
and unable to support the child; or if she has 
residing with her another child of her own who 
is over 16 years of age, but who is permanently 
disabled and incapable of maintaining him- 
self. 

In each case the advisory commission must 
be satisfied that— 

(a) The mother is a fit and proper person 
to have the care and custody of her children; 
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(b) She is without adequate means of main- 
taining them without such allowance; 

(c) The children are in the actual care of 
the mother and were born in lawful wedlock; 

(d) The mother was a resident of New 
Brunswick at the time of the application for 
such allowance, and for at least three years 
immediately prior thereto, or was so resident 
since her lawful marriage to her deceased 
husband; 

(e) The mother was a resident of New 
Brunswick at the time of the death of her 
husband; 

(f) The deceased husband of such mother 
was a resident of New Brunswick at the time 
of his death, and for at least three years prior 
thereto; 

(g) The mother is a British subject and is 
not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act of 
Canada; 

(h) The mother isnot inreceipt of any allow- 
ance, pension or compensation under the pro- 
visions of any statute of the Dominion or of 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

The allowance must be approved by the 
director charged with the administration of 
the Act, and the mother and children must 
continue to reside in the Prevince. The maxi- 
mum allowance payable under the Act is $60 
per month. 

The Act is administered by a director ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, acting under a minister 
of the Crown, and assisted by an advisory 
commission of three members, two of whom 
are women. The members of the commission 
are also appointed by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council, and serve without salary 
but may be paid travelling expenses and a 
per diem allowance during attendance at meet- 
ings. They are appointed for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years, but are eligible for re- 
appointment. 


Women’s Minimum Wages — 


The Minimum Wage Act, which comes into 
force on proclamation, applies to every fe- 
male person in any trade or occupation in 
New Brunswick who works for wages, with the 
exception of farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants. This Act is administered by a Mini- 
mum Wage Board, appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council and consisting of 
two members representing employers, and two 
representing employees, with a disinterested 
person as chairman. The chairman holds 
office during pleasure, and the other members 
for a term of five years. Members serve 
without remuneration, but are entitled to 
travelling expenses and may receive a per 
diem allowance when transacting the business 
of the Board. 
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The Board has authority to conduct inves- 
tigations and establish minimum wages and 
the maximum number of hours per week for 
which such wages shall be paid. It also has 
power to fix overtime rates as well as special 
rates for handicapped employees and ap- 
prentices. It may make different orders for 
the same industry in different localities, and, 
upon petition of employers or employees, or 
of its own motion, may temporarily suspend 
or vary any of its orders or revise them in 
accordance with special or changed conditions. 
All its orders are subject to review by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Board is further empowered to call a 
conference consisting of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employees in 
any class of employment for the purpose of 
reaching an agreement and recommending 
minimum wages for that class. A disinterested 
chairman is appointed who may not vote. On 
receiving the report of the conference the 
Board may refer any matter of difference to 
the same or a new conference or forthwith 
establish a minimum wage. 

Regulations may be made by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council governing the pro- 
cedure of the Board and other matters. Mini- 
mum wage orders become effective on publica- 
tion in the Royal Gazette, (New Bruns- 
wick). A maximum penalty of $100 for each 
employee affected, or imprisonment for six 
months, is provided for any employer contra- 
vening an order of the Board. In addition 
the employer will be ordered on conviction to 
pay to such employees the difference between 
the wages actually received and those estab- 
lished by the Board. 


Old Age Pensions 

The Old Age Pensions Act, which also comes 
into force on proclamation, enables the gov- 
ernment of the Province to enter into an 
agreement with the federal government for 
the establishment of an Old Age Pension 
scheme pursuant to the provisions of the Do- 
minion Old Age Pensions Act. The sums 
necessary for the financing of the scheme apart 
from those received from the Dominion goy- 


“ernment are to be paid out of moneys ap- 


propriated by the legislature for the purpose. 
This Act is to be administered by the branch 
or department of the government or body of 
persons designated or appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council. 


Advance Polls for Certain Employees 

An amendment to the Elections Act pro- 
vides for advance polls for railway employees, 
sailors, fishermen and commercial travellers. 
Such polls are to be conducted in the same 
manner as other polling stations and are tobe 
open between 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. on two days, 
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exclusive of Sunday, of the week immediately 
preceding polling day. 

Persons voting at such polls must produce 
certificates of their right to vote to be ob- 


tained from the returning officer. No charge 
is made for certificates. Penalties are im- 
posed on persons making false declarations or 
fabricating certificates. 





REGULATIONS OF SASKATCHEWAN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
BOARD 


The following new regulations (No. 41) 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Saskatchewan was published in the Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, September 20, 1980, 
Earlier regulations were noted in the Lasour 
Gazette, August, 1930, page 947; July, 1930, 
page 765; and in earlier issues. 


REGULATION 41 


(a) Every physician or surgeon attending or 
consulted upon any case of injury to a work- 
man by accident in any industry within the 
scope of The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
shall in all cases except as herein otherwise 
provided report in writing within forty-eight 
(48) hours of such attendance or consultation 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board the 
name of the workman attended upon or con- 
sulted about, the name of his employer, the 
address of both employer and employee, the 
date and nature of the accident, the date when 
services were first rendered by the reporting 
physician and the nature of the services ren- 
dered and shall in addition to such preliminary 
report furnish such other reports as may be 
necessary during the progress of the case to 
enable the Board to follow the progress of the 
case and shall report promptly to the Board 
the date when the injured workman was first 
able to return to work and shall in cases of 
continuing or permanent disability submit such 
progress reports as may be necessary and shall 
at all times at the request of the Board make 
such reports to the Board as may be reasonably 
necessary for its information and shall at all 
times promptly complete and forward to the 
Board any forms sent by the Board to the 
physician or surgeon for the purposes of re- 
porting on the case being treated, 

(b) Where any physician or surgeon attends 
or is consulted upon any case of injury to a 
workman where it is alleged that by an acci- 
dent in an industry within the scope of the Act 
hernia has resulted, the physician or surgeon 
shall within twenty-four (24) hours after such 
attendance or consultation report to the Board 
all the circumstances outlined in paragraph (a) 
hereof and shall report such other circum- 
stances in connection with the injury as shall 
be relevant to determining whether the hernia 
is clinical hernia of disabling character and of 
recent primary demonstrability and shall state 
frankly and unequivocally whether in his 
opinion the hernia is due to the accident com- 
plained of and shall give his reasons for such 
opinion and it shall be the duty of such physi- 
cian or surgeon to endeavour to ascertain from 
the workman his previous history with a view 
to determining whether or not the hernia ante- 
dated the accident complained of. 

(ec) That no operation for hernia ghall be 
undertaken at the responsibility of the Board 
without the permission of the Board. 


(d) That due notice of the time and place 

any such proposed operation shall be given 
to the Board to enable the Board to have a 
Medical Referee present at the operation and 
the operating physician shall give the Medical 
Referee full opportunity to discover during the 
progress of the operation any conditions or 
symptoms which would enable the Medical 
Referee to determine or form an opinion as to 
whether the hernia in question was due to the 
accident complained of. 

(e) The operating physician and the Medical 
Referee shall each report to the Board within 
twenty-four (24) hours after the date of the 
operation and each shall express to the Board 
his opinion as to the hernia operated upon 
being due to the accident complained of. 

Another recent order amended Regulation 
17 (Lasour Gazette, April, 1930, page 394) by 
adding employment on Provincial Govern- 
ment work to the list of occupations covered 
by Class 19, group 9. The following new 
Regulation was added as Regulation 32(a) :— 

32(a) None of the exclusions of industries 
made by any of the Regulations numbers 1 to 
32 of the Regulations adopted by the Board on 
the twentieth of March, 1930, and no exclusions 
made by any subsequent Regulations of the 
Board unless made expressly applicable to the 
Crown in the Right of the Province of 
Saskatchewan shall be deemed to apply to the 
Crown in the Right of the Province of 
Saskatchewan nor shall any such Regulations 
be interpreted to apply to the Crown in the 
Right of the Dominion of Canada. 





The Unemployment Insurance Act which 
took effect in Germany in October, 1927 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1928, page 627) pro- 
vides unemployment insurance for workers in 
specified industries, up to the maximum of 26 
weeks of unemployment. The unemployment 
fund is made up of compulsory contributions 
from both employers and workers, each pay- 
ing one and a half per cent of wages, and 
the public treasury supplementing these con- 
tributions as may be found to be necessary. 
The Act established local labour exchanges, 
which administer unemployment insurance in 
addition to their other duties. The unem- 
ployment benefits vary in amount, ranging 
from 35 to 75 per cent of the worker’s aver- 
age weekly wage, extra allowances being 
made for the dependants of the unemployed 
person. It is stated that the chief difficulty 
that has been experienced in the administra- 
tion of the Act is in connection with the sea« 
sonal industries. 
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TEN YEARS’ ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


TH Technical Education Branch of the 

Department has published a bulletin 
(No. 30) uhder the title “Federal Aid to 
Provinces under the Technical Education Act 
for 10-Year Period 1919-1929.” 

The purpose of the bulletin is to ‘describe 
how the Dominion Government has assisted 
the provinces in the development of 
vocational education under ‘the provisions of 
the Technical Education Act for the ten- 
year period 1919-1929. The bulletin gives an 
extended and detailed account of federal co- 
operation with the provinces during the 
above period, including the purpose of the 
Act, a description of the character and scope 
of the education and training which have been 
developed and extended with the aid of 
federal funds, a statement of the principles 
and policies adopted by the Department of 
Labour for the administration of the Act, and 
an interpretation of certain Sections of the 
law. It also contaims copies of reviews pre- 
pared by the various provinces and submitted 
to the Department outlining developments 
in each province under the provisions of the 
Act. <A list of publications issued by the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour is also included. 

The policy of the department in admini- 
stering the Technical Education Act is de- 
scribed as follows:— 

There has been no national policy for 
vocational education, nor has any attempt 
been made to impose a new organization or 
system of training upon any province. Each 
province has undertaken the work in its Own 
way. ‘The Federal Director of Technical 
Education has never presumed to exercise 
any administrative control within the prov- 
inces, such control being entirely provincial. 
While it has been recognized from the begin- 
ning that the promotion of vocational 
education is primarily the task of the prov- 
inces, it has also been recognized that the 
Federal Government, in appropriating large 
sums to the provinces for vocational education, 
should see that the money was expended for 
the purposes for which it was appropriated 
and should upon request assist the provinces 
in the development of their provincial pro- 
grams. Bearmg in mind these facts, the 
Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour has devoted its ‘energies to 
spreading information about developments in 
each part of the Dominion and to encourag- 
ing co-operative action on the part of the 
provinces, through conferences and otherwise, 
so that all might benefit by the experience of 
each, and there might be in Canada a united 


effort to develop diversified methods and 
systems which would meet the needs of each 
province and community. When solicited, 
assistance was rendered to local and pro- 
vincial boards. All provinces manifested an 
earnest desire to carry out the intention of 
the Act, and on many occasions the provincial 
officials expressed their approval of the efforts 
of the Dominion Government to assist them 
im promoting the work. Despite the dif- 
ferences in industrial development and ed- 
ucational policies, there has been an increas- 
ing tendency towards co-operative action on 
the part of the provinces. 


The Department of Labour has been very 
careful to avoid interference with provincial 
authorities and has maintaimed the most 
amicable relationships with each province. 
In administering the provisions and require- 
ments of the Technical Education Act the 
following policy was adopted :— 


1. To accept the work already done in each 
province and to co-operate with the provincial 
officials in developing the system of education 
already established. 

2. ‘To give advice freely, but only when 
solicited. 

3. To direct the attention of the provinces 
to the importance of traiming for citizenship 
as well as for employment. 

4. To cultivate a spirit of good will and 
mutual confidence not only between the de- 
partment and the provinces, but also between 
the provinces, to the end that there may be 
a national co-operation in educational effort. 


5. To secure through every possible agency 
the continued sympathy and co-operation of 
our industrial and labour organizations. 


The general progress of the work is sum- 
marized in the bulletin as follows:— In re- 
viewing the work for the ten-year period 
during which the Act has been in force, it is 
specially gratifying to realize that, as a result 
of the financial aid rendered by the federal 
government, real and definite progress has 
been made and every province has taken steps 
to establish technical or vocational education 
as a permanent part of the provincial system 
of education. The liberal grants available 
had a marked effect in stimulating building 
operations. Many splendid, new schools were 
erected, each suited to the particular local 
needs. Without such federal assistance it is 
safe to say that vocational education would 
not have reached its present stage of develop- 
ment for many years. There is every reason 
to believe that the grants have been justified 
by the results obtained. 
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The bulletin makes reference to special as- 
sistance rendered to the provinces as follows: 
—In addition to money grants, the Dominion 
Government has assisted the. provinces: by col- 
lecting and distributing, in the form of letters, 
bulletins, papers, etc., information on all 
phases of the work. Assistance has also been 
given in connection with the designing, equip- 
ping, and organizing of new schools and in 
the selection of suitable sites for new build- 
ings. The federal director was frequently 
called upon to meet local and _ provincial 
boards in order to explain the work and tell 
about developments in other parts of Can- 
ada. 


At the request of the provinces, several con- 
ferences were organized by the Director of 
Technical Education. These conferences were 
of great value in developing a better under- 
standing of vocational education and the 
nature of the co-operative work undertaken 
by the federal and provincial governments. 
In calling these conferences the ‘Technical 
Education Branch undertook in no way to in- 
fluence discussions or conclusions. Its primary 
function was that of a co-ordinating agency. 
In addition, it rendered service by publishing 
the proceedings of the conferences and placing 
them in the hands of interested persons. 





NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


New Courses at Edmonton Technical School 


Prevocational Course —This is a new course 
outlined by the Department of Education. 
It is suitable for boys and girls in the four- 
teenth year or upwards who have completed 
Grade 6. It is built on the general 
arrangement of half the students time 
being given to general training subjects 


and the other half to practical manual 
exercises. The boys get a varied ex- 
perience in the shops and drafting rooms 


while the girls take the practical subjects of 
the houshold economics department. The 
course helps in the selection of a vocation by 
disclosing special aptitudes and _ abilities. 
Pupils successfully covering this course will 
be granted standing and in the case of those 
in grade 8 will be given diplomas which in 
all respects will be equivalent in Alberta to 
the regular grade 8 diploma. 


Technical High School Course-—This new 
three-year course, as outlined by the Depart- 
ment of Education, will be given for the first 
time this year. It is not planned to fit into 
a matriculation or other scheme, but is re- 
garded as an end in itself. The uitimate ob- 
jectives or aims of the practical or shop sub- 
jects which are an important part of the work 
of the technical high school course are:—To 
provide a means of general educational de- 
velopment; to provide by proper teaching of 
processes use of tools and materials, a knowl- 
edge of the social value of the products which 
enter into our daily life; to inculcate an ap- 
preciation of a good piece of workmanship 
and to develop high standards in personal 
work and habits; to develop a medium for 
educational guidance; to provide sufficient 
variation in work to meet the specific needs 
due to the differences between individuals; 
to find for those whom economic pressure or 
other necessity compels to enter occupations 
early in life some ecccupation as nearly suited 


to their ability and capacity as the curriculum 
can make possible. 


Registration at Commerce and Technical 
Schools, Ottawa 


Registration at the High School of Com- 
merce is 25 per cent higher than last term and 
at the Technical School 124 per cent higher. 
According to figures given out by the principal 
of the High School of Commerce, 950 students 
have registered. The registration last year 
totalled 800. At the Technical School 455 
students have registered for regular day classes, 
representing 100 more than last year. 


Enrolment at Vocational School, Saint 


John, N.B. 


Enrolment in day classes in the Vocational 
School at Saint John, N.B., is 601 this year as 
compared with 401 when the school opened 
in 1926 and 537 in 1929, according to a re- 
port of Mr. Peacock, the Principal of the 
School. The enrolment this year is divided 
as follows:—Junior high school, 216; indus- 
trial, 98; home economics, 52; commercial 
art, 13; technical high school, 51; commercial 
course, 176. 





The Federal budget of the Commonweaith 
of Australia showed that the total number of 
pensioners under the system of old age and 
invalid pensions as at June 30, 1930, was 
218,500. A review of the operation of the 
Invalid and Old Age Pension Act, 1908-1926, 
was given in the Lasour GazmTtn, September, 
1929, page 967. Of the total of 218,500 bene- 
ficiaries under the Act, 155,196 were classed 
as old age, and 63,804 as invalid pensioners. 
The amount spent in pensions during the 
year ended June 30, 1930, was £10,792,579, 
while the cost of administration during the 
same period was £89,201. The average fort- 
nightly pension payment during the year was 
38 shillings and 5 pence. 
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ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT 


Changes in the General Regulations* 


‘THE Ontario Apprenticeship Act has now 

been in force for two and one half years 
and its provisions are becoming fairly well 
known by employers in the building trades 
throughout the province. The organization 
of apprentice training, however, is still in the 
early stages of development, and it will be 
some years before the system of apprentice- 
ship which the Act is intended to regulate 
will satisfactorily meet the needs of all de- 
signated trades. Organized labour has con- 
tinued to support the Act, and certain bodies 
of employers are co-operating to the fullest 
extent. 

Some employers, however, feel that the 
system of apprenticeship being developed, 
while suitable for certain trades, cannot be 
applied to all designated trades without 
working hardship on both the employers and 
apprentices. Differences of opinion cannot be 
avoided, but those administering the Act feel 
that the only way to improve conditions is 
to start with a uniform system and gradually 
adapt it to the particular needs of each de- 
signated trade. 

In order to meet these objections, the con- 
stitution of the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee has been altered so that trade 
contractors are now represented by two mem- 
bers appointed annually by the Provincial 
Builders’ Exchange. It is hoped that this 
change in the method of selecting employers’ 
representatives will result in a better under- 
standing of the Act on the part of trade con- 
tractors throughout the province, and bring 
about closer co-operation between all parties 
concerned. The Committee, as re-appointed 
by order in council under date of September 
23rd, now consists of the following members: 


Representatives of  HEmployers:—Messrs. 
Geo. Oakley, of Geo. Oakley & Son, Limited, 
Toronto; J. B. Carswell, of the Burlington 
Steel Company, Hamilton; W. E. Dillon, 
sheet metal contractor, Toronto; and Fred 
Markham, carpenter and general contractor, 
Toronto. 


Representatives of Employees:—Messrs. 
John W. Bruce, general organizer, United As- 
sociation of Plumbers & Steamfitters, Tor- 
onto; J. F. Marsh, general representative, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Toronto; Ernest Ingles, 
vice-president, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, London; and Wm. Jen- 





*This information was communicated by Mr. 
A. W. Crawford, Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for the Province of Ontario. ; 


oves, business agent, International Brother- 
hood of Bricklayers and Stone Masons of 
America, Toronto. 


Representative of the Technical Branch, 
Dept. of Education of Ontario:—Mr. F. S. 


Rutherford, Acting Director of Technical 
Education, Toronto. 
Chairman:—Mr. Jos. M. Pigott, of the 


Pigott Construction Co., Limited, Hamilton. 

Developments to date have, on the whole, 
been very satisfactory. 1,386 apprentices have 
been registered, distributed among the various 
trades as follows: 


Bricklayers: 010} .Rthh eat AOR rd Gs 
Wiasons!' Oy OUR AAR ek og 
SPAT ORDLETS 07 00). ae, ee EG 
Painters and Decorators.. .. .. 51 
PE TRSUCTOTS 50 co td Meee ie) mew aman iy 
Plumbers. . reg ent en ene a 
tearmiitters. ewe 129 
Sheet Metal Workers. . 26185 
Electricians. . 0 210 


Of these registered apprentices, 140 have 
successfully completed their training periods, 
and 66 contracts have been cancelled for 
various reasons. - When the Act is in full 
operation throughout the province, there 
should be at least 2,500 registered apprentices 
in the nine designated trades. 


Regulations 


The most important development during 
the past few months is the approving of re- 
gulations by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council governing the assessment of all em- 
ployers in designated trades, as provided in 
the amendment to the Act passed by the last 
session of the legislature. These regulations 
provide for the collection of money each 
year from employers throughout the province 
to pay for the wages, tuition fees, and rail- 
way fares of first and second year apprentices 
attending special day classes during an eight 
weeks period in the winter months. Fees and 
railway fares for boys from larger centres will 
be paid by the local school boards, but for 
apprentices sent to classes from small centres, 
these charges will be shared equally by the 
Provincial Government and the Assessment 
Fund. The passing of these regulations ne- 
cessitated certain changes in general regu- 
lationst covering the school training of ap- 
prentices, which have also been approved, as 
follows: 

(a) Apprentices shall attend special day 
classes for a period of eight weeks of five eight 


tThe general regulations were published in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 733. 
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hour days or three hundred and twenty class 
hours, during each of the first and second 
years of the “apprenticeship period. This day 
school training may be supplemented by even- 
ing school instruction where such an arrange- 
ment can be made. 

(6) Arrangements for these classes shall be 
made by the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation through the local school boards and 
vocational committees. 

(c) Where suitable day classes cannot be 
organized in any municipality apprentices 
shall be required to attend day classes in the 
nearest centre where such special instruction 
is available. 

(d) Apprentices in attendance at day classes 
shall receive a weekly pay allowance to be 
fixed by the Provincial Apprenticeship com- 
mittee. 

(e) Tuition fees and railway fares of ap- 
prentices from outside centres shall be paid 
by the school boards in the municipalities 
where the apprentices reside or, in the case of 
small centres where vocational schools have 
not been established by employers. 

(f) Where suitable instruction is available, 
third and fourth year apprentices shall attend 
evening classes two evenings per week during 
the period from October to March inclusive. 

(g) Apprentices shall pay all charges in con- 
nection with evening class instruction. 

(h) The courses of study in these day and 
evening classes for apprentices must be ap- 
proved by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

(2) Weekly attendance records shall be 
furnished by the school to the Minister for 
each apprentice in day classes. 

(7) An annual report on each apprentice in 
day and evening classes shall be submitted to 
the Minister by the school principal. Forms 
for this report shall be furnished by the 
Minister. 


Another change in regulations is that af- 
fecting the wage rate of apprentices. The 
rate set by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Committee has been changed from a fixed 
minimum percentage rate In each year to a 
suggested rate, with a fixed weekly earning 
capacity in each year of the percentage 
period, as follows:— 

(d) It is suggested that i a wage rate in 
designated trade shall be: 

For the first year—15 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

For the second year—20 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

For the third year—365 per ot of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 

For the fourth year—o5 per cent of the cur- 
rent journeyman’s rate in the district when 
the indenture is signed. 


In no case, however, shall a contract be 
approved in which the wage rate is such that 
the apprentice shall earn less than the fol- 
lowing amounts for a forty-four (44) hour 


week :— 
Per Week 
For the first year.. Hickee 
For the second year.. ake. ase Tey eee 
Por the third year.. .. .. .) .. 12 


For the fourth year... .. .. .. 16 

It was found during the past winter that 
many small employers could not keep their 
apprentices continually employed and the 
Provincial Committe has deemed it wise to 
define “Contmuous Employment” as fol- 
lows.:— 

“Continuous Employment” means em- 
ployment for the apprentice by the employer 
so long as the latter has work to do—but in 
no case less than 44 weeks per year of the ap- 
prenticeship period. Im the case of first and 
second year apprentices, the period of com- 
pulsory school training shall count as employ- 
ment. 

This provision should make it possible for 
any employer interested in the training and 
development of apprentices to have at least 
one boy for whom he will be responsible 
during a four year period. 





The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan is holding public hearings at various 
centres in the province with a view to revis- 
ing the existing regulations governing the 
wages and other conditions of female em- 
ployees in industry. The regulations were 
last revised about two years ago, becoming 
effective on September 1, 1928 (Lasour 
GazerrE, August, 1928, page 851). The exist- 
ing orders govern occupations respectively in 
shops and stores; in laundries and factories; 
in mail order houses; in hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms; and in beauty par- 
lours and barber shops. The Board con- 
siders that the changes in conditions that 
have occurred since 1928 call for a revision of 
these regulations. An opportunity will be 
given to all persons interested to present their 
views before any changes are made. 





Acadia Gas Engines, Limited, of Bridge- 
water, Nova Scotia, have adopted a group in- 
surance form of life insurance covering their 
employees. The amount of benefit varies 
with the length of service of the employees, 
being $1,000 for those with less than ten 
years of service; $2,000 for those under 15 
years; and $3,000 for employees of fifteen 
years or more. 


— 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA: 
Summary of the Proceedings of the 46th Annual Convention 


HE delegates to the 46th annual conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada assembled in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Saskatchewan in the city of Regina on 
September 8, to the strains of “O, Canada,” 
played by a local orchestra, followed by an 
invocation by the Rev. W. H. Adcock, rector 
- of St. Matthew’s Anglican Church, of Regina. 
The welcome of organized labour of the city 
was extended by Mr. Harry Perry, president 
of the Trades and Labour Council. The civic 
welcome was given by Alderman Charles 
Gardner, acting mayor (owing to the illness 
of Mayor McAra), who presented Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the congress, with a key 
to the city. The provincial welcome was 
extended by Premier J. T. M. Anderson, Hon. 
Mr. A. McPherson, Attorney-General, and the 
Hon. J. A. Merkley, Minister of Railways and 
Labour. President Moore replied to the 
addresses of welcome, after which he declared 
the convention officially open for the trans- 
action of business. 

The first order of business was the report 
of the Committee on Credentials, of which 
Mr. F. McKenna was chairman. The report 
as finally adopted showed that certificates for 
225 delegates had been received, the repre- 
sentation being divided as follows:—forty- 
eight delegates represented a similar number 
of international organizations which had paid 
per capita tax on the whole of their Canadian 
membership; one represented a_ provincial 
federation of labour; 26 represented trades 
and labour councils; 7 represented divisions 
of railroad telegraphers; 141 represented local 
unions; and two were fraternal delegates, 
representing respectively the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

Ald. Rod Plant of Ottawa, was appointed 
associate secretary, James Burland, of Regina, 
sergeant-at-arms, Richard Conrad, of Regina, 
messenger, and L. A. Beaudry, of Montreal, 
translator. 

The following committees, with names of 
chairman as follows, were selected:—Rules of 
Order, J. A. P. Haydon, Ottawa; Resolutions, 
P. R. Bengough, Vancouver; Officers’ Reports, 
F. J. White, M.L.A., Calgary; Constitution 
and Law, Arthur Martel, Montreal; Audit, 
Geo. Brunet, Montreal; Ways and Means, C. 
A. Lock, Toronto; Union Labels, W. B. Lowe, 
Winnipeg. 

Report of Executive Council 

The executive committee in the opening 
passages of their report stated that a great 
number of matters affecting the interests of 

14675—4 


the membership of the congress had received 
their attention during the past year and that 
at all times there had existed the utmost 
co-operation between the chief officers and all 
parts of the jurisdiction of the congress. 


Section 1 of the report dealt with the legis- 
lative program which the executive had laid 
before the Dominion Government on January 
22, 1930, and included such subjects as:—(1) 
unemployment and unemployment insurance, 
(2) Colonization and migration, (3) labour 
representation on Tariff Board, (4) draft Fair 
Wages Bill, (5) marine matters, (6) Criminal 
Code amendment, (7) International Labour 
Organization conventions, (8) letter carriers’ 
conditions, (9) federal office cleaners’ condi- 
tions, (10) taxation, (11) electoral reform 
(12) Railway Act amendments, (13) calendar 
reform, (14) Alien Labour Act, (15) cadet 
training, (16) amendments to the Militia Act, 
(17) prison reform, (18) re-enactment of the 
Technical Education Act, (19) curtailment of 
veto power of the Senate, (20) amendments. 
to the British North America Act, (21) 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Act, (22) 
extension of the Canada Marking Act, (23) 
amendments to the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, (24) encouragement to 
co-operative trading, (25) legislative effect to 
the recommendations of the commission which 
investigated radio broadcasting in Canada. 


Section 2 reviewed the 1930 regular session 
of the Dominion Parliament, reference being 
made to the matters of more direct interest 
to organized labour, and _  included:—(1) 
Criminal Code Amendments, (2) Fair Wages 
and Eight-Hour Day Act, (3) labour condi- 
tions on bridge construction, (4) eight-hour 
day for government employees, (5) amend- 
ments to the Special War Revenue Act and 
the Income Tax Act, (6) full-time health 
units, (7) technical education, (8) cadet 
training, (9) nationalization of radium supply, 
(10) nationalization of radio, (11) interna- 
tional peace, (12) unemployment and unem- 
ployment insurance, (13) transfer of natural 
resources from the Dominion to the prov- 
inces, (14) British North America Act, (15) 
Canadian coal, (16) postal workers’ salaries, 
(17) Copyright Act, (18) railway matters, 
(19) immigration matters, (20) Election Act 
amendments. 

Section 3 contained reports from the pro- 
vincial executives and federations of labour 
identified with the congress, and gave a 
summary of matters coming within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction which had been brought 
before the various provincial legislatures. 
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Section 4 dealt: with the relations of the 
Congress with national and international 
bodies, among which were (1) International 
Federation of Trade Unions, (2) International 
Labour Organization, (3) Dominion Council 
of Health, (4) Employment Service Council 
of Canada, (5) National Research Council, 
(6) British Commonwealth Labour Confer- 
ence, (7) Canadian Council on Immigration 
of Women. This section also gave a summary 
of the proceedings of the recent convention 
of these bodies. 

Section 5 pointed out the importance to 
Canadian workers of uniformity in social and 
labour legislation, the executive stating that 
they had continued to give assistance through- 
out the year to the provincial executives and 
federations of labour with this end in view. 

Section 6 referred to the passage by the 
Federal Parliament of the measure respecting 
the payment of fair wages and the observance 
of an eight-hour-day on Dominion public 
works. __ 

Section 7 reported on the representations 
made by the executive to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Radio Broadcasting in which they 
expressed the opinion that control of the air 
should remain in the hands of the people. 

Section 8 dealt with the subject of migra- 
tion in which it was stated that it is the 
opinion of the executive council that under 
the new conditions created by the transfer 
of the natural resources to the provinces there 
will be even greater need for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion Advisory Council on 
Immigration to co-ordinate Federal and Pro- 
vineial colonization activities and to recom- 
mend immigration policies suitable to condi- 
tions as they exist from time to time. On 
this body the executive is of opinion that 
there should be adequate labour representa- 
tion chosen in agreement with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. Pleasure was 
expressed at the regulations prohibiting the 
importation of contract labour, and it was 
stated that there were still reasons why there 
should be more stringent measures to prevent 
alien labour being imported to supersede 
Canadian workers, and to this end it was 
recommended that efforts be continued to 
secure amendments to the Alien Labour Act. 

Section 9, under the heading of “ Unemploy- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance,” referred 
to the special session of Parliament called 
for the purpose of dealing with the subject 
of unemployment and reiterated the pro- 
posals of the congress submitted to the gov- 


ernment during the past few years, as fol- 


lows :— 

1. To increase the number of jobs avail- 
able in Canada and stabilize employment to 
the fullest possible extent by: | 


(a) Exercising control over tariff protected 
industries so as to compel preference of em- 
ployment for Canadian labour; observance 
of hours and rates of wages equal to those 
adopted by the Federal Government for gov- 
ernment works; prevention of stock water- 
ing and charging of unreasonable prices to 
the consumers, and the granting of a tariff 
high enough to allow of these measures being 
put into force and yet enable the industry to 
successfully meet competition in the home 
market. 

(b) Generous support of the National Re- 
search Council so as to encourage fullest de- 
velopment and use of our natural resources. 

(c) The carrying on to the greatest extent 
of public works and the purchase of supplies 
yt at of depression. 

(d) The adoption of the recommendations 
of ‘ks 1924 National Conference on Winter 
Employment particularly with respect to the 
encouragement of building operations during 
the winter season. 


2. By providing facilities for bringing the 
workers and the job together by 

(a) The abolition of fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies and the greater development. 
of free employment bureaus administered by 
the provinces and co-ordinated by the Federal 
Employment Service, thus insuring uniformity 
of practice and providing a means of exchange 
of information as to opportunities for em- 
ployment throughout the Dominion. 

(b) The prohibition of entry of contract 
labour and the restriction of all immigration 
to such as can be properly absorbed in our 
national life and for whom there is reasonable 
opportunity for employment without dis- 
placing resident Canadian labour. 

(c) Financial assistance for transportation 
of workers to dstant jobs and for temporary 
work such as harvest work, etc. 

(d) Co-ordination of seasonal occupations. 

(e) Assistance for the settlement of in- 
dustrial workers on vacant land and other 
proposals of this nature included in our mi- 
gration program. 

3. rhe establishment of a national system 
of unemployment insurance based on contri- 
butions by the State, the employers and the 
employee. 

Section 10 made reference to the Congress 
Journal, the official monthly magazine of the 
congress, which it was reported was now in 
a satisfactory financial position. Affiliated 
bodies; however, were urged to aid athe pub- 
lication by subscribing, 


Section 11 referred to the establishment of 
the National Research Council and expressed 
the opinion that its powers should be ex- 
tended by the Government so as to enable 
the council to act as a fact-finding body on all 
questions affecting employment and unem- 
ployment,. and in general the well-being of 
those employed in industry, and recommended 
the creation of an advisory committee of the 
National Research Council on which one or 
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more representatives of organized labour 
should be included. 

Section 12 contained a recommendation of 
the executive to amend the constitution of the 
congress so as to define the source from which 
resolutions for submission to the annual con- 
ventions may originate. 

The concluding section of the report—No. 
13—pointed out the efforts which had been 
made during the year to make known the 
aims and objects of the labour movement, 
and also referred to conferences held with the 
Workers’ Educational Association of Ontario, 
which affiliated bodies were recommended to 
assist. Trades and Labour councils and fed- 
erations of labour were also urged to render 
financial and moral assistance to the Canadian 
Federation of the Blind. 

In addition to the extended report from 
the provincial executives and federations of 
labour on legislation in the various provinces 
the executive also submitted reports from (1) 
the representative of the congress to the 1930 
convention of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, and (2) the fraternal delegates 
to the British Trades Union Congress and 
the American Federation of Labour. 


Unemployment and Unemployment 
Insurance 


The first matter on which the Committee 
on Officers’ Reports reported was that of un- 
employment and unemployment insurance as 
contained. in the report of the executive 
council, together with ten resolutions which 
were submitted on the same subject. The 
recommendations of the committee were as 
follows:—(1) concurrence in the action taken 
by the executive council of the congress and 
that the incoming executive continue to re- 
quest a national system of unemployment in- 
surance and a shorter work day, (2) immi- 
gration to be restricted to a minimum, (3) 
that no manufacturer or employer of labour 
be allowed to import labour into Canada 
without first having the Employment Service 
of Canada bulletin such requests in all cities, 
(4) that the present governments (Federal 
and Provincial) be requested to enact legis- 
lation providing for the establishment of a 
shorter work-day and a five-day week, and 
that such provisions be immediately inserted 
in all government contracts and for work that 
is subsidized by said governments. The com- 
mittee also reaffirmed the previous decisions 
of the congress, that where hours of labour 
are reduced, whether legislatively or by ne- 
gotiation between employers and employees, 
the aggregate earnings shall not be reduced. 

Following the adoption of the recommend- 
ations of the Committee on Officers’ Reports, 
it was decided to wire the Government at 
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Ottawa asking that measures for immediate 
relief be adopted. This was approved, and 
subsequently the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Min- 
ister of Labour, replied that the Government 
had accepted the recommendations of the 
Employment Service Council, which had pre- 
viously met at the call of the Minister of 
Labour. The decisions of the Council were 
published in the September issue of the 
Lasour Gazette, page 1057. 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports 


The Committee on Officers’ Reports sub- 
sequently reported on the other sections of 
the report and expressed satisfaction with 
the work of the executive council during the 
year, and made the following recommend- 
ations:—(1) That amendments be secured to 
the Fair Wages Act so that its benefits may 
be extended to apply to all undertakings on 
which moneys are spent under Dominion 
Government authorization; (2) that the ex- 
ecutive press upon the Government the ne- 
cessity for a complete revision of the Can- 
ada Shipping Act; (3) that continued efforts 
be made to secure the right to peaceful 
picketing, (4) that the executive press for 
certain amendments to the British North - 
America Act. 


The committee also reported on two re- 
solutions pertaining to paint-spraying ma- 
chines, and recommended concurrence in the 
one asking for protection to the workers who 
handle such machines and opposed the re- 
quest for their total prohibition. The report 
of the committee was adopted. 


Report of the Secretary Treasurer 


The report of the secretary treasurer, Mr. 
P. M. Draper, showed the receipts from all 
sources from August 17, 1929, to August 31, 
1930, including the balance from the previous 
year, to have been $35,110.90, with expendi- 
tures amounting to $23,683.91, leaving a 
balance of receipts over expenditures of $11,- 
426.99. The paid-up membership was reported 
at 138,887, an increase of 12,249 over the 
number reported in 1929. Three organizations 
affliated their Canadian membership during 
the year, viz,-International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ International Union, Hotel and Re- 
staurant Employees and Beverage Dispensers’ 
International Alliance and the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. The secretary 
stated that the increase in membership during 
the past four years was 35,850. The report 
was referred to the Audit Committee which 
later reported that the accounts. were found 
correct and commended the work of the 
secretary treasurer. 
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Appropriations 


The Ways and Means Committee recom- 
mended the granting of $800 to the fraternal 
delegate to the British Trades Union Congress 
and $400 to the delegate to the American 
Federation of Labour. The committee also 
recommended that the executive council be 
authorized to pay the necessary convention 
expenses. The recommendations were ap- 
proved. 


Amended Constitutions 


The Constitution and Law Committee, to 
which was referred Section 12 of the report 
of the executive council and one resolution, 
reported in favour of the suggestion of the 
council to define more clearly the source from 
which resolutions should originate in order 
to be accepted. The recommendation of the 
executive council was that “No resolution 
shall be accepted unless submitted by a body 
directly affiliated to or chartered by the 
Trades and Labour Congress, and unless 
signed by the presiding officer and secretary 
and bearing the official seal of the body sub- 
mitting the same.” This recommendation was 
adopted. The resolution asked that the per- 
sonnel of the executive council be increased, 
each member to represent a certain group of 
unions. This proposal was rejected. 


Union Labels 


To the Committee on Union Labels was 
referred two resolutions. One of these, which 
was approved, asked re-endorsation of the 
union labels, working cards and buttons of 
all legitimate unions as recognized by the 
American Federation of Labour, and urged 
the vital necessity of consistency in giving 
unqualified support to such union emblems 
to the end that the privileges of organization 
and collective bargaining may be extended to 
the fullest extent. 


The other resolution directed attention to 
the fact that union label cigars were again 
available over a large section of the Dominion 
and asked support with a view to assisting 
the cigar makers to maintain their organi- 
vation in Canada. This resolution also was 
adopted. 


The committee expressed satisfaction with 
the manner in which the executive council 
had given publicity to union labels in the 
Congress Journal and called attention to the 
ruling of the Dominion customs authorities, 
as reported by the executive council, that 
the Allied Printing Trades label, if of suffi- 
cient size and clarity to be easily readable, 
is accepted as sufficient to comply with the 
Marking Act. 
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The committee recommended that the con- 
gress endeavour to make some arrangement 
with the Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labour whereby 
printing of union label propaganda matter for 
distribution to local unions in Canada, now 
issued free by the department, may be 
printed in Canada, so that such printed 
matter may be secured by the various local 
unions without customs restrictions and in- 
convenience. 


The committee reported in favour of the 
formation of union label leagues, and urged 
every assistance being given to union label 
trades by extending the demand for union 
label goods. A general discussion on union 
labels followed the report of the committee, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


Resolutions Presented 


As usual, a number of resolutions were not 
received at the time set for their reception. 
The chairman explained that the subject mat- 
ters of these resolutions were in the main 
covered by resolutions regularly received, and 
the committee recommended that the belated 
resolutions be not entertained, a proposal 
which was adopted. The first resolution pre- 
sented, which was under the heading of 
“Safety and Health,” directed attention to 
the reduction of traffic on the railways, due 
to the competition of motor transport, and 
asked that the various provincial governments 
be asked “to place a more equitable tax 
upon motor transport companies using the 
highways, or work in conjunction with the 
Dominion Railway Board, towards making 
such rates to cover motor transported freight 
that will bring about a change in the pres- 
ent unfair competition of freight movement 
carried on upon the highways of the Do- 
minion.” The resolution also asked that a 
protest be lodged with the Provincial Govern- 
ments “against the dangerous abuse of the 
highways by motor transport companies and 
their disregard for the safety of private car 
owners who use the highways,” both requests 
were approved by the convention. 


Under the heading above-named the con- 
vention approved of resolutions asking for 
legislation to provide for (1) the licensing 
of men operating gas or electric driven 
shovels, cranes or similar machines; (2) that 
laws be enacted requiring automobile owners 
to carry property and accident insurance, 
state insurance to be sought; (3) that unload- 
ing machinery on vessels be placed in charge 
of a certified marine engineer of not lower 
grade than third class who would be attached 
to the engine room staff, and under the super- 
vision of the chief engineer; (4) that workers 
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in the electrical industry in the province of 
Ontario be compelled to pass an adequate 
examination and be licensed showing their 
ability to install and maintain electrical wir- 
ing and equipment; (5) the erecton, operation 
and supervision of hoisting appliances in 
building and construction operations to be 
adequately protected; (6) the protection of 
workers from hot rivets, tools or other objects 
on iron or steel structures; (7) the examining 
and licensing of those who install and main- 
tain plumbing and steamfitting equipment; 
(8) health insurance in all provinces of the 
Dominion. 

On the recommendation of the committee 
it was decided to refer to the Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association the matter of young 
children being left alone in homes with a 
view to some steps being taken to prevent the 
number of fatalities from fire which annually 
occur. 


Kight Hour Day for Taxi Drivers 


Under the heading of “Hours of Labour ” 
the convention approved of a resolution ask- 
ing for legislation to provide for an eight- 
hour day for drivers of trucks, buses and 
taxi cabs. 

Approval was also given to a resolution 
asking that an eight-hour day he granted to 
employees of the Dominion penitentiaries, as 
well as to a request for the three-platoon 
svstem for all fire fighters. 


Fair Wages on Government Contracts 


A resolution was adopted declaring that 
complaints had been made relative to the 
wages paid on contracts and other work 
directly or indirectly financed by the pro- 
vincial governments, and asked that the 
provincial executives urge that in all work on 
which provincial funds are expended a fair 
wage clause providing for the eight-hour day 
and 44-hour week be inserted, and that such 
fair wage policy should cover all provincial 
government work whether undertaken directly 
by the governments or by other bodies or 
contractors on their behalf. 


The convention approved of legislation be- 
ing sought to give power to the various de- 
partments of labour to compel all commissions 
and other groups privileged to spend public 
moneys to abide by the regulations of the 
departments as to wages and working con- 
ditions on all works undertaken by such com- 
missions either by contract or otherwise. 


Other resolutions approved were as fol- 
lows:—(1) in favour of uniform regulations 
on Government contracts, whether or not the 
works are under direct or indirect control of 
the Federal or Provincial Governments; (2) 


in favour of the prevailing rate of pay being 
pzid to pattern makers in the employ of the 
Montreal Harbour Commission; (3) that on 
public buildings the specifications shall con- 
tain the rate of wages that shall apply for all 
classes of labour on the job, the wages to be 
paid by the public body letting the contract, 
and the employees to be paid in cash each 
week by a paymaster who shall be named by 
the body who awards the contract; (4) that 
the municipal authorities of Montreal be 
asked to establish the eight-hour day and in- 
sert a fair wage clause in all their contracts; 
(5) that the executive council submit a draft 
bill on fair wages to the Montreal City 
Council with a view to having the same 
adopted to govern municipal contracts; (6) 
that the Minister of Labour be asked to fill 
the vacant position of fair wage officer in the 
province of Quebec. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven 


A resolution set forth that certain large in- 
dustries were violating the law by forcing 
their employees to work seven days per week, 
and asked that the matter be brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities by the ex- 
ecutive of the congress, with a view to pro- 
secuting those establishments which are known 
to be deliberately violating the law. The 
resolution was adopted. 


Holidays with Pay 


The convention went on record as approving 
of three weeks’ holidays with pay each year 
for fire fighters by reason of their having to 
work on holidays which are granted to certain 
other classes of municipal employees. 


Conditions of Employment 


The first resolution under the above head- 
ing called attention to what were declared 
the inadequate salaries paid to letter carriers 
under the compensation set by the Civil 
Service Commission and asked that the Post- 
master General through the treasury board be 
empowered to set the salaries of letter car- 
riers. This was adopted. 

Concurrence was given to a resolution ask- 
ing that fishing trawlers operating off shore 
and tug boats when making special voyages 
outside harbour without the proper quota of 
certificated deck and engineer officers be 
compelled to take out “Seamen’s Articles of 
Agreement” so as to prevent the violations 
mentioned. 

Opposition was expressed to the tendency 
of employers to lower the age at which 
workers are refused employment by govern- 
ments and corporations. Approval was given 
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to a resolution seeking the stabilization of 
employment for maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees. 


Hiring of Labour | 


The convention approved of a resolution 
asking for the complete abolition of private 
fee-charging employment bureaus, and also 
endorsed a request that legislation be secured 
_providing that where a strike exists and the 
employer advertises in the press for labour, 
the employer should be required to set out in 
the advertisement that a strike exists. 


Minimum Wage 


Approval was given to a resolution asking 
that the provisions of the various provincal 
Minimum Wage Acts be extended to towns 
and villages where such are not now included 
with a view to giving protection to girls and 
young women who are working excessive 
hours. It was also decided to instruct the 
provincial executive of Quebec to press for 
amendments to the Minimum Wage Act that 
will ensure adequate protection to all female 
workers employed in both industry and com- 
merce in the province. 


Picketing 


On this subject a resolution set forth that 
members of a bona fide labour organization 
had been fined by a magistrate in Hamilton 
for what it was contended was their legal 
right to peacefully picket. The resolution, 
which was adopted, condemned the action of 
the magistrate, and asked that the protest be 
given the widest publicity “with a view to 
having such unwarranted action and infring- 
ment upon the rights of labour discontinued.” 


Tariff and Economic Policy 


A resolution dealing with the budget as 
brought down by the former government set 
forth that as the tariff changes would be of 
financial gain to certain industries, which it 
was declared were working their staffs under 
intolerable conditions, long hours and seven 
days per week, thereby aggravating the un- 
employment situation, asked the convention 
to “go on record as being entirely opposed to 
any industry receiving any financial gain 
through the tariff until such industry is pre- 
pared to pass on to labour some of the bene- 
fits given them by tariff adjustments.” The 
Commitee on Resolutions recommended con- 
currence in the resolution, which after some 
discussion was adopted by the convention. 

The convention also approved of a re- 
solution in favour of the Dominion Govern- 
ment giving encouragement to the steel. ship- 
building industry in Canada. 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The following resolution asking that the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act be 
adopted by the provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario was adopted unanimously :— — 

Whereas, by decision of the Privy Council, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, has been declared “ultra vires” when ap- 
plied to public utilities and corporations hold- 
ing incorporation and operating within pro- 
vincial boundaries; and whereas, in the in- 
terest of industrial harmony it is desirable 
that the said legislation should be permitted 
to function universally throughout the Do- 
minion without hindrance; and _ whereas, 
pending suggested amendment to the British 
North America Act that would permit of 
such a course, enabling legislation be sought 
from the Provincial Government that will 
allow of such action; and whereas, up to date, 
all provinces, with the exception of Ontario 
and Quebec, have agreed and enacted such 
enabling legislation; therefore, be it resolved, 
that the incoming Executive Committees of 
both these provinces be instructed to press 
upon their legislators the enactment of the 
necessary legislation. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The convention endorsed a resolution seek- 
ing to secure the enactment in the province 
of Quebec of legislation providing for 
mothers’ allowances and maternity benefits. 
Approval was also given to a request that 
efforts be made to have the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowance Act extended so as to 
include a mother with one child. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Several resolutions dealing with the sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation were sub- 
mitted, the first being a request that the ex- 
ecutive committee for the province of Quebec 
again press for amendments to the present 
law with a view to (a) the elimination of the 
anomalous clauses existing in the Act, and 
(b) the institution of the collective liability 
of industry. The convention also approved 
of amendments to the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act providing increase in the 
allowances provided in the law and also that 
all employees be included. A resolution set 
forth that as workmen’s compensation acts 
do not cover accidents which occur in places 
where motive power is not regularly used, 
such as sheds, warehouses, etc., that efforts 
be made to have the acts extended so as to 
protect all classes of workers. This was 
adopted; as were also resolutions asking (1) 
that cooks and waiters be provided for in the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act; (2) 
that dermatitis be included in the various acts 
aS an occupational disease; (8) that em- 
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ployers should be prohibited from deducting 
from employees’ wages any proportion of 
compensation that is paid to the employees 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board on 
account of partial permanent disability re- 
sulting from injury received while working 
for the employer; (4) that employers should 
not be allowed to intimidate employees by 
the issuance of demerit marks or in other 
ways reprimanding them for alleged careless- 
ness because of their having reported minor 
accidents. 

Three resolutions desiring amendments to 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 
were referred to the special congress com- 
mittee considering the subject of changes in 
the law. The requests were:—(1) that in 
cases of disputes over a claim under the com- 
pensation act a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to investigate, the committee to con- 
sist of one representative of the compensation 
board, one by the person making the claim 
and one neutral person, the latter to be 
chosen by the two first named _ represent- 
atives; (2) for the appointment of an ad- 
visory board by which cases of a doubtful 
nature coming under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act could be reviewed; (3) that 
active measures be taken by the congress to 
have certain proposed amendments to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act which 
are in accord with the findings of the special 
congress committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation presented to the next session of the 
Ontario Legislature. 


Old Age Pensions 


Eight resolutions on the subject of old 
age pensions were reported favourably upon 
by the Committee on Resolutions, the first 
one being in favour of old age pensions being 
made a Federal undertaking. The remaining 
resolutions were:—(1) that the Provincial 
Legislatures which have not yet adopted the 
old age pension law be urged to do so; (2) 
that the Old Age Pension Act be amended so 
that a change of residence within the British 
Empire shall not deprive an_ otherwise 
qualified pensioner from receiving a pension; 
(3) that the clause in the pension law re- 
quiring a pensioner to have resided in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of application be changed so as to make 
possible the payment of pensions to any one 
who has resided in a “ pensionable” province 
or provinces for a period of twenty years or 
more; (4) that free medical and _ surgical 
treatment be provided to all persons in receipt 
of pensions; (5) that the old age pensions 
regulations be so amended that any income 
which, together with the old age pension, 


does not exceed $100 per month shall not 
make the applicant ineligible for pension; (6) 
that the Ontario Government be asked to in- 
crease the personnel of the Old Age Pensions 
Commission with a view to the commission 
being better able to review the cases sent for- 
ward from the local boards, and that a fully 
qualified labour representative be included in 
any addition to the commission; (7) that the 
Dominion Government be asked to adopt a 
Federal scheme of old age pensions for all 
needy persons of the age of 65 and also re- 
move some of the restrictions from the regu- 
lations. 


Migration 


The convention concurred in a resolution 
asking that all subsidizing of emigrants be 
discontinued, and that the governments cease 
to sanction advertisements by any agencies to 
induce immigration, and that an immigration 
board be established representative of the 
various interests in the country, and on which 
labour shall have adequate representation. 


Another resolution asked that the Do- 
minion Government be urged to prohibit all 
immigration until such time as conditions 
have become normal. This was approved, as 
was also a request that the Dominion Goy- 
ernment be asked to strictly enforce the pro- 
visions of the Order in Council prohibiting 
the entry under contract of foreign workers 
into Canada. 


Sale of Beer and Wine 


Under this heading the convention adopted 
a resolution instructing the Quebec provincial 
executive committee to press for amendments 
to the liquor law of that province so as to 
permit the sale of beer and wine in licensed 
taverns throughout the province “in con- 
formity with the expressed wishes of the 
electorate.” 


Another resolution which was adopted seeks 
to have the Ontario Liquor Control Act 
amended so as to permit the sale of beer and 
wine in licensed places for beverage pur- 
poses. 


Amendments to Election Act 


Approval was given to a resolution asking 
that the Election Act be amended so as to 
provide for a separate poll for persons who 
are employed on vessels in the public service 
of the Dominion and who are not at their 
regular headquarters on election day. 


The convention went on record as dis- 
approving of the action of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment in amending the election law so as 
to require a $200 deposit for candidates con- 
testing provincial elections. 
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Cost of Living and Housing 


Endorsation was given to a resolution ask- 
ing that the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments appoint a commission to investigate 
the high cost of bread and other foodstuffs, 
with a view to ascertaining if a reduction in 
the present prices of these commodities can- 
not be effected. 

The convention also approved of all pro- 
vincial Governments being requested to ap- 
point commissions to investigate the housing 
conditions of the poorer classes in the cities 
and towns of the Dominion. 


Labour Statistics 


The following resolution was adopted un- 
animously by the convention:— 

Whereas, the labour Department at Ottawa 
is maintained for the benefit of organized 
labour throughout the Dominion; and where- 
as, it has been shown that this Department 
does not receive the support it is entitled to 
from local unions in the way of sending in 
information and statistics that are required 
for the proper workings of the Department, 
thereby to some extent retarding its full use- 
fulness; therefore, be it resolved that this 
convention urge upon all local unions and 
councils affiliated with the Congress the 
utmost necessity of giving the fullest co-oper- 
ation to this Department at all times, as by 
so doing we are only protecting our own in- 
terests. 

Another resolution along the same _ lines 
was introduced, but as the adopted resolution 
covered. the subject matter no action was 
taken in regard to it. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention approved of other reso- 
lutions as follows:—(1) that the pay of jury- 
men be increased; (2) that the governments 
of Ontario and Quebec be requested to cause 
the paper companies to limit operation 
periods of the pulp and paper mills in such 
a way as to effect an equal distribution of 
orders or equal operating time; (3) that the 
Dominion Government be asked to insert in 
all contracts a clause demanding that all 
materials entering into said contracts be of 
Canadian manufacture, and if it is not pos- 
sible to procure the materials in Canada, 
then the British Empire to be given pre- 
ference; (4) supporting the World’s Grain 
Conference which is to be held in Regina in 
1932. 

In regard to a resolution asking the Con- 
gress to recognize the newly formed Labour 
Party of Ontario as the official party in the 
province, the convention reaffirmed the policy 
of the congress as enunciated in 1923 and 1924 
wherein labour political autonomy is vested 
in the organization formed for such purpose. 


Fraternal Messages 


Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the congress, occupied the chair during the 
delivery of the fraternal addresses and - in- 
troduced the speakers. The first address was 
by Mr. Adolf Kummer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
member of the Brewery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, fraternal delegate from the 
American Federation of Labour, who ex- 
tended the greetings of that organization. Mr. 
Kummer referred to the economic conditions 
in the United States which had brought on 
such widespread unemployment. He pointed 
out that the organized labour movement in 
that country as a means of relieving the ex- 
isting conditions stood for the maintenance 
of the present wage scales and the shortening 
of the working day and the working week. 
He thanked the members of the congress for 
the support given to the brewery workers in 
their organizing campaigns in the Dominion. 
The speaker said that the labour movement 
of the United States stood for moderation in 
all things and they were opposed to the pro- 
hibition laws in that country and hoped for 
some changes in statute which unlike the 
Canadian liquor laws, was a national enact- 
ment. 

The greetings from the British Trades 
Union Congress were presented by Mr. W. 
Mansfield, Labour member of Parliament for 
North Yorkshire, England, who pointed out 
that the problems confronting labour in Great 
Britain were similar to those in Canada. He 
referred to the great sacrifices made by the 
pioneers of the labour movement in en- 
deavouring to secure common justice for all 
mankind, and stated that the workers in 
Great Britain had been compelled to revert 
to political action for the purpose of pro- 
tecting their industrial achievements. Re- 
ferring to the unemployment situation in 
Great Britain, he outlined the causes which 
had robbed the Mother Country of her ex- 
port. market for various commodities, and 
stated that there were over 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed persons, to whom the Labour Govern- 
ment was paying unemployment benefits. Mr. 
Mansfield appealed to the delegates for some 
form of co-operation whereby Great Britain 
would be able to purchase her wheat supply 
from Canada. He referred to the large num- 
ber of accidents in industry and the efforts 
being made in Great Britain to secure ample 
compensation for accidents; also to the efforts 
made to reduce the working hours of miners 
and other classes of workers, which he be- 
lieved would only be gained by national 
ownership of the mines. Referring to the 
huge sums spent for war debts and armaments 
Mr. Mansfield stated that 75 per cent of the 
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revenue of Great Britain was used for these 
purposes. He believed that universal peace 
could only be secured by international work- 
ing class solidarity and concluded with a 
stirring appeal for the support of organized 
labour in working for international peace. 


On conclusion of their addresses each of 
the fraternal delegates was presented with a 
gold fraternal delegate’s badge. 


During the course of the convention frater- 
nal messages were received from (1) Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union, and the Commercial Telegraphers In- 
ternational Union, both of which were meet- 
ing in Montreal; (2) Canadian Legislative 
Board of the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Enginemen; (3) Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers, International Union; 
(4) Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 


Beverage Dispensers’ International Alliance; 


(5) International Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders; (6) Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labour; (7) 
Photo-Engravers’ International Union; (8) 
Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, Minister of 
Labour. 

On behalf of the delegates, the fraternal 
delegate from the British Trades Union Con- 
gress was presented with a gold watch; the 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labour was the recipient of a signet ring, 
watch chain and knife; his wife receiving a 
gold brooch; Mr. Harry Perry, the chairman 
of the local entertainment committee received 
a chain and knife and Mrs. Perry a crystal 
necklace. 


Officers Elected 


The election of officers, which took place 
on Thursday afternoon, resulted in the 
election of the former members of the ex- 
ecutive council as follows: 

President, Tom Moore, Ottawa. 


Secretary-Treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa. 

Vice-Presidents, R. J. Tallon, Calgary; John 
T. Foster, Montreal, and James Simpson, Tor- 
onto. 

Provincial Executive 
named as follows: 

Quebec—Pierre Lefévre (chairman), Mont- 
real; Omer Fleury, Quebec; Phil. Corriveau, 
Montreal; J. A. D’Aoust, Three Rivers. 

Ontario—Ald. Humphrey Mitchell (chair- 
man), Hamilton; Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; 
Tennyson Jackson, Toronto; R. H. Hessel 
London. 

Manitoba—-F. Mackintosh (chairman), Jas. 
Graham, R. W. Hill, and W. B. Lowe all 
of Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—H. Perry (chairman), Re- 
gina; A. M. Eddy, Saskatoon; Wm. Stephen- 
son, Moose Jaw; H. D. Davis, Prince Albert. 

British Columbia—Colin McDonald and 
Fred A. Hoover, of Vancouver, the two other 
members to be chosen one each by the trades 


Committees were 


- and labour councils of Victoria and Prince 


Rupert. 

The selection of the Nova Scotia executive 
committee was referred to the executive 
council. The provinces of New Brunswick 
and Alberta having federations of labour 
chartered by the congress, no committees are 
named. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, W. Stephenson, Moose Jaw. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Unions Congress, Robt. Livett, Calgary. 


Vancouver, B.C., was named as the city in 
which the convention for 1931 will be held. 


Among the entertainment provided for the 
delegates and visitors to the convention was 
a banquet and dance at the Hotel Sas- 
katchewan on Monday evening, followed by 
a similar function in Moose Jaw on Wednes- 
day evening, to which place the delegates 
were conveyed by automobiles. 





THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Sete 62nd Annual Trades Union Congress 

was held at Nottingham on Ist Septem- 
ber and the four following days. The Presi- 
dent was Mr. John Beard, Chairman of the 
General Council* 

The number of delegates appointed to at- 
tend the Congress, as shown in the Statistical 
Statement compiled by the General Council, 
was 606; the number of organizations affiliated 
to the Congress (including those organi- 
zations, with a membership of about 65,000, 
which did not appoint delegates) was 169, 
with a membership of approximately 3,744,000. 


*This account of the proceedings of the Con- 
eress is based on a report appearing in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, September, 1930. 


The figures of trade union membership rep- 
resented at the Congress show very little 
change in any of the groups except “ Other 
Transport ” and “ General Labour,” which are 
affected by the transfer of a large member- 
ship from the latter to the former group, con- 
sequent upon the amalgamation of the 
Workers’ Union with the ‘Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. The increase shown 
in “Other Transport” is also due in part to 
the re-affiliation of the National Union of 
Seamen; and it is to this re-affiliation that the 
increase in the total membership is mainly 
due. 

The Chairman in his opening address dealt 
with two important developments which had 
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occurred during the year, viz., the trade union 
relations with organized employers, and the 
issue of the Memorandum on “ the position 
of the British Commonwealth in relation to 
the world economic situation.” 

The principal business of the Congress was 
the consideration of the General Council’s 
Report, covering their work during the past 
twelve months; also the agenda containing 
resolutions, and amendments, on various 
labour questions, which had been submitted 
by the various affiliated trade unions or (as 
regards one resolution) by the General 
Council itself. 

The method by which the Congress deals 
with these two main parts of its business— 
the General Council’s Report, and the reso- 
lutions and amendments which appear in the 
agenda—is to invite endorsement of the Re- 
port section by section, and simultaneously 
to take any resolutions which bear upon the 
subjects treated in the section under dis- 
cussion. 

The questions discussed included (7) the 
Memorandum (referred to above) dealing 
with the position of the British Common- 
wealth in relation to the world economic 
situation, which had been published by the 
General Council and had attracted consider- 
able attention, and 


Family Allowances 


(1) the question of family allowances, 
which had been jointly discussed by a Com- 
mittee consisting of seven representatives of 
the Trades Union Congress General Council 
and seven representatives of the Labour 
Party. This joint body had been unable to 
agree, nine having signed a majority Report, 
the main recommendations of which were:— 

(a) That family allowances be paid out 
of public funds, in respect of each child 
from birth to the school-leaving age for the 
time being in force; and 

(b) That the allowances be at the rate of 
ds. per week for the first child and 3s. per 
week for each succeeding child; 


while three signed a minority Report, which 
recommended that, prior to any decision on 
family allowances being taken, certain social 
services (named) should be fully established 
out of public funds. The General Council 
had already notified their approval of the 
minority Report. 

Both these questions arose out of the Gen- 
eral Council’s Report, and were discussed on 
motions to refer the matters back. 

In the debate on family allowances, the 
General Council’s spokesman, in urging the 
Congress to adopt their view (which, as 
already stated, favoured the minority Re- 
port) advanced reasoned arguments against 


the family allowance proposals, pointing out 
that the cost alone made it impracticable. To 
continue to adopt proposals which would ‘cost 
hundreds of millions without consideration of 
how and when the money would be obtained 
would tend to destroy the value of the Con- 
gress. He also submitted that such a method 
of giving assistance would have a detrimental 
effect upon trade unionism. 

The proposal to refer the matter back, with 
a view to favourably considering the majority 
Report, came from an influential section of 
the Congress. The question of cost was com- 
pared to the vastly greater amounts spent 
during the War; the fear that trade unionism 
would suffer was controverted. The card vote 
resulted in 1,847,000 for reference back and 
2,154,000 against. The action of the General 
Council was therefore approved. 


Keonomie Policy 


The debate upon the Economic Memoran- 
dum was well sustained, considerable op- 
position being shown, the main objections 
alleged being the Memorandum’s lack of 
clarity; its apparent conflict with the inter- 
national policy of the Congress; its effect 
upon the great exporting industries (e. oi, 
mining); and its resemblance to the im- 
perialist proposals of certain newspapers. The 
General Council’s spokesmen sought to show 
that their Memorandum had no relation to 
any tariff arrangements; that essentially it 
was an effort to create a definite independent 
trade union trading policy, which was neces- 
sary in view of approaching Commonwealth 
Conferences; that it aimed at investigating 
the possibility of controlling and regulating 
the vast raw material resources of the Com- | 
monwealth with a view to trade. The re- 
ference back was lost on a card vote by 
1,878,000 votes to 1,401,000. 


The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
submitted a resolution asking the Congress to 
express their opinion that all workers in and 
about coal mines should be organized in the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. This 
aroused considerable opposition, as, if passed, 
it would seriously affect many unions which 
have long been represented at Congress, such 
as those of colliery enginemen, by-product 
men, engineers and craftsmen, etc. Efforts 
were made to avoid a definite vote, and ulti- 
mately, the question was referred to the 
General Council. 

A resolution was passed unanimously in- 
structing the General Council to press, at the 
opening of the next Session of Parliament, for 
a repeal of the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, 1927, and for the restoration of 
the trade unions to the legal position occupied 
by them prior to the passing of the 1927 Act. 
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Pensions at 60 


A resolution was carried calling attention to 


the possible dangers of rationalisation; 
directing the General Council to watch its 
tendencies; urging the necessity for reducing 
hours in order to limit labour displacements; 
calling for adequate compensation for persons 
displaced, and pressing for adequate State 
pensions for persons over 60 years of age. 
As originally submitted this resolution called 
for pensions at 65 years of age, but on its 
being pointed out that this infringed one of 
the Standing Orders of Congress, which calls 
for “adequate State pensions for all at the 
age of 60,” the resolution was altered so as 
to comply with the Standing Order. 


Unemployment, wages, hours, etc. 


The Congress declared its recognition of the 
tendency towards the increase of unemploy- 
ment; urged the members of affiliated unions 
to support Labour, so that definite socialistic 
policies could be introduced, and instructed 
the General Council to submit to the Prime 
Minister that such emergency measures 
should be taken as would enable employment 
to be offered on trade union rates and con- 
ditions to the surplus able-bodied workers 
which capitalism fails to employ. 

A resolution asking the General Council to 
consider the inauguration of a campaign with 
the object of urging the Government to in- 
troduce legislation to secure a 44-hour work- 
ing week, inclusive of meal times, was passed. 

A decision was arrived at supporting the re- 
cent attempt to pass a Bill in Parliament 
limiting the hours of labour of shop workers 
to not more than 48 hours a week; also 
urging the Government to promote effective 
legislation covering sanitation, ventilation, 
and heating of shops, warehouses, and offices. 

A resolution re-afirming the demand for 
payment for holidays for all workers was 
passed. 

A resolution was passed calling for an alter- 
ation of the Fair Wages Clause, so as to 
make it compulsory for firms to employ only 
trade unionists, not only on any public con- 
tracts, but also in their ordinary business. 
Also that the General Council urge the Gov- 
ernment to insist on the Fair Wages Clause 
being recognized by the Unemployment 
Grants Committee. 

A resolution was passed requesting the Gov- 
ernment to increase the existing wages limit 
for non-manual workers in National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance from £250 to 
£500 per annum. Also that rates of benefit 
payable for sickness and disablement should 
be provided within the National Health In- 
surance Acts equal to those payable for un- 
employment, and that benefits be payable 
for wives and dependants. Resolutions were 
also passed directing attention to the need for 


the co-ordination of medical services, and 
calling attention to the tendency to set off 
social services against higher wage standards. 

A resolution was passed calling upon the 
Government to finance national requirements 
on the credit power of the nation, without 
having recourse to the Bank of England. 

A resolution was passed deprecating the em- 
ployment of aliens and undersirable coloured 
labour on British ships. 

A resolution was submitted calling for the 
amendment of the Hours and Industrial Em- 
ployment Bill, so that the section excluding 
from the operation of the Bill members of 
the employer’s family shall not apply to per- 
sons employed in the transport of goods by 
motor or horse-drawn vehicle. It was pointed 
out that this proposal was not in line with 
the Washington Hours Convention, to which 
the Congress was committed, and the reso- 
lution was dropped. 

A comprehensive resolution was carried sug- 
gesting that a scheme for the registration and 
licensing of carriers should be instituted, and 
that the provision in the Road Traffic Act 
for the better regulation of passenger road 
transport services should be extended so as to 
include the road transport goods services. 

Resolutions were passed requesting amend- 
ments of the Factory Acts in relation to the 
high mortality among casters and polishers, 
also the necessity for employers to provide 
workshop accommodation for their work- 
people; also for a revision of regulations so 
that adequate provision for public safety at 
all places of public entertainment might be 
ensured. 

A resolution was submitted calling attention 
to the national service rendered by trade 
unions, and asking that a subsidy of an 
amount equal to one-fifth of the benefit paid 
by any Society should be provided by the 
Government. Opposition to this proposal was 
shown by representatives of the General 
Workers and of the Shop Assistants, and the 
previous question was moved and carried. 

“The Miners’ Federation moved a resolution 
directing attention to the international 
character of the economic problems in the 
coal mining industry, and requesting the 
General Council to press for international 
agreements for the regulation of the coal 
trade, with uniform hours of labour, and ad- 
equate standards of living for the mine 
workers of all countries. Emphasis was placed 
upon the difficulty of improving conditions in 
this country unless the standards were applied 
internationally. 

In the election of the General Council Mr. 
W. R. Townley, National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, takes the place of Mr. 
Poulton of the same Society, who has retired. 
Mr. J. Hindle, Amalgamated Weavers, takes 
the place of Mr. Ogden, deceased. 
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RECENT LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


EFERENCE was made in the Lapour 
GazettE, July, 1980, page 741, to the 
fifth congress of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, then in session at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, at which the Dominion was 
represented by Mr. J. T. Foster, vice- 
president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, an affiliated organization. 

One of the discussions of primary importance 
centered about the new economic policy and 
program of social legislation that had been 
drafted by a committee of experts and 
approved by the General Council of the 
I.F.T.U. for submission to the Congress. The 
policy so formulated was not regarded as a 
definite program but merely as containing 
guiding principles for the activities of the 
general body and its affiliated national 
centres. The Congress considered the draft 
policy and decided to compile a social legis- 
lation program “in order to conduct in all 
countries an effective campaign to generalize 
social legislation which will protect the 
worker against the prejudicial effects of all 
the evils perpetually threatening him—evils 
which are aggravated by the conditions 
inherent in the social order under which we 
live.” 

As a basis of further developing the study 
and propaganda of social legislation in various 
countries, it was considered that the program 
should be classified under the following heads. 


Social Insurance—(1) Sickness insurance 
(including medical treatment and medica- 
ments); (2) invalidity insurance; (3) old age 
and survivors’ insurance; (4) death insur- 
ance; (5) unemployment insurance; (6) 
maternity insurance; (7) accident insurance 
(workmen’s compensation); (8) occupational 
disease insurance; (9) family allowances. 


Special Protection—(1) Working hours and 
questions connected therewith; (2) workers’ 
holidays; (3) protection of children, young 
persons and women, the prohibition of night- 


work for women and children, and the (pro- 
hibition of the employment of young persons 
and women in unhealthy occupations); (4) 
vocational and technical training and appren- 
ticeship; (5) liberty of association, the right 
to strike and the right to hold meetings; 
(6) the labour contract; (7) collective agree- 
ments and in connection therewith, the ques- 
tion of conciliation and arbitration; (8) 
labour law, labour courts, works’ councils, 
etc.; (9) the weekly rest-day; (10) voca- 
tional guidance; (11) hygienic regulations. 


Supervision and Prevention—(1) Factory 
inspection, especially in connection with the 
application of hygienic legislation and 
hygienic administrative measures in factories, 
both in respect of the treatment of the staff 
and of the sanitary arrangements of the 
factories themselves and rational protection 
of the health of young ‘apprentices; (2) the 
right of trade unions to be consulted and 
to colloborate in the measures to be taken in 
the factories themselves for the protection of 
workers; (3) the prevention of industrial 
accidents, primarily by the application of 
more and more rational measures in respect of 
machinery, etc. and secondarily, by the 
education of the workers by posters, infor- 
mation and the use of photographs, etc. in 
labour and other publications. 


With reference to the above program, the 
Congress instructed its executive committee 
to study and compile a complete program 
after consultation with the affiliated organiza- 
tions, and also authorized the General 
Council to observe the results of this survey 
so as to determine the measures to be taken 
in -order to attain the various objectives 
advocated in the social legislation program. 

The Congress was attended by 186 dele- 
gates, including fraternal delegates, represent- 
ing 22 national centres affiliated with the 
IF.T.U. with an aggregate membership of 
13,470,349. 


Mine Workers Union of Canada 


The fifth annual convention of the Mine 
Workers Union of Canada was held at Cal- 
gary, Alberta, September 8-13, 1930, with ap- 
proximately twenty-five delegates in attend- 
ance, President James Sloan in the chair. 
The report of the president reviewed the con- 
ditions and activities in the various sub-dis- 
tricts under the jurisdiction of the union. 
Vice-president L. Maurice, who assumed office 
on September 2, also presented a report. The 


report of the secretary-treasurer showed the 
average paid-up membership during the year 
to be 3,282. Fraternal delegates representing 
the Communist Party of Canada, the Work- 
ers Unity League and the Young Communist 
League addressed the convention. Two rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Defenders in 
Canada were also given the privilege of ad- 
dressing the delegates. 
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Among the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on officers’ reports that were adopted 
by the convention were the following :— 

Concurring in the action of President Sloan 
in calling a strike at Mercoal; 

Withdrawing the affiliation of the Mine 
Workers Union with the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour:— 

That the District President relinquish the 
position as secretary of the Workers Unity 
League; | 

That all local units withdraw their support 
from the Canadian Labour Party. 


Other resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion were as follows:— 

That the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments institute immediately a system of non- 
contributory unemployment insurance, to be 
administered through the local unions; 

Asking the Provincial Government of Al- 
berta that, if necessary to give winter relief 
work, the workers be paid at least fifty cents 
per hour; 

Weekly pay-day instead of the bi-monthly 
system ; 

That no more miners’ certificates or provi- 
sional permits be issued for the next five years, 
or until the industry can absorb those already 
possessing them, except boys already em- 
ployed in the mines coming to the age of 18 
years, and miners holding certificates from 
other provinces in Canada; 

A six-hour day with no decrease in the 
union scale of wages; 

That the provincial governments of Alberta 
and British Columbia appoint a commission 


to look into the coal industry and conditions 
prevailing in all coal mining camps in eastern 
British Columbia and Alberta; 


That an automatic recording pressure gauge 
be used in connection with every ventilating 
fan in all the larger mines, and that a com- 
petent person be appointed to watch the in- 
dicated pressure. 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act were desired, providing that a hun- 
dred per cent of wages be paid in compensa- 
tion instead of 66% as at present; that a 
widow’s allowance be increased to $50 per 
month; that the allowance to old couples for 
the loss of only support be increased to $50 per 
month; that an appeal board be established, 
to which the decisions of the compensation 
commissioners could be appealed; that all per- 
gongs coming under the Act be paid on the 
basis of income of $2,000 per year. . 

That $100 be donated to the dependents of 
those who lost their lives in the Coalmont 
mines disaster ; 

That fire-bosses be placed under the direct 
control and pay of the Government; 

That the strike at Mercoal be continued; 

Approving the proposal to set up a strike 
fund by assessing the members of the District 
organization, one dollar per member per 
month; 

That a referendum vote of the membership 
be taken on the following questions: “(a) Are 
you in favour of affiliation with the Workers 
Unity League?” and “(b) Are you in favour of 
an extra five cents per capita tax per month?” 


Federated Association of Letter Carriers 


The Federated Association of Letter Car- 
riers recently held its annual convention in 
Calgary with approximately 40 accredited 
delegates in attendance. 


Among the important resolutions presented 
were those concerning promotion, retirement, 
superannuation, and salary schedules, most of 
the resolutions being first reviewed by a Reso- 
lutions Committee. This committee’s recom- 
mendatien of concurrence in a resolution which 
called for full pension to letter carriers per- 
manently disabled by injury while on duty, 
was adopted, as was also a rider that in event 
of death the wife of a carrier shall be entitled 
to half pension. The convention adopted an- 
other pension resolution which recommended 
that after 25 years service letter carriers shall 
be entitled to a pension, independent of re- 
tirement fund, similar to that given railroad 
employees, and entirely defrayed by the gov- 
ernment. 


Re-affirming its former attitude on the mat- 
ter of salaries, the Association recommended 
that salary schedules be established under the 
jurisdiction of the Postmaster-General with- 
out reference to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The organization also re-endorsed the 
policy of fixing a salary rating for letter car- 
riers equal to that which obtains in the Unit- 
ed States for letter carriers in that country. 

On the question of holidays, the convention 
decided that “the holiday period of 10 months 
is unsatisfactory since many carriers are com- 
pelled to take holidays in unseasonable 
weather.” Accordingly the executive officers 
were instructed to request that the period dur- 
ing which holidays may be taken be reduced 
to six months—May to October. 

Other subjects dealt with concerned uniform 
and equipment, leave of absence for military 
service, household delivery of mail, delivery 
of mail during Christmas holiday season and 
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during the Jewish New Year season, suitable 

working quarters, ete. Af 
The officers elected were: President, B. W. 

Rehder, London; first vice-president, J. W. 


Fitchett, Toronto; second vice-president, J. 


Sauvé, Montreal; third vice-president, Tem- 


pest Aitken, Edmonton; secretary-treasurer, 
John J. Reeves, Toronto. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Plan for Reporting Causes of Accidents 


The Safety Educational Department of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
recently adopted a tabulation of the causes 
of industrial accidents. Mr. A. J. Van Brunt, 
the director, in the National Safety News 
(May, 1980) explains the use of the tabula- 
tion as a means of ascertaining the exact 
causes, each accident being recorded as it 
occurs with the appropriate tabulation num- 
ber. “Accident reports,” he says “should have 
on them a tabulation number which refers 
specifically to the cause, not the result, of 
the accident.” The tabulation is as follows:— 
Supervision Failure — 

1. Class of work beyond experience or 
physical or mental ability of injured. 

(The injured was assigned work or per- 
mitted to perform work which was beyond 
his experience, or normal physical or mental 
ability. Do not confuse with No. 14.) 

2. Use of improper tools or devices. 

(The injured was instructed to use improper 
tools or devices, or used them without, or 
contrary to, instructions. If tools or devices 
were defective, see No. 6.) 

3. Lack of proper instructions. 

(The injured was not given necessary or 
proper instructions as to the manner in which 
the work was to be done, or as to the danger 
involved in the work.) 

4. Protective devices not provided or were 
inadequate in number. 

(Protective devices include rubber gloves, 
goggles, pipe covering, insulation, clearances, 
guard rails, danger tags, danger signs, etc. 
Do not confuse with No. 6.) 

5. Protective devices not used. 

(The injured did not use protective devices 
which were provided.) 

6. Lack of proper inspection and mainten- 
ance. 

(Accident caused by defects in tools, 
materials, or devices; these defects could have 
been discovered on proper inspection. Poor 
housekeeping methods.) 

7. Insufficient light. 


Employee Fatlure— | 
8. Rules or instructions not followed. 
(This refers to unintentional disobedience 
of established rules or instructions. If injured 


wilfully disobeyed instructions classify under 
No. 13.) 

9. Intemperance. 

(Injury resulting from intoxication of the 
injured.) , 

10. Lack of concentration, carelessness. 

(Accident caused by lack of concentration, 
carelessness or mechanical manner of doing 
work.) 

11. Hurry. 

(Accident caused by hurry of the injured.) 

12. Poor judgment. 

(The injured did not exercise good common 
sense.) 

13. Wilfulness. 

(Deliberate disobedience of instructions or 
rules.) 

14. Unfit physical condition of the injured. 

(Acident caused by the injured being ill, or 
not in condition to do the work required of 
him. Do not confuse with No. 1.) 


Causes Beyond Control of Injured — 

15. Particles carried by Air Currents. 

(Particles entering eyes, when goggles would 
not ordinarily be worn.) 

16. Contributory negligence of others. 

(Accident caused because of an act of omis- 
sion or commission, by someone other than 
the injured.) 

17. Abnormal weather conditions. 

(Accident caused by windstorms, lightning, 
tornado, etc.) 

18. Failure of equipment. 

(Accident caused by flaws, undiscoverable 
by usual inspection methods.) 

19. Non-industrial. 

(Accident occurred when employee was not 
on duty.) 


Electrical Hazards in Industry 
Leaflet No. 31, published by the Province 


_ of Quebec Safety League, enumerates the 


principal dangers from the use of electricity 
as being shock, burns, flashéd eyes, and fire. 
Accidents, it is stated, may be caused by short 
circuits, accidental grounds, overloads of poor 
contacts. It is advisable, from the point of 
view of safety as well as of production, that 
your electrical equipment be installed and 
maintained according to the accepted 
standards as incorporated to-day in all regu- 
lations on this subject. Accidents would be 
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considerably decreased in number’ as well as 
in severity if all industrialists refused to 
accept, from their inspectors and foremen, 
any compromise whatever on this score. The 
Province of Quebec Safety League urges all 
the members of its industrial section to appoint 
one or more special committees to make a 
thorough inspection of the electrical equip- 
ment of their plant and to prepare, before the 
end of the year, a detailed report on the places 
where the said equipment is not absolutely up 
to standard and where consequently accidents 
are likely to happen. 

This survey should cover carefully the 
following points:— 

Electrical equipment, in every part of the 
plant, even the least accessible, should be 
perfectly enclosed, or guarded in such a way 
that the hazard is reduced to a minimum. 
High voltage circuits and apparatus should 
always be obviously marked with warning 
posters, indicating the voltage. Throughout 
the plant, the fixed wires should be enclosed 
in standard conducts. At places of unusual 
danger, there should be warning signs prop- 
erly located. All exposed metal parts which 
are non-current-carrying should be _ well 
grounded. Wherever needed, the manage- 
ment should see that insulated floor mats 
be provided and used. It is advisable to 
replace as soon as possible the old type 
switches by the new model enclosed switches. 
Attention should particularly be given to 
portable lamps, which have caused probably 
more accidents in the past than any other 
electrical apparatus. The conductor cord for 
these lamps should be of standard make and 
quality. Moreover, in these lamps and other 
portable equipment, it is important to see 


that. the right type of. switch and socket be 
used at all times. Finally, in all plants there 
should be an organized effort to instruct 
periodically the workers concerning these 
common hazards. Posters, pamphlets, slides, 
motion pictures could be used to bring this 
information to the attention of all the 
employees. 

The first aid treatment required in cases 
of accident is described in other publications 
of the League. Leaflet 31, however, points 
out that in cases of shock, burns or flashed 
eyes caused by electricity, first aid should be 
carefuly and immediately given by trained 
first aiders. In all these cases, especially in 
the case. of shock, prompt and_ intelligent 
first aid may mean the saving of life. 


Effects of Iron Ore Dust on Miners 


An article on “ Dust inhalation and iron ore 
mining ” is contributed to the Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, September, 1930, by Dr. EH. 
L. Collis and Sir Kenneth W. Goadby, K.B.E. 
who reach the following general conclusions 
of the effects on the miners of exposure to 
dust generated while mining iron ore or 
hematite :— 

“Experience from the mining industry sug- 
gests that: (a) Prolonged inhalation of dust 
from iron ore does not originate miners’ 
phthisis, nor any tendency to pneumonia, 
but (b) it does set up bronchitis; (c) it causes 
shortness of breath and impairs chest expan- 
sion, without however setting up troublesome 
symptoms; (d) it is associated with X-Ray 
shadows indicative of fine diffuse fibrosis; and 
(e) it originates definite generalized pulmon- 
ary changes of a fibrotic type which impair 
the usefulness of the lungs.” 


PROBLEM OF HOME WORK IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


NDUSTRIAL Home Work in the United 

. States is the subject of a recent report re- 
cently. published by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labour. The 
report analyses the extent, character, and 
causes of home work, and points out the in- 
adequacy of the earnings of the workers and 
the difficulties of regulation. It reproduces 
the recommendations recently made by the 
committee on industrial home work of the 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials 
of the United States and Canada. 

The report observes that the custom of 
sending articles from factories into homes to 
be made or finished has been accompanied in 
the past by the evils of long hours of labour, 
low rates of pay, irregular employment, child 
labour, and syorking conditions that constitute 


a menace, actual or potential, to the health of 
the workers and of the public. Information as 
to the extent and character of home work is 
fragmentary, only a few States having any 
current knowledge of the situation within 
their jurisdictions. Yet such information as 
exists is sufficient to indicate that home work 
is extensive in many of the industrial States, 
and “that unless under constant supervision 
and regulation by the authorities it generally 
is accompanied by the old evils.” 

Home work: is described as a type of labour 
that presents extreme difficulties to efforts at 
regulations, at the same time that it par- 
ticularly calls for regulation ‘because it is so 
subject to abuse by the undercutting of the 
standards set up by the State for factory 
work. With reference to the numbers em- 
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ployed on home work, figures are given for 
the few States where the problem is officially 
recognized through attempts at regulation 
and control. In many other States it is known 
that the home work problem exists, but in- 
formation is fragmentary and in a large 
majority no legal regulation is in force. 


The needle trades are the great sources of 
home work. Of the 21,573 home workers 
found in licensed houses in New York State 
in the year ended June 30, 1927, the clothing 
trades employed over 13,000 and embroidery 
and artificial flowers gave employment to 
4,000 more. In New York City during the 
same period 33:5 per cent of the registered 
home workers were employed on men’s cloth- 
ing, 22-4 per cent on embroidery, and 15-9 
per cent on trimmings and flowers. In Penn- 
sylvania in 1927, 27 per cent of the employers 
and 23 per cent of the home workers were in 
the men’s clothing industry, while other 
clothing, knit goods, and tobacco were the 
industries next in importance. Stringing tags, 
carding buttons, hooks and eyes, or safety 
pins, making garters, and work on cheap 
jewelry, lampshades, powder puffs, paper 
boxes and bags, carpet rags, and toys, are a 
few of the simple occupations characteristically 
found as home industries. 


Dealing with causes, the report indicates 
that from the standpoint of employers the 
chief motive for giving out home work is 
the desire to avoid overhead expense. “The 
industries that use the home work system 
vary in their details, but are alike in using, 
to quickly expand the labour force when a 
rush of work comes, the labour available in 
the home. Thus the industries need not pro- 
vide factory space and pay rent and other 
overhead for this part of their production. 
Under the pressure of competition, the em- 
ployers avoid these costs so far as they can. 
The burden of expansion and contraction, 
instead of being carried as one cost of the in- 
dustry, is passed on to the home workers in 
the form of irregularity of employment and 
earnings. Inevitably questions arise as to the 
soundness and the social ethics of such a 
system of production. From the standpoint 
of the industry itself, it is questionable 
whether the instability and unregulated com- 
petition of this system is advantageous; 
whether such an organization of production is 
efficient. From the standpoint of the public 
there is a clear case for regulation, if not the 
more drastic measure of prohibition, to set 
limits to the conditions that this highly com- 
petitive type of production imposes upon a 
group of workers who are, by the nature of 
the case, in poor position to protect them- 
selves.” 
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It is pointed out that home workers are 
largely women “aided all too frequently by 
children.” The survey further indicated that 
home workers are chiefly unskilled or semi- 
skilled and are recruited largely in tenement 
districts and often from among recent immi- 
grants. Working as individuals, they are re- 
ported as being in a poor position to bargain 
for their labour, and “their competition for 
work, in industries of very irregular em- 
ployment, makes low rates of pay possible, 
while long hours of work and the illegal em- 
ployment children are evils all to often found 
as accompaniments.” 

Much industrial home work consists of very 
simple processes or can easily be subdivided 
into simple processes. It is stated that, as a 
result, it is feasible for members of the family 
of all ages and degrees of skill to take part, 
and the illegal employment of child labour 
is found frequently and is very difficult to 
prevent. 

The causes that induce women to under- 
take industrial work in their homes are found 
of the sort that take other women into 
factories—chiefly the pressure of family needs 
that can not be met from other family in- 
come. Inadequate earnings of the husband, 
illness, unemployment, are listed as among 
the chief reasons. Often family convenience 
keeps the woman at home rather than in 
factory work, in order to care for young 
children or old or disabled members of the 
household. Custom and habit have a very 
important part, “for in many cases industrial 
home work is the accepted thing while factory 
work appears strange, unsuitable and re- 
pugnant.” 

The results of various surveys on home 
earnings constitute an important feature of 
the report. The New York State Department 
of Labour found that in the men’s clothing 
industry in New York City for the year ended 
June 30, 1925, home workers averaged weekly 
earnings of over $10, or about one-third the 
earnings of factory workers. In a more recent 
report from New York the median earnings 
of individual home workers in a usual week 
were $6.19 for all industries and ranged from 
$12.50 in the men’s neckwear industry down 
to $3.88 in the making of powder puffs. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Labour 
and Industry in 1924 found that among 599 
families with children working illegally, 86 
per cent of the families earned less than $10 
per week, while one of every three families 
earned under $4 a week. Another study, in 
1928, reported on hours and earnings of 820 
home-working families in Pennsylvania. This 
showed that the median hourly rate of pay 
for all workers was 16 cents; it was only 6 
cents in one industry and never above 21 
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cents in any industry. The median weekly 
earnings for adult individual workers were 
$4.40. Where the weekly earnings were the 
result of the combined efforts of more than 
one member of the family, the median was 
$5.25. 

The United States Children’s Bureau, in its 
study in New Jersey in 1925, secured inform- 
ation on annual earnings from home work 
from 334 families. Less than 5 per cent of 
the families earned $500 or more, while 46 
per cent earned less than $100 and 23 per 
cent less than $50. 

The report also outlines the hazards to 
public health involved in home work. In 
this respect it was stated that while studies 
in recent years found the majority of homes 
clean and in fairly good condition, yet “some 
are always found that show evidences of filth, 
or other neglect, or in which work was con- 
tinued while communicable diseases were 
present.” 


Recommendations 


In conclusion, the report presents the rec- 
ommendations of a special committee of the 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials 
of the United States and Canada, which was 
appointed in 1926 to look into the question 
of industrial home work, the extent to which 
such work is conducted in the United States, 
and the methods being taken to deal with the 
problem. This committee submitted a set of 
minimum standards of regulations recom- 
mended pending further research. Among the 
minimum standards recommended are the fol- 
lowing :— 

(1) Absolute prohibition of the manufacture 
of certain kinds of articles in the homes is 
necessary for sanitary reasons, either for:+the 
protection of the consumer, as in the case 
of foodstuffs, certain articles of clothing, etc., 
or for the protection of the worker in cases 
where poisonous or otherwise injurious 
materials are used in manufacture of the 
goods concerned. 

(2) All labour laws of a State, including 
legislation regulating child labour and _ the 
hours of labour of women, workmen’s com- 
pensation or employer’s liability laws, mini- 
mum-wage legislation, and the legal standards 
for safety, sanitation, and working conditions, 
should apply to industrial work of all kinds 
done in the home as well as to that done in 
the factory. 

(3) Responsibility for full comphance with 
such laws and with any special regulations 
applicable to home work should be placed 
upon the manufacturer for whom the work 
is done, irrespective of whether the work is 
given out by him directly or through another 
Peron) een No employer or con- 
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tractor should be permitted to give out home 
work who is not licensed to do so by the 
State department of labour and no employer 
should be licensed to give out home work 
who does not enforce compliance with all 
the requirements of the labour law applicable 
to home work in the homes in which work is 
done for him. 

(4) Adequate authority for the enforce- 
ment of all laws applying to factory work 
done in homes should be given by law to the 
State labour department and an adequate in- 
spection staff should be provided for this 
REPO ei ey 

(5) Local boards of health shall notify the 
State labour department daily of all cases of 
communicable disease occurring in the locality 
over which they have jurisdiction, giving the 
name and address of the person suffering 
form the disease, and the State labour depart- 
ment shall report immediately to employers 
the names and addresses of all home workers 
registered as employed by them in whose 
homes such disease exists. 


Regulation of Home Work in Canada 


In Canada, several of the provinces have 
enactments in respect to home work, par- 
ticularly when such work necessitates guarding 
public health against unsanitary conditions of 
labour, or against infections and contagious 
diseases. In Ontario, there are specific regu- 
lations covering this class of work under the 
Factory Shop, and Office Building Act. The 
section of this Act dealing with health and 
safety compels the registration in the cloth- 
ing manufacturing industry of every person 
to whom articles of clothing are given out 
for manufacture or alteration. In cities of 
50,000 population or over, permits are re- 
quired for this class of work done in homes, 
and a manufacturer is prohibited from letting 
out such work unless he has ascertained that 
the person to whom the work is given out 
has received a permit from the factory in- 
spector. Persons exposing for sale garments 
or article of clothing made in any dwelling 
house or tenement are required to have a per- 
mit from the inspector stating that the place 


of manufacture is in a good sanitary con- 


dition. Upon such permit is stated the maxi- 
mum number of persons allowed to be em- 
ployed on the premises, and the permit may 
be revoked at any time if protection of the 
health of the community or of those so em- 
ployed upon the premises renders such re- 
vocation desirable. When the inspector finds 
that garments have been made under unclean 
or unsanitary conditions he is authorized to 
seize and label them “unsanitary,” and then 
to notify the Board of Health, whose duty it 
is to disinfect the articles of clothing. 
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Similarly, if an inspector finds evidence of 
infectious or contagious disease present in 
premises where clothing is in process of manu- 
facture “he shall forthwith report the facts to 
the local board of health, which shall forth- 
with make such order as the public health 
may require, or may condemn and destroy 


all such garments or articles, or any garment 
or article made, altered or improved or in 
process of manufacture under unclean or un- 
sanitary conditions.” 

Legislation on somewhat similar lines is in 
effect in Alberta, Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia. 





GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS WITH UNOFFICIAL SAF ETY AGENCIES 


R. R. B. MORLEY, general manager, In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associ- 
ations of Ontario, delivered the following ad- 
dress before the Governmental Officials’ Ses- 
sion of the National Safety Council at the 
National Safety Congress, which was held at 
Pittsburgh on September 30, 1930:— 


There are three phases, Mr. Morley said, of 
the question of Governmental. relations with 
safety agencies:— 


1. Co-operation through representation on 
committees of safety organizations, such as was 
mentioned to me by Sir Gerald Bellhouse, 
Chief Inspector of Factories for Great Britain, 
in connection with the National Safety First 
Association in England. Sir Gerald said his 
department provided for plant inspection 
under the law, but that he felt fully justified 
‘in according the National Safety First As- 
sociation complete co-operation in matters of 
various kinds, such as committee work, co- 
operation in placing bulletins, etc. This in- 
volves no money expenditure on the part of 
the government. 

2. The second form of co-operation is such 
as we have in Canada through the Canadian 
National Safety League, a Dominion wide 
organization and the Ontario Safety League. 
In these cases, governmental co-operation is 
extended through representation on various 
committees and direct grants of money. For 
example, in the past several years the Ontario 
Safety League has had a grant of $15,000 a 
year from the Provincial Government. This 
money is expended chiefly on educational 
work through hundreds of public and separate 
schools in the province. 

3. The third type of direct relation between 
government and safety agencies is covered by 
Section 114 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Ontario, which reads:— 

(1) The employers in any of the classes for 
the time being included in Schedule 1 may 
form themselves into an association for 
accident prevention and may make rules for 
that purpose. 

(2) If the Board is of opinion that an as- 
sociation so formed sufficiently represents the 
employers in the industries included in the 
class, the Board may approve such rules, and 
when approved by the Board and by the 


Lieutenant-Governor in Council they shall 
be binding on all the employers in industries 
included in the class. 

(3) Where an association under the 
authority of its rules apnoints an inspector 
or an expert for the purpose of accident pre- 
vention, the Board may pay the whole or any 
part of the salary or remuneration of such in- 
spector or expert out of the accident fund or 
out of that part of it which is at the credit 
of any one or more of the classes as the Board 
may deem just. 

(4) The Board may in any case where it 
deems proper make a grant toward the ex- 
penses of any such association. 

(5) Any moneys paid by the Board under 
this Section shall be charged against the class 
represented by such association and levied 
as part of the assessment against such class. 

(6) The word “class” in this section shall 
include sub-class or such part of a class or 
such number of classes or parts of classes in 
Schedule 1 as may be approved by the Board. 

I have been told that when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario was being 
framed back in 1914, industry in the Province 
felt that some more intensive work was 
necessary and asked for the inclusion of a 
section similar to that quoted so that accident 
prevention work might be carried on and the 
cost distributed fairly over the beneficiaries, 
that is, the industries in the classes organized 
for accident prevention work. 


Speaking at one of the Safety Conventions 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociations, the Hon. Dr. H. J. Cody of Tor- 
onto said, “The work of this organization is 
a happy combination of voluntary effort and 
state endorsation. You are operating under 
the sanction of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, but the greater part of the work is done 
by individuals and groups of individuals. That 
is the soundest method of getting permanent 
and satisfactory results. Self-reliance and in- 
dividual initiative have always characterized 
the business men of our race. What we do 
look forward to as an ideal condition is a 
socialized individualism in which you have 
the fullest opportunity for the application 
of individual initiative and resource and, yet, 
behind it, a necessary amount of govern- 
mental regulation and, if necessary, control.” 
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The Compensation Act in Ontario is a 
monopolistic state fund and there are twenty- 
four separate classes of industry each paying 
its own cost of compensation. Under Section 
114, eighteen complete classes have set up 
accident prevention associations, while sep- 
arate groups in two other classes have done 
the same. These organizations are financed 
entirely by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board under this section and carry on their 
work with that authority plus certain other 
sections including one which authorizes the 
entry of all plants at reasonable hours for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not the 
plant is in a safe condition. 

Fifteen of the eighteen classes mentioned, 
together with the two groups from two other 
classes, have federated for purposes of 
economy and better general direction of 
effort in the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations. The organization is directed by 
an Executive Committee representative of the 
province geographically and of the classes of 
industry included in the membership. There 
has been complete co-operation with Mr. J. 
T. Burke, Chief Inspector of Factories, and 
his department in carrying out industrial work 
in the Province. ~ 

For the year ending December 31, 1929, 
the total expenditures by the Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Associations amounted to 
$97,941.81 and the expenditures paid by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for the three 
classes organized for accident prevention pur- 
poses, but, not included in our membership, 
totalled $40,233.33. As this sum is spread over 
a payroll of about $500,000,000, you will see 
that the expenditure is very reasonable. 

Methods of Work—The work of the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations is 
divided roughly into two parts. The first of 
these is covered by the field force. We have 
a staff of trained inspectors, who operate in 
about 8,000 plants included in our member- 
ship, under the general direction of the chief 
inspector. Their work includes the inspection 
of plants for physical hazards, the holding of 
plant meetings with or without motion 
pictures, the discussion of accidents and ac- 
cident prevention with the management etc., 
etc. These men are trained in their duties in 
a very careful manner and understand fully 
that they are at the service of industry. 

The other phase of the work of the organi- 
zation is the distribution of various forms of 
safety literature, including bulletins, pay en- 
velope inserts, the annual safety calendar, 
special cards, leaflets, ete. Once each year, a 
Safety Convention is held and at the 1930 
Convention we had a total attendance of 1,310 
delegates from 80 towns and cities, which is 
the largest yet registered. The Convention 
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usually lasts for two days and includes worth- 
while safety exhibits. Through the co-oper- 
ation of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
the organization is put in possession of a great 
deal of very valuable information. For ex- 
ample, we receive from the Board each week, 
brief reports on the accidents involving claims 
by injured workers. These give us details of 
most of the accidents involving a loss of seven 
days time or more and assist materially in 
the various phases of the organization’s work. 
In addition, we receive advice from the Board 
of all awards of $100 and more as made and 
once a year a report on the expenditures by the 
Board for accidents in the various plants, 
together with a statement of assessments 
made. This permits an effective check-up on 
plants with both accident frequency and 
money costs. 

Another phase of the organization’s work is 
covered by Section 83 (4-5) which reads as 
follows :— 

Where a greater number of accidents has 
happened in any industry than in the opinion 
of the Board ought to have happened if prop- 
er precautions had been taken for the pre- 
vention of accidents in it, or where in the 
opinion of the Board the ways, works, ma- 
chinery or appliances in any industry are de- 
fective, inadequate or insufficient the Board 
may so long as such condition in its opinion 
continues to exist add to the amount of any 
contribution to the accident fund for which 
an employer is liable in respect of such in- 
dustry such a percentage thereof as the Board 
may deem just and may assess and levy the 
same upon such employer, or the Board may 
exclude such industry from the Class in which 
it is included, and if it is so excluded the 
employer shall be individually liable to pay 
the compensation to which any of his work- 
men or their dependents may thereafter be- 
come entitled and such industry shall be in- 
cluded in Schedule 2. 

Any additional percentage levied and col- 
lected under the next preceding subsection 
shall be added to the accident fund or ap- 
plied in reduction of the assessment upon the 
other employers in the class or sub-class to 
which the employer from whom it is collected 
belongs as the Board may determine. 

Under this section, a certain number of 
firms have been penalized by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for failure to keep their 
plants in proper condition. This clause is 
used as a last resort, but is, on the other hand, 
fully effective. Earlier this month, there was 
a case of a plant paying a rate of 15 cents 
per hundred dollars of payroll which had 
failed to carry out reasonable recommend- 
ations and when the hearing was held, the 
Compensation Board raised the rate to $5 per 
hundred dollars of payroll. As I say, this 
is a clause that is not used unless drastic steps 
are necessary. ’ 
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It is to be assumed that we are, all of us, 
more or less biased in favour of our own 
effort and the manner in which are own par- 
ticular organization is functioning. Yet, I 
have talked to men in the United States, in 
England, in France and in Switzerland and 
have found all of them keenly interested in 
Section 114 of the Compensation Act of On- 
tario and almost unanimous in their belief 
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that the most effective form of accident pre- 
vention in industry is through some system 
such as we have in Ontario providing as Dr. 
Cody said, “a happy combination of voluntary 
effort and state endorsation.” We are get- 
ting definite results and I assure you that in- 
dustry takes a keen interest in the work of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associ- 
ations. 





Changes in German Health Insurance System 


The German health insurance system was 
amended recently as the more immediate re- 
sult of economic depression, although changes 
had been contemplated for some time. The 
chief reason for the changes, which became 
effective on July 28, was to relieve the tax- 
payers, employers and insured persons of part 
of the burdens involved in health msurance so 
as to meet the inevitable increase in unem- 
ployment insurance contributions resulting 
from the large number of unemployed. 

Social insurance legislation in Germany was 
reviewed in the Lasour Gazette, June, 1928, 
pages 594-596, and reference was also made in 
the issue of March, 1980, page 295, to a num- 
ber of important measures of social policy 
likely to be enacted in 1980. As above men- 
tioned, changes in the health insurance system 
had been under consideration for the past 
five years, but the onset of economic depres- 
sion hastened such action. The subject was 
due for discussion at the last session of the 
Reichstag, but dissolution took place before 
the report on the Committee of Social Policy 
was reached. The president of the Republic 
thereupon, under Article 48 of the Weimar 
Constitution, issued on July 26, 1980 a Decree 
to meet. urgent financial, economic and social 
exigencies. One section of this Decree deals 
with unemployment insurance, health insurance 
and war pensions. 

The provisions relating to health insurance 
make important changes in the system hitherto 
in force. In order to provide for an increase 
of contributions to unemployment insurance 
(necessitated by the increase in the cost of 
unemployment relief) the contributions to 
health insurance have been restricted and 
benefits somewhat reduced in consequence. 
The presidential decree consolidated and ex- 
tended the system of benefits in certain direc- 
tions, but, it was pointed out that the main 
object, which was the reduction of health in- 
surance costs, could not be achieved without 
considerable limitation of the obligation of 


the funds. One direct limitation takes the 
form of a fee of half a mark payable by the 
sick person for each certificate and each pre- 
scription made up for his use. An even more 
considerable indirect limitation will result from 
the important changes made in the relations 
between the funds and the doctors. The indi- 
vidual responsibility of the doctor towards 
the fund is reaffirmed and strengthened. The 
funds are given powers to prevent an excessive 
increase of the medical expenses to be met by 
them. : 

The class of persons subject to compulsory 
insurance is left unchanged. All workers, 
whatever their wages, are subject to com- 
pulsory insurance; salaried employees and 
professional workers are only subject to it if 
their pay does not exceed 3,600 marks a year. 
Two changes, however, are made in the class 
of persons subject to voluntary insurance. 
Persons who were formerly compulsorily or 
voluntarily insured lose the right to voluntary 
insurance as soon as their income exceeds 
8,400 marks a year. The surviving husband or 
wife of a person compulsorily or voluntarily 
insured who has died may continue the in- 
surance of the deceased person under the same 
conditions and in the same wage-group, pro- 
vided that the survivor is not already insured. 

The conditions for the grant of cash benefit 
are made stricter. In order to reduce the 
medical and pharmaceutical expenses met by 
the funds, the sick person will have to pay a 
special fee at the time of the first medical 
examination and for each prescription. 

Sickness benefit is still fixed at one-half 
of the basic wage. The funds have hitherto 
been entitled to raise the benefit by their 
rules up to three-quarters of the basic wage, 
and more than half the funds had made use 
of this power. In future sickness benefit may 
not exceed half the basic wage except for the 
purpose of providing for dependents or in 
eases of illness of long duration. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification of International Labour Con- 
ventions 


At August 31, 1930, the total number of 
ratifications of International Labour Conven- 
tions registered with the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations and officially notified 
to the International’ Labour Office was 404 
(including 9 conditional ratifications). 

At the same date the number of Con- 
ventions of which ratification had been 
authorized by the competent authority in 
the countries concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations was 29. 

During the month of August, 1930, Belgium 
ratified the Convention concerning the unem- 
ployment, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its First Session 
(Washington, 1919). 


International Conference on Silicosis 


T‘urther particulars have been received of 
the International Conference on _ Silicosis, 
which was held in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
during August under the auspices of the 
International Labour Office, with the assist- 
ance of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa. 
Reference to this conference was made in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, page 1040. 


Its purpose was to enable a body of 
specialists drawn from various countries to 
exchange experience and opinions with regard 
to the industrial scourge of silicosis, and at 
the same time to acquaint themselves at first 
hand with the remarkable work done by the 
Miners’ Phthisis Bureau of the Rand in 
fighting this disease. Experts from the follow- 
ing eight countries took part in the confer- 
ence: Australia. Canada, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, the Union of 
South Africa and the United States. The 
United States, though not a member of the 
International Labour Organization, was repre- 
sented by two delegates. 

The conference discussed the three ques- 
tions submitted for its consideration: (1) the 
medical aspect of silicosis: pathology and 
clinical phenomena of the disease; (2) pre- 
ventive measures; and (3) compensation. 
The proceedings were facilitated by the dis- 
tribution in advance of papers prepared by 
individual delegates on various aspects of the 
problem with which they were specially con- 
versant. 

As a result of the discussions, which closed 
on August 27, the conference was able to 


reach agreement on a number of recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations relate to the 
general principles to be followed for preven- 
tion, compensation and after-care, the desir- 
ability of uniformity in terminology and radio- 
graphic technique as a means of facilitating 
international comparisons, the urgent necessity 
for further scientific research into such mat- 
ters as methods of dust determination; the 
prevention and control of dust; the action, 
pathology and diagnosis of silicosis and other 
dust diseases; and the collection of fuller in- 
formation as to the incidence and develop- 
ment of silicosis and the investigation of 
rehabilitation schemes. 


This conference is stated to have afforded 
a valuable experience on methods of collabora- 
tion between the International Labour Office 
and the scientific world, and has shown that 
collaboration on an international basis may 
contribute substantially to checking the rav- 
ages of a deadly and costly occupational 
disease. 


Publications of the Office 


A further series of brochures of “Occupa- 
tion and Health,” the Encyclopaedia of 
Hygiene, Pathology and Social Welfare which 
is in course of publication by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, has just appeared. It 
comprises monographs on: Medical and Allied 
Professions (Occupational Pathology of); 
Men of Letters, Speakers, etc.; Occupational 
Diseases: Digestive System and General 
Metabolism; Statistics, and Nervous System ; 
Pearls (Artificial) ; and Personal Hygiene. 





The Minimum Wage Board of Nova 
Scotia have issued the first order since thei 
appointment early this year (LaBour GAZETTE, 
March, page 255). The new order governs 
the wages and other conditions of female 
employees in laundries and dry cleaning and 
dyeing establishments in Cape Breton. Mini- 
mum rates of wages for a week’s work of 44 
to 50 hours are fixed at eleven dollars for 
experienced workers. For inexperienced adults 
over 18 years of age the minimum scale starts 
at nine dollars per week, and for young girls 
under 18 at seven dollars, increasing after 
each period of six months until the worker 
becomes experienced. Note was made in the 
Lasour Gazette, July, 1980, (page 736) of the 
regulations recently made by the Board. The 
new order will be published in full in a future 
issue. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


HE International Association of Public 
Employment Services of the United 
States and Canada held its eighteenth annual 
convention at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
from September 9 to 12, 1930. Fifteen States 
of the United States, four provinces of Can- 
ada, and the Canadian Federal Department 
of Labour were represented. The Ontario 
delegation included all local superintendents 
of the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada in that province. At the opening of 
the first session an invocation was offered by 
Rev. Salem Bland, D.D. of Toronto, and 
addresses of welcome were delivered by Mr. 
J. H. H. Ballantyne, Ontario Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, in the unavoidable absence of 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario, by Con- 
troller William D. Robbins, representing the 
Mayor of Toronto, and by the president of 
the Association, Mr. H. C. Hudson, Ontario 
general superintendent, Employment Service 
of Canada, Toronto. 


The agenda consisted of subjects covering 
a wide field of employment service activity, 
and valuable supplements to the various 
papers read were made in discussions that 
followed. The following is a list of the sub- 
jects dealt with during the sessions, and of 
persons contributing the papers thereon :— 

“The field of employment,” by Mr. Barney 
Cohen, Director, State Department of Labour, 
Springfield, Ill. 

“Are the State Employment Services 
making progress?” by Mr. Roswell F. Phelps, 
assistant federal director, U.S. Employment 
Service, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. H. H. Ward, the federal Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour of Canada, was listed to ex- 
plain “How the Federal-Provincial Public 
employment system functions in Canada.” 
Mr. Ward, however, was unable to attend 
owing to Parliament being in special session, 
and the subject was dealt with by Mr. R. A. 
Rigg, director of the Employment Service of 
Canada, Ottawa, and past president of the 
Association. 

“Development of a federal Public Employ- 
ment system in the United States,’ by Mr. 
Fred C. Croxton, special assistant, Depart- 


ment of Industrial Relations, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
“Expansion oof Public Employment 


activities during emergencies or depressions.” 
Miss Frances Perkins, industrial commissioner 
of the State of New York, prepared a paper 
on this subject but was unable to attend. The 
paper was read by Mr. Fritz Kauffman, chief 
of the Bureau of Employment, New York 
State Department of Labour. 


“The Cincinnati plan for unemployment 
relief,’ by Mr. Fred K. Hoehler, Director, 
Department of Public Welfare, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“The attitude of the local superintendent,” 
by Mr. Walter A. Selkirk, local office superin- 
tendent, Employment Service of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

“New publicity methods for the Public 
Employment Service,” by Mr. S. 8. Riddle, 
Director of the Bureau of Employment, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

“How the Public Employment Office can 
best serve the employer,” by Mr. J. G. Clark, 
store superintendent, Robert Simpson Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto. 


“Some aspects of vocational education in 
relation to employment,” by Dr. G. E. 
Reaman, superintendent of the ‘Training 
School for Boys, Bowmanville, Ont. 


“Placement of handicapped workers,” by 
Mr. John Aubel Kratz, chief of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D.C. 


“Employment problems of the South and 
Southwest,” by Mr. W. A. Rooksbery, Federal 
Director, U.S. Employment Service, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


“Unemployment insurance,” by Mr. H. A. 
Desjardins, local office superintendent, Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, North Bay, Ont. 


One of the most important subjects before 
the conference, and the one which perhaps 
stimulated the ‘keenest interest, was that 
which was involved in the two items on the 
agenda associated with the names of Mr. H. 
H. Ward,‘ Canadian Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. Fred C. Croxton of the 
Department of Industrial Relations, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, namely “How the Federal-Pro- 
vincial Public Employment System functions 
in Canada” and “The development of a 
Federal Public Employment system in the 
United States.” Considerable attention was 
given by both Houses of the Congress of the 
United States during the last session to a bill 
introduced by Senator Wagner of New York, 
the aim of which was to secure for the United 
States a co-ordinated national system of 
public employment offices very similar to the 
system which, during the past eleven years, 
has existed in Canada under the terms of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 1918. 
(Larour Gazerte, March, 1930, page 258; 
June, 1930, page 670). Senator Wagner’s bill 
succeeded in passing the Senate, but did not 
meet with the same favourable consideration 
in the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. Croxton’s paper outlined the plan for 
the establishment of a co-ordinated govern- 
mental .employment office system in the 
United States, and in relation to this matter 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the delegates :— 


“Whereas stabilizing employment is one of 
the most important problems confronting the 
world to-day, and whereas it is necessary to 
provide proper methods for handling this 
problem: Therefore be it resolved that the 
delegates to the Eighteenth Convention of the 
International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services at Toronto, Ontario, approve 
the plan covered in the paper of Fred C. 
Croxton, Special Assistant, Dept. of In- 
dustrial Relations of Ohio, and be it further 
resolved that the Secretary be instructed to 
send copies of this paper to the Speaker of 
the House and President of the Senate of 
the United States and Chairman of the pro- 
per committees in both Houses of the United 
States Congress, so that the State Service will 
be supplemented in working out this problem, 
copies of resolutions and Mr. Croxton’s paper 
likewise to be sent to Senator Wagner of 
New York.” 


Among other resolutions adopted by the 
Conference were the following :— 


(1) Whereas, various solutions are being 
proposed for unemployment, such as shorter 
hours, unemployment insurance, and certain 
forms of stabilization of employment, and 
whereas, the members of this organization are 
not agreed as to the merits of such alleged 
solutions: Be it resolved, that a committee 
of five be appointed by the President to in- 
vestigate the general problems of unemploy- 
ment and to report annually thereon to this 
Association. 


(2) Whereas, unemployment problems are 
to-day attracting the attention of some of the 
best minds of every civilized country in the 
world, and whereas, better public employ- 
ment exchanges are one means of decreasing 
unemployment and hence the programs of an 
Association such as ours should attract all 
those interested in unemployment problems: 
Be it resolved, that the membership of the 
Association be made to realize the need for a 
wider exchange of ideas and information 
which come from their attendance at our 
Annual Meetings; and be it further resolved, 
that a program committee be appointed to 
advise with the executive committee with re- 
spect to seeing that the speakers who accept 
the responsibilities of addressing the Con- 
vention realize their obligation to attend, 
and that the committee endeavour to build 
up a program which will attract to our yearly 
meetings a group commensurate in size with 
the importance of the work of the Association. 


(3) Resolved, that this Association request 
the Post Office Departments of the United 
States and Canada to place a die with the 
following inscription in stamp cancellation 
machines:—‘“ PROVIDE WORK FOR THE JOBLESS.” 


(4) Whereas, there has never been an 
authentic history of this Association: Be it 
resolved, that a special committee be ap- 
pointed at this convention to compile a com- 
plete history of this Association and report 
to the Nineteenth Annual Convention. 

(5) Resolved that, a copy of all resolutions 
adopted by this Convention be sent to the 
Governors of all States in the United States, 
to all Ministers of Labour of the provinces of 
Canada, and to the Departments of Labour 
of the United States and Canada. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

President—Mr. H. C. Hudson, general 
superintendent, Employment Service of Can- 
ada, Toronto, Ontario. 

Secretary-treasurer—Mr. B. C._ Seiple, 
superintendent, State-City Employment Ser- 
vice, 108 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Past president—Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director, 
Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

First vice-president—Mr. John S. B. Davie, 
commissioner, Bureau of Labour, Concord, 
N.H. 

Second vice-president—Mr. Francis I. Jones, 
director general, U.S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Third vice-president—Mr. Emmanuel Kove- 
leski, examiner, U.S. Employment Service, 
Rochester, New York. 

Executive committee:—Mrs. M. L. West, 
assistant Federal director, U.S. Employment 
Service, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. J. A. Bow- 
man, provincial general superintendent, Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. Winnipeg, 
Man.; Mr. Harry Lippart, superintendent, 
Milwaukee Employment Office, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Mr. S. S. Riddle, director, Bureau 
of Employment, Harrisburg, Pa.; and Mr. 
George F. Miles, chief. of Labour Statistics, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

It was decided to hold the 1931 convention 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The executive committee of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, at the request of 
the Mines Department, recently appointed a 
committee to investigate the possibility of 
applying part of the Miners’ Welfare Fund to 
help finance a scheme of pensions for miners 
at 60 years of age. The diversion of the 
whole of the Welfare Fund to a pensions 
fund is not contemplated, but one idea is 
that at least 75 per cent of its income of 
about £1,000,000 a year might be better em- 
ployed, in the circumstances of the day, in 
making provision for the older men who, in 
times of depression, find it most difficult to 
retain their employment. Some account of 
the Miners’ Welfare Fund was given in the 
Lasour GazEerte, December, 1924, page 1035 
and in previous issues. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1930 


“pBe following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1, was 7,334, their em- 
ployees numbering 1,023,633 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


(1) Employment Situation at the 


August, was 1,630, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 196,048 persons. It should be un- 
derstood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of September, 1930, 


as Reported by Employers 


As is often the case in the early autumn, 
there was a slackening of industrial activity at 
the beginning of September, but the declines 
in employment this year were greater than 
those recorded in any other September on 
record except 1924, when a similiar proportion 
of the staffs was involved. The number on 
payroll, however, continued larger than in 
the late summer of any other year for which 
data are available, except 1929 and 1928. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics received data 
from 7,334 firms with a combined working 
force of 1,023,633 persons on September 1, as 
against 1,042,441 in the preceding month. The 
index number (based upon the average for 
the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 116-6, 
compared with 118-8 on August, 1930, and 
with 126-8, 119-1, 111-0, 106-2, 97:8, 94-2, 
101:2, 94-8 and 89-8 on September 1, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. 

Mining, transportation, trade and _ ser- 
vices showed heightened activity, while there 
were losses in construction, manufacturing 
and logging. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All except the Prairie Provinces reported 
contractions, that in the Maritimes being 
most pronounced. 


Maritime Provinces—There was an import- 
ant decline in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, involving a much larger number 
of workers than that registered on September 
1, of other years of the record. Most of the 
loss took place in construction, owing to cur- 


tailment of road work, but manufacturing and 
transportation also released employees, while 
mining ‘and communications were busier. 
Statistics were received from 552 firms, whose 
staffs aggregated 82, 945 workers, compared 
with 95,244 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex was lower than on the same date in 1929, 
though it was higher than on September 1, of 
the years, 1921-28. 


Quebec—Contractions were noted in manu- 
facturing, logging, communications and con- 
struction, while transportation was_ brisker. 
Within the manufacturing group, the largest 
decreases were in iron and steel, rubber, pulp 
and paper, lumber and non-ferrous metals, 
but improvement was noted in the textile and 
vegetable food industries. The working force 
of the 1,696 co-operating employers stood at 
288,874 persons, as against 291,384 on August 
1. Decreases were also registered at the be- 
ginning of September, 1929, but the index 
then was several points higher. 


Ontario—In this province, 3,234 firms re- 
ported that they had reduced their staffs by 
7,259 employees to 407,462. Manufacturing as 
a whole employed fewer operatives, largely 
on account of losses in iron and steel, lumber, 
and pulp and paper factories, and construction, 
logging, transportation, trade and communi- 
cations also released employees. On the other 
hand, canneries recorded considerable seasonal 
activity, and electrical apparatus and non-fer- 
rous metals also showed improvement. The 
situation was not so favourable as in the 
early autumn of 1929 and 1928, but with these 
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exceptions it was better than on September 
1, of any other year since the record was 
commenced. 


Prairie Provinces—For the fifth consecutive 
month, there was an increase in employment 
in the Prairie Provinces, where the index was 
higher than on the same date in any other 
year except 1929. Returns were tabulated 
from 1,097 employers of 154,289 workers, as 
compared with 150,007 at the beginning of 
August. Mining, transportation, construction 
and trade afforded heightened employment, 
but manufacturing was slacker, notably in the 
iron and steel and lumber divisions. 
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Employment by Cities 

Employment advanced in Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, while in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa 
and Hamilton, curtailment was registered. 
There was no general change in Quebec. 

M ontreal—Employment in Montreal 
showed a further falling-off on September 1, 
1,646 workers having been released from the 
pay-lists of the 922 co-operating firms, who 
employed 140,856. Manufacturing (except of 
clothing, leather, and food products) reported 
general contractions, but transportation and 
construction showed improvement. The in- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia —Employment as reported 
by employers in British Columbia showed its 
first decrease since the winter; this took place 
chiefly in construction, but logging was also 
slacker, while manufacturing, transportation 
and trade showed improvement. The working 
force of the 754 firms furnishing data declined 
from 91,085 persons on August 1, to 90,063 
at the beginning of September. The con- 
traction involved a rather larger number of 
workers than that indicated on September 1, 
1929, when employment was in_ greater 
volume. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


dex was higher than on the same date in 
other years on record, except 1929 and 1928. 


Quebec—Very little change was indicated, 
according to 126 employers of 14,201 persons. 
Gains in manufacturing were largely offset by 
losses in construction. Employment as re- 
ported by employers continued at a high level 
as compared with previous years of the 
record. é' 


Toronto—Manufacturing, construction and 
trade afforded less employment, while only 
slight changes were noted in other industries. 
Statements were received from 985 firms with 
122,123 workers, or 933 less than on August 1 
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Considerable increases had been indicated on 
the same date a year ago, when employment 
was above its present level. 


Ottawa.—There was a large decline, chiefly 
in manufacturing and construction. The 149 
firms furnishing returns reported 13,554 em- 
ployees, compared with 14,234 in the pre- 
ceding month. On September 1, 1929, a re- 
duction involving a smaller number of workers 
had been noted, and the index then was rather 
higher. 
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Hamilton—Manufacturing (particularly of 
iron and steel and textile products) and con- 
struction reported contractions, while other 
industries showed little general change; 216 
employers recorded 31,653 persons on their 
payroll, as against 33,805 on August 1. HEm- 
ployment was in much smaller volume than 
at the beginning of September a year ago, 
when curtailment had also been indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
A slight advance was registered, the 135 co- 


Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 





Maritime : Prairie British 
Nias Canada Peactnese Quebec Ontario PraswnccsuloCcinnibia 
89-8 104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
94-8 101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
101-2 113-8 95-4 104:5 100-4 94-6 
94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
95-9 101-8. 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
96°6 98-3 95°3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97°5 97°4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-4 97-4 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
107-2 103-5 107°5 108-1 106°5 105-5 
109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
110-5 113-2 109:8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93°5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116:6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96°4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112°3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136:7 118-2 
127-8 127°5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120°5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
111-2 113-6 107°4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
a 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as 
at'Septsd, L9Z0R fap) ee ea? Mie Vana 100-0 8-1 28-2 39-8 15-1 8-8 
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operating firms reporting 14,974 workers, as 
against 14,882 in the preceding month. Auto- 
mobile plants afforded increased employment, 
but construction was not so active. A some- 
what larger gain had been indicated on the 
same date of last year, when the index num- 
ber was considerably higher. 


Winnipeg—Employment showed a further 
slight increase, but the situation was not so 
favourable as on September 1, 1929. Manu- 
facturing recorded a reduction, but improve- 
ment. was noted in construction. An aggre- 


gate working force of 33,241 persons was re- 
ported by the 346 employers whose returns 
were received, and who had 33,152 employees 
in the preceding month. 

Vancouver—There was a further gain in 
activity, according to the statements received 
from 285 firms employing 30,587 workers, as 
against 30,120 on August 1. Manufacturing 
and retail trade reported increases in person- 
nel, while shipping was slacker and only com- 
paratively small changes took place in other 
groups. Employment was in very slightly less 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 





1926=100) 
De hen A niece Relais ideniatitieinanens Petiaekdes Lo. 2. vet ont TS Gnesi eles eee ee eee eT SEE 
— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa, Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

OL <7) {oe FSG USER ELLAND a.) LRivi co atlielsdttiorn oie ¢ sliding 101-2 88-5 
94-8 )0.\, eer teeetce 3 99-0 114-5 OF hc ias in ence 92-0 90-3 
94-1 97-5 94-2 107-1 BBG alin cose enna eee 88-4 90-0 
98-5 98-5 97-8 104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
106-0 104-6 102-0 105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
93-7 102-0 99:7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
95-8 99-9 99°6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-0 102-6 102:5 98-1 101-4 77:1 98-6 99-4 
101-9 105-3 105-3 108:5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98:5 101-3 103-7 
106:3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82°7 104-4 106-1 
106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85:8 106-0 104°6 
107:8 119-9 109-3 117:7 103-3 86°2 109-9 102-8 
108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83:0 108-7 103-0 
109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-7 119-9 110°5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98°7 
98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88:8 102-1 95-7 
101-0 106-3 106°4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103°9 100-5 
105-9 112-8 110-2 120:8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
110-4 - 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 | 111:8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
115-7 132-7 114:3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174:8 115-8 110-6 
115-1 126°6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
104-6 114-7 115-5 107:8 116-7 187-5 109-9 102-9 
106-9 114:3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130°6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130°5 188-4 115-1 111-7 
121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
109-5 112-5 116:4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
109-2 111-7 116°5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
110-8 115-3 117°8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110°7 114-0 
13-8 1-4 11-9 1-3 3-1 1-5 3-2 3-0 
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volume than on the same date a year ago, 
when small additions to staffs had been noted. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
TL. 


Manufacturing 


Iron and steel, lumber, pulp and paper, rub- 
ber, mineral and edible animal product 
factories showed curtailment, in some cases 
of a seasonal character, while the vegetable 
food, textile, electrical apparatus, fur and non- 


Notre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table III shows the 


ferrous metal divisions recorded improve- 
ment. Statements were received from 4,413 
manufacturers employing 522,151 operatives, 
as compared with 531,560 at the beginning of 
August. Employment on September 1, 1929, 
had also declined, but the index then was 
many points higher than on the date under 
review. 


Animal Products—Edible—Declines were 
shown in dairies, while other divisions reported 


proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 














a All in- Manu- : Slay Commun-| Trans- Con- . 
dustries | facturing Logging | Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
1921 
Sept. os 89-8 85-8 75-6 100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
Sete Mei nan be cir eet 94-8 93-6 65-9 101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
19 
ISCb uk WHN Tay tye eis ee o 2 he Be 101-2 100-7 78°4 108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
1924 . 
Sent, Mlk eet ees, RED 94-2 91-5 79-0 103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 
1925 
‘S\c) 01 iid Caan CAS eRe Se 97-8 96-8 69-5 98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
1926 
ep ual kes Se ea ee 106-2 104-8 66-8 101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
1927 
MATIC Abo ode BY Ve eh 95-9 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
eed a batt eee es 96-6 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67:6 95-9 102-2 
1 EY ehieh 4] Ma Ge 97-5 99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
WhO) Odd Gea Oe, A ee 97-4 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72:5 99-0 102-3 
IVE yOu ht, Pe) eRe 101-8 103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
SROs Ne tine, PhD MM). oe Bo 107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
FULLY HON i ARR AER vo Bee 109-7 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
EN Bd lai aes GAR Sb Re AF 110-5 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107°3 
She) (1 8-toal eee Gira eA aS Ad 111-0 106-8 78:7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
LOGE te Te ORR: fe bee 110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
IN Given 7, tO, Si rl ) ay 108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
Dec ene ee. As ah ames Ae 108-1 104:3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107°1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
19 
ih: ean CARERS Se 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
N OTS) ty) UR a ek de pedi 102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75:8 105-8 110-0 
Migr eel. Lee eR) Se 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
7X6) 8 Ud GOIN aap Wik lbs aaegae 102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78:6 108-4 111-1 
ED fipsd aegis Ge tA od gether 5 106-8 109-0 78°5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
A [YUCKY tea) Deen ORL er ML 113-8 | 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
Ly, Vara rE oe ne tah 117-7 113+1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
BATES UAT eT. eee." ee ek 119-3 115-2 68:6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116°3 
ap ey Be TUR OE SETS ES 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
IIE telat WR GA le, | Me Se 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
INGV Rte, Wht: ae Dee a Ee 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
TCG eed solu SD ere hee ae 2 116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
1929 
A BBS en iene fo SA Ae OP 5 109-1 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
CR oe PE Dy a ok, AE 110°5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
RUE eee tek Oe ee ee ee 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
ABCs ta eee eee lee 110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
Lac /PAvell | epen mn WD Xo oll OREN 116-2 119-8 75°8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
PREG DEE. 2:5 eer ee eae 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
CATIA b MAAR Sa Senta gl 124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
ANIC aD Meee een sd eee 127-8 121-6 74:0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
22) | dees. COMPRES OA el ai 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
Orel ceebe eta ae Ce 6 ARE |) 125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
bat ge REED SO at aeaaced 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130:7 
Dae at is me aaa 119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
1930 
pL Rs Nal Sinem Ria at: 111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
11K) oko WM Mn MOP Nima aay oP 111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
Eo ip aa ly dy) bea ie 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
PA Deanne es, Stee ic esate 107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
SVB ee, a festecame nie ase he 111-4 112-4 63°5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
42 de A od RD 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
AUIS + ER aie OR cot ee 118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
AUG Poon ee eee eee 118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
SED bale sascha mt coke 116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Septal; (980s. ee 100-0 51-0 1-4 5-1 3-1 12-4 16-0 2-4 8-6 





Ocroser, 1930 


only slight changes. There were losses in 
all provinces except British Columbia. The 
payrolls of the 204 co-operating factories 
aggregated 20,618 employees, as compared 
with 21,061 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment on September 1, 1929, had also de- 
creased, but the index number then was 
practically the same as on the date under 
review. 
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Leather and Products—A slight gain was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in footwear 
plants, but this was not so large as that 
noted at the beginning of September of last 
year, when the level of employment was 
higher. Statements were received from 184 
manufacturers having 15,494 persons in their 
employ, as against 15,404 on August 1. Quebec 
firms reported most of the increase. 


Taste IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 









Industries 1Relative| Sept. 1 
weight 1930 
WWOTUTOCUITING --). vcasene ces ec tesiie eames 51-0 108-2 
Animal products—edible............ 2-0 120-9 
BANC DLOGUCES. bon ad ais - serenity ela 2 98-7 
Leather and products............... 1:5 86-6 
Lumber and products............... 5-0 98-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 3-1 95-7 
PRINEMIGUEOR cS te cs cicie sla crec ce cere Tene 8 100-8 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 106-9 
Musical instruments..............6-- 2 66-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:7 134-3 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 109-2 
Poly and paper: 2.2200 Wie. ele dates 3-1 105-7 
Paper producta xs. ikl. ii-wss eae 8 108-3 
Printing and publishing............ 2°5 114-3 
Rup ber proaductsr sta. see ewok ee sree 1-4 110-5 
Pextile productss. ¢ gy. - elo eee 7-5 96-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-6 92-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:6 103-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-5 101-0 
Other textile products............. 8 87-7 
Plant products (n-e.8.)........----0+: 1-6 125-2 
Mobaceows citer eiee seed die ee 9 108-9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... -7 150-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 123-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... 7 116-3 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-4 133-4 
Bilectricicurrents), scons venis aaciets 1-6 134-0 
PMlectrical apparatus. :..0..... 666.666 1:6 157-9 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-5 99-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 102-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 113-4 
Agricultural implements........... “4 47-9 
Wands vemicless:. |: yishaiewwuerraowenins 5-7 97-9 
Automobiles and parts........... 1-4 99-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 101-4 
Heating appliances................ “4 111-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 9 149-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
AMICUS Sota ho ra's eb cine ees +5 96-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 98-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 130-7 
Mineral products. .cac «se ceriye aeons 1:3 140-2 
Miscellancousist)\....\56. . ssh ole eeiens “4 110-4 
TGOG UG wens ok lees ois Siete 5 thse 2 ARO 1-4 54-3 
Mara gees ace a otess od oaraereiss. stele 5-1 116-6 
CORE Ras. ic detec coe sndchaenteceiarde Memes 2-6 101-6 
INPSEATLICNOLGS Joos aides si oe > ce eaeeeies 1-6 141-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). +9 134-0 
COMMUNIC OLIONS. ceswwickais skys 6 out ek mere 3-1 120-9 
Melegrapha ys 2... .2cee’s sataes wicionteels 7 130-4 
MRelep Ones As. kiciecid Selsts oie .oi2et tote wlavetsee 2-4 118-6 
DTENSDORtauion sacs. «cia tee « ayy seep 12-4 © 110-2 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-5 128-7 
Steam railways.icl cits Sie). ae 8-1 105-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1:8 112-2 
Construction and Maintenance........... 16-0 169-2 
Buildings y. « Wsaeee te eee sere eae 6-0 155-4 
AT CWA Vis .ss ele sce ante ene ic ete c eaters 5-3 299-9 
RAIL WAY « . » clord clea eters pict fot finorona hee 4-7 122-3 
SePDiCeSs kk ok ol Poeeh «ERR ee eee 2-4 143-4 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-4 154-1 
Professional: .:.¢ coh cr fies rapid oat +2 124-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 8 131-6 
PACE Grae ulhs ac One rateka ee eRe te Fee 8-6 127-3 
Retail’ fF csaqas rotting hd... Sarees ae 6-1 129-9 
Wholesale ssc: ciceess settee sehen s 2-5 121-3 
All industhies. cco ORR eee 100-0 116-6 


Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
110-2 119-8 115-9 106-8 104-8 96-8 
123-6 121-0 125-9 117-6 111-6 107-3 

89-3 104-3 99-3 99-9 100-8 98-6 
85-9 96-4 97-4 103-9 100-1 92-2 
105-3 120-7 120-5 114-4 118-9 114-5 
104-5 122-0 121-8 119-6 128-9 124-4 
102-3 121-7 116-5 105°8 98-4 91-6 
110-2 115-6 117-9 102-7 102-6 98-7 
66-6 99-4 104-2 97-2 105-0 86-9 
121-3 123-4 112-9 109-4 108-9 106-0 
113-0 113-1 108-8 108:8 105-0 94-9 
111-1 110-9 115-8 112-3 109-8 93-2 
107-0 115-3 121-0 107°6 100-4 96-5 
117-6 115-3 109-4 104-5 99-7 96-9 
114-4 140-6 137-4 115-7 99-5 102-9 
96-4 104-8 104-0 104-4 99-6 94-7 
93-9 100-6 111-9 111-0 98-9 94-2 
103-1 113-1 103-6 97-7 100-5 90-3 
98-1 105-7 101-8 98-9 100-3 98-0 
88-8 100-9 107-0 109-6 98-6 94-9 
126-1 120-0 121-5 111-3 104-1 105-8 
115-9 VOB Se bos: order «acs [espouses aur Koes RR Onl 
142-2 NAG ee OS TIRNTe aoe: oo he] Dee teeheee ce tanec ete 
115-1 160-8 138-8 104-1 84-0 73-5 
115-8 120-6 109-9 104-4 100-2 94-9 
134°-3 139-9 124-6 109-5 111-8 91-9 
134-3 136-8 129°3 117-2 106-3 109-8 
155-5 154-7 123-1 107-8 101-3 88-1 
104-8 122-3 117-6 100-1 102-1 88-0 
110-4 133-3 122-7 106°9 102-3 81-9 
118-8 131-9 128-8 112-2 100-8 94-6 
63-4 108-3 97-4 94-3 97-1 69-7 
100-9 114-6 117-9 94-6 102-8 90-0 
100-8 129-1 171-0 89-7 106-0 86-0 
116-4 142-1 107-1 92-0 $8-1 96-6 
116-6 130-8 121-4 105-4 103-0 96-1 
152-8 181°3 145-6 116-6 101-2 79°9 
101-0 128-3 121-7 96-3 97-5 87-9 
105-4 114-2 114-4 105-5 103-3 90-0 
130-1 133-6 124-1 111-5 105-7 86-1 
145-3 148-8 135-0 106-9 103-2 105-9 
109-2 118-4 108-6 101-2 96-8 93-4 
61-5 83-6 75-0 78-7 66-8 69-5 
115-5 123-8 115-7 109-9 101-7 98-0 
98-9 105-9 102-9 104-4 98-9 89-6 
142-5 147-2 131-4 118-5 104-5 106-0 
134-9 153-2 138-5 117-8 109-2 105-1 
121-0 128-8 114-8 107-2 103-2 98-6 
129-0 140-3 125-1 113-0 108-0 101-7 
119-1 125-7 112-1 105-7 101-9 97-8 
108-9 117-2 111-5 105-9 104-7 100-4 
125-8 134-3 117-7 108-6 104-4 101-5 
104-0 112-2 110-8 104-6 103-4 99-4 
111-8 121-2 107-0 108-6 112-7 104-4 
179-8 181-3 158-7 150-4 133-5 107-7 
154-9 174-8 137-7 134-7 124-8 92-1 
362-9 293-5 243-7 238-8 188-1 164-1 
120-0 137-7 145-6 129-1 121-2 102-4 
142-4 146-6 132-5 120-0 110-4 105-2 
152-0 158-3 137-5 126-0 116-9 115-7 
124-2 124-5 121-9 100-7 101-0 94-1 
132-6 133-2 128°3 116-4 103-6 91-8 
126+4 127-8 116-0 108-4 98-1 94-8 
129-1 130-1 118-3 108-1 96-1 93-2 
120-3 122-7 111-0 109-2 102-2 98-0 
118-8 126-8 119-1 111-0 106-2 97-8 


1The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Lumber and Products—Further seasonal re- 
ductions were made in sawmills, and container, 
furniture and vehicle factories also released 
help. The decrease, (in which all provinces 
shared although the largest losses were in 
Ontario), was greater than that noted on 
September 1, 1929, when the index was very 
much higher. A combined working force of 
50,884 persons was registered by the 741 estab- 
lishments from which returns were received, 
and which employed 54,189 in their last re- 
port. 

Plant Products—Edible—Biscuit, confec- 
tionery, chocolate, cocoa, fruit and vegetable 
factories reported heightened activity; the 
improvement was on a much larger scale than 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was lower. Data were compiled from 387 
firms in the vegetable food group, whose pay- 
rolls rose from 34,246 on August 1, to 37,919 at 
the beginning of September. All provinces 
reported advances, that in Ontario being most 
pronounced. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed a reduction, mainly in pulp 
and paper mills and printing shops; the ten- 
dency was also downward on September 1 
last year, when the index was a few points 
higher than on the date under review. The 
forces of the 549 co-operating establishments 
included 65,516 persons, as compared with 
67,720 in the preceding month. There were 
declines in all provinces. 


Rubber Products—Contractions were in- 
dicated in rubber factories, 39 of which em- 
ployed 14,094 workers, or 525 less than in their 
last report. Practically all the loss took place 
in Quebec and Ontario. A similar decrease 
had been registered on September 1, 1929, 
when the index was much higher than on the 
date under review. 


Textile Products—Increases were noted in 
textile factories, 676 of which had 77,220 em- 
ployees, as against 76,683 on August 1. Most 
of the advance took place in Quebec. Gar- 
ment and personal furnishing, headwear and 
silk factories registered the bulk of the gain, 
while cotton mills were slacker. Employment 
on the same date last year was in greater 
volume. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—A 
small loss was noted in this industry on Sep- 
tember 1, when 55 persons were released from 
the payrolls of the 148 co-operating factories, 
which employed 16,017 operatives. Large de- 
clines were reported in tobacco factories, but 
breweries were decidedly busier. The level of 
employment was higher than at the beginning 
of September, 1929, when. a pronounced de- 
crease had been indicated. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed a slight falling-off, according 
to statistics from 122 employers of 7,600 per- 
sons, compared with 7,644 on August 1. The 
situation was not so favourable as on the 
same date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Brick 
works released some employees, while the 
other divisions of this group showed improve- 
ment. Statements were received from 165 
plants, having 13,955 workers, as against 13,- 
972 in the preceding month. A larger re- 
duction had been noted on the same date last 
year, but the index then was a few points 
higher. 


Electric Current—Very little change was 
shown in electric current plants, 91 of which 
employed 16,177 persons, compared with 16,- 
181 in their last report. Losses in Quebec 
were offset by gains in the remaining prov- 
inces. The index was slightly lower than on 
September 1, 1929. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, when 290 workers were added to the 
forces of the 58 co-operating establishments, 
which had 16,625 employees. This gain 
occurred mainly in Ontario; it was not so 
large as that noted on the corresponding date 
in 1929, when the index was rather lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Agricultural im- 
plements,. railway cars, shipbuilding, rolling 
mills, sheet metal works, machinery and some 
other branches of the iron.and steel group 
recorded contractions in employment; there 
was a reduction of 7,233 in the forces of the 
696 co-operating iron and steel manufacturers, 
who employed 127,966 persons. Activity de- 
creased in all provinces, but chiefly in On- 
tario. The trend on September 1, 1929, was 
also unfavourable, but the index number 
then was much higher than on the date under 
review. 


Non-Ferrous. Metal Products—The precious 
metal division reported lowered employment, 
while smelting and refining showed consider- 
able improvement; 110 manufacturers em- 
ployed 19,962 operatives, as against 19,856 on 
August 1. Although curtailment had been in- 
dicated on the same date last year, employ- 
ment then was in rather greater volume. 


Mineral Products—Employment in this 
group showed a further decrease, according to 
statements from 84 establishments with 13,514 
persons on their payrolls, as aganist 13,984 at 
the beginning of August. Quebec and Ontario 
reported most of the contraction. The index 
was lower than on September 1, 1929, when 
a slight improvement had been indicated. 
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Logging 


For the first time on record, employment in 
logging camps failed to show a seasonal in- 
crease at the beginning of September, but 
many of the 209 co-operating firms reported 
that they would shortly commence operations. 
Their payrolls aggregated 14,463 workers, com- 
pared with 16,291 in the preceding month. 
The number employed in the bush was 
smaller than on September 1, 1929. 

Mining 

Coal—Data were received from 82 oper- 
ators, who had 26,930 men on their payrolls, 
as compared with 26,204 at the beginning of 
August. Both Eastern and Western coal-fields 
shared in the expansion, which involved a 
considerably larger number of workers than 
that registered on the same date a year ago. 


The index number then, however, was rather 
higher. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic 
ore mines showed a slight falling-off, accord- 
ing to returns from 66 firms whose forces de- 
clined from 16,535 persons on August 1, to 
16,437 at the beginning of September. A gain 
had been shown on September 1, 1929, when 
the index number was some six points higher. 


Communications 


Shght reductions were noted in the com- 
munication division, in which the companies 
reporting employed 31,424 workers, as against 
31,472 in their last report. Employment con- 
tinued in smaller volume than on the same 
date in 1929, when improvement had been 
indicated. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage.— 
Considerable expansion was shown in local 
transportation on the date under review, when 
555 employees were added to the forces of 
the 146 firms furnishing data, who had 26,010 
in their employ.. A large proportion of this 
advance was in the Prairie Provinces. The 
index number was several points lower than 
at the beginning of September, 1929, when 
a greater gain was indicated. 


Steam Railways—There was an increase in 
the number employed in steam railway oper- 
ation on September 1, according to the 104 
companies and branches from which returns 
were received, and which reported 82,563 em- 
ployees, compared with 81,692-on August 1. 
Employment was at a lower level than on 
the same date last year, when contractions 
had been noted. Practically all the gain took 
place in the Prairie Provinces, while else- 
where the changes were slight. 


Shipping and Stevedoring-—There was a 
minor increase in employment in water trans- 
portation, in which activity was less than on 
the same date in 1929. Statements were 
received from 83 employers of 18,679 workers, 
as against 18,644 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Further but small expansion was 
shown in building construction, in which 
employment was not so active as in the late 
summer of 1929. Data were received from 
745 contractors, whose payrolls rose from 60,- 
940 on August 1, 1930, to 61,021 persons on 
the date under review. The trend was 
favourable in the Maritime Provinces, but 
there were losses in Quebec and Ontario. 

Highway.—There was a very pronounced 
shrinkage in this group, 11,260 men being re- 
leased from the forces of the 286 co-operating 
employers, who had 54,759 workers; there 
were losses in all except the Prairie Provinces, 
but the most important declines were in New 
Brunswick. Activity was greater than on 
September 1 of last year. 

Railway —A large increase in employment 
was indicated by the 59 firms furnishing data 
in this division, who employed 48,144 per- 
sons, as against 47,232 in the preceding month. 
Practically all the improvement was in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces. Pronounced losses 
had been noted on the corresponding date in 
1929, but: the index number then was some 
fifteen points higher. 


Services 


There was a moderate increase in the 
service group, in which activity this year has 
not been quite so marked as in 1929. The 234 
establishments furnishing returns for Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, reported 24,387 assistants, as 
against 24,241 on August 1. 


Trade 


There was an increase in staffs in both re- 
tail and wholesale trade; employment con- 
tinued as practically the same level as in the 
late summer of last year, while it was more 
active than at the beginning of September 
in previous years of the record. Returns were 
received from 767 establishments employing 
87,958 persons, compared with 87,363 at the 
beginning of August. 

Tables 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1930 


The term -unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
invoived in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference. only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Practically no variation in the unemploy- 
ment level was manifest by local trade unions 
at the close of August from the previous 
month, the 1,630 labour organizations from 
which reports were tabulated, with 196,048 


August, Regina and Vancouver unions reported 
the greatest unemployment percentages of the 
cities dealt with, the percentage in the former 
city being indicative of a considerably im- 
proved situation from July and that in the 
latter city indicating a slight decline. The 
most substantial gain from July conditions, 
however, was reported by Halifax unions, while 
in Saint John and Winnipeg increases in em- 
ployment of less than 1 per cent were recorded. 
In Edmonton, Toronto and Montreal some re- 
ductions were shown in the employment 
volume available. In making a comparison 
with the retums for August of last year Halifax 
and Saint John unions alone reported improve- 
ment during the month reviewed which was 
but nominal, while of the contractions in the 
remaining cities the most pronounced was in 
Regina. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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members, indicating 9:3 per cent of idleness, 
contrasted with 9-2 per cent in July. Con- 
siderable curtailment of activity, however, was 
evidenced from August a year ago when the 
percentage of members unemployed stood at 
3°5. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta unions all registered 
slight gains in employment from: July, which 
were Just more than offset by the contractions 
reported among Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia unions. The changes throughout, 
however, were quite small. Less favourable 
conditions prevailed in every province than 
in August last year, the employment recessions 
in Quebec being the most extensive. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, except Prince Edward Island. During 


| The chart which accompanies this article, 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1924, to date. It will be noticed 
that the curve during August remained on 
almost the same level as in July, showing a 
practically stationary unemployment volume. 
Considerable divergence was indicated by the 
curve from August of last year, the projection 
during the month reviewed showing a distinct 
rise from August a year ago. 

From unions of workers in the manu- 
facturing industries 452 reports were received 
at the close of August, embracing a member- 
ship of 58,309 persons. Of these, 4,648 were re- 
ported idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 8-0 compared with 7:3 per cent 
in July and with 3-9 per cent in August last 
year. Printing tradesmen and general labour- 
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ers registered contractions which involved the 
largest number of workers when compared with 
July, and among textile and garment workers 
employment was somewhat retarded. The per- 
centage increase In unemployment shown by 
woodworkers and cigar makers was noteworthy, 
but as these workers together form but a small 
share of the total membership reported in the 
manufacturing industries they do not materi- 
ally affect the unemployment percentage in the 
group as a whole. On the other hand, hat and 
cap workers registered a decidedly improved 
situation and fur and glass workers increased 
activity on a more moderate scale. Iron and 
steel workers and leather workers in addition 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Month 


N.S. and Pr. 
Edward Island. 
New Brunswick 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
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Columbia 
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registered fractional employment expansion. 
Hat and cap workers alone reported a better 
employment trend from August last year, while 
of the reductions those recorded by iron and 
steel, garment, leather and textile workers, gen- 
eral labourers and printing tradesmen were 
noteworthy. 

Employment conditions in the coal mines 
showed during August some slight improve- 
ment from the previous month, the 41 report- 
ing unions with 15,752 members indicating an 
unemployment percentage of 6:6, contrasted 
with 8-8 per cent of inactivity in July. This 
advance in employment was shared by both 
Nova Scotia and Alberta unions, while in 
British Columbia adequate work was afforded 
as in July. Compared with the returns for 
August last year, when 5:1 per cent of the 
miners reported were idle, employment in the 
Alberta mines showed a reduction of over 3 
per cent during the month reviewed, and Nova 
Scotia mines showed declines of a lesser de- 
gree. In British Columbia all members were 
reported busy in the two months compared. 

The situation in the building trades remained 
almost stationary during August, the percent- 
age of idleness standing at 28-8 at the close 
of the month compared with an unemployment 
percentage of 28-3 in July. The August per- 
centage was based on the returns received from 
a total of 206 unions, with a membership 
aggregate of 27,945 persons. Changes, however, 
occurred in the various groups, carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, and hod carriers and 
building labourers reporting some employment 
cessation, and the remaining tradesmen report- 
ing moderate advances in employment. Heavy 
contractions in activity were registered in the 
building trades from August last year, when 
7-2 per cent of the members reported were 
idle, all tradesmen suffering employment cur- 
tailment, of which the greater part was in- 
dicated by carpenters and joiners, and brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers. 

The transportation industries, with 705 
unions, covering a membership of 68,255 per- 
sons at the end of August, recorded an unem- 
ployment percentage of 5:0 contrasted with 
4-9 cent of inactivity in July. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns constitute about 80 
per cent of the entire group membership re- 
porting, were afforded a_ slightly greater 
volume of work than in July, and among 
teamsters and chauffeurs the situation also 
showed some improvement. Navigation work- 
ers, on the other hand, reported a substantial 
falling-off in activity, and street and electric 
railway employees reported nominal declines 
only. In the transportation industries, a com- 
parison with the returns for August last year, 
when 1:9 per cent of the members reported 
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were idle, shows that steam and street and 
electric railway employees, navigation workers 
and teamsters and chauffeurs all participated 
in the unfavourable employment trend in- 
dicated during the month under reveiew. 

Owing to the casual nature of their employ- 
ment returns from longshore workers are 
tabulated separately each month. During 
August 13 associations of these workers re- 
ported, with a membership total of 6,839 per- 
sons, 21-8 per cent of whom were unemployed 
on the last day of the month, compared with 
14-0 per cent in July and with 138°5 per cent 
in August last year. . 

The 6 unions of retail clerks from which re- 
turns were received during August, with 1,252 
members, reported all their members busy as 
in July, contrasted with -1 per cent of unem- 
ployment in August a year ago. 

Reports were tabulated during August from 
55 unions of civic employees with a total of 
7,075 members, -5 per cent of whom were idle 
at the close of the month, compared with 6 
per cent of inactivity in July and with a fully 
employed situation in August a year ago. 


Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades declined slightly during August from 
the previous month as shown by the reports 
received from 114 unions with 5,924, mem- 
bers. Of these 733 were without employment 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
12-4 contrasted with 10-8 per cent in July. 
Stationary engineers and firemen, unclassified 
workers, hotel and restaurant employees, bar- 
bers and theatre and stage employees all 


shared to some extent in this slight depression. © 
In making a comparison with the returns for 
August of last year in the miscellaneous group 
of trade when 4-6 per cent of the members 
reported were idle, all tradesmen as in the pre- 
vious comparison were less actively engaged 
during the month surveyed, stationary engi- 
neers and firemen reporting the most substan- 
tial recessions. 

Fishermen, with 4 unions embracing a mem- 
bership of 1,263 persons, indicated 1:2 per 
cent of unemployment, contrasted with no 
idleness in July and an unemployment per- 
centage of 1-6 in August last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported some 
improvement during August from July condi- 
tions, though the unemployment percentage 
remained on a rather high level. For the 
month reviewed 4 unions of these workers 
made returns covering a membership of 938 
persons 18-8 per cent of whom were unem- 
ployed at the end of the month, compared 
with 22-2 per cent in July. Activity was, 
however, considerably reduced from August of 
last year when 6:9 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1927, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1928, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1930 


During the month of August, 19380, the re- 
ports from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed an increase of 
over 87 per cent in the average daily place- 
ments over those of the preceding period, 
while a loss of nearly 30 per cent was regis- 
tered when a comparison was made with the 
average daily placements effected during the 
corresponding month a year ago. In com- 
parison with work transacted during’ July, 
farming, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices, transportation, and manufacturing 
showed gains, the largest increase being in 


farming, due to harvesting operations in the , 


Prairie Provinces. Other groups recorded de- 
clines. All industrial divisions, however, 
showed decreased placements from those of 
August, 1929, the heaviest decline occurring in 
the agricultural group. . 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
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tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curve both of vacancies and of place- 
ments showed an upward trend throughout 
the month, though at the close of the period 
under review, the ratio of vacancies to appli- 
cations was almost 25 points below that shown 
at the close of August, 1929, while the ratio 
of placements to applications also showed a 
drop of 22 points. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 67-6 during the first 
half and 70-4 during the second half cf 
August, 1930, in contrast with the ratios of 
82-6 and 95-3 during the corresponding periods 
of 1929. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 64:7 and 66:6. as compared with 76-1 
and 88-9 during the corresponding month of 
1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during August, 1930, 
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was 1,407, as compared with 1,006 during the 
preceding month, and with 2,047 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,037 in com- 
parison with 1,616 in July, 1930, and with 
2,271 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1930, was 1,339, of which 958 were in 
regular employment and 381 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 974 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in August a year ago 
averaged 1,901 daily, consisting of 1,458 place- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920, to date :— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1920. eis oe Ae 366,547 79,265 445,812 
OP eneaien 2 oll Ba a Siena 280,518 75,238 355, 756 
WQQDe ice Cees. RE 297,827 95,695 393,522 
LCs HR oy So ea A 347,165 115,387 462,552 
SE pant! alli ER 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
LO25 8 Nee, Ween fea 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926... erate ee 300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
O27 sacce tere tier eis uae 302,723 112,046 414,769 
Hoe SU BS: BS 334,604 135,724 470,328 

Q ec c: ge mer tapalnene eas tras conte 260, 74 137, 620 398,367 
ee (8 months)....... 124,497 89,285 213,782 
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ments in regular and 443 in. casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of August, 1930, the 
offices of the Service referred 36,027 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 34,792 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 24,909, of which 20,627 
were of men and 4,282 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 9,883. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 27,341 for men and 9,231 for women, 2 
total of 36,572, while applications for work 
numbered 52,945, of which 40,319 were from 
men and 12,626 from women. 
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Nova Scotia 

During the month of August, 1980, posi- 
tions offered and placements effected by em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia were nearly 
12 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 22 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. ‘Construction and 
maintenance was the only industrial group to 
show any substantial decline in placements in 
comparison with August, 1929, though there 
were fewer placements in farming and com- 
munication. These losses, however, were more 
than offset by gains in all other groups, of 
which those in transportation, services and 
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logging were the most noteworthy. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 61; logging, 110; transportation, 
157; construction and maintenance, 107: 
trade, 59; and services, 328, of which 260 
were of household workers. During the month 
regular employment was found for 206 men 
and 70 women. 


New BruNswickK 


There was a decrease of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month, and nearly 12 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 14 per cent less 
than in July and nearly 16 per cent below 
August, 1929. Placements in services, log- 
ging and transportation were higher than 
during August of last year, but these gains 
were more than offset by declines in all other 
groups, of which that in construction and 
maintenance was the most pronounced. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the placc- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 38; logging, 52; construction 
and maintenance, 30; and services, 551; of 
which 437 were of household workers. Place-- 
ments in regular employment numbered 108 


of men and 68 of women. uy 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during August, decreased 
more than 11 per cent from the preceding 
month and nearly 39 per cent when com- 
pared with corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline also in placements of 
nearly 14 per cent in comparison with July 
and of nearly 45 per cent when compared 
with August, 1929. Fewer placements were 
made in all 
August of last year, but the large declines 
under logging and construction and main- 
tenance almost entirely accounted for the 
total reduction for the province. Placements 
by industrial groups included: manufacturing, 
107; logging, 478; farming, 65; construction 
and maintenance, 187; and services, 598, of 
which 420 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 921 men and 464 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During August, 1930, orders received at em- 
ployment offices in Ontario called for nearly 
7 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
jing month and over 32 per cent less than in 


industrial divisions than in ° 


the corresponding month of last year. There 
were also decreases in placements of nearly 
11 per cent in comparison with July and of 
over 28 per cent when compared with August, 
1929. All industrial divisions participated in 
the declines in placements from August last 
year. The reduction under manufacturing 
and logging being particularly heavy, with 
lesser declines in services, construction and 
maintenance and trade. Placements effected 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 912; logging, 288; farming, 1011; trans- 
portation, 271; construction and maintenance, 
2401; trade, 290; and services, 4030, of which 
2124 were of household workers. During the 
month regular employment was found for 
4185 men and 1,478 women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at employment offices in 
Manitoba during August called for nearly 92 
per cent more workers than those of the pre- 
ceding month, but there was a decline of 
nearly 14 per cent from the total of the cor- 
responding month last year. There was also 
an increase of 99 per cent in placements when 
compared with July but a decrease of nearly 
14 per cent when compared with August, 1929. 
Transportation was the only group in which 
more placements were made than in August 
last year and this gain was small. Of the 
declines, those in services and farming were 
the most pronounced. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing, 105; logging, 52; farm- 
ing, 4,223; transportation, 66; construction 
and maintenance, 369; trade, 139; and ser- 
vices 1,775, of which 1,436 were of household 
workers. There were, during the month, 4,604 
men and 668 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during August were 182 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 37 per cent less favourable than in the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
increased 169 per cent over July, but declined 
over 18 per cent when compared with August, 
1929. The reduction in placements from 
August of last year was almost entirely due 
to declines in farm placements, although there 
were fewer positions filled in all industrial 
divisions, except construction and mainten- 
ance. The gain in this group was, however, 
due to work undertaken in relief of unem- 
ployment. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 177; farming, 4,545; trans- 
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portation, 75; construction and maintenance, 
1,488; trade, 90; and services, 1,127, of which 
759 were of household workers. During the 
month regular employment was secured for 
5,635 men and 604 women. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 90 per cent both 
in the number of positions offered and the 
number of placements effected through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during August 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decrease of nearly 45 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. As 
in Saskatchewan, the reduction in farm place- 
ments was almost entirely responsible for the 
heavy decline from August, 1929. There were, 
however, fewer placements in all other groups, 
excepting construction and maintenance, coni- 
munication and logging. The gains in the 
two latter being nominal only. Increased 
placements under construction and mainten- 
ance were due to highway construction under- 
taken in relief of unemployment. Industrial 
groups in which employment was found for 
the majority of workers included: manufac- 
turing, 130; farming, 2,378; mining, 52; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,261; trade, 78; 
and services, 825, of which 625 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 3,585 of men and 495 of 
women. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during August, were nearly 
20 per cent more favourable than those shown 
during the preceding month but over 48 per 
cent less favourable than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
showed an increase of more than 19 per cent 
over July, but were nearly 60 per cent lower 
than in August, 1929. During August of last 
year employment was found for a consider- 
able number of harvest workers in the prairie 
provinces, but during the month under review 
no such movement took place. This was the 
chief cause for the decline in placements from 
August, 1929, although all other groups showed 
reductions, those in manufacturing and ser- 
vices being the most noteworthy. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 474; logging, 113; farming, 244; trans- 
portation, 200; construction and maintenance, 
911; trade, 100; and services, 1,346, of which 
490 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,383 men and 435 women were placed 
in regular employment. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1930, the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 24,909 placements in regular em- 
ployment, 17,655 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,895 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,463 travelling to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 432 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate which is 2:7 cents 
per mile with a minimum ffare of $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no workers are available 
locally. 


Certificates were granted in Quebec during 
August to 54 persons, 13 of whom went to 
provincial employment and 41 to points out- 
side. The transfers within the province were 
of sawmill labourers travelling from Montreal 
to centres within the same zone. All persons 
going outside the province were bushmen 
bound from Hull to points in the Pembroke 
zone. 


Workers securing certificates for reduced 
transportation at Ontario offices during August 
were 80 in number, 70 of whom went to 
centres within the province and 10 to points 
outside. Travelling to provincial employment 
from Toronto were 12 carpenters and 11 power 
construction labourers going to Port Arthur, 
7 power construction labourers to Ottawa and 
3 stone masons and one hotel chef to King- 
ston. The North Bay office despatched 10 
railway construction workers to Timmins and 
one farm hand each to the Toronto and 
Cobalt zones while from Ottawa 4 lumber 
mill workers were conveyed to Pembroke and 
one electrician and one carpenter to Timmins. 
Transferred from Port Arthur, one steamship 
cook proceeded to Sault Ste. Marie and 4 
bushmen and 2 construction foremen to 
centres within the Port Arthur zone which 
zone was also the destination of one hoist- 


‘man and one blacksmith shipped from Cobalt. 


To points within its own zone Fort William 
transferred 6 bricklayers and one domestic. 
The remainder of the provincial movement 
originated in Pembroke which office de- 
spatched 2 carpenters to Sudbury. Of the 
persons going to other provinces 9 were rail- 
road construction workers for the Quebec 
zone all of whom received their certificates 
for reduced transportation at Cobalt. In 
addition, one farm hand went from Toronto 
to employment in the Yorkton zone. 
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Manitoba Offices granted 976 certificates for 
reduced transportation during August, 718 
provincial and 258 interprovincial. The latter 
were issued at Winnipeg from which centre 
213 farm hands and 6 farm household workers 
proceeded to the farming localities of Sas- 
katchewan and one farm hand to Alberta. In 
addition, one waitress was conveyed to 
Estevan, 4 highway cohfstruction labourers 
and one hotel employee to Regina, 2 cooks to 
Weyburn and 26 sawmill labourers, 3 bush- 
men and one housekeeper to Port Arthur. 
Within the province Winnipeg transferred 2 
farm hands, 14 farm domestics and 7 hotel 
employees to Brandon, one farm hand and 
one cook to Dauphin, and 623 farm hands, 2 
farm generals, 40 highway construction 
workers, 11 bushmen, 12 carpenters, 2 mine 
labourers and one teacher to employment 
within the Winnipeg zone. To a point with- 
in its own zone Dauphin shipped 2 bushmen. 

All certificates issued by Saskatchewan 
Offices during August were to provincial 
points and numbered 210. Of these, 158 were 
granted to farm hands and 5 to farm domestics 
travelling to employment at various rural 
points throughout the province, a large num- 
ber of whom secured their certificates at the 
Regina Office. In addition the movement 
from Regina included 11 railway construction 
teamsters going to Moose Jaw, 2 highway 
construction workers to Prince Albert, one 
housekeeper to Swift Current and 3 teachers 
and 2 highway construction workers to points 
within the Regina zone. The Saskatoon 
Office was instrumental in the transfer of 12 
highway construction teamsters to North 
Battleford, one bushman to Prince Albert 
and of 13 highway construction workers to 
employment within the Saskatoon zone. To 
a point within its own zone Prince Albert 
despatched one bushman to which zone also 
was destined one carpenter journeying fron, 
Moose Jaw. 

In Alberta 427 persons took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transport- 
ation rate during August, 311 of whom went 
to employment within the province and 116 
to points outside. Provincially the Edmonton 
Office transferred 138 farm hands, one farm 
domestic, 22 bush workers, 21 mine workers, 
5 hotel employees, one blacksmith, 17 railway 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


There was a slight seasonal decline in the 
value of the building permits issued during 
August, 1930, as compared with July, while in 
comparison with August of last year there 
was also a ‘considerable decrease; during the 
month under review the 61 co-operating 
centres authorized building estimated to cost 
$13,817,745, as compared with $15,730,964 in 
July, 1930, and $21,582,221 in August, 1929. 
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construction workers, 30 highway construction 
workers, 10 sawmill workers, one labourer, one 
cook and one maid to various points within 
its own zone. From the same centre also 10 
farm hands went to Lethbridge, 7 farm hands 
to Drumheller, 6 farm hands to Calgary and 
2 farm hands to Medicine Hat. The move- 
ment from Calgary was entirely of farm 
labour and included 35 farm hands and 3 farm 


housekeepers going to agricultural centres 
throughout the province. All persons travel- 
ling outside the province were for Sas- 


katchewan harvest operations, 115 of whom 
were conveyed from Edmonton and one from 
Calgary. 

By Offices in British Columbia 148 transfers 
at the reduced rate were effected during 
August, 141 of which were provincial, the 
balance representing an interprovincial move- 
ment. To employment within the province 
Vancouver despatched 64 cannery workers, 2 
notel workers and one engineer to points with- 
in the Kamloops zone, 19 cannery workers, 
one waitress and one domestic to Kelowna, 5 
railway construction labourers and one gar- 
dener to Penticton, one highway construction 
labourer to Revelstoke, one blacksmith to 
Vernon and 14 loggers, 3 flunkeys, 2 cooks, 2 
carpenters, 2 hotel employees, one cement 
finisher, one farm hand and one compressor 
operator within the Vancouver zone. From 
Prince George one sawmill engineer travelled 
to Prince Rupert and 11 highway construction 
labourers, one railway construction worker, 2 
sawmill workers and one cook to employment 
within the Prince George zone. The Nelson 
Office transferred one mine cook within its own 
zone and one machine miner to Revelstoke, 
while from Prince Rupert one river driver 
journeyed to employment within the district 
covered by that city office. The 7 persons 
going outside the province were farm hands, 
the Prince George Office despatching one to 
Alberta and Vancouver, 3 to Alberta points 
and 3 to centres in Saskatchewan. 

Of the 1,895 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during August, 733 travelled by the Can- 
adian National Railways, 1,130 by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, 22 on the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and 10 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


in Canada in August, 1930 


There was, therefore, a decrease of 12-2 per 
cent in the first comparison, and of 36-0 per 
cent in the second. The aggregate value of 
the building authorized in the first eight 
months of this year continued higher than 
the average for the same period of the ten 
years, 1920-1929, although it was exceeded by 
the totals for the years 1929, 1928 and 1927. 


Ocroper, 1930 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued over 900 permits 
for dwellings estimated to cost approximately 
$4,000,000 and nearly 2,500 permits for other 
buildings valued at about $9,800,000. During 
July, authority was granted for the erection 
of some 900 dwellings and 2,300 other build- 
ings, estimated at about $3,500,000 and $7,- 
200,000, respectively. 


Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
reported gains as compared with July, 1930, 
that of $707,210, or 920-1 per cent in Nova 
Scotia being especially noteworthy. Of the 
reductions elsewhere indicated, that of $1,669,- 
748, or 31:0 per cent in Quebec was greatest. 


Nova Scotia reported a higher aggregate of 
building permits issued than in August last 
year, that province showing an increase of 
$401,970 or 105-2 per cent as compared with 
August, 1929. Declines in this comparison 
were recorded in the remaining provinces, 
that of $3,239,996, or 35:9 per cent, in Ontario 
being, most pronounced. 


Of the larger cities, Winnipeg showed im- 
provement as compared with July, 1930, but 
the total was smaller than in August, 1929, 
while Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver re- 
ported decreases in both comparisons. Of 
the other centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, 
Sydney, Sherbrooke, Westmount, Galt, King- 
ston, Kitchener, London, Port Arthur, Strat- 
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ford, Sault Ste. Marie, Riverside, Walkerville 
and Moose Jaw registered gains in both com- 
parisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Eight Months, 
1920-30 —The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
eight months of the years since 1920 are also 
given, (average 1926—100). 

















Average 
min: indexes of 
Value e wholesale 
ass of Loft priges of 
fo) permits . building 
permits issued peunlis materials 
Year issued in Bee in first 
in first é ant eight 
August eight Gee tne months 
months (1920 (1926 
ANTE average= 
100) 100) 
$ $ 
1930s 13,817,745) 112,762, 733 130-7 93-4 
1929 aaa 21,582,221] 168,894,072 195-7 99-6 
TODS eee ie: 17,448,542) 145,247,485 168-3 97-5 
19278 Be: 29,478,378] 126,690, 292 146-8 96-8 
1926 Ras 11,672,599) 109,211,942 126-5 101-7 
T9259 oss 9,511,008) 88,228,328 102-2 104-3 
1924:..... 9,406,733! 81,762,083 94-7 109-1 
REE tes 11,425,031) 97,551,074 113-0 111-7 
19222 ees: 18,158,932) 105,181,416 121-9 108-4 
1921.58 i 10,928,039) 77,665,614 90-0 128-6 
1920s tae. 10,805,846} 86,303,601 100-0 156-3 











ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
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Cities August, July, August, 
1930 1930 1929 
é $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown.....)..........:- Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 784,075 76, 865 382,105 
SHlalifaxsewiwa ey. < 653, 700 67,090 341, 280 
New Glasgow..... 81,450 5, 850 22,875 
SO VOMOY cocnitress ster = 48,925 3,925 17,950 
New Brunswick..... 63, 027 67,430 447,900 
Fredericton........ Nil 1,000 Nil 
*Moneton.. Yo. 20.2 ok 35, 932 39, 850 420,575 
*Saint John......... 27,095 26,580 27,325 
Quchbecs.es:. ss 85s 3,724,665 | 5,394,413 4, 203,303 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 2,611, 050 4,640, 795 3,312, 625 
POueDOC ae eer co satd 558,974 565, 718 286, 135 
Shawinigan Falls. . 15,180 21,350 251, 153 
*Sherbrooke........ 113, 600 71, 200 50,330 
*Three Rivers...... 21,950 20,180 153, 960 
*Westmount........ 403,911 75,170 149, 100 
Ontario, . .). 2-2. 5,774,514 | 6,305,836 9,014,510 
Belleville’... 227% 18,750 14, 600 51, 700 
*Brantiordas:...373%'- 43,101 146,317 93 , 062 
Chathaitics.c.0)sh 6, 700 32,550 37,930 
*Fort William...... 217, 725 284, 625 80,025 
Galtes tn: coseoacae 72, 667 32,297 63, 086 
*Guelpliacc. tate eee. 29,350 61, 847 33, 840 
*Hamilton....3. 5. «. 490, 750 468, 850 1,327,600 
EKGneston cqdocseoee 355, 084 111, 966 279,461 
*Kitichener .. ..4.2.430 - 273,799 79,440 126, 835 
PIFONOON eee eat 385, 620 118,330 171,915 
Niagara Falls...... 30,065 1%, 735 166,510 
Oshawa... ..: en 20, 485 64, 130 68, 220 
*Ottawar stores. th 136,140 | 1,070,775 121, 743 
Owen Sound....... 15,200 12,000 400, 250 
*Peterborough...... 14, 702 31,000 35, 938 
*PortiArthutit. +... 731,419 85,150 40, 700 
SS LrAaAtLOGGL » «re ie 76, 803 59,512 21,536 
*St. Catharines..... 23,192 51, 620 123, 250 
"St. CNOmas:a.s.ce- 2,210 14,475 31,175 






Cities Avgust, July, August, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

Sarnigetss. ocean 39,916 93,425 52,496 
Sault Ste. Marie... 258,350 21,195 199,695 
ALES ET RN Ra 1,494, 796 2,319, 434 4,068,975 

York and East 

York Town- 
SFIDSE.s hot vce oie 479, 080 436,578 892,128 
Wellandes?sis0. 00 9,585 12,575 21,405 
EWanelsory) 2% (5% cote? 414, 286 457, 722 365, 645 
East Windsor.... 8, 800 145,390 46,450 
Riversides... >: 19,125 4,500 13,500 
Sandwich........ 1, 250 8,725 17,590 
Walkerville...... 88, 000 14, 000 52,000 
Woodstock......... 17,596 35, 073 9,850 
Manitoba............ 782,690 386, 610 939, 639 
Srna sss cr ss: : 7,260 7,500 61,374 
St. Boniface........ 5,380 29,560 2,465 
SWaATNIP OS. osicis.0,5,0 655.0 770, 050 349, 550 875, 800 
Saskatchewan.......] 1,154,332 882,326 2,525,395 
*Moose Jaw......... 364, 440 8, 250 28,141 
cA] errata 185, 052 210,451 2,170,429 
*Saskatoon........- 604, 840 663, 625 326, 825 
Alberiaien .iac% « e- 495, 284 1, 158,323 2,826,001 
Re ALORA. |. Sarge ym a's 233 , 039 250, 038 1,849, 651 
*Hdimonton! {.0ic.. 176,275 769,325 888,075 
Lethbridge........ 84,325 132, 460 75,100 
Medicine Hat...... 1,645 6,500 138,176 
British Cosumbia....| 1,039, 158 1,459,161 1, 243,368 
Kamloops........-. 5, 82 33, 000 16, 645 
NaniATMIO {05 24.00. 75 47,018 26,575 
*New Westminster. 50, 750 30, 450 124,375 
Prince Rupert...... 11,875 20,060 4,060 
*Vancouver........- 834, 691 1,214, 230 908, 340 
North Vancouver 21,975 18,595 38, 550 
“Victorias foes. .os:- 113,967 95, 808 124, 823 
Total—61 Cities....| 13,817,745 | 15,730,964 | 21,582,221 
*Total—35 Cities....| 12,504,496 | 14,470,798 19,038, 813 
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The aggregate for the first eight months 
of this year was 33-2 per cent lower than in 
1929, the previous high level of the record, 
but was $4,089,646 or 3-8 per cent higher than 
the ten year average of $108,673,091, while 
the average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials was much lower than in 
any other year since 1920. During August, 


the index of wholesale prices of building 


materials stood at 88-0, compared with 99-2 
in August, 1929. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
July and August, 1930, and August, 1929. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


] ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
August is reproduced below. The following 
report on employment conditions in the Unit- 
ed States is based on the statistics published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
showing the recent trend of employment in 
selected manufacturing industries throughout 
the country. The employment situation in 
the United States is further indicated by un- 
employment percentages based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, the source of these statis- 
tics being returns obtained from the trade 
union locals in 24 representative cities. Sum- 
mary figures for September, 1980, and previous 
months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment continued to decline in August. 
There was a further increase in the numbers 
unemployed in iron and steel manufacture, 
engineering, motor and other vehicle manu- 
facture, shipbuilding, most of the metal trades, 
the textile industries with the exception of 
jute manufacture, the clothing trades (except 
boot and shoe manufacture), building and 
public works contracting, and dock harbour, 
river and canal service. On the other hand, 
there was a substantial improvement in jute 
manufacture and some improvement in cocoa, 
chocolate and sugar confectionery. In the coal 
mining industry an increase in the numbers 
wholly unemployed was more than counter- 
balanced by a great reduction in the numbers 
temporarily stopped. 


Among the work people, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,100,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 


the percentage unemployed at August 25, 1930 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 17:5, as 
compared with 17-1 at July 21, 1930, and with 
9:9 at August 26, 1929. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at August 25, 1930, was 
12-4, as compared with 11:6 at July 21, 1930; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
5:1, as compared with 5-5. For males alone 
the percentage at August 25, 1930, was. 17-7 
and for females 17-2; at July 21, 1930, the 
corresponding percentages were 17-4 and 16:5. 

At August 25, 1930, the numbers of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,333,850 wholly unem- 
ployed, 609,309 temporarily stopped, and 96,- 
543 normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,039,702. This was 66,972 more than 
a month before and 883,899 more than a year 
before. 

The total on August 25, 1930, included 1,- 
437,406 men, 60,203 boys, 488,311 women, and 
53,782 girls. The total of 1,333,850 wholly un- 
employed was made up approximately of 
875,700 insured persons who had paid at least 
30 contributions during the preceding two 
years, and therefore satisfied the full contribu- 
tions condition for the receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit; 367,100 insured persons who had 
paid less than 30 contributions during the pre- 
ceding two years, and 91,050 uninsured per- 
sons. The claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,197,813, included 216,596 men, 5,365 boys, 
45,131 women, and 2,433 girls who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at August 25, 1930, 
was 2,105,881. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
1-4 per cent in August, 1930, as compared with 
July, 1930, and pay-roll totals decreased 2-6 
per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
included in the above statement are manu- 
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facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail) 
and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of May and June, 1930, and therefore 
cannot be included in the general statement 
for the month of August. The number of 
employees of Class I railroads as at June 15 
totalled 1,547,557, representing a decrease of 
2-3 per cent since May 15, 1930. The amount 
of pay-roll in the entire month of June was 
$210,060,545, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 5-2 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 2-1 per cent in August as compared 
with July, and pay-roll totals decreased 2-6 
per cent. These changes are based upon re- 
turns made by 138,055 establishments in 54 
of the principal manufacturing industries of 
the United States. These establishments in 
August had 2,935,550 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $71,741,492. 


The bureau’s weighted index of employment 
for August, 1930, is 79:9, as compared with 
81-6 for July, 1930, and 98-6 for August, 
1929; the index for pay-roll totals for August, 
1930, is 73-9, as compared with 75-9 for July, 
1930, and 102-1 for August, 1929. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

The leather group of industries showed in- 
creased employment of 0-9 per cent in August, 
and there were smaller increases in the textile 
and chemical groups. Among the decreases in 
the remaining 9 groups the largest were 4°5 per 
cent in the tobacco group, 4°2 per cent in the 
iron and steel group, and 4 per cent in the 
vehicle group; the smallest decreases were 0-7 
per cent each in the paper and stone-clay-glass 
groups. 

Twenty of the 54 separate industries re- 
ported increased employment in August, these 
being largely such seasonal industries as millin- 
ery and lace goods, women’s clothing, carpets, 
boots and shoes, furniture, steam fittings, 
stoves, paper boxes, rubber boots and shoes, 


and fertilizers. Woollen and worsted goods 
increased 1-3 per cent, shipbuilding increased 
0-9 per cent, and pottery 4°8 per cent. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
from July to August were 13-6 per cent in 
machine tools, 13 per cent in agricultural im- 
plements, 7:2 per cent in cane sugar refining, 
5-9 per cent in automobiles, 5-3 per cent in 
cigars and cigarettes, 5:2 per cent in foundry 
and machine-shop products, and about 4 per 
cent each in cotton goods, hardware, sawmills, 
and structural ironwork; the iron and steel 
industry reported a decrease of 3:6 per cent; 
and automobile tires a decrease of 3°4 per cent. 


Each of the 9 geographic divisions reported 
fewer employees in August than in July, al- 
though the East South Central and Pacific 
divisions each reported increased pay-roll totals 
of more than 1 per cent for the same period. 
The outstanding decrease in both items was in 
the East North Central division—most affect- 
ed by. changes in the automobile industry. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent ; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent ; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent : 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ff Ryle Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerre, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in.Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under tthe Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put imto effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 


‘adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 


1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, drydocks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of the trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes 
of labour’ employed, or, in the absence of 
such standard conditions, fair and reasonable 
rates and hours. The conditions above men- 
tioned are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “A” conditions, Following is the text of 
the General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen, in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time, rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime. and what is the proper classification 
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of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to 
be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, har- 
ness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit for 
the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from time © 


to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
eustom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 
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By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addreses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are especially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 
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The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open fir 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NaTIoNAL DerENcE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of buildings at the Radio Sta- 
tion, Lethbridge, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Buchan Construction Co., Calgary, Alta. Date 
of contract, September -24, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $14,870. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Plastorera sfc). ld et eae See 1 40 8 
Mile settoraesuchps) NA. nyo eae 135 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Cement finishers................... 1 00 8 
Lathors.o.:./awhethion pote eae 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
LOLAAZO NAV OTS. 00k 4 ls a 1 00 8 
Electricianatiigat, 7. AGT, eae 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 85 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
Engineer—gasoline cement mixer... 0 75 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 70 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ help- 

CORSE ye iy alder c etches ected Specs CN cae ee 0 60 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers........... 0 60 8 
Cement layers and mixers.......... 0 50 8 
Labourers—building............... 0 50 8 

fe comumonsty > ie. eee. 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
ruck <driversuy sasen se. eal eee 0 50 8 





Construction of buildings at the Radio Sta- 
tion, Red Deer, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Connell & Packer, Red Deer, Alta. 
Date of ccntract, September 24, 1930. Amount 


of contract, $14,500. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Plasterere:. ites, he. eae oe. 1 40 8 
Metaliathens) . :dnbeae. ders eee 1 25 8 
Terrazzo layersy.2.2.0cca-.ichiekn ome 1 25 8 
PNG SCLCGIS gin cee er eect te Ly25 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 124 8 
Blectrictans 210.8. kates, onl. cas 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Coment finishers: S45 anaceenen 1 090 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 95 § 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 95 8 
Patent roofers... gat. dG. ee 0 85 8 
Plasterers: helpersv#asn sues, a ae 0 77% 8 
Engineer, gasoline cement mixer.... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... Ova 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ help- 

OPA, 00. Bee UES Fy Be A 0 60 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 60 8 
‘Tile setters’ helpers.,...4... c.cued<+4 0 60 8 
Cement mixers). ae ae 0 50 8 
Labourers—building............... 0 50 8 
Truck. drivers)... 4. soe 0 50 8 
Labourers, common................ 0 45 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Wood fathers. |. 3). See 008 peryd. 8 





Construction of buildings at the Radio Sta- 
tion, Maple Creek, Sask. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. McWilliam & Burden, Swift Current, 
Sask. Date of contract, September 25, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $7,689.42. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages laobur 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Cement finishers............0.0.50: 1 00 8 
Cenmient layers. Wh1.0 ane a 0 50 8 
Cement mixersls jue add lees 1 4.0850 8 
Mlectriciansysyied iy ncles  Meed cet 0 90 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 60 8 
Cement mixer engineer (gasoline). . 0 75 8 
Habourers. os SPs) ae ee 0 45 8 
per yard 
athens, woods: 4. beeeeee? oe 0 07 8 
Jiathers metal ier Wine ae Bes ae 0 09 8 
per hour 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 874 8 
Plasterers... WiLL ey ay ieee 1 35 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...............-- 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 95 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Vile'setters Ant. J Le Pine, Mare LE35. 8 
surUCkidrivens. 9:5. hi ayERIe Otek 0 45 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 85 8 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on 
the basis of time and one half, 

Exception to the 8 hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary 
work. 


° 
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Construction of a road at Petawawa Camp, 
Petawawa, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Edgar Irvine Co., Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 10, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $20,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
ot less Not more 
than than 
per day per day 
Tractor driver (gas))...........+5: $4 00 . 8 
Foreman (road gang).............. 3 50 8 
Labourers (unskilled).............. 3 00 8 





Installation of hot water heating system in 
the Officers’ Block, Wellington Barracks, Hali- 
fax, N.S. Name of contractors, Powers Bros., 
Lunenburg, N.S. Date of contract, September 
18, 1930. Amount of contract, $18,370. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 

than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
PGI DELS) coe ee te ae $ 090 8 44 
Steamfitters. ould. 4) dager oes 0 90 8 44 
EVGIDOL SN cae tines cae ear emey he 0 45 8 44 
HHS OUI OTS Sete seein tates siete eapay cash oat iat 0 40 8 48 

per day 

Horse, cart and driver............- 00 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 7 00 8 48 


Oro” 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 


Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Installation of plumbing and plumbing fix- 
tures in the Officers’ Block, Wellington Bar- 
racks, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Powers Bros., Ltd., Lunenburg, N.S. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1930. 
contract, $7,690. The same fair wages schedule 
was inserted in this contract as in the one 


Amount of 


above. 

Under drainage at Aerodrome, Trenton Air- 
port, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Quinte Construction Co., Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 4, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $6,102.20. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
PEG eee rs. 2 ole hay he eae eee Pal 10 . 8 ri 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 50 8 
is EVSOLT Seat gud beige setae teak rt, fay). 1 10 8 
Masons’ labourers.................. 0 50 8 
PAO STETOL SUL cc ek a ether ecm 1 10 8 
WB TIOSES 4. tans Ss ck oe ee pea 0 70 8 
Carpenters. ise WY 5 Vice 0 80 8 
Pleetrierans). 224) dare. okie. cae 0 70 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Concrete labourers................. 0 40 8 
Ordinary labourers................ 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............-.. 0 70 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 50 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 0 70 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Structural irocnworkers............. 1 00 8 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

__ Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 

will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work, 


Grading aerodrome at Trenton Airport, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Quinte Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 4, 1980. Amount 
of contract, $17,222.53. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also used in connection 
with this contract. 

Ploughing, harrowing and seeding the Aero- 
drome, Trenton Airport, Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. J. F. Rose, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 4, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $17,72420. The preceding fair 
wages schedule was also used in connection 
with this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorkKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a concrete protection wall 
at Laprairie, Que. Name of contractor, Al- 
bini Lacroix, St. Lambert, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, September 23, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $80,682.40. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











P Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mechanical engineer...........----- $1 00 8 
Stationary engineer..............-- 0 75 8 
EETMOMEERE TT ete st ce tt cis ee eres 0 55 8 
itereenvennt: c: us oc. coke ee eee 0 75 g 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 60 8 
lag esmarGis eh Toe BOER, ole traclnat 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers........-.---- 0 50 8 
Cammantarat.. (ih ore ee 0 75 8 
Matiourerscne sar. sot URS ee: 0 35 8 
Steam roller operators..........--- 1 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart (per day)... 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon. “ 6 50 8 


i 
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Construction of renovations and repairs to 
the Quarantine Station at Grosse Isle, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Jos. Dorval, Lauzon, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 23, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $7,374.82 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers.) wf biccnensseder $0 40 8 
Concrete mixergts A). . «ciseceeieee 0 40 8 
Conerete ‘Floaterse4).\.;. odis.ihsceniee 0 40 8 
Concrete finishers................0- 0 50 8 
Stonemasonsy: /Aiic,. soe 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 
Metaldatherss.2..e: 6 ove. eee 0 60 8 
Plasterers Al voi). cuakle de ala eee 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 
HWiectricianstratjcaccck «oats ee : 0 60 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
Labourers’, sei eb sac ee 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart...(per day) 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon fs 6 50 8 
Motor truck driver..... (per week) 17 50 8 





Construction of an extension to the public 
wharf at Tourelle (St. Joachim), Gaspe Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Joachim J. Leclerc, 
Tourelle, P.Q. Date of contract, Sept. 29, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$20,422.38. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpehterstj.ifen: {128 eee ee $0 50 8 
iSlackem i ths cee 2.) eke ee anne 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Labourers | aescigt }, 2: Ae ae 0 35 8 





Construction of a wharf at Beauharnois, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Farley & Grant, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 15, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $18,861.65. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters }:.)en Bo... te eee $0 60 8 
dimibermen.,: seers s. 2h yee 0 45 8 
Blaeksmithy, wee. uc. ah ahem 0 60 8 
Blacksmith’s helpers...0). 71.5.9)" 0 45 8 
Labourers: 29 eco. oe a eee 0 35 8 
Steamroller operators.............. 1 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart...(per day) 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon $ 50 8 





Construction of a Government wharf at 
Foote’s Bay, Muskoka, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, John Patterson Construction Co., 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. Date of contract, July 
30, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,655.20. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hoistengineer Hee eh hs ens $0 75 8 
Teamisterst. Rot ee chance aes ace 0 40 8 
Carpenters? 2 eee eee ae 0 75 8 
Concrete finishers...... 0 60 8 
Hirenien >. eos eee Pal ee 0 45 8 
Labourerss) S802 Rare Eta ee. to 0 40 8 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 


Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Completion of the pier head and the recon- 
struction of 450 lineal feet of the super- 
structure of the West Pier, including founda- 
tion for lighthouse. Name of contractors, 
Raynor Construction, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 25, 19830. Amount of 
contract, approximately $19,290.10. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











. Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per month 
and board per day 
DUS. CAp lanes. ven Oh cacesshanec:, ane $175 00 10 
Di areN steat ivstes He SEN MRRP R EINE DN AE 165 00 10 
Decktiands:...5 0. eee 75 00 10 
Piremon,: $5 seblelht...<tagtne fee 90 00 10 
per hour 
Labourers Feng. tou. . eee se 0 45 8 
Hoist engineer. 105 Seo 1 00 8 
Divert ccietig de. . OPEL, 4. 1 00 8 
Carpentensie co. 25a. hs eee 1 05 8 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 


Reconstruction of 900 feet of the super- 
structure of the South Breakwater at Whitby, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Randolph 
Macdonald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, Sept. 8, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $27,911.40. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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ROL iti a ee Ree ee aie re eres ee 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpentersnc. core ase iia wee ends $1 00 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 1 00 8 
Steam derrick engineers............ 1 00 8 
Biren alien. as eins magenta hs aero ucate gs 0 50 8 
Blacks iiai tisha ojecee ra oscars sodterel ofa eter 0 65 8 
Blacksmuths! helpers..c 6.4.5 1086 9 0 50 8 
WGUCICELVGR® foc racers sort enews anit 0 50 8 
Labourers: Fe Fins dae tue ote i 5 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon (per day). 5 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart.. fe 6 50 8 





Construction of a landing wharf at Sombra, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Considine-Reid, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
13, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$21,375.79. 
ed in the contract as follows:— 


Date of contract, Sept. 


A fair wages schedule was insert- 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpentersyth..ccag nee amass $0 75 8 
ET OIS GIONS INGOT: sik. euudeetakee 3) tousneanle 0 80 8 
AU OUTLETS dco wien sles amae lasers 0 45 8 
eamstersh ny cee ch ne pares eee ee 0 45 8 
Liha ee Ribs 2a 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon (per day) 6 50 





a 
Construction of repairs to East Pier at 


Kingsville, Ont. Name of contractors, Can- 
ada Paving & Supply Corporation, Ltd., East 
Windsor, Ont. Date of contract,.Sept. 28, 
1930. Amount of contract, 
$24,582.71. 
ed in the contract as follows:— 


approximately 
A fair wages schedule was insert- 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpenters) 4... ee als scll =. aeen $0 75 8 
Bilseksimithshs.. eet eee oe 0 65 8 
Engineer (stationary, hoist and 
piledriver operator)............-- 0 80 8 
Thabourets la. PeaS PnP ce cae 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon. (per day) 6 50 8 





Reconstruction of the Government wharf at 
Waubaushene, Simcoe Co., Ont. Name of 
contractor, ©. M. Morssen, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, Sept. 11, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,257.92. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 

14675—7 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver engineer................ $0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 80 8 
Gonerete finishers... ).0..f0....008-- 0 60 8 
Camponterssh. acsnc.uee aces 0 75 8 
A OOURCISS ee us isioek «tA OAL aie 0 40 8 





Construction of the substructure, reinforced 
concrete floor and approaches of the Inter- 
provincial Highway Bridge across the Ottawa 
River between Hawkesbury, Ont., and Gren- 
ville, Que. Name of contractors, Farley & 
Grant, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 
25, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$163,189.50. A fair wages schedule was insert- 
ed in the contract as follows:— 


















Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Operating engineers................ $0 85 8 
(CAV SUS ESTES: Ae ROBIE Boe ac ae 0 70 8 
Stonemasons.) 92002. ok. ei ee 1, 25 8 
ADCS ee ek ot estie elas 2 eo laeuteeae 1 00 8 
d Tris) 0003) aoe whine Rehan 0 55 8 
PATS ERS EIGEN cede sem yp ween vce ene ae 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths helpers...:......-.. 0 50 8 
Cement finishers: ss.0....55. 5.656 0 60 8 
Comment wOrkersayser es s+. s+ Ae 0 50 8 
@emieneoixersite. Geis oj. a eens elo ele 0 50 8 
@oment floaterseens. cess eae te 0 50 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 60 8 
Drillbrumners Yaerit. tye: kee. ele 0 55 8 
IPO vem RIMent.|sshee i Rss ere ccc ee 0 50 8 
AORTOTS = boas ee, hcit anetile ea sceoieaeosttae 0 45 8 
Driver with horse and cart(per day) 5 00 8 
Driverwith team andwagon “ 6 50 8 
Druckidriver. 2. kes es. (per hour) 0 50 8 
HS OS GEC Ts 4. aj hl ts dial ene i 0 50 8 
Machinists (repair men). * 0 65 8 





Construction of a steel superstructure, in- 
cluding latticed fence and lamp-posts on 
approaches, of the Interprovincial Highway 
Bridge across the Ottawa River between 
Hawkesbury, Ont., and Grenville, Que. Name 
of contractors, The Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 24, 
1930. Amount of contract, estimated, $186,- 
715.80. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Structural steel workers...........- $1 00 8 
diz yo Vace idea ey eren eee eS lerame oo 0 45 8 
Carters, cart and horse..(per day) 5 00 8 
Teamster,wagonandteam “ 6 50 8 
Motor‘truck driverss: ssi 2.2 2s8ee e- 0 50 8 
Tea AOS Oe a Sysck ag ge vee dance e 0 60 8 
Derrick operatorsiiss. lei. 36 0 85 8 
Dérricks baommMen:s ss} ages os Fase 0 55 8 
PS ULEOTIA CT iy oo « waite aa, syne «ole 6 oben 0 55 8 


nnn nnn ne eae yyUE EIS ESEE ESE 
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Construction of wharf repairs at Queen 
Charlotte City, Skeena District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, September 16, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$4,453.98. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Piletdriver foreman: /2.9.). aoe ee $1 25 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 123 8 
Bile-drivermaan (chi. eee 1 00 8 
Pile driver boom man...\........). 1 09 8 
Bridgeman inl ed) Wal Ae ae ae 1 00 8 
ELT ac mae) 0 RR Ua OR OE May Bi A YS 0 68% 8 
Derrick engineer s)..c02s.6 5 ee es 1 12% 8 
Derek ian | cul elie onan 1 00 8 
DOUTGTA TOM Onc ee out circa ae ae 0 50 8 





Construction of an extension to the dyke 
at Annieville Bar, Fraser River, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Fraser River Pile Driving Co., 
Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 16, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $22,080.40. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman. |..0.-..eaere $1 25 8 
Pile driver engitiger: 10). )), can ahne 1 124 8 
Pile 'ariverman (si. ...). [oe 1 0) 8 
Pile driver boom men............. 1 00 8 
Pile driver bridgemen............. 1 00 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 123 8 
Derrick y Wee velit levers 1 00 8 
PAP OATV ATI oh Ril cis tl kets 5 eae Tea ea 0 683 8 
WAaDOUrer si 1) seit ae ce atlas eae 0 50 8 


Construction of a breakwater extension at 
North Head, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of 
contractor, Thos. P. Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, Oct. 2, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $111,600. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Cagpenters. 1). 2 Toe ey $ 60 
Blacks ithe anew Senate vay ie 0 60 8 
Mabottrers:) 42.0. ee aie Une ee eye 0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of a public building at Oak 
Lake, Man. Name of contractor, Robt. B. 
Dunsire, Brandon, Man. Date of contract, 
Sept. 22, 1980. Amount of contract, $18,750 


and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 

per hour | per per 

day week 

Brickvand tile layers: )a0e) ee $1 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 44 
Concretetfinishere en emennee 0 70 8 48 
Concrete floaters anemone 0 45 8 48 
Wonerete MmIZersie ue eee 0 45 8 48 
Concrete workerea eae 0 45 8 48 
Electricians Sei Gn ame ee epee 1 00 8 44 
Hlectriciansi helpersiieawasseenmmonesct 0 45 8 48 
Lathers meta eter ee nee ares 1 00 8 44 
Marble'issttersna hee een eee 130 8 44 
Painters and glaziers... .j.0..002... 0 85 8 44 
Blastarer see. clase eiauitis eer naan 1°35 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers./..4/.)5)) 02.0.4! 0 50 8 48 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. : 1 124 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 48 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 65 8 44 
Sheet metal workers...... 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers... 0 45 8 48 
STONE MASONS scot. ae ee 135 8 44 
Stone cuttensh: secicd. ioe 1 10 8 44 
Structural stee] workers............ 0 90 8 44 
Merrayzolle vere a cb cate iio Lime 0. 725 8 44 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 55 8 AS 
Tile sottersiee 3 an eet c aioe eres 1 25 8 44 
» Labourers). telat awe ieee te Silghy 0 40 8 48 

per day 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 5 00 8 48 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Motor truck/driverie) ...25)5-. 2.24 0 45 8 48 


Construction of a public building at Delor- 
aine, Man. Name of contractor, Robt. N. 
Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
Sept. 25, 1930. Amount of contract, $24,903 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 























Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour | per per 
day week 
Brick-andutiledayersws2-2 -seeee $1 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8. winds 
Conerete finishersii2)...:........4 0 70 8 48 
Concrete floatersuaw i. 1... 2808 0 45 8 48 
onerete mixers desis. ocala: 0 45 8 48 
Concrete workerswiid..j.9eoue se 0 45 8 48 
Electricians): ey. .e3 sc eee 1 00 8 44 
Hleectricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 48 
hathers. amo tall sects oon meee ae ee 1 00 § 44 
Marble setters: 00 6. .is «cst aut 1 30 8 44 
Painters andiglaziers: . li. Wee ees 0 85 8 44 
Plasterers, $0 2h pia ce ee 135 8 44 
Plasterershelpers 0a tae cna 0 50 8 48 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 1 12% 8 44 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 48 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 65 8 44 
Sheet metal workers... Mee 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers... 0 45 8 48 
Stonemasons ia | Uris erates cater 135 8 44 
Stone cutters seen keen ee 1 10 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 44 
‘Lerrazzoplayers, se oslo hee 0 724 8 44 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 55 8 48 
Dilesettersei hy. 1 {AO FP a 1 25 8 44 
Labourers ::5 A verekoheahine ae ead a: 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 00 8 48 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Motor trick drivers | ouause sanee 0 45 8... 48 
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Construction of a building for the Labora- 
tory of Hygiene, Department of Health, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Thos. N. 
Cathcart, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
Oct. 9, 1930. Amount of contract, $18,000 and 
unit prices for any additional rock excavation 
and concrete required. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Briekand tile: layers.) .c320.... 0h se $1 25 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 99 8 44 
Gonerete, MXeTS sa sah aa setae eee 0 50 8 44 
Concneue LAVONs ey ee ie eee 0 50 8 44 
Conerete’ finishers. /j..4...s.c8. es. 0 75 8 44 
Blectricians®y.1%. ... 8 R200 ERP. = 0 80 8 44 
Wathers wie tal see oe ak beens O75 Soy 44 
IMASOUSE LA eRe ite ee 125 8 44 
Marblersettersy. Taino S 2k. 1 25 8 44 
Painters and glaziers: (eeu. 4.) . Ae 0 70 8 44 
Pigg tanora sgh etre ten kt UI os ed 1 00 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 05 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 44 
Stationary engineers (hoist and 
derrick)..... OM re rs See te eT oe 0 75 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 44 
STGHECUULSrS ees Ieee cele tte F TOS 8 44 
"PerranzOlay ers Ae. a eon he 0 75 8 44 
Labourorst i224 ., QoReeas ee 0 50 8 44-48 
Motor truck drivers eteeeen soendes 0 50 8 44-48 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 1 00 8 44-48 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 44-48 





Dredging at Hamilton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Cadwell Sand & Gravel Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. 5, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$71,838. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the public building at Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Gatineau Electric Light 
Co., Ltd., Hawkesbury, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, April 11, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$550. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

Electric work for National Research Coun- 
cil building, Sussex Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Fred. A. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, Sept. 12, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $8,250. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


7) 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 


Tnstallation of interior fittings in the Post 
Office at Marmora, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Wood Specialties, Ltd., Alexandria, Ont. Date 
of contract, Sept. 18, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $740. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was Inserted in the contract. . 

Installations of interior fittings in the public 
building at Grand’Mere, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, P. Paquet & J. T. Godbout, St. 

14675—7} 


Hyacinthe, P.Q. Date of contract, Sept. 29, 
1930. Amount of contract, $1,723. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and erection of bridge over the 
Welland Canal (Bridge No. 12) at Port 
Robinson, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 27, 1980. Amount 
of contract, approximately $359,914. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
for the erection of the bridge as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade of Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour ‘per day 
Pipelcanaruns = 5 Pee ea. ee 0 60 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers....).0. 002.5. 0 50 8 
EMCO US wisita seis ds a sic apse eicens ote 0 95 8 
@arpenters (helpers) iis. 970 0 50 8 
Concreteffinisherss.4 2°) sbiisie 4. 7 0 60 8 
@ementiwOrkere. Wiles Fe. ose ale 0 45 8 
IMlecurietenst ea.) Sats PE SSLyAND a ne 0 70 8 
Blectmicians helpers: . i..c.5 <sus 0 50 8 
NGA BGUES TSR foe fe tick. Bidar 0 45 & 
PC DAIS ERE MA TE ashe eS, teeta 0 75 8 
Machinists’ helpers......-...46..%.- 0 50 8 
Steamhoist engineers.............. 0 75 8 
Structural iron workers............ 1 00 8 
Welders and burners............... 0 55 8 
Piremany. way. wet Ey | RIT A 0 50 8 
Man, one horse and cart.........-.. 5 00 8 
per day 
Man, two horses and wagon........ 50 8 
per day 








Placing an earth fill in front of No. 3 weir 
at south end of embankment, Welland Ship 
Canal, near Dunnville, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Kett Bros., Hagersville, Ont. Date 
of contract, September 27, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $1,800. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
EIGUEE TS Meco A. ain oo eae Ao ee $0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart..:.......... 5 00 8 
per hour 
Motor truck, driver. <.....0dse.0483 0 50 8 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in September, 1930, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
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suppression of the sweating system, the se- 
curing of payments to the workers of fair 


wages and the performance of the work under — 


proper sanitary conditions:— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass Crown 
Seals, Cancellers, etc. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont...... $ 668 92 
Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont...... 228 42 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Ottawa, Ont..... 65 40 
Yaking upand Supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms— 
Pollack and Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q.............. 818 5 
J. A. Humphrey & Son, Moncton, N.B.......... 1,874 49 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont............. 102 25 
Wim. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q......0......... we 22 


Mail Bag Fittings— 


Parmenter & Bulloch Co., Ltd., Gananoque,Ont. 115 83 

Ontario Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont............ 1,330 00 

Interprovincial Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont..... 25,664 10 

C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, Ont........... 580 75 

Carr Fastener Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont......... 2,025 00 
Letter Boxes, etc.— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. of Ottawa, Ltd. (locks)... 1,334 82 

Capital. Brass Co, Ottawat Onthceei eae. eeniae 915 47 
Scales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont...... 865 90 
Cotton Duck Bagging— 

Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q...... 33,164 50 

J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont...... 25,677 40 
Stamping Ink and Pads— 

DE Poole Cos Lorontoy, Once... coe ee 293 19 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont...... 155 16 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazetrr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Mooszt Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—CrERTAIN NEWS- 
PAPER AND Book AND JoB FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Loca No. 627. : 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1929, to October 31, 1930, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice of change 
60 days prior to the expiration date in any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in force and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE for July, 1929, page 804, and January, 
1926, page 59, with the following exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen workers in both news- 
paper and book and job offices, including make- 
upmen, admen, bankmen, proofreaders, opera- 
tors of typesetting and typecasting appliances, 
machinists, and all employees engaged in ma- 
chine and hand composition and distribution: 
$1 per hour for day work and $1.133 per hour 
for night work. 

The hours are the same as in the previous 
agreement, namely, 48 per week for day work 
on newspapers and 45 per week for night work 
on newspapers; on book and job work 44 hours 
per week for both day and night work. 


Lretupripce, ALBERTA—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYpPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNIon, Locau No. 561. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1929, 
to May 15, 1932, and for a reasonable time 
thereafter (not exceeding 30 days) as may be 
required to negotiate a new agreement. Notice 
must be given 60 days prior to expiration date 
by either party desiring a change. If an agree- 
ment is not reached, the matter will be dealt 
with by the joint standing committee mentioned 
below. 

Only members in good standing in the local 
union will be employed and the employer agrees 
to respect and observe the conditions imposed 
by the laws of the International Union, which 
are made a part of the agreement. 

In consideration of this provision, the union 
grants to the employer the use of the union 
label as long as the agreement is adhered to. 

Hours: in newspaper offices 45 per week for 
day work, 44 per week in job offices; 45 per 
week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; overtime over four hours, double time. 
Work on Sundays and on Dominion Day, Labour 
Day and Christmas day, double time; work on 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day 
and Thanksgiving Day, time and one-half. This 
overtime pay for work on Sundays and holidays 
does not apply to work on morning newspapers 
or to night staffs on afternoon newspapers. 
When a regular is called to work outside of 
regular hours, he will be paid $1 for the call 
in addition to overtime pay. 

Wages: make-up men, admen, bankmen, jour- 
neymen engaged in hand composition or dis- 
tribution, operators of typesetting machines, 
machine tenders (machinists): from May 16, 
1929, to May 15, 1931, $1.05 per hour or $47.25 
per week for day work; from May 16, 1931, to 
May 15, 1932, $1.062 per hour or $48 per week 
for day work. Night work $3 per week over the 
day scale. Machinist operators to be paid 6% 
cents per hour extra. 

When a shift is worked part day and part 
night, the night scale will be paid. 

Foremen to have the right to employ help 
and discharge them for certain specified reasons. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men employed or not more than two in one 
department, but every office employing one jour- 
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neyman besides the proprietor will be entitled 
to one apprentice. 

Apprentices must be at least 16 years old 
and must have attended high school at least 
one year. They will be examined by the appren- 
tice committee and will take the course in print- 
ing of the international union. The work to be 
done in each of the five years of apprenticeship 
is specified. 

Wages for apprentices: first and second years 
optional, third year 35 per cent of journeymen’s 
scale, fourth year 45 per cent, fifth year 55 per 
cent. 

Provision is made for proper ventilation and 
sanitation regulations. 

A joint standing committee consisting of two 
members of each party will be formed. to whom 
will be referred all disputes, the decision to 
be final and binding. If unable to agree, a fifth 
member will be selected, who with the other 
four will form a board or arbitration, the 
decision of this board will then be final and 
binding. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MontresL, Quesec—Masrer PLASTERERS’ SEC- 
TION OF THE Buiipers’ ExcHance In- 
CORPORATED OF MONTREAL AND THE OPERA- 
TIVE PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locau No. 33. 


Agreement signed following the strike which 
is reported on page 1137 of this issue, to be in 
effect from September 15, 1930, to April 30, 
1932. If either party desires a change, six 
months’ notice must be given prior to expiration 
date. The agreement applies only to such mem- 
bers of the Masters Plasterers’ Section as are 
employers of the members of this local union. 

The business agent will be permitted to visit 
each job. The union may not make a different 
agreement with any other employer, but this 
agreement may be entered into with other em- 
ployers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. No work 
on Saturday afternoons except with the permis- 
sion of the union president or business agent or 
the steward on the job. 

Overtime: all overtime and work on Sundays 
and four holidays, double time. No work on 
Labour Day. 

Wages per hour for journeymen: from Sep- 
tember 15, 1930, to April 30, 1931, $1.05 per 
hour; from May 1, 1931, to August 31, 1931, 
$1.15; from September 1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, 
$1.20. 

Apprentices will be governed by the existing 
rules of the International Union of Plasterers 
relating to numbers per journeymen. 

For work out of town, transportation and time 
travelling during working hours to be paid and 
an allowance of $1.50 per day except Sunday 
for board. 


Fort WituiAM AaNp Porr ArtHur, ONTARIO.— 
BuitpIng CoNnTRACTORS AND THE BricK- 
LAYERS’ AND Masons’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locau No. 25. 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1930, to April 30, 1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one _previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABour 


GAZETTE for October, 1929, page 1161, with the 
following exception: 

The provision for the payment of wages at 
the rate of $1.40 per hour for work out of town 
where union members cannot return home daily 
has been omitted. 

The regular rate of wages remains at $1.25 
per hour with a 44-hour week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Hauirax, NS.—Tue Nova Scotia LicHt AND 
Power CoMpaNy LIMITED AND THEIR EiM- 
PLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF STREET 
Car OPrRATION, STREET CaR MAINTENANCE, 
ELECTRICAL DisrrinutTion, Powrer House 
AND SUBSTATION, AND Gas. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1d, 
1930, to August 14, 1931, and from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives notice of 
change two months before the expiration date 
in any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for November, 1929, page 1285, with 
the exception of changes in wages: 

Wages for Platform employees: operators of 
street cars—first year 48 cents per hour, second 
year 51 cents, third year 56 cents, over three 
years, 61 cents. 

Wages for Car House employees: first class 
carpenters 73 cents per hour, second class car- 
penters 66 cents, third class carpenters 59 cents, 
carpenters’ helpers 53 cents, first class painters 
73 cents, second class painters 66 cents, third 
class painters 59 cents, head repairmen 73 and 
77 cents, armature winders 77 cents, first class 
pitmen and special repairmen 68 cents, first 
class pitmen 66 cents, second class pitmen 61 
cents, general utility men (experienced) 53 and 
61 cents, car cleaners 53 cents, cleaners (gen- 
eral) 51 cents. 

Wages for Machine Shop employees: first 
class machinists 77 cents per hour, second class 
machinists 72 cents, third class machinists 63 
cents, welders 77 cents, blacksmiths 68 cents, 
blacksmiths’ helpers 55 cents. 


Wages for Power House, Line and Meter em- 
ployees: first class linemen 77 cents per hour, 
second class linemen 72 cents, third class line- 
men 63 cents, first class groundmen 55 cents, 
second class groundmen 50 cents, troublemen 77 
cents, meter inspector 77 cents, first class meter- 
men 72 cents, second class metermen 63 cents, 
third class metermen (with over one year’s 
service) 55 cents, lamp repairmen 77 cents, 
switchboard operators 66 cents, first class elec- 
tricians 77 cents, second class electricians 72 
cents, third class electricians 63 cents. 


Wages for employees of Steam Department: 
masons and boiler repairmen 66 cents per hour, 
senior steam helpers 64 cents, junior steam 
helpers 50 cents, ash handlers 53 cents, firemen 
64 cents, assistant firemen 57 cents. 


Wages for Gas Department Employees: first 
class fitters 77 cents per hour, second class fit- 
ters 68 cents, fitters’ helpers 61 cents, meter 
repairmen 61 cents, meter repairmens’ helpers 
50 cents, blacksmith 66 cents, skilled labour 51 
to 55 cents, common labour 44 to 50 cents, lead- 
ing firemen 68 cents, firemen 59 cents. 
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CorNWALL, ONTARIO. -CoRNWALL Street Rat- 
Way CoMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF Street AND Evectric Ratt- 
way Emp.oyers, Locau No, 946, 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1930, 
to March 31, 1931, and from year to year unless 
either party gives notice of change 30 days 
before April 30, of any year. 


The company agrees to meet and treat with 
the union on all questions or grievances that 
may arise during the life of the agreement. 


All motormen will be required to wear uni- 
forms. 


Motor crews and sweeper crews will he 
equipped with rubber coats, boots and hats and 
also be given a sheepskin coat for winter. 

At any time that an employee is accused of 
any misdemeanour, he will be allowed to defend 
himself. 


The hours and wage rates are not included in 
the agreement but those reported by the union 
as being in effect are as follows: 


Hours: motormen 66 per week, electricians 
and linemen 60 per week, power plant operators 
56 per week. 

Wages: motormen—first year 39 cents per 
hour. second year 41 cents, third year 44 cents: 
electricians and linemen 40 cents per hour; 
power plant operators $125 per month. 


Lonpon, Ontario —Tuer Lonpon Srreer Rat- 
wAy CoMPANY AND ITS EMPLOYEES OTHER 
Tuan Moror Bus Oprrators anp Moror 
Bus MeEcHanics. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1929, until either party gives 60 days’ notice 
of change. 


This agreement is the result of an arbitra- 
tion award of the Ontario Municipal and Rail- 
way Board dated December 30, 1928, which 
recommended an increase of 2 cents per hour 
for all classes of labour from December 1, 
1928. The company having no revenue to 
meet the increase, it did not become effective 
until the street car and bus service had been 
re-arranged to reduce costs and the agreement 
approved at the civie election December 2, 
1929. ‘The agreement was then signed on Janu- 
ary 30, 1930, but its terms were made retro- 
active to September 1, 1929. The previous 
agreement had continued in effect from June 
1, 1921, subject to 60 days’ notice, but the 
wage schedule had been amended in 1922 and 
1923. 


Membership in the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America to be optional for employees. The 
company will meet and treat with any author- 
ized committee of employees, to consist ex- 
clusively of employees; motormen, conductors 
and one-man car operators to be given leave 
of absence to transact any business of the 
union without loss of seniority, provided 
arrangements are made 24 hours in advance. 
Any member of the union may secure pro- 
tracted leave of absence, not exceeding 90 days, 
with the approval of the superintendent and 
of the union. 


Any employee suspended or discharged may 
have his case taken up by any authorized com- 
mittee of employees with the management with- 
in three days, and if not guilty shall be re- 
instated with pay for lost time. 


No regular week day run to pay less than 
9 hours. 


Satisfactory arrangements will be made by 
the company in compliance with the law pro- 
viding for one day off each week for men 
working on Sundays. 


Wages per hour: motormen and conductors: 
first year 45 cents, second year 48 cents, third 
and subsequent years 50 cents; one-man car 
operators: first year 50 cents, second year 53 
cents, third year 55 cents. Motormen, conduc- 
tors and one-man car operators training 
students, working snow plows or sweepers to 
be paid 3 cents per hour extra. 


Wages per hour for shopmen, car house men 
and linemen: blacksmiths 60 and 63 cents, black- 
smiths’ helpers 50 cents, carpenters 55 to 60 
cents, machinists 60 and 62 cents, painters 55 
cents, electricians 57 cents, armature winder 60 
cents, coil winder 52 cents, shop cleaner 45 
cents, fireman 45 cents, night car cleaners 42 
cents, night car inspectors 45 cents, pitmen 50 
and 52 cents, linemen 55 and 60 cents. 


Wages per hour in track and welding depart- 
ment: motormen 47 and 50. cents, track 
labourers 40 to 45 cents, welders 47 cents. 


Overtime: regular motormen, conductors and 
one-man car operators to be paid 10 cents per 
hour extra for work after their regular 
scheduled working hours; spare motormen, con- 
ductors and one-man car operators to be paid 
10 cents per hour extra for work performed 
after the completion of a scheduled run for a 
day and on any extra runs after 10 hours; all 
motormen, conductors and one-man car oper- 
ators to be paid 10 cents per hour extra for 
all work on Sundays. AI] shopmen, barnmen, 
linemen and trackmen will be paid 10 cents 
per hour extra for work on Sundays and for 
overtime after their regular daily schedule 
except if called out for emergency work after 
their regular daily schedule when time and 
one-half will be paid. 


Seniority in the service to govern the selec- 
tion of runs. 


The company will pay half the cost of uni- 
forms required. 


Lonpon, OntTARI0—TuHE Lonpon Srreet Ran - 
WAy COMPANY AND ITS EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Movor Bus Division. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1929, until either party gives 60 days’ notice 
of change. 


The conditions covered by this agreement are 
similar to those governing electric street car 
employees summarized above with the excep- 
tion of the wage scale and the following 
clauses: 


Wages per hour: motor bus operators—first 


“year 50 cents, second year 53 cents, third year 


55 cents; bus mechanic 55 cents. 
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Seniority in the service of the company to 
govern the operation of buses, subject to the 
ability of the operator to properly operate 
them. 


No extra allowance will be paid for train- 
ing bus operators. 


Porr ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
Crtrrs or Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM 
AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
SrreET AND Exectric RamswAy EMPLOYEES 
or AMERICA AND ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES OF 
THE STREET RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1932, and thereafter until a new 
agreement is entered into. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazettE for December, 1929, page 1416, and 
October, 1927, page 1102, with only minor 
changes in working conditions. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 

Borpen, P.E.I. anp TorMENTINE, N.B—CaNa- 
DIAN NATIONAL RaibwayS—ATLANTIC 
Recion AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Car Ferry “Prince Epwarp Istanp” OPER- 
ATING BETWEEN Borpven, P.EI. aAnpD 
ToRMENTINE, N.B. 


This agreement, which was signed following 
the report of the Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, is printed in 
full on page 1127 of this issue. 


Elec- 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
tricity and Gas 
Hauirax, N.S—TuHe Nova Scorta LigHT AND 
Power Company LrMirep AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES. 
Employees of this Company engaged in the 


‘electrical distribution department, in the power 


house and sub-station, and in the gas depart- 
ment, are included in the agreement summarized 
above under the heading “Street and Electric 
Railways.” 





AGREEMENT AS TO WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 
SECTIONMEN ON THE SYDNEY. AND LOUISBURG RAILWAY 


N application for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act had been made 
by certain employees of the Sydney and Louis- 
burg Railway to deal with a dispute as to 
wages and working conditions of freight hand- 
lers, baggagemen, trackmen and clerks, dur- 
ing February, 1930 (Lasour Gazerrs, March 
1930, p. 266). As a result of representations 
from the parties involved, officers of the De- 
partment took the matter up and brought 
about negotiations which resulted in a settle- 
ment and a signed agreement in July. 


The applicants for the Board were members » 


of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and wages for some of the classes of 
labour involved were covered by an agree- 
ment between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the Dominion Coal Company 
which owns and operates the railway, a sub- 
sidiary of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion. Wages and working conditions for track- 
men were not covered by this agreement, as 
they had ceased to be members of the miners’ 
union. The management, therefore, was 
willing to negotiate with this class of em- 
ployees separately, as in the case of other 
classes of railway employees not covered by 
the miners’ agreement, engineers, trainmen, 
etc., and submitted a draft agreement as the 


basis of negotiations. The trackmen included 
nearly all of the employees involved in the 
Poard application. It was finally arranged that 
negotiations between the management and. a 
committee of trackmen would be entered into 
and an agreement was signed effective from 
July 15, 1980. The terms of the agreement, 
it is understood, set forth the wage rates and 
working conditions already in effect and 
other provisions desired by the employees. 
The agreement is to be in force subject to 
sixty days’ notice from either party, The rates 
of wages are 55:6 cents per hour for section 
foremen and 45-7 cents per hour for section- 
men. Hours of labour are eight per day, from 
seven a.m. to twelve noon and from one p.m. 
to four p.m., but men are subject to call at 
any time for wrecks, snow fighting and any 
other emergency, time and one-half for over- 
time and double time for Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Provision is made for seniority lists for the 
sections of the railway by groups, for promo- 
tion by seniority, merit and ability being 
sufficient, and for reduction of staff in reverse 
order of seniority. Provision is made for pay 
and expenses while attending court, for dis- 
cipline of employees and for the enforcement 
of the rules of the road. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


aL oe movement in prices during the month 
continued toward lower levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.38 at the begin- 
ning of September, as compared with $10.65 
for August; $11.64 for September, 1929; $11.15 
for September, 1928; $10.87 for September, 
1927; $10.94 for September, 1926; $10.81 for 
September, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; 


$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep-. 


tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. Of the twenty- 
nine items of food twenty-one were lower, the 
most important declines occurring in the prices 
of potatoes, beef, veal, mutton, pork, bacon, 
cheese, bread, flour, rolled oats, evaporated 
apples, prunes and sugar. The prices of eggs, 
milk and butter showed seasonal increases. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.75 at 
the beginning of September, as compared 
with $21.01 for August; $21.90 for September, 
1929; $21.8 for September, 1928; $21.05 for 
September, 1927; $21.15 for September, 1926; 
$21.02 for September, 1925; $20.65 for Sep- 
tember, 1924; $20.97 for September, 1923; 
$20.90 for September, 1922; $22.37 for Sep- 
tember, 1921; $2638 for September, 1920: 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.11 for 
September, 1918; and $14.33 for September, 
1914. Fuel was practically unchanged. A 
slight increase in rent was reported from Am- 
herst. 

In wholesale prices the index number cai- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, continued toward 
lower levels, being 82-5 for September, as 
compared with 84-1 for August; 97-3 for Sep- 
tember, 1929; 95-4 for September, 1928; 97-1 
for September, 1927; and 98-5 for September, 
1926. Forty-four prices quotations were 
higher, one hundred and eleven were lower 
and three hundred and forty-seven were un- 
changed. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
declined and two advanced. The Animals 
and their Products group and the Non-Mets]- 


lic Minerals and their Products group ad- 
vanced, the former because of higher prices 
for milk, butter, eggs, bacon, ham and hides, 
which more than offset lower prices for canned 
salmon, raw furs, steers and lambs, and the 
latter mainly because of higher prices for 
coal. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to lower quotations for grains, flour, bran, 
shorts and rubber; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, because of lower 
prices for raw cotton, cotton sheeting, jute, 
hemp and sisal; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, because of lower quotations 
for pulp and fir flooring; the Iron and its 
Products group, due to declines in the prices 
of steel tank plates, automobile body plates 
and steel sheets; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, due to reduced prices 
for copper, lead and zinc, which more than 
offset somewhat higher prices for antimony, 
silver and imported copper wire bars; and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group, due 
to lower prices for aluminium sulphate. 

In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods showed a slight decrease, while 
producers’ goods were substantially lower. 
The decline in the former group was due to 
lower prices for flour, canned vegetables, fresh 
meats, silk hosiery and woollen cloth, which 
more than offset higher prices for coal, boots 
and shoes, cured meats, milk and eggs. In 
producers’ goods the decline was due to lower 
prices for grains, bran, shorts, raw cotton, raw 
rubber, raw sugar, steers, lambs and _ steel 
sheets. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw 
and partly manufactured goods declined, he- 
cause of lower prices for grains, raw cotton, 
raw sugar, steers, lambs and copper, which 
more than offset higher prices for hides, eggs, 
milk, silver, antimony and coal. Fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods were also slightly 
lower, because of lower quotations for flour, 
bran, shorts, canned salmon, pulp and alum- 
inium sulphate. Domestic farm products, 
articles of marine origin, articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September, of. 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 

(Continued on page 1222) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 1 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA siceaeecaaaane ja 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 














: Quan-| (tT) | (f) Sept.!Sept. iSept. Sept. Isept. ISopt. |sept. sept. Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept./Aug. |Sept. 
Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 1914 1918 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 
c c c c em] ic c Cc Cc ce cH G c Cc. c Cc Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin... . 2 Ibs. 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77-4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-4] 59-0] 58-6] 58-4] 60-2] 63-4] 72-6] 75-2] 73-2] 70-0 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 55-4] 51-2] 35-4] 32-4] 30-8] 30-0] 30-6] 32-2] 34-8] 42-6] 46-6| 45-0] 42-2 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0] 27-6] 28-7] 20-2] 18-4] 18-4] 17-8] 18-0] 19-4] 20-6] 23-6] 24-6] 23-2] 22-9 
Mutton, roast 1 “ 111-8) 12-2] 16-8] 19-1} 21-4] 36-8) 35-6] 27-1] 27-3) 27-9] 28-2} 28-8] 30-2) 28-8] 30-5] 31-6) 30-1] 29-4 
Pork leg Ave. 1 “ 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-8] 39-3] 41-5] 33-3] 31-1] 27-2] 25-7] 29-3] 31-4] 28-4] 31-2] 32-6] 30-3] 30-1 
Pe ig 2 “ 21-8] 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-0] 74-0) 59-6) 53-8} 50-6; 46-8] 52-6] 57-0] 52-4] 54-8] 57-2] 54-6] 54-0 
acon, break- 
bc} a ge 1 “ 415-4] 17-8} 24-5) 24-7) 26-7] 51-1) 58-8) 48-7] 42-5] 38-9] 33-7] 40-8] 45-1] 38-5] 40-8] 41-3] 40-1] 39-8 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2] 28-2} 40-6] 38-4! 37-4] 74-0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0} 44-8] 45-2] 49-0] 49-8] 43-6] 45-0] 43-8] 42-0] 41-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 31-7] 55-7) 70-6] 46-3] 35-8] 38-3] 39-5] 43-3] 41-4] 46-3] 46-3] 47-4] 37-3] 38-6 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2} 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 30-1] 50-8] 64-3] 44-3] 32-4] 34-0] 34-6] 39-2] 37-1] 42-2] 41-4] 41-5| 33-3 
Mille ocr). Yee. 6qts.|36-6) 39-6} 48-0} 51-6} 50-4) 74-4) 90-6) 79-2) 69-0] 69-0] 71-4] 69-0] 69-0] 70-2] 70-8] 72-6] 71-41-72-0 
Butter dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 58-0] 95-8]124-0| 79-6) 73-4] 72-8] 73-6] 77-4] 74-6] 68-6] 82-6] 83-6] 64-2] 66-2 
u oe cream- 

Bee | a eae 1 “ |25-5| 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 52-8) 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4] 41-9] 44-2! 40-9] 44-1] 45-9] 46-0] 35-5] 36-4 
Chakks, Olde... 1 “ /16-1) 17-6) 18-5} 20-5] 21-1) 33-3) 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-2|§28-8]/§31-81§31-21§31-2/§33-21§33-21§31-41§31-1 
Cheese, new. 1 “ |14-6] 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 20-1] 31-0] 38-8] 32-5] 26-6]§31-2}$28-8}§31-81§31-2|§31-2/§33 -2/§33 -2|§31-4/§31-1 
Breadi,.2. 9655. 115 “ 155-5] 58-5] 66-0) 61-5) 66-0/117-0)145-5/}121-5)103-5)102-0}106-5}118 5}114-01117-0]115-5}118-5/112-5}111-0 
Flour, family...}10 “ |25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0} 38-0] 68-0} 83-0} 64-0] 48-0/$44-0/§49-0/§57-0/§54-0/§54-0/§51-0|/§54-0|§47-0}§46-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ 118-0] 19-5) 21-0) 22-0) 24-5) 40-0] 44-0} 31-0} 28-0} 27-5] 28-0] 30-5) 29-0] 31-5) 31-5) 32-0/ 31-0} 30-5 
Ria ey 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 19-0} 18-6]§20-4/§21-0/§22-0/§21-8|§21-4/§20-81§20-8|§20-4/§20-2 

eans, hand- 
; fe se: ee as “ | 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 18-4] 33-8) 23-6] 17-2} 17-8] 17-6] 16-6] 16-8] 15-6] 16-0] 18-4] 23-8] 18-8] 18-6 
pples, evapor- 
ated... ..:7%.. 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0] 18-7] 23-2) 29-5) 20-7) 25-0} 19-6] 19-2] 20-5] 19-8] 19-0} 21-7) 21-5] 20-6] 20-0 
eae 1 “ {11-5} 9-6! 9-9) 11-9) 13-2] 18-3) 27-2] 18-0} 20-1] 18-4] 15-9] 15-9] 15-8) 14-7] 13-6] 14-2] 15-6] 15-2 
ugar, granula 
(| a Oe 4 “ 121-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6] 29-6] 47-2] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2] 40-4] 32-8] 31-6] 32-8] 31-2] 28-4] 26-4] 25-6 
Sugar, yellow 2 “ 110-0) 9-8} 10-8} 11-0) 13-6] 21-8] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0] 21-6] 19-2] 15-6] 15-0] 15-6] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8] 12-4 
ea, black..... “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-9} 15-2} 15-5) 13-7] 14-2/§17- i; §17-5/§18-01§18-0}§17-8]§17-8)§17-61§14-7/§14-8 
Tea, green...... 4 | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-8] 14-5) 17-1] 15-0) 15-6]/817-0}817-5|$18-0]§18-0]§17-8]§17-8]§17-6}§14-7/§14-8 
Offee.......... “ | 8-6) 8-8) 8-9} 9-4) 10-1) 11-4] 15-6} 13-7) 13-3] 13-4] 13-8] 15-4] 15-3] 15-2] 15-2] 15-1) 14-1] 14-0 
Potatoes........ fbag 24-1! 28-0} 30-3) 36-0) 34-3] 70-7] 81-2) 83-4] 48-2) 66-3] 57-6| 54-7| 74-4] 59-2] 49-6] 75-0] 72-7] 53-9 
Vinegar......... edie 7 7 “7 8 8 -9} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 OW R= OhS 1-0] 120) POI) 10 Oe. 1:0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-83)13-31]15 -95/11-82)10-28/10-46/10- 28/10 -81/40-94/10-87)11- 15/11 - 64/10 -65)10-38 











Cc. A : : Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. C. Cc. 5 Cc. 
Starch, laundry] 4 Ib.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 8-2] 3-2] 4-8] 4-9) 4-4] 4-0] 4-0} 4-1] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal anthracite|}ies ton|39-5} 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-5) 77-9/118-3}109-3]117-8]111-2/104-9}104-3}105-1/101-7}/101-3]100-3] 99-9|100-2 
rae bitumin- 

ots. aoeiate « © 131-1] 32-3) 35-0} 38-7] 37-2] 60-8] 85-6] 74-9] 75-1] 70-8] 65-6] 63-2] 63-2] 63-4] 62-9) 62-8] 62-7 
Wosd, hard.. “ ed.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-8] 72-1] 83-1] 83-2! 78-6] 79-3] 77-7| 76-2] 75-7] 75-5] 75-6] 76-0} 76-2| 76-5 











Wood, soft..... 122-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6! 31-4) 54-1] 66-2] 61-4] 59-6) 58-9] 57-3) 55-6] 55-8] 55-9] 55-7) 54-4) 54-1) 54-4 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.|24-0} 24-5} 24-4) 23-7) 23-6) 28-0) 39-2) 32-2} 31-0} 30-4] 30-9] 30-3] 31-3) 31-2) 31-0} 31-0} 30-9} 30-8 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $14] Ys $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*|...... 1-50} 1-63/ 1-76) 1-91) 1-89| 2-93) 3-92) 3-61) 3-62) 3-51) 3-36] 3-39] 3-31] 3-28) 3-27) 3-25) 3-24) 3-24 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... % mo.|2-37| 2-89} 4-05) 4-75) 4-59 4-82 6-45] 6-90/6 -96) 6-95] 6-97) 6-88] 6-85} 6-86) 6-93) 6-98) 7-07) 7-08 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tfVotals.......)...... 9-37/10-50)12-79/14-02|14-33) 21 - 11/26 -38/22-37/20-90/20-97/29-65)21-02/21- 15/21 -05| 21-38) 21-99/21-01)20-75 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61) 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-66/13-51/16-37/12-06/10-35/10-80/10-49/10-99/11-17/10-85/11-14/11-55)11-06)10-78 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-75/11-72/14-13/10-56| 9-66] 9-35} 9-42/10-03/10-43] 9-86) 9-90/10-52/10-16) 9-93 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-70/13-21/15 -58/11-83|10-36)10-84/10-54/10 -89)/10-87/10-90/11-08/11-42/10-75|10-55 
Quebec.. eeeeee| 5°15) 5-64) 5-33) 6-87) 7-35/12-70)15-03/11-08] 9-78) 9-84) 9-51/10-13/10-20/10-09)10-35)10-61| 9-97) 9-56 
Qntariot) ‘seraah 4. Bae 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-77)13-27/15-91)11-97/10-18]10-52/10- 21/10 - 66] 10-98/10-92/11-17/11-60/10-53/10-36 
Manitoba ae%s..0¢< +03 5-85] 6-19] 7-46) 7-87] 8-15)12-86/16-65)11-42| 9-75] 9-88] 9-56)10-34)10-13/19-27/10-83/11-41/10-38) 9-75 
Saskatchewan .-.| 6-86) 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-29)13-10/16-05/11-42] 9-92/10-11/10-22/10-71)10-99/10-81/11-29/12-02)/10-76)10-26 
Alberta. gisirs, 63-5. t 6-02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33} 8-15}/13-32/15-66)11-27/10-00} 9-95/10-46/10-85/10- 68/10 -62/11-22|12-10/10- 74/1044 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74) 8-32) 9-13] 9-04)14-28/17-07/12-68/ 11-59] 11-37/11-36/12-19]11-87|12-01/12-16)12-84)11-71/11-34 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 











Beef Pork Bacon 
1g 4 2 3 a sf = = ae 
T 3 te be 5 3 ® 
‘aac doued ail eluent zg | 22] eh | 3. | ¥B.| 42 | 34 
MD ° nr o oO ° ab ° a a Fp a) ° sea ° . a} = 
foleelfeles(es| cf | $2 | 42 | fee |des| ae | as 
Co) "'E co) =) ©o re) Yd o 4 © re cs 
mealoa/2e6] Sal ob Sm 35 on aa| pan oa BA 
we) Vee levee” || S S| f=, C ea ea se 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 35-0 | 29-8 | 27-7 | 21-1 | 16-8 22-9 29-4 30-1 27-0 39-8 44-4 60-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 37-9 | 32-3 | 28-9 | 24-2 | 19-3 20-9 26-9 30-1 25-8 38-9 43-1 60-1 
1-Sydneyi.. oo seen ecm 39-5 | 32-2 | 32-2 | 26 20-7 20 25-6 33-2 27-7 41-9 45-1 61-4 
2—New Glasgow ......... 35 31-7 | 26 21 15-7 17-5 25 28-7 25:5 38-4 41-3 57-5 
3—Ambherst...........00- 35 30-7 | 25-5 | 21-7 | 17-3 PPE. Gehan 28-7 25-6 40 44-6 60 
4—Halifaxs ss). ces caune cs 40 31-8 | 31 24-1 | 19-6 19-3 29 29-7 24-6 36-9 41-5 61:7 
5—Windsor............00e a pla a = a — — “= — —~ —_— —_ 
SE PUPO Ue ie Means te 40 35 30 28 23 25 28 30 25-6 37°5 43-2 60 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 33 30 25 20 17 — — 30 25 39 41-7 55 
New Brunswick (average)...| 38-4 | 31-1 | 29-3 | 21-6 | 17-4 20-0 26-7 30-8 25-4 40-7 45-9 62-0 
8—-Moneton.) 00, Le oh ig at 25 18-7 | 15-5 20 30 32:5 25:3 40-6 46-6 61 
G-- Stu Johns Ly wn oe weode 42-5 | 30 32 22-7 | 18-2 22-5 25 31°7 25-1 38-2 43 64-3 
10—Fredericton............ 39-3 | 33-3 | 32-5 | 23-7 | 18-8 17-5 25 30 26 39 44-1 61 
11—Bathurst............... 30 97-5 | 21-3 | 17 a — 28-8 25 45 50 61:7 
Quebec (average)............ 29-9 | 28-0 | 27-1 | 18-7 | 14-1 17-6 26-8 26-3 25-1 36-0 39-5 60-6 
$0--Onphae hy iWin dana te 30-2 | 28-4 | 26-7 | 19-9 | 13-7 18-2 31 24-6 26-1 36-2 39-4 59-4 
3—Three Rivers........... 29-7 | 28-6 | 28-7 | 19-6 | 14-3 20 23 25 +4 26-2 40-0 45-0 63-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 37:5 | 33-5 | 34 24-7 | 19 18-7 28 28 25 40-7 45-3 67 
1st Sorel ks oe eee 27-5 | 27-5 | 27-5 | 16 12 15-7 27-5 24-3 23:7 38 40 57°5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 25 24-5 | 22 17 12-5 16-5 25 23-3 21-2 34-8 41-5 57:5 
17—-St. Joun'’a |): dst oae 30 30-7 | 27-5 | 20-7 | 15-7 19-7 25 27 26°5 32-5 36 60 
18—Thetford Mines 93 21 20 15 13 22 24 —e 24 30 31 55 
19—Montreal............... 34-1 | 30-2 | 31-1 | 17-3 | 13-6 13-6 30-3 27-8 26-4 36-3 39 62-9 
20 es Lee 32-4 | 27-8 | 26-8 | 18-4 | 12-8 13-8 27-3 29-7 27-2 35-5 38-1 62-4 
Ontario (average)............ 35:7 | 30-3 | 28-1 | 21-6 | 17-1 24-6 29-6 30-8 27-7 37-8 42-0 60-6 
21—Ottawa,..1> +» seslneree 33-9 | 29-2 | 27-1 | 20-4 | 14-6 20-8 28-7 279 26-2 37:7 40-9 62 
22—Brockville............- 39-3 | 31-7 | 31-7 | 20-3 | 15-5 21 35 30 26 43 48 61-2 
23—Kingston...........e00- 34-5 | 29-4 | 26-4 | 20-2 | 14-6 19-5 25-4 27-3 24-2 34-8 39-2 57-°4 
24—Belleville.............. 30 25-2 | 26-2 | 18-5 | 14 23-5 26-2 29 25 41-6 45-2 60-7 
25—Peterborough.......... 37-2 | 31-6 | 29-2 | 21-4 | 16-6 25 27:5 29:5 28-9 38-9 43-1 61-7 
6-—OShAWAL, . vis cn snrene pie 37 32-2.| 27 21-5 | 19-2 27-8 as 30°5 27:3 39-7 45 60-4 
27-SOrillia cs dass eee 34-1 | 26-7 | 27-5 | 19-7 | 15-9 24-3 97-5 31-3 26:7 37 40 59-3 
PRT orontaiud. «ed le <M 38-7 | 31-6 | 30-1 | 22-2 | 19-9 24-2 31-3 31-5 29-5 40-3 47 63-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 39-4 | 32-4 | 30 23-6 | 16-6 28-2 35°7 32-7 28-7 39-2 41-5 60-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 34-4 | 28-4 | 28-4 | 20-6 | 14-4 23-6 30 29 25 35-9 40 58 
31—Hamilton...........+.. 36-6 | 31-1 | 29-5 | 21-5 | 18-1 24 25 29-7 — 34-1 40-4 61-1 
32—Brantford...........0¢. 35-7 | 31-1 | 27-2 | 22-4 | 16-9 24-6 29 30-8 293 37-5 41-3 62-3 
Bo—Cislt.. ob k de thls Laie 36-8 | 33 28 22 19-3 25 32-7 31-3 28 38-9 41-7 60-5 
34—Guelph.............008 34-6 | 29-3 | 27-8 | 21 19-4 25-8 29-3 29-6 28:5 36-7 40-2 60 
35—Kitchener.............. 33-3 | 28-9 | 24-3 | 20-9 | 16-9 24-2 30 29-3 = 38-3 41-2 58:3 
36—Woodstock............. 35 29-2 | 28 22-6 | 17-2 24-6 28-5 32-5 25:5 35 38-8 57:8 
7—Stratford.............+. 33 28-6 | 25-2 | 20-4 | 17-4 25-2 27-5 27-8 24 37-8 42-6 62-1 
§-Tondoni so is sch sew cate 35-4 | 30-3 | 27-8 | 21-5 | 16 23-9 28 30-1 26°4 35°9 40-6 59-4 
9—St. Thomas............ 33-8 | 29-3 | 26-7 | 21-2 | 17-2 25 25 30-7 30 36-5 40-1 60-3 
40—Chatham.............. 35 29 27-2 | 21-4 | 15-1 24-6 28-6 30-4 27-5 36 38-1 62-1 
41—Windsor..............6. 35-2 | 28-2 | 27-6 | 22-6 | 16-7 25 30 29-7 27:5 36 40-5 59-4 
42—Sarnia..........csceeees 36-7 | 32-7 | 31-7 | 24 19 30-7 33-3 31 27 35-6 40 60 
43—Owen Sound............ 32-5 | 26-5 | 27-5 | 22-5 | 16-7 26-5 30 30 30 35 42-5 59-2 
44—North Bay........0.00- 40 34 29:3 | 21-3 | 15-2 23-3 29 30-7 29 38°5 41:7 60-7 
45—Sudbury.......eses0ce. 37-8 | 32-3 | 30-7 | 23-2 | 18-2 25-8 35 33°4 29 37°7 42 62-1 
46-—Coballt, .', «js »5: sls op 45 35-2 | 32-6 | 32-3 | 22-7 | 19-7 23°5 — 36-8 30 38-3 42-8 62-8 
47—Timmins...... pid 36:5 | 32-5 | 27-5 | 22-5 | 19 24 30 35 26-6 37°5 40-3 58-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 38-1 | 33-8 | 28-7 | 22-8 | 17 26-2 “5 30-8 29-9 39:5 42 60-4 
49—Port Arthur.........4.. 35°7 | 30 25-4 | 21-6 | 18 25 35 33-3 30:7 41 46:7 64-7 
50—Fort William........... 34-6 | 27 25-6 | 21-6 | 17-9 22-5 31 32 29-8 40-7 46-6 62:9 
Manitoba (average).......... 32-0 | 26-3 | 25-0 | 18-3 | 15-0 20-5 25-8 27-7 25-0 40-6 45-6 59-6 
51—Winnipeg.............0- 32-4 | 26-6 | 25-9 | 17-5 | 15-9 20 25-8 27-9 27 40-9 44-8 59-2 
§62—Brandon...cis:..sceosss 31-6 | 25-9 | 24-1 | 19-1 | 14 20-9 25-7 27-5 23 40-3 46-4 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 33-6 | 28-1 | 25-0 | 20-0 | 14-6 22-9 28-5 26-1 24-1 41-5 49-2 63-6 
G3— ROCA u. aolinlerdnoialtglal 32 25-3 | 24-2 | 19-9 | 15 20-4 28 24-9 25 43-3 50-9 66-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 35 30 25 20 15 25 30 25 24-3 49-5 48-3 60 
55—Saskatoon.............- 32-4 | 27-2 | 24-5 | 19-4 | 13-7 19-9 30-8 26-4 22 34-4 45-7 60 
56—Moose Jaw......sseeeee 35 30 26-2 | 20-5 | 14-6 22-5 25 28 25 45+7 51-9 68-1 
Alberta (average)............ 32-2 | 25-8 | 24-7 | 19-4 |] 15-1 21-0 29-1 28-2 26-1 44-1 49-0 58-2 
57—Medicine Hat £1 30 25 23-5 | 23-3 | 16-7 20°: 1! "30 25 27-5 45-8 51-7 58 
58—Drumbheller,........... 32-5 | 22 26 20 15-2 24 32-5 32°5 27-5 | * 46 51-7 60 
59—Edmonton............. 32-9 | 27-3 | 29-4 | 17-5 | 13-7 21 26-9 27-7 26-7 40-5 45-9 55:3 
60—Calgary..........ece08. 30:7 | 25-9 | 22-7 | 16-6 | 15-4 21-1 26-2 27:7 24 43 47-9 58 
61—Lethbridge............. 35 29 22 19-5 | 14-5 19 30 28 25 45 48 59-8 
British Columbia (average).| 38-5 | 32-0 | 29-4 | 22-6 | 19-3 27-6 36-4 34-9 30-7 47-8 53-3 63-6 
62—Fernie............ec00-- 35 30 28 22 15 25 —_ 35 30-7 47-5 50 61-2 
68—Nelson. vi. ig scccescccle 40 30 30 25 22-5 30 40 40 30 44-5 49 61-5 
CEST HAN oe ee 41 35 32-3 | 25 19°5 28-3 40 37:3 28-7 51:7 60 60-5 
65—New Westminster...... 37-1 | 31-4 | 28-1 | 19-5 | 18-1 26:7 30-9 29-1 30-9 45-7 51-8 65-4 
66—Vancouver............. 36:7 | 29-9 | 27-4 | 19-3 | 18-9 25-4 33-6 32-4 29-7 45-3 50-5 65:6 
67—Victoria............0e. 39-4 | 31-9 | 29-4 | 21-4 | 18-3 26 32-9 31-5 30-2 47-8 52-6 63:6 
68—Nanaimo.........e.es0- 38-6 | 32-6 | 30 23-4 | 22-1 32-6 37-6 34-1 32 503 53-8 66 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 40 35 30 25 20 26-5 40 40 33-7 50 58:7 65 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1930 
Fish Eggs Butter 
a ae f $F 8. 4 132 |e 8 . = 
> S = 4 > ~ 2. 
~8| 2a | 3] & & Pigeon Ween a) eS ee |B a $.. | os 8 
See ( ae fae | | ee foe eee Jee =| 8S | Bee ogsl| 2g e2 | Be 
Sag | sis | Gag) so | 8 | SoS) aS [esas] OS | 788 |B SS] gz | 2as| Se 
“es | 225/288] Ss | os |S85| fz eee] £8 | des lSssel 2s | Bes] 2 
Shh | een | ahh = 2 a |aaa!] 2a Saal 8a Cea 154na]l RO | saa os. 
3 is = a ee ie ma IO Se end ae Ys 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-4 30-8 22-4 13-6 58-8 21-2 20:3 35:7 20-9 38-6 34-6 12-0 33-1 36-4 
14-3 31-8 —_ — 55-0 18-4 16-7 28-9 21-6 42-8 39-9 12-2 35-3 39-9 
10 30 —_ — 60 18-4 15 27-1 20-4 47-7 40-4 13-15 35 38-3 | 1 
= 30 _ —_ 50-60 18-2 18-3 35-2 20 41-7 39-7 12-13 34 39-3 | 2 
15 35 _— —_ 50 19 16 28:5 20-7 37-6 36-7 10 37°3 40-3 13 
12 _ — oa 60 17-7 16 26-3 22 44-6 41-8 al2-5 29-2 38-1 | 4 
os — — — — 19 —_— 32 23-5 40 40 — 40 42-5 | 5 
20 32 _ — 50 17-8 18 24-4 22-8 45 40-9 2 36-2 40-6 | 6 
8 35 a —_— 55 19 —_ 30-8 22, 30°3 27-5 | b10-12 32 34-7 | 7 
15-3 36-7 — 10-0 57-5 19-0 17-7 33°4 21-8 38-9 36-7 12-1 34-3 36-8 
— 35 —_ 10 60 18:3 16-7 33 20 43-3 37-6 10-12 37 38-9 | 8 
18 35 — 10 60 19-1 16-3 39-8 20-5 42-9 35-5 al3-5 36 38-2 | 9 
20 40 —_ a 60 18-7 19-7 33°4 21-5 39°4 37 12 34 35-1 110 
8 —_ — — 50 20 18 27°5 25 30 12 30 35 11 
17:3 32°6 22°9 9-3 57-9 22:5 20-7 28-7 21-5 39-2 35-3 11-0 31-1 33-2 
12 28 25 —_ 50 21 21 30-7 20°5 40-1 35-6 14 30-2 32-7 |12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 25 18 26-1 24-2 41-4 37-7 12 32-0 33-3 113 
18-20] 30-35 30 10 —_ 22-7 _— OLOl 22-5 39 35 al0 30-7 33-2 |14 
20 — — — — — — 27-5 20 36 35 12 — 33-4 |15 
— —— 20 — — — — 25-4 18-9 36-1 33-7 8 o 34-3 {16 
20 —_ 20 10 60 25 20 34:1 20:7 37-7 35 9 32 -131°7' 17 
ea — — 8 50 —— 2o 30 23 +8 36-7 35 10 30-7 5135 18 
15-20 35-40 25 8 60-75 21 22 28-3 19-6 46 37-6 12 33-5 35 19 
— —_ 15 10 60 20 18 24-9 21-9 40- 33 12 28-3 32-1 |20 
18-7 31-2 23°38 12-0 64-2 20-9 19-7 38-6 19-9 38°3 34-4 12-1 33-0 35-8 
15 32-35 22 — — 21-2 20 38-5 19-5 42-8 35 12 31-5 33-7 |21 
18 33 20 10 —_ 21-7 18 36-3 20 36-7 34 10 34 34-7 |22 
15 35 —_ 10-20 — 20 18-5 37-1 18 38°3 33°3 11 29-7 34-4 123 
—_ — 22 15 — — — 37-6 20:7 32-5 30°3 aQ-5 38-1 36-1 |24 
20 28 20 — 60 —_— 25 39-5 22-7 35-6 31-1 10 32 35-3 |25 
— = — _— — —_ 20 42 20:7 38-5 36 — 35 35-6 126 
20 30 20-25 10-12 — —_— 18 39-5 20-4 35 32-6 all-4 33-1 35-9 127 
— — — — — — 15 42-2 19-8 41 35:7 al2-5 33°7 37-2 |28 
20 35 25 — — 25 20 39°6 19 40-8 39 b13 30 36-6 |29 
15 32 32 — — 18 — 43 17-8 41-5 Tig | al3 33-3 35-3 130 
18 30 25 —_— 75 — 16 45-9 19-5 39-9 36-6 12 32 36-8 |31 
20 32-33 23 15 -- 20°5 17-5 39-8 18-8 36°7 34°5 12 34-5 35-7 |32 
15 35 20-23 12 — 23 22-5 39-2 18-9 35-2 31-6 all-8 32-7 35-6 133 
20 — 25 — — — — 41-6 18-3 39-5 33-4 12 33 35-8 [84 
_ — 23 — —_ 25 25 32-2 17-9 34-5 31:8 13 30-5 34-7 135 
— — 25 — _ 19 —_ 31-2 18-5 34 27-7 11 33-5 34-5 136 
25 — 26 8 50 21-5 18 39-3 18-4 32-7 29-5 all1-8 31-3 33-2 |37 
15 25 25 —_ —_ 18 17:5 41 19-1 34-1 29 11 32 35-3 [38 
18 32 25 —_ 50-60 21-6 20 46-5 19-2 34-1 31-9 12 36-8 36-9 139 
19 22-35 17-22 12 — 21-3 19 40 19 31-8 29-9 12 32-3 35-5 140 
20 30 20 —_— _ — 20 43-9 18-4 37-7 33°2 12 —_ 36-9 |41 
— —_ 30 —_ — —_— — 42-1 20-2 40 36 12 35 36 42 
—_ —_ — — — 17-5 22 34-7 18-8 32-2 29-6 11 ols 33-7 143 
_ _— — _ — — — 34-8 20-7 42 41-5 12 32 35 44 
— 25-30 25 10 75 — 20 28-9 22-6 41 Sind 14 33°3 38-6 {45 
_ 25-30 = — 70 21 20 31-3 23-8 47 42-7 16 — 36:5 {46 
25 — 25 — _— 21-2 22 33 oe 45-1 37-4 al6-7 37 37-4 |47 
— oe 20 _— —_ 20 25 42-1 21-6 44-2 38:7 12 30 36-9 {48 
— — 20 _ —_— 21-7 We 36-7 22°83 40-5 37°8 12°5 35 36-7 149 
—_— — 18 — — 20 17°5 38 20-9 43-8 37°8 12-5 30 37-1 150 
21-5 —_ — —_— — 22-0 17-8 38-9 19-9 36-0 30-8 11-5 30-8 35-9 
18-25 38 15 12 —_ 21-5 17-6 41 19-1 38:7 33-2 bll 31 36-4 151 
— a — — —_ 22-5 18 36°7 20-7 33-2 28-3 12 30°6 35-3 152 
28-1 30-0 19-3 16-3 — 25-0 22°9 36-9 21-8 33 °4 28°79 12-5 29-7 35-8 
25 30 15 _— —_ 25 23°3 37-2 20-4 33°6 31-6 13 30°6 34-3 153 
30 30 —_ 12-5 —_ 25 20 35 23 31-9 27-1 11 30 37-6 [54 
25-30 30 25 20 _— 25 23-3 35°5 21-4 34-2 28-1 13 30°5 35-6 55 
30 18 _ _— _— 25 39-7 22-2 34 28 13 27-5 35-5 156 
22°9 28°9 — 20-0 — 22-4 23°2 32°9 21:5 38-3 31-6 11-2 32-2 36-8 
a 35 — — —_— 19 25 32-4 23-1 35 28-3 11 31-2 41 57 
25 30 18 5 _ 20 25 aioe! 20-7 36 31 13 35 32-6 {58 
20-25 20-25 =~ 15 —_— 21-4 22-1 30-2 21 36-2 30-5 all-1 29-2 35-6 [59 
26 32 —_ 25 —_— 24-7 21-7 35-8 19-8 39-2 34-2 11 35 36-5 |60 
18 25 —_ 20 — 22 22 — 23 45 34-2 10 30°8 38-1 |61 
22°94 26-8 ooo 17-1 — 21-8 22-6 39-6 22°8 40-5 36-7 13-1 36-6 39-9 
25 30 20 18 —_— 21-2 25 44-6 25 41-5 36-6 al2-5 —_ 39 62 
30 35 ae 20 — 25 25 35-8 24-7 42-5 40 al4-3 37-5 40-8 |63 
30 35 — 20 — 25 25 34-4 26-3 43-3 38-3 al4-3 36°5 39-7 |64 
16 20-5 — 15 — 22 21-7 38:9 18-3 38-5 36 11-1 37°4 38-9 |65 
15 21 —= 16°5 — 20 18-6 38-3 18-7 38-5 35-1 11:1 35°4 38-6 166 
os 28 oa 15 — 19 20-3 39-9 19:8 38-3 35-8 al4-3 35-9 41-5 |67 
20 25 —_ — —_ 22-5 22-5 43-7 24-3 36-7 34 al2-5 33°7 37-8 |68 
os - 20 — 15 — 20 22-5 41-2 25 45 37°5 al4-3 40 42-5 |69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





2 : od - Canned Vegetables 
° | 2 te Q oe) 8 ; 
g a pel on , nD. Sue ay a 
ga | & of Aaa |. g2 | 328 1 & Bd 
Locality Se | & 5 oo | 5 ae Ve 38 
oe cs 5 4.8 2 3 amt 3 2 ; = a 
Ae quits kay ane oO x  m 7 Ba S65 Ae 
a= 2 92 Sse] of Adin 8 5 £§ QD AS 
om Si Sh oo & oe es eee 2s a8 ao ae 
a @ 281/38 /ee8] Sa] 88 oe 6 gaa 5 8 
6) fea) 7) fy fant fa] & a Ay i) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 31-1 7-4 18-2 4-6 6-1 10-1 12-2 16-1 15-2 16-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 30-5 8-0 17-6 5-1 6-3 9-9 14:3 17-0 15:3 16-1 
Sy dney.kinw. 1.8505 fer eee ees 30 8 17-2 5-2 6-7 10-4 13-4 1W¢ 15-5 15-4 
2—New Glasgow...............-. 30-4 8 17-2 5-1 6 10-1 13-6 15-4 15-9 15-4 
3A m hereto ...48.0h nook eRe 29-2 8 16-8 5-2 6 8-7 13-3 16-7 15 15-3 
4ST GUIAX G8: ccd vu caro dod 30 8 17-7 4-5 6-4 9-9 14-7 16-8 13-8 15-8 
5 Windsor... b... O82 och bo 82-5 — 19 5-7 6°5 10 16-5 19 16 18 
6=-Pruro: 602 ee Eee ce 30:7 8 17-4 5-1 6 10:3 14-2 17 15-6 16-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30 7-4 18 4-9 6 9-7 15 16 15 15 
New Brunswick (average).......... 31-2 8-4 17-7 4-9 6-1 10-2 13-9 16-2 15-3 15-9 
8—Monctonis. 0:38. 8)a2 snob eeeen 31-7 8-7 17:3 5 6-2 12 13:5 16 15-1 15-1 
O—- St Jonniee. «baw steacet eee 31-4 8-7 18-2 4-7 6 9-1 12-5 | 16 13-1 15-1 
10—Fredericton..............00008. 31-6 8-7 17-2 4-6 6-1 9-6 14-6 14-9 14-8 15-4 
11-=Bathurses. 628. thee ee ee 30 7:3 18 5:3 6 10 15 18 18 18 
Quebec (average)................... 28-4 6-2 17-3 4-8 6-3 9-1 12:5 15-0 14-8 15-3 
12—-Quebec. Wri). sade eiek eee 28:7 | 5-8 16-4 5-2 6-4 9-7 13-3 15-3 15-4 15-3 
13—Three Rivers.................. 30:8 5:3 17-7 5-3 6 8-8 13-4 14-9 18-7 15 
14—-Sherbrooke..)..:42:..4.0 bese 27-9 |6-6-7 16-9 4-8 6-1 9-4 12-2 15:4 14-6 18-6 
15=-Sorel sl davcke coe eee 26:3 6 19 4-6 7 8-4 10 15 14-5 15-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe, . «2.2: 2 eke. 25-5 5 15-4 3-9 6 9-6 12 14-4 13-5 13-7 
17—St! Johniss $)4../ hae et eeenee 30 6-7-3 18 4-7 6-5 9-9 15 15 5 5) 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 28-7 6:7 18 5-2 6-5 _ 8 12-2 15-5 15-56 15-8 
19——Montrealion's oJi0s85h0 ge eee ee 30-5 6-8 18-2 5 5:9 9-8 12 14-9 14-2 14-9 
20S ull Se oo oh ehh eRe 27-5 15:3-6-7 16-4 4-8 6-2 8-5 12-3 14-5 12 13-8 
Ontario (average)................... 31-3 71 17-6 4-4 5-9 10-5 12-7 15-7 13-9 15-2 
21—-Ottawabe.i: dss Bees bteehee 33 |6- 7-8-7 18-4 4-9 6-2 10-7 11-6 15-4 13-9 14-8 
22--Brock ville, ob. Phas eee 26 6-7 15 4-9 5-7 10-5 12-3 15 15 15 
Jo Kin dstone..:-404. hens se ee 29-8 7:3 14-7 4-8 5-5 9-7 12 14-5 12-2 14-5 
24-—Bellevilley.}..j...4s0. 8 eee 29°8 6:7 17 4-3 5-4 10-5 11:3 14-3 14-4 14-5 
25-7veterboroughi...:..«aes ete. 29-4 7°3 16-5 4-4 5-4 11-4 13 15-4 12 15-2 
26—Oshawa esi os! «dus Bae RE 34 6:7 15 3°9 5-5 10-4 12-1 15-5 12-2 15-4 
27—Orilliay sho 45 hee eee 31-4 6-7 18-6 4-4 5-4 11-4 13-1 16-2 15-4 15-9 
28--—Torontode.n.4: : Bickel eee 34-9 |16-7-7:3 18-3 4-5 5:8 10 11-4 15-2 14 15 
29--Niagara Falls... ..005./5 fetes: 35:8 6:7 18-7 4-6 5 10 13-2 16 15-7 16-1 
30—St. Catharines........)0:e08.--. 30-5 6:7 17-7 4-2 6:5 11-3 12-6 15-3 12-3 14:8 
Bl=aHamilton: 4.4 deen mene ee 35 6:7 18-5 4-2 5-7 11-2 11-4 15-2 13-5 14-8 
62-Brantford: «bk: ida neee fee 33 6-7-3 17-6 3°7 5-2 10-9 12-2 15-1 12-2 15 
So Galte. smecdss ot Beoeee eee 34:3 6-7 17-6 4-1 5°9 11-5 13-9 15-7 12-3 15 
34—Guelphios..: diss 8¥c5eh eee 34-3 be 7 18-4 4°35 5:9 11-2 13-2 16-4 14-6 16 
35->Kitchener... 4... ¢f:0; 28208 ves 29-6 6-7 18-3 3°70 5-4 11-5 11-7 14-9 12-2 14-5 
36—-Woodstock.. J. 9. £2acahe ee ee 28-5 |6-6-7 16 3-2 5 10-1 11-2 15 12 15 
SIESTA Ors. ...cd: 3s ERs moe eeene 27-9 6-7 17-9 3-9 6 11-6 12-1 15-9 14-5 15:5 
S8iwondoniee, .. £.: he eee 30-5 {6-6-7 18-8 4-3 6 10-7 13-1 15-6 14:3 15:3 
39--St. Thomas. i...3!...) ae... 30-3 |6-7-8-0 18-7 4.2 5-8 11 12-8 16-6 14-5 15:5 
40--Chatham.....!..28es oot ene ee 30-4 6-7 17-4 3-9 5-5 10:3 13-7 15 14-1 14-8 
A1-—Windsorge «4: :.2ee ee eee oe 32-4 |7°3-8 18-2 4-7 6 10-1 12-5 15-5 13-8 15-9 
A2—parniage ss... ds. be. Genes 31-4 (e 18 3-7 6 10-8 13-1 15 14-2 15 
43—Owen Sound.:...#2s+. poekh lee 28°6 |6:7-7°3 18-5 4 5 9 12-8 15-6 15-2 15-6 
44-—North Bay «4... ddoscs tee eee 31-7 8 18 4-7 5-8 9-5 13-2 15-5 13-8 15 
45 Sud Bury.edo.cdiss Wee eee 30-2 |7:3-8 16-7 5:1 8 9-4 15-5 15-9 15 15:7 
46-—Cobalt) a. .:.4.84eee 1 eee 31-6 8-3 19 4-9 7:5 9-8 16 18-5 15-2 17-6 
4%—Vimmins he. co Gdea bee 30 8-3 16 4-7 6 9-6 13-4 16-7 15-4 14-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 29-5 8 19-2 4-8 8 11-7 13-1 15-6 15 15-2 
49-—PortiArthur. 4. #5g4.% oh eee 28-9 6-7 18 4-6 6-1 10-1 11-5 16°5 13-6 14-2 
60—Fort William... 5%...).2.08... 32 6-7 16-7 4-8 5°8 10-1 11-5 16-7 14 14-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-5 6-7 19-4 4-6 6-2 10-8 12-4 18-8 16-8 17-6 
bie--Winnipegs, .. |... £555 e0mheh den 31-2 |6-4-7 20-3 4-5 6-4 10-2 12-3 18-4 16-2 17-1 
52—Brandonye: 5s, Woah <4 BOR. 31-8 |6°3-7 18-5 4-6 5-9 11:4 12-4 19-1 17-3 18-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 32-1 7-4 19-3 4.5 6-0 10-7 11-9 18-5 18-1 18-6 
53-—Regina. 5 04... CP 30-8 |6-4-8 -- 4.2 — 11-2 11-9 18-6 18-1 18-2 
64—PrincerAllbert!.....2.%.4.20amee, 31 7:2 20 4-5 5-5 8-9 11-1 18-6 18-9 18-9 
Ob— Saskatoon)... 4: in Bes hee 32-7 8-8 18 4-6 6:8 11-5 12-3 17-9 18-1 18-4 
56—-Mooseaw....+.8.dde.c) Bene le. 33°7 6-4 20 4-6 5-8 11-1 12-2 18-8 17-1 18-8 
Alberta (average).................5. 33-5 8-2 18-7 4-6 6-2 10-1 10-4 16-3 17-7 18-3 
57—Medicine Hat....4;...5.2-h0.+- 35-7 |6:6-7-4 18-5 4-5 7-1 12-1 11 16-7 19-1 19 
58—Drumbeller:... 4.245. ecaeben en 35 8-9 18 4-9 6:9 10:8 10-7 17°5 18-8 20-4 
59-—-Bdmontons:.5:..¢4s/- 4 eae 30 8 18 4-5 5 9:3 10-5 15-2 16-4 17-2 
60—Calgary LR RES | EES OY a eI 36-7 8 20 4-4 6-6 10-1 10 16-8 17-7 17-9 
6l--hethbpidge. . yas). of MVeR. 30 8-10 19 4.7 5-5 8-3 9-7 15+3 16:7 17 
British Columbia (average)......... 32-8 8-8 21-0 4-9 6-3 8-9 9-0 16-7 16-8 17-5 
G2 HErniogase: ) 8 sae bo 32-5 10 15-5 4-8 6:3 10-6 9-8 17-2 18-3 18-6 
63--Nelsomine . 2. de dide heehee 9 34-2 10 20 5-1 6°7 9-3 10-2 19-1 18-2 18-2 
C4 rallies Panes oR eee 28°7 9-1 17°5 5-1 6 9-3 8-7 15 17-6 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-1 6-9 23 -2 4-8 6-2 8 7-8 14-8 15-4 16 
BGr Vancouver. «.}.dstide of. ee. 64 32-8 6-9 21-9 4-8 5-6 8-3 8-1 14-8 17-1 16-4 
Digs Victorlags 4: doth cas ceiMcet 33 8-3 22-7 4-8 6+3 8-6 8-5 15-8 14-4 15-8 
Pe Wanaimed: .. ible dBase 33-7 9 22-5 4-7 7°5 9-4 9-9 17-6 16-3 18-3 
69— Prince Ritpertencnns een cee 33:3 10 25 5 6 7°8 8-7 19-2 16:7 18-3 
Pe SM EE PEEL REA TILES EEE SE: NOS CLO RRS eR RRM NMRNR ie Smainiat ites (named apa ee etl et epi he 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1930 









































Potatoes Apples o 
s iS c 3 § = 
ua BR ob 2 sole = ie re 
B of A= oh Ob & PE q os a 
See | ae 3 35 3 & an 5 an am 
oO. Sem| Fs re) ze Qa ae ve a 2.0 by EF) 2.3 
AO | go a a ~H | 54 dS a= Be 3 ri wy 
Spe) eet iy Se 2 da eee cae g oy é A am 
SS ese e s 2 8. g5 ‘3° B G3 a aa 5S. 
fQ © Ay AY Fy ie) ia So} 5 a @) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-3 5-5 | 1-618 32-3 23-1 20-0 15-2 15-9 18-5 65-5 26-4 58-8 42-6 
9-1 5-2 | 1-619 31-0 24-1 19-7 15-4 15-0 18-0 63-5 26-7 60-1 42-3 
9-4 5:9 1-866 35-2 — 22-3 9 15-5 16-5 — 26 50 45 1 
9-1 eat 1-547 22-5 18 15-2 17-7 61-3 27:5 52-5 41 3 
9-1 4-9 1-462 28-5 20 21-5 3 14-3 18 60 26-2 55. 45 % 
8-5 4-9 1-653 33-2 26-7 — -7 14-4 18-7 68 25-9 66-3 39-2 | 4 
10 5:5 1-65 30 — 15 19 — 30 75 45 5 
8-7 4-9 1-533 21-3 17 5 15-6 18 72-5 24-8 61-5 38-6 | 6 
10 5:7 1-35 24-7 15 —- 5 15 15-3 72 27-5 55 47-5 | 7 
8-8 5-6 | 1-311 28:3 20-1 19-9 -1 15-0 17-9 67-6 26-8 61-7 46-6 
9 4-7 1-45 27-9 21:7 19 +3 15 16:8 73°3 26-5 62-5 50 8 
9-1 5:3 1-22 29-1 21-7 20 7 14-5 17-6 62 26 62-6 41-5 | 9 
8 5-6 1-325 28-5 16:8 17 +2 14-1 17 67-5 27-2 60 44-7 110 
9 6-7 1-25 27-5 — 20 16-5 20 _: 27-5 — 50 11 
9-2 6-3 | 1-324 26-6 23°9 18-5 -1 15-9 18-4 13°6 26-6 64-2 41-2 
10-1 6 1-252 26-9 21-7 18-8 15-9 17, 78-6 25°5 67°3 38°3 112 
9-5 7:7 1-175 28-3 20 20 17-6 18-3 91-7 25 75 42-5 113 
9-7 6°8 1-465 26-9 32°5 20°5 9 17 18 70 27-9 _— 40-5 114 
10 5 1-217 — 18 -9 16-2 15-6 67-5 26 _— 40 15 
8 5-9 1-267 — 16-5 6 16- 16-2 50 26-3 50 38-8 |16 
9-5 9 1-75 25 16-2 5 13- 25 — 30 — — 17 
7-5 6-1 1-329 — 19 8 15- 18 75 30 75 43-3 |18 
8-8 5:2 1-21 8 25-8 21 9 16 17-1 82-3 25-5 55-6 37-7 \19 
10-1 D 1-25 7 18:3 16: 14 19-3 a 23-3 62 48-3 |20 
9-5 5:5 | 1-670 -6 23°3 19- 8 16 18-9 61-9 26-1 56-4 38-8 
8-9 5-6 | 1-29 6 25-7 19 6 15 19-4 54-6 27°7 54: 41-6 |21 
9-7 6-3 1-17 18-3 — 16 17-5 65 26 55 40 |22 
9-2 5-2 1-62 ‘7 27°5 — -2 15 18-5 71-2 25 53° 39-6 |23 
11 6-1 1-50 6 14-6 _— ‘7 15 18-5 72-5 27 59: 36-6 |24 
9-5 4-8 1-35 -7 17-9 15 15 18-8 68-3 27-5 57: 38-5 |25 
9-7 5-4 1-57 “4 23 °3 —_— or) 16 20 — 26:7 67 39 26 
10-2 5-9 1-32 -2 15 15 “4 1G 19-8 7 26-2 56 Shon 27 
9 5:5 1- -7 23-1 — “1 15 18-3 72-5 25-6 60 36-4 128 
9-7 5-8 | 2-04 5 — — 5 16 18-5 62- 25 55 40-7 |29 
9-5 4-8 1- 5 15 — 15 18 — 24-2 49 35°5 |30 
10 5:5 1- 28-2 25 “4 15 18 53°3 23-2 65 37-7 |31 
8-6 4-7 1- “1 22-2 — -2 16- 18-1 48 25-1 = 36-1 132 
9-8 6 1- “1 21-1 — 16- 19-4 55 24-7 50 Ae Bes 
11 5) 1- 8 28-3 — 7 15- 19-6 50 27-6 49- 38-2 134 
9-2 5:3 1- 2 18 19 8 14- 18-4 59 23-8 49 35-2 135 
8-1 4 1- 23-3 —_— 16-5 14 16-3 _ 25 55 36°3 136 
g 4-8 1- “4 15-4 — 16-7 16- 18 65 25 61- 38-9 137 
8-1 4-9 1- 6 16 — 16 14- 17-8 — 24°8 70 36-2 138 
9-2 4-9 1- 3 18:3 — 14-7 15- 18-6 55 26-2 52- 37-1 139 
8-4 4-6 1- +2 23-4 — 16-5 15 18 73 25 49 36-1 |40 
9-4 4-2 1- 24 18 17 17 18-8 60- 25-7 65 44 41 
10:1 5:3 1- Hi — 15-2 16 20 — 27 75 38-2 142 
10-5 4-7 1- 8 15 _— 15-8 16 18-6 55 30:2 52- 37-2 143 
8-3 4-8 1- 25 18 15 16 20 48 26-2 52 41-6 |44 
10-4 7:3 1- 6 — 24 16 18-2 20-2 64- 28 57:5 41-6 |45 
9-a 8:2 | 2: 8 30 22°3 16-5 18-5 20:5 76 28-7 57-5 45-8 146 
10-1 7-4 2- 2 40 18-7 16-2 15-8 17-6 67 27:5 53 43-7 |47 
10-4 5:9 1- +9 42-7 20-7 14-5 17-6 20:9 64 26-7 53-3 40 {48 
9-1 6-5 1- 9 32°8 18-7 15-9 15-2 20-8 59- 26-1 51-4 39°6 {49 
10-1 5:6 1- 27-5 16 16-2 15-2 20-7 58:9 25-9 50-5 40-1 |50 
9-8 5-6] 1- 5 — — 14-7 16-9 20-1 64-4 26-9 59-2 44-9 
9-5 5:2 1- “9 — 17-2 14-4 20-1 60-5 25-7 51-7 44 |51 
10-1 6 1- 27-1) — —_ 15 20 68:3 28 66-7 45°8 |52 
9-7 5:5 | 1- 33-9 — 21-7 15-7 16-9 20-4 63-2 25°7 62-5 48-9 
9-9 5:7 1- 30. = 20 17-5 19-5 65-7 26:2 57:9 48-2 153 
9-1 5:7 1- 26-7 — 22-5 14-6 20-8 64 26-2 65 5054 
9-8 5:4 1- 31 — 24-4 15 20-6 65-6 24-9 65-4 47-8 155 
9-9 5-25| 2 42-7 — 20 15-7 20-6 57-6 25:5 61-5 49-6 |56 
9-2 4-8 | 1- 34-4 — 21:3 14-0 19-0 67-0 26-6 59-1 49-7 
9-3 4-6 1- 39 — 20:4 14-3 22°5 73 27-7 63 °3 53-1 157 
10 bai 2s 40 — 25 15 18-3 65 29-2 58-3 53-3 158 
9-1 4-4 1- 26:5 — 20-1 14-4 17-6 60:4 25-3 55-2 48-5 |59 
9-3 4-8 1- 38-4 — 20 13-7 18-8 67°3 25-2 57:8 46-4 160 
8:3 4-3 1-533 28-3 — 21 12-5 17-8 69-3 25:7 61 47 61 
8-4 5-1 | 1-859 37-4 — 22-9 12-9 17-0 68-3 27-1 59-4 47-4 
10 4:4] 2-002 40-2 — 19-9 13:7 18-1 73°7 30 66-2 50 62 
8-7 7-1 2°321 47-5 _ 23-7 14:6 18-3 73°3 30 60-8 50 63 
8:7 6-4 | 2-25 42:5 — 25 12-3 17-7 66-7 28-3 53°3 41-7 |64 
7:7 4-5 | 1-408 28 — 22°3 10-9 14-7 62-9 25°5 , 44-2 165 
8-4 4-1 1-275 26-1 _ 19-7 11:3 14-8 62-9 25 : 43-9 166 
8-8 4:5 1-787 32-2 — 25 12-4 14-4 68-8 25:3 45-7 |67 
8-2 4-7 | 1-965 44-7 — -- 15-8 19 64-9 26 53-3 168 
7 5 1-86 37°7 _— 2 12-5 18-7 73°3 26-7 50 =|69 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
i » a by 
Sugar ‘ a @ g 3. ft : re 
b ra pe : so | & fe fo = Bb -5 be 
sf Cee wae | 84 feet | 5 " os Pe g 
se! |! Sle Moher ees | o go | $3 S od @ 
85 eee, beat haw! Sool Sap ahh oak SF 55 ae 
Locality fe she eee nee | eo eee eat os 2 72 | 89 zs 
secloeer Sp ie@elgec| ge | Sel gel ge | ae uo teak jes 
Re Soc) 68) $8/858) eX | 28) sh | PR | gh | ge = 
Fahne. =|.) & |O > N 4 oO oo) n < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 6-2 | 55-8 | 59-1 | 26-8 15-3 3-4 63-9 56-2 12-2 6-2 16-036 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-9 6-5 | 60-8 | 57-5 | 27-6 11-6 3:7 69.2 38-6 13-2 6-3 15-750 
1—Sydney.............. 6: 6-6 | 61-1 | 54-7 | 25-1 — 3°8 76 — 12-3 6-2 — 
2—New Glasgow........ 7 6-5 | 58-1 |] 57-9 | 29-7 12-5 3-2 65 36°8 13-5 6-9 — 
3—Ambherst............. 7°5 if 65 60-6 | 25 10-8 4-7 70 37:5 12-5 5-7 — 
A—Hahifaxiys AM salsa sue 5-9 5°7 1)/62°5 163-9 | 27-5 12-7 3:6 74-4 49-5 13-2 6:5 16-00 
5—Windsor.............. 7 7 60 60 30 10 3-8 — 35 15 SEU — 
6—Truro..... Fs Oraeee fee 6-9 6-3 | 58-1 | 57-9 | 28 12 OMe 60-7 34°3 12-4 6-6 '15-00-16-00 
7—P.K.1.-Charlottetown| 6-7 6-2 | 61-7 | 54-2 | 22-7 13-5 4-] 58-3 44-3 14 6+3 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-6 | 6-1] 60-1 | 59-5 | 26-6 12-6 | 3-1 64-2 40-5 12-5 6-5 16-125 
8—Moncton............2. 6-8 6-1 | 60 62-5 | 29 12-2 3-1 70-8 47-2 13:5 5:8 215-50 
9=-StiJohne. Wa ee 6-8 6-2 | 61-1 | 56-1 | 26-1 12-4 3 70-6 40-6 12 6-8 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7 6-5 | 59-3 | 59-5 | 26-2 12-6 2-3 63 39-2 11-6 6-4 16-00 
li—Bathurst ose lde 6 5:5 | 60 60 25 13 3:4 52-5 35 13 7 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-6] 56-7 | 58-6 | 26-4 14-2 | 3-4 63-1 59-0 11-6 5:6 15-264 
12—Quebec............... 5:8 5:5 | 58-9 | 59-9 | 26-6 15-8 3-1 67-7 60 10-9 5-9 15-50 
13—Three Rivers.........] 6:4 6-1 | 56-7 | 63 25-7 13-6 4-3 62-5 60 11-5 D5 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5:8 5:5 | 57-8 | 60-7 | 26-9 14-2 2-9 59+4 58-6 10-9 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
TS--Sorel Tee ic ae 6-3 5:7 | 50 47 28-3 11-2 3°9 60 60 11 6 14-00-14-25 
16—St. Hyacinthe........] 5-6 5:3 | 53°7 | 57-9 | 26 14 3:3 63-3 58 10:7 5-2 114-50-15-00 
7-SStidobn sever in de de 7 5-5 | 61-7 | 63-3 | 26-5 14-2 3:4 65 60 15 5:5 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 6-2 BT ieos 7, | 62-2 | 27-2 13-6 3°8 62:5 55-8 12-2 5-6 17-00 
19—Montreal............. 5:8 5-7 | 57-8 | 60-3 | 25-7 15-9 2-8 60-4 61-5 10-5 5-4 115-50-16-00 
DO ROLL aged Rep ae. . e oe pad OVeOos | Dol | 2457 15 3:3 66-7 56-7 11-5 5 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 6-2 | 56-7 | 60-8 | 26-0 14:0 | 3-3 63-3 58-4 11.2 6-0 15-492 
Pl =-Ottawal sso nthccn cic de 6 5-9 | 60-8 | 62 26-8 14-4 2-9 74-6 61 11-5 5:9 $15-25-15-75 
22—Brockvillew..... 2.1... 6-3 5-5 | 62-5 | 62-5 | 27-5 13-7 3-8 65 50 li 6 15-00 
238— Kingston: ..........o6 6 5-8 | 51-3 | 58-2 | 26 12-3 2-7 62-5 56-2 11-8 6-1 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 7:4 7-2 | 58-6’) 65-1 | 25-7 14 3+1 65 66-7 ll 6:3 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-6 6-4 | 60-9 | 62:5 | 25-6 14-7 3:5 61:7 53+7 10-6 6-1 14-75 
26—-Oshawa. ives.) ...b. 5-9 oe) | 57°51 70 25 13-2 3:2 62-5 55 11-7 6-7 {15-00-15-50 
2a —Orilliay a seen oo sche 6-1 6-1} 61 59-4 | 25-6 14 3-5 67-5 51-2 10-4 6 16-00-16-50 
28-— Loxronte:.); s44 2h. ke 6 5-9 | 57-2 | 59-6 | 24-4 12-1 2-8 60-3 54-4 10 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
29— Niagara Falls........} 6:2] 6 59 60 26-7 15 3 63-7 65 11-2 6-3 |g13-25-13-75 
30—St. Catharines........] 6:5 6-4 | 49-7 | 63 24-5 13-2 3°5 60 55 11-7 6-2 |g13-50-14-00 
31—Hamilton............ 5:7 5-6 | 54-5 | 66-7 | 25-1 11-5 2-9 59-2 56:5 9-8 6 15-00 
32-—Brantiord wth o... ..) on 5-9 5:7 | 56°3 | 60-1 | 25 12-7 3-2 63-3 62-5 10-2 6-2 |15-00-15-50 
33-—Graltien) Pie Gres ds ke oe 6-2 6 55-2 | 61-4 | 24-1 14-1 3 65 63-3 10-1 5:8 |14-25-14-75 
34—Guelph.......2....... 5:7 5-6 | 61 60 26-8 13 3:2 68 58-3 11-1 6-2 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 5:7 5:7 | 43-5 | 62-3 | 24-7 13 2-9 60-6 53°3 10-3 5-4 114-50-15-00 
36—Woodstock.:......... 5:5 5-5 | 59-2 | 56-7 | 24-3 13-3 2-6 61:7 59-7 11 6 14-75-15 -25 
3(=-etrationrdiRe ss eR 5:8 5:7 | 54-2 | 60-3 | 24-9 13-2 3 63 +3 56-7 10-9 5:9 |14-50-15-00 
88—London):....5........ 6-4 6:3 | 61-4 | 56-6 | 25 14-7 | 3-4 63-+4 56-3 10 5:3 115-50-16-00 
89—St. Thomas.:........ 6-3 6-2 | 55-8 | 60-3 | 27-1 14 3:6 63-5 61-4 11-3 6-6 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 6°3 6-2 | 55-8 | 58 24-3 13-6 3-2 65 70 10-5 6 15-00 
41—Windsor.............% 6-1 6-1 | 55-1 | 58-8 | 26 14-3 2-8 60-8 60 10 6-4 |215-50-16-00 
ADS -Sarmiagn.tuy Qed ak hia 6-9 6-7 7°8 | 60-8 | 24-5 13-8 3:3 60-8 65 10-8 6:5 15-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-3 5:9 | 59-8 | 59-8 | 26-6 12-8 4-3 65-8 59-5 10 6-6 114-50-15-00 
44—North Bay........... 7:5 %2°\ 67°5 | 57 28-2 16 3-7 (oI 60 12-1 5-6 16-50 
455-Sud buryisen. ocho 6-9 6-6 | 61-7 | 65-4 | 28-2 17-6 3°7 60 60 15 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
46--Cobalt-Mig eo... Ame 7°5 a 58-3 | 60 30 15 3°7 65 56-7 15 6 18-00 
47—Timmiins% . i)... 6-8 6°5 | 49 57 28 14-4 4-1 54:3 42-5 12-3 6-2 |17-00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 6:7 6-4 | 52-8 | 60 24-7 15-6 4.2 57-1 62-5 13 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.:.......% 6-1 6°3 | 49-9 | 60-3 | 26-7 15-8 3-1 62-5 60 10-5 5-7 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6:5 6:4 | 53 60 28-4 15-2 2:7 63-7 59-2 11-4 5:2 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-0 | 7-0 | 50-0 | 55-2 | 28-5 14-0 | 3-1 59-7 59-2 12-9 6-1 29-750 
S1—Winnipes ie. ..4.b 7:3 7°3 | 48-2 | 57-2 | 27-6 13-3 3 59-4 53-3 12-9 6-9 19-50 
62-Brandon. es ob 6:7 6:6 | 51-7 | 53:2 | 29-3 14-6 3-1 60 65 12-9 5:3 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-1 | 7:0] 54-6 | 62-1 | 28-9 19-4 | 3-1 67-3 61:3 14-2 7-6 23-375 
53—Reginaiss 22... 0 4b. 6-7 6:5 | 55-4 | 61-3 | 28-3 | a19-3 2-9 68-7 60 15 7:1 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:5 7:4 | 54 65-5 | 29 a20-6 3-4 65 60 14-2 7-8 SS 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-9 6-9 | 52-2 | 61-1 | 27 al9-1 3 59-3 55 12-5 7-1 [23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7:2 7:2 | 56-8 | 60-5 | 27-8 | al8-5 2-9 76-2 70 15 8-2 i 
Alberta (average).......... 7-0 7-0 | 48-8 | 57-5 | 28-4 18-3 | 3-4 61-7 61-1 14-0 6-8 — 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-6 7-5 | 50-7 | 58-1 | 29-7 | al9-4 3-6 71-7 66 15 7 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 8-3 8-3 | 41-7 | 58-3 | 30 a2lo7 390 63:3 62 15% wed aay 
59—Edmonton........... 6-5 6-3 | 51-3 | 56-7 | 27-2 | al6-4 3-1 56-9 55 14-1 6:5 == 
60—Calgaryitiets.. oo.4 & 6-3 6:3 | 48-7 | 56-3 | 27-8 | al8-5 3:5 60 62-5 12-1 6-4 
61—Lethbridge...........] 6:5 6-5 | 51-7 | 58 27°3 | al5-4 3-2 56-7 60 14 6-3 — 
British Columbia (average)| 6-1} 5-8 | 51-2 | 55-8 | 28-7 22-1 3-5 64-8 59-1 13-1 6-4 — 
62-—Hernievt ist. wack 6-8 6-7 | 60 61-9 | 28-7 | ald 3:4 — 60 12-5 6-2 = 
63—Nelson.i.s 0. .6.0 ck 72 6:8 | 55 63:3 | 30 a28-5 4+] 60 58 15 7 — 
64 Tralee ee Bee 6-6 6-1 | 50 62-2 | 25 a25 3-1 62-5 60 13-5 6:8. aes 
65— New Westminster....} 5-4 5:2 | 47-5 | 48 28:5 | a22-1 3-5 58+8 59-3 12-4 a7 aaa 
66—Vancouver........... 5:4 5-3 | 47:7 | 51-1 | 26-9 | al7 3-2 64-3 50 10-2 5-6 = 
OT = Victorians wn pak & 5-9 5-2 | 50-5 | 49-3 | 28-5 | a22-1 3:3 62-2 53°7 12-1 6 a 
68— Nanaimo............. 5-5 5:6 | 58:6 | 55-7 | 30 a22-1 4 70-8 61-7 14-2 6-7 “ae 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-3 5-6! 45 55 31-7 | a25 3:7 75 70 15 7:5 ee 


_a, Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. pe 
houses $20, others $40-$60, r. Company houses $10-$£0, others $30-$35. 





ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
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5 Wood Spite Rent 
as = kK 
S Hae p) oo : Six-roomed 
fs) qa % o res a P1lx- 
x s ro 4 ar as © Ce S aS 8 £7 | house ibe 
} te =I ae? SS ae 3 ED 3 -~| &©& ¢ & & | incomplete 
ig 2. =§ S25 &8 $498 229 <= |€8| Bo S82 | modem 
a o oS th os oe a ae EB wu ae es S2SEE con- 
2a ‘e aa a2 a =a Hoa aoe 8 |e) #885 8 | veniences, 
faa @) a0) jee) 0) N Ss Oo is Dw per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. Cc. $ 3 
9-979 12-588 12-243 14-586 8-700 10-981 9-643] 30-8 |11-1 28-333 29-254 
9-025 12-194 9-250 10-188 6-590 7-188 6-500) 32-5 111-8 23-833 16-000 
7°65 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 — 33-35/12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7 30 — — — — c8 00 6:00c) 32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 — 7:00 | 30 {15 |10-00-20-:00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25-11-75 |12-00-14-50d 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 35 10 |82-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 } 4 
= — — — = = —_ — — |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00- 9-75 |12-&0-13-75d 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 4-50 | 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7:50 7-50c} 30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-906 12-583} , 10-125 11-375 6-759 8-250 7-050) 30-9 |11-8 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12-50¢ 13-00g 9-00¢ 10-00g 7:-00¢ 8:00g 2 32-352/15 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-25 11-75 |13.00-16.00]14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 8-90-9-00 | 30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 —= 4-80-6:40c} 30 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-50 _ 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 — 30 12 18-00 15-00 j11 
9-393 13-148 14-215 16-415 9-167 11-037 10-619] 28-8 |10-3 24-222 15-813 
10-00 12-50 14-67¢ 14-67c 12-00c 12-00c 12-00c} 30 8-3]27-00-35-00 as 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13c} 30 10 |{20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 {13 
10-50 14-00 11-00 13-00 8-50 10:00 16-00c} 27-28}10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 {14 
9-50-10-00 — 16.00-18.67}17 -33-20-00e 10-67¢ 13-33¢ 10-00c| 30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
— — — 16-67c — 12-00e — 26 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 16 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-00c 8-00 9-00 9-00c}] 27-28]10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
—_ 15-50 — 16-50c — 10-50¢ 6-75c] 30 15 16-00 11-00 |18 
10-00 12-00 |15.00-16.00/16-00-18-00 10-00 }11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c) 30 8-3|25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
-10 
8-25 |12-00-14-00 -16-00ce 17-23¢ 7:00 9:00 9-00c} 28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-583 11-689 13-250 _ 15-826 9-765 12-348 11-477| 29-1 110-2 29-679 21-450 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10:00 7°50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-00 —_ — 17-60ce — 14-80c — 30 10 |20-00 22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14:00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c} 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 123 
12-00 11-50 14:00 15-00 12-00 13:00 11-00 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {25 
— = — a — — — 28-30] 9-7}25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢c} 30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 11-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-3/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 10-00g g g g g g 302 |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 9-00-11-00g g g g g roy 28g 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 { 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 |} 23 9 125-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 11-50 — 15-00 — 13-00 8-348e| 25 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 11-00 14-00 16:00 12-00 14-00 12-00c| 27 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10:00 11-00 —~ 27 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
11-00-11-50 11-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 — 26-30) 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-20-00 35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 15:00¢ 6-00 10-50¢ —_ 27 10 |27-00-31-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-11-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 18-00 — 14-00 17:00 | 25 8-3/30-00-40-00 |119-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 — : 18-00c¢ — 11-25¢ 11-25e] 27-28|11 1|30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 {38 
‘00 |10-25-11-50 |14.00-15.00 20-00c — — 20:00c} 25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 — 20-00c — 18-00c} 9-00-15-00c} 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00¢g 12-00¢ fag ec & 224-00 g c& ¢ 20:00 |e & g18-00 | 30g |10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 [41 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 — 10-00 10-00 | 30 9 |30-00-85-00 |25-00-80-00 |42 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14:00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 28 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
12-50 — 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 12-3130-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 — 15-00-17-25c — 10-50-15-00¢ 12-75e! 30 13 n 25-00 145 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15:-00c 13-00 |12-00-15-00c —_ 27-3015 22-00 14-00 |46 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 — a 6-00-7-00 12-00 a 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 —_ 12379 — 9-75 6:50c} 30 10 |25-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00 13-50 13-00 11-00 12-50c 10-00 11-50¢ — 30 10 |25-00-40:00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -00 12-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 9-50 — 30 10 {25-00-40-00 |15-00-80-00 {50 
10-750 15 - 625 — — §- 250 10-125 8-590) 33-0 114-0 35-000 24-509 
12-00 15-50 — — 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 31 13 |85-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 {51 
7:00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8:75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 152 
9-818 17-375 8-060 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-000) 34-4 |11-7 35-625 23° 950 
10-00-13 -00 14:75 = 13-00 — 10-00-12-00 — 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30°00 153 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-501 8-001 5-00 6-50 — 35 11-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17:80 9-501 11-001 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 30-35}15 |30-00- 40-00 |20-00-80-00 155 
9-50 16-95 f — ec & 114-00 — 13-00c 13-00e} 35 10 35-00 20:00 156 
6-813 13-000 —_— — — 11-000 — 31-8 {11-7 31-259 ma 008; 
g g g g g g g g {11-7 27-50 20-00 (57 
6-50h -- —_— —_— — 12-00 — 35 15 r r 58 
5-00-6-00h 16-00 — _ 6-00 8-00e — 35 12 35-00 25-00 {59 
8-50-11-50h 10-00f —_ od — 13-00¢ —_ 2h 10 {125-00-40-00 |20-00-30:00 69 
4-00-6-50h — _ —_ — — —- 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-994 11-640 —_ — 9-590 10-458 5-023) 35-6)/13-4 26-750 2-938 
6-25- 6-75 = — — 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 37-40)15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-00-11-00 12-70 — — 9-50 12-75 05-625; 45 15 {22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 = — 9-00 11-00 — 37-5 115 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10- 25-11-25 11-50 —_ — —_ 5-50 — 30 12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 j69 
10-00-11-00 11-50 — — —_ 7°50 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 \66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 =_ — 7-50 10-00e 4-49c} 29 13 120-00-25-00 |16:00-18-00 |67 
7-70-8-20s —_ —- — -- = 5-50 | 35 13 -3'22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 168 
12-00-14-50 |! — — — -- — — 35 15 '30-00-40-00 '20.09-30 00 '69 
d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. j. In 
bulk). n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $25.00. p. Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com 


pt.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|/Sept. 


Se 
gadities 1913. }1918.}1920.}1921.|1922.|1923 .}1924.|1925. 1926. 1927 .|1928.|1929.|1930.|1930. 


Cee ne a ee ee eee ee ey eee ee eg SS ee ee 


* Allicommodities........... is. dant. 502 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


64-0}127-4/155-9]110-0} 97-3} 98-3] 99-4]102-6] 98-5] 97-1) 95-4) 97-3) 84-1] 82-5 


1. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-91167-0|103-5] 86-2} 83-7] 89-21100-6} 96-2) 97-6] 86-9] 27-6) 75-5! 70-6 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
UGS ME BE ORAS eee 74 | 70-9|127-1}145-1/109-6} 96-0} 95-0} 91-8]100-3} 98-9/102-9)114-0/108-7| 92-8) 94-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products: 0-8). |. Hee 60 | 58-2]157-1)176-5] 96-0}101-7}116-9)117-9}112-5] 99-5!) 93-1] 93-9] 91-2] 79-9] 79-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Papert: OOo Owes ome oe 44 63-9] 89-11154-4]129-4]106-3]113-0]105-9]101-6]100-2] 98-7] 99-0] 93-7] 86-6] 86-2 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9]156-71139-1}128-0}104-6/115-8]111-0)104-5] 99-4] 95-6) 92-6] 93-9] 90-8) 90-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5|) 97-1] 97-3) 95-3] 94-8]103-9) 99-8] 90-0] 91-9] 98-2) 74-4] 73-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Prodnets!) ss 2s 73 | 56-8} 82-3/112-1)116-6|107-0]104-4]104-1]100-3} 99-2) 93-1) 92-4! 93-1] 90-5} 90-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS A Wee sod A OR 73 63-4]118-7|141-5}117-0}105-4}104-4/102-5| 99-6]100-3] 97-9] 94-6} 96-2) 92-2) 92-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0}140-0}108-0| 95-1] 93-7] 93-2) 97-2] 98-5) 95-3] 96-4) 96-0] 86-6} 86-5 
Foods, beverages and 
tobacco). 4)-Wu.as... Me. 116 61-8]119-4]151-0}105-4} 90-2} 91-2) 90-4] 97-7] 97-2] 99-4]101-7/103-7] 88-0] 87-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2) 91-4]126-3)111-4]101-4] 97-0) 96-8] 96-5] 99-4) 92-5] 92-8] 90-8] 85-7) 85-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4]131-5}163-1)112-8} 99-1] 97-8] 99-5}104-9} 99-4) 97-1] 93-7] 98-9] 80-0] 76-8 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6]113-8]104-1]102-5}102-7) 99-2) 97-1] 94-7] 92-8] 94-7) 91-3] 91-3 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1)138-3)170-4|112-6| 98-2] 97-1] 99-0}105-5| 98-7] 97-8] 93-8] 99-4] 78-7) 75-2 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 | 67-0}100-9)144-0/122-8)108-7/111-9]106-6}102-9}100-0} 96-5} 98-6] 99-6] 87-8] 86-8 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
ials:.d4. d8-Q6. GRE EE: 232 69-5)147-2/176-6}110-2} 95-8] 93-7] 97-5}106-2] 98-4} 98-1] 92-8} 99-3] 76-7) 72-6 
Classified apeokitng to origin— 
arm— 
tA WH PSL dy ORs AE 167 | 58-2/131-3]169-5/103-4} 89-1] 89-3) 93-9]102-3] 96-5} 97-2) 86-5) 96-1] 74-1] 69-7 
iB Aina: S46 00ha eee 90 70-41129-9}146-6)109-6} 95-5! 95-6} 92-0/100-6] 98-2/100-9)108-9/105-2} 89-6] 90-6 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6]132-7|161-4)102-6} 86-6} 79-8] 86-91100-3] 96-7|101-2] 95-0)107-7| 76-6] 72-1 
TE Marine), Qo. 22. 0 Ses ee 16 64-4}111-1}111-7) 91-6} 91-9] 83-6) 92-5] 98-3]100-7]101-7}105-21105-5) 89-2) 88-1 
TS Borestie) Wo: ho 0ee ae eee 52 63-9} 89-1/154-4)129-4]106-3}113-0}105-9/101-6}100- 1 98-6} 98-9} 93-5) 86-3] 86-0 
TVs Mineral!) .68. 00088! et 183 67-0}111-3}131-4]117-6}105-8}105-8}104-6]101-6} 99-7] 92-4] 92-3] 92-7) 87-3} 87-2 
All raw (or partly) (manufac- 
tured) i923. .l 8S ee 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7|107-5) 94-8] 91-1] 94-8]100-8] 97-3] 98-8] 93-8]/101-8] 77-3] 74-+4 
All manufactured (fully or 
chietly ed hi: Me hes. 2 oP ER ee 276 | 64-8)/127-6/156-8]116-7/100-5]103-1/101-9]103-8] 98-6} 96-4) 95-1] 94-1] 85-8) 85-2 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1214) 

All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Labour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 


extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
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a er re ey te arte ee le 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 
(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Fuel 
Food and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-}| All 




















el Light ing Ties | items* 
Decwigi4e 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Deg. 19152... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 | 109 95 136 122 124 
Deewiorien.s 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dee. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 aa 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 199 
Maree 192 te 1)" 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 71922 2... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Wecwi1G7 2 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Moatul O28 a) or 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Deon 1923... 146 172 158 164 Nya 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June. .1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
IBY. MM 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mansel 023e 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jane 19202... 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929.... 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929.... 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 19295. ... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
July 1929.... 150 157 158 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929.... 158 156 158 156 166 159 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Oct: 929" | 159 157 158 156 166 160 
Nov. 1929.... 160 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Janie 1930... c 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160t 155 166 157 
June 1920.... 151 156 160t 155 166 157+ 
July 1930... . 149 156 1607 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160+ 155 166 155T 
Sent. 1930 141 156 160 155 166 153 


14675—8 


month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family» in the Dominion or in any 
one province. ‘The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufli- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lanour Gazerrr a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
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page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.3; 1916, 86.3; 
1917, 84.6; 1918, 82.9 1919, 81.6; 1920, 81.1; 
1921, 81.4; 1922, 80.1; 1923, 77.7: 1924, 76.5; 
1925, 73.8; 1926, 73.2; 1927, 70.9; 1928, 69.3; 
1929, 67.3; 1930, 65.5. 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7; 1927, 68.2: 
1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 1385.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 1381.1; 1927, 129.4 1928, 
127.8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 
1915); 112254 1M6,, 112, Send OVFi413 1931918, 


114.0; 1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 
1922, 163.2; 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 
179.3; 1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9; 1928, 158.6. 


For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 


Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices, in progress since 
July, was continued in September, sirloin steak 
being down from an average of 36.6 cents per 
pound in August to 35 cents in September; 
round steak from 31.4 cents per pound in 
August to 29.8 cents.in September; rib roast 
from 29.1 cents per pound in August to 27.7 
cents in September; and shoulder roast from 
22.5 cents per pound in August to 21.1 cents 
in September. Lower prices were reported 
from most localities. Veal and mutton were 
also lower, the former averaging 22.9 cents 
per pound in September, as compared with 
23.2 cents in August, and the latter 29.4 cents 
per pound in September, as compared with 
30.1 cents in August. Both fresh and salt 
pork averaged lower at 30.1 cents and 27 cents 
per pound, respectively. 

Eggs showed a seasonal increase in most 
localities, fresh being up from an average of 
37.3 cents per dozen in August to 38.6 cents 
in September, and cooking from 33.3 cents 
per dozen in August to 34.6 cents in Sep- 
tember. Milk was slightly higher in the aver- 
age at 12 cents per quart. Increases were 
reported from Cobalt, Port Arthur and Fort 
William. Butter prices showed seasonal ad- 
vances, dairy being up in the average from 
32.1 cents per pound in August to 33.1 cents 
in September, and creamery from 35.5 cents 
per pound in August to 36.4 cents in Sep- 
tember. Prices were generally higher, except 
in British Columbia where declines were re- 
ported from several localities. Cheese prices 
were again lower at 31.1 cents per pound in 
September, as compared with 31.4 cents in 
August. 


Lower prices for bread were reported from 
Quebec, Montreal, Niagara Falls, St. Cath- 
arines, Brantford, Woodstock, London, St. 
Thomas, Calgary, Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster and Nanaimo, the average price being 
7.4 cents per pound, as compared with 7.5 
cents in August. Flour also showed a slight 
decrease, averaging 4.6 cents per pound. Low- 
er prices for canned vegetables were reported 
from many localities, tomatoes averaging 16.1 
cents per 23-pound tin, as compared with 16.4 
cents in August; peas 15.2 cents per 2-pound 
tin, as compared with 16.2 cents in August;. 
and corn 16.1 cents per 2-pound tin as com- 
pared with 16.3 cents in August. Onions 
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were down in the average from 6.4 cents per 
pound to 5.5 cents. Potatoes were substan- 
tially lower in practically all localities and 
were down in the average from $2.18 per 
ninety pounds in August to $1.62 in Sep- 
tember. Evaporated apples declined from an 
average of 20.6 cents per pound in August to 
20 cents in September and prunes from 15.6 
cents per pound in August to 15.2 cents in 
September. The decline in sugar prices, which 
commenced about the beginning of the year, 
was continued in September, the price for 
granulated averaging 6.4 cents per pound, as 
compared with 6.6 cents in August, and 7.3 
cents in January. Coffee declined one-half 
cent per pound to 55:8 cents. Anthracite coal 
showed a slight seasonal advance, being up in 
the average from $15.98 per ton to $16.04. 
Increased prices were reported from Halifax, 
Quebec, Thetford Mines, Orillia, Toronto, 
Brantford, Guelph, and London. A slight in- 
crease in rent was reported from Amherst, 


NS. 
Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
of wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were generally lower during 
September. No.1 Manitoba Northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
declined from an average price of 92.5 cents 
per bushel in August to 78.1 cents in Sep- 
tember. The lowest level reached was 702 
cents on the 27th, which was the low point of 
the last twenty-five years. The decline was 
said to be due to the large supplies being 
offered in the market, to the high official crop 
estimates for both Canada and United States, 
together with indications that Russia would be 
exporting quantities of wheat for the first time 
since 1914. Western barley was down from 
38.5 cents per bushel in August to 31.7 cents 
in September; flax from $1.62 per bushel in 
August to $1.43 in September; oats from 40.2 
cents per bushel in August to 33.1 cents in 
September; rye from 55.1 cents per bushel in 
August to 42.5 cents in September; and Ameri- 
can corn from $1 per bushel in August to 
98.6 cents in September. Milled products, in 
sympathy with grains, declined abruptly, flour 
being down from $6.75 per barrel to $6.17 and 
rolled oats from $3.10 per ninety-pound bag 
to $2.80. Raw sugar at New York again de- 
clined, being $1.15 per ewt. in September, as 
compared with $1.187 in August. Granulated 
sugar at Montreal was unchanged at $4.51 per 
cwt. The decline in raw sugar prices was said 
to be due to the exceptionally large crops of 
European beet sugar, as well as to the large 
supply of Cuban cane sugar, together with a 
decline in consumption in the United States. 
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Raw rubber at New York declined to the low- 
est level on record, Ceylon being down from 
10 cents per pound in August to 8.3 cents in 
September. Ontario potatoes at Toronto de- 
clined from $1.43 per ninety-pound bag to $1.29 
and Manitoba grades at Winnipeg from $1.27 
per cwt. to 85 cents. In livestock good steers 
at Toronto advanced from $7.21 per hundred 
pounds to $7.22 and at Winnipeg the price 
fell from $5.96 per hundred pounds to $5.50. 
Veal calves at Toronto rose from $10.84 per 
hundred pounds to $11.39 but declined at Win- 
nipeg from $9.34 per hundred pounds to $9.03. 
Hogs at Toronto rose from $12.05 per hundred 
pounds to $12.21 and at Winnipeg from $11.18 
per hundred pounds to $11.33 but at Montreal 
the price declined from $12.01 per hundred 
pounds to $11.80. Good lambs at Toronto 
were substantially lower at $8.30 per hundred 
pounds, as compared with $9.01 in August. 
Advances ranging from 1 to 2 cents per gallon 
in milk prices. were reported from Quebec, 
Ottawa, Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Regina. 
Butter quotations also showed increases of 
from 1 to 2 cents per pound, the price for 
creamery prints at Montreal being up from 
31.4 cents per pound to 383.3 cents and at 
Toronto from 32 cents per pound to 33.7 cents. 
Fresh eggs at Montreal rose from 38.6 cents 
per dozen to 48.3 cents and at Toronto from 
34.5 cents per dozen to 38.5 cents. Raw furs 
were substantially lower, beaver declining from 
$23-$27 per skin to $19.50-$26, silver fox from 
$82.32 per skin to $74.09, and muskrat from 
94 cents-$1.25 per skin to 91.5 cents-$1.09. 
Raw cotton at New York declined from 12.026 
cents per pound in August to 10.96 cents in 
September. Steel tank plates declined from 
$1.65 per hundred pounds to $1.60, and steel 
sheets from $4.20 per hundred pounds to $4.10. 
In non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper at 
Montreal declined from $12.60 per hundred 
pounds: to $12.12, while imported copper wire 
bars at New York advanced from $10.63 per 
hundred pounds to $10.75. Silver averaged 
36.275 cents per ounce in September, as com- 
pared with 35.226 cents in August. 





The Health bureau of the Vancouver Board 
of Trade, composed of public health authori- 
ties, business men and public service experts, 
at a recent meeting unanimously approved of 
the principle of compulsory state health in- 
surance in a motion adopted. Mr. E. S. H. 
Winn, chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, stated that statistics showed that 
the average working man in British Columbia 
received less than $95 per month in wages, 
and that a large number of workers were 
suffering from disability because of the fear 
of incurring expense through medical treat- 
ment. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avaiti- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHoLEsaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
70:9 for August, a decline of 1-1 per cent 
from July, which continues the unbroken de- 
cline each month since October, 1929, and 
amounts to 13:4 per cent in that period. As 
compared with July, the August index number 
for food was 0-7 per cent lower, and for in- 
dustrial materials 1-4 per cent lower. Of the 
three food groups, cereals and meat and fish 
were higher while other foods declined. 
Among industrial materials, coal was un- 
changed from the July level, but all other 
groups were lower, the greatest decline being 
one of 3-3 per cent in cotton. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927—100, was 76:1 for August, a fall of 1-9 
per cent for the month, and 18-7 per cent 
since August, 1929. As compared with July, 
cereals and meat declined 2-0 per cent, other 
foods 1-4 per cent, textiles 3-0 per cent, min- 
erals 0-9 per cent, miscellaneous commodities 
2:2 per :cent. 

The Statist index (in continuation of Sauer- 
beck’s figures) on the base 1867-77—100, was 
92-2 at the end of August, a fall of 2-3 per 
cent from the previous month and of 19-1 
per cent for the year. It is the lowest figure 
recorded since December, 1914. Vegetable 
foods and sundries were slightly higher, but 
all other groups were lower than at the end 
of July. The greatest fall was in textiles 
which amounted to 7:2 per cent. 


Cost or Livingc—The Munistry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 157 at September 1, showing no change 
from August. All groups were the same as 
the previous month. In the food group, re- 
ductions in the prices of potatoes were offset 
by increases In eggs and milk. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1918—100, was 544 for August, a decline of 
0-9 per cent from July. Vegetable and animal 
foods were both higher than in July, but 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


sugar, coffee and cocoa were lower. Minerals 
and metals, textiles and miscellaneous indus- 
trial materials were also lower than in July. 


Germany 


WHoLesaALe Prices—-The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913—100, was 124-7 for August, a decline of 
0-3 per cent from July. Agricultural pre- 
ducts were 1:6 per cent higher, owing to in- 
creases in vegetable foods and fodder. Among 
industrial materials, the greatest declines were 
in rubber amounting to 10-2 per cent and 
textiles amounting to 4:2 per cent. 





Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 148-8 for 
August, a decline of 0-3 per cent for the 
month. Declines in food, clothing and sun- 
dries were partly offset by slight advances in 
rent and heat and light. 


Italy 


Wuo.rsaLtE Prices—The index number of 
Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913100, was 402-58 for August, an increase 
of 0-2 per cent over the July level. This is 
the first monthly increase recorded since 
March, 1929. Both vegetable and animal 
foods were higher than in July, and among 
industrial materials, textiles and chemicals 
were higher, while minerals and metals, con- 
struction materials, miscellaneous vegetable 
products and miscellaneous industrial ma- 
terials were lower. 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
cost of living at Milan, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 531.49 for July, as compared with 
530:90 for June, although the index number 
for food was 0:6 per cent lower. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Melbourne index 
number on the base 19111000, was 1657 for 
June as compared with 1688 for May and 
1662 for April. As compared with May, the 
index number for agricultural produce and 
chemicals were higher, groceries were un- 
changed, while there were decreases in metals 
and coal, jute, leather, wool, ete., dairy pro- 
duce, meat and building materials. 


United States 


W'HOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, on the base 1926—=100, was 84-0 for 
August, showing no change from July. Farm 

(Continued on page 1233) 
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(Continued from page 1226) 

products advanced two per cent, foods were 
slightly higher, fuel and lighting materia!s 
were unchanged. The other groups, namely 
hides and leather products, textile products, 
metals and metal products, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs, house furnishing goods 
and miscellaneous commodities were lower. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1915=100, was 123-4 for September, an ad- 
vance of 0-5 per cent over August. As com- 
pared with August, farm products, food pro- 
ducts and fuels were higher, while textile pro- 
ducts, metals, building materials, chemicals 
and miscellaneous commodities were lower. 

Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a hst of 106 commodities, was $10.2998 at 
October 1, a decline of 1:2 per cent frum 
September 1, and of 18-9 per cent from 
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October 1, 1929. “The decrease from Sep- 
tember 1, was the eleventh successive monthiy 
decline shown since November 1, 1929, and 
compares with sixteen successive monthly de- 
clines shown in 1920 and 1921.” As com- 
pared with September 1, four groups advanced 
namely textiles, hides and leather, coal and 
coke and chemicals and drugs; eight groups 
declined, namely provisions and groceries, 
metals, oils, livestock, miscellaneous products, 
breadstuffs, fruits and naval stores; building 
materials were unchanged. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 151-6 for August, a 
fall of 0-5 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of a slight advance in fuel and light, 
all groups declined slightly, clothing showing 
the principal change. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Directors of Bankrupt Company Continue 
Liable for Wages 


In the case of Davey versus Gibson (noted 
in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1930, page 612) 
appeal was taken by the defendants in the 
Appellate Division, Ontario Supreme Court, 
against the judgment of Mr. Justice Kelly, 
whereby he awarded to the plaintiffs $4,582.73, 
the amount of certain wage claims assigned to 
the plaintiffs, against the defendants, directors 
of William Cane and Sons Company, Limited, 
an incorporated company which had been de- 
clared bankrupt. The liability of the directors 
was based on section 100 of the Companies 
Act (Revised Statutes of Ontario, 1927, chap- 
ter 218). The Appellate Division affirmed 
Mr. Justice Kelly’s decision. 

Mr. Justice Middleton, in his judgment, 
said:—‘ The appeal is limited to one point 
and one point only. The statutory provision 
relied upon provides that the directors of a 
company shall be jointly and severally liable 
to the labourers, servants and apprentices, for 
all debts not exceeding one year’s wages due 
for services performed for the company while 
‘they are such directors. But, by subsection 
(2) a director is not to be liable unless, inter 
alia, the company has, within one year after 
the debt has become due, ‘gone into liquida- 
tion or has been ordered to be wound up and 
the claim for such debt has been duly filed and 
proved.’ The company has been declared to 
be bankrupt under the provisions of the Do- 
minion Bankruptcy Act, R.S8.C. 1927, c. 11, 
and the appellants contend that this bank- 
ruptcy is not a going into liquidation within 
the meaning of the Ontario statute. The trial 
Judge was of opinion that going into bank- 
ruptey is properly regarded as going into 


liquidation within the meaning of the statute, 
and with this opinion we agree.” 

Mr. Justice Middleton cited several English 
cases on this subject, and concluded:— 

“These authorities, I think, are ample to 
justify a finding that bankruptcy is a going 
into liquidation within the meaning of the 
statute in question. If one seeks to find the 
probable intention of the Legislature every- 
thing points in the same direction. It is far 
more probable that the Legislature intended 
in this provision—manifestly for the protec- 
tion of the directors from vexatious actions— 
that bankruptcy should be regarded as a 
‘liquidation,’ rather than the legislative in- 
tention was that in the event of bankruptcy 
the directors should escape from liability. For 
these reasons the appeal should be dismissed 
with costs.” 

* Davey versus ‘Gibson (Ontario) 1930, Do- 
minion Law Reports, Vol. 3, page 606. 


Estimation of Damages for Bodily Injury 


A bicyclist received severe injuries when 
he was struck by an automobile in Saskatche- 
wan. In an action for damages for personal 
injuries the jury found that the driver of the 
automobile had shown negligence, and assessed 
the damages at $636.50, including general 
damages of $460. The plaintiff appealed in 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, on the 
ground that the trial judge misdirected the 
jury on the question of damages, having in- 
structed them that they might make an al- 
lowance for the pain and suffering to which 
the plaintiff was put in consequence of the 
injury, but that they were not bound to do so. 

Chief Justice Haultain, in giving judgment 
in the Court of Appeal, said: “This is not, 
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in my opinion, a proper direction. The jury 
should have been told that, if they found that 
the plaintiff’s injury was caused by the negli- 
gence of the defendant, they should give what 
they considered under all the circumstances a 
fair compensation for ‘the bodily injury sus- 
tained; the pain undergone; the effect on the 
health of the sufferer, according to its degree 
and its probable duration as likely to be tem- 
porary or permanent; the expenses incidental 
to attempts to effect a cure, or to lessen the 
amount of injury the pecuniary loss sustained 
through inability to attend to a profession or 
business.’ 

“The general damages awarded in this case 
were $460, which, in my opinion, shows clearly 
that the jury must have left out of considera- 
tion some of the elements of damages which 
ought to have been taken into account. The 
plaintiff’s pecuniary loss alone is shown by the 
evidence to have been more than the amount 
awarded for general damages. The only con- 
clusion is that the jury could not have taken 
into consideration the severe and prolonged 
pain which the plaintiff undoubtedly must 
have suffered. To tell the jury that they were 
not bound to make any allowance was, in my 
opinion, not a proper direction. The amount 
of the allowance is, of course, within the dis- 
cretion of the jury, but they should have been 
told that the plaintiff, under the circumstances 
of this case, was entitled to a fair compensa- 
tion.” 

The Appeal. was allowed and a new trial 
ordered. Heitner versus Gillstrom (Saskatche- 
wan) 1930, Dominion Law Reports, Vol. 3, 
page 869. 





A workman received personal injuries in 
November, 1928, while in the employment of 
a telephone company in Saskatchewan. He 
brought an action for damages under the 
former Workmen’s Compensation Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1920, chapter 
210). The trial judge allowed the sum of 
$2,337, and from this judgment the company 
appealed, the appeal being confined to the 
amount of damages awarded. On appeal by 
the defendant the Saskatchewan Court of Ap- 
peal reduced the amount of damages, on the 
ground that the Act imposed a limit to the 
amount that could be awarded. 

“T do not think the amount assessed by 
the trial judge is excessive,’ Chief Justice 
Haultain said, “considering the nature of the 
injuries, the pain and suffering, the length of 
time the plaintiff was prevented from working, 
and the fact that the medical testimony shows 
that the injury is likely to be of a permanent 
character. Section 15 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, however, as amended by 1920 
(Sask.) c. 73, s. 2, provides as follows: 

“The amount of compensation recoverable 
under this Act shall not exceed either such 
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sum as is found to be equivalent to the 
estimated earnings during the three years 
preceding the injury of a person in the same 
grade employed during those three years in a 
like employment or the sum of $2,000, which- 
ever is larger, but shall not exceed in any case 
the sum of $2,500.” 

“This section places a limitation upon the 
amount of damages which can be recovered in 
an action under the Act. If the damages sus- 
tained, and estimated in accordance with the 
principles applicable, are fixed at $2,000 or 
less, the provisions of the section are not ap- 
plicable. If however the damages exceed the 
amount of $2,000, it becomes necessary to 
consider the estimated earnings for the three 
years preceding the injury of a person ‘in 
the same grade employed during those three 
years in a like employment’ but only in order 
to determine what amount in excess of $2,000 
and up to $2,500, should be allowed. 

“The plaintiff's employment by the de- 
fendant company was not continuous. He was 
employed at intervals, when required to re- 
pair telephone lines and to construct new lines. 
For repair work he was paid 75 cents per 
hour, and for the construction of new lines 
he was paid at the rate of $50 per mile. Dur- 
ing the time he had been engaged in the work, 
his average earnings were between $25 and 
$30 per month. He lived with his father, and 
did certain work for him, which he says was 
worth $25 per month, and his board was worth 
$30 per month. His father paid him no wages, 
but allowed him pocket money, the amount 
of which is not disclosed. I cannot see that 
his boarding with his father and working for 
him has anything to do with the question of 
compensation under section 15. The test set 
out in the section for estimating the damages 
is, ‘such sum as is found to be equivalent to 
the estimated earnings during the three years 
preceding the injury of a person in the same 
grade employed during those three years in a 
like employment.’ The only evidence from 
which any estimate can be formed of the earn- 
ings of a person in the same grade during 
the three years preceding the injury, is that 
with reference to the plaintiff's earnings in thie 
employment in question, and the amount 
earned by him averaged not more than $30 — 
per month. At this rate, his earnings during 
three years would amount to $1,080. There 
is no evidence which warrants a finding that 
the earnings of a person in the same grade for 
the three years preceding the injury would 
exceed the sum of $2,000. The compensation 
therefore cannot exceed the sum of $3,000. I 
would allow the appeal with costs, and vary 
the judgment below by reducing the amount 
awarded to $2,000. There should be a set-off.” 

Orton versus Pangman Rural Telephone 
Company, 1930, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
4, page 78. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


imi se Re ee activity in Canada showed 

a further but smaller decline on October 1, 
according to statements received by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 7,384 em- 
ployers, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, whose staffs aggregated 1,020,676 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,024,793 in the pre- 
ceding month. This slight reduction was to 
be expected on the basis of the experience of 
the last,ten years. Employment on the same 
date last year had also shown a reduction; in 
fact, the decrease had then involved a larger 
number of workers, but employment last 
autumn was in greater volume than on the 
date under review. The index (based on the 
average for the calendar year 1926, as 100), 
stood at 116-2, as compared with 116-6 on 
September 1, 1930, and with 125-6, 118-8, 
110-3, 106-5, 99-5, 95-0, 100-7, 95-8 and 91-3 
on October 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. These re- 
turns are representative of all industries ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 

At the beginning of October, 1930, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions was 9-4 
compared with percentages of 9-3 at the be- 
ginning of September and with 3-7 at the be- 
ginning of October, 1929. The percentage for 
October was based on the returns tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from a total 
of 1,737 labour organizations embracing a 
membership of 205,910 persons. 

Reports for September received by the De- 
partment of Labour indicated an increase over 
August in the volume of business transacted 
as shown by the average number of vacancies 
listed and of applications received, daily, at 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada, but there was a slight decline in the 
average daily placements effected. Declines 
from the average shown daily during Septem- 
ber last year were shown in all three divisions. 
For the month under review, September, 1930, 
the total opportunities for work offered num- 
bered 35,668, applications made 56,746 and 
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placements effected in regular and casual em- 
ployment, 33,368. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.32 at 
the beginning of October, as compared with 
$10.38 for September; $11.68 for October, 1929; 
$11.28 for October, 1928; $10.99 for October, 
1927; $10.93 for October, 1926; $10.89 for Oc- 
tober, 1925; $10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 
for October, 1923; $10.28 for October, 1922; 
$11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $13.54 
for October, 1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
In wholesale prices in the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 81:4 for October, as compared with 
82-5 for September; 96-7 for October, 1929; 
95-2 for October, 1928; 97:2 for October, 1927; 
and 98-1 for October, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada in October was 
somewhat less than in the preceding month, 
but was considerably more than the loss in 
October; 1929. The latter increase was due 
to a strike in coal mines in Nova Scotia. Ten 
disputes were in existence in October, involv- 
ing 2,219 workers, and resulting in the loss of 
10,397 working days. Corresponding figures 
for September were: eleven disputes, 2,599 
workers, and 13,452 working days; and for 
October, 1929, ten disputes, 2,530 workers, and 
8,114 working days. 


During October the De- 
Industrial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of a Board of Con- 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act established in connection 


with a dispute between the 
master plumbers at Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, and the local union of the Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada. One new application for 
the establishment of a Board was received 
during the month. Full particulars of pro- 
ceedings under the Act during the month, 
including the text of the report already men- 
tioned, appear on page 1248 of this issue. 
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The Government of the 
Social Insurance Province of Quebec recently 


Commission appointed the Social Insur- 
in Quebec ance Commission for which 

provision was made at the 
Tlast session of the provincial Legislature 


“(Lasour GazETTE, May, 1980, page 516), the 
smembers being as follows: Mr. Edouard Mont- 
petit, chairman; the Right Reverend Mer. 
Georges Courchesnes, Bishop of Rimouski; 
the Venerable Archdeacon F. G. Scott, Que- 
bec; Mr. John T. Foster, president, Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council; Mr. Gerard 
Tremblay, secretary-general of the National 
Catholic Syndicates; Dr. A. Lessard, director 
of Public Assistance, and Mr. Georges A. 
Savoy, president of the Quebec Division of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

The instructions issued to the commission 
by the provincial government propose the 
study of the following subjects: unemploy- 
ment insurance; old age pensions; sickness in- 
surance; family assistance, or aid to the 
parents of large families; family placements, 
or the placing of under-privileged or dis- 
tressed children with approved families in 
various sections of the province; sanitary 
conditions in industrial establishments, and 
conditions of workers in such places; occupa- 
tional diseases; medical inspection for workers 
engaged in occupations hazardous to health; 
medical examination and attendance, with 
periodical inspections, among factory workers; 
campaigns of industrial hygiene for workers. 

Hearings are authorized in such places as 
the Commission may deem fit; and power is 
given to summon witnesses. 


Sir Henry Thornton, presi- 
Co-operative dent of the Canadian Na- 
management and tional Railways, in his ad- 
unemployment dress before the Toronto 

convention of the American 
Federation of Labor last year (Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1929, page 1233) enumer- 
ated the objectives that were sought by the 
railways in adopting the co-operative manage- 
ment plan. The first of these objectives was 
“continuity of employment.” That some suc- 
cess in this direction has been achieved by 
certain companies that have adopted the co- 
operative plan is shown in the following note 
in the New Republic (New York), October 
29, 1930. 

“In spite of the severity of the depression, 
establishments which have installed union- 
management co-operation, like the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and the Rocky-Mountain 
Fuel Company, have been able to maintain 
levels of employment higher than those of 


. Such expenditures would be: 


their competitors. Particularly noteworthy 
are two concerns which have adopted this 
plan recently. One is the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company of Salem, Massachusetts, 
where Pequot sheets and pillowcases are 
made, and the other is Yeomans Brothers 
Company of Chicago, manufacturers of sewage 
ejectors and pumping machinery. Both these 
concerns employ none but union workers, and 
both are in highly competitive industries, 
while labour organizations do not exist in the 
plants of their chief competitors. In each 
case price cutting and other competitive prac- 
tices seriously threatened the prosperity of 
the union establishments. Instead, however, 
of employing the usual tactics of the textile 
and metal employers, such as undermining 
the existing unions, introducing company 
unions, reducing wages, lengthening hours and 
imposing stretch-out systems, each of these 
companies got together with the international 
union of which its employees are members, 
and worked out a remedial program having 
due regard for the welfare of the workers. 
Their relative immunity to hard times is 
accounted for partly by the efficiency thus 
brought about and partly by the good-will 
toward their products created by their friendly 
relations with organized labour.” 

The co-operative management plan of the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company was de- 
scribed in the Lasour Gazerre, June, 1930, 
page 679; and that of the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company in the issue of August, 1929, 
page 898. The Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
plan, which was the model of that now in 
effect in the Canadian National Railways, has 
been described in several articles (May, 1924, 
September, 1925, etc.). The constitution and 
rules of the C.N.R. co-operative plan were 
given in the issue for May, 1928, page 489. 


The Ontario Road Build- 
ers’ Association recently 
addressed a letter to the 
Minister of Public High- 
ways of the Province set- 
ting forth the advantages 
that would result from the awarding of road 
construction contracts in the fall of the year 
previous to that for which the work is 
scheduled. The Association points out that 
if contracts for next year’s highway paving 
programs could be booked this fall, many 
contractors would spend very considerable 
amounts during the fall, winter and early 
spring months which would otherwise have 
been deferred until after the spring lettings. 
(1) in labour 
for moving and setting up plant; (2) in truck- 


Advantage of 
early awards 
of construction 
contracts 
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ing and railway transportation of plant; (3) 
in complete overhauling and repairing of 
plant; (4) in erection of camps; (5) Possibly 
a good deal in preparing quarries and gravel 
pits; (6) in the ordering of repairs and re- 
newals for-machinery; (7) in the ordering of 
new machinery. 


The Contract Record and Engineering Re- 
view points out that “these suggestions were 
submitted by the Ontario Road Builders’ 
Association partly with a view to improving 
contractors’ own working conditions, and 
spreading their annual operations over 4 
larger period of time, relieving to some ex- 
tent the haste and pressure of the present 
working season on the one hand, and the 
long period of idleness on the other. They 
were also submitted in the sincere hope that 
they would be of assistance to the highways 
department in its present endeavours to meet 
the somewhat ominous unemployment outlook 
for the coming winter.” 


Professor Paul H. Douglas, 


Methods of of the University of Chi- 
lessening cago, discussed ‘“Techno- 
unemployment logical Unemployment” in 
resulting from a paper contributed to: 
machinery the American Federationist, 


which has just been re- 
published in pamphlet form. Ultimately, he 
believes, the problem of the displacement of 
workers by new scientific methods will solve 
itself, and in the meanwhile measures can 
be taken that will lessen the volume of un- 
employment arising from this cause. “Em- 
ployment opportunities,” he says, “are being 
built up elsewhere which will ultimately be 
adequate to provide for an added number 
of workers equal to those who under such 
conditions may have been eliminated from 
any given industry. In the long run, there- 
fore, the improved machinery and greater 
efficiency of management do not throw work- 
ers permanently out of employment or create 
permanent technological unemployment. In- 
stead they raise the national income and 
enable the level of earnings and of individual 
incomes to rise.” 


The means to be taken for lessening the 
losses of the displaced workers are stated as 
follows:— 


(1) The forecasting by competent organiza- 
tions of the industries and trades in which 
a displacement of labour is most likely to 
occur and the probable degree of displace- 
ment which may be expected. 

(2) The planning and scheduling by man- 
agement of technological change with a view 
to reducing the displacement of labour. 


(3) In industries which are affected by the 
public interest, such as railroads, etc., mergers 
and consolidations might be permitted only 
on condition that men whose services were 
otherwise satisfactory should not, because of 
this fact, be dropped from the payrolls. 

(4) An efficient system of public employ- 
ment offices should be provided which will 
help to find a job for the displaced workers 
in other industries or occupations. 

(5) The “revamping” of our systems of 
vocational training so that juveniles who are 
being trained may be given some preparation 
to fit them for alternative industries and dis- 
placed adults prepared for new lines of work. 

(6) The payment of a dismissal wage for 
those who are forced out of employment by 
such changes is also distinctly useful. 

(7) “Some more general method of pro- 

tection should be devised which would draw 
its funds from a wider source than the im- 
mediate plant or even given industry when 
the workers were laid off, and which would 
not depend exclusively for them upon volun- 
tary donations by the employers. The only 
method of meeting these requirements would 
be by some form of insurance against unem- 
ployment. While this is still anathema to 
most “American business men it would seem 
inevitable that some such plan will be neces- 
sary if the workers are to be protected ade- 
quately against some of the inevitable conse- 
quences of industrial progress or change and 
thus released for constructive effort. 
Before any general system of insurance against 
unemployment either can or should be adopted 
in this country, there should be a great deal 
of further experimentation in industry with 
various plans. Valuable experience has been 
gained in the men’s and women’s clothing 
industries, and a number of other experiments 
are under way. 

“Within the next decade at least we should 
make rapid progress in protecting the workers 
against the loss of employment from techno- 
logical as well as from other reasons, and 
consequently in relieving great distress and in 
releasing a greater will to work once greater 
security against unemployment is provided.” 


| The German Chancellor, 
Unemployment Dr. Bruning, in a state- 
relief ment issued on September 
measures in 30, announced that a plan 
Germany for the fundamental reform 


of unemployment insurance 
was being prepared. On the same date an 
order was made, to become effective a week 
later, raising the contribution rate from 4% 
to 64 per cent of the insured person’s basic 
wage as fixed for sickness insurance purposes. 
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Dr. Bruning stated that in future the income 
and expenditure of the unemployment in- 
surance system must balance without the 
necessity for aid from the Federal Exchequer. 
The Federal Government undertakes payment 
of 420 million Reichsmarks, or four-fifths of 
the total amount of the emergency benefit 
fund established under the Employment Ex- 
changes and Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1927, as amended this year. In regard to 
public works the same act provides that relief 
works may be promoted which are “calculated 
_to reduce unemployment and to create addi- 
tional opportunities of work for the unem- 
ployed.” Such relief works are of two kinds: 
(a) minor works promoted from unemployment 
insurance funds alone, and (b) major works 
promoted jointly from the funds of the un- 
employment insurance scheme, of the Federal 
Exchequer and of the constituent German 
States. The Federal contribution to these 
relief works has been voted by the Reichstag 
in the annual budget, and loans for relief 
works issued under this heading during the 
past five or six years amount to 350 or 400 
million Reichsmarks, interest and amortisa- 
tion on which are about 35 to 40 million 
Reichmarks per annum. 

In pursuance of the Presidential Decree 
of July 26, 1980, instituting measures for 
financial, social and economic rehabilitation, 
a private company with public utility status 
was established at the end of July, 1930, and 
registered under the ordinary German com- 
pany laws with the style of the German 
Public Works Company. To this company, 
of which the Federal Government is the sole 
shareholder, have been transferred the claims 
to the money advanced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for relief works referred to above, 
and on these assets it is proposed to raise a 
foreign loan. From the funds so raised will 
in future be advanced the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution towards the relief works 
instituted under the Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance Act, ie., the 
new company will take over the responsibility 
hitherto borne by the Federal Government, 
and the annual vote of money for relief works 
under the Act, will, it is hoped become un- 
necessary. Supervisory control over the com- 
pany is to be exercised by the Reich through 
the appointment to the control Board of the 
company of representatives of the Federal 
Ministries of Finance, Labour and National 
Keonomy. The Control Board is also to 
include representatives of banking, commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, and of the trade 
unions. 

Further features of the German Govern- 
ment’s program for the relief of the labour 


market and the stimulation of industrial 
activity include arrangements with the Federal 
Railway Company for the raising of a special 
loan of 350 million Reichsmarks to be used 
for the placing of contracts with private firms 
for improvements, repairs and new equipment, 
and also with the Federal Postal Authorities 
for the expenditure of some 200 million 
Reichsmarks for equipment and general de- 
velopment of the postal services. 


In Czechoslovakia a new 


Relief unemployment law which 
measures took effect in June, pro- 
planned in dies that work undertaken 
Czechoslovakia by the State, the Prov- 


vinces, districts, communes, 
or public corporations may be considered as 
emergency work for the unemployed and may 
be subsidized by the State. Such work will 
include the building of new roads, the re- 
construction of old ones, reforestation, culti- 
vation of waste lands, the cleaning of streets, 
public buildings, ete. In this work those per- 
sons especially are to be employed who are 
in receipt of trade-union and State unem- 
ployment benefits, and such persons are ob- 
liged to accept such employment unless there 
is a strike or lockout or their physical strength 
or their technical qualifications would be in- 
jured by such work. Acceptance of work is 
compulsory even if it involves going to 
another district, unless the support of the 
family would thereby be seriously threatened; 
transport expenses will be paid by the State. 

A State grant of 10 crowns (30 cents) per 
man for eight hours of work per day will be 
given to building contractors who undertake 
emergency work, providing they submit all 
details of the proposed undertaking for the 
approval of the State (especially the number 
of unskilled workers to be employed) and 
providing favourable reports are received from 
the local public employment office and the 
local trade-union organization. Within a 
month after the granting of this State allow- 
ance the contractor must submit his payroll 
to the Ministry of Social Welfare. At the 
close of the work the contractor must present 
a report to the Ministry of Social Welfare 
containing all details of the work accom- 
plished, such as costs, number of workers 
employed, wages paid, State grants received, 
number of working days, etc. 

Public authorities and employers have been 
asked to hasten their plans for construction 
and other work, and to refrain from dismiss- 
ing their workers, and trade unions have been 
invited to make suggestions in connection 
with the government distribution of clothing 
and food. 
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In a report which is repro- 
duced on another page of 
this issue Dr. E. 8S. Moor- 
head, chairman of the Wel- 
fare Supervision Board of 
Manitoba, discusses the 
feasibility of a contributory health insurance 
scheme in Manitoba, pointing out certain diffi- 
culties that might arise in western Canada in 
connection with such a system. He concludes 
by expressing his approval of the system of 
municipal medical services maintained by 
public funds. In this connection it may be 
recalled that the House of Commons adopted 
a motion last March (Lasour Gazerts, March 
1930, page 253) declaring “that in the opinion 
of this House, the government should take 
into consideration the advisability of making 
grants to the provinces equal to one-third the 
cost of establishing, and to cover permanently 
such full time health units as may be or- 
ganized.” The debate on this resolution 
turned mainly on the question of the juris- 
diction of the Parliament of Canada in the 
matter of public health. On this subject the 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, now Prime Muin- 
ister, said in part: 

“Now let us ask ourselves what this reso- 
lution means. What is meant is that there 
shall be an appropriation by this Parliament 
of a sum of money to be placed in the hands 
of the provincial authorities for national 
health, not provincial health. Keep this in 
mind, the province deals with the municipal 
situation, with smallpox and matters of that 
kind, the province deals with epidemics in 
the communities, and in some cases with hos- 
pitalization. ‘There is, however, a field in 
which the province may not, it seems to me, 
properly function, and that is the creation 
of national wealth by ensuring the health of 
the, Canadian) people sd .aet des ewa «(cm aaens We 
are asked merely to make a grant in aid of 
the effort which the provinces will carry for- 
ward to ensure the health of the Canadian 
people as a whole, not in a narrow and cir- 
cumscribed area but throughout this Dominion 
as a whole, in order that the knowledge of 
preventive medicine may become universal 
and in order that the greatest means known 
to man to increase the national wealth, 
namely, measures to ensure the national 
health of our people, may become an accom- 
plished fact.” 


Health units 

as means of 
promoting 
national health 


The Notes on Industrial 
Safety and Health, on an- 
other page of this issue, in- 
clude a summary of the 
accident record of the 
building trades of New York, as presented by 


Value of 
accident 
prevention work 


the Building Trades Employers’ Association 
of New York. A considerable improvement 
is noted in 1929 in regard to safe working 
conditions. One of the tables in the original 
report gives the accident records of 156 
identical contractors whose records for two 
years prove the value of safety application. 
“The combined experience of this group 
shows a drop in frequency from 51:56 to 
49-71 and a decline in severity from 6°38 to 
4-78, a 25 per cent reduction. They consti- 
tute 52 per cent of the total number reporting 
for 1929, and 64-8 per cent in total man-hours 
worked. Every firm, large or small—and the 
smaller the firm the greater the reason—should 
keep a detailed record of accidents, and fur- 
thermore, that record showing causes, extent 
of injury, amount of lost time and the ex- 
posure hours, should be used in their efforts 
for prevention. While the keeping of accident 
records will not in itself prevent accidents, it 
is the foundation for constructive effort in 
safety work. Last year, due to the safety 
efforts of contractors, the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board of New York State 
reduced compensation rates averaging 18:8 
per cent in thirty-two different classifications 
in the building trades.” 


The Commonwealth Bureau 


The “‘basic of Census and Statistics re- 
wage’’in the cently issued the Labour 
Commonwealth Report for 1929, being the 
of Australia twentieth report in this 

series. The report contains 


four main sections, dealing with Prices (whole- 
sale, retail, and international comparisons) ; 
Wages (nominal, effective, and international 
comparisons); Employment (unemployment 
and industrial disputes) and Associations 
(trade unions and employers’ associations). 
The “basic wage” and family endowment in 
the Commonwealth are described in the 
second section. The basic wage is understood 
to mean the lowest wage which can be paid 
to an unskilled labourer on the basis of “ the 
normal needs of an average employee re- 
garded as a human being living in a civilized 
community.” This wage is fixed by, various 
industrial tribunals in Australia operating 
under Federal and State Arbitration Acts, and 
is varied from time to time according to 
changes in cost of living, constitution of the 
family unit, etc. In addition to the “basic” 
wage, these tribunals also determine what is 
known as the “secondary” wage—‘‘the extra 
payment to be made for trained skill or other 
exceptional qualities necessary for an em- 
ployee exercising the functions required.” 
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Wage fixing tribunals existed in the State 
of Victoria as early as 1896, but it was not 
until 1907 that the first basic wage, as such, 
was declared by a Court in Australia. This 
declaration was made by Mr. Justice Higgins, 
president ‘of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and is popularly 
known as the “Harvester Judgment” because 
a harvester company was involved. The rate 
of wage declared in this case was 7 shillings 
a day, or £2-2s.-0d. per week for Melbourne, 
the amount considered reasonable for “a 
family of about five”. The constituent parts 
of this amount were £1 5s. 7d. for food, 7 
shillings for rent, and 9s. 5d. for all other ex- 
penditure. The above rate has been varied 
from time to time in accordance with the 
retail price index numbers (food, groceries, 
and rents) computed by the Commonwealth 
Bureau. The present weekly wage rates (as 
at May 1, 1930), for the capital cities of the 
various States range from £4 12s. at Sydney 
to £3 17s. 6d. at Brisbane, the weighted aver- 
age for the six capitals being £4 7s. These 
amounts include the sum of 8 shillings per 
week which was added in 1921 in order ‘to 
secure to the worker during a period of rising 
prices the full equivalent of the Harvester 
standard. 


In the States of New South Wales, Queens- 
land, South Australia and Western Australia 
legislation in force empowers the State in- 
dustrial tribunals to determine “living” or 
“basic” rates of wage. The rates of wage de- 
termined by State arbitration tribunals vary 
from those obtaining in the Federal sphere 
not only: as regards amount, but also in re- 
spect of constitution of the family unit whose 
needs it purports to supply. 


The King’s Speech at the 
opening of the Parliament 
of Great Britain on Oc- 
tober 28 referred to the 
measures to be introduced 
by the government during the session, these 
being in part as follows:— 


The establishment of a commission to in- 
quire into the entire question of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and in particular to allega- 
tions of abuse of its provisions. The com- 
mission will be asked to present interim re- 
ports on the most pressing questions, and, if 
required, legislation based upon them will be 
introduced. In the meantime a measure to 
make a further financial provision for an un- 
employment fund will be introduced. 


Legislative 
program in 
Great Britain 


Legislation to secure for the community its 
share in the site value of land; 


Measures for raising of the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance, for amending the 
laws relating to trade disputes and - trade 
unions, and for setting up of a consumers’ 
pouieil’ 

Ratification of the Washington hours’ con- 
vention and of the international convention 
for safety of life at sea. 


The Harvard Business Re- 
Position of view (October, 1930), re- 
British industry viewing the present position 

of industry in Great Britain, 
finds the situation there to be much more 
favourable than the figures for unemployment 
would suggest: “British records plainly indi- 
cate that the number of persons actually em- 
ployed in British industry and commerce to- 
day is greater than it has ever been before 
in the history of the nation. Numbering the 
workers registered in the unemployment-in- 
surance scheme, we find that 8 per cent more 
persons were employed on the first day of 
July, 1929, than on July 1, 1923, and there 
has been no break in the slow but steady 
advance in the numbers in the intervening 
six years.” 

The writer points out that no other nation 
approaches Great Britain in the completeness 
of its statistics of employment and unemploy- 
ment, and that for this reason the British 
unemployment totals appear greater than 
those of other countries. “Thus, it is known 
that under the national unemployment-insur- 
ance scheme, in which 12.000,000 British 
workers are compulsorily enrolled, 11 per cent 
were registered as unemployed at the end 
of November, 1929, and the number was: 
increasing.” 

Taking the fijurls 1,323,000, as the number 
registered as unemployed on November 25, 
1929, the Review suggests the following con- 
siderations in regard to that total:—“Approxi- 
mately 200,000 of them are women and chil- 
dren, who probably in most instances are not 
entirely dependent upon their own efforts for 
livelihood. Again, 70 per cent of this number 
have been at work some time during the pre- 
ceding six months, and 90 per cent during 
the previous 12 months, facts which dispel 
the illusion that the same one and one-third 
million persons have not been employed for 
seven years. In addition to these figures there 
is another factor which is known as part-time 
employment. For example, a special investi- 
gation carried out by the British Ministry 
of Labour for the week ending October 27, 
1928, revealed the fact that in the cotton in- 
dustry 18 per cent of the workers were at that 
time on short time and that those so engaged 
worked 12.7 hours less than the usual time 
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in that week. Here again, however, it must 
not be forgotten that other nations, the 
United States included, are facing the prob- 
lem of part-time operations and with much 
less available data.” 





By an Order in Council of the Government 
of’ Saskatchewan dated September 25, 1930, 
the Minimum Wage Board was appointed 
under authority of the Minimum Wage Act 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1918-1919, chapter 
84), the members being as follows:—Mr. 
Alfred J. Wickens, K.C., Moose Jaw; Mr. 
Stanley Edwards, Saskatoon; Mr. Ralph Hesel- 
tine, Regina; Mrs. Grace Chandler, Regina; 
Mrs. Ethel M. Henderson, Moose Jaw. 





During October 5,099 accidents were re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in the industries in Schedule 1 of 
the Act, 31 of which were fatal cases; in 
Schedule 2 industries 334 were reported, in- 
cluding 7 fatal cases; and 325 accidents in em- 
ployment by the Crown, 6 of which were fatal, 
were reported during the month, making in 
all 5,758 accidents, of which 44 were fatal. 





While at work on the lower level of a build- 
ing at Montreal a workman was injured by 


a plank which was dropped from the roof by 
workmen of another employing company. He 
took action at common law, his annual salary 
being in excess of $1,500, the maximum salary 
that is considered as basis for compensation 
awards under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of Quebec. The Superior Court awarded 
the plaintiff $4,870, to be paid jointly by the 
workman’s own employer and by the other 
company, the former having shown negligence 
in not protecting the workman better and the 
latter in allowing its employees to handle the 
plank carelessly. 





The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1930, gives estimates of the number 
of insured persons in employment and also 
the numbers unemployed in Great Britain. In 
the three months July to September, 1930, the 
estimated total number of insured persons 
aged 16 to 64 years was 12,173,000. Of this 
total 10,117,000 were not recorded as unem- 
ployed, and 2,056,000 were unemployed. Index 
numbers are given based on the totals for 1924 
as 100. On this basis, the index number of in- 
sured persons in July-September was 109-9, 
that for workers not recorded as unemployed 
was 101-8, and that for the unemployed work- 
ers was 180-8. 





Dominion Fuel Board Promotes Use of Canadian Coals 


The Dominion Fuel Board recently issued 
a statement showing Canada’s growing in- 
dependence of imported coals and the ex- 
pansion of markets for domestic fuels. This 
Board, which was formed in November, 1922, 
to aid in relieving conditions as a result of 
the fuel shortage at that time, has been 
active in making better known the suitabil- 
ity of Canadian coal for domestic and 
industrial consumption and in placing them 
on a better basis in competition with im- 
ported coals. In regard to coals from the 
Maritime Provinces carried by water to St. 
Lawrence River ports, the Board supervises 
the further transportation to points where 
foreign coals are competitive while in the 
West the Board is also charged with the 
administration of the assisted movements of 
western coals into the Manitoba markets. 

The tonnage figures of the current year 
show that the efforts of the Board are meet- 
ing with success. Of Maritime Provinces 
coals moving to Quebec and Ontario, the 
Board reports that this year, as at Septem- 
ber 15, no less than 552,000 tons of coal were 
accepted for transportation, while in the 
West the operative figures are becoming im- 


portant. Since June 14 last, 110,000 tons of 
coal have been moved under the assisted 
freight rates from Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and the Crowsnest Pass district of British 
Columbia for industrial consumption at 
Winnipeg and other points where foreign 
coals ordinarily can be sold at a lower price 
than Canadian coals. 

Other legislation which the Fuel Board ad-' 
ministers is the Domestic Fuel Act, 1927, 
which provides assistance for by+product 
coking plants which use Canadian coals. 

Since its inception, the Fuel Board has 
been carrying on a thorough study of the 
Canadian fuel situation. It has conducted 
exhaustive inquiries on the technical and 
economic aspects of utilizing Canadian coals 
to a greater extent, and on methods of im- 
proved fuel utilization. Educational propa- 
ganda issued by the Board odvocating the 
use of alternative fuels for United States 
anthracite has, it is believed, directly re- 
sulted in the greatly increased utilization of 
such fuels in Ontario and Quebec, and has 
correspondingly reduced the dependence of 
these provinces on anthracite from across the 
border. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end of 

October was reported by the superin- 

‘endents of the Employment Service to be as 
‘ollows: 

In the Province of Nova Scotia few calls 
were received for agricultural workers, but 
farmers in the New Glasgow district were 
busy with fall ploughing, which had been de- 
layed through lack of rain. Lumber opera- 
tions were quiet, while fishing continued fair. 
Coal mining continued to.show an average 
output and fairly regular working time was 
the rule. Manufacturers for the most part re- 
ported business as good. Iron and steel in- 
dustries, through showing idleness in some de- 
partments, operated double time in others. 
Building construction was gradually being cur- 
tailed owing to completion of jobs on hand, 
but permits had been issued for prospective 
work. Highway construction was being con- 
tinued. Passenger traffic was light, while the 
movement of freight was heavy. Trade, both 
wholesale and retail, was fair. The demand 
for domestic and char workers was good, while 
a demand for temporary sales clerks increased 
the placements made in the Women’s Divi- 
sion. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of New Brunswick was practically nil, though 
local farmers were busily engaged with their 
fall ploughing. Fishermen in the vicinity of 
Chatham sustained heavy losses, due to unfav- 
ourable weather which traversed the New 
Brunswick shores, but at Saint John a consid- 
erable quantity of fish was landed. There 
were few requests for bushmen and prospects 
for the winter were poor, with the exception 
of the vicinity of the Miramichi, where two 
camps had been opened. Manufacturing in- 
dustries mostly were busy, though sawmills 
and textiles were somewhat slack. Construc- 
tion, both road and building, was active, and 
furnished employment for many men, both 
skilled and unskilled workers being employed. 
Passenger and freight transportation was fair, 
as was also trade. Requests for women do- 
mestic workers were in evidence, and place- 
ments made accordingly. 

Requests for farm workers, as listed at the 
employment offices in the Province of Que- 
bec, showed no improvement over September, 
Montreal, aloue, reporting a slight increase in 
that division. The situation was quiet in the 
logging industry, with nearly all office centres 
stating conditions were dull. Mining districts 
were quiet, with men being discharged by the 
mining companies at Rouyn. Manufacturing 
establishments in general were operating with 


decreased staffs, though cotton mills at Three 
Rivers showed an increase in their number of 
employees. Boot and shoe factories in Mont- 
real were not very active, and printing trades 
were quiet, while textiles worked on reduced 
time. Tobacco industries were busy. In Que- 
bec City, regained activity in manufactures 
was noticed to a slight extent. Building and 
construction showed a noticeable improve- 
ment, while future additional contracts for 
work in different localities will furnish employ- 
ment for further numbers of men. Rail trans- 
portation was less busy, but water transporta- 
tion was more active, previous to the clos- 
ing of navigation. Trade was fair, while in 
domestic service, applications were more num- 
erous than vacancies. 

Practically all the Ontario employment 
offices reported a falling-off in the demand for 
farm help. Unusual quietness also prevailed 
in the logging industry with few orders for 
bushmen, indications being that winter opera- 
tions were likely to be on a much reduced 
scale and with lower wages offered. Renewed 
interest in the mining industry centred about 
a discovered gold field in Northern Ontario 
which may lead to increased activity in that 
line. In the manufacturing industries, regu- 
lar employees were being re-engaged after 
temporary lay-offs, but no new hands had been 
taken on as yet, and in some instances, a fur- 
ther reduction in staff had taken place. Iron 
and steel, furniture, textile and auto manufac- 
tures showed some recovery, though slackness 
prevailed in the rubber tire industry. Belle- 
ville, Kitchener, St. Thomas and Sault Ste. 
Marie reported building conditions as favour- 
able, but elsewhere, activities in that line were 
slack and it was necessary to resort to muni- 
cipal relief works of various kinds to aid the 
unemployed. Vacancies in the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section were fairly numerous, but still 
not in sufficient number to. afford positions 
for all available workers. 

In the Province of Manitoba, with fall farm 
work nearing completion, vacancies notified 
to the employment offices for the agricultural 
industry were somewhat less numerous, with 
the exception of the vicinity of Brandon, 
where plenty of help was available to supply 
all demands. There were no requests for 
bushmen, though there were no applicants for 
this work. Manufacturing continued steady, 
with conditions most favourable at Brandon, 
where milling and lumbering companies, as 
well as dairies, were working with full staffs. 
There was little call at the present time for 
railway and highway construction workers, 
but a contemplated program in relief of unem- 
ployment will start shortly and will provide 
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work for a large number of men. 
trade was fairly active and retail trade was 
improving in seasonal lines. 
good supply of applicants for all branches of 
work for which women domestic workers were 
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sought, and considerable increase was shown 
in the activities of this section. 


There was, in some localities in Saskatche- 
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wan, an increase in the demand for farm work- 
ers, but as this was chiefly for winter help, 
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148,519,060 
77,906, 294 
69, 280, 228 
12,032,112 
2,801, 605, 985 

166, 154, 609 
1,404,118, 280 
1, 260,490, 851 


125-1 


1,392,859 


118-8 


9-2 


261, 757 


19,067,979 
17,261, 606 


15, 480, 227 


12, 220,170 


2,267,979, 133 
18,817,745 
49,407, 200 


4,723,000 
3,475,000 


183, 770,365 
1,547, 936 
99, 787,000 


45,251,000 
36, 666,000 
202,040 

6, 946 


146-6 
156-1 


1930 
October September 
"‘Pradevexternalt aggregate. Wen Sialaee.. en 170,090,475 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPTION... Maateiatey OOO. | Mas. eee 87,900,201 
Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 81,046, 227 
Custom saduty collected...» 1-0 wai. | ccs . ae lene: ln 
Bank debits to individual 
accounts. | {i400 0%. Beclapcetyy SB lath davabe state o degee 2,967,181, 800 
Bank notes in circulation...... ied arte A aie ss a ene, 
Bankideposits, savingsasnVo.g 08) 3)... Oa Si besaernr 
Bani loans, cotamercial, etee, 9S) (8s...cscba ee ek. 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
ComimonstocksRey. f90s « Seas eae re 130-8 
Preferredistocks ween oe. 5. a2 eee. ee ae 96-2 
(index of interéstiratesa. 2: - ee. (ee ee 92-9 
(7)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

NMUMDECT... 22... sree eee eee eee 81-4 82-5 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

get. Pa $ 20-68 20-75 
(3) Business failures, number......... 213 173 
(3)Business failures, liabilities $ 2,529, 589 2,647,123 
(2)Employment, Index num- eve) 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

PULCS TP. IRAN aaeed eats eke 116-2 116-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

Bereta. GetLe Tk. Bie eee 9-4 9.3 
POM eratiour ....) . cabo eieiguems pretads. cokes ois I Canales oe 
Pega cee Sees tein sit (Bare <2 etereee 

©) Sd loadings, revenue 

1X2) Ol POET Sic Bio ae cars 271, 887 

(8) Canadian National Rail- sl 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 20.624, 980 20,856, 948 

(7) Operating expenses...... Py eae aa ana | pe 
Canadian Pacific Rail- - ee aie 
Wichy Me OTOSSiCArINCS tee Den eee een. SO | 
Canadian Pacific Rail- taht. 326 
wey, operating expenses, 5 
BLING GR La Adcpaatee sa) 3 alckee MLD ai RO es eee By Acer 2 

Steam railways, freight in 480 060 

mre tonsil lest anes Hels hee « Pi irae hehe marek ec ar 
LUILOSN FS PSLIOIUCS) yee Sapo UM OURLI NC eee ee 1, 70€ 

(8) Contracts awarded........ $ 33, 332, 100 Sata ie 

Mineral Production— ont 
IPR rOU Gots a's Gee yeas CONS Prats, 48,395 
Steel ingots and castings.... toms |.............. 55.808 
Henro alloys: lis efoasirieteest = BONS Weeder c09 ieee 3,012 

CHE eee Sob BANE RS CONS He ati oso gs 1, 229, 883 
Crude petroleum imports..... ala ey AN so Wek 105,470,000 
Ribbersmports: seks. esti VOSS eileen + dapacee 3,534,000 
Cotconmmportsy oes ce NOStaieeeee soe See 5,524,000 
Biabe scaled in British a ia 

AUTOS, estes seared haus ssh rere te SEU clerk <b; aeetees 

Bee peed ie vee Jee iit ea a ae in ae 

ugar manufactured.......... BANS... ails. df OL 87 “430, OOC 
Output of central electric sta- ae 

tions, daily average........ Ewe Uetemeten 0.1 doe 47,599, 000 
(9) Sales of insurance.......... Sh. pve 39,283 000 
Newsprint............ eee j 8 8 ee a a Gad ated 195/490 
Automobiles, passenger. 2.075. Soe -e kee. 5. 623 
(20) Index of physical volume 4 

OL DUGMNOSS 7 «85 pone sap sear ees Sgt 148-7 
Industrial production... .2.. eee. wep ere ae 154-4 
Manufacturing y: xis i506 2133 « Seger ds tees Lae 149-4 


') Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
*) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


( Hines fer end of Denies months. 

5) Figures for four weeks ending November 1, 1930, and 
(10) The index of the physical volume of business folios 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes product 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 
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October September August 
237,698,646] 188,803,442) 210,025,520 
116, 261,197 99,379, 848 111, 630,924 
119, 265, 558 87,751,034 96, 264,517 
18, 752,279 16, 691, 743 17,548, 894 
4,713,472,771| 3,469,571, 306] 3,667,069, 533 
185,085,767 196,894,815 189,671,015 


1,470,045, 528 
1,473,427, 797 


186-2 


2,559, 635 


125-6 
3:7 
8,817 


311, 088 


24,731,111 
18,008,951 


20, 152, 442 


12,842, 606 


3, 601,082,540 
18,063,577 
57,083, 600 


2,600, 000 
4,079,000 
11,812,000 


356, 881,327 
1,527,507 
89, 145, 000 


51, 428,C00 
52, 634,000 
251,914 
8,975 


196-9 
197-5 
186-0 


— 
bo 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines eat of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(9) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
rresponding previous periods. 
s forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
‘ ion of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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17, 117,017 
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241,843, 723 
1, 282,553 
69,217,000 


49, 237,000 
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2,706, 691 
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3-0 
15, 02 
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23, 646, 778 
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17, 662, 615 


14,760, 934 


2,365,616, 422 
21,582,221 
58, 622,300 


112,528 
120, 282 


6,449,000, 
5, 223,000 


251,112, 656 
1,607, 264 
100,092,000 


46,610,000 
42,032,000 
225, 873 
11,037 
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where in many instances board alone was 
offered, applicants, though sufficient in num- 
bers, were not any too keen to accept these 
positions. Logging and mining were quiet, as 
was also building and railway construction, 
there being practically no work available in 
these lines. Women applicants for domestic 
service were numerous, but few placements 
were listed, so that quietness also prevailed 
in this section of the work of the offices of 
the Employment Service. On the whole, con- 
ditions throughout the province were none too 
favourable, and the situation of the unem- 
ployed, in some districts, was decidedly serious. 


The return of mild weather in the Province 
of Alberta afforded an opportunity for farmers 
to continue threshing, which had been held 
up by recent snow storms, but the general 
trend of the requests was for winter work, for 
which little or no remuneration was offered, 
other than board and lodging. In the Leth- 
bridge district additional men were hired for 
topping sugar beets. In the coal mining in- 
dustry, orders were coming in in increased vol- 
ume, and there was somewhat of a shortage 
of miners in some districts, though an over- 
supply of mine labourers. A slight demand 
existed for workers in the logging industry, 
which was expected to increase later in the 
season. Manufacturing industries were in- 
active, and a number of employees had been 
laid off. Building construction was also quiet, 
many tradesmen being idle, but railway con- 
struction continued to supply work for a sub- 
stantial number of men. In the Women’s 
Domestic Division, there was a greater regis- 
tration of applicants, but vacancies were 
scarcer. Labour conditions throughout the 
province indicated that the winter relief pro- 
zram would afford considerable work for a 
large number of men who had been unable 
to secure employment by other means. 


With the exception of help for fruit picking, 
there was little demand for farm workers in 
the Province of British Columbia. There 
were also few requests for men in the logging 
industry, except for the district about Na- 
naimo, where several pole camps and a shingle 
mill had re-opened. Many other mills were 
running short time with skeleton crews. Fruit 
packing houses were working to capacity with 
full staffs, but this work will be completed 
very shortly. The general situation in the 
manufacturing industries was unfavourable. 
Coal and metal mining were also quiet. Con- 
ditions showed little improvement in railway 
and building construction, and in the latter 
division, where work was available, it was, for 
the most part, of a temporary nature. Work 
continued on the South Forks dam, but was 
hindered to a great extent by weather condi- 
tions. Shipping and stevedoring provided em- 


ployment for a number of workers, but not. 
in sufficient quantity to absorb all men on 
hand. Trade, both retail and wholesale, was 
below normal, with collections poor. In the 
Women’s domestic section there was a sur- 
plus of help in all classes, with few vacancies 
listed. General employment conditions in 
British Columbia were unfavourable as sub- 
stantial numbers of transients were making 
application for work, of which little at present. 
was available. 
Industrial activity showed a 
further but smaller curtail- 
ment on October 1, according 
to statements tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,384 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 1,020,676 
persons aS compared with 1,024,793 in the 
preceding month. Employment on the same 
date last year also slackened, but was then 
in greater volume than on the date under 
review. The index stood at 116.2, compared 
with 116.6 on September 1, and with 125.6, 
118.8, 110.3, 106.5, 99.5, 95.0, 100.7, 95.8, 
and 91.3 on October 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. 
The average number of persons employed by 
the reporting firms in the calendar year, 1926, 
is taken in every case as the base equal to 100. 

Firms in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
afforded heightened employment, while else- 
where there were contractions, of which the 
most marked was in the Maritimes. In the 
Maritme Provinces, there were further and 
larger losses, involving many more workers 
than did those registered on the same date 
last year, when the index was higher. Con- 
struction and manufactures reported the bulk 
of the decline, while the tendency was also 
unfavourable in logging, mining, services and 
transportation. In Quebec, manufacturing and 
construction registered most of the reduction, 
while transportation and services also showed 
less activity. In Ontario, improvement was 
indicated, particularly in manufacturing, log- 
ging and trade. On the other hand, there 
were marked losses in construction, trans- 
portation and communications, and in iron 
and steel and lumber factories. In the 
Prairie Provinces, there was a small increase 
in employment, in contrast with the declines 
recorded on the corresponding date in 1929 
and 1928. This took place chiefly in mining 
and transportation, while manufacturing, con- 
struction, trade and services showed curtail- 
ment. In British Columbia, further contrac- 
tions were noted, mainly in construction, 
manufacturing and services, while logging and 
trade reported heightened activity. 

The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa, but downward 
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in Quebec City, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
Adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. In Montreal, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, construction and trade reported the 
bulk of the gain. In Quebec, there were losses 
in services, but manufacturing showed im- 
provement. In Toronto, manufacturing was 
much busier, as was trade. In Ottawa, build- 
ing and manufacturing were more active. 
while road work showed a decrease. In 
Hamilton, curtailment was registered in manu- 
facturing and construction. In Windsor and 
the Adjacent Border Cities, there was a fall- 
ing-off in the number of employed, mainly 
in automobile plants. In Winnipeg, there 
were losses in manufacturing and construction. 
In Vancouver, manufactures reported de- 
creases, while construction and trade showed 
improvement. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there was a further decrease in 
manufactures, largely in lumber, animal food, 
iron and steel, building material, non-metallic 
mineral products, rubber and pulp and paper. 
On the other hand, vegetable food and textile 
factories showed large seasonal gains, and 
there were smaller increases in the fur, musi- 
cal instrument, tobacco, non-ferrous metal and 
miscellaneous groups of manufactures. Log- 
ging, mining and trade registered considerable 
gains, but in construction and services there 
were extensive seasonal contractions, and 
transportation was also slacker. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
/ some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October. 


Unemployment among local 
trade union members con- 
tinued in about the same 
volume during September as 
in the previous two months, the percentage 
of idleness standing at 9-4 contrasted with 
percentages of 9-3 in August and 9-2 in July. 
For September, returns were tabulated from 
‘an aggregate of 1,737 labour organizations em- 
bracing a membership of 205,910 persons. Gen- 
eral depression was, however, indicated from 
September last year, when 3-7 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. Al- 
berta unions registered improvement in con- 
ditions from August, the coal mines of the 
province particularly affording increased work 
and in Saskatchewan and Manitoba also some 
employment advance was noted. In Nova 
Scotia the same percentage of idleness was 
maintained as in August while the remaining 
provinces indicated some lessening in the em- 
ployment volume available. Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia unions were large fac- 
tors in the unfavourable situation shown in 


TraDE UNION 
Reports 


- for men and 10,502 for women. 


comparison with September of last year, the 
remaining provinces recording declines in ac- 
tivity on a smaller scale. 

A review in greater detail of the unemploy- 
ment situation among local trade unions at 
the close of September, 1930, appears else- 
where in this issue. 


Reports of the Employment 
EMPLOYMENT Service of Canada for the 
OrricE Revorts month of September, 1930, 

showed 34,718 references of 
persons to positions and a total of 33,368 
placements, of which 21,100 were in regular 
employment and 12,268 in casual work. Regu- 
lar placements totalled 16,396 for men and 
4,704 for women. Vacancies reported to the 
Service numbered 35,668, of which 25,166 were 
Applications 
for work here were received at the offices from 
42,129 men and 14,617 women, a total of 
56,746. “When compared with last month’s 
figures, there was an increase shown in the 
volume of business transacted, daily, in vacan- 
cies listed and in applications for work, but 
placements showed a nominal loss. When, 
however, comparison was made with the work 
effected during September a year ago, all 
divisions recorded declines, the reports for 
September, 1929, showing 46,919 vacancies 
offered, 55,521 applications made and 43,056 
placements effected, while in August, 1930, 
there were recorded 36,572 vacancies, 52,945 
applications for work and 34,792 placements 
in regular and casual employment. In an- 
other section of this issue may be found a 
detailed report of the work of the offices for 
September, 1930, and for the quarterly period, 
July to September, of the current year. 


According to the monthly re- 


BUILDING port, prepared by the Do- 
PERMITS AND minion Bureau of Statistics, 
ContTRACTS the value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during September, 


1930, was $11,081,706, as com- 
pared with $13,817,745 in the preceding month 
and with $17,117,017 in September, 1929. 

According to the MacLean Building Review, 
Contracts awarded during October amounted 
to $33,332,100. This compared favourably 
with $32,407,100 for September. For the year 
to date, new work of all types is off 21-2 per 
cent from the same period of last year. Build- 
ing construction is 28-5 per cent less. Of the 
above total, $12,931,500 was for engineering 
purposes; $9,251,200 was for residential build- 
ings; $7,738,200 ‘was for business buildings; 
and $3,411,200 was for industrial purposes. 
The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during October, by provinces, was as follows: 
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Ontario, $13,561,000; Quebec, $11,636,100; Sas- 
katchewan, $2,862,400; Manitoba, $2,332,700; 
British Columbia, $1,835,700; Alberta, $706,- 
800; New Brunswick, $304,600; Nova Scotia, 
$70,500; Prince Edward Island, $22,300. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 1243. 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations during 
September were uneven, advances in some 
industries counterbalancing declines in the re- 
mainder. Enterprises normally reacting to 
economic fluctuations were generally less ac- 
tice in the month under review, while in many 
cases industries concerned with the production 
of goods for direct consumption speeded up 
operations. Judged by contracts awarded and 
building permits issued, the construction in- 
dustry obtained less business in September, 
though the gain in working forces on October 
1, indicates that operations were on an ex- 
tensive scale. One blast furnace at Hamilton 
was blown out during September with the 
result that only four furnaces were active in 
Canada at the end of the month. The out- 
put of pig iron was less than in any month 
since November, 1927, and the output of steel 
ingots and castings at 55,800 tons was less 
than in any month since September, 1927. 
The production of automobiles was at a sub- 
normal level, the output being 7,957 cars and 
trucks. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


Flour and sugar production was accelerated 
in the last period for which statistics are 
available. Imports of raw cotton and wool 
were considerably larger in September, indi- 
cating preparations for increased operations. 
The heavy volume of crude petroleum used 
by the refining companies was indicated by 
increased imports, amounting in the month 
under review to nearly 105,500,000 gallons. 
While the exports of copper were less than 
in August, mining operations, measured by an 
index based on production, exports and re- 
ceipts at the Royal Mint, were in greater 
volume than at midsummer. Both imports 
and exports showed considerable expansion in 
September. The output of electric power 
showed a gain in the month, increases being 
recorded in four of the five economic areas. 

Canada’s coal output during September 
amounted to 1,229,888 tons, a decline of 9.2 


per cent from the 1925-1929 average for the 
month of 1,855,103 tons. Mines in Nova 
Scotia produced 473,307 tons; in New Bruns- 
wick, 14,109 tons; in Saskatchewan, 32,789 
tons; in Alberta, 546,652 tons; and in British 
Columbia, 163,026 tons. The output by Al- 
berta mines during the month was at approxi- 
mately the same level as in September, 1929. 
Production in the other coal producing prov- 
inces declined. Bituminous coal mined dur- 
ing September totalled 857,378 tons, sub- 
bituminous coal, 58,724 tons and lignite coal, 
313,781 tons . 


Imports of coal into Canada were 12 per 
cent above the five-year average for Septem- 
ber and amounted to 2,046,866 tons. During 
September Canadian importers brought in 
511,565 tons of anthracite, made up of 341,207 
tons from the United States, 118,780 tons from 
Great Britain, and 51,578 tons from Russia. 
Bituminous coal imported totalled 1,534,273 
tons, of which quantity the United States 
supplied 98 per cent. Lignite importations 
were of minor importance amounting to 
1,028 tons shipped from the United States. 


Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 
67,384 tons, a 19 per cent decline from the 
September, 1925-1929 average of 83,150 tons. 
Seventy-two per cent of the current month’s 
exports were consigned to Newfoundland. 


Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada during September, reached a total of 
3,209,365 tons, an increase of 3.7 per cent 
over the five-year average for the month of 
3,094,929 tons. The current month’s supply 
consisted of 2,826,346 tons of bituminous coal, 
511,565 tons of anthracite, 58,724 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal and 312,730 tons of lignite. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue shows that in 
September, 1930, the mer- 
chandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $87,900,201 as compared with 
$77,906,294 in the preceding month and with 
$99,379,848 in September, 1929. The chief 
imports in September, 1930, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $19,243,868; 
Iron and its products, $15,414,984; Fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $12,946,897. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
September, 1930, amounted to $81,046,227, as 
compared with $69,290,228, in the preceding 
month and with $87,751,034 in September, 
1929. The chief exports in September, 1930, 
were: Agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $30,392,563; Wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, $21,188,800; Animals and 
animal products, $0,146,425. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in October, 1930, was slightly less than that 
occurring during September, 1930, the number 
of workers involved also showing a slight 
drop. As compared with October, 1929, the 
figures for October, 1930, show that while the 
same number of strikes and lockouts occurred 
as during a year previously, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in time loss, while the num- 
ber of workers involved showed a slight de- 
cline. A strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
during October, 1930, involving over one 
thousand workers for several days, accounted 
for the increase in the time loss. There were 
in existence during the month ten disputes, 
involving 2,219 workers, and resulting in a 
time loss of 10,397 working days, as compared 
with eleven disputes, involving 2,599 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 13,452 working 
days in September, 1930. In October, 1929, 
there were on record ten disputes, involving 
2,530 workers and resulting in a time losg of 
8,114 working days. At the end of the month 
there were two disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, involving approximately 130 
workers. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off, or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was again lower at 
$10.32 for October, as compared with $10.38 
for September; $11.68 for October, 1929; $11.28 
for October, 1928; $10.99 for October, 1927; 
$10.93 for October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 
1925; $10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 for Oc- 
tober, 1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 
for October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for 
October, 1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
The most important declines occurred in the 
prices of beef, mutton, cheese, bread, flour, 
rolled oats, prunes and potatoes, while seasonal 
advances occurred in the prices of eggs, butter 
and evaporated apples. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $20.68 at the beginning of 
October, as compared with $20.75 for Sep- 
tember; $21.96 for October, 1929; $21.52 for 
October, 1928; $21.18 for October; 1927; $21.14 
for October, 1926; $21.11 for October, 1925; 
$20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for October, 
1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 for Oc- 
tober, 1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; $26.92 


for July, 1920 (the peak) ; $21.48 for October, 
1918; and $14.48 for October, 1914. Fuel and 
rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued 
downward, being 81-4 for October, as com- 
pared with 82-5 for September; 96-7 for Octo- 
ber, 1929; 95-2 for October, 1928; 97-2 for 
October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 1926. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
were lower, one was higher and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, be- 
cause of lower prices for grains, flour and raw 
rubber; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to lower prices for raw 
silk, raw cotton, certain cotton fabrics and 
raw wool; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to lower prices for sulphite 
pulp and certain lines of lumber: the Iron 
and its Products group, mainly because of re- 
duced quotations for pig iron, steel billets and 
tin plate; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for elec- 
trolytic copper, copper wire bars, lead, zine 
and silver; and the Chemicals and Allied 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
hemlock extract, shellac and carbon black. 
The Animals and their Products group was 
considerably higher, because of increased 
prices for canned fish, eggs, butter, milk, steers 
and calves, which more than offset lower prices 
for hogs, hides and sole leather. The Non- 
Metallic Minerals group was unchanged. 





The Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, at a convention in 
October, adopted a motion recommending 
that the Government’s unemployment relief . 
fund should be spent upon the erection of 
public buildings rather than upon grading and 
similar work, on the ground that the latter 
class of work gives employment almost 
exclusively to unskilled foreign labourers, 
whereas building operations employ all classes 
of skilled mechanics. 





An account of the investigations of Cana- 
dian fuels and fuel testing that were carried 
out during 1928, by the Testing and Research 
Laboratories of the Mines Branch has just 
been issued by the Department of Mines. 
In addition to a general review of these 
investigations the volume contains special 
reports of carbonization and briquetting tests 
on lignite from northern Ontario. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1930 


URING the month of October the De- 
partment of Labour received the report 

of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been established under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to inquire into a dispute between the em- 
ploying master plumbers of Saint John, N.B., 
including those affiliated with the Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John Branch, 
and certain of their employees being members 
of Local 574, United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada. The dispute affected 
fifty men directly and from five hundred to 
seven hundred indirectly, and grew out of the 
employees’ request for an increase of 5 cents 
per hour in the minimum wage to be effective 
August 1, 1930. The parties concerned mutu- 
ally agreed to refer the differences in question 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Reverend C. Gordon Lawrence, Saint John, 
N.B., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other board members, 


Messrs. John N. Flood and F. 8. A. McMullin, 
both of Saint John, nominees of the employers 
and employees, respectively. The board sub- 
mitted a unanimous report, the text of which 
is given below. The report, it will be observed, 
is accompanied by signed statements on behalf 
of the parties to the dispute undertaking to 
be bound by the unanimous decision of the 
board. 


Application Received 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department during October 
from employees of the Temiscouata Railway 
Company being section foremen, assistant sec- 
tion foremen, sectionmen, snow plough or 
flanger foremen, bridge and building foremen, 
carpenters and pumpmen. Fifty-five employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which related to the men’s request for 
increased wages and improved working condi- 
tions. The application was under consideration 
at the close of the month. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Master Plumbers of Saint John, N.B., 
and their Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between certain of the 
Master Plumbers and Steam Fitters of 
Saint John, N.B., including those affiliated 
with the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, and certain of their employees, being 
members of Local No. 574, United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters of-the United States and 
Canada. 


Senator the Hon. G. D. Rosertson, 

The Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, to which was referred the above dis- 
pute, has the honour to report that it has done 
everything in its power to bring about an early 
settlement. 

The following brief summary of facts is sub- 


mitted as showing the nature and cause of the 


dispute. 

The Local Branch (No. 574) of the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters of the United States and Can- 
~ ada was reorganized in 1929, after a lapse of 
about thirteen years. An agreement between 
the Union and certain individual employers 
in the Trade in the City of Saint John was 
drawn up, and was effective from August Ist, 


1929, to July 31st, 1930. The minimum wage 
rate provided in this agreement was seventy- 
five cents per hour for competent journeymen 
plumbers and steam fitters. This minimum 
rate was an advance of twenty-two and one- 
half cents per hour over the average wage rate 
current in this city at the time when the agree- 
ment was made. Prior to its expiry, the Union 
attempted to have the agreement renewed with 
a new minimum wage rate of eighty cents per 
hour, effective from August 1st, 1930. This 
new rate of wages was not acceptable to the 
employers, and no new agreement was con- 
summated. After a period of uncertainty and 
dispute, the difficulty was referred to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The organization of the Board followed im- 
mediately upon the receipt of notice of the 
appointment by the Minister of Labour, of 
Mr. Felix S. A. McMullin, representing the 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters, Mr. 
John N. Flood, representing the Master 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, and Reverend C. 
Gordon Lawrence as Chairman, Mr. Lawrence 
being named on the recommendation of the 
other members. The members were severally 
sworn on September 5th, 1930, according to the 
requirement of the Act. 
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As expeditiously as possible, the Board has 
carefully inquired into all matters affecting the 
merits and right settlement of the dispute. 
Both parties gave the Board the fullest pos- 
sible co-operation in its effort to learn the 
conditions affecting the Trade and its relations 
to the other branches of the Building Trades 
in the community. The Board made all such 
suggestions and did all such things as it 
deemed right and proper for inducing the par- 
ties to come to a fair and amicable settlement, 
but both parties were equally insistent in their 
expression of inability to meet each other’s 
demands, or to accept each other’s offers. 

When it became certain that no hope for a 
settlement by the parties on a mutually agreed 
rate of wages could be found, the Board re- 
quested, and received, from each party a 
signed written agreement to be bound by the 
unanimous finding of the Board, which said 
agreements are enclosed herewith. 

The Board has had considerable difficulty 
in framing a finding which could be presented 
unanimously. The desire of the journeymen 
to share in what appears to them a boom of 
prosperity in the local building industry, was 
admitted worthy of careful consideration. 
The argument of the master plumbers that 
increased labour cost would result in lessened 
employment by decreasing the ability of the 
employers to compete successfully with shops 
that do not observe the union rate of wages, 
had also to be studied. 

The following is submitted as the unanimous 
finding of the Board:— 


(a) That the minimum rate of wages for 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters en- 


gaged in the building trade in and about 


the city of Saint John shall be seventy-five 
cents per hour, up to and including April 30, 
1931, and eighty cents per hour from May 1, 
1931, up to and including April 30, 1982, and 
thereafter from year to year, unless a mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreement to the contrary is 
entered into before the expiry of a current 
year, negotiations for such an agreement to 
be entered into on the application of one 
party to the other in writing ninety days 
prior to such expiry. 


(b) That, for the period laid down in para- 
graph A, a Joint Conference Board shall be 
set up, consisting of three representatives of 
the employers and three representatives of the 
employees, for the adjusting of any disputes 
which may arise, all such disputes to be re- 
ferred to said Joint Conference Board. The 
Joint Conference Board to sit when necessary, 
and no strikes or lockouts to be permitted 
pending the settlement of such disputes by 
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the Joint Conference Board, or failing this, by 
the operation of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. 


(c) All plumbing and steam fitting work on 
original contracts in the building trade, signed 
and under way before the date of the publi- 
cation of this report by the Department of 
Labour, shall be completed at the minimum 
rate of seventy-five cents per hour. 


(d) The hours of employment:-for Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steam Fitters in the build- 
ing trade, in and about the city of Saint John, 
shall be as follows: Eight hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work for six days, from 8 am. to 
5 pm., with one hour out for lunch, except 
during the months of June, July and August, 
when they shall quit work at 12 noon on’ 
Saturdays. 


(e) All overtime work shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half, and at the rate 
of double time on Sundays and the following 
holidays, viz., New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Empire Day, Dominion Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day and Labour Day. 


(f) We would strongly urge concerted action 
by both parties toward the development of 
an adequate apprenticeship training system in 
the plumbing and steam fitting trades, which 
system might, with advantage, avail itself of 
the facilities provided .by the Vocational 


Training School. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) C. Gorpon LAwreENce, 
Chairman. 
“«  Joun N. Ftoon, 
Representing Employers. 
i. TR. SooAeeMeMourian; 
Representing Employees. 





In accordance with Section 63, of Chapter 
112 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, we, the undersigned, agree on behalf of 
the employing master plumbers in Saint John, 
including those affiliated with the Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John Branch, 
to be bound by the unanimous decision of the 
Conciliation Board now sitting in the matter 
of the dispute between Local Union 574, and 
the employing master plumbers in Saint John, 
including those affiliated with the Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John Branch. 

Signed on behalf of the employing master 
plumbers in Saint John. 


BYRNE & McGroucn, 
Per (Sgd.) J. E. Byrne. 
Sed.) R. E. Fitzgerald. 
PHILIP GRANNAN, LTD.., 
(Sgd.) C. P. Grannan. ° 
W. E. Emerson & Sons, Lop., 
Per (Sgd.) W. E. Emerson. 


Saint John, N.B., September 8, 1930. 
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In accordance with Section 63, of Chapter 
112 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, we, the undersigned, agree on behalf of 
the Local Union No. 574. United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of United States 
and Canada, to be bound by the unanimous 
decision of the Conciliation Board now sitting 
in the matter of the dispute between the Local 
Union No. 574, and the employing master 


plumbers in Saint John, including those affili- 
ated with the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, Saint John Branch. 

Signed on behalf of Local Union No. 574 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters of United States and Canada. 

(Sgd.) F. T. Bretyrea, President. 
(Sgd.) J. H. Rosson, Secretary. 
Saint John, N.B., September 8, 1930. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of a Recent Decision 


Oy Be mew decision was recently given by 

the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. This Board was established by 
a voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and cer- 
tain of the railway organizations, its original 
purpose being to secure uninterrupted service 
on the railways during the continuance of the 
war. The Board consists of six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following rail- 
way brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order 
of Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; the Order of Teleg- 
raphers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop La- 
bourers. Earlier decisions were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1930, page 269, 
and in previous issues. The third report of 
the proceedings of the Board covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of November, 1927. 


Canadian National Railways, Central Region, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 


In accordance with orders, an engineer and 
fireman took a locomotive and delivered it 
at a point 113 miles off, subsequently “ dead- 
heading” back to the starting point. They 
claimed pay for 113 miles on the outward, 
and 100 miles on the return trip. The chief 
timekeeper disallowed the claim of the en- 
gine crew, deciding to couple both trips to- 
gether and allowing pay for 140 miles, both 
trips being thus included as a “ continuous 
service”. The employees cited Article 7, 
paragraph A of the schedule, which by an 
agreement made in April, 1926, was inter- 
preted as follows:— 


“Tt is understood that crews will be noti- 
fied when called whether they are for a turn- 
around or a straight-away trip, and that we 
would not make it a practice to change the 


classification of the trip while the men are en 
route or at the turn-around point, and due 
precaution would be taken by the supervisory 
forces ordering the crews to see that the 
spirit of the article is lived up to. In cases 
of emergency where conditions make it neces- 
sary, however, to change the classification, 
there would be no penalty imposed on the 
Railway, but the conditions referred to should 
be of such a nature as would justify making 
an exception.” 


The company contended that the Article 
in question did not apply to “ deadheading ” 
or where “deadheading” and service were 
coupled. They stated that it had always been 
the practice to compensate enginemen on the 
basis of continuous time, earls! of whether 
the crew had been ordered for a straight-away 
or turn-around trip. 


The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


—_—_—_———. 


Representatives of the railway labour  or- 
ganizations of the United States and Canada 
met at Chicago on November 12 for the pur- 
pose of organizing a campaign for a six-hour 
working day as a solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. President A. F. Whitney, of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, in a 
Statement issued before the meeting, said 
that committees would be organized at the 
Chicago conference to campaign all over the 
country to save two hours from the working 
day. Similar action wag taken in 1916, when 
as a result the working day on the railway 
was cut from ten to eight hours. Mr. Whit- 
ney explained that a five-day week was a 
more popular suggestion in the shopcraft 
divisions and among office workers, but that 
the six-hour day was the more feasible plan 
for the operating unions because it was better 
suited to train services. “Something like a 
40- or 42-hour week seems the most logical 
working arrangement for the Operating 
unions,” he concluded. 


’ 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1930 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in (Canada during October, 
1930, was ten, as compared with eleven dur- 
ing the preceding month, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred 
showing a correspondingly slight decline. As 


compared with October, 1929, the figures for | 


October, 1930, show that while the same num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts occurred as during 
a year previously, there was a substantial in- 
crease in, the time loss, although the number 
of workers involved showed 4 slight decrease. 


A strike of coal miners in Nova Scotia dur-, 


ing October, 1930, involving over one thou- 
sand workers for several days, caused most 
of the time loss for the month. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Sete ml OS00 ate. ett. ce 10 2,219 10,37 
Pees MBO aes ae 11 2,599 13,452 
Octierd 920 bs: wees eieie 10 2,530 8,114 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Hach month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this article 
as “minor disputes.’’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Two disputes, involving some 1,400 workers, 
were carried over from September, and eight 
disputes commenced during October. Hight 
of these ten disputes terminated during the 
month, two in favour of the workers, four in 
favour of employers, and the results of two 
were recorded as compromises. At the end 
of October, therefore, there were on record 
two disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts 
as follows: hosiery factory workers, Guelph 
and Mount Dennis, Ont., and ornamental iron 
workers, Vancouver, BC. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
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nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, 
one employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Vancouver, B.C., June 23, 
1930, one employer; and bakery drivers, Sas- 
katoon, Sask., Sept. 22, 1980, one employer. 

The dispute involving coal miners in one 
colliery at Mercoal, Alta., imcluded in the 
above list since July, 1930, is reported to 
have been called off by the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada toward the end of October, 
1980. The dispute arose through the demand 
of the Mine Workers’ Union for an agreement 
with the company, claiming that the majority 
of miners in the mine had joined that union; 
but the company renewed a closed shop 
agreement with the United Mine Workers of 
America, following which about 385 per cent 
of the employees ceased work and picketted 
the mine. On September 27, two of the 
pickets were sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment and $50 fine and two others were 
sentenced to six months, on conviction of 
being members of an unlawful assembly and 
taking part in riots in July (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, pp. 1021-1022). 

Information as to a strike of coal miners 
at Inverness, N.S., which occurred in Sep- 
tember was received in the Department too 
late for publication in the October issue of 
the Lasour Gazettr. Employees of one com- 
pany ceased work on September 23 objecting 
to the suspension of four employees for viola- 
tion of the Mines Act. The following day 
the strikers resumed work and as a result of 
negotiations between the representatives of 
the employees and the management the sus- 
pended employees were reinstated on the 
understanding that in future the mining laws 
would be strictly observed. 


Coat Mrners, Sprincuitt, N.S.—As reported 
in the last issue of the Lasour Gazette, the 
strike of employees in the three collieries of 
one company, commencing September 27, to 
secure piece rates for a new section of long- 
wall mining, higher than those offered by 
the company, was terminated early in Octo- 
ber, work being resumed on October 7, 1920, 
as a compromise on the rate had been agreed 
to for a three months’ trial. 
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Baxery Drivers, Saskatoon, Sask—As re- would give wp membership in the union. The 
ported in the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, bakery company belongs to a chain having 
the strike of bakery drivers for one company, establishments in a number of cities, and the 
who ceased.work on September 2 demanding general manager also reached Saskatoon dur- 
the discontinuance of special canvassers, was ing the negotiations. The management agreed 
unterminated at the end of September, but to re-employ as many of the strikers as were 
early in October at the request of the union needed when the routes were reorganized and 
for mediation ‘a representative of the Depart- withdrew its stipulation as to giving up union 
ment of Labour proceeded to Saskatoon and membership. The general manager stated that 
negotiations were resumed. The union had it was not the policy of the company to pre- 
attempted to secure a union agreement pro- vent any of the employees from joining 
viding for higher wages, and the management unions, and that many of their bakers and 
had offered to take back the strikers if they drivers in their various establishments were 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1930 
SSSSSSsSssSams$939390M9BSSSSSSaSS 


Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 

workers | working 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1930. 


Mininc, Non-Frrrous SMELtTiInG 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.... 1,400 7,000 |Commenced Sept. 27, 1930; for higher piece rates; 
terminated Oct. 7, 1930; compromise. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery drivers, Saskatoon, 17 150 |Commenced Sept. 22, 1930; alledged discrimination 
Sask. against union workers; employment conditions 





no longer affected by end of October, 1930; in 
favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1930. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— : 
Fur trimmers, Toronto, Ont... 350 1,750 |Commenced Oct. 16, 1930; for union wages and 
_ working conditions; terminated Oct. 22, 1930; 
in favour of workers. 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 


Men’s clothing factory work- 150 75 |Commenced Oct. 7, 1930; to maintain union con- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. ditions; terminated Oct. 7, 1930; in favour of 
workers. 
T extiles— 
Hosiery factory workers, a4 324 |Commenced Oct. 29, 1930; against reduction in 
Guelph, Ont., and Mount wages; unterminated. 
Dennis, Ont. 
Tron, Steel and Products— 
Ornamental iron workers, Van- 6 100 |Commenced Oct. 16, 1930; for increase in wages; 
couver, B.C. unterminated. 
CoNSsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers, Regina, Sask. 80 640 [Commenced Oct. 15, 1930; for employment of 


union members only on Civic Hospital; termin- 
ated Oct. 24, 1930; city provided for union con- 
ditioris on future civic contracts. 


Plaster rs, Toronto, Ont....... 50 250 |Commenced Oct. 17, 1930; union jurisdiction; ter- 
Ave minated Oct. 23, 1930; in favour of employer. 
Electricinas, Ottawa, Ont..... 14 298 |Commenced Oct. 24, 1930; for employment of union 


members only; terminated Oct. 31, 1930; in 
favour of employer. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourers (highway), near 25 10 |Commenced Oct. 20, 1930; for increase in wages; 
Sydney, N.S. Nit eg abi October 21, 1930; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
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members of unions. A small number of the 
workers on strike were offered reinstatement, 
and some of them returned to work, but the 
union refused to call off the strike. As reports 
indicated that employment conditions were 
no longer affected by the end of the month, 
the dispute is recorded as terminated, but is 
transferred to the list in an earlier paragraph 
of disputes not called off by the unions al- 
though employment conditions are no longer 
affected. 


Fur Trimmers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in thirty-six establishments, including thirty- 
two fur shops and four cloak factories, ceased 
work on October 16, 1930, to secure union 
wages and working conditions. On October 
22 work was resumed, the employers having 
signed an agreement with the union providing 
for the eight-hour day and forty-four hours 
per week with not more than two and one- 
half hours over-time, with payment for over- 
time at the rate of time and one-quarter; 
and wages rates with an average increase of 
fifteen per cent; also equal division of work 
during slack periods. 


Men’s Crorminae Factory Worxers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—A number of employees in three 
establishments, men’s clothing factories, ceased 
work on October 27, 1930, to enforce union 
conditions, particularly to prevent sending out 
of work to non-union contractors. Work was 
resumed the same day, the employers agree- 
ing to the demands of the union. 


Hostery Factory Workers, GuevpH, Ont.— 
Employees in two silk hosiery manufacturing 
establishments in Toronto and Guelph oper- 
ated by the same company ceased work on 
the twenty-ninth and thirtieth of October re- 
spectively against decreases in wages reported 
to be seventeen and one-half per cent and 
thirty-five per cent. At the end of the month 
no settlement had been reported. 


ORNAMENTAL Iron Workers, VANCOUVER, 
B.C.—Employees in four shops engaged in 
ornamental iron and bronze work went on 
strike at various dates during October, to 
Secure an increase in wages from $7.50 per 
eight-hour day to $10. At the end of the 
month no termination had been reported. 


BRICKLAYERS, Rectna, Sasx.—Bricklayers on 
various jobs throughout the city ceased work 
on October 15, demanding that a sub-con- 
tractor for brick work on the power house of 
the Civic Hospital should hire union brick- 
layers only, or should give up the contract. 
The union had a closed shop agreement with 
the contractors’ association, and held that the 
employment of non-union men on this work 
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constituted a violation of the agreement. The 
city fair wage schedule provided for union 
wages and hours, and the City Council de- 
cided to include in future contracts for the 
city provision that work on such construction 
would be subject to the agreement between 
the union and the association of contractors. 
Work was resumed on October 24, 1930. 


Puastrrers, Toronto, Ont.—Plasterers on 
one building ceased work on October 17, 1930, 
as the result of a jurisdictional dispute with 
carpenters as to work in connection with a 
substitute for plaster. It was claimed that 
this work had been given to carpenters by 
the Board of Awards of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but it appears that the dispute 
arose from a decision to use this substitute 
because the plasterers had objected to the 
specifications for plastering work. Work was 
resumed on October 23, the dispute having 
been settled between the two unions. 


Euecrricians, Orrawa, Ont.—A number of 
electrical workers, inside Wiremen, employed 
by a sub-contractor on one building ceased 
work on October 24, demanding that another 
sub-contractor employ union members only. 
There were some reports that other building 
trades would also cease work, but it was 
finally decided that a sympathetic strike would 
not be called as the main contractor was fair 
to organized labour. Work was resumed by 
the electricians on November 1, 1980. 


Lasourgers (HigH way), NEAR Sypnry, N.&.— 
Twenty-five labourers on a provincial high- 
way near Sydney, N.S., ceased work on Octo- 
ber 20, demanding an increase in wages from 
$2.80 per eight-hour day to $320: It was 
reported that about one hundred men re- 
mained at work, and, when the strikers saw 
that the other workmen would not join them, 
some returned to work at once and others, 
about ten, resumed work the following day. 
Others again did not return to work and were 
replaced. 


TS 


There was an increase of 6-9 per cent in 
the estimated cost of buildings in the United 
States in September as compared with August, 
according to reports received by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics from 291 
comparable cities. The estimated cost of the 
building operations for which permits were 
issued in these 291 cities during the month of 
September was $147,748,370. Both new resi- 
dential buildings and new _ non-residential 
buildings increased, comparing September per- 
mits with August permits. The increase in 
residential buildings was 2-3 per cent and in 
non-residential buildings 9-8 per cent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
it given in the Lasour GaAzErTE from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1980, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued In some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest. figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from news- 
paper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 18, and 20 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
38 disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 6,300 workpeople and resulting in a 
loss of 41,000 working days. Of the 18 dis- 
putes beginning in September, 3 arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages, 6 on other 
wages questions, 5 on questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 2 on questions of trade union principles 
and 2 on other questions. Settlements were 
reached in 18 disputes, of which 3 were in 
favour of workpeople, 4 in favour of em- 
ployers, 11 ended in compromises; in 7 other 
disputes work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. 

In the dispute in the Yorkshire woollen in- 
dustry which was reported in the Lazsour 
GazeTTE for May, June and July, although 
the great majority of the workers returned to 
work in June, a small number of overlookers 
remained out until September when they re- 
turned to work on employers’ terms, thus 
terminating the dispute. 


Germany 


The number of disputes occurring in the 
second quarter of 1930 was 68, involving 1,425 
establishments and 17,189 workers with a 
time loss of 204,682 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for the first quarter of the 
year are 61 disputes involving 1,377 establish- 
ments and 17,488 workers with a time loss of 
114,878 working days. 

A strike of 126,000 metal workers at Berlin 
began on October 15, in. protest against the 
award of a Government arbitrator recom- 


mending reductions in wages of from 6 to 8 
per cent, as a part of the Government’s new 
economic construction policy. It was re- 
ported that the strike was terminated on Oc- 
tcber 28 when both parties agreed to resume 
work at the old wage scale pending adjust- 
ment by a board of arbitration. 


Netherlands 


Revised figures for the year 1929 give the 
number of disputes as 214, involving 1,274 
establishments and 19,500 workers. The total 
time loss for the year was 939,000 working 
days. 

Sweden 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1929 was 180, involving 489 establish- 
ments and 12,676 workers. The time loss for 
the year was 667,000 working days. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
August was 38, and 32 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 8,634 and the time loss 173,245 
working days for the month. 

The strike of children’s dressmakers in New 
York city, which began on August 26 and was 
mentioned in the Lasour Gazerrn for Sep- 
tember, was settled on September 4, when it 
was reported that the former agreement was 
renewed with a minimum wage scale to be 
decided by an impartial chairman. 

The strike of 4,000 textile workers at two 
mills at Danville, Virginia, which began on 
September 30, and was mentioned in the 
Lasour Gazertse for October, was still in pro- 
gress at the end of October. 


By letter of October 6, 1930, the Minister 
of Labour of Canada informed the Inter- 
national Labour Office that the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the 
Twelfth (1929) Session of the International 
Labour Conference were receiving consider- 
ation from the law officers of the Crown in 
Canada, whose attention had been directed to 
the requirements of paragraph 5 of Article 405 
of the Treaty iof Versailles, regarding the sub- 
mission of the decisions of the Conference to 
the competent authority. The Minister also 
stated that the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Fourteenth (1980) 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence had been referred to the law officers. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Measures Taken in Co-operation With the Provinces, Municipalities 
and Railways 


HE September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 1050), contains a summary of the 
proceedings of the special session of the 
Parliament, of Canada, beginning September 
8 and concluding. September 22, summoned 
specially to deal with problems arising out of 
exceptional economic conditions with result- 
ant unemployment. One of the measures 
enacted during the session was the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act 1930, under the pro- 
visions of which the sum of $20,000,000 was 
appropriated for the relief of unemployment 
under terms and conditions to be approved 
by the Governor General in Council. In the 
October issue (page 1140), reference was made 
to the agreements with the Provinces and the 
Railway Companies and regulations approved 
by the Governor General in Council were set 
forth. 

The amounts allotted for public works and 
undertakings in the various provinces in 
accordance with the regulations are as fol- 
lows :— 


Nova Scotia... .. : eas . $ 700,000 
Prince Edward Island. . CO, 90,000 
New Brunswick, "29. 04 500,000 
Quebec... .. aha 2,850,000 
Ontario. eqs « MERI 3,850,000 
Manitoba... .. 900,000 
Saskatchewan.. 1,000,000 
Alberta. 900,000 
British Columbia. . 900,000 
PMR OR 6. wa os Anat GEL, 20,000 
For the railway Grade Crossing 

Fund (from which fund, under the 

provisions of the Railway Act, 

contributions are made for the 

purpose of ob rupee dangerous 

level crossings).. .. ae 500,000 


In addition to the foregoing, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian 
National Railways have agreed to advance 


Expenditures Approved as 


Nova Scotia... ese Tea he Oe POO 
Prince Edward Island . 180,000 
New Brunswick.. 406,300 
Quebec.. : , 10,000 
Ontario.. .. . 10,069,667 
Manitoba.. 469,940 
Saskatchewan.. 1,381,841 
Alberta... .. ORR by 6 he eee Tee es 
British Columbia. . ete ee ee Mee ooo 
Yukon . : Betyg 5,000 


$14,399,180 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company.. 11,514,000 
Canadian National a (approx. ) 11, 139, ,650 
Grade Crossing Fund .. . ‘ 500, 000 


$37,110,980 


into with the Dominion government. 


contemplated construction and improvement 
programs from one to three years, the Gov- 
ernment agreeing to compensate them by pay- 
ing the interest on the estimated total ex- 
penditure for a period of eighteen months 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. The 
undertakings thus projected and commenced 
are to be completed within one year at a 
total cost of about $23,000,000. <A list of these 
works is given at the close of the present 
article. 


In the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
reference was made to the agreements which 
were being made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment with the respective provinces. The text 
of the Order in Council issued by the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario in reference to the admin- 
istration of the Unemployment Relief Fund 
is appended to the present article. 


The co-operation of the provinces and 
municipalities, and also of the railway com- 
panies, has been secured in arranging that 
the recruiting of the workers to be employed 
in the work assisted from the unemployment 
relief fund shall be done through the local 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada. 


A list of localities and extent of expendi- 
tures for relief work in each locality is being 
furnished to the public press from time to 
time, so that the public, and particularly the 
unemployed, may have knowledge of oppor- 
tunities for employment that are thus created. 

The provinces are submitting their pro- 
posals for provincial and municipal work and 
undertakings under the agreements entered 
The 
following joint expenditures have been ap- 
proved by the Minister of Labour up to 
November 11:— 


at Date November 11, 1930 


Province of Prince Edward Island 


Road work, bridges, repaving, public 
buildings, etc., approximately.. ..$ 180,000 


Province of Nova Scotia 


Sy dney— 
Storm sewers, relief sewers, water 
extensions, concrete curb and 
gutter, sidewalks, ete.. .. .. $50,000 
Glace Bay— 
(New Aberdeen, Hub, Table Head 
Sterling, Dom. No. 11, Caledonia, 
Sand Lake districts). 
Water and sewer systems. . 45,000 
Amherst— 
Extensions to sewers Albion street 
approach Exhibition premises... 14,100 
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Province of New Brunswick Cutting down to grade hills 
on Bloor E., Hillcroft and 
Counties Wellington. 
Gloucester— Storm sewer from Kitchener to 
Roadwork and bridges.. $37,000 Bloor E. 
Restigouche— 6,000 feet tile drain. 
Roadwork.. 25,000 Clear well at pump station. 
Madawaska— 5,200 feet of water mains. 
Roads and bridges.. 25,000 Grading in Alexandra Park. 
Victoria— Sewers... .. a 219,000 00 
Roadwork. . 25,000 Fort Frances—_ 
Carleton— 48-inch intake from Rainy Lake 
Roads and bridges.. 25,000 to Pump Station. 
York— Water main 10-inch on Second 
Roads and bridges.. 36,000 St. 
Albert— Sewers. 
Roadwork.. 14,000 Pavement on Fourth St. West.. 113,300 00 
Kings— Sturgeon Falls— 
Roads and bridges. . 21,000 Relief Sewers.. 90,000 00 
Kent— London— 
Roads and bridges. . 30,300 Sewer, Bathurst St. 
Westmorland— Sewer, Wellington St. 
Roads and bridges.. 25,000 Underground conduits King and 
Northumberland— Clarence Sts. 
Roads and bridges.. 65,000 Pavement Hamilton Road from 
Sunbury— St. Julien to Highberry. 
Roads and bridges... 21,000 Pavement Adelaide South. 
Queens— Oxford St. trunk sewer. 
Roadwork. . 15,000 Thames River Improvement. 
Charlotte— Pavement Highberry Ave.. 473,000 00 
Roads and bridges... 25,000 Havelock— 
Saint John— Drains and Wavee. to sae 3,000 00 
Bridgesy @t¢.5435 In teal eect 17,000 Hamilton— 
West end Storm Sewer. 
: Sewer to Disposal Site. 
Province of Quebec Mountain Reservoir West end. 
Magdalena Islands.. $10,000 Mountain Beth any 
Pee enine pag Drain. 
< ° urlington St. Sewer. 
t Province of Ontario Main St. Sewer Bay to MacNab. 
Midland— Widening Pavement on Main St. 
Sidewalks. : 
Pavement road in Park. Widening Beckett Drive.. .. .. 1,944,300 00 
Piping of wells into water Almonte— 

system. wie csttone tien! * ute ae 47,000 00 Water Mains and Sewers. 

East Windsor— Quarrying Stone for Road Work. 80.000 00 
Opening of Wyandotte Street, Ottawa— 

and Widgning of Drouillard Grant Rideau River Flooding. 

Road.. Siveesh foie bat eeieeron[ 000. .00 Chaudiere Bridge Bpproaehes, 

Rainy River— Relief Sewers.. . 413,000 00 
New Intake Pipe.. 12,000 00 = Belleville— 

Penetanguishene— Sidewalks and Sewers.. 45,000 00 
Robert St. to Simcoe St. Walk. Dryden— 
Continuation of Main St. Road Grading Streets, and Sewer 

to Station. Extensions. . 5,000 00 
Nelson, Fox, to Broad (Retread Sioux Lookout— 

Type) Road. Street construction.. ..... 10,000 00 
Making Cross-tile Culverts, ete. Keewatin— 
Water Main 10-inch, Peel St Streets and Roads. 

Water Main 6-inch, Leonard Ave. Drains. 
Water Main Fox St. (Pump Sidewalks. . 12,000 00 

Station to Foundry).. 4 27,400 00 Galt— 

Welland— Sewers. 
Sewers.. 180,000 00 - Grand River clearing )). 50.20% 35,500 00 
Thorold— Hespeler— ’ 
Pavements, water mains, sewers, Water mains. 

sidewalks (local improvements) . Storm Drains. 

Water main to Cemetery, side- Grading Street.. .. 18,350 00 
walk renewals, opening road Kenora— 

Town _ line, extending wall Widening and bringing Trans- 

C.N.R. cut, Tesi re ee Front Canada Highway up to grade in 

Streets ita 68,712 00 Town Limits. 

Oshawa— Filling approaches to Eighth 
Pavement Simcoe St. from Ave. Bridge with rock. 

Thomas to Harbor. Filling approaches to Fines i. 

Pavement in urban part. Bridge (with rock)... 65,000 00 
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Province of Ontario—Con. Smith’s Falls— 
Sewers—Concrete Walks—Roads 31,100 00 
East Whitby Township— Ambherstburg— 
Storm sewer, Park Road. Sidewalks—Sewers and Water 
Water main from North Oshawa 27,500 00 Mains.. ON) Ar een ae ee 17,063 00 
Lindsay— Chatham— 
Sewage Disposal Plant. Sewer and Water Mains. 
King Street Sewer. Fifth Street Bridge removal to 
Road Improvements .. 36,765 00 Princess Street... .. ‘ 52,400 00 
Toronto— peace eT 
ater and Sewer Mains.. . 110,233 00 
Paes ope a Harwich Township and Village of 
Grading, etc., of Park areas. Erieau— 
Renewal of Board-walk on Lake- Restoration and protection of 
shore. Lake Erie shore.. woe gelesen LODO UE 
Boulevard from Dowling Ave. to Riverside— 
Humber River. Breakwater. . 145,000 00 
Merritton— 
Street Cleaning Department 4 ean ae , 18,391 00 
Paving Yard areas. i He cate upturchyt J 
Additional Street Cleaning ser- ee PN: Mains... 65,346 62 
vice during fall. Storm Sewers. 
ee ee ‘ies 125,000 00 
Sanitary Sewers. Dresden.) 
Relief sewer—Rosedale Creek Water miain extensions for fire 
from Yonge Street to Don protection. 
River. Extension of sewerage.. .. . 4,000 00 
Relief Sewers. Brockville— 
Water Mains. Sewers. ugh 
Extension of High Pressure Quarrying stone and piling for 
Fire System. crushing... ae ee 26,782 76 
Connecting dead ends of water Hawkesbury— : 
mains. Cutting wood for charity pur- 
Water distribution system—in- poses (labour only). 
stallation of valves, relaying Roads—Sidewalks. . 40,000 00 
Mains, eben’! yt. ml MI ORIOEO CLO Gal LOK a eae walk 
Reha Dore ee eee bg 0, 00 
Weter Maing oy ag sys 25,000 00 Draining and levelling swampy 
Tweed Village— donatint Birkel a ORS, Rae 
Sewers and Water Mains.. .. 10,000 00 =Peterborough— ; 
Kingston— Paving and Storm Sewers.. 80,000 00 
Highway and Street Improve- Grimsby— 
R s including walks. Sewer construction... .. .. 10,000 00 
ewers. slit 
Breakwater, King Street.. .. .. 64,000 00 dae 4545 00 
Fort William— Se in rineeels A 
Water Mains and_ Sewers. Street widening, grading and 
Widening City Road, G.T.P. paving le “3 
Bridge to. Park. Avesriiiedie 169.800 00 eis ine 
Southampton— Be tau 
Road from Lake Street to South eg Siena and Stumping. 
Corporation limits . curs 8,000 00 Thorold Road culvert.. ep 150,000 00 
Sarnia—- Sudbury— 
Storm Sewer, Exmouth Street Rock cutting on streets. 
from Front Street to East Nolan and Junction creek, pre- 
Street... . 100,000 00 vention of flooding. 
Tecumseh— Sewer and Water Mains.. 170,000 00 
PATS ee 20,000 00 East York Township— 
Cornwall— Sewer and Water Mains.. .. 107,684 00 
Water Mains.. 80,000 00 Huntsville— 
Stratford— Breakwater on Muskoka River. 
Water and gas mains, Sewers. FGA GS ds +b axiy evredh as 10,000 00 
Widening and Grading and ex- Port Elgin— 
tending Streets, etc... ...... 82,040 00 Reclaiming marsh lands Lake 
Woodstock— Front.. 2 tous “See A aD 1,000 00 
Trunk Sewer. York Township— 
Clearing out and Beers Park Sewers—Grading.. 400,000 00 
Lake.. a Ur, es 75,500 00 Kitchener— 
Guelph— Sewers and storm drains. 
Water and Sewer Mains. Opening and grading streets, etc. 
Street Widening. Works improving Schneider’s 
Clearing out ditches and River Creek. 
DES ei a x ee. 82,500 00 Stone crushing. 
Sandwich East Township— Cutting wood. 
Water and Sewer Mains.. .. .. 18.458 00 Park St. Subway.. 150,000 00 
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Province of Ontario—Con. 


Walkerville— 
Approaches to subway.. 
Preston-— 
Storm drains, sewers and 
grading. __ 
Improving River Speed.. 
Bridgeburg— 
Storm sewers and Water mains.. 
Mimico— ; 
Sewers and Water mains.. .. .. 
Brantford— ’ 
Storm sewers and Sanitary 
Sewers. 
Drainage and _ prevention of 
flooding. 


Street grading and fencing. 

Holmdale, Dike, Baldwin Ave. 
Sewer, Ontario St. and 
Mohawk Park improvements. 

Park improvements, grading, 
levelling) ete. sa) beeen 

Port Colborne— 
Sanitary sewers. 
Storm sewers and Water mains. 


Fort Erie— 
Trunk sewer.. 


Elmira— 
Cleaning out open ditch. 
Trunk sewers. : 


Collingwood— 

Crushing stone. 

Victoria Park Drainage. 

Tile Drainage. 

Culverts. 

necbe Retread Street Paving. 

Sew 

For anette labour and weather 
conditions estimated extra cost 
25 per cent.. Se ee 


Mount Forest— 
Sewage Disposal Plant. 
Trunk sewers me tunnel. . 


St. Thomas— 
Grade separation of highways at 
Talbot St. and gravel road. 
Water works coagulation basin. 
Water main Gravel road. 
Abutment of Rind press in 
city.. 


Windsor— 

Conduit for Police, 
Traffic signal. 

Pedestrian subway under Wyan- 
dotte St. at McEwan Avenue. 

Grading and tiling Jackson 
Park. 

Sewers (L.E5 

Water mains. 

Approaches to subway on Ellis 
Avenue including new roads on 


Fire and 


Tecumseh, J anette, Caron, 
Crawford, Oak and Elm 
MURGCES*!.. 0 ok dines man cae ede 


New Toronto— 
Grading and improving Streets. 
Storm Sewers. 

Sanitary Sewers. 

Construction of cribs for pro- 
tecting ends of streets. 

Grading and is gia Play- 
pounds, Masia, ., 2058 


84,230 


23,000 


20,047 


30,000 


250,000 


22,810 


18,000 


5,000 


50,000 


10,000 


45,000 


252,717 


40,000 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


91 


00 


Gananoque— 

Widening Highways. 

Opening “Riverside Drive. 

Wharf. 

Waterworks and Sewers. 

Tile drains. 

Sidewalks. . 

Brampton— 

Sanitary Sewers. 

Storm Sewers. 

Trunk Sewer. 

Sewage disposal plant. 

Water mains. 

Straightening Creek. 

Brownridge Ditch. 

Local pavements. 

Improvement. . 

Niagara Falls— 

Grading in Parks, ete. 

Sewers and Water mains. 

Water pipe line trench. 

Chippewa to Niagara Falls. 

Street Sebi and improve- 
ments 5a sua ndaaee Ree 

Port Ar thir— 

Sewers and water mains. 

Trunk sewer and water main to 
Carrick stileensit and yet Sap 
Parkicrw. 

Durham— 

Water mains.. .. 

Victoria Harbour— 

Sewers—Sidewalk. . 


Province of Manitoba . 


McCreary Norgate-Riding Moun- 
tain Park 
Dominion City East Road— 
Mun.cot ‘Prankling:s i. sw 
Mun. of Stuartburn. . 
Piney Road— 
Mun. of Labroquerie.. 
Mun. of Piney.. 

Mun. of Hanover.. J d 
Road and Street Improvements— 
Town of Souris. . 1. Sits 
Town of Boissevain. Are 
Town of Gladstone... .. ...... 
Mun. of Eriksdale.. ..5.. ¢ 
Mun. of Westbourne. . 

Mun. of Bifrost... ; 
. of St. Andrews. . 
. of Strathclair .. . 
. of North Norfolk... 
. of Siglunes.. ‘ 
OL Strathcona. abe 
. of Oakland... 
of ‘Selkirk ]yeee. 
of Stonewall. . 
of Swan River.. 
of Ser 3 
of Virden.. 
. of Wallace... .. 
. of Dé Salaberry.. or 
. of St. Francois Xavier. as 
POUR GORte, ot emee 
OL Coldwell. . : 
. of St. Laurent.. 
. of Cameron... . 
. of St. Clements. . 
sof Arevie.%)’, 
. of Turtle Mountain... 
. of ee ee ae 
of Mlltees. 2° 
. of Riverside. . 





Road.. Sy eR 


20,791 


30,000 


80,000 


170,000 
25,000 
2,920 


5,000 


4,000 
12,800 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


1,250 


25 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
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Province of Manitoba—Con. Street improvements including 
water and sewer construction. 70,000 00 
Road and Street Improvements—OCon. Town of Arcola— 
Mun. of Woodworth. . og chee 1,250 00 Cement walks in public section. 3,500 00 
Mun. of Carman... 8) Von of. Watrous— 
Mun. of Dauphin.. 1,250 00 Extension of sewer and water 
Mun. of Ritchot .. 1,250 00 mains. 10,000 00 
Mun. of Tache.. : 1,250 00 Village of North Regina— 
U.S. Border-Turtle Mountain Forest 0 Excavations and labour necessary 
Reserve Road... .. 10,000 0 for Municipal Se ges = and 
Roblin-Benito Road.. . 20,000 00 street improvement.. 3,000 00 
Pine Falls-Lac du Bonnet Road.. 40,000 00 CAEP VSt? Yorkien=2 TS ‘ 
Inwood-Poplarfield Road. Bae 10,600 00 Water works extension. 
Dauphin-Camperville Hioad” i alee 20,000 00 Grading and gravelling roads.. 71,000 00 
Alonsa North Road, Tp. 21, Ba Town of Melville— 
11-W, y* 500 00 Water and sewer extensions.. 15,000 00 
Birch River-Mafeking Road.. 30,000 90 Gity of Weyburn— 
Township 8, Range 12—Hast Road 500 00 Paving and gravelling streets.. 21,000 00 
Lake Audy and Sandy Lake Roads 2.00000 an aloe! Molfort-— 
Township 8, Range 15—West Road 1,500 00 Sewer and water extensions.. 8,000 00 
Kamarno—Arborg Road. .. 2,000 00 City of Swift Current. i 
Riding Mountain National Park Sewer and water extensions.. 20,000 00 
pumprovements, . 20,000 00 Village of Avonlea— 
oad Improvements— Excavations and labour necessary 
Mun. of North Kildonan.. 66,000 00 for the municipal building.. 1,500 00 
Mun. of St. Vital.. .. .. 25,000 00 Village of Coderre— 
Mun. of East Kildonan.. 114.265 00 Gravelling of Streets 1.000 00 
Mun. of St. Paul. 1,250 00 Village of Pennant— ; 
Sys Brooklands. .. oy Hh Excavating for Community Hall 
nee Bs a Peasy. 1550 00 and cement sidewalks.. ey 1,000 00 
Sate ei fore. SRS: 1250. 00 Village of Shamrock— 
een ae Bo a yi O50 00 Construction and placing of two 
Miun. oF holtan 1, culverts and digging of public 
Mun. of Thompson... . 1,250 00 ell! 500 00 
Mun. of South Norfolk. . UNG DMIs Cod St eR OTE 
Mun. of ee 1,250 ie Extension of sewerage system.. 1,500 00 
Mun. o oblin.. . 1,250 eo Village of Shellbrook— 
Mun. of Woodlea.. .. 1,250 0 Skating rink and ea aa of 
Mun. of Woodlands. . 1,250 00 No.3 Highway.. Le ee 2,000 00 
Mun. of Sifton.. .. .. 1.250500 (wana sof Kineaid—> : 
Mun. of Whitewater. . 1,250 00 Gravelling No. 13 and No. 19 
Mun. of St. Anne.. 1,250 00 Highways.. .. 1,500 00 
Town of Hartney.. 625 00 City of Swift Gurrent— 
Town of Russell. . 625 00 Repairing Power line. 
Mun. of Grey.. they aie 1,250 00 Sewer and water main exten- 
Wut OL LOUISe net are 1,250 00 Beige oO hoa ee eae 29,341 00 
Mun. of Arthur.. 1,250 00 prince Albert National ee, 
Pe eae ee oe i i it 2,400 00 
$ 469,940 00 Road improvements in Par 5 
Province of British Columbia 
Province of Saskatchewan 
; City of Armstrong— 
City of Moose Jaw— . Road and sidewalk fills, repairs 
Storm sewers. to roads, clearing and erubbing 
Water main at Caron. Park and nee ay grounds, 
Water main in City. etc. Birievas loath. 2,500 00 
Repairs to wooden bridges. City of Conrtenay 2). 
Clearing out dead trees and Road drainage’ and improve- 
brush in River Park. ment and Park grading... 3,200 00 
Rock crushing. City of Cranbrook— 
Estimated City’s share of sub- Storm sewers, lowering of water 
way 6th Ave., 8. mains, etc., waterworks improve- 
Repairs to bridge, 16th Ave. 8.W. ments and construction of air- 
Road grading and piling along port... 14,000 00 
_ Moose Jaw Creek.. .. .. ..$ 144,600 00 Cee ar Fernie 
uy of eae aS Crate Storm sewers, river bank pro- 
IPE APS LO, DOREY Qi Aes, tection, airport ‘and grading, 
ec ete aed Springs.. .. 550,000 00 street grading and surfacing 
ity of Saskatoon— é / 
i edicrscl. Salvueaeee Rios and other small works.. . 22.000 00 
way Crossing, Sewer and water City of Kamloops— 
iain extetsions oe. |... 375,000 00 Park grading and improvement, 
City of Prince Albert— eke sepa gr and ern 
Exeavation of basement for of buildings tor seclah une 
Public, High and Separate exhibition. . Tat OHRISASOL 26,000, 00 
Schools, also labour putting in City of Merritt— ; 
cement walls and floors above Gravelling streets, fill for side- 
basements. walks and replace water mains 5,000 00 
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Province of British Columbia—Con. 


City of Nanaimo— 
Street grading and sewer system 
City of New Westminster— 

Clearing, grading, ditching of 
streets; sewer construction; 
excavation for waterworks; 
Park improvements, ete. .. .. 

City of Port Coquitlam— 

Construction and improvement 

of roads, streets and sidewalks 
City of Vancouver— 

Sewers, waterworks, arterial 
roads, streets and lanes, school 
grounds, and Stadium project 

City of Victoria— 

Macadam roads, surface drains, 

sewer and park roads.. ... .. 
District of Burnaby— 

Road construction and improve- 
ment, including widening and 
drainage, gravel and wooden 
sidewalks; improvements to 
Parks . «tie aks eee 

District of Coquitlam— 

Clearing, grading and ditching 

and widening various roads.. 
District of Glenmore— 

Road construction and ditching. 
Township of Langley— 

Brushing. and clearing roads, 
ditching, gravelling, bridge cov- 
ating and. fill. ay eee 


45,000 00 


90,000 00 


4,000 00 


580,400 00 


84,000 00 


108,000 00 


19,000 00 
1,000 00 


17,000 00 


Township of Maple Ridge— ) 
Road improvements and ditch- 


ing: ook) ee 28,000 00 
District of Mission— 
General road work and bridges. 10,000 00 
District of North Cowichan— 
Widening and improvements to 
roads, building small bridge.. 7,500 00 
District of Oak Bay— 
Surface drains, sidewalks and 
making playground.. . Rd 6,800 00 
District of Pitt Meadows— 
Road improvements and clearing 
and ditching.. ee Sane PO 3,000 00: 
District of Saanich-— 
18°55 miles of road improvement 30,000 00: 
District of Spillamachene— 
Moving agricultural exhibition 
buildings and road construction 
and improvements.. .. .. .. 4,250 00 
District of Surrey— 
3 miles road construction, ditch- 
ing and clearing on various 
roads) ssc -ae 7s + et ee ee 20,000 00: 
Village of Gibson’s Landing— | 
Opening and grading streets.. .. 400 00 
Village of New Denver— 
Grading and gravelling streets, 
and cement sidewalks.. AeA 1,800 00- 
$1,132,850 00 
Municipal public works.. .. .. .. 188,632 00° 
Provincial undertakings... .. .. .. 4,000 00: 


Particulars of the above not yet received. 


Construction Program of Canadian National Railways 


The Canadian National Railways, by 
arrangement with the Dominion govern- 
ment, will undertake a wide program of con- 
struction, the government undertaking to 
assume the interest charges on the special 
program for a limited period, in order that 
these projects may be proceeded with at an 
earlier date than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

The program provides for work in practic- 
ally every section of the Dominion, including 
the following :— 

Saint John, N.B—The Canadian National 
Railways have recently constructed a new 
train shed and an office, baggage, mail and 
express wing. It is now proposed to build the 
head-house of the station proper. 

Quebec City—Elevation of tracks and con- 
struction of subway by which traffic will cross 
underneath the railway at Canardiére Road. 

Chicoutimi, Que—Relocation of certain por- 
tions of the company’s line involving certain 
grade separations. 

Oshawa, Ont—Subway to be constructed 
under company’s tracks. 

Toronto, Ont.—Express company garage and 
additional store building to be constructed : 
St. Clair Avenue grade separation, Newmarket 
subdivision, providing for elevation of tracks 
with subway underneath. 


Brantford, Ont-—Cut-off to be constructed’ 
around the north of the city of Brantford, 
to re-route freight trains on more favourable- 
grades. This project is covered by a branch 
lines bill. 

London, Ont—Two subways to be con- 
structed at once at Richmond and Wellington: 
Streets. This is a part of the work contem- 
plated under the agreement between the city 
of London and the National Railways respect- 
ing grade separations, new station, ete. The: 
completion of the whole project is to be spread 
over a number of years. 

Sudbury, Ont—Bridge over Canadian Pacific 
and Algoma Eastern Railways tracks, which: 
is being rebuilt on a slightly different location. 

Fort William, Ont.—Freight shed to be con-. 
structed to replace structure destroyed by fire: 
a few weeks ago. 

Prairie Provinces—One hundred and forty 
miles of tracklaying to be undertaken on: 
new branch lines in the Prairie Provinces. In 
order to procure used rails for this purpose, 
it is necessary to lay new and heavier rail’ 
over 100 miles of the company’s main line: 
trackage in Western Canada. 

In the matter of rails and ties, it is the 
intention of the Canadian National to place: 
orders for rather more rails and ties than was: 
originally contemplated. 
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Work is also proceeding rapidly on the 
Montreal terminal project, a number of con- 
tracts having been awarded and several others 
being pending. 

The program outlined above is that which 
was laid down and approved by the govern- 
ment in the recent conference with the rail- 


ways. It is in addition to the program which 
the company had already arranged to com- 
mence this fall and winter and in addition 
also to the extensive works which are now in 


progress in various parts of the Dominion, 


which will be carried through to completion. 


Construction Program of Canadian Pacific Railway 


Mr. EH. W. Beatty, President of the Canad- 
jan Pacific Railway Company, in an address at 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan, on October 1, out- 
lined the plans of the Company under the 
agreement with the Dominion Government as 
follows :— 

“After conference with the Federal Govern- 
ment, an arrangement has been entered into 
whereby in consideration of the assumption 

‘by the Government of interest charges for a 
specified period on the capital expenditure in- 
volved, the Company will immediately embark 
on certain works, which had been approved 
for the future but which in ordinary course 
would not have been approached until 1931 or 
1932. In framing the program, we have had 
particularly in mind the desirability of pro- 
viding some relief to the agricultural industry 
by furnishing work for farmers and their work 
animals, and by carrying transportation facili- 
ties to these districts where the length of haul 
of the railway imposes an undue burden on the 
producer’s time and resources. Other works 
on the list are designed to absorb as much as 
possible of the surplus labour in the towns 
and cities. 

“The program follows:—Track will be laid 
on the branch line now graded from Crossfield 
westerly a distance of twenty-eight miles, and 
on the Lacombe and North Western Railway 
from thereby to a point of junction with the 
Calgary and Edmonton line twenty-two miles. 
Construction will proceed on the section. of 


the Nipawin Prince Albert line from the end 
of the present grading to Henriburg, a distance 
of approximately twenty miles, from Med- 
stead to a point on the Debden-Meadow Lake 
line, a distance of thirty-five miles, from 
Gunnworth to Rosetown, a distance of twenty 
miles, and from Hamlin easterly for a distance 
of twenty-five miles, and on the Kettle Valley 
Railway a link will be built connecting the 
tracks at the north end and the south end of 
Dog Lake. Rock ballasting will be taken in 
hand on an extensive scale on the Lachute 
subdivision, on the Galt subdivision, and on 
the Algoma district, all in eastern Canada. 

“Gravel ballasting will be done on the New 
Brunswick district. One hundred miles of 
track in Ontario will be relaid with a heavier 
rail section, and one hundred and fifty miles 
of the heaviest rail section so far used in 
Canada will be laid in British Columbia. The 
manufacture of these rails will provide much 
employment in Canadian steel plants, in addi- 
tion to the labour involved in the actual track 
work. It is intended also to start at once on 
the task of providing more commodious sta- 
tion accommodation at Regina. Plans of the 
station building and track lay-out are now 
practically completed. Contracts for the grad- . 
ing of the branch lines will probably justify 
entering on some grade revision work along 
the Thompson River in British Columbia and 
provision has been made for the necessary out- 
lay.” 


Administration of the Unemployment Relief Fund in Ontario 


Order in Council 


Order in Council approved by The Hon- 
ourable the Lieutenant-Governor, dated the 
14th day of October, A.D. 1930: 


Upon the recommendation of the Honour- 
able Geo. §8. Henry, Acting Prime Minister, 
the Committee of Council advise that Your 
Honour may be pleased to approve the fol- 
lowing recommendations for the administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Relief Fund: 


1. Except where the context otherwise re- 
quires in this Order in Council the expression 
“Minister? means the Minister of Public 
Works and Labour. 

2. There shall be reserved and paid out of 
the moneys appropriated by Special Warrant 
dated 14th October, 1930, one-third of the ex- 
penditures of municipalities for direct relief 
where suitable work cannot be provided for 
the unemployed, in addition to one-third to 
be paid by the Dominion Government, and 
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one-half of direct relief in unorganized dis- 
tricts, in addition to one-half to be paid by 
the Dominion Government. 

3. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with any municipality for the payment 
by the Ontario Government of one-third of 
the said municipal expenditures for direct re- 
lief, in addition to one-third to be paid by 
the Dominion Government. 

4. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with any municipality for the payment 
to such municipality by the Government of 
Ontario of twenty-five per centum of the cost 
of such public works and undertakings as may 
be necessary to provide suitable work for the 
unemployed in addition to twenty-five per 
centum of the said cost to be paid by the 
Dominion Government, and that fifty per 
centum of the said cost shall be assumed 
and borne by the municipality. 


5. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada for the 
carrying on by the Ontario Government of 
public works, improvements and other under- 
takings that will assist in providing suitable 
work for the unemployed, the cost of such 
public works and improvements to be borne 
by the Ontario and Dominion Governments in 
such proportions as may be agreed upon. 

6. All agreements made with municipal 
authorities involving the expenditure of any 
portion of the moneys appropriated by the Act 
for public works or undertakings shall contain 
provisions for the payment of fair wages and 
hours of work in accordance with the intent 
of the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 
1930, and the Fair Wages Policy of the Govy- 
. ernment of Canada as set forth in Order in 
Council (P:C. 1206), dated 7th June, 1922, 
and amendments thereto. Agreemen'ts involv- 
ing the expenditure of any portion of the said 
moneys for public works or undertakings shall 
contain a provision to the effect that all per- 
sons employed on such public works or under- 
takings shall be, as far as practicable, residents 
of the locality in which the work is being 
performed, and that in no case shall discrimi- 
nation be made in the employment of any 
persons by reason of political affiliation. 


7. Statements of accounts for expenditures 
by municipalities for direct relief or for public 
works and undertakings made under the pro- 
visions of this Order in Council shall be ren- 
dered monthly in duplicate accompanied by 
a certificate of the appropriate municipal 
authority that expenditures have been duly 
made in accordance with such statements. 

8. The Minister may at any time require 
the municipality to furnish information, de- 


tailed or otherwise, in connection with state- 
ments of account rendered by the muni- 
cipality. 

9. The administration of this Order in 
Council shall be vested in the Minister of 
Highways, the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour, the Minister of Lands and Forests, 
the Minister of Agriculture, and the Minister 
of Mines, and they shall be an advisory com- 
mittee on expenditures to be made under this 
Order in Council. 

10. Mr. J. A. Ellis is hereby appointed Sec- 
retary of such advisory committee. 

11. All payments hereby authorized shall 
be made on the certificate ot the Secretary 
of such advisory committee countersigned by 
the Minister of Public Works and Labour. 


MEMORANDUM 
Ontario Unemployment Relief 


Relief may be granted to municipalities as 
provided for in the annexed Dominion and 
Ontario Orders in Council and Regulations. 


An application for a grant must be made 
to the undersigned by the Council of the 
municipality. 

The following requirements must be ob- 
served: 


1. It must be shown that the unemployment 
conditions existing in the municipality at. the 
time of the application are acute and serious 
and worse than usual, and that the funds 
asked for are for emergency work to relieve 
the situation. Figures should be given if pos- 
sible to show the number of persons in the 
municipality out of employment, and whether 
or not they are likely to remain unemployed, 
and if so for how long. 


' 2. Labour to be employed in the construc- 
tion of works in respect. to which aid is granted 
must be distributed as widely as_ possible 
amongst the unemployed. Where there is not 
sufficient work for all the unemployed on full 
time it should be endeavoured to give them 
all work for some time. 


3. It is very. desirable that work should be 
provided if possible before direct relief. Granits 
for direct relief will only be made in respect 
to the excess over and above that usually 
expended by the municipality. 

4. Grants will not be made for works’ which 
have already been undertaken by the muni- 
cipality whether such works have been com- 
menced or not, but grants will be made where 
new works are undertaken primarily to relieve 
unemployment. 
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5. In making grants preference will be given 
to those works for which the largest possible 
amount of labour will be necessary. 

6. If possible works should be undertaken 
for which the municipality already has legis- 
lative authority. Where this is not the case 
the fact should be stated in the application. 

7. Applications for grants in aid of grade 
Separation must be made to the Dominion 
Railway Board. 

8. In making application for grants for the 
construction of works an estimate of the cost 
of the work, and of the amounts to be ex- 


pended for labour must be furnished. Also 
when it is proposed to commence and com- 
plete construction. No payment will be made 
by the Province in respect of any excess cost 
of such estimate. 

9. Applications for direct relief must be 
accompanied with a statement showing the 
direct relief expended by the municipality 
each month since 1st October, 1929. 


Address all communications to J. A. Ellis, 
Secretary, Ontario Unemployment Relief 
Fund, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


RESIDENT Hoover recently announced 
new plans for strengthening the organ- 
ization of the Federal Government’s activities 
to stimulate employment in the United States 
during the coming winter. A summary of 
the existing situation in regard to unemploy- 
ment and the measures taken for its relief, is 
given below: 


Extent of Unemployment 


Estimates of unemployment, ranging from 
1,874,000 to 8,000,000, led the United States 
Senate some time ago to direct its Committee 
on Labour to investigate the causes of un- 
employment and the proposed methods for 
its control. Upon a recommendation of this 
Committee, which Congress adopted, the 
Bureau of the Census undertook this year 
for the first time to collect scientifically ac- 
ceptable statistics of unemployment in the 
United States. Preliminary returns from the 
unemployment census of 1930 have been com- 
piled and published to date for the entire 
country, for States by counties, and for cities 
of 100,000 or more. These census figures, so 
far as they go, shed the first trustworthy light 
upon the total number of persons out of work. 
Persons not at work on the day preceding 
the enumeration were defined by the Census 
Bureau in seven classes, as follows: 

Class A—Persons out of a job, able to work 
and looking for a job. 

Class B—Persons having jobs, but on lay-off 
without pay, excluding those sick or 
voluntarily ill. 

Class C—Persons out of work and unable to 
work. 

Class D—-Persons having jobs, but idle on ac- 
count of sickness or disability. 

Class E—-Persons out of a job and not looking 
for work. 

Class F—Persons having jobs, but voluntarily 
idle, without pay. 

Class G—-Persons having jobs and drawing pay, 
a at work (on vacation, 
etc. 


On August 28, 1930, the Director of the 
Census announced that, according to prelim- 
inary returns covering the entire continental 
United States, the total number of persons 
usually working at a gainful occupation who 
were reported at the time of the census in 
April as without a job, able to work, and 
looking for a job (Class A), amounted to 2,- 
008,151, or 2-0 per cent of the total population 
of the United States (122,698,190). It is 
estimated that the number of gainful workers 
is probably not far from 40 per cent of the 
total population—that is to say, 49,079,276. 
Thus the total number of persons in Class A 
was 5°1 per cent of the established number 
of gainful workers. The percentages of un- 
employment (Class A) given for the different 
states ranged from 0-5 per cent of the total 
population in South Dakota and Mississippi, 
tc 3:2 in Rhode Island and New Jersey, and 
3°3 per cent in Michigan. Preliminary figures 
for Class-A for the 94 cities of 100,000 in- 
habitants or more showed that Duluth, a 
mining centre, had the greatest unemploy- 
ment percentage, with 5:4 per cent of the 
population without jobs, able to work and 
looking for jobs. Detroit was second, with 5 
mer cent. Next in order were Camden, New 
Jersey, with 4:7 per cent; Loweli, Massa- 
chusetts, New York City, and Cleveland, with 
4:6 per cent; Indianapolis and Portland, Ore- 
gon, with 4-4 per cent; and Chicago with 
4:3 per cent. 

Official figures for Classes B to G are not 
yet available. It is expected, however, that 
Class B will prove to be the most numerous 
group; 1,000,000 has been mentioned as a con- 
servative prophecy of the total number of per- 
sons in this class. The Bureau of the Census 
has estimated that Classes C and D will in- 
clude at least 765,000 persons. In order to 
arrive at an approximately accurate picture 
ot the present unemployment situation, there 
should be added to the Class A figure of 
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2,508,151 (in addition to the figures for Classes 
B, C, and D) the net increase in the popula- 
tion since the Census owing to admission for 
permanent residence of immigrant aliens. On 
account of the downward trend of employ- 
ment indices during this period there is no 
reason to believe that any appreciable num- 
ber of these immigrant aliens has found work. 
Moreover, the Class A figures should be sup- 
plemented by the number of persons graduated 
from educational institutions, able and willing 
to work, who have not found employment. 
A careful unofficial recapitulation of the Cen- 
sus, immigration, and school and college 
figures, to present an estimate of the total 
extent of unemployment in the United States, 
recently appeared, as follows: 

Census returns— 


a FA ae 7 2,000,L01 
Class B (estimated) . . 1,000,000 
Class D (estimated) . X 765,000 
Net increase in number ‘of ‘employable 
immigrant aliens, April to Septem- 
ber, inclusive. : 30,000 
Estimated number of school and col- 
lege graduates in 1930 who have 
neither entered other educational 
institutions nor found employment. 500,000 
LOvaln,» . 4,803,151 


According to this summary some 4,800,000 
persons—about 4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, or almost 10 per cent of the number of 
persons gainfully employed—are unemployed 
in the United States. This estimate, of course, 
is not complete, since it does not include net 
reductions in employment since April, when 
the census was taken. Nevertheless, the 
figures afford a fair measure of the number 
of unemployed persons able and willing to 
work on the census date, and a basis from 
which to estimate the subsequent trend of 
unemployment. 

No attempt has been made officially to 
supplement the Census figures, but in view of 
reductions in the number of employees re- 
ported for the iron and steel, automobile, and 
lumber industries over the past five months, 
it seems reasonable to believe that current 
unemployment figures would show a substan- 
tial increase over the Census enumeration of 
April last. 


President’s Emergency Committee 


In any case, the announcement of prelim- 
inary figures from the Census returns, and 
the recent demonstrations by unemployed in 
widely separated sections of the country have 
moved the Administration to renewed interest 
and another attempt to remedy the situation. 
In this connection, President Hoover, after 
conferring with a number of business and in- 


dustrial leaders, announced on October 17 that 
he had formed a special committee of the 
Cabinet to formulate and submit to him plans 
for strengthening the organization of Federal 
activities for employment during the coming 
winter. The committee, which, with one ex- 
ception, consists of members of the Cabinet, 
has as its chairman Mr. Robert P. Lamont, 
the Secretary of Commerce. The other mem- 
bers are the Secretaries of the Treasury, In- 
terior, Agriculture, and war departments and 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The three branches of activity which Mr. 
Hoover recommended to their attention will 
be pursued simultaneously in plans to push 
governmental construction of public works, to 
encourage remedial State action, and to pro- 
mote the co-operation of private industries. 

The work of carrying out the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s program will be largely in the hands 
of Colonel Arthur Woods, former Police Com- 
missioner of New York City, who has been 
appointed by the President to organize in- 
dustrial and other forces for relief work. 
Colonel Woods has a national reputation as 
an able administrator and public leader. His 
achievements as Police Commissioner of New 
York City and as organizer of unemployment 
relief in 1919 and 1921 were noteworthy. 
Colonel Woods arrived in Washington on 
October 23 and immediately took over his 
new duties. Meantime, announcements of co- 
operation have reached him from Federal, 
State, and municipal authorities. 


Measures to Create Employment 


Several federal departments have taken 
direct action to extend employment. The 
United States Shipping Board has announced 
the temporary abandonment of a reorganiza- 
tion plan, thus saving positions for 700 men 
and women. The Postmaster General has 
issued an order suspending all overtime work 
for regular employees in his Department, and 
has directed that this work be performed by 
part-time substitutes. Post Office employees 
will be limited to their regular eight-hour 
shifts, making it possible for others to obtain 
work as substitutes at the regular rate of 65 
cents per hour. The War Department has 
taken action to “stagger” employment on 
flood-control work on the Mississippi River 
project. In this connection the Secretary of 
War stated that: “Employing 2,000 men for 
three days a week, instead of 1,000 for six days, 
would at least provide a meal ticket for the 
greater number.” He added that he was con- 
sidering expanding the system through his 
Department’s entire construction operations 
aS an emergency measure for winter employ- 
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ment. In another field the Departments of 
State and Labour are co-operating to restrict 
the immigration of labour from abroad 
through the refusal of visas to persons con- 
sidered liable to become public charges, strict 
examination of new arrivals at the border, and 
rigorous application of the contract labour 
laws. 


Municipal Activities 


The following activities of municipal author- 
ities may be mentioned. On October 18 the 
City of New York passed an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for unemployment relief, this 
being the first time that any fund toward the 
alleviation of unemployment has been voted 
by the city. An equal amount was recently 
appropriated by the City of Boston for the 
same purpose, and a citizens’ committee has 
been appointed to raise an additional $2,000,- 
000 by soliciting public subscriptions. An 
Associated Press despatch, dated October 21, 
reported that in Detroit the recognized relief 
agencies now are supporting 15,000 families 
and 1,000 single men. The total number of 
unemployed in Detroit was estimated at 100,- 
000. The United Press reported on October 
21 that a $1,000,000 program to provide work 
for at least 12,000 unemployed was started in 
Minneapolis on that date. 


Prospects for Winter 


The Federal Reserve Board’s report for 
September indicates that employment in 
manufacturing establishments increased less 
than is usual at this season, the increase be- 
ing chiefly in fruit and vegetable canning, and 
in clothing industries, while reductions in the 
number of employees were reported for the 
iron and steel, automobile, and lumber in- 
dustries. The most encouraging news from 
industry during the past week was an an- 
nouncement by the Fisher Body Corporation 
thai ten of its plants outside of Detroit would 
be stepped up from three days a week to full 
week basis. 


Present indications are that unemployment 
will occasion many hardships over the next 
few months. Nevertheless, no immediate 
legislative relief is seriously contemplated, 
except possibly to secure from Congress in 
December authority to make funds immedi- 
ately available for speeding up the construc- 
tion of public works already authorized by 
law. With strong possibilities of a deficit 
already manifest, the Treasury is not likely 
to favour any very large expansion of the 
already enormous building program for which 
appropriations have been voted. 

16387—3 


Co-operation with Local Authorities 


For the first time in dealing with unemploy- 
ment—a matter of public concern and con- 
troversy since the President’s conference on 
Unemployment of 1921—the Administration is 
giving less consideration to “public works” as 
a solution, and has apparently reached the 
conclusion that fundamentally the problem 
is one that must be chiefly dealt with through 
the State and municipal authorities. This, at 
any rate, is the aspect of the problem which is 
now being emphasized. The President, in an- 
nouncing the appointment of his Cabinet 
Committee (now referred to as the “Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment”), said: “There are three directions of 
organization in which the Federal Govern- 
ment’s activities can co-operate. First, co- 
operation with Governors and employment 
organizations of the States and local commit- 
tees; secondly, development methods with the 
national industries; and thirdly, in directing 
Federal employment in public works, etc.” In 
subsequent oral statements the President is 
reported as stressing the urgent need for co- 
operation with the local authorities as a lead- 
ing factor in the solution of the problem. 


National Survey Conference 


Nearly a year has elapsed since relief was 
promised “by development of methods with 
national industries” and through creation of 
jobs by the expansion of Federal and State 
“public works.” It will be recalled that ten 
months ago the President brought to Washing- 
ton leaders of industry, commerce, labour, and 
agriculture, in the interest of stimulating bus- 
iness and to formulate plans for increased 
employment. The outcome was the organiza- 
tion of the National Business Survey 
Conference Committee, representative of 
approximately 150 organized lines of trade and 
industry. Measures designed by this Com- 
mittee to sustain business levels and absorb 
slack in unemployment include: : 


(1) Vigorous prosecution of necessary pub- 
lic works programs by federal, state, and local 
governments. 

(2) Prompt attention to private construc- 
tion needs. 

(3) Utilization of the next few months by 
private business to make necessary extensions, 
betterments, replacements and renovations of 
plant and equipment. 

(4) Concentration upon home moderniza- 
tion. 


The Committee worked vigorously for about 
three months. During the summer, however, 
a Slackening in its activities was noticeable, 
and while it is possible that the committee’s 
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efforts to combat business depression may 
have contributed in a measure to sustaining 
employment, its accomplishments fall short 
of what had been prophesied by the Adminis- 
tration. On October 26 Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 
Chairman of the Committee, made public a 
summary of economic conditions in the 
United States for the first nine months of 
1930. The Committee placed no interpreta- 
tion upon the facts published in the sum- 
mary. Although it was mentioned that “in 
the preparation of this summary several fac- 
tors were apparent,” the Committee was con- 
tent to note two among the many trends: 
“The large amount of new capital confidently 
provided for productive purposes, and evi- 
dences of stabilization or advancing tendencies 
in prices of raw materials.” 

The summary offers a slight contrast to the 
facts published last June in the same man- 
ner. At that time, slightly more than six 
months after the sharp decline of the Stock 
Market in October, 1929, a mixed situation 
was reflected, with continued slackness in 
many lines and encouraging signs in others. 
Now, one year after the stock market decline, 
in the new summary there is perhaps slightly 
more tangible evidence of advancement in 
certain lines, reflecting a recovery, however 
sluggish, in basic business. Touching upon 
world ‘business conditions, the Conference 
Committee found more favourable conditions 
principally in Canada, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, and China, and said: “ While 
generally abroad the business dullness has not 
lifted, there are promising signs of stable 
conditions and also of improvement in a 
variety of industries scattered throughout 
many of the countries included in the survey.” 


Work of Federal Government 


When one reviews the actions of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States during the last 
year to relieve unemployment one finds that 
‘rather more public works are being constructed 
than in normal times; direct employment by 
the government is being stretched to spread 
over more workers the same amount of work 
and wages; immigration has been limited; ap- 
propriations in aid of state highway construc- 
tion have already been increased and will 
probably be further augmented; fuller infor- 
mation concerning unemployment than was 
before available has been collected; and the 
establishment has been undertaken of a proper 
statistical system. 

The main emphasis has been on co-opera- 
tion and _ co-ordination—with states, mjuni- 
cipalities, industries, trade unions, charities, 
Boards of Trade and other interested bodies. 
The new cabinet Committee and other national 


bodies are expected to prove useful as dissem- 
inators of information, and as a means of 
combating panicky reports. In the small area 
in which the Federal Government can directly 
extend employment, these bodies may achieve 
agood deal. Outside that area their efforts may 
help to restore confidence, and the data which 
they are accumulating should at least per- 
mit a fairly accurate picture of national con- 
ditions to be drawn. One can feel certain 
that no new remedy for the relief of unem- 
ployment has been attempted; and there is 
no likehhood that the present Administration 
will consider any such scheme as unemploy- 
ment insurance. In President Hoover's recent 
speeches on economic conditions before the 
American Bankers’ Association and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor the public is being 
urged to buy more; the farmer is being told 
that the way to prosperity for him is the cur- 
tailment of his operations by restricting his 
acreage in staple crops; the cure for “tech- 
nological unemployment” is said to be new 
inventions to create new wants to satisfy 
which new factories will be required. 





Kight-Hour Day in Argentina 


A report prepared by the Statistical Division 
of the Argentine Ministry of Labour states 
that no worker employed in an industrial un- 
dertaking, workshop or wholesale trading es- 
tablishment in the federal capital has worked 
more than eight hours a day since 1920. This 
statement is based on the results of an inquiry 
carried out in 1924, the assumption being that 
the position has not changed since then. 

The Argentine Government on December 12, 
1929, promulgated an Eight-Hour Day Act 
which came into force on March 12, 1930. 
Various difficulties have arisen in connection 
with the enforcement of this Act, and the 
legislative division of the Ministry hag re- 
ceived many requests for explanations from 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned. One of the chief difficulties was that 
of discovering whether the Act did or did not 
abrogate the provisions of the Act regulating 
the employment of women and children under 
18, which fixes the daily hours of work at elgnt 
for women and six for children, with a six-day 
week, with no provision for a Saturday half- 
holiday. There was thus a danger that women 
might be placed in a less favourable position 
than men, who were entitled to the Saturday 
half-holiday under the new Act. The authori- 
ties propose to issue a new Decree providing 
for equality for men and women in regard to 
the distribution of the 48 hours of work in the 
week. The new Act further provides that in 
unhealthy workplaces hours may be reduced to 
six in the day or 36 in the week. 
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PROPOSED BOARD OF CONTROL FOR THE MINING AND DISTRIBU: 
TION OF COAL IN AUSTRALIA 


HE Royal Commission on the Coal In- 
dustry appointed by the Australian Gov- 
ernment in May, 1929, recently presented a 
voluminous report containing recommenda- 
tions for the reorganization of the industry. 
The two main causes of the recent depression 
were found to be the over-capacity and over- 
manning of the mines and the spirit of 
hostility between capital and labour. The 
problem of the Commissioners, therefore, was 
first, to find some practicable means of mak- 
ing the productive powers of the collieries 
conform to the demand, and, second, “ to sub- 
stitute for the spirit of hostility that has led 
to incessant disputes, a degree of co-operation 
between the employers and employees, com- 
parable at least to that which does exist in 
other industries.” In regard to the first of 


these problems the commission had to con- . 


sider the difficult questions as to which mines 
should cease to operate, how the displaced 
miners should be provided for, and what 
financial provisions should be made for reach- 
ing these objectives. A further urgent prob- 
lem was to suggest some immediate result 
from ‘the mischief that is being done by the 
continuing high price of coal.” 

Various suggestions for re-organizing the 
industry are discussed in the report: “The 
aim,” it is stated, “must be to devise a 
method of dealing effectively and promptly 
with selling prices and industrial disputes, of 
meeting as speedily as possible the ewisting 
troubles connected with over-capacity and 
over-manning, of providing and enforcing a 
defined policy for the future conduct of the 
industry and of ensuring a greater measure of 
co-operation between capital and labour than 
has prevailed up to the present time.” 

The Commissioners discuss the following 
proposed methods of dealing with the situ- 
ation in the industry: (1) nationalization; 
(2) collective contracting; (3) - profit sharing 
and industrial co-partnership; (4) rationaliza- 
tion; (5) publicity of facts and intensive con- 
trol, 

They discuss the advantages and defects of 
nationalization, concluding with the statement 
that “no one in the industry has submitted 
an argument in favour of nationalization, and, 
on the ground of expense, if for no other 
reason, it would appear to be completely im- 
practicable ”. 

Collective contracting also is found to be 
still in a highly experimental stage and to be 
open to many objections. 

16887—33 ‘ 


On the subject of rationalization the report 
points out the length of time that would be 
required for the introduction and development 
of reorganization, the limits of its efficacy, 
and the possibility of a more direct and 
effective method of procedure in Australia. 

Industrial co-partnership or “profit and 
prosperity sharing” is among the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, subject, how- 
ever, to the proviso that no such measure 
can succeed unless the evil of the over- 
capacity of the mines has been dealt with 
first. 


Proposed Board of Control 


The main proposal of the Commission is 
for the appointment of a Board of Control 
consisting of three members, which would be 
vested with almost complete authority in re- 
gard to the production and distribution of 
coal. Such a body, it is stated, should be 
carefully selected without regard to the politi- 
cal affiliations of the members. “The en- 
deavour should be to procure the services of 
a chairman of sound training and recognized 
tactfulness and with ability to weigh evidence, 
and of two colleagues of proved business 
ability preferably having in addition special 
qualifications in economics, engineering or 
accountancy. The assistance would also be 
required of an expert staff comprising mem- 
bers trained in accountancy, statistics and 
mining engineering, who should retain their 
status and privileges in the civil service if 
drawn from that source.” 

The functions and powers of the proposed 
Board will enable it to give effect to the 
following reforms in the industry :— 


(1) The elimination of uneconomic mines 
or those which cannot, after internal reorgani- 
zation providing for adequate remuneration 
to capital and labour, produce coal at a price 
competitive with that of other mines similarly 
dealt with. This step, by abolishing over- 
capacity and intermittency and thus ensuring 
to every colliery the opportunity of working 
full time, will on the actual records of costs 
of production, mean a large saving without 
any further adjustment and thereby increase 
the margin of profit. 


(2) The restoration of a proper measure of 
discipline and managerial control. The effect 
of this reform will necessitate the elimination 
of surplus employees and the greater efficiency 
of those retained, the removal of the troubles 
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of absenteeism and the “darg”* and of objec- 
tions to the introduction of coal-cutting ma- 
chines and other mechanical equipment, and 
the modification or abolition of the system 
of “cavilling.” t+ By this means, a further sub- 
stantial saving in costs of production can be 
obtained. 

(3) The adjustment and reduction of rates 
of wages and the restriction of “considera- 
tion” payments to an extent sufficient to 
restore substantial parity between the rates 
paid in the coal-mining and other industries. 
The actual extent of the necessary adjustments 
and reductions will be in the hands of the 
Board; but, as already mentioned, this Com- 
mission has assumed certain rates, for the 
purpose of applying a test, which conform 
with the basic rates of general application 
in New South Wales and still leave the oppor- 
tunity to mine workers to earn a greater 
average income than in past years. The sav- 
ings in the cost of production under this head- 
ing also are large. 

(4) The fixation of selling prices of coal in 
such a way_as to reduce excessive profits and 
to ensure only a fair return on the actual 
capital that is ascertained, after inquiry and 
valuation to be employed in the industry. 

(5) A reduction in freight 
charges. 


reasonable 





* This term is applied to a practice whereby 
the local lodge determines the number of skips 
of coal which shall be the maximum produced 
by a pair of miners per shift. Miners claim that 
it is a method of providing for the even dis- 
tribution of available skips to the miners 
throughout the pit. 

+ The practice of drawing lots every quarter 
for the working places in a mine. 


In addition to the savings mentioned in the 
preceding statement, the Commission is of 
opinion that further possible reduction in the 
price of coal may be effected by— 


(a) The introduction of a centralized system 
of electric power supply to collieries. 
It is anticipated that by means of the 
scheme outlined by an expert for the 
purposes of the Commission, costs of 
production may be benefited to the 
extent of from 2d. to 5d. per ton 
excepting the southern field. 

(b) The amalgamation of interests. In this 
connection, it is recommended that ex- 
emption should be allowed from pay- 
ment of ad valorem duty on any trans- 
fers of colliery assets that are made to 
give effect to the combination of one 
or more undertakings. 


It is recognized that some considerable time 
must elapse before the legislatures of the 
Commonwealth and of the State of New 
South Wales can frame and put in force the 
hecessary enactments to enable the proposed 
Board to fully exercise all its essential func- 
tions. The Commission therefore considers it 
to be imperative that action should be taken 
immediately to provide some measure of tem- 
porary relief. It is recommended, accordingly, 
that the Board should be appointed forthwith, 
and its powers limited in the first instance to 
determining and fixing a maximum selling 
price for coal in each district of New South 
Wales, and the wage rates and labour con- 
ditions that should operate until the Board 
can be clothed with the necessary authority 
to carry into effect the whole scheme which 
has been outlined above. 





FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AND PURCHASING IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1920-30 


HE position of farmers’ co-operation in 
the United States is described in a 
pamphlet entitled “Co-operative Marketing 
and Purchasing, 1920-1930,” just published by 


the United States Department of Agriculture. | 


In 1930 there were 12,000 associations, in ad- 
dition to several hundred farmers’ organiza- 
tions formerly engaged in co-operative market- 
ing, which have ceased to function as market- 
ing enterprises, although the associations still 
continue their corporate existence, and in 
many cases own plants, such as creameries, 
cheese factories, grain elevators, warehouses, 
etc., which are rented to other marketing 
agencies. 

The 11,400 associations listed in 1928 had 
an estimated membership of 3,000,000. This 


membership represented approximately 2,000,- 
000 farmers. Nearly one-third of the farmers 
engaged in buying or selling together were 
members of farmers’ elevator associations, 
and about one-fifth belonged to ccroperative 
creamemes, cheese factories, or milk-market- 
ing associations. The study, which was made 
by the division of co-operative marketing of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
did not take into consideration memberships 
in credit societies, mutual insurance com- 
panies, or mutual telephone companies. Had 
such memberships been included the percent- 
ages would have been much higher than those 
given. ‘Co-operative intensity varies greatly 
from State to State. In those States in which 
the merits of the co-operative method of do- 
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ing business have long been recognized, the 
farmers seem to be members of more differ- 
ent enterprises than in those States in which 
co-operation has become of importance only 
in recent years. 


Classes of Societies 


Co-operative cotton-marketing associations 
have decreased in number since 1915. How- 
ever, the associations functioning to-day are 
transacting a much larger business annually 
than was the case 14 years ago. The 125 as- 
sociations listed by the department in 1928 had 
an estimated membership of 140,000, and for 
the 1927-28 marketing season transacted busi- 
ness amounting to nearly $100,000,000. Nearly 
one-half of the associations listed were in 
Oklahoma and Texas. The other leading 
States as regards number of assciciations were 
Georgia and Alabama. 

More associations were engaged in the 
handling and marketing of dairy products in 
1928 than in 1925. The estimated business for 
2,197 associations listed in 1925 was $535,000,- 
000, whereas the estimated business for 2,500 
associations listed in: 1928 was $640,000,000. 
This indicates an increase in amount of busi- 
ness of approximately 20 per cent for the 
three years. The largest group among the 
associations handling dairy products is that 
which includes the co-operative creameries. 
More than 80 per cent of these associations 
are located in three adjoining States, namely, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The 1,400 
associations in the entire group handled about 
500,000,000 pounds of butter in 1928 and the 
associations in the three States named above 
handled more than 73 per cent of the cream- 
ery butter made and marketed by co-opera- 
tives. 

Approximately 120,000,000 pounds of cheese 
was handled in 1928 through the 740 co-opera- 
tive associations listed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. More than 77 
per cent of the total co-operative cheese was 
handled by associations located in Wisconsin, 
and approximately 90 per cent of the total by 
the associations in Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
Minnesota. There was a decline in co-opera- 
tive activity as regards the manufacture and 
marketing of cheese during the two years 
from 1926 to 1928. In the earlier year 32.5 
per cent of all cheese produced was handled 
by co-operatives, whereas the percentage fior 
1928 was but 28.1. 

Associations of producers for assembling 
fluid milk and marketing the same either at 
wholesale or retail or both in the larger cities 
are of fairly recent origin. A considerable 


quantity of fluid milk is marketed co-opera- 
tively through price-bargaining associations. 
These organizations confer with the milk dis- 
tributers in the cities to which the members 
deliver milk and determine the price that 
shall be paid by the dealers to the producers. 
Deliveries are made direct to the milk deal- 
ers, who, in most cases, pay the producers 
direct, except for a small deduction paid to 
the association. There are nearly 50 active 
milk-bargaining associations. More than 100,- 
000,000 pounds of milk was marketed in 1929. 

A slightly larger number of associations en- 
gaged in the marketing of fruits and vege- 
tables was listed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1928 than in 1925. Among the 
fruits and vegetables that are important in 
co-operative activity are citrus fruits, apples, 
grapes, and potatoes. 

In 1928 there were listed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 3,455 asso- 
ciations that were engaged in the marketing 
of grain. These associations had an estimated 
membership of 900,000 and transacted busi- 
ness to the amount of $680,000,000 in 1927-28. 
The number of associations listed at the be- 
ginning of 1980 was 3,448. More than 85 per 
cent of all the associations were located in 10 
of the North Central States. This group of 
organizations had 85 per cent of the estimated 
membership for all associations and handled 
82 per cent of the business for the 1927-28 
marketing season. 

There are to-day more than 2,000 local live 
stock shipping associations and there are 28 
terminal market sales agencies. In 1928 the 
shipping associations had an estimated mem- 
bership of 450,000 and were forwarding to 
market live stock with a sales value of $320,- 
000,000. More than 85 per cent of the total 
membership was in the eight States of Iowa, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. LEighty-eight per 
cent of the live stock shipped co-operatively 
was forwarded to market by the associations 
in the same eight States. Sixty per cent of 
the total co-operative shipping is by the as- 
sociations in Towa, Illinois, and Minnesota. 

The 40 farmers’ associations engaged in 
marketing nuts co-operatively had an esti- 
mated membership in 1928 of 15,000 and 
transacted business to the amount of $14,600,- 
000 during the 1927-28 marketing season. Most 
of the associations were located in California. 

Ninety associations marketing poultry or 
eggs or both had an estimated membership 
in 1928 of 50,000 and handled business to the 
amount of $40,000,000 during 1927-28. The 
largest number of associations was in Min- 
nesota. 


/ 
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CHILD PROTECTION AND MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


A Diese annual report of the Bureau of Child 
Protection of Saskatchewan outlines the ad- 
ministration of the Child Welfare Act and 
The Old Age Pensions Act during the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1930. The information 
contained in that section of the report relat- 
ing to old age pensions is reviewed quarterly 
in the Lasour Gazertn. : 

Mothers’ allowances in Saskatchewan are 
administered by the commissioner of the 
Bureau of Child Protection, who is appointed 
under the Children’s Protection Act. Under 
the provisions of the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act of 1922 (now incorporated in the Child 
Welfare Act) the Legislature makes an an- 
nual grant, to be spent in monthly payments 
in order to provide support or partial support 
for the dependent children, under sixteen 
years of age, of any woman who by reason of 
poverty is unable to take proper care of her 
child or childrén. The commissioner has 
authority in regard to all applications for al- 
lowances, subject to the minister in charge of 
the Act. 

In stating the policy of the administration 
the report emphasizes the importance of main- 
taining the sense of parental responsibility 
and points out the “general superiority of the 
foster home as a substitute for the natural 
home over any type of institutional service.” 
There are 1,377 children placed in foster 
homes which are regularly inspected by the 
field force of inspectors. 

The total number of wards as at April 30, 
1930, including those of Children’s Aid Socie- 
ties, was 1,565. During the year 1929 there 
was a total of 340 wards discharged, while 
the commitments during the same period were 
212. Since the inception of the work there 
‘have been 3,698 children made permanent 
wards of the Bureau by Court orders and. legal 
surrenders where it was not possible to make 
parents or relatives responsible for their care. 
This number does not include those made 
wards of children’s aid societies. 

In order that the local communities may 
be made responsible for child welfare work, 
volunteer agencies have been established in 
23 points in the province under the provisions 
of the Act. These child welfare committees 
report to the Commissioner and offer a point 
of contact where he may get in touch with 
cases arising in the respective towns and dis- 
tricts, which seem to require the attention 
and help of the Bureau. 


Mother’s Allowances—The annual report 
of the Mothers’ Allowance Branch of the 
Bureau states that the number of mothers 


supported and amount expended indicate the 
same steady increase as was shown in former 
years, but in view of the failure of the crop 
in 1929 and the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment for the older children, many mothers 
found it necessary to apply for assistance who 
had in former years been able to finance them- 
selves without assistance from public funds. 

The report observes that “in comparison 
with other parts in Canada the amount ex- 
pended is much below the average paid in 
other provinces who have in force similar 
legislation, and also, with the exception of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan is the only 
province where the provincial government 
bears the whole of the cost, the other provinces 
dividing the cost with municipalities.” 

The number of widows receiving allow- 
ances as at April 1930, was 1,426; the number 
of dependents, 344; the number of guardians 
30, while the total number of children under 
sixteen years of age was 5,465. During the 
fiscal year ended April, 1930, the total amount 
paid in allowances was $467,575. The average 
paid per receipient was $23.52, and the average 
paid hper child was $7.63. 

In addition, the report of the Bureau deals 
with juvenile offenders, feeble-minded and 
other defective children, the legal adoption of © 
children, and the children of unmarried 
parents. 


——____ 


The Police Magistrate at Ottawa, in a deci- 
sion given on November 13, ruled that when 
a workman accepted an I1.0.U. for part of his 
wages, his only way to recover the money was 
through the civil courts. The workman in 
this case had for several weeks received an 
L.0.U. for $5 as part of his wages, on the un- 
derstanding that they would be paid so soon 
as business picked up. The claim was for the 
amount of the I.0.U’s and two days pay addi- 
tional. 


—_—__. 


All available members of the Police Depart- 
ment were instructed by Mayor Walker to 
take a census of the unemployed and needy 
in New York ‘City, on October 28. He 
announced that recreation piers and the Bronx 
Terminal market and other municipal build- 
ings would be thrown open to the homeless 
and that minor employees of the city would 
be asked to contribute $1 a month for relief, 
while citizens would be requested to send 
clothing for the needy to the police station. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN BELGIUM 


N the Lasour GAZETTE, August, 1928, page 
868, a summary was given of a new act 
which was passed in Belgium im that year 
amending the existing system of family al- 
lowances. The 1928 act required all contract- 
ors for public works carried out or subsidized 
by the State, the provinces or the communes, 
and all manufacturers to whom a contract to 
the value of 50,000 francs or more is given 
by the State, the provinces or the communes, 
to join an approved compensation fund for 
the payment of family allowances. (A com- 
pensation fund is a pooling arrangement for 
the even distribution of the costs of family 
allowances.) This Act is to be superseded by 
an Act of August 4, 1930, the provisions of 
which are to be made effective not later than 
July 1, 1932, and the object of which is to 
extend and develop the system of family 
allowances in Belgium. Compulsory member- 
ship of a fund for the payment of family 
allowances is to be imposed on all employers, 
including State, provincial and communal ad- 
ministrative departments and undertakings, 
except in cases where the workers live on the 
employers’ premises. Artisans who work 
directly to the orders of their customers, and 
who, apart from members of their family, are 
assisted by only one or at most two workers 
under 20 years of age, are also excepted. 

Provision is made for three types of fund: 
approved compensation funds, special funds 
approved or set up by Royal Decree, and an 
auxiliary compensation fund. In order to be 
approved, the compensation funds must or- 
dinarily have a membership of at least seven 
employers, employing at least 1,500 persons. 
The special compensation funds will be estab- 
hshed for employers employing dock labour- 
ers and other workers whose occupation is 
of a easual nature, and who customarily work 
for more than one employer. The aumiliary 
compensation fund is to be established by the 
Government for those emplioyers who, at the 
date when the Act comes into force, are not 
members of any existing approved compensa- 
tion fund or special fund. 

The State, provincial and communal authori- 
ties may pay the allowances directly, and are 
then regarded, for this purpose, as compensa- 
tion funds. This privilege may also, be ex- 
tended to the National Railway Companies 
and other public utility undertakings. 

The rates of contribution to the compensa- 
tion funds payable by member employers are 
to be 65 and 35 centimes for each day of 
actual work performed by male and female 
workers respectively. The contributions: will 
be payable monthly or quarterly, and, in ad- 


dition, a share in the cost of the adminis- 
tration of the fund to which they belong will 
be payable by employers. 

Provision is also made for the establish- 
ment of a National Family Allowance Com- 
pensation Fund, to which all the other funds 
will be affiliated. The National Fund will 
receive an annual State subsidy of 30 mil- 
lion frances, and, in addition, amounts, to be 
distributed among needy funds, will be paid 
into it by approved funds when the total 
amount received by the latter in contribu- 
tions exceeds the amount required for pay- 
ment of the minimum rate of allowance. The 
subsidy of 30 million is to be used exclu- 
sively for the payment of allowances in re- 
spect of the third and subsequent children, 
and will be distributed in the first place 
among the approved and other primary funds 
which are unable to pay the minimum sta- 
tutory scale. A surplus will then be dis- 
tributed among all the primary funds 
throughout the country for payment 
in respect of all third and _ subsequent 
children. In addition the National Fund will 
be responsible for payment of allowances 
to certain specified classes of workers who do 
not receive allowances from the ordinary 
funds, including workers who live on. their 
employers’ premises, victims of industrial ac- 
cidents, etc. 

The minimum monthly scale of allowances, 
which are payable until the child reaches the 
age of 14 years (or 18 in the case of children 
continuing their full-time studies or covered 
by an approved apprenticeship contract), is 
fixed at 15 francs for the first child, 20 francs 
for the second, 40 francs for the third, 70 
franes for the fourth, and 100 francs for the 
fifth and each subsequent child. Other scales, 
however, may be authorized provided they 
are not less favourable to the beneficiaries. 
Payment of the allowances may be either 
monthly or quarterly, and is calculated on the 
basis of the number of days actually 
worked, no deduction, however, being made 
for breaks occasioned by sickness, accident, 
involuntary unemployment, or other justifi- 
able reason for absence. 


An emergency employment committee in 
New York City, composed civic, industrial 
and financial representatives, held a meeting 
towards the end of October, and agreed to 
assist in a plan to raise $150,000 a week to be 
used by the Charity Organization Society and 
the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor to provide work for heads of 
families in ‘Manhattan and the Bronx. 
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REPORT ON THE FEASIBILITY OF A CONTRIBUTORY HEALTH 
INSURANCE SCHEME IN MANITOBA 


By Dr. E. 8. Moorhead, Chairman of the Welfare Supervision Board, Department of 
Health and Public Welfare of Manitoba 


T is impossible to enter on the subject of 

the application of Health Insurance to the 
province of Manitoba, until we have made a 
short survey of the trend of social economics, 
and the remedial legislation which has been 
brought into being during the last few decades 
to mitigate the disabilities of those who work 
for a daily wage. 


Medical Service in the Past 


May «x take you back to an early stage in 
English history, where you will find that much 
of the medical service was supplied by the 
monks, and hospital accommodation was pro- 
vided in the monasteries. We still have terms 
in medicine which show this influence, such as 
Friar’s Balsam, Jesuit Bark from which quin- 
ine 1s obtained and Monk’s Hood or Aconite. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital was founded in 
London by a monk in the year 1123. We 
then take a jump to the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth. The Crown seized the monas- 
teries, ejected the monks, and organized medi- 
cal service, as far as we know, ceased to exist. 
After a long period, three events took place 
which were associated with the beginning of 
a new economic system in England, a system 
which was to draw the inhabitants from purely 
agricultural pursuits. These were the develop- 
ments of industry; the migration from coun- 
try to town, and the erection and endow- 
ment of hospitals. 

In the past, and until quite recently, the 
daily wage earners were included in the pen- 
niless group when sickness, accident or old 
age overtook them. They were entirely de- 
pendent on private or voluntary charity, and 
it was almost obligatory on the wealthy to 
leave some form of endowment to assist their 
less fortunate brethren. When the sufferings 
of the poor became greater than the relief 
supplied by voluntary organizations, it was 
recognized that some form of official recog- 
nition must be taken, and some relief given. 
This was administered in a crude and un- 
sympathetic manner by parish, municipal or 
county officials, who seemed to take pleasure 
in increasing the distress of the poor by point- 
ing out the stigma attached to support at the 
expense of the taxpayer. Dickens in several] 
of his books did much to force this point of 
view on the attention of England; and from 
that time, though the progress has been slow, 
a different outlook has arisen. 


Beginnings of Public Insurance 


During the last fifty years, it has come to 
be recognized that the man who has spent his 
life, or has become sick or injured in the ser- 
vice of the industry of his country, is entitled 
to something more than a haphazard charity, 
or a grudging existence in a work or alms- 
house. When this was accepted it appeared 
that the State alone should be required to pro- 
vide any comforts necessary, but by degrees 
it came to be acknowledged that such a 
scheme could not be carried on indefinitely, 
nor to the extremes which the socialist element 
demanded. It discouraged thrift, it cast an 
increasing burden on the taxpayer, and at a 
time when industrial output was diminishing, 
and huge expenditures had to be met, the 
state decided that benefits must be paid for, 
in part, by the recipient of them. It is at this 
period that we find plans brought forward 
whereby benefits were secured by a form of 
insurance; to which the insured, the employer 
and the State subscribed in varying propor- 
tions. These were the steps which led by slow 
degrees to the present state of affairs in social 
economics. It must be remembered that there 
is a marked difference in the application of 
the regulations to the different subscribers, 
depending on the political outlook of the 
party in power. On one side, we have the 
condition ‘in Russia where all contributions 
are made by the employer, as opposed to Rou- 
mania where the employee pays all the pre- 
miums. There remains that condition which 
we find in many of the newer countries, when 
the state or province assume the whole re- 
sponsibility, and the employer and the em- 
ployee make their contributions indirectly 
through general taxation. It would be wise 
to make a brief study of those systems which 
have proved to be most popular in the older 
countries, with a view to fitting them into the 
economic system of the younger countries. 


Features of a Contributory Scheme 


Take the system where the employer, the 
employee and the state contribute certain fixed 
sums per week; this presupposes several 
premises :— 

First, that a large percentage of the popula- 
tion can be placed in the relative positions of 
employer and employee. While this holds 
good in highly industrialized communities, it 
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is not at all applicable to this country. Here, 
we have the farmer, who for several months 
of the year may be quite independent, even to 
the extent of being an employer of labour; 
during the remainder he may be an employee 
working in a lumber camp or other winter 
occupation. 

Second, that a week’s, or a month’s work will 
represent a definite sum which will be paid 
at regular periods and over a fixed number of 
months in the year. We have two diffi- 
culties—the farmer employer never knows 
until his crop is sold what his average weekly 
wage will be; in case of local or general 
disaster, the weekly wage may be non-existent ; 
similarly, the employee of a farmer may fail 
to recover the wages which were promised to 
him owing to such misfortunes as hail, drought, 
or, an unsold crop; further, while it has been 
possible in the past for actuarial departments 
to make an accurate estimate of the weeks of 
employment which may be expected by every 
working man, the world-wide wave of unem- 
ployment has upset all these calculations, and 
countries are finding that the subscriptions of 
the employer and employee are much less 
than had been anticipated, and that the only 
form of adjustment which can be made, if 
the pledge made to the employee is to be 
kept, results in a larger share of the cost 
being shouldered by the State. 

Thirdly, the success of an insurance scheme 
presupposes a reasonable fixity of residence, 
or similar forms of administration in the 
different parts of the Dominion. Both of 
these are markedly absent in Canada. <A 
fairly large percentage of the labouring popu- 
lation is not fixed in its habitation, but travels 
to whatever district offers for the time being 
hopes of profitable employment. ‘For in- 
stance we have the migration of harvesters 
from British Columbia and eastern Canada 
to the west where the work is carried out by 
labourers over a period of six to twelve weeks, 
after which the migrants return to their own 
homes. 

Finally, there is the lack of uniformity in 
the legislation in the different provinces. 
There is not, and as far as one can see there 
is not likely to be, any similarity of regula- 
tions as it affects the various areas which 
compose the Dominion. If a man has ac- 
quired a status, and a province an obligation 
by the fact that during a period of work the 
former has parted with a sum of money which 
is to be used for insuring him against dis- 
abilities, it is unreasonable that he should be 
penalized by moving to another province, 
though still living in the same country and 
under the same flag. Yet, that is exactly 
what would happen to him. To judge by the 


number of traffic laws, our legislators would 
appear to be cognizant of the fact that the 
world has taken to wheels, but they appear 
to be unaware of the fact that wheels which 
are functioning tend to reduce both time and 
space. 

I think we all agree that it is reasonable 
that the man who is given medical assistance 
and relief to carry him over a period of 
illness should subscribe to it during the period 
when he is able to work. 


Voluntary System in Denmark 


We then have to ask ourselves should the 
plan be put into practice as a voluntary or 
a compulsory system. Many countries have 
tried the voluntary system and failed. One 
alone, Denmark, has succeeded. It is diffi- 
cult for us living in the West to appreciate 
the density of the agricultural population, 
and equally difficult to estimate the wonder- 
ful spirit of co-operation found there. Den- 
mark is surrounded by thickly populated 
countries highly industrialized, where she 
finds a ready market for her produce; some 
years ago she was able to overcome her chief 
competitor Ireland in supplying eggs and 
butter to the English market. Denmark has 
something like 60 per cent of her population 
of three and a half millions insured against 
illness by the voluntary system, but Manitoba 
has no reason to suppose that she can follow 
this example. 


Compulsory Insurance 


Let us now consider the compulsory system, 
first, as applied to the employee; and second, 
as it concerns the individual, be he farmer, 
watch-maker, small store-keeper, etc., who 
earns a small hvelihood, while maintaining 
his independence. The latter may be just 
as much in need of medical assistance and 
subsistence during illmess as the employee. 
How are you going to collect from him? You 
certainly cannot do it through the mails. If 
he pays no attention to the notices that you 
send him weekly are you going to put a lien 
or mortgage on his property, or will you hale 
him imto court? The courts would soon be 
clogged by the numbers appearing for judg- 
ment. Are you going to employ collectors 
or inspectors travelling over the immense 
distances which comprise the province of 
Manitoba? The cost of collection would 
probably be 50 to 75 per cent of the money 
turned in, and no system of imsurance could 
stand an overhead like that. In England, 
highly industrialized and thickly populated as 
it is, where only employees are accepted, and 
where those employees are frequently to be 
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found to the number of thousands in one 
establishment, the cost of collection and ad- 
ministration is 124 per cent. How much more 
would it be for us with our population which 
is mainly agricultural and certainly wide- 
spread? To set up a system which would 
only include Winnipeg and other cities, and 
would be limited to employees is to approach 
the fringe of a difficult problem, and leave 
the main body untouched. 

Summed up as between a system of health 
Insurance entirely supplied by the state, or 
one mainly provided by employer and em- 
ployee and subsidized against emergencies by 
the state, the latter is the better. As between 
the compulsory and ‘the voluntary, the ad- 
vantage lies with the latter. In each case it 
does not appear to be possible to devise a 
collecting machine which will be efficient, 
moderate in cost, and able to overcome the 
physical difficulties found in the province of 
Manitoba. 


State Subsidies to Doctors 


In leaving this angle of the question it 
seems appropriate to refer to the means which 
other countries have taken to solve somewhat 
similar difficulties, difficulties which are en- 
tirely due to physical causes. Three may be 
mentioned, the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland; certain communities in the moun- 
tainous cantons of Switzerland, and South 
Africa. The National Health Insurance Act 
of Great Britain is operative legally over the 
whole of Scotland; but it is found that in 
certain sparsely populated districts where the 
inhabitants are poor, and not engaged in any 
steady industry, it would not be feasible to 
collect the weekly dues, and even if it were, 
no doctor could afford to work for the income 
provided, more especially when long distances 
and difficulties of transportation are taken 
into account. Therefore, the State induces 
doctors to settle in these areas by means of 
subsidies. The scale of fees to be charged by 
the doctor takes into consideration the poverty 
of the patient, but does not allow for the 
distance to be travelled. That is, the fee is 
based on the supposition that the doctor lives 
near to his patient. The State adds to the 
fees received a sufficient sum to bring the 
income to $2,500 per annum... Travelling 
allowance and house are also provided. 

In some of the higher altitudes in Switzer- 
land there are communities which are shut 
off from other towns to such an extent that 
they would be unable, on account of snow, 
etc., to procure a doctor at certain times of 
the year, and unable to pay him for the time 
and distance covered. In such cases, younger 
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doctors are induced to abide for a time which 
is usually limited by the necessity of provid- 
ing better education for growing children. The 
doctor is paid partly by a tax assessed on 
every member of the community, and partly 
by a state subsidy. In the thinly populated 
districts of South Africa, instead of a direct 
subsidy the doctor’s income from patients is 
increased by giving him official or state ap- 
pointments such as health officer, sanitary 
inspector, coroner, etc., but the inducements 
to remain are not as a rule very great. 


Abuses of Sick Benefits 


There are two difficulties which have de- 
veloped in the working of the Acts to which 
I must draw your attention, for they may 
do a great deal to militate against the success 
of it. I will state a provisional case. A 
farmer develops an attack of bronchitis in 
December; the doctor sees him and satisfies 
himself that he has the disease, advises him 
to stay indoors, and gives him some cough 
medicine. At the end of the week the doctor 
is asked to send some more medicine, and 
the attack may easily be made to last six or 
eight weeks. It would come to an end 
promptly if the patient found some profitable 
occupation. Seeing, however, that he has no 
work to do, that he might as well be drawing 
sick pay, and that he always has a bit of 
winter cough, you can see his point of view. 
You cannot say that it is fraudulent, but you 
can appreciate how much it will add to the 
cost. The same condition may arise in any 
case where there is seasonal unemployment, 
or where owing to economic conditions a large 
number are out of work. The man who loafs 
at home with nothing to do and no prospect 
of getting work develops digestive troubles 
and various neuroses, which he considers en- 
title him to sick benefits. It is just this state 
of affairs which has caused a tremendous in- 
crease, about 100 per cent during the last ten 
years, in the number of people who are re- 
ceiving medical services and sick benefits in 
England. It is a condition for which we 
have to be prepared if we undertake a pro- 
vincial health insurance scheme, similar to 
those in Europe. In my public ward service 
in the General Hospital there are numbers of 
adult men who on one plea or another en- 
deavour to remain as bed patients during the 
worst months of the winter, but suddenly get 
rid of all their complaints as soon as milder 
weather brings a promise of employment. 

Then there is the bottle habit, which also 
shows an alarming increase, and the custom 
of visiting the doctor for the weekly certificate 
and another bottle, adds heavily to the cost: 
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There seem to be two reasons for this. A 
bottle of medicine in the kitchen or bedroom 
is an outward and visible proof of an illness, 
which might otherwise be questioned. Sec- 
ondly, there is the feeling that one is getting 
something tangible in return for the money 
that has been paid. Some countries try to 
discourage the habit by requiring the patient 
to pay a definite percentage of the value of 
all medicines, etc., supplied to him. 


Farm and Town Conditions Contrasted 


Ii would add to the success of any method 
of State Health Insurance which might be 
introduced that it should be applicable to the 
whole province, in other words, that it should 
fit both the industrial worker and the farmer. 
Such a project would at once introduce a 
difficulty which at present seems insuperable. 
The industrial worker’s outlook is based on 
a pay day which occurs every week or every 
fortnight. He bases his budget on an ex- 
penditure which has to be met and settled 
at regular intervals. His grocer, his butcher, 
etc., sell him goods on the understanding that 
he will not require credit for longer than two 
weeks. He frequently buys his winter supply 
of fuel by payments which are spread over 
the whole year. If he indulges in something 
expensive, or a luxury such as a car, a gramo- 
phone, etc., he takes possession on condition 
that he will make regular monthly payments. 
His pay is therefore definitely assigned in 
advance for either necessities or luxuries, with 
little or no leeway for any misfortune. To 
such a man, sickness of more than ten days’ 
duration is a disaster. His credit, which was 
good as long as he was working, at once ceases. 
He may lose possession of his car, ete., but 
of much more importance he and his family 
are lacking in the necessities of life. To this 
man, sick benefits must be combined with 
medical services, 

As opposed to this there is the farmer who 
might be said to have one big pay-day per 
annum. There will of course be smaller sums 
from time to time when he sells milk, eggs 
and butter, stock, etc., from the farm. He is 
supposed to clear up his obligations every 
fall, lay in whatever will be necessary during 
the winter, and arrange for his credit during 
the year. For this man sickness does not 
mean ejection for non-payment of his rent; 
he has probably food and fodder sufficient for 
his family and stock for some time; in many 
districts, he will have a good supply of fuel 
laid in for little more than the labour of 
getting it. The renewal of his clothing may 
have to be postponed. This man, when ill, 
is not nearly as much in need of sick benefits 


as the industrial worker in the city. Another 
point which I had forgotten is that the mem- 
bers of a farming community are more neigh- 
bourly and more helpful to each other than 
are the shifting members of a city block. I 
do not say that sick benefits to the farmer 
would not be convenient, and helpful, but he 
has not the same urgent need for regular pay- 
ments as has the industrial worker, 


Some Difficulties in State Medical Service 


Having discussed the question from the 
point of view of the sick man we must now 
turn to the outlook of the doctor, the drug- 
gist and the hospital. I am supposing that 
competent actuaries would deal with the 
amount of sickness that would ordinarily arise 
in the province, and that from this the amount 
of money necessary to provide the various 
services would be found. The hospital would 
certainly have to be reimbursed in case of a 
deficit, since no hospital could be allowed to 
close its doors for lack of funds. Doctors 
could be expected to undertake treatment on 
a whole time, or part time, basis, or on 
something like the panel system in England. - 
The whole-time doctor, appomted by the 
State, drawing a fixed salary, entitled to a 
pension, as a civil servant subject only to 
dismissal for gross causes, while a success in 
institutions, is looked at askance by the civil 
community to whose houses he may be sum- 
moned for sickness. The liberty of personal 
choice has been removed; there seems to be 
to the patient a lack of sympathy in their 
misfortunes, and a lack of understanding of 
their difficulties. In place of a family friend 
and physician, they find a policeman who 
quarantines them for infectious disease, and 
an autocrat who announces that the sickness 
is over and that no more visits will be paid 
and no more benefits received. Requests for 
medical services at inconvenient times, or 
where n® real illness exists leave a feeling of 
irritation on both sides which is not beneficial 
to the smooth working of the plan. A physi- 
clan, especially one who has been in practice ~ 
for himself, rather resents the interference of 
the State. There are unnecessary forms and 
reports to be made out; medical inspectors 
visit him from time to time, causing annoy- 
ance, and a disgruntled patient may put him 
to a great deal of inconvenience by sending 
a report to headquarters bureau. As against 
that the security of tenure and salary, and 
the certainty of a pension, with a reasonable 
annual holiday do much to modify. the various 
drawbacks. I do not think that this applies 
to the municipal doctor, but I shall deal with 
that later. The part-time doctor is little more 
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than a makeshift. He is guaranteed certain 
gifts within the power of the State, accom- 
panied by a certain salary, and he is expected 
to make the balance of his livelihood from 
the private patients whom he treats. This 
is not always satisfactory, because the income 
from private practice frequently turns out to 
be less than the estimate made by the State. 
In return for certain benefits the State re- 
quires him to look after poor people who 
cannot afford a fee; there is occasionally dis- 
agreement over the border line cases. It is 
characteristic of this type of appointment 
that it always appears to be more attractive 
at the time of application than it subsequently 
turns out to be. From the point of view of 
the doctor, this type of appointment has many 
drawbacks. He is not a civil servant. There 
is no security of tenure; he feels that if he 
works hard and makes a success of it, his sub- 
sidy may be reduced. Such practices are 
usually to be found in isolated districts where 
the amenities of social life are few, and the 
outlook for a wife and growing family dis- 
heartening. 


The English System 


National Health Insurance in England with 
its panel system is only suited to industrial 
areas or thickly populated rural areas. I may 
devote a few words to it. In a certain locality, 
there are let us say, fifty doctors. Thirty- 
five of them announce that they are willing 
to take patients under the panel system. That 
means that the names of these doctors are 
put on a list, board, or panel. Let us sup- 
pose that there are in this area 50,000 people 
who come under this system by right of the 
fact that deductions are made from their 
wages for medical services and sick benefits. 
Everyone of this 50,000 must sign up with 
one of the thirty-five doctors, provided the 
latter are willing to take them. There are 
certain conditions. No doctor can have more 
than, I think, 2,000 names on his list? There 
will be some patients whom nobody wants, 
but as the doctors have to give medical ser- 
vice to all the insured, these are usually 
divided amongst them. The doctors in most 
cases are paid on a per capita basis, and not 
on work done. Patienits are allowed the 
privilege of changing their doctor, but with 
certain restrictions. The State lays down what 
Service is to be given. which consists mainly of 
such attendance as can be provided by a 
general practitioner. He would not be re- 
quired to do major operations, or to attempt 
the duties of an eye and ear specialist, etc. 
There are several advantages. First, and 
most important, there is free choice on the 
part of patient and doctor. If a doctor is 


open to taking panel patients, then he prob- 
ably wishes to get as big a list as possible; 
therefore there will always be the stimulus 
of doing his best work, in order that he may 
acquire a reputation which will induce patients 
to leave another doctor and come on his list. 
Finally, it is to the doctor’s benefit to use 
every endeavour to prevent illmess, seeing 
that his pay per head per annum is fixed, and 
that it as less trouble to look after a welli 
than a sick man. There are of course com- 
plaints. The patients want the service of 
specialists when their illness is such as to re- 
quire expert assistance. The doctors feel that 
the bureaucratic hand of the State is too 
much in evidence. Too many reports to be 
made; too many records to be filled; too 
much disciplinary action in case of large drug 
bills. On the whole, the system appears to 
work fairly well, and gives satisfaction to a 
large proportion of fifteen or sixteen million 
people. 

I mentioned in an earlier part of the report 
the fact that unemployment tended to in- 
crease the cost considerably. I should also 
have mentioned that the rural practitioner is 
allowed mileage. Even with this, as I pointed 
out, there are certain areas so sparsely popu- 
lated that the panel system would not work. 


Conclusions 


There emerge then the two great draw- 
backs to the panel system of health insurance 
as applied to Manitoba; the impossibility of 
collecting the regular dues from the people 
who are not in steady employment under a 
corporation or owner; and the impossibility 
of giving satisfactory service over large areas, 
where the population is too small to support 
a doctor by its contribution. 

There has been tried out of recent years a 
new method, namely, the municipal doctor, 
which seems able to adjust itself satisfactorily 
te conditions in the country. It is not neces- 
sary for me to go into details. Roughly, it 
consists in the payment of a doctor for all 
services by means of a land tax. The spirit 
of co-operation which is so necessary for all 
these plans, is further evident in the project 
by which municipalities are combining to 
maintain a hospital, and pay a competent sur- 
geon and staff. 

A provincial contributory system of health 
insurance does not appear to be feasible at 
present in Manitoba; it might be applied to 
the cities; it would be too expensive for the 
average country district; and the unorganized 
territories, far from contributing for medical 
service, will probably have to be helped out 
for some time by means of a state subsidy. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Work at Flin Flon Mine 


The safety activittes at the Flin Flon mine 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company in Northern Manitoba were re- 
viewed by Mr. W. B. Patton, safety engineer 
of the plant, in a recent issue of the Canadian 
Mining Journal. 

At the outset, Mr. Patton declares that “in 
most modern industrial organizations only 
about 15 to 20 per cent of the accidents that 
occur can be directly attributed to faulty plant 
or unguarded machinery.” At Flin Flon the 
percentage was even lower, and during the 
past four months the percentage of accidents 
directly due to mechanical deficiency was only 
eight. This low percentage is stated to be 
“»yartly due to the benefits derived from the 
experiences of other companies and partly due 
to the fool-proof nature of a modern mining 
and engineering plant.” Yet in spite of this 
almost “fool-proof” plant, the accident per- 
centage, particularly of fatal accidents, re- 
mained comparatively high at Flin Flon. Then, 
the management “who are enthusiastic safety 
first men realized that something must be 
done, and they did it.” 

Early in the campaign (during the construc- 
tion period) it was realized that with a large 


percentage of central European labour em- 


ployed, “no fixed set of rules could be devised 
to cope with such a human conglomeration.” 
Accordingly, the first steps were to stop all 
danger channels by permanent warning signs, 


and all possible hazards and danger zones were — 


safeguarded by placards. Safety slogans and 
warnings were posted in different languages, 
and these were supplemented by verbal 
messages and safety advice given to workmen 
by officials. “If a workman was caught per- 
forming an unsafe action, he was given a lec- 
ture and shown the safe method. If he con- 
tinued in the old rut, he was let out as being 
careless and therefore undesirable, and his lay- 
off was a lesson to others.” 

In connection with mining operations, a 
series of safety talks was prepared by the 
safety engineer who outlined every phase of 
this dangerous calling, the first subject being 
explosives. Some features of the campaign 
may be gleaned from the following para- 
graphs: 

Workmen are given the opportunity of sub- 
mitting suggestions and ideas concerning safety 
and economy by means of suggestion boxes 
placed in conspicuous locations. Underground 
shift bosses are encouraged by prizes for a 
“no-accident””? month, this plan being ex- 
tended to other departments as they go into 
operation. 


A monthly report is issued by the safety 
engineer on the accidents for the previous 
month. In this report, a copy of which is 


. given to the superintendent of each depart- 


ment, percentages are tabulated on a pro rata 
basis for each department and the overall 
percentages given. 

The success of the safety effort may be 
judged from the following overall percentages: 
March, 4:37 per cent; April, 3-00 per cent; 
May, 2°25 per cent; June, 1:83 per cent; July, 
1-98 per cent; August, 1°73 per cent. These 
percentages are calculated from accidents 
which have caused over 3 days’ loss of work, 
and probably around 50 per cent of them 
have caused less than 8 days’ absence. During 
the period from April to the end of August 
there has been one fatality and only three 
accidents of consequence. 

The safety engineer manages the company’s 
compensation business and investigates each 
claim with a view to preventing accident 
repetition. 

As each department is going into opera- 
tion, an open letter—particularly directed to 
the workmen of that department—is put on 
the bulletin board with a view to urging the 
men to maintain the perfect safety conditions 
with which the plant is starting off. 

The chief safety measures and apparatus are 
outlined as follows: 

A perfectly trained fire-brigade under a 
competent fire chief. In addition, all the 
principal buildings are equipped with the 
“ sprinkler” system and every bunk house, 
etc., is stocked with hand extinguishers, while 
a high pressure pipe line extends over the 
works and townsite with hydrants placed at 
strategic points. 

A capable first aid team, certificated and 
recognized by the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, with a large Sait eae class are also 
taking up this work. 

Two fully equipped rescue teams are being 
trained for the mine while a fully equipped 
rescue station is in close proximity. 

Practically little timber is used underground, 
and it is made compulsory for all rubbish, 
paper, empty powder boxes, etc., to be re- 
moved daily from the mine. Careless hand- 
ling of explosives is further reduced by the 
introduction of special paper bags to trans- 
port powder underground. The magazine for 
the mine is located about a mile from the 
main shaft. It is a circular brick building, 
and is electrically heated. 

Where it is deemed practical and necessary, 
miners underground, scalers in the open pit 
and attendants at the gyratory crusher, etc., 
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are, compelled to wear safety belts. Every un- 
derground worker must wear “hard boiled” 
hats while at work; grinders, chippers, weld- 
ers, etc., are compelled to wear goggles, and 
suitable masks are worn by acid sprayers, 
lead burners, cyanide pumpmen and crusher 
attendants. 


A modern hospital, with two qualified doc- 


tors, two qualified nurses, operating theatre, 
X-ray apparatus, and autopsy room, is in close 
proximity to the plant. — 


Occupational Mortality in United States 


The United States Public Health Service 
has published a pamphlet summarizing the 
results of a recent investigation into occupa- 
tional mortality in the United States which 
was carried out jointly by the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. It is pointed 
out that the data used in this study have a 
valuable advantage over official mortality 
data by occupation in that the information as 
to the number exposed to risk and the num- 
ber of deaths is based on the same source, 
namely, the individual insurance policy. The 
fundamental weakness of official occupational 
mortality data, it is pointed out, lies in the 
fact that the information as to the population 
depends on the occupational census and the 
information as to the deaths on the death 
certificates (with the doctor’s statement as to 
occupation). In life-insurance data the deaths 
are checked off against the original policies. 
We know that, at the time of issuance of the 
policy, the man was employed in the occu- 
pation to which his death is actually assigned. 

Two important tables are given in the sum- 
mary, the first showing the déath rates for 
occupational accidents, by specific occupation; 
the second showing the death rates by all 
causes except accidents, adjusted for age and 
the number of years the policy had been in 
force. 

The accident table shows that there is a 
large group of occupations that are subject 
to a severe accident hazard. The hazard is 
most marked among linemen and cable splicers 
in electric and power plants, oil and gas field 
rig builders and handlers of explosives, skilled 
coal miners (underground), and iron-mine 
operatives (underground). But it is also 
found that there is a large number of occu- 
pations where the occupational accidents 
must ‘form an important part of the total 
mortality in the group. 

In the other mortality table, from which 
accidents are excluded, high rates are found 
for unskilled and not specified operatives in 
coal mines (underground), keepers of hotels, 


semi-skilled operatives in iron and steel works; 
and on the other hand, low rates were found © 
for builders and contractors, electricians, and 
farmers. But a close inspection of the table 
indicates many inconsistencies, such as a high 
mortality level for undertakers and _police- 
men, and a low mortality level for delivery 
men (auto), semi-skilled fur workers, étc. 
“The data,” it is stated, “do not appear to 
be capable of further analysis in regard to 
mortality. The failure to obtain any clear- 
cut distinctions in different economic or social 
levels may be due to an extent to the factor 
of selection present in all life-insurance data.” 

Some comments on the incidence of par- 
ticular diseases are as follows:— WAC 

Tuberculosis is three times as heavy at each 
age group among unskilled labourers as it is 
among the upper and middle classes of 
society. This consideration may explain the 
presence of high tuberculosis rates among 
farm labourers, general labourers, hucksters, 
and freight elevator tenders. Dust is an im- 
portant factor in connection with tuberculosis. 
Examples of dust hazard are found among 
miners of copper, gold, or silver, stonecutters, 
workers in sawmills, chippers of metal and 
other skilled metal workers, moulders in brass 
and bronze, carders and combers of cotton, 
and upholsterers. It has been suggested that 
alcoholism may have an influence on the 
tuberculosis rate, and this report shows a high 
mortality from tuberculosis among hotel 
keepers, waiters, and cooks in hotels, restau- 
rants, and clubs, indicating that the suggestion 
has some foundation. The mortality from 
this cause was low among farmers and drug- 
gists. 

Pneumonia appears of importance in 17 
classes, the principal factor in which is ex- 
posure to abnormal temperatures. Thus, there 
are included seven underground mining 
classes, as well as rollers, roll hands, and 
labourers in steel mills. Inclement weather 
conditions may lead to high death rates from 
this cause among chauffeurs, and alcoholism 
among actors and saloon keepers. Social class 
seems to have little importance in regard to 
pneumonia. 

Bright’s disease or chronic nephritis was 
significant in 10 classes, and cerebral hemor- 
rhage or apoplexy in 5 classes. It may be 
mentioned that four of the latter are in the 
same occupations as the former, namely, the 
group of underground coal miners, buyers and 
shippers of livestock, guards, watchmen, door- 
keepers, and hotel-keepers. Bright’s disease 
was also important among section foremen, 
locomotive engineers, motormen, proprietors 
driving their own express wagons, and police- 
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men. Heart disease—which some investiga- 
tors have found to be correlated with both 
Bright's disease and cerebral hemorrhage— 
appears as a significant cause in eight occupa- 
tions of this investigation, and five of these 
have already been mentioned in reference to 
these two other causes of death. 

Cancer as a cause of death has given rise 
to much speculation in recent years. The 10 
employments showing a high death rate from 
cancer in the present research are railroad 
section foremen, janitors, junk and rag 
dealers, blacksmiths, workers in non-alcoholic 
beverages, hotel keepers, freight elevator ten- 
ders, tailors and semi-skilled clothing workers 
and guards, watchmen and _  doorkeepers. 
Those last mentioned have had in many cases 
some other principal occupation before be- 
coming guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers 
as a method of partial retirement from ac- 
tive service. 

Appendicitis was prominent in the following 
classes: Farmers, mine officials, mine foremen 
underground, druggists, and policemen. In 
the case of farmers and those attached to 
mines, the difficulty of obtaining adequate 
medical and surgical attention for this acute 
disease has been suggested as a reason for the 
high death rate from appendicitis. 

Cirrhosis of the liver was significantly high 
among bartenders and saloon keepers, and 
also among the large group of underground 
coal miners. It showed a low rate among 
farmers. This cause is well known to be 
closely related to alcoholism. 


Aceidents in Building Trades in New York 
in 1929 


The Building Trades Employers’ Association 
of New York, recently published a study of 
the accident records of the building industry 
in 1929. It is pointed out that accident 
frequency rate is the number of lost-time 
accidents per one million man-hours worked, 
and accident severity rate is the number of 
days lost per one thousand man-hours worked. 


1. Two hundred and ninety-eight firms, with 
18,838 employees, worked 39,962,397 man- 
hours. 

2. The frequency rate is 42.36, which com- 
pares favourably with last year’s rate of 
49.67, being a drop of 15 per cent. 

3. The severity rate is 3.49, which compares 
favourably with last year’s rate of 5.74, being 
a drop of 40 per cent. 

4. One hundred and nineteen firms in 22 
different groups, with 2,886 employees working 
4,720,217 man-hours, completed the year with- 
out a lost-time accident. 


5. One hundred and fifty-six firms in 16 
different groups, with 26,006 employees work- 
ing 53,119,183 man-hours, reported for the 
years 1928 and 1929 with a combined frequency 
rate of 50.65 and a severity rate of 5.60. 

- 6 The frequency rate for 1929 was 49.71 
as against 51.56 for 1928, being a drop of 
4 per cent. 

7. The severity rate for 1929 was 4.78 as 
against 6.38 for 1928, being a drop of 25 per 
cent. 

8. Thirty-three firms, with 1,205 employees 
working 2,837,819 man-hours, completed both 
years without a lost-time accident. 


Importance of Regular Inspection 


The Director of the Division of Industrial 
Safety of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labour and Industries, in his annual report 
for 1929, outlines the inspection work of his 
division as follows:—Enforcement of labour 
laws rests upon the principal of regular in- 
spection of industrial establishments. Through 
this means the protection afforded by statute 
for employees in the industrial establishments 
of the commonwealth is made possible. Com- 
pliance is secured with laws and regulations 
for the safeguarding of dangerous machinery. 
Suitable lighting is furnished in work places. 
The exposure of employees to the danger of 
inhaling irritant dust and fumes is. prevented. 
Sanitary requirements are enforced. These 
include rules and regulations for suitable 
toilet and washing facilities, adequate venti- 
lation of industrial establishments, maintain- 
ing proper temperature in weaving and spin- 
ning departments of textile mills, providing 
pure drinking water and enforcing the statutes 
restricting the employment of women and 
children, and the laws enacted for their pro- 
tection. 

Within the scope of this inspection work 
building operations are included and regula- 
tions enforced to maintain safe scaffolding and 
working platforms for employees in these 
hazardous trades. Requiring compliance with 
the statutes in relation to employment in the 
construction of work, including provisions for 
citizens’ preference, the eight-hour day and 
the customary and prevailing rate of wages 
for mechanics and teamsters, are prominent 
features in this work. 


Lighting in Factories and Workshops 


The British Home Office has published a 
third edition of a pamphlet on “Lighting in 
Factories and Workshops,” showing the im- 
portance of suitable illumination in regard to 
the health, safety and efficiency of the worker 
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and its effects on the general efficiency of the 


work. The various ways in which the light- 
ing of a factory may be defective are indi- 
cated in the following series of questions:— 


Adequacy—(a) Is the lighting adequate for 
affording safe access from one part of the 
factory to another? Does the minimum 
illumination reach the standard recommended 
by the Committee on Factory Lighting? Are 
all dangerous parts of the machinery or plant 
adequately lighted? Are the walls and ceil- 
ings kept light in colour? 

(b) Is the lighting adequate for carrying on 
the work? Do the workers sit or stand nat- 
urally or is there a tendency to “peer” into 
the work? Do they complain of eyestrain or 
headache? Is there much spoilt work? Where 
materials of different colours are used, 1s pro- 
vision made for the proper illumination of 
the darkest of these? Is it desirable that 
the height of light sources should be adjust- 
able? Are the windows cleaned periodically 
and kept un-obstructed on the inside? If 
the windows are overshadowed by near build- 
ings, is it possible to whitewash the obstruct- 
ing surface or to provide reflectors for vertical 
light? Are the light sources in good condition 
and kept clean? Is the system of lighting 
up-to-date? 


Suitability—(a) Is the lighting constant and 
uniform? Do the light sources flicker? Is 
the whole of the area made use of by the 
workers sufficiently lighted? 

(b) Is glare present? Does any near source 
of light shine directly into the worker’s eyes? 
Are the sources shaded, and if so is the shade 
sufficiently deep? Should the sources be 
slightly raised? If highly polished material 
is used, is adequate provision made for the 
prevention of “regular” reflection or “glare”’ 
by adjusting the source or by suitable shading? 

(c) Are all troublesome shadows absent? 
Are the light sources properly placed to pre- 
vent the shadow of any worker or any part 
of the plant from falling on the material 
worked on? Would the provision of a few 
additional sources tend to eliminate shadow? 
Is any part of the plant (eg., a travelling 
crane) liable to move under a light source, 
so that its shadow is cast on the work or 
floor? 


Industrial Health Research in England 


The tenth annual report of the Industrial 
Health Research Board of Great Britain 
(formerly the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board) reviews the work of this body during 
the calendar year ended December 31, 1929. 
The functions and purpose of the Board are 
described as follows: “To suggest problems 


for investigation, and to advise upon or carry 
out schemes of research referred to them 
from time to time by the Medical Research 
Council, undertaken to promote better knowl- 


‘edge of the relations of hours of labour and 


of other conditions of employment, includ- 
ing method of work, to functions of the 
human body, having regard both to the preser- 
vation of health among the workers and to 
industrial efficiency; and to take steps to 
secure the co-operation of industries in the 
fullest practical application of the results of 


' this research work to the needs of industry.” 


On the above basis, the investigation and 
research activity of the Board during the year 
was conducted along three main channels. 
(1) The first section dealt with particular 
problems of wide industrial importance, and 
were as follows: physiology of heating and 
ventilation; vision and lighting; noise and 
vibration; accident causation; absenteeism 
due to sickness; sickness records; incidence of 
nervousness; physique of men; labour turn- 
over; repetitive work; effects of posture; 
occupational fitness of mental defectives; oc- 
cupation analysis. (2) The second group con- 
sisted of specific problems submitted by gov- 
ernment departments and industrial associa- — 
tions and included such investigations as: 
sickness among printers; sickness among card- 
room operatives; sickness incidence in the 
pottery industry; causes of absenteeism among 
coal miners; effect of pit-head baths; voca- 
tional selection for government departments. 
(3) The third divisiom comprised such labor- 
atory researches as: transfer of acquired skill; 
relative effects of concentrated and distributed 
practice; effects of noise and vibration; char- 
acteristics of learning curves; effects of variety 
and uniformity of work; effects of incentives. 

In a concluding summary, it is pointed out 
that a great deal of the work has been of a 
preparatory nature, and that some of the 
investigations have not yet emerged from 
the experimental stage while others have not 
yet reached a point at which definite con- 
clusions can be formulated. “In one direc- 
tion definite conclusions have been reached 
as to the value of scientifically designed and 
well-adjusted lighting and work in this direc- 
tion is still proceeding. In other directions 
definite conclusions have been reached offer- 
ing well ascertained benefits to operatives and 
of sufficiently general application to industry 
to merit widespread adoption. In this cate-, 
gory may be included—in the case of work 
demanding the discrimination of fine detail 
—the practical value to workers generally 
(whether of normal or abnormal vision) of 
fine spectacles. It has been conclusively estab- 
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lished that short rest-pauses, introduced into 
the usual spells in the case of repetitive work 
are beneficial to the operative and tend to in- 
crease output. The limits beyond which tem- 
perature and humidity in factories and mines 
tend to have an injurious effect upon health, 
and directly or indirectly on output, have been 
studied, and definite conclusions reached, and 
important work has been done which tends to 
establish the existence of definite seasonal 
variations in the output of men engaged on 


COAL STATISTICS OF 


c= production in Canada during 1929 
was slightly lower than in the preceding 
year, but was nearly 12 per cent higher than 
the average for the past five years, according 
to a recent bulletin compiled by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 

Production during 1929 was 17,496,557 short 
tons, or 0-4 per cent less than the 1928 total; 
imports totalled 18,619,300 tons; exports 
reached 842,972 tons. An apparent consump- 
tion during the year of 35,272,885 tons is thus 
indicated as compared with 34,414,648 tons in 
1928. The provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan all reported in- 
creases in output. Alberta’s production 
dropped 2-5 per cent in the year, while the 
decrease in British Columbia was 11-2 per 
cent, due largely to the extensive use of fuel 
oil and by the development of hydro-electric 
energy in that province. Contributing factors 
to the general decrease in production of 
5,076,019 tons were lack of orders, mine dis- 
ability, car shortage, absenteeism, etc. It 
ig also estimated that labour disputes at the 
coal mines in 1929, involving 3,045 men with 
a consequent loss in working time of 15,805 
man days, were the cause of a further loss 
of 38,880 tons. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia and the Yukon produce only bitu- 
minous coal; Saskatchewan mines yield lig- 
nite only; Alberta produces bituminous, sub- 
bituminous and lignite. Some anthracite was 
formerly mined in Alberta, but the only such 
mine has been closed since 1923. 

Railroads in Canada consumed 5-2 million 
tons of Canadian coal in 1929. This tonnage 
represented 32:9 per cent of the total ship- 
ments from the mines. Quebec provided the 
largest market for Canadian coal during 1929. 
Exclusive of coal for the use of the railroads, 
2,372,541 tons of Canadian coal were shipped 
to Quebec ‘points. 
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heavy muscular work. These conclusions in- 
volve no revolutionary change in factory 
routine, and in some cases do little more than 
place upon a scientific and statistical basis 
empirical practices adopted by individual 
workers or by enlightened firms, as the out- 
come of careful observations. Their value is 
demonstrated by the fact that they have al- 
ready been adopted in certain branches of 
industry, and their utility would be greatly 
increased by more widespread acceptance.” 


CANADA FOR 1929 


The report states that the Federal Govern- 
ment assistance to test movements of Cana- 
dian coal to consuming points within the 
Dominion, which was authorized by legisla- 
tion in 1928, was continued during 1929, and 
that “this assistance provided a wider range 
of distribution for Canadian coal in the cen- 
tral provinces than at any previous time.” 

The following paragraphs from the report 
summarize the salient features of coal sta- 
tistics for Canada: 

Coal cleared through Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia ports accounted for 96 per 
cent of the Canadian exports. The United 
States and Newfoundland provided the prin- 
cipal markets for Canada’s external shipment 
of coal. 

Receipts from Great Britain consisted of 
729,458 tons of anthracite and 115,368 tons 
of bituminous, making a total of 844,826 tons, 
an increase of 25-98 per cent over the 1928 
imports of 670,612 tons. The principal supply 
of coal imported into Canada came from the 
United States, this tonnage was made up of 
14,469,831 tons of bituminous, 3,173,043 tons 
of anthracite and 14,108 tons of lignite. 

Shipments of anthracite coal from Russia 
to Canadian points commenced in December, 
1928, and during the calendar year 1929, the 
tonnage received assumed important propor- 
tions amounting to 117,304 tons. Small quan- 
tities of coal were also received from New- 
foundland and Japan. 

The coal mining industry furnished employ- 
ment to 29,739 employees during 1929. In 
eastern Canada steady employment was 
afforded the 13,929 men working in or about 
the coal mines; in western Canada the usual 
summer seasonal decline was apparent. 
Salaries and wages paid in this industry 
amounted to $42,376,378 as against $43,320,811 
in 1928. There were 28,227 wage-earners 
working in the coal mines of Canada in 1929; 
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of these 6,323 worked on the surface and 
21,904 underground. An average of 275 days’ 
work was furnished surface men while under- 
ground men worked 246 days. 

Records for the industry show 7,117,692 
man-days work done during the year and from 
this total it has been computed that the 
average daily earning power per man was 
$5.49. Calculated on the same basis, the 
average in 1928 was $5.57 and in 1927 it was 
$5.03. 

Capital employed by the companies operat- 
ing in the coal mining industry in Canada in 
1929 was $141,766,727. The value of fuel used 
in the operation of Canadian coal mines in 
1929 was $3,087,105 and consisted principally 
of bituminous, sub-bituminous and _ lignite 
coal, although small quantities of gasoline, 
kerosene and wood were also used. Electricity 
purchased amounted to 40,826,458 k.w.h. valued 
at $570,250, in addition to which 108,944,704 
k.w.h. were generated by the operating com- 
panies for their own use. A further quantity 
of 6,554,222 k.w.h. was produced and sold for 
use apart from coal mining operations. 

Canadian domestic and industrial con- 
sumers used large quantities of coke, manu- 
factured and natural gas, fuel oil and elec- 
tricity, in addition to the 35-27 million tons 
of coal consumed in 1929. Coke manufactured 
in 1929 amounted to 2,712,337 tons; sales 


totalled 1,183,762 tons; exports were 25,208 
tons, while imports of coke were recorded at 
1,226,853 tons. Coke made available for con- 
sumption during the year was 3,913,982 tons. 
The coal equivalent of the coke imported for 
consumption was 1,887,464 tons. Canadian 
coal used at the collieries for the manufacture 
of coke amounted to 115,482 tons in 1929. 

Manufactured gas is used extensively for 
household. purposes and in 1929 the sales of 
gas in Canada totalled 17,638,942 thousand 
cubic feet. 

Natural gas consumed for domestic purposes 
amounted to approximately 16,000,000 thou- 
sand cubic feet; industrial users utilized 12,- 
000,000 thousand cubic feet. It is calculated 
that. the domestic consumption was sufficient 
ta displace 640,000 tons of coal. 

The Canadian consumption of fuel oil for 
industrial and domestic purposes continues to 
increase. In 1929 the total quantity of fuel 
oil available for consumption in Canada was 
514,567,878 gallons as compared with 435,327,- 
021 gallons in the preceding year. The Do- 
minion Fuel Board survey of domestic fuel 
consumption in 1928 showed a total distribu- 
tion of 34,263,000 gallons of fuel oil for 
domestic heating in the Canadian acute fuel 
area, Ontario and Quebec. This quantity in- 
dicates a possible coal displacement of 273,000 
tons. 





Employment on Railways in the United States 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has recently published a statis- 
tical summary of railways in the United States 
designated as Class 1, namely, carriers with 
annual operating revenues above ome million 
dollars. These Class 1 railways operate ap- 
proximately 92 per cent of the total railway 
mileage of the United States, and earn about 
97 per cent of the total revenues. Switching 
and terminal company statistics are not in- 
cluded. The tabular summaries contain in- 
formation respecting investment and income 


account; fixed charges and dividends; em- 
ployees and their compensation and _ traffic 
statistics; traffic averages; equipment in ser- 
vice; locomotive-miles and train-miles; car- 
miles; distribution of railway operating reve- 
nues; taxes (by States); fuel consumed by 
locomotives; rails and ties laid; freight and 
passenger operating statistics. 

The following table summarizes the infor- 
mation given in the report as to railway em- 
ployees, their wages, hours, etc. 


NUMBER OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, WAGES, HOURS, ETC., IN THE UNITED STATES 


Sa EE) TRIS SET Se ee 








Average Average Average 
Number of | Total hours hours Aggregate hourly yearly 
—_— employees paid per wages pay per pay per 
employee employee | employee 
TSO E 7: AEN ee, OE ln 2,022,832 | 5,446, 740,533 2,692-6 | $3,681,801,193 |$ 0-676 |$ 1,820-12 
poi) Ey a ee ee on Geer ey 1,659,513 | 4,147,318,574 2,499-1 | 2,765,218,079 0-667 1, 666-28 
LOZ ete tars os oan ee ket 4 eS 1,626,834 | 4,311,097,145 2,650-:0 | 2,640,817,005 0-613 1, 623-29 
LOTS RASS J, MIO, « LEO a 1,857,674 | 4,928, 651,182 2,653-1 | 3,004,071, 882 0-610 1,617-11 
LPL Rae nt. PLE MNe Ar Dt lei eo 1,751,362 | 4,534,878,818 2,589°3 | 2,825,775,181 0-623 1,613-47 
UD. ity as SN nt Ey NL Al! ONS eg 1,744,311 | 4,531,361,471 2,597-8 | 2,860,599, 920 0-631 1, 639-96 
10266 {Re Met oid cay ee tee 1,779,275 | 4,671,735,589 2,625-6 | 2,946,114,354 0-631 1,655-79 
dE PRAM aS CMR E ME DIL a elit ont 1,735,105 | 4,519,281,339 2,604:6 { 2,910,182, 848 0-644 1,677-24 
LOZS TE ee ee te, oat 8 1,656,686 | 4,313,568, 030 2,603-7 | 2,827,590,471 0-656 1, 706-78 
LOD). ret cahin ce al. den themes. Bae 1,660,920 | 4,347,521,893 2,617-5 | 2,896,566,291 0-666 1,743 -95 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Apprentice Training at Hamilton Technical 
Institute 


During the past seven years this school has 
endeavoured to co-operate with the trades and 
industries in the training of apprentices. 
Practically every industry employing appren- 
tices at Hamilton, has co-operated in carrying 
out the following arrangement. The appren- 
tice attends special apprentice classes held in 
the school one-half day and one evening per 
week during the four years of his apprentice- 
ship. The employer is responsible for the at- 
tendance, remuneration and discipline of the 
apprentice, while the school shoulders the 
responsibility of accommodation and instruc- 
tion. The courses of study are arranged jointly 
by the firm and the school. The success of 
this co-operative policy may be judged from 
the fact that while in 1923 the attendance of 
industrial apprentices was less than fifty, 
largely coming from one firm, this year there 
is an attendance of over 150 apprentices com- 
ing from fifteen of the leading industries of 
the city. 

Five years ago a co-operative plan was ar- 
ranged between the school and the employers 
of the building trades, whereby the carpentry 
and bricklaying apprentices attended classes 
in related drafting and practical work. The 
value of this training became so apparent to 
the employers that the plan was extended to 
include plastering, plumbing, sheetmetal, elec- 
trical installation and painting apprentices. 
The results attained in this line of education 
were largely responsible for the passing of 


Extent of English 


The present condition of the English cotton 
industry is discussed in the Harvard Business 
Review, January, 1930. It is pointed out that 
this industry counts some 57,136,000 spindles 
and 795,000 looms, and is still by far the great- 
est in the world, having about as many spind- 
les as the three countries following in import- 
ance taken together, the United States (35,542,- 
000), Germany (11,153,000) and France (9,770,- 
000) . 

“Besides the spinning and weaving sections, 
which are almost entirely mechanical processes, 
England also has a great finishing industry, 
which includes dyeing, bleaching, printing and 
mercerizing. In the cotton industry alone no 
less than 569,950 persons are employed (Cen- 
sus, 1927), while some hundreds of thousands 
earn their living in industries directly depen- 
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the “Ontario Apprenticeship Act” which was 
modelled on the scheme of apprentice training 
in this school. All printing apprentices in the 
city attend Technical School at least four half 
days per month, and are required to pass a 
series of examinations before securing Journey- 
man rating. 

At present the apprentice enrolment is as 
follows:—industrial apprentices, 159; building 
trade apprentices, 120; printing apprentices, 
67. 

(The foregoing note is based on an article 
appearing in Canadian School Journal, October 
1930, over signature of Mr. R. A. Kirkpatrick, 
President of the Technical Section of the On- 
tario Educational Association.) 


Apprentice Training Classes are Planned 


Apprentice training classes will be concen- 
trated in different centres throughout the 
Province of Ontario, according to a recent 
statement by Mr. A. W. Crawford, Inspector 
of Apprenticeship for the province. If the 
number of apprentices in any particular trade 
at ‘any centre is not sufficient to justify estab- 
lishment of local classes, the apprentices af- 
fected will be sent to another centre where a 
better representation has been established. As 
a result of this arrangement, where necessary, 
the grant to the latter centre from the De- 
partment of Education will be increased and 
the grant to the former decreased by an 
equivalent amount. The classes will run for 
eight weeks commencing in January next, for 
five days a week and eight hours a day. 


Cotton Industry 


dent on it; and indirectly there are many more 
still who do so. Without exaggeration one may 
say that some 5,000,000 inhabitants of England 
are dependent on the cotton industry for their 
daily bread. This huge industry is located 
almost entirely within the confines of the 
county of Lancashire.” 

The writer, Mr. J. Wisselink, discusses the 
efforts now being made to bring about concen- 
tration in the English cotton industry as one 
of the most important economic occurrences 
of the day, and concludes with the statement 
that “the industries in other countries will 
therefore do well to reckon seriously with the 
possibility of the formation in England of a 
big complete vertical trust with its own selling 
organization, or some equivalent corporation 
composed of closely interlocked horizontal 
groups.” 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Summary of Proceedings of the 50th Convention 


HE fiftieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
called to order in the Statler Hotel in Boston, 
Mass., on the morning of October 6, by Mr. 
Harry Jennings, chairman of the local Enter- 
tainment Committee, who introduced Mr. 
Nathan Sidd, president of the Boston Central 
Labour Union, and who called on Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, to deliver 
the invocation. Mr. Sidd followed with an ad- 
dresss on behalf of organized labour of the 
City of Boston, and presented the president 
of the federation with a souvenir in the form 
of a gavel. Mr. James T. Moriarty, president 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labour extended greetings on behalf of the 
State body. Governor Frank G. Allen wel- 
comed the delegates on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and Mayor 
James M. Curley acted similarly for the city 
of Boston. On behalf of the Boston Central 
Labour Union, Mr. G. Henry Dunderdale pre- 
sented another gavel to Mr. Wm. Green, 
president of the federation, who on declaring 
the convention open for business called for 
the report of the Credential Committée. This 
report showed 435 delegates present, divided 
as follows: 277 represented 93 national and 
international organizations; 4 departments, 34 
state bodies, 79 central labour unions and 36 
trade and federal labour unions were repre- 
sented by one delegate each; five were fra- 
ternal delegates, one of whom _ represented 
the Trade and Labour Congress of Canada 
and two the British Trades Union Congress. 
Mr. Leo F. Greene was appointed assistant 
secretary, G. Harry Dunderdale, sergeant-at- 
arms, and Thomas F. Powers, messenger, after 
which the various committees were named. 


President Hoover’s Address 


Following these proceedings President 
Hoover and Mrs. Hoover arrived at the con- 
vention hall, the latter on introduction to the 
delegates being presented with a cluster of 
roses by Mrs. T. A. Rickert (This was the 
second occasion on which a president of the 
United States addressed a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, the first being 
in 1917 when President Woodrow Wilson at- 
tended the Buffalo meeting). President 
Hoover spoke as follows:— 

In his invitation that I should address you 


on this occasion President Green spoke in 
terms of high praise of the benefits to labour 


from the nation-wide co-operation initiated at 
the White House last November for mitigation 
of the effects of the present depression. 

At those White House conferences the leaders 
of business and industry undertook to do their 
utmost to maintain the rate of wages. They 
also undertook in case of shortened employ- 
ment to distribute work as evenly as possible 
over their regular body of employees. The 
leaders of labour undertook to urge effort in 
production and to prevent conflict and dispute. 
The public officials and the managers of indus- 
try and utilities undertook to expand construc- 
tion work to mitigate unemployment. 

We have now had nearly a year in which to 
observe the working of these arrangements. 
These, the first undertakings of this character 
in our history, have been carried out in 
astonishing degree. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, but in the large sense our great manu- 
facturing companies, the railways, utilities, and 
business houses have been able to maintain the 
established wages. Employers have spread their 
employment systematically. For the first time 
in more than a century of these recurring de- 
pressions we have been practically free of 
bitter industrial conflict. 

The fine co-operation in providing organized 
emergency employment through Federal, State 
and municipal public works and utility con- 
struction has been an important contribution 
in taking up the slack of unemployment. The 
measure of success is easily demonstrated. The 
Department of Commerce reports to me that 
public works and the construction work by the 
railways and utilities in the last eight months 
amount to about $4,500,000,000, as compared 
with about $4,000,000,000 in the same period of 
the boom year of 1929, or an increase of about 
$500,000,000. In all previous depressions these 
works decreased, so that the gain is more than 
even the apparent figures. 

We have thus had nation-wide co-operation 
and team play which have greatly ameliorated 
the hardship of this depression. These meas- 
ures have served as a practical system of 
unemployment insurance. There are some un- 
expected by-products. Through distribution of 
employment, large numbers of workers have 
been saved from being forced into competition 
for new jobs; the sense of security that the 
job is theirs by part-time employment has con- 
tributed to relieve much of the fear, despond- 
ency, and discouragement that come to men 
and women in search of new jobs in hard times. 

I- would indeed be remiss if I did not express 
an appreciation, in which I know you share, 
to the thousands of men in leadership of busi- 
ness and labour who have served in bringing 
about these results. In the face of decreasing 
prices it has required great courage, resolution, 
and devotion to the interest of their employees 
and the public on the part of our great manu- 
facturers, our railways, utilities, business houses 
and public officials. 

The leaders of labour have likewise con- 
tributed their part. Our freedom from strike 
and lockout is well evidenced by the statement 
of the Department of Labour that in the last 
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depression there were more than 2,000 labour 
disputes, many of them of major character and 
accompanied by great public disorder, as com- 
pared with less than 300 disputes in this period, 
and these mostly of minor character. And the 
great body of labour itself deserves much 
praise, for never was its individual efficiency 
higher than to-day. 

The undertakings made at that time repre- 
sent a growing sense of mutual responsibility 
and a willingness to bend private interests to 
the general good. 

We still have a burden of unemployment. 
Although it is far less than one-half in propor- 
tion to our workers than in either England or 
Germany, no one can contemplate its effect in 
hardship and discouragement without new re- 
solves to continued exertion and to further 
effort in solution of our great economic prob- 
lem—stability in employment. ; 

Your chairman has spoken of my interest 
in the development of an American basis of 
wage. Both the directors of industry and your 
leaders have made great progress toward a new 
and common ground in economic conceptions, 
which, I am confident, has had ‘a profound 
effect upon our economic progress during the 
last few years. That is the conception that 
industry must be constantly renovated by 
scientific research and invention; that labour 
welcomes these labour saving devices; that lab- 
our gives its full and unrestricted effort to 
reduce costs by the use of these machines and 
methods; that the savings. from these reduced 
costs shall be shared between labour, employer, 
and the consumer. It is a philosophy of mutual 
interest. It is a practice of co-operation for 
an advantage that is not only mutual but uni- 
versal. Labour gains either through increase of 
wage or decrease or reduction of cost of living 
or shortened hours. Employers gain through en- 
larged consumption, and a wider spread dis- 
tribution of their products, and more stable 
business. Consumers gain through lower cost 
of what they buy. Indeed, mass production 
must be accompanied by mass consumption 
through increased standards of living. 

A conception of this sort does not at once 
find universal application. We ought not to 
forget that it is something new in the world’s 
economic life. And, there are, of course, those 
who do not yet believe. It is as far apart as 
the two poles from the teachings of the econom- 
ists of 100 years ago, who took it for granted 
that the well-being of the worker could be 
purchased only at the expense of the well-being 
of the employer or some other group in the 
community, and further that wages could never 
rise above subsistence or the number of workers 
would so increase as to pull the weaker back 
into the cesspool of poverty. 

f we survey the Nation broadly we shall 
find that the diffusion of cost economies between 
wages, profits, and prices has worked out fairly 
well. In fact, due to competition and the neces- 
sity to average profits over the losses of lean 
years, industry in the national sense is probably 
to-day getting the least of the three. 

From the acceptance of this basis of indus- 
trial relation I believe America is making more 
progress toward security, better living, and more 
hours of leisure than those countries which are 
seeking to continue old conceptions of the wage 
and to patch up the old system with doles of 
various kinds which limit the independence of 
men. Any comparison of the situation of our 


labour with the labour of those other countries, 
whether in times of high prosperity or to-day 
in times of temporary depression, should carry 
conviction that we are on the right track. 

No system is or can be free of difficulties 
or problems. The rapidity of our inventions 
and discoveries has intensified many problems 
in adjusting what we nowadays call techno- 
logical unemployment. I am co-operating with 
President Green and representatives of em- 
ployers’ associations in an exhaustive inquiry 
into its various phases. If we stretch our vision 
over the last 10 years we shall find much to 
convince us that the problem is not at all in- 
surmountable in the long run. It is estimated 
by some of our statisticians that in this period 
over 2,000,000 workers have been displaced from 
older industry due to labour-saving devices. 
Some way, somehow, most of these were re- 
established in new industry and new services. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that we can 
not revolve our economic system in such fashion 
that further new discoveries and inventions will 
further increase our standard of living and 
thereby continue to absorb men who are dis- 
placed in the older industries. Nevertheless 
there is a period of readjustment in each case 
of new discovery, and industry has need of a 
larger understanding of the facts. 

It is this process of readjustment that partly 
causes our present difficulties in the bituminous 
coal industry. In that industry the encroach- 
ments of electrical power, of natural gas, of 
improvements in consumption, have operated to 
slow down the annual demand from its high 
peak, leaving a most excessive production 
capacity. At the same time, the introduction 
of labour-saving devices has decreased the de- 
mand for mine labour. In addition to its other 
difficulties must be counted the effect of the 
multitude of 6,000 independent mine owners 
among 7,000 mines, which has resulted in de- 
structive competition and final breakdown of 
wages. 

All these conditions have culminated in a 
demoralization of the industry and a depth of 
human misery in some sections which is wholly 
out of place in our American system. The 
situation has been under investigation of our 
Government departments, by Congress, together 
with commissions and committees of one sort 
or another, for the past 10 years. The facts 
are known. One key to solution seems to me 
to lie in reduction of this destructive com- 
petition. It certainly is not the purpose of our 
competitive system that it should produce a 
competition which destroys stability in an in- 
dustry and. reduces to poverty those within it. 
Its purpose is rather to maintain that degree 
of competition which induces progress and pro- 
tects the consumer. If our regulatory laws be 
at fault they should be revised. 

But most of these problems are problems of 
stability. With the job secure, other questions 
can be solved with much more assurances. You, 
as workers, know best of all how much a man 
gains from security in his job. It is the in- 
surance of his manliness, it upholds the per- 
sonal valuation of himself and of his family. 
To establish a system that assures this security 
is the supreme challenge to our responsibility 
as representatives of millions of our fellow 
workers and fellow citizens. The discharge of 
that responsibility does not allow present diffi- 
culties to rob us of our clear vision or the 
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wholesale faith and courageous aggressive char- 
acter for which our country has been long the 
leader of the world. 

The demonstration of nation-wide co-operation 
and team play and the absence of conflict dur- 
ing this depression have increased the stability 
and wholesomeness of our industrial and social 
structure. We are justified in feeling that some- 
think like a new and improved tool has been 
added to the working kit for the solution of our 
future problems. 

No one would invite either war or business 
depression, but from them may come some new 
inspirations. We find in these times courage 
and sympathy, generous helpfulness from our 
workpeople to those unfortunates suffering not 
alone from the present but from fear for their 
future. We find inspiration in the courage of 
our employers, the resolution of the Nation 
that we shall build steadily to prevent and miti- 
gate the destructiveness of these great business 
storms. It is this inspiration which gives con- 
fidence for the future, and confirms our belief 
in fundamental human righteousness and the 
value of our American conception of Eatualsty 
of interest in our daily work. 


Report of Executive Council ~~ 


The report of the executive council covered 
94 pages and dealt with the activities of the 
federation during the past fiscal year. A 
synopsis of the report as read by First Vice- 
president Frank Duffy dealt with the follow- 
ing subjects:—Unemployment; White House 
conferences; labour’s unemployment program; 
union progress; jurisdictional problems; 
changes in names of organizations; organiza- 
tion work; older workers; service and educa- 
tional work; national legislation; anti-injunc- 
tion legislation; convict labour; non-partisan 
political campaign; modification of the Vol- 
stead Act; old age pensions; railroad consoli- 
dation; and Porto Rico. The various sec- 
tions of the report were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees for consideration and 
report. 

Report of the Secretary 


The report of the secretary, Mr. Frank 
Morrison, showed receipts, including the bal- 
ance from the previous year, of $895,154.31; 
expenditure amounted to $531,442.93, leaving 
a balance on hand at the close of the fiscal 
year, August 31, 1930, of $363,721.38, of which 
$61,474.58 is in the general fund and $302,- 
246.80 in the defence fund. 

The membership represented by the federa- 
tion consists of 29,226 local unions comprised 
in 104 national and international organiza- 
tions with a membership of 2,942,946, and 348 
directly affiliated local unions with a combined 
membership of 18,150, the total paid-up mem- 
bership being 2,961,096. The report of the 
treasurer showed how the funds of the fed- 
eration were invested. The report of the 
trustees of the A.F. of L. building, with the 
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balance from the previous year, showed re- 
ceipts of $79,355.40, and expenses of $24,284.82, 
leaving a balance on August 31, 1930, of $55,- 
070.58. 

The financial statement was referred to the 
Auditing Committee, which later reported 
having found all books and records correct. 
This report was adopted. 


Committee on Organization 


The Committee on Organization, to which 
was referred several sections of the report of 
the executive council as well as a number of 
resolutions, reported that in accordance with 
the instructions of the Toronto convention 
plans had been made to more thoroughly or- 
ganize the south; that national and interna- 
tional unions not only contributed financially 
to the plan, but had assigned organizers and 
speakers to assist in the work; that head- 
quarters for the plan had been established in 
Birmingham, Alabama, under supervision of 
a representative of the A.F. of L.; that Presi- 
dent Green took an active part in the cam- 
paign, and that much had been accomplished. 
The commiitee also stated that as a result of 
the campaign 112 local unions had been or- 
ganized in different crafts in different states, 
that five central labour unions had been 
formed, that city central bodies and state 
federations of labour have been revived and 
are now actively engaged in the organizing 
campaign. The committee approved of what 
had been accomplished and urged the execu- 
tive council to continue the campaign, if pos- 
sible with increased forces and resources dur- 
ing the next year. This recommendation was 
adopted. 3 

The committee concurred in resolutions (1) 
That the executive council give assistance to 
the International Ladies’ Giaarment Workers’ 
Union in its organizing campaigns; (2) Urg- 
ing support of organizing campaign of Book- 
keepers, Stenographers and Accountants’ 
Union of New York; (3) In favour of con- 
tinuing the southern organizing campaign; (4) 
Appeal for support of textile workers on strike 
im which the executive coun- 
cil was authorized to issue an appeal to all 
affiliated organizations for financial aid. The 
committee approved of a resolution aiming 
to encourage the equalization of labour stand- 
ards throughout New England, and recom- 
mended referring to the executive council a 
resolution asking assistance for the sleeping 
car porters’ unions, the members of which 
seek recognition from their employers, a liv- 
ing wage and reduced hours of labour, with 
a view to “relieving them of the necessity of 
depending upon tips for a living.” The com- 
mittee concurred in a request for endorse- 
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ment of the efforts of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers to organize the school teach- 
ers of the United States, and closed its report, 
the whole of which was adopted, by urging all 
organizations affiliated to the American Fed- 
eration of Labour to plan immediately for the 
organizing of the working men and women of 
America. 
Union Labels 


To the Committee on Labels only one reso- 
lution was referred, and this asked that the 
federation forward a request to all central 
labour bodies urging patronage. for retail 
stores which employ union clerks. This reso- 
lution was adopted, as was also a statement 
by the committee challenging “all true friends 
of the union labour cause to new wars on 
union label aggressiveness.” 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation dealt with 
the references in the report of the executive 
council as well as with several resolutions. 
The committee noted with approval the pro- 
gress made legislatively during the 71st Con- 
gress despite the antagonistic attitude of 
leaders in the House of Representatives. The 
committee recommended “that the executive 
council take appropriate steps toward bring- 
ing about a liberalization of the House par- 
hamentary rules to prevent the throttling of 
legislation by sharp parliamentary tactics 
which are subversive of representative govern- 
ment.” The committee approved of the 
executive council’s efforts to secure the passage 
of legislation designed to provide for the pay- 
ment of prevailing rates of wages on public 
works and buildings in the United States, 
and also urged the council to continue its 
endeavours to secure the early enactment of 
the Panama Retirement Bill on behalf of the 
employees of the Canal Zone. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the efforts 
made to prevent unfair prison competition 
with free labour, as well as with the passage 
of a lberalized civil service retirement law. 
On the question of wages in road building the 
committee recommended that the executive 
council inquire into the feasibility of legis- 
lation limiting or withholding federal appropri- 
ations for road construction to those States 
that will not guarantee certain prescribed 
standards of employment. 

The committee also recommended that the 
executive council (1) press for the speedy 
establishment of a safety bureau in the United 
States Department of Labour; (2) “expose 
the fallacy and danger” of the proposed “equal 
rights” constitutional amendment, (3) to 


fight for a constitutional change which will 
prevent the blockage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of legislation which has had favour- 
able action in the Senate, (4) endeavour to 
secure legislation which will not deny the 
school teachers in Washington the right of 
freedom of utterance or approach to com- 
mittees of Congress for redress of their em- 
ployment grievances. 

On the question of convict labour competi- 
tion with free labour the committee joined 
with the executive council in urging State 
federations of labour to take action with a 
view to securing suitable convict labour legis- 
lation. The committee approved of the suc- 
cess of the officers of the A.F. of L. in having 
legislation adopted to bar foreign convict 
labour products from importation. 

The Committee on Legislation also ap- 
proved of resolutions as follows: (1) Endorse- 
ment of bills designed to correct abuse of 
patents in the Radio Act of the United States, 
(2) Endorsing bill providing for moderniza- 
tion of United States battleships, (3) Favour- 
ing bill providing for four-hour day on Satur- 
days throughout the year for all Federal em- 
ployees, (4) Favouring passage of bill propos- 
ing restriction of employment of enlisted men 
in Navy in competition with civilian workers, 
(5) In favour of radio broadcasting rights for 
US. Departments of Agriculture, Labour and 
Interior for apportionment of stations of the 
most representative groups, (6) Endorsing 
Senate bill providing pensions for crews of 
transportation vessels used in US. military 
service, (7) Urging immediate enactment of 
bill regulating immigration of Filipinos, (8) 
In favour of shorter working week in US. 
Postal service, (9) In favour of law providing 
that only civilian mechanics shall be em- 
ployed on Federal penal institution construc- 
tion work, (10) In favour of improved em- 
ployment standards for the US. civil ser- 
vants, (11) In favour of increased wages 
for U.S. postal labourers. The committee 
recommended referring to the executive coun- 
cil a resolution favouring extending age limit 
for applicants for employment in Federal 
Government service. 

In regard to the importation of Russian 
anthracite coal to the United States the ex- 
ecutive council reported that an investigation 
was in progress by the government, report 
on which would be made to the next session 
of Congress. The Committee on Legislation, 
the report of which was adopted, recom- 
mended that the executive council watch care- 
fully the legislative developments that may 
follow as a result of the investigation men- 
tioned. 
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Committee on Executive Council’s Report 


The Committee on the Executive Council’s 
Report which in the main dealt with trade 
jurisdictional matters, expressed satisfaction 
with the data which the council presented in 
regard to benefits provided by the various 
national and international organizations, The 
committee congratulated the officers and 
members of the trade union movement on 
their tendency to compose their jurisdictional 
differences. The report stated that the dis- 
putes between the stationary firemen and en- 
gineers and that between the hodcarriers and 
the independent bricklayer’s union of New 
York city had been settled. Where adjust- 
ments had not been effected the committee 
recommended that the executive council con- 
tinue their efforts to this end. These include 
(1) Cigarmakers—tobacco workers; (2) Flint 
glass workers—glass bottle blowers; (3) 
theatrical stage employees—electrical workers 
and some other organizations affiliated with 
the Building Trades Department; (4) Team- 
sters—railway clerks; (5) Flint glass workers 
—machinists. The committee approved of the 
changes in titles of three organizations as 
well as in the selection of a successor to the 
late J. P. Noonan on the executive council, 
and also recommended (1) that the request 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Beverage Dispensers’ International Alliance 
for transfer of sleeping car porters to that 
union be referred to the executive council, 
and (2) that the painter’s request for exten- 
sion of jurisdiction be also referred to the 
council. The report of the committee was 
adopted. 


Committee on Building Trades 


The Committee on Building Trades in deal- 
ing with the section of the executive council’s 
report in regard to prevailing rates of wages 
on government buildings commended the 
council for their efforts in behalf of securing 
the necessary legislation, and stated: “The 
Government of the United States should be 
first in upholding the American standard of 
living, not only by calling conferences at the 
White House, but in actual execution of work 
carried on by the Government.” The com- 
mittee reported favourably on _ resolutions 
protesting against (1) The labour policy of 
chain stores, (2) the labour policy of War 
Department in West Point construction work; 
(3) employment of convict labour in cutting 
granite for state office building in Madison, 
Wis. The recommendations were adopted. 


Five-Day Week 


The Committee on Shorter Work Day in re- 
porting on the section of the executive coun- 
cil’s report entitled “Union Progress,” and 
with particular reference to “Five Day 
Week,” commended the council for the sur- 
vey made on the subject. The council was 
also commended for the efforts made to secure 
a four-hour day on Saturday for all Federal 
employees. Resolutions were recommended 
for adoption as follows:—(1) In favour of 
eight-hour day for fire-fighters (2) In favour 
of eight-hour work day for all women and 
minors in the States not now having 48-hour 
work week. 


Favourable report was made by the com- 
mittee on a resolution asking for declaration 
by the federation for a basic five-hour work 
day. The Committee disapproved of a de- 
mand for a demonstration in favour of the 
same request, wherein the workers were asked 
to lay down their tools for one day “as a 
symbol of their determination to secure the 
five-day week as labour’s contribution towards 
the stabilization of employment.” 


The report of the committee was adopted. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


To the Committee on Adjustment was re- 
ferred four resolutions in regard to jurisdic- 
tional claims, the first being a complaint from 
the International Federation of Technical] 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions 
that the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees was infringing on its jurisdiction and 
asking that the executive council investigate 
and adjust the dispute. The committee re- 
ported favourably on this request. On a com- 
plaint by the Building Trades Department 
against the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners the executive council was in- 
structed to make an effort to compose the 
differences. A dispute over jurisdiction be-_ 
tween the International Union of Pavers, 
Rammermen, Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters and the International Hod Car- 
riers, Building and Common Labourers was 
referred to the president of the federation to 
call a conference of the unions concerned with- 
in 90 days after the adjournment of the con- 
vention with a view to adjusting the diffi- 
culty. In regard to a controversy between 
the Paving Cutters’ Union and the Granite 
Cutters’ Association over the cutting of ash- 
lers the committee reported in favour of the 
work being conceded to the granite cutters. 
This and other recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted. 
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Older Workers 


The Committee on State Organizations ap- 
proved in the recommendation of the execu- 
tive council that all State federations urge 
upon their state labour bureaus the necessity 
for making studies of older workers within 
their respective jurisdictions, as it was con- 
sidered that out of such studies would come 
additional material and constructive sugges- 
tions as to how to best care for the elderly 
workers, the facts to be given to the public. 
The Committee concurred in the recommen- 
dation of the executive council that the con- 
ditions in Porto Rico should be remedied by 
legislation, invoked by American labour, and 
should be immediately acted upon. 

On a resolution seeking to have a more gen- 
eral affiliation of local unions with state fed- 
erations of labour and city central bodies the 
committee recommended that each interna- 
tional organization in affiliation with the fed- 
eration include a provision in its constitu- 
tion to the effect that its local unions shall 
become identified with the various state and 
central bodies in their respective localities. 


Education 


The Committee on Education expressed its 
congratulations that intelligent, constructive 
forces throughout the nation are looking 
more and more to labour for the development 
of increased social support for education. In 
order that the historic concern of organized 
labour with education, and especially with 
public education, may be maintained, the com- 
mittee recommended that State federations of 
labour and local central labour bodies be 
urged to maintain committees on education 
which will include representatives of teachers’ 
unions wherever they exist. . 

The committee reported on the various sec- 
tions of the executive council’s report which 
were referred to it for consideration, these in- 
‘cluding (1) The American Federationist, (2) 
A.F. of L. Weekly News Service, (3) Monthly 
Review of Business, (4) Labour Library, (5) 
Notes for speakers, (6) Organizing literature, 
(7) Legal Information Bureau, (2) Committee 
on education, (9) Workers’ Education Bureau, 
(10) Maternity and infancy, (11) Free text 
books, (12) Censorship, (13) Vocational edu- 
cation and rehabilitation, (14) Workmen’s 
compensation, (15) Labour’s special days, (16) 
Samuel Gompers’ Memorial, (17) Celebration 
of 200th Anniversary of Birth of George 
Washington. 

The Committee on Education called atten- 
tion to the growth of Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and urged the federation to inform 
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its members regarding this movement and 
encourage participation in its activities. Re- 
garding a resolution on illiteracy which asked 
the federation to declare for a standard equi- 
valent to that reached by fourth grade 
children in the elementary schools, and asking 
that this standard be adopted by the Federal 
Government and used in census enumerating 
and in other situations where literary tests 
are required, the committee recommended its 
adoption. The committee also approved of a 
resolution in favour of tenure of positions by 


‘school teachers after two years of temporary 


service, and urged this as a policy for boards 
of education; and recommended referring to 
the executive council a resolution in opposi- 
tion to military training in the public high 
schools, the executive to investigate the matter 
and report to the 1931 convention. 

The report of the committee on all items 
was adopted. 


Industrial Relations 


To the Committee on Industrial Relations 
were referred resolutions, which protested 
against the labour policy of certain employ- 
ers, as follows:—(1) A United States railroad; 
(2) A Chicago company; (3) Hotel managers 
in Cleveland, Ohio; (4) A New York hat 
company; (5) A Louisville tailoring establish- 
ment. These were, on recommendation of the 
committee, referred to the executive council 
to endeavour to bring about satisfactory set- 
tlements. The executive council was also in- 
structed to assist the Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union in a controversy with a New 
Jersey firm. 

The Committee on Federated Bodies, had 
only one resolution referred to it. This asked 
authorization for the formation of separate 
unions of municipal supervisors and inspectors. 
The request was referred to the executive 
council. 

Unemployment 


The first matter reported on by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was the reference in 
the executive council’s report on unemploy- 
ment. After a discussion of the subject the 
committee submitted the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the Executive Council be instructed 
to request the President of the United States 
to immediately appoint a national committee to 
recommend measures for immediate relief, hav- 
ing in mind proposals that can be carried out 
by private and quasi public agencies and enter- 
prices, as well as by the departments of the 
federal government, the departments of the 
state governments and by municipalities, coun- 
ties, school districts and other divisions of 
government. 
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2. That the Executive Council be instructed 
to call upon all State federations of labour to 
request the governors of their respective states 
to appoint state committees to co-operate with 
the national committee proposed in paragraph 
one, and to initiate recommendations within 
their respective states. 

3. That the Executive Council be instructed 
to call upon all affiliated central bodies in the 
United States to urge the mayors or similar 
officials of their respective cities to immediately 
appoint city committees to co-operate with the 
state and national committees provided for in 
paragraphs one and two and to initiate relief 
programs within their respective cities. 

4. That the Executive Council be instructed 
to proceed in such manner as the Council may 
find practicable to bring about the establish- 
ment of similar committees in localities where 
there are no affiliated central labour organiza- 
tions through which to act. 

5. That the Executive Council determine the 
best procedure to follow in obtaining appoint- 
ment of similar committees in the territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

6. That the affiliated central bodies in the 
Dominion of Canada be urged to co-operate with 
the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress in 
the promotion of unemployment relief measures 
in Canada. 

The recommendations of the committee were 
adopted. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Four resolutions in favour of unemploy- 
ment insurance were referred to the Resolu- 
tions Committee, together with a resolution 
proposing the appointment of a committee 
to make a study of remedial legislation to 
relieve unemployment. On recommendation 
of the committee all the resolutions were re- 
ferred to the executive council for considera- 
tion in connection with the study of the 
subject which the council recommended in 
its report as part of labour’s program, and 
which was endorsed by the convention. 

The committee expressed approval of the 
employment statistics which the executive 
council had gathered, and also concurred in a 
resolution requesting the President of the 
United States to create a long range planning 
committee of public works to avert unem- 
ployment, as well as in a demand proposing 
adjustment of patent laws so that workers 
and society may be benefited by automatic 
machinery and scientific processes which now 
cause unemployment. 


“Yellow Dog” Contracts 


Under the above heading the Resolutions 
Committee referred to the section of the re- 
port of the executive council which read as 
follows: 

The outstanding victory of labour was the 
defeat of the confirmation of the appoint- 
ment of Judge John J. Parker to be a mem- 


ber of the United States Supreme Court, 
mainly because of his decision upholding the 
“yellow dog” contract. 

The committee congratulated the executive 
for the effective and intelligent manner in 
which the members successfully opposed the 
appointment of Judge Parker “because of his 
anti-labour prejudices ”’, 


Border Crossing Privileges 


The Resolutions Committee approved of 
the report of the executive council on the 
subject of immigration and recommended 
that the council urge Congress to enact legis- 
lation designed to reduce immigration into 
the United States. The convention approved 
of a.resolution in favour of legislation pro- 
viding for appropriation for border patrol 
to enforce restrictions against Mexican im- 
migration. Approval was also given to reso- 
lutions (1) Urging enactment of legislation 
restricting Filipinos and Mexican immigrants; 
(2) In favour of the abolition of border cross- 
ing privileges for the purpose of employment. 
to the end that workers in the United States 
living near the border shall be freed from 
competition of those not living in the United 
States. 


Modification of Volstead Act 


The Resolutions Committee recommended 
adoption of that portion of the report of the 
executive council which dealt with the modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act so as to provide 
for the manufacture of beer of 2.75 per cent 
alcoholic content by weight, and which 
pointed out that the council was in no way 
demanding repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States. 
Two resolutions were also introduced favour- 
ing the repeal of the Volstead Act, but the 
convention accepted the recommendation of 
the committee for modification, and the two 
resolutions were not concurred in. 


Anti-Injunction Legislation 


The executive council’s report referred to 
the injunction problem in labour disputes in 
the United States, and submitted a copy of 
the anti-injunction bill prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Judiciary 
of the United States Senate as a substitute 
bill, which follows the general outline of the 
bill as endorsed at the Toronto convention 
in 1929. The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mended that the action of the Toronto con- 
vention be reaffirmed in that the executive 
council be again authorized to provide for 
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such changes or amendments to the anti- 
injunction bill as in the judgment of the 
council may seem necessary. The committee 
also urged that the members of every affiliated 
union and delegate body do their utmost to 
bring about the election of congressional 
candidates favourable to the labour cause and 
to secure defeat of those who stand for a 
continuance of the present injunction evil. 
The report of the Resolutions Committee was 
adopted. 

A resolution seeking to promote enactment 
of injunction relief legislation was referred to 
the executive council. 


Non-Partisan Political Campaign 


The Resolutions Committee approved of 
the report of the executive council which re- 
lated the activities engaged in during the year 
under the non-partisan political policy of the 
federation. The committee urged all wage- 
earners and all sympathetic to labour’s appeal 
to join wholeheartedly in the non-partisan 
political campaign of the federation. 


Navy Yard Employees 


At one of the sessions the attention of the 
delegates was called to what was termed an 
attempt to reduce wages in the navy yards 
of the United States by a reclassification of 
employees. On the strength of this informa- 
tion it was decided that the president of the 
federation and the officers of the Metal Trades 
Department call on the President of the 
United States and enter a vigorous protest 
against the orders which affect the wage struc- 
ture in the navy yards, and that the president 
and secretary of the federation send a tele- 
eram immediately to the President of the 
United States protesting against the practice 
complained of. 


Sought to Force Affiliation 


To the Committee on Law was submitted 
a resolution which sought to amend the consti- 
tution of the federation so as to compel branch 
unions of the affiliated organizations to affiliate 
with State federations, city central bodies and 
building trades councils in their respective 
districts upon notification to so affilate being 
received from the presidents of the respective 
organizations, or have their charters revoked. 
The committee pointed out that the affiliated 
national and international organizations are 
guaranteed the right to administer all matters 
pertaining to their internal affairs, and there- 
fore non-concurrence was recommended. The 
committee, however, further recommended 
that the president of the federation make a 


special effort during the year to bring about 
a more complete affiliation of local unions 
with these delegate bodies. The report was 
adopted. 


Other Resolutions 


Approval was given to the report of the 
executive council on old age pensions, in which 
it was stated that agitation for old age pen- 
sion legislation was spreading throughout the 
nation. The convention referred to the 
executive council a resolution asking for repre- 
sentation of joint councils of women’s 
auxiliaries in A. F. of L. conventions. Other 
resolutions approved by the convention were 
as follows:— 


In favour of the executive council investi- 
gating the program of the Pan-American In- 
stitute of Reciprocal Trade Relations and giv- 
ing support if warranted; 

Protesting against the establishment of a 
luggage factory in the Missouri Penitentiary ; 

Urging adoption of legislative program for 
relief of people of Porto Rico; 

Urging establishment of a federal bureau 
to test the effect upon the health of workers 
of chemical materials used in industry; 

Endorsing the appeal of actors and musicians 
for support of the popular movement against 
mechanizing the cultural arts; 

In favour of the extension of trade union 
organization among theatrical wardrobe atten- 
dants; 

Proposing protective legislation for union 
labels in the District of Columbia; 

Urging the employment of civilian workers 
on mechanical work for army and navy; 

To protect interests of union labour in 
Boulder Dam work; 

In favour of legislation in the matter of 
radio broadcasting; 

Urging patronage of fair concerns in the tex- 
tile industry ; 

Protesting against modification of what is 
known as the Packers’ Consent decree, by 
which the packers agreed to confine their 
activities to the packing industry; 

Urging legislation for the disposition of the 
Muscle Shoals project in such a way as to 
protect the public; 

In favour of the Independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands; 

Condemning lynching; 

Proposing the use of granite in new post 
office buildings; 

Favouring a pardon for Thomas J. Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings; 

Endorsing the program of the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington; 
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Opposition to all forms of intervention in 
behalf of the present government of Cuba : 

Opposition to the employment of alien work- 
men upon construction of ships built by the 
United States. 

A resolution proposing memorial tribute to 
Samuel Gompers and deceased leaders was 
referred to the executive council. 


Aid to Danville Strikers 


At the morning session of the eighth day 
two representatives from the striking textile 
workers in Danville, Va., gave accounts of 
the strike in that locality. Following the 
addresses the representatives were given per- 
mission to pass among the delegates and solicit 
financial assistance, the sum of $1,121 being 
realized. 


Memorial to Deceased Members 


At the morning session of the fourth day 
a memorial service was held as a tribute to 
46 well-known trade unionists who had passed 
away since the 1929 convention, the delegates 
and visitors standing in silence for a brief 
period. 


President Green Honoured 


The Resolutions Committee directed the 
attention of the delegates to an honour which 
had been bestowed on Mr. Wm. Green, presi- 
dent of the federation, he having been selected 
by the Roosevelt Memorial Association as one 
of the three citizens of the United States who 
had contributed distinguished service to social 
progress. The outstanding service of Presi- 
dent Green to industrial peace in the past 
year was cited by the association as the basis 
for the award. The committee expressed 
gratification that the president should have 
been so signally honoured. 


Fraternal and Other Addresses 


At the afternoon session of the fourth day 
the addresses of the fraternal delegates were 
delivered. Mr. Wm. E. Stephenson, of Moose 
Jaw, Sask., member of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, extended the greetings of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the fraternal messages from the British Trades 
Union Congress being given by Mr. Allan 
A. H. Findlay, general secretary of the United 
Pattern Makers’ Association, and Mr. Arthur 
Shaw, general secretary of the National Union 
of Textile Workers. Fraternal greetings from 
the National Womens’ Trade Union League 
were extended by Miss Matilda Lindsay, and 


from the Womens’ International Union Label 
League and Trade Union Auxiliary the greet- 
ings were offered by Miss Anna Fitzgerald. 


Others who addressed the delegates during 
the course of the convention were: Hon. James 
J. Davis, United States Secretary of Labour H 
Hon. P. J. Hurly, United States Secretary for 
War; Hon. Robt. F. Wagner, Senator from 
the State of New York; Hon. David J. Walsh, 
Senator from Massachusetts; Mr. John P. 
Frey, secretary-treasurer of the Metal Trades 
Department of the A.F. of L.; Miss Mary 
Anderson, chief of the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labour; 
Hon. J. Hanford MeNider, United States 
Minister to Canada; Mr. Kugene P. Carver, 
Jun., past commander, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Judge Frank Murphy, mayor of De- 
troit; Rabbi Edward Israel, chairman of the 
commission on social justice of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis; Mr. Hugh 
K. Martin, former commander, Department 
of Ohio, American Legion; Rev. W. J. Mc- 
Guire, president, St. Viator’s College, Bour- 
bonnais, Ill.; Mr. Ralph T. O’Neil, national 
commander of the American Legion; Rev. 
Chas. 8. MacFarlane, general secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America; Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, D.D., 
national secretary of the department of social 
service of the Episcopal Church; Mr. J. Fos- 
ter Smith, of Salem, Mass.; Mr. John P. 
O’Connell, of the United Textile Workers; 
Mr. Chas. Francis, of New York City: Miss 
Elizabeth Ward, of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, Young Women’s Christian Association; 
Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary, Workers’ 
Educational Bureau of America; Gen. Jacob 
S. Coxey, of Coxey Army fame; Dr. Lucas, 
the department commander of Massachusetts 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Presentations to Fraternal Delegates 


In accordance with the established custom, 
the president of the federation made presenta- 
tions to the fraternal delegates. To the two 
representatives from the British Trades Union 
Congress gold watches and chains were given, 
wrist watches being presented to their wives. 
Similar tokens were presented to the delegate 
from the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and his wife. 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the year 1930-31 are 
as follows: President, Wm. Green, Washing- 
ton, DC.; first vice-president, Frank Dufty, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; second vice-president, T. 
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A. Rickert, New York, N.Y.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Matthew Woll, Washington, D.C.; fourth 
vice-president, James Wilson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; fifth vice-president, John Coefield, 
Washington, D.C.; sixth vice-president, A. O. 
Wharton, Washington, D.C.; seventh vice- 
president, Joseph N. Weber, New York, N.Y.; 
eighth vice-president, G. M. Bugniazet, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; treasurer, Martin F. Ryan, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; secretary, Frank Morrison, 
Washington, D.C. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Joseph P. Ryan, New York, 
N.Y., and Joseph V. Moreschi, Quincy, Mass. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Charles J. Case, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Vancouver, B.C., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1931. 


Sunday Services 


At the Cathedral of the Holy Cross in Bos- 
ton on the Sunday morning following the 
opening of the convention His Eminence, 
Cardinal O’Connell, who delivered the invo- 
cation at the opening of the convention, 
delivered an address to the delegates who 
attended the service. The president of the 
federation, Mr. Wim. Green, preached in 
Trinity Church in the evening, while about 
50 of the delegates occupied pulpits of various 
churches at either the morning or evening 
services. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The ninth annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada opened 
in Montreal on September 27, with 150 dele- 
gates in attendance. Forty-nine resolutions 
were presented for consideration, the first be- 
ing in favour of the launching of a campaign 
against communism with a view (a) to having 
government authorities restrict communist 
activities, (6) to calling the attention of local 
administrative authorities on the existing 
danger, and (c) to securing the co-operation 
of all bodies for the maintenance of good order 
in this fight against communism. A second 
resolution on the same subject requested the 
Federal Government to declare illegal all 
communist meetings, to arrest communist or- 
ganizers and speakers, to deport those who are 
foreign subjects and to imprison those who are 
British subjects. Both resolutions were adopted. 

The convention adopted two resolutions on 
the question of immigration, the demands be- 
ing (1) that the Quebec Government close 
‘the doors of the province to all immigrants, 
even to those intending to settle on the land; 
(2) that the Federal Government stop all im- 
migration, including that from the British Isles, 
and return to their respective countries, at the 
expense of the transportation companies, those 
unemployed immigrants anxious to return or 
who are considered undesirable. 


Unemployment.—In the matter of unem- 
ployment the convention adopted a resolution 
“to immediately and urgently ask the Federal, 
provincial and municipal governments and 
other public bodies to take whatever steps are 
necessary to avert the present acute unem- 


ployment crisis by going on with the publie 
works already under way, while compelling 
the contractors to abstain from using machin- 
ery of any kind, especially for digging or ex- 
cavating, in order to hasten such work to 
completion”; and further asking the Provin- 
cial Government to give more help to the 
farmers, and to organize colonization so as 
to make it more advantageous for the settlers. 


Miscellaneous Resolutions—Other resolu- 
tions, most of which seek provincial legislation, 
were adopted as follows:— 

Requesting civil bodies to contribute a 
reasonable amount to the establishment atnd 
maintenance of a school of sociology for the 
training of efficient propagandists in social and 
labour matters; 

Instructing the executive of the federation 
to further amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; 

Favouring an increase in witness fees to $4 
per diem; 

Stricter enforcement of law governing sale 
of cigarettes to minors; 

Requesting the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments to subsidize employment offices con- 
ducted by labour unions; 

In favour of the closing of stores at 1 p.m. 
on Saturdays. 

In support of improvement of provincial 
industrial schools; 

Requesting the Provincial Government of 
Quebec to restrict contracts for construction 
works to employers paying wages accepted by 
the National Catholic syndicates; 
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Requesting the Quebec Government, with a 
view to relieving unemployment, to apply the 
eight-hour working day to civil employees and 
to those employed on public works of the 
province; 

That the Quebec Government be asked to 
enact legislation providing for a forty-eight 
hour week and a minimum salary of 50 cents 
per hour; 

In favour of unemployment insurance; 

Asking that the laying of iron rods in 
cement work (reinforced concrete) be recog- 
nized as a trade and paid at the rate of 70 
cents per hour with a forty-eight hour week; 

Asking the Provincial Government to abol- 
ish all private employment offices; 

Asking that contractors be compelled to 
keep a list of the names and addresses of all 
their employees; 

Asking the provincial board of health to 
compel digging contractors to furnish with 
helmets all of their workers employed where 
poisonous gas exists; 

In favour of the appointment of a plumbing 
inspector in Three Rivers; 

In favour of the appointment of a scaffolding 
inspector in Three Rivers; 

Asking that all officials in the Department 
of Labour of Quebec be granted the same 
privileges as are given to other members of 
the civil service, such as superannuation, death 
insurance, etc.; 

In favour of fair representation for the 
Catholic workers of Canada on all public 
bodies; 

In favour of the Provincial Government 
amending the inspection regulations for elec- 
trical work; 

Asking that the Provincial Government 
separate the Department of Labour from that 
of Public Works; 

Asking the Council of Education to provide 
for instruction in labour questions in schools; 

Asking the Provincial Government to award 
annual scholarships to the best pupils in the 
different technical schools of the province; 

Asking the Quebec Government to adopt 
an Apprenticeship Act for the province simi- 
lar to that of France ;* 

In favour of the Provincial Government 
appointing a committee for the practical pre- 
vention of accidents; 

In favour of amending the Arbitration Act 
of Quebec in regard to disputes of police and 
firemen so as to provide for compulsory 
arbitration ; 


* A note on the Apprenticeship Act passed in 
France in 1928 was given in the Lazour 
GAZETTE, February, 1929, page 195. 


In favour of two-platoon system for firemen 
in cities with a population of over 30,000; 


In favour of legislation limiting the hours 
of work, Sunday observance and abolition of 
night work in bakeries; 


In favour of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act of Quebec being extended to cover the 
women employed in stores; 


Asking the Provincial Government to adopt 
a law to compel all employers (building con- 
tractors excepted) to give all of their em- 
ployees of at least one month’s service eight 
days’ notice before dismissal, if such employees 
are not guilty of criminal negligence in the 
discharge of their duties; 


Asking the Federal Government to find a 
legal way of ratifying, on behalf of the prov- 
inces, the different international labour con- 
ventions that do not conflict with provincial 
legislation ; 

In favour of the federation considering the 
advisability of asking the Provincial Govern- 
ment to rescind the Order-in-council which 
imposes a tax of one-tenth of a cent per ton 
per mile on truck owners. 


Internal Matters—The convention amended 
the constitution of the federation to provide 
that no charter be granted to unions, with 
the exception of those formed of labourers, 
whose monthly contributions are less than 
$1. It was also decided that the central coun- 
cils be asked not to form any more unions 
unless such unions are compelled to affiliate 
immediately with the federation of Catholic 
Workers as well as with their respective trade 
federation. A resolution in favour of the per 
capita tax to the federation being increased 
from 3 to 5 cents per month for the next two 
years was referred to next year’s convention. 


There was also refered to the executive a 
resolution in favour of the federation affiliat- 
ing with the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. 


It was decided to change the representation 
of local unions at conventions of the federa- 
tion to be as follows: Less than 100 mem- 
bers, one delegate; 100 members, two dele- 
gates; 150 members, three delegates, with one 


additional delegate for each additional 100 
members. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 


Chevalier Pierre Beaulé, Quebec; first vice- 
president, O. Filion, Montreal; second vice- 
president, Emile Tellier, Three Rivers; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Ferdinand Laroche, Quebec; 
directors, M. C. Bernier, Montreal, and J. E. 


A. Tremblay, Chicoutimi. 
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Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North America 


The fifteenth regular and eleventh biennial 
convention of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of North America was held at Mont- 
real on September 8-12, 1930, with approxi- 
mately sixty delegates in attendance. Alder- 
man Bruno Charbonneau, in the absence of 
Mayor Houde, welcomed the delegates to 
Montreal. Before formally opening the con- 
vention for business, President F. B. Powers 
was presented with a gavel on behalf of the 
Montreal committee and the membership at 
large. 

In the report of the general executive 
board a detailed account of the activities of 
the Union since the 1928 convention was pre- 
sented. It was pointed out that owing to the 
illness of the president-elect, immediately after 
the last convention, Mr. Wesley Russell was 
appointed acting international president, which 
office he held for two months. 

Complying with instructions received from 
the last convention, a printer policy com- 
mittee was appointed with Mr. J. B. Alcorn 
as chairman. In the report of this committee 
were set. forth the efforts made to retain posi- 
tions for Morse telegraphers, regardless of 
equipment adopted by employers for the 
transmission of telegraphic signals. 


Unemployment—The convention, having 
convened as a committee of the whole to dis- 
cuss the problem of unemployment, brought 
in the following recommendations; (1) En- 
dorsing the principle of old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance; (2) That subordin- 
ate units make the six-hour day and five-day 
week part of their wage program; (3) That 


each subordinate unit appoint an unemploy- 
ment committee to work out plans to relieve 
distress among the members. 


Other Resolutions—Among the resolutions 
adopted were the following: 

Endorsing the position taken by representa- 
tives of station WCFL in demanding the 
right of a national broadcasting channel. 

Authorizing the restoring of full constitu- 
tional rights and privileges of Canadian divi- 
sions. 

Recommending the cancelling of all in- 
debtedness of certain divisions to the Inter- 
national Union; 

Increasing the per diem of officers from $10 
to $12.50. 

Favouring the continuance of the printer 
policy committee. 

Restoring to subordinate units the right to 
admit expelled members. 

Recommending that the general executive 
board be composed of at least one member 
from each of the three largest groups—com- 
mercial, broker and press. 

Favouring the extending of time of funeral 
benefit participation of new members from six 
months to one year. 

Officers elected were: President, Frank B. 
Powers, 113 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IIl.; 
Secretary-treasurer, W. L. Allen, 113 So. Ash- 
land Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Members of the 
general executive board—Chairman, C. Mc- 
Mahon, Saskatoon, Sask.; Secretary, W. J. 
MeMahon, Milwaukee, Wis.; John B. Alcorn, 
Detroit, Mich.; G. R. Pawson, Toronto, Ont.; 
Arthur Markel, Washington, D.C. 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America 


With seventy-five delegates in attendance. 
the sixth convention of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America was held at St. 
Louis, Mo., September 15-20, 1930, and pre- 
sided over by President Andrew J. Kennedy. 
The delegates were welcomed by Mr. E. F. 
Svoboda, president of local No. 5, St. Louis, 
after which addresses were delivered by Mr. 
E. J. Manion, president of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, and Mr. G. B. Ganner, of 
St. Louis. The report of the credential com- 
mittee, appointment of the various other com- 
mittees and the report of the rules committee 
occupied the greater part of the first day’s 
proceedings. 

The report of the president showed that 
notwithstanding depression and technological 


changes, progress had been made in securing 
new members. He also urged the dividing of 
work so as to give employment to the greatest 
number. The convention referred to the in- 
ternational president for study and introduc- 
tion of a recommendation of the finance com- 
mittee for changes in book-keeping and 
transfer systems. A number of changes to 
the constitution were adopted. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 

Favouring model by-laws for use of newly 
organized locals, such by-laws to include wage 
seales. 

Approving of the introduction of a resolu- 
tion at the American Federation of Labor 
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convention advocating a “Labour compensa- 
tion system” by which permanent employ- 
ment at a steady salary would be assured. 

Instructing the delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor convention to support 
any move which has for its object the build- 
ing up of an independent labour party. 

Favouring the establishment of compensa- 
tion insurance for injured workers. 

Advocating unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions. 


Recommending the increase of the number 
of journeymen to each apprentice. 

Favouring a shorter work week. 

Requiring local unions to pay wages lost 
by delegates attending conventions. 

Modifying strike benefit payments. 

Recommending that the trade shop com- 
mittee be made permanent. 


The next convention city will be chosen by 
the executive council. 


International Typographical Union 


The seventy-eighth annual convention of the 
International Typographical Union was held 
at Houston, Texas, September 8-13, 1930, with 
approximately two hundred and fifty delegates 
in attendance. The delegates were called to 
order by Mr. J. H. Maginnis of the conven- 
tion committee of Houston local union No. 
87, and addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Hon. Dan. Moody, Governor of Texas; 
Hon. Walter E. Monteith, Mayor of Houston; 
Mr. Geo. H. Slater, executive-secretary Texas 
State Federation of Labour; Mr. George A. 
Wilson, president, Houston Trades and La- 
bour Council, and Mr. B. F. King, president, 
Houston Typographical Union. President 
Charles P. Howard in opening the convention 
reviewed conditions during the past year, and 
informed the delegates that the unemployment 
problem was causing an increased number of 
local unions to give consideration to the five- 
day week. It was his opinion, however, 
that owing to the business depression and the 
attitude of the employers’ associations, the 
time had not yet arrived for the International 
‘Union to legislate the five days as the max- 
imum work week. The _ president quoted 
figures to show that the average earnings for 
the past fiscal year were increased by $44.61 
per member. 


The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
total receipts, including balances in the various 
funds, of $8,798,570.34; expenditures totalled 
$2,497,075.90, leaving a balance on hand of $6,- 
301,494.44. The total membership reported 
was 78,508, comprised in 784 local unions, be- 
ing an increase of 1,566 members and 3 local 
unions. 


The following recommendations of the com- 
mittee on laws were adopted by the conven- 
tion; (1) That any member who brings his 
ease into court before exhausting remedies 
within the laws of the organization shall be 
liable for expulsion by the executive council; 


(2) That the executive council be authorized 
and directed to revise and reclassify the book 
of laws, so that everything that pertains to 
the internal government of the organization 
shall be placed in the constitution and laws, 
while matters relating to contracts and terms 
of employment shall be included in the gen- 
eral laws; (3) That each subordinate union 
in whose jurisdiction a piece or bonus scale 
is in operation must include in all proposed 
contracts a provision for an _ all-time-work 
scale; (4) That the words “ headquarters city ” 
be substituted for “city of Indianapolis.”; 
(5) That the first vice-president’s salary be 
increased from $4,000 to $5,200 a year. Pro- 
positions 2, 4 and 5 will be sent to a referen- 
dum vote of the membership and if carried a 
second referendum vote will be taken to 
select the headquarters city. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 


Instruction the executive council to study 
the question of establishing an advertising sec- 
tion of the Typographical Journal; 

Urging President Hoover to appoint Mr. 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor, to his cabinet as the 
next secretary of labour; 

Expressing profound sorrow at the passing 
of Mr. James M. Lynch, a former president 
cf the International Union; 

Requesting the executive council to assist 
ar.d encourage all local unions in the intro- 
duction of the five-day week;. 

Instructing the executive officers to enter 
into negotiations with the incoming officers 
of the Mailers’ Trade District Union to bring 
akout a settlement of the differences which 
exist between the two organizations. 

Boston, Massachusetts, was selected as the 
convention city for 1931. 
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International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 


The International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of North America recently held its thirty-first 
annual convention at Boston, Massachusetts, 
with fifty-four delegates in attendance from 
thirty-two affiliated local unions, representing 
approximately eighty-four per cent of the total 
membership. A section of the report of the 
executive officers dealt with the subject of 
“trade schools.” It was alleged that some of 
these schools were enrolling students without 
regard to their character and the possibility 
of their using the knowledge thus secured in 
efforts at counterfeiting. Attention was direc- 
ted to the fact that in thirty-seven cities agree- 
ments are in effect recognizing the forty-hour, 
five-day week. In regard to unemployment 
benefits, the delegates were informed that dur- 
ing the past year the general membership had 
contributed $337,456 to meet depressed trade 
conditions. 

/'The convention approved of every assistance 
/possible being given to some of the Canadian 
local unions to secure better working condi- 
_tions. In connection with a resolution per- 
taining to the five-day, forty-hour week, sub- 
mitted by the Manufacturing Photo-Engravers’ 
Association of Philadelphia and endorsed by 
several other employers’ clubs, the convention 
approved of the recommendation that the In- 
ternational officers, in co-operation with the 
officers of the Philadelphia local union, meet 
in conference with representatives of the Phila- 
delphia employers’ association and such other 
groups of employers as desire to participate, 
for the purpose of discussing this and other 
proposals which would be of mutual benefit 
and profit to the industry. It was also decided 
that the indenturing of apprentices be held in 
abeyance until conditions warrant, and that 
the executive council be empowered, where 
necessary, to negotiate agreements with a ratio 
of one apprentice to five journeymen. A pro- 
posal to establish an international out-of-work 
benefit fund was sent to a referendum vote of 
the membership. 

The convention of 1931 will be held at 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


—_ 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


The Sixth Year Book of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, containing 250 
pages, was published recently. Unlike former 
editions, it does not contain the reports of the 
affliated organizations and the International 
Trade Secretariats. The statistical informa- 
tion, on the other hand, has again been 
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greatly expanded, so that this Year Book 
constitutes the fullest and most recent com- 
pendium of information concerning the inter- 
national and national trade union movements. 
It gives the latest available memberships and 
the correct addresses up to date of all the 
organizations affiliated with the I.F.T.U., and 
also of the International Trade Secretariats, 
and contains a full survey of the income and 
expenditure of the national centres affiliated 
with the I.F.T.U. and of the organizations 
affiliated with these centres, for the two years 
1927 and 1928. 

Special attention has been devoted in this 
edition to the table showing the various 
orientations of the trade union movement of 
the world. Those who are interested in trade 
unionism will find in it a very large and valu- 
able collection of material, enabling them to 
obtain an insight into the position of the 
trade union movement in all parts of the 
world. A full description of the conditions 
of the trade union movements of the indivi- 
dual countries is also added. For the first 
time systematically classified information ap- 
pears concerning the trade union movements 
of South America and colonial territories: in 
fact, for many countries trade union informa- 
tion is here given for the first time. 

The Year Book may be obtained from the 
offices of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 172 McLaren Street, Ottawa, price 
80 cents. 


Legislation prohibiting night work for 
minors has been enacted in all States in the 
United States except Montana and Washing- 
ton, according to information made public by 
the United States Department of Labour. The 
constitutionality of these laws has been up- 
held under the police power of the State as 
being for the protection of the life, health and 
safety of minor children. Several of the States 
prohibit the engaging of minors within cer- 
tain hours at night in any gainful occupation, 
while in other jurisdictions specified occupa- 
tions and industries are enumerated.. In ap- 
proximately 30 jurisdictions there are special 
provisions regulating the night hours of mes- 
sengers. The most common period during 


- which night work is prohibited in this group 


is from 10 p.m. to 5.a.m. The prohibition of 
street trades within certain hours at night is 
also provided in many of the States, these 
hours ranging from 7 or 8 p.m. to 5 or 6 a.m. 
Agriculture and domestic service are as a 
rule excluded from the iprohibitory provisions, 
as well as minors employed in mercantile 
establishments during the ‘holiday season, 
usually Dec. 17-24, and inventory periods. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


20th Session oF the Governing Body 


HE Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 50th session at 
Brussels on October 7-12. Canada was repre- 
sented by Dr. Riddell (government) Mr. J.R. 
Shaw (employers) and Mr. J. Simpson (work- 
ers). Mr. Heyman, Belgian Minister of Labour, 
in welcoming the delegates, referred to the 
fact that Belgium had ratified most of the con- 
ventions adopted in the last eleven years, and 
stood third in the list of State members in this 
respect. Mr. Arthur Fontaine, chairman, pre- 
sided over the meeting. 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, expressed his gratitude 
to the Belgian Government for its co-opera- 
tion. 

“We have just been passing,” the said, 
“through some weeks of very difficult work at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. Dur- 
ing those weeks we have considered our own 
position and studied our own work in the 
light of the great events which were taking 
place around us. It may have been an illu- 
sion, but we could not help feeling that there 
was much ground for hope. When we saw 
the difficulties of the economic position, and 
realized the prejudices, hesitations and timidi- 
ties which were felt at the idea of attempting 
® new organization of economic life and de- 
veloping economic co-operation between 
nations, we said to ourselves that perhaps the 
main object of our own Organization, which is 
to bring about satisfactory living and working 
conditions for the workers, and the fear of 
unemployment, which is at present weighing 
on some twelve or fifteen million workers, 
might provide the necessary stimulus and 
motive power to promote the work of the 
League of Nations. Again, when we realized 
how strong national opposition still is, veiled 
though it may be by the forms of diplomacy, 
we felt that the work in favour of social jus- 
tice which is done by our Organization, by the 
Governing Body and by the Conference might 
represent an unrivalled opportunity of bring- 
ing about reconcilation and universal peace, 
for universal peace based upon social justice 
is the motto of our Charter. The more acute 
the feeling for social justice becomes among 
mankind, and the more strongly it inspires 
public opinion, the more sure we shall be of 
being able to make a contribution towards 
universal peace.” 


Conditions of Work in Coal Mines 


The Governing Body considered the effect 
to be given to the resolution of the Conference 
placing the question of hours of work in coal 
mines on the agenda. of its 1931 Session, and 
discussed the conditions of procedure under 
which the problem would be brought before 
the Conference. 

It adopted by 16 votes to 5 a resolution 
stating that it was for the Conference to 
decide whether it would treat the question 
of hours of work in coal mines by a first or 
second discussion, but that as in any case it 
was right to give the Conference the oppor- 
tunity of adopting either solution, and as it 
seemed all the less possible to rule out the 
alternative of a single discussion since the 
problem had already been examined by the 
1980 Session, the Governing Body approved 
the circulation to Governments of a draft 
questionnaire drawn up by the Office, and 
instructed the Office to draw up for sub- 
mission to the Conference (in the event of 
its deciding to proceed to a single discussion) 
a Report containing one or more Draft Con- 
ventions based on the replies of the Govern- 
ments. 

The Governing Body adopted a further 
resolution by which, without prejudice to the 
question of whether there was to be a single 
discussion or a double discussion, or whether 
or not a separate Convention on hours of 
work in lignite mines was to be drawn up, 
it requested the Director of the International 
Labour Office to complete in due course the 
information given in the report on lignite. 


Agenda of the 1932 Conference 


The Governing Body went on to discuss 
what questions might be placed on the agenda 
of the 19382 Session of the Conference. 

It had before it a report by the Office on 
the law and practice regarding fee-charging 
employment agencies, and it decided to place 
the question of the abolition of such agencies 
on the agenda of the 1932 Session. 

The Governing Body also provisionally 
Selected the question of insurance against in- 
validity, old age and death, the question of 
holidays with pay, and the question of un- 
employment insurance. The Office will pre- 
pare a statement on the law and practice as 
regards each of these questions for submission 
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to the Governing Body at its January Session. 
In accordance with the Standing Orders, the 
Governing Body will, when it has these state- 
ments before it, decide at its January Session 
which of these questions are to be placed on 
the agenda of the 1932 Conference. 


Maritime Questions 


The Governing Body discussed the organi- 
zation of the Preparatory Technical Confer- 
ence on Maritime Questions, which it had 
been decided to hold in 1931. 

It decided that the Conference should take 
place in October of that year. It will include 
all countries whose seagoing vessels, not in- 
eluding vessels of under 100 tons, represent a 
total gross registered tonnage of over 250,000 
tons. The States in question, in order of 
tonnage, are as follows: Great Britain, Japan, 
Germany, Norway, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Greece, Spain, Denmark, Can- 
ada, Brazil, Belgium, Australia, Argentina, 
China, Finland, Yugoslavia, Portugal and 
India. Each State will be asked to send one 
Government representative, one employers’ 
representative, and one workers’ representa- 
tive. The representatives may be accom- 
panied by technical advisers. The Governing 
Body will be represented at the Conference 
by three members, one from each group. Any 
shipowners’ and seamen’s representatives on 
the Joint Maritime Commission who are not 
sent as members of their national delegations 
will be invited to attend the Conference but 
will not have the right to vote. 


Resolutions of the Fourteenth Conference 


The Governing Body discussed the effect 
to be given to the resolutions adopted by the 
International Labour Conference last June 
(Lazour Gazette, July, 1930, page 790). 

Two of the resolutions are closely connected 
with the question of hours of work in coal 
mines. They will be brought to the notice of 
Governments in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the next Session of the Conference, 
which will reconsider the whole problem. 

The Governing Body decided to forward to 
the competent authorities of the League of 
Nations, and also to draw the attention of 
Governments, to a resolution by which the 
Conference expressed the conviction that, 
irrespective of the work of the International 
Labour Organization for unifying working 
conditions in coal mines, an economic agree- 
ment should be concluded as soon as possible 
between the coal-producing countries. 

In accordance with the resolution of the 
Conference concerning the preparation of chil- 
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dren and young persons for a fully developed 
life, the Governing Body authorized the In- 
ternational Labour Office to make a prelimin- 
ary study of the general tendencies of the 
movement for workers’ education. 


Another resolution of the Conference sug- 
gested that agreements should be concluded 
between the Governments of the principal 
industrial countries regarding the annual re- 
ports of their factory inspectors. The coun- 
tries in question would agree to instruct their 
factory inspectors to pay special attention in ~ 
the ordinary course of their duties to one or 
two special questions with which they would 
deal in greater detail in their yearly reports. 
The International Labour Office would then 
co-ordinate and publish the information thus 
obtained. The Governing Body decided to 
forward this resolution to Governments and 
to draw their attention to the advantages of 
the proposed procedure. 


The Governing Body then considered a 
resolution of the Conference concerning the 
question of freedom of association. The Gov- 
erning Body instructed the Office to make a 
study of the problem of freedom of associa- 
tion, on the understanding that it would be 
desirable to undertake its regulation by suc- 
cessive stages, such as the guarantee of the 
actual principle of freedom of association, the 
organization and recognition of trade unions, 
the legal nature of their functions as regards 
labour questions, and so on. The Office will 
submit the conclusions of its studies to the 
Governing Body at its Session of April, 1981, 
so that the Governing Body may be in a 
position to decide which of the questions 
studied by the Office could be placed on the 
agenda of a future Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 


Decisions of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations 


The Governing Body then proceeded to dis- 
cuss those decisions of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations which concern the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


It took note of the resolution of the Assem- 
bly which recommended that in connection 
with the inquiry of the Economic and Finan- 
cial Organization into world economic de- 
pression, account should be taken of the re- 
sults of the inquiry conducted by the Inter- 
national Labour Office into unemployment, 
and that in general there should be constant 
collaboration between the various organiza- 
tions of the League of Nations and the Office 
on questions falling within their respective 
competence. 
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Annual Reports Submitted under Article 408 

The Governing Body discussed various pro- 
posals concerning the method of examining 
the annual reports which States are bound, 
under Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
to furnish on the enforcement of Conventions 
which they have ratified. The Governing 
Body adopted various practical measures in- 
tended to obtain fuller and more comparable 
reports, and also to obtain information re- 
garding Conventions which Federal States 
have declared their intention of treating as 
Recommendations. 


Conference on Silicosis 


The Governing Body considered the report 
of the Conference on Silicosis which was held 
at Johannesburg from August 13 to 27, 1930 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1980, page 1179). 

The Governing Body decided to forward the 
report of the Johannesburg Conference to 
Governments and to draw their attention to 
the general recommendations put forward by 
the experts as regards preventive measures, 
compensation and after-care. It also approved 
the suggestions of the Office as regards the 
effect to be given to the recommendations of 
the experts referring to the organization and 
co-ordination of future scientific work. 


Unemployment 


The Governing Body considered a proposal 
for a thorough study of the principal causes 
of unemployment, in particular tariff com- 
petition between States, the unsatisfactory dis- 
tribution of capital and raw materials, the un- 
satisfactory distribution of national wealth be- 
tween the various classes of the population, 
the difficulty of adapting production to the 
requirements of consumption, the develop- 
ment of new industries and changes in indus- 
trial technique. 

Dr. Riddell and Sir Atul Chatterjee pointed 
out that the study to be undertaken must 
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cover all countries. Unemployment was not 
confined to Europe, and the position of the 
oversea countries must be borne in mind. 

The Governing Body decided that the pro- 
posed special study should be carried out, and 
that the Unemployment Committee should 
settle the program of the work. The size of 
the Unemployment Committee will be raised 
from 3 to 12 (4 from each group) and it will 
be authorized to consult experts. 





Danzig and the International Labour 
Organization 


At its meeting on May 15, 1930, the Council 
of the League of Nations, at the request of 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, requested the Permanent Court 
of International Justice to give an advisory 
opinion, in conformity with Article 14 of the 
Covenant, on the following question: “Is the 
special legal status of the Free City of Dan- 
zig such as to enable the Free City to be- 
come a Member of the International Labour 
Organization?” On August 26, 1930, the 
Court, by 6 votes against 4, expressed the 
opinion that the special legal status of the 
Free City of Danzig did not enable the Free 
City to become a Member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 


Publications of the Office 


A further series of brochures on “ Occupa- 
tion and Health,” the encyclopaedia of hy- 
giene, pathology and social welfare which is 
in course of preparation by the International 
Labour Office, has just appeared covering the 
following subjects: pottery industry; feathers; 
file-cutting; fire-lighters (rosin); firemen; 
gardeners and market gardeners; glanders; 
hotels and restaurants; hydroxylamine; fac- 
tory surgeons; fatty substances; first aid; 
fishermen; gasses and fumes; gold; gold 
mines; homework. 


Visit to Canada of Deputy Director of International Labour Organization 


Mr. H. B. Butler, Deputy Director of the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, arrived 
in Canada, during October for the purpose of 
conferring with the Dominion and some of 
the Provincial Governments in reference to 
the work of the Organization and of renewing 
touch with some of the principal organiza- 
tions of employers and workers in Canada. 
This was Mr. Butler’s third visit to the Do- 
minion since the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in 1919. His 
Canadian tour is being followed by a visit to 


the United States. On his arrival at Ottawa on 
October 27, Mr. Butler was received by the 
Hon. Senator Robertson, Minister of Labour, 
and later met the Hon. Sir George H. Perley, 
Acting Prime Minister, the Hon. Dr. Manion, 
Minister of Railways and Canals; the Hon. 
W. A. Gordon, Minister of Immigration; and 
the Hon. T. G. Murphy, Minister of the In- 
terior. 

In the course of his tour of Canada, Mr. 
Butler delivered addresses to representative 
local organizations as follows:—at Ottawa, the 
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Rotary Club, the Central Executive of the 
League of Nations Society, and the Ottawa 
Branch of the League of Nations Society; at 
Montreal, the Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council, and the Canadian Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs; at Toronto, the Empire 
Club, the Women’s Canadian Club, the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
Trades and Labour Council; at Winnipeg, 
the Men’s Canadian Club, the Women’s 
Canadian Club, the Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil, and the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs; at Edmonton, the Trades: and 
Labour Council; at Saskatoon, the Trades 
and Labour Council; at Regina, the Trades 
and Labour Council and the Men’s Canadian 
Club. 

In his various addresses Mr. Butler laid 
stress on the economic inter-dependence of the 
nations of the world and the urgent necessity 
for such an organization as the International 
Labour Organization. He explained that the 
work of the League was divided between two 
branches, namely the League proper, dealing 
with political, economic and commercial prob- 
lems, and the labour organization dealing with 
industrial and social questions. Already, he 
said, the economic organization of the League 
had materially assisted in the re-establishment 
of Austria, Hungary, Greece, and Bulgaria. 


International Industrial 


Some account of the work of the Inter- 
national Industrial Relations Association was 
given in the Lasour Gazette, May, 1930, 
page 546. The Council of the Association 
met at Geneva in September to consider 
the. program for the next general confer- 
ence. It was decided that this conference 
should be held in Amsterdam in August, 1931, 
and that it should deal with the dependence 
of satisfactory human relations in industry 
upon the scientific adjustment of economic 
resources, production and consumption. The 
following statement issued by the Associa- 
tion indicates the reasons for choosing this 
subject :— 

“There is an ever growing realization of 
the fact that industrial relations are pro- 
foundly disturbed because neither labour nor 
capital can function in a world of under- 
consumption. Unemployment to-day is 
widespread through the world. Markets are 
restricted by lack of purchasing power. Pro- 
ductive capacity has been enhanced at an 
increasingly rapid rate, by mechanisation 
and the advance of technological invention. 
In a world of enlarged economic resources, 
groups of industry, whether conceived as 
employer-employee, labour-capital, producers- 
consumers, are prevented from functioning 


He stated that a conference would be held 
shortly to promote concerted economic action 
in Europe, the results of which will be of great- 
est importance for the rest of the world as 
well. 

With reference to industrial problems, which 
he within the province of the International 
Labour Organization, Mr. Butler pointed out 
that the Organization was endeavouring to 
promote social justice in the world and to 
establish international standards, so that one 
country might not gain undue advantage over 
another by such methods as the payment of 
low wages, the working of long hours of la- 
bour, employment of women and child la- 
bour, unsanitary conditions, etc. In this con- 
nection he referred to the 27 conventions, 
which had been framed by the International 
Labour Conferences which he explained were 
tantamount to treaties that had been adopted 
by the representatives of the nations com- 
prising the league. As a result there is 
being established an international code which 
has not merely maintained the standards of 
living that existed before the war, but has 
raised such standards in most of the countries. 
Mr. Butler pointed out that Canada stood fifth 
in the League’s official list of industrial powers, 
and also had a great oversea trade. 


Relations Association 


normally, that is, human relations in indus- 
try are not satisfactory. Therefore all groups 
concerned in economic life are compelled 
to ask: Can the methods of science be 
utilized to achieve balance between resources, 
production and consumption? Can science 
be substituted for casualism in the develop- 
ment of economic policy? How can sufficient 
information be placed at the disposal of those 
who must form economic policy in separate 
companies, in industries and in nations, so 
that they may know all the factors in the 
problem of adjusting resources, production 
and consumption? 

“The answer to the question must be sought 
by all groups in co-operation. If one group 
imposes its limited interests upon another, 
if output be restricted by labour, if prices be 
held artificially high by monopolistic busi- 
ness, if Governments limit the contributions 
of their national areas to the world’s economic 
life, balance is disturbed for all. 

“The International Industrial Relations 
Association proposes therefore that these vital 
questions be studied in a congress in which 
employers, labour and scientists collaborate 
in compiling facts and in discovering how 
best to advance understanding of the 
problem.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1930 


ie following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
Jarger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1, was 7,384, their em- 
ployees numbering 1,020,676 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of ‘their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


September, was 1,737, having an aggregate 
membership of 205,910 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1930, as Reported 
by Employers 


There was a further but smaller decline in 
employment at the beginning of October, ac- 
cording to statements received by the Weraihe 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 7,384 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 1,020,676 persons, as 
compared with 1,024,793 in the preceding 
month. This slight reduction was only what 
was to be expected on the basis of the ex- 
perience of the last ten years. Activity on 
October 1, 1929, had also slackened; in fact, 
the decrease had then involved a reer num- 
ber of workers, but employment last autumn 
was in greater volume than on the date un- 
der review. The index (based upon the aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood 
at 116-2 on October 1, 1930, compared with 
116-6 on September 1, 1930, and with 125-6, 
LES +S) 1 10"3"" “1065. ne i 95:0, 100-7 
95:8 and 91:3 on October Me 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 ad 1921, 
respectively, The idee on October 1, 1930, 
was for this time of year higher than in any 
other year on record except 1929 and 1928. 

The most pronounced curtailment since the 
preceding month was in construction, in which 
it Was seasonal in character, but the declines 
were very much less extensive than those re- 
ported on October 1 in recent years of the 
record; that this was so, was probably to 
some extent, a result of the unemployment 
relief program now underway. Manufacturing, 
particularly of lumber, animal food and iron 
and steel products, hovels and restaurants, 
steam railway operation and communications 
also released employees. On the other hand, 


logging, mining and trade were seasonally 
more active, while within the manufacturing 
group, seasonal improvement was also shown 
in the vegetable food and textile industries. 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
afforded heightened employment, but else- 
where there were contractions, of which the 
most marked was in the Maritime Provinces. 


Maritume Provinces—Further large losses 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where the 554 co-operating employers reduced 
their payrolls from 83,033 persons on Septem- 
ber 1, to 78,519 at the beginning of October. 
This curtailment involved many more work- 
ers than that recorded on the same date of 
last year, when the index was higher than 
on October 1, 1930. Construction and manu- 
factures reported the bulk of the decline, but . 
the tendency was also unfavourable in log- 
ging, mining, services and transportation. 

Quebec—There was another decrease in 
Quebec, which, though not large, nevertheless 
exceeded that noted on October 1, 1929, when 
employment was brisker. Statistics were com- 
piled from 1,695 firms with 287,732 workers, 
compared with 289,046 at the beginning of 
September. Manufacturing and construction 
registered most of the reduction, while trans- 
portation and services also afforded less em- 
ployment. On the other hand, logging was 
seasonally active, and there was also a slight 
gain in trade. 
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Ontario—Improvement was indicated in 
Ontario, according to 3,271 employers of 411,- 
267 persons, or 3,192 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. Additions to staffs had also 
been noted on October 1 of a year ago, but 
employment then was in greater volume. 
Manufacturing, as a whole (particularly of 
food and textile products), logging and trade 
showed considerable seasonal advances, but 
there were losses in construction, transporta- 
tion, communications and in iron and steel 
and lumber factories. 


activity. Data were tabulated from 755 em- 
ployers, whose payrolls declined from 89,903 
persons on September 1 to 88,210 at the be- 
ginning of October. Losses on a rather larger 
scale were registered on October 1, 1929, but 
the index then was several points higher. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa, but down- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Prairie Provinces—In contrast with the de- 
clines recorded on the same date in 1929 and 
1928, there was a small increase in employ- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces at the begin- 
ning of October. This took place chiefly in 
mining and transportation, while manufac- 
turing, construction, trade and services showed 
curtailment. The index was, however, a few 
points lower than on October 1 of last year. 
Returns for the date under review were re- 
ceived from 1,109 firms with an aggregate 
working force of 154,948 employees, compared 
with 154,736 on September 1. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed further curtailment, mainly 
in manufacturing, construction and _ services, 
while logging and trade reported heightened 





























































































































ward in Quebec, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and Van- 


_ couver. 


Montreal—There was an increase in em- 
ployment in Montreal, where the 926 co- 
operating firms employed 142,392 persons, or 
1,448 more than on September 1. Manufac- 
turing, shipping, construction and trade re- 
ported the bulk of the gain; in manufactur- 
ing, textile and tobacco factories, in particular, 
showed higher employment. Improvement 
had also been noted on the corresponding date 
of last year, when employment was in greater 
volume. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
small decrease at the beginning of October, 33 
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workers having been laid off since September 
1 by the 125 employers whose returns were 
compiled, and who had 14,131 on their pay- 
lists on the date under review. There were 
losses in services, but manufacturing showed 
improvement. The index was higher than 
at the beginning of October, 1929, when greater 
curtailment was indicated. 


Toronto—Expansion was indicated in To- 
ronto, according to 1,000 firms employing 


123,805 persons, compared with 122,247 in their 
last report. Manufacturing (particularly of 
textile, iron and steel and lumber products) 
was much busier, aS was trade. Similar addi- 
tions to staffs had been reported on October 
1 of a year ago, but conditions then were gen- 
erally better. 


Ottawa—Building and manufacturing were 
more active, while road work showed a de- 
crease. The forces of the 148 employers fur- 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight”’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 


ofall employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF a ais iphone pion AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YHAR 1926=1 
































Maritime : Prairie British 
—— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
1921 
G71 Tilt BEM aR MN RM MAY che Nd Ruel. Gale yk. as ere 91-3 104-5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
1922 
Debt decis sales SoG tN A ANA th a UR el 95-8 103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
1923 
OGG Bisa nclec de topos bRbANe A ae GU 4 ee ee 100-7 108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
1924 
O71 TR bana mtn AN Mud Mes heed bee NR cpye, ee 0’ Ra G5-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
1925 
ete: by Lip sreeraynesnentitesd dhe Wee 0. eae aan ena Ne 99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
1926 
6 5c) An EA Rv WINTER RAPS SHUR GoD WIC by NON WO Ne OMe 106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
1927 
LCS UTE MG ee URL MAMIE RU MCR AIST SD US AG FIVE) sh 95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
1S) oa Ogee IAD PN Ome MeO aA Ay 96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90:8 
Mar ON Re Ione cet ana a eee 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
PN ost ABN Brandis ue MMe cel EN LURE GAIN) Mouse Me 97-4 97-4 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
Eats Dee MN ADE AGN UU andl uM ctr lat \be Ail is sey a 101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
PE Fas tan) Gama Mme DeMee cike Hepat UNO. ful The rake lias 0d mW 107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
BTL Gal Ne Ae SOR nC TROT GN) get mire ERS Co Se 109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
easter USDA rt A BULA CL cee ee 110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
SI e Te nN Co MMEMRY WURELETAADRTUNTPA NLL, WEIN Gee tit im 00 tae. gon 111-0 112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
OGG Deb 2k. pa Lael ITS an ae 110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
INV. SAL eeu NILE: SEA eran ec eR 108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
Dec. rules si wha herent DEE OSC) bo) RS i 108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
192 
RIZEON Th IGM RMAC MADAM Spulae nlc caine ith LI or oid 100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
Be Dyer ences deal be ai cq ene tee aaa LY 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
Meer sb Disie rihoy tii Sb ihe vara Rade ns RA aa A 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
20) Osos Bd NI angie RMR IC MAH RH Ie MARIAN ly) ey cal 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
CIN 10 UA MOM Cae) SAI MLO Loe URN isle oh GRMN 106-8 101-3 103-0 110:1 108-5 105-4 
Far SoA elds, elas ene NY LAS tac LT IC a 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
AOU eG ALARCON MN DML te i iN a gal 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
SON IN coco cl SMe deal ane ne LM a 119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
Sept Len UN neice ihn] ial WAT AROS Hee Ce 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
OCGA ROO LL Meee 0 6G A a ee 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
OV ec AOC SW Ns) 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
Dec. NR ET ner 1) am 2 ied Ee ce Ra 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
92 
FF: OD Ween aR AS AOL oe Aero 18000 eS Ik 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
Lk) AR Cae WD ie Ny LOA re LL tan AS ly 110°5 104-6 105-9 117:0 113-1 96-4 
VE Ear VD MUR er Si SP ia AU et cen 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
RPTL ML eer Aa A AiG LU an RC ana 110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
CCTM STII UNSBIL BaeeAIPePNEALE RAMMED eA Ala UN 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
PUMON MLN VOR TOME sa Raa ee oe 122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
PALS GR CRY el te al, | Fae a 124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
Ra Pea ie AN LSTA nL UMM MN CTR HE). uth Dba 127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
Sep tee Ma et TeaM) TI NS Boe MI a Deh 126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
eb wid reai ll. ob Mer sD is adh JMR ae aa MO 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
NOV Mee uielel aa Ake telat ie aL, MUG eR Oe 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
Dec. eect ioe, ae SRP WRU le SUN 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
BET Wie ti) BAS A SA IG oO MC ail Ah ES 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
PDE AOU. OE nA RN a a 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
LUE ey Ena E a SUE MORIN A OO AEA IE 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
PAD EARS e NNR A AROU RL PM nea a Me RnR earn Ee 107-8 - 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
TVR pL ae HOG Cal caved ae ee gC AR 111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
APS) DANSE en eR REND ME Te RY NIDDM TER 116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
DALI Car ee el Pi Rae Ne eh ce DY ROE RD 118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
SOD oan al Wis area teey Sec OUR. Cie Oe ARUN OAL AD 118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
eh) NR les Dr Val Rn Sc ap get VTP MN hs NAR 8 Tk 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
Oct le Ui LOE REA roe ope M ta ae EEN VM) 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
Relative weight of employment by districts as 
25 Ts Pas A Se (LE aa) a ane a A 100-0 7:7 28-2 40-3 15-2 8-6 
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nishing data aggregated 13,660 workers, or 
163 more than on Sept. 1. The index of em- 
ployment was practically the same as on the 
same date in 1929, when similar gains had 
been noted. 


Hamilton—Curtailment was registered by 
construction firms and in manufacturing, in 
which iron and steel and building material 
plants showed the most pronounced loss. 
Statements were tabulated from 216 firms with 
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30,999 employees, compared with 31,638 in the 
preceding month. The index number at the 
beginning of October of last year was many 
points higher, although the trend of employ- 
ment then was also downward. 


Windsor and Adjacent Border Cities —There 
was a falling-off in the number employed in 
the Border Cities, mainly in automobile fac- 
tories. One hundred and thirty-five establish- 
ments recorded 14,018 employees, as against 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 



































1926=100) 
ae Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1922 
Oct, Vee aha ODay | iam aa eae LOM Aa en antes meee eiersls «5 «| tjoraiace ere, sean 101-1 87-2 
1923 
Oct. ieee earn kes LOO SOs eo tiremect tae 99-6 112-4 SUI Be eat ses vet 91-5 87-9 
Oct. ice See eee: 94-9 99-9 95-5 107-3 StcG ORR ease ae 88-1 90-0 
Oct niga ae ee Ji i 100-7 101-4 9G -2 108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
6 
Octal dai waco sks 105-7 196-3 102-9 106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
1927 
SA ab s 250s Le Mle. ge 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57:5 101-6 92-9 
Heb gly wiegiican da 32 ec 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
I Grey ARO Ae AE aoe 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
AD PIN TE erties orcs e 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
DYE seo Boden. Gee 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
Tune ee hss eve sherians 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
SULA ee ea aed or 106-3 114-0 107°7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
A Ue Ue lhe i ht eter 106-2 116-7 107°8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
DOD Gamdel ts eh cra aatates sce 107-8 119-9 109:3 nLite 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
OCHRLE kes aeiaelstot ite 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 1035 83-0 108-7 103-0 
Nowa Gish we pteite sie 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
Dec. A A SOI 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107:3 84-2 111:5 98-7 
JOURS seu o aete ees 98-6 109:3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
Ble le idee chsh tal eaves oa 100:3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
IY Bey oe 1 Ns re es Sepa 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
OCIS UTR, Bebe Ae evs caic 101-8 107:9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
IEA? SEIN Atenas omic 105-9 112-8 110-2 120°8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
Alria(en) SU Set ane aioe ator 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147°3 110-7 107-4 
Sa TES Se ect aeoc 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
UN eM LE trials s, eit vebofele: «<= 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Sepisel Oucarechutlies oe 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
OCG Rak vtech es 3 114°3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115°8 110-6 
INGER a )hrs delet siebis:s)- 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
DCO ih srcrs toile és = 113-0 122-1 120°5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
1929 
Dep ee 02h. 2. fs state 2:8 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
Blo jpemmluents be sate olor iciec0 106-9 114°3 115-9 110-3 120°3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
IE oS RS Sere Se aga 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
Jf 0750 A ada coos 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
Mayadas oes ofiseak «<3 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
DUNC MELex at cs 599 3/25 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168°3 111-5 110-9 
Ulises Sse Sere Sere aoe 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
VAI NB a sci's/afein(e foi cee 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
SOpt alsa ts osfoaieabons 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115°5 114-7 
OCtRM 1465 eo hiie s+ = 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
IN Oval arated ayais. a blabsrsiens 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Dec ee, ebae os 117-1 127-1 122-9 121:8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
930 
SANGIN cat, RGR sss 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
Beamline ost asia ss 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Migs 2c 8-, ote oii o: ose 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136°7 104-6 108-3 
UN oy alt a se tise aocinc 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
VES tie dete oe seks lee &.0 4,5 110-8 115:3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
PUNO Malay. 0 ste aero s 116-6 122:3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
SUE VAR Ea 2 0 oat ole alata > 82 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
ANIC ARMs 2s ob vies «sis 114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 
Bepbaiiee ved ci olen’ << 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
OLAS Se aes are 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 
as at Oct. 1, 1930.... 14-0 1:4 12-1 1-3 3-0 1-4 3-2 3-0 
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14,941 on September 1. Contractions had also 
been reported on October 1, 1929, but employ- 
ment was then in greater volume. 


Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg showed 
a recession on October 1, when the forces of 
the 353 co-operating firms aggregated 32,853 
workers or 484 less than in the preceding 
month. There were decreases in manufactur- 
ing and construction, while other groups 


showed little general change. Declines had 
also been indicated at the beginning of 
October of a year ago, when the index was 
several points higher than on the date under 
review. 


Vancouver—There was a loss in employ- 
ment in Vancouver, according to 296 em- 
ployers with 30,354 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 30,660 on September 1. Manu-. 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the tota 
number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste ITI-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 


All in- 
dustries 


Manu- 
facturing 


OC ET A] i.e 2 Bate, dese 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Oct1s 19300 aww ee 100-0 51-0 1-8 


Logging | Mining 





Trans- Con- 
portation | struction 


Commun- 


ication Trade 


Services 





110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
5-2 3-0 12-5 15-5 2-3 8-7 
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facturing, especially lumber and canning fac- 
tories, reported decreases, while construction 
and trade showed improvement. A larger re- 
duction had been recorded on October 1, 1929, 
when the index stood at 111.7, as compared 
with 112.1 at the beginning of October of this 
year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


II. 


Manufacturing 


There was a further decrease in manufactur- 
ing plants, 4,416 of which reported 520,166 
operatives, compared with 522,047 in the pre- 
ceding month. Vegetable food factories showed 
important seasonal improvement, and there 
were large gains in the textile division. Smaller 
additions to staffs were indicated in the fur, 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 














Industries 1Relative| Cct. 1 
weight 1930° 
Manujacturinga rie. ae sae adeeee 51:0 107-8 
Animal products—edible 1-9 111-7 
Hua Ane PrOGUCtS=..aweemieeae «hee ee 0-2 107-5 
Leather and products............... 1-5 86-7 
Lumber and products............... 4-7 92-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-7 83-4 
WUENTEULE see eee nite eer tes 0-9 110-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 106-2 
Musical instruments................: 0-2 73°3 
Plant products—edible.............. 4-0 143-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 108-6 
Rulp:andspaperk. .. svacwae sce chee 3-1 104-4 
Paper PrOUUClS ten eee et 0:8 109-8 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 113-9 
Rubber products. | sees. eect 1-3 107-9 
Textile productse:so4. cette nee ee 7-8 99-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-6 92-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-6 100-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-7 106-9 
Other textile products............. 0-9 89-4 
Plant Products.(N.6s8. wemyaieee oct © « 1-6 128-0 
WODACCON! 0. fu eer 0-9 114-9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 148-8 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 131-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-7 116-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-3 127-1 
TLECELIC CUITEM tpau Meroe tees ots = 1-6 133-6 
Electrical apparatus...............-- 1-6 158-7 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-4 98-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 102-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 115-5 
Agricultural implements........... 0:3 40-8 
and Vehicles), 2. deeds asa cs 5-6 95-3 
Automobiles and parts........... 1-2 89-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 106-3 
Heating appliances................ 0-5 122-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-9 144-3 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCES* aq sere haute eee ae eae a. 0-5 99-8 
- Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 98-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 132-5 
Mineral products accuses os 1-3 138-2 
Miscellancous!*... Joeoe esac ee. «e's 0-4 115-1 
SOO GING s sitet « sets ashi ees eke 1-8 70-8 
WI EOTG Te OP A ee eos 5-2 118-9 
CMoal eR ieee fas i eS SAY, 2-8 107-1 
Metallic ores 1-6 143-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-8 120:3 
Communications) a vata eee. eee 3-0 119-5 
pEelorra pls. .sieiewaaeweree cee «ies 0-6 129-7 
EINGLEDITONES' > orcrss.s ute tease RG tle Sete Us ss 2-4 117-0 
Transportation a. «Pees dese Je 12-5 110-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 128-8 
SEA TAI WAYSs- soem scone cic.s cols 8-0 104-4 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-9 114-2 
Construction and Maintenance........... 15-5 163-0 
BuTlGing eases Seem een ane. cs es 6-0 156-9 
PASI WA Ya, oa nthe ace ee ess cee 5-0 277-7 
UDILWEN Eo. coe tes one eee s cee 4-5 115-9 
SeELbIC6S. ance cies . CA Eee ene 2:3 136-7 
Hotels and restaurants............-- 1:3 141-5 
Professional sss 4 be. oe ees she « 0-2 124-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0:8 132-6 
PALE... WRN eetoe vc oe Ss se 8-7 127-9 
BVobail Fis. By. ciaueeerch ss pee. » aae 6-2 130-8 
Wholesales #.oia.cars orca Piero ares a « 2-5 121-4 
Alivind ustvies . 3kitan ere ae eee aes 100-0 116-2 


Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
108-2 120-2 115-7 106-4 104-6 98-8 
120-9 117-1 119-6 114-0 106-4 103-5 

98-7 103-1 99-5 104-8 108-6 106-6 
86-6 97-7 96-4 104-1 103-7 95-9 
98-9 116-6 117-6 109-4 116-6 112-9 
95-7 114-7 116°3 110-6 124-5 121-5 
100-8 125-4 120-0 109-5 101-7 94-8 
106-9 115-8 118-7 103-6 102-2 98-0 
66-3 101-8 112-6 104-4 110-0 94-3 
134-3 134°8 121-5 120-9 115-9 115-6 
109-2 114-2 109-0 108-5 103-0 94-8 
105-7 111-9 112-6 111-9 105-8 92-2 
108-3 116-8 120-8 108-1 103-5 99-6 
114-3 116°3 110-8 104-6 99-3 97-3 
110-5 137-2 135-2 112-6 99-7 105-4 
96-9 106-9 105-2 104-9 101-7 96-4 
92-9 102-2 109-4 111-2 99-5 96-2 
103-2 115-4 105-2 97-8 102-2 91-8 
101-0 107-6 106-5 101-7 104-2 100-4 
87-7 105-1 110:5 108-4 101-5 95-0 
125-2 128-2 121-5 109-6 101-8 105-5 
108-9 ETDS... Pocecdee uaa s [rorepeusey ora Binge aceite) et heriert ll ateyatebe st eaeter 
150-9 1 Ver eal Pe Ar arenes MN rhe oe 5 SOR 185 & 
123-8 177-3 150-2 115-0 95-0 81-6 
116:3 120-6 110-0 104-9 100-8 95-5 
133-4 136-7 123-3 106-2 109-0 91-9 
134-0 188-9 127-9 113-2 104-0 106-6 
157-9 158-2 127-4 110-2 106-1 94-8 
99-3 120-9 116-4 99-5 100-2 92-3 
102-0 132-6 125-0 103-1 103-1 100-7 
113-4 132-5 127-6 113-2 101-5 96-7 
47-9 103-0 98-4 94-6 91-2 72:7 
97-9 112-8 115-0 94-8 99-2 93-8 
99-9 126-8 158-6 92-7 105-4 97-5 
101-4 146-2 101-9 89-7 92-9 91-6 
111-1 138-0 123-1 103-8 105-5 93-8 
149-6 175:3 144-6 116-0 104-1 80-7 
96-0 123-0 119-5 91-1 101-1 89-0 
98-7 113-7 114-5 104-1 104-2 92-5 
130-7 132-9 122-3 110-2 105-4 89-0 
140-2 149-1 135-4 104-7 103-0 104-5 
110-4 116-6 109-6 98-2 101-4 95-4 
54:3 ibioal 98-5 96-8 82-9 89-4 
116-6 126-6 Lek 111-5 105-0 100-6 
101-6 110-0 103-1 105-9 104-0 96°6 
141-0 149-7 134-2 120-5 105-5 99-3 
134-0 151-6 141-8 119-6 109-6 107-6 
120-9 128-1 115-1: 107-2 103-4 98-1 
130-4 135-7 126-4 1il-1 108-5 98-4 
118-6 126-0 112-1 106-2 102-1 98-0 
110-2 114-3 111-8 106-5 107-4 102-8 
128-7 132-9 118-3 107-9 102-3 105-3 
105-1 109-6 111-5 104°8 107-0 101-1 
112-2 113-8 104-5 114-0 117-9 108-0 
169-2 162-4 147-3 139-8 126-9 104-1 
155-4 169-7 138-2 133-7 122-4 93-0 
299-9 240-7 212-7 215-4 169-5 143-3 
122-3 119-7 130-5 115-7 115-6 101-1 
143-4 141-0 127-7 115-3 105-8 100-6 
154-1 149-4 125-8 114-9 107-4 105-8 
124-9 118-4 119-5 113-1 103-3 97-9 
131-6 133-9 133-2 116-0 104-1 93-4 
127°3 128-2 120-1 109-4 101-0 95-9 
129-9 130-6 122-4 109-5 99-7 93-7 
121-3 122-9 115-1 109-4 103-6 100-3 
116-6 125-6 118-8 110-3 106-5 99-5 


rs 


1The ‘Relative weight’? column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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musical instrument, tobacco, non-ferrous metal 
and miscellaneous group of manufactures. On 
the other hand lumber, animal food, iron and 
steel building’ material, non-metallic mineral 
products, rubber and pulp and paper factories 
registered curtailment, in some cases of a 
seasonal nature. A general increase in em- 
ployment has been noted on October 1, 1929, 
when the index was many points higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were con- 
tinued losses in fish-preserving establishments 
and in dairies. Statistics were received 
from 186 manufacturers, employing 18,944 per- 
sons, as compared with 20,504 in the preceding 
month. This contraction, which was most 
pronounced in British Columbia, was on a 
larger scale than that registered on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when the index was 
higher. 


Leather and Products—Tanning and miscel- 
laneous leather product factories reported 
slight additions to staffs, but footwear plants 
were slacker. The 187 employers making re- 
turns reported 15,547 workers, or practically 
the same number as on September 1. An 
increase had been noted at the beginning of 
October a year ago, when the index number 
was many points higher than on the date 
under review. 


Lumber and Products—Further important 
reductions in personnel were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was at a 
decidedly lower level than on October 1, 1929. 
The decreases took place almost entirely in 
rough and dressed lumber mills, while fur- 
niture and container factories were somewhat 
busier. A combined working force of 47,484 
persons was reported by the 739 co-operating 
manufacturers, as compared with 50,775 at 
the beginning of September. Although the 
largest contractions were in British Columbia, 
the tendency was downward in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to staffs on 
a larger scale than on October 1 a year ago, 
were registered in musical instrument plants, 
in which, however, employment was not s 
brisk as during last autumn. Thirty-seven 
establishments reported 2,123 employees, as 
compared with 1,871 in the preceding month. 
The bulk of the gain was in Ontario. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and veget- 
able canning, chocolate, cocoa and confection- 
ery, sugar and syrup factories and flour mills 
afforded heightened employment. The staffs 
of the 397 reporting firms aggregated 40 888 
persons, or 2,798 more than in their last report. 
Employment was better in all provinces except 
British Columbia, Ontario showing the most 


pronounced expansion. The general gain in- 
volved a rather smaller number of workers 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
in 1929, when the index was decidedly lower 
than on October 1, 1930. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a de- 
crease in the staffs reported by 540 employers 
in this group, who had 65,087 workers on pay- 
roll, as compared with 65,286 at the beginning 
of September; this took place chiefly in pulp 
and paper mills. The tendency was favour- 
able in Ontario and the Western Provinces, 
but there were losses in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec. Improvement’ had been 
indicated at the beginning of October a year 
ago, when the index number was higher. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a decrease on October 1, 1930, 
repeating the movement recorded on the same 
date in 1929 and 1928, when the level of em- 
ployment in both cases was decidedly higher. 
Data were compiled from 39 firms with 13,766 
employees, aS against 14,094 in their last re- | 
port. The curtailment took place almost en- 
tirely in Quebec and Ontario. 


Textile Products—Garment and_ personal 
furnishing, woollen, hosiery and knitting, and 
some other branches of the textile industry 
reported increased activity, while cotton mills 
released employees; 683 manufacturers en- 
larged their payrolls from 77,387 workers at 
the beginning of September, to 79,376 on the 
date under review. Ontario recorded the bulk 
of this expansion, but improvement was also 
shown in Quebee and the Western Provinces. 
Smaller gains had been noted at the beginning 
of October last year, but the situation then 
was more favourable. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was an increase in employment in these in- 
dustries on the date under review, according 
to the 145 establishments furnishing statistics, 
which employed 16,303 workers, or 281 more 
than on September 1. Employment continued 
in practically the same volume as in the 
autumn of 1929, while it was more active 
than in other years for which data are avail- 
able. Firms in Quebec registered the gains, 
the tendency in other provinces being down- 
ward. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.—Seasonal 
contractions were indicated in building ma- 
terial plants, in which activity was less than 
on October 1, 1929. The forces of the 163 
co-operating employers declined by 767 per- 
sons to 13,147 at the beginning of October. 
The largest reductions took place in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
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Electric Current—There was a decrease in 
electric current plants at the beginning of 
October, when 91 establishments reported 
16,151 workers, compared with 16,233 on 
September 1. Improvement was indicated on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index number was several points higher. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
62 of which had 16,729 employees, or 72 more 
than in their last report. This gain was 
smaller than that noted on October 1, 1929, 
when the index number was practically the 
same. 


Iron and Steel Products—The heating ap- 
pliance, ship building, machinery and foundry 
divisions of the iron and steel group registered 
increases in employment, while there was re- 
ductions in the vehicle, agricultural imple- 
ment, structural iron and steel and other 
branches. Statements were received from 691 
manufacturers, whose payrolls aggregated 
126,429 persons, as compared with 127,786 in 
the preceding month. Employment declined 
in all provinces except British Columbia, but 
the largest losses were in Ontario. Rather 
more extensive curtailment had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of October last year, 
when employment was in considerably greater 
volume. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The smelt- 
ing and refining, aluminum, lead, tin, zinc, 
copper and precious metal divisions of this 
group reported small increases. A combined 
working force of 20,298 persons was reported 
by the 114 co-operating employers, who had 
20,014 employees at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The index was practically the same as 
in the autumn of 1929. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 215 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
4293 workers to 18,872 on the date under 
review. This advance was on a smaller scale 
than in the early autumn of 1929, when the 
index was much higher; in fact, employment 
on October 1, 1930, was in smaller volume 
than in the autumn of any other year since 
1921. Camps in Quebec and Ontario absorbed 
most of the extra men. 


Mining 
Coal Mining—There was a large increase in 
coal mines, in which employment was not so 


brisk as on October 1, 1929, despite the fact 
that the improvement then reported was 'ess 
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pronounced. Returns were received from 83 
operators employing 28,415 persons, as com- 
Gains 
were noted in the Prairie coal fields. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
on October 1 showed an increase; 67 em- 
ployers reported 16,760 workers, or 269 more 
than at the beginning of September. Quebec 
and Ontario registered the bulk of the im- 
provement. Similar advances had been noted 
on the corresponding date last year, when the 
index number was a few points higher. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Reduced activity was reported in this group, 
in which statistics were received from 78 
firms employing 8,181 persons, or 668 less than 
on September 1. ‘There were declines in all 
provinces, except British Columbia, which 
showed a slightly upward tendency. The in- 
dex was decidedly lower than on October 1, 
1929, when smaller losses were indicated. 


Communications 


There was a falling-off in employment in 
communications, 1m which the companies and 
branches furnishing data reported 31,087 em- 
ployees, as compared with 31,445 on Septem- 
ber 1. The index was lower than in the 
autumn of 1929, © 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage— 
A minor increase was indicated in local trans- 
portation, 28 persons being added to the 
forces of the 152 co-operating firms, who re- 
ported 26,127 on their payrolls. Employment 
in this industry was not quite so brisk as on 
October 1 last year. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 106 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose payrolls declined from 
82,594 on September 1 to 82,067 at the be- 
ginning of October. A much more extensive 
loss had been indicated on the same date 
last year, when the index was higher. There 
were reductions on the date under review in 
all except the Western Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Improvement 
was registered in the water transportation 
group, in which 82 companies employed 18,994 
workers. This was a gain of 330 compared 
with their payrolls in the preceding month; 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec showed 
increases, while there were losses in the Pacific 
ports. Large reductions had been noted on 
October 1 last year, when the index was lower 
than on the date under review. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building —F or the eighth consecutive month, 
there was an advance in employment in build- 
ing, 152 persons being added to the forces 
of the 751 co-operating contractors. They 
had 61,270 employees, but this number was 
smaller than that reported at the beginning of 
October a year ago, when important curtail- 
ment had been indicated. In the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario there was further im- 
provement, while the trend was unfavourable 
in Quebec and the Western Provinces. 


Highways—Work on highways and streets 
declined, as is customary at this time of year, 
but the decreases involved a smaller number 
of workers than in the early autumn of 1929, 
when the index was much lower. Statements 
were tabulated from 281 employers, whose 
staffs, standing at 50,747, were smaller by 
3,925 persons than on September 1. ‘There 
were contractions in all except the Prairie 
Provinces, those in the Maritime being most 
pronounced. 


Railways—Reductions in employment were 
reported on railway construction, especially 
in the Prairie Provinces. The forces of the 
56 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns dechined from 48,120 at 
the beginning of September to 45,558 on the 
date under review. This shrinkage was not 


so extensive as that registered on October 1, 
1929, when the level of employment was rather 
higher. 

Services 


The closing of summer hotels largely ac- 
counted for a decrease of 1,141 persons in the 
staffs of the 248 firms in this group whose 
returns were received, and who employed 
23,742 on October 1. The declines indicated 
on the same date last year involved a smaller 
number of workers, and employment then was 
more active. 


Trade 


Trade, especially retail stores, showed a pro- 
nounced increase in personnel; 782 establish- 
ments reported 88,740 employees, compared 
with 88,337 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex stood at 127-9 compared with 128-2 on 
October 1, 1929, and with 120-1 at the begin- 
ning of October in 1928, the previous high 
level. 

Tables ; 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area, or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1936 


Unemployment as used in tthe following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades or 
who are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions mak- 
ing returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment 1s 
based, it should be understood that such fig- 
ures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The situation for local trade union mem- 
bers remained almost unchanged during Sep- 
tember from the two preceding months, the 
percentages of unemployment reported during 
July, August and September this year stand- 
ing at 9-2, 9-3 and 9:4 respectively. The Sep- 
tember percentage was based on the returns 
received from a total of 1,737 labour organi- 
zations covering a membership of 205,910 per- 
sons. Conditions, however, continued to show 
marked depression from last year when at the 


close of September 3-7 per cent of the or- 
ganized workers reported were idle. The 
Prairie Provinces indicated a somewhat up- 
ward employment trend during September 
from the previous month, the gain of about 
3 per cent in Alberta being the most note- 
worthy and due to greater activity in the coal 
mines of that province. On the other hand, 
employment for New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia unions was some- 
what retarded, and in Nova Scotia the same 
percentage of idleness was manifest in the two: 
months surveyed. All provinces suffered em- 
ployment curtailment from September last 
year, the heaviest lossses occurring among 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia unions. 

A separate tabulation is compiled monthly 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of tthese, Regina unions reported 
noteworthy employment expansion during 
September from the previous month, and 
Edmonton, Toronto and Winnipeg gains of 1 
per cent or less. On the other hand, Halifax, 
Saint John, Montreal and Vancouver unions 
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~showed slight curtailment of activity from 
August. In making a comparison with the 
returns for September last year Halifax 
showed the greatest increase in slackness dur- 
ing the month reviewed though in Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver and Regina also, the re- 
cessions indicated were substantial. In the re- 
maining cities slightly adverse conditions pre- 
vailed. 

The accompanying chart indicates the trend 
of unemployment by months from January, 
1924, to date. Little change was shown in the 
level of the curve during September from the 
previous month, the tendency, however, being 
very slightly upward. The point attained by 
the curve at the close of the month was much 
above that shown in September a year ago 
indicating a less favourable situation for or- 
ganized workers during the month under re- 
view. 

The manufacturing industries with 501 
uniong including 60,254 persons registered 8°7 
per cent of idleness at the end of September 
compared with 8-0 per cent in August and 
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most important declines were those reported 
by iron and steel workers, general labourers 
and pulp and paper makers. 

Improvement in the coal mining situation 
was indicated at the close of September from 
the previous month the 43 unions from which 
returns were tabulated with 16,191 members 
showing 3:0 per cent of idleness contrasted 
with 6:6 per cent in August. Little change, 
however, was registered from September of 
last year when 2-8 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. Alberta unions 
recorded the bulk of the increase in employ- 
ment reported over August though conditions 
in the Nova Scotia mines also were slightly 
better. In British Columbia no members were 
reported idle in either of the months com- 
pared. A somewhat higher employment level 
was indicated by Alberta miners than in Sep- 
tember a year ago while in Nova Scotia mod- 
erate reductions in activity were noted. Brit- 
ish Columbia reported a fully engaged situa- 
tion in both months compared. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 














1924, 1923. 1926 








with 3-5 per cent in September last year. Pulp 
and papermakers, iron and steel workers and 
general labourers registered a moderate drop 
in the volume of work afforded when com- 
pared with August and among hat and cap 
makers, garment and textile workers, cigar 
makers, and metal polishers, employment 
eased off to some exent. On the other hand, 
bakers and confectioners, printing tradesmen, 
leather, wood, jewellery and glass workers 
registered somewhat heightened activity. All 
groups participated in the downward employ- 
ment movement manifest in comparison with 
September of last year, a number of trades 
sharing extensively in this depression. The 
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Contrary to the steady though moderate 
declines in activity which have been reported 
in the building trades from month to month 
since the close of May, the employment tend- 
ency in September was slightly upward from 
that indicated in August. This was manifest 
by the returns tabulated for September from 
a total of 220 unions with 29,068 members 
of whom 8,114 were idle on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 27-9 contrasted 
with 28-8 per cent in August. Bridge and 
structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, granite 
and stone cutters and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers all shared to some extent this 
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slight expansion. Among painters, decorators 
and paperhangers the situation remained un- 
changed, while electrical workers, plumbers 
and steam fitters and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers registered some employment reduc- 
tion. The building trades showed a marked 
increase in slackness during September from 
the same month of last year when 8-6 per 
cent of the members reported were idle, gran- 
ite and stone cutters alone reporting improve- 
ment during the month reviewed which was 
but fractional. In the majority of the re- 
maining trades the contractions reported were 
substantial the heaviest losses in employment 
occurring among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers and carpenters and joiners. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Employment in the transportation indus- 
tries during September showed a nominal 
reduction only from the previous month, the 
percentage of idleness standing at 5.4 con- 
trasted with 5.0 per cent in August. The 
percentage for September was based on the 
returns received from 738 unions with a com- 
bined membership of 72,102 persons. That 
the volume of unemployment for transporta- 
tion workers was in advance of that indicated 
in August 1s due entirely to the declines re- 
corded by steam railway employees, whose 
returns constitute abcut 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting. Naviga- 
tion workers, street and electric railway em- 
ployees and teamsters and chauffeurs, on the 
other hand, all recorded some employment 
expansion. A lower level of activity wag 
maintained by navigation workers and steam 
and street and electric railway employees 
during September than in the corresponding 
month of last year when the unemployment 
percentage in the transportation industries, as 
a whole, stood at 2.8. Teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, however, were provided with adequate 
work during the month reviewed compared 
with a small unemployment percentage in 
September, 1929. 

From longshore workers whose retums are 
tabulated separately each month, 13 reports 
were received at the end of September, em- 
bracing a membership of 6,099 persons. Of 
these, 682 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 11.2 contrasted with 
unemployment percentages of 21.8 in August 
and with 12.4 in September last year. 

Retail clerks at the close of September re- 
ported a fully engaged situation as in August 
contrasted with 2:5 per cent of inactivity in 
September last year. For the month reviewed 
returns were tabulated from a total of 7 
unions with 1,305 members. 

The 61 unions of civic employees from 
which reports were received in September 
with 7,079 members indicated 0:7 per cent of 
their members idle contrasted with 0-5 per 
cent in August and with 0-9 per cent in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 

The situation in the miscellaneous group of 
trades during September showed little varia- 
tion from the previous month, according to 
the returns tabulated from 115 unions with a 
membership total of 6,494 persons. Of these, 
781 were idle on the last day of the month, 
a percentage of 12-0 contrasted with 12°4 per 
cent in August. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees reported noteworthy improvement 
from August and stationary engineers and 
firemen nominal gains only. Among theatre 
and stage employees, barbers and unclassified 
workers, on the other hand, slight reductions 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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in the employment volume were shown. Com- 
pared with the returns for September, 1929, 
when 4:3 per cent of idleness was recorded 
in the miscellaneous group of trades, theatre 
and stage employees, stationary engineers and 
firemen and unclassified workers all reported 
marked unemployment increases during the 
month rewewed and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and barbers, declines in activity on a 
more moderate scate. 

Fishermen reported an unemployment per- 
centage of 1-5 at the close of September con- 
trasted with a percentage of 1:2 in both the 
previous month and September a year ago. 
Returns for the month under review were 
tabulated from 4 unions of these workers, 
comprising a membership of 1,363 persons. 


From lumber workers and loggers 4 reports 
were received in September covering a mem- 
bership of 1,381 persons, 237 of whom, or a 
percentage of 17-2 were idle at the end of the 
month contrasted with 18:8 per cent in 
August and with 4:7 per cent in September 
last year. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1927 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1928, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada, 
as shown by the average number of place- 
ments effected, daily, during September, 1930, 
showed declines when comparisons were made 
with the records of August, 1930, and with 
those of September a year ago. In the former 
instance the decrease registered was less than 
1 per cent, while in the latter ease it was 
nearly 26 per cent. ‘The reduction from 
August was attributable to the decrease in 
farm placements, though construction and 
maintenance, transportation and mining also 
showed declines. Gains were made in manu- 
facturing, logging, services and trade but these 
were insufficient to offset the losses shown in 
the other industrial divisions. In comparison 
with September of last year, all groups 
recorded fewer placements, the most pro- 
nounced contractions occurring in logging, 
farming, manufacturing and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications declined steadily 
throughout the month, and at the end of the 
period under review the levels shown were 
much below those attained at the close of 
September a year ago, there being a decline 
of 26 points in vacancies and 19 points in 
placements. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 67-2 during the first 
half and 58-5 during the second half of Sep- 
tember, 1930, in contrast with the ratios of 
84-1 and 84-9 during the corresponding periods 


of 1929. The ratios of placements to each 
100 applications during the periods under re- 
View were 62-1 and 55-5, as compared with 
80-7 and 74:4 during the corresponding 
months of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1930, was 1,427, as compared with 1,407 during 
the preceding month and with 1,955 in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,270, in comparison with 2,037 in August, 
1930, and with 2314 during September last 
year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
September, 1930, was 1,335, of which 844 were 
in regular employment and 491 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,339 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 1,794 daily, consisting of 
1,258 placements in regular and 536 in casual 
employment, 

During the month of September, 1930, the 
offices of the Service referred 34,718 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 33,368 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 21,100, of which 16,396 
were for men and 4,704 for women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 12,268. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 25,166 for men and 10,502 for 
women, a total of 35,668, while applications 
for work numbered 56,746, of which 42,129 
were from men and 14,617 from women. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
W920 Fob RA esos 5 ik ee 366,547 79,265 445,812 
102 ee ce cok oat 280,518 75,238 355,756 
1922. se Mee she cuit, BY 297,827 95,695 393,522 
MOZS). ood: Mints oo oo roe tae 347,165 115,387 462,552 
024 bo PAA SOS, 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925.5 ca tebtans.. aebinee 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
G26. 05 cee ee oo oe cee 300,226 109,929 410, 155 
O27 Se MER ce ciece Satter 302,723 112,046 414,769 
O28 onc. t eR cis orie eteietee 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
RU AUR a 3 «> Aelia Aer. 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
1930 (9 months)....... 145,597 101,553 247,150 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of September, 1930, posi- 
tions offered through Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia were over 27 per cent less than 
in the preceding month and nearly 23 per 
cent below the corresponding monith last year. 
Placements also were nearly 31 per cent be- 


group was larger than the net reductions of 
all industries but was partly offset by in- 
creased placements under services and trans- 
portation. The changes in other industrial 
divisions were nominal only. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 44; transportation, 45; trade, 46; and ser- 
vices, 422, of which 359 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
19 men and 93 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


There was a nominal decline only in the 
demand for workers as indicated by orders 
received at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during September, when compared 
with the preceding month, but a reduction 
of over 27 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year.  Place- 
ments were a little over 1 per cent less than 
in August and nearly 15 per cent below Sep- 
tember, 1929. Services was the only division 
to show any increase in placements over Sep- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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low August and nearly 20 per cent less than 
during September, 1929. The reductions in 
placements from September last year were all 
attributable to inactivity in building con- 
struction. 'The decline in placements in this 
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tember last year. Of the declines, those in 
transportation, manufacturing and construc- 
tion and maintenance were the most note- 
worthy. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 22; construction and 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 1930 



































Vacancies Applicants Regular 
van a Place- 
Regis- ace n- ments 
Offices Reported pealied pil He bash Bek aaa placed pa 
ee eee Ol) during ; at end of | period 
period period vacancies} Regular period 1929 

Nova Scotia: 2600.05, a 648 69 624 795 327 
Palifaxt) io). Wile Ceenoe 382 54 326 397 188 
New Glasgow. :..:.s.c coe. ec ee meee 105 14 138 114 66 
Hoy so... 5 OE ee 161 160 284 73 
New Brunswick..................... 727 45 703 649 288 
Chatham)... ccricecs.. bee eee 103 37 265 86 
Monctony's i.)). aero a eee ee 242 229 69 115 
SE JOUM Geb ced aw ven ee 382 382 315 87 
Quebees.. 5... cc RE eee 2,090 153 2,232 1,369 25 954 
PATIOS ei) a ssclNG ace. oa oe 42 4 43. [ J JRREA « « 
ae ec etilas sed aeee eae 331 29 338 84 663 
Montreal, RO See 980 60 865 835 1,378 
Quebec eB) ga Nl Si 474 31 495 141 524 
ROUVM See ae eC et ee 8 34 86 
Sherbrooke ti0 iy. of ae eee 126 19 133 94 175 
Three Riversso. sc) Ge eee 129 11 347 138 128 
Ontario. eee ee 13, 409 589 13, 086 19,022 9,548 
Belleville: s Pest. . Jiao 161 0 150 93 258 
Brantiord, ji) dea... e0) tennis ae 1,246 5 1, 243 1,264 126 
Chatham} ie aire ae eee 559 7 337 371 264 
Cobalt: 4 iia) ees ae 60 2 65 69 212 
Port Willigtn, i. ucsao cece eae 250 0 245 125 451 
Guelph a. a aaa 155 28 162 262 92 
Hamilton) nner ee 696 0 711 4,198 464 
ECMeston My, cache eee te eee 337 15 314 268 186 
Kitchener.4 032.0 22 eee eee 181 2 187 464 163 
Lond on cient) 2 eae 441 27 422 1,438 264 
Niagara Fats! 20 Ure, Sera eae 228 0 181 292 143 
North Bay iy. eee eee 266 0 284 87 540 
Osha. eo sina vas eee eee ee 284 0 262 896 311 
Ottawa. ei Uae Se eae ae 1,149 136 1,100 1321 592 
Pombroke iiss see ie an aaa 265 6 245 21 231 
Peterboroughs:07)\0: eee ee 165 6 160 133 122 
Port) Arthurtnk eee ee ee 842 0 282 81 939 
St. Catharines 596 5 580 996 271 
8t. Thomas 200 1 208 221 132 
i 226 0 250 169 70 
Sault Ste. Marie 198 3 201 254 237 
Sudbury 341 53 227 82 844 
Timmins 184 9 135 199 183 
ALOTONGO! 5 asio cide alae ae ea eae ae 4,273 247 4,411 4,544 2,099 
Windsor 606 28 724 er74 354 
Manitoba 3,687 41 3,759 2288 2,685 
Brandon 438 1 508 54 318 
Paaphin 6. ds en ee 97 5 91 93 77 
Portage la. Prairie 5.4. .36\enk> Shane: 127 0 127 0 133 
Winnipeg 3) 2 eerie 3,025 35 3,033 2,140 2,157 
Saskatehewan...s .. 0.5 oc dsscucke ses 5,525 54 4,605 1,463 4,986 
#¥e te sr sierelteie aha ee eee eae 176 1 94 95 165 
fete ciel ae ieee ae 371 0 371 0 356 
Shemeh ether icharsters 1,167 6 841 238 1,058 
b adage, gate hee eee 353 0 285 2 273 
Sisyeiela aid erocate dauvaleth eee 314 20 240 116 363 
« jai apicl aie abe etal eta tees eee 1,246 10 1,033 666 1,035 
ike « alate ai's slates ageheinic cetera eae 1,080 0 927 217 1,092 
alelelabslie etefelal a WURUSRAE Sie tet ee 195 9 201 64 220 
+Moj,3) 9 (east a -aenere la Mis eyo Ra ae 77 0 77 Cee area ates 
e's ts! Sia!e 6 tial etgtns si ohe A ate ETRE 275 0 273 15 243 
ole ala el ate oleh saulete Te oe tee 271 3 263 50 181 
BERRI LE rR DO Pema eR Cis 3 he 6,714 3i 6,732 2,053 5,409 
se die, 0: Fateh ater care 1,720 1 1,718 1,271 1,553 
aofdte le attel"ble Sis: Sk Ea cent ee 660 1 648 80 397 
Wels stoipia's Srere, ol Sta Sei Ga eee 3,681 23 3,718 3862 2,701 
i eraeaa cha 'a lala are a ae 358 5 358 236 512 
ae eraheasie leet bi ui 4 eeteretaee 295 if 295 104 246 
Sess cone 1d lela navoleraieioreraene 2,868 74 25977 4,927 3,999 
$9 slotWis.tee cha taliene ana tc Mc Enea: 42 uf 47 82 141 
nkes's.0 a iiehe .d)9/ 6:6) Set tauel cps ote 142 & 66 100 91 
SAIS TaderS DN he aire la ee 180 9 119 3 131 
Hal cr Apes sae i ridin PO Ie dc 141 0 129 251 49 
OE oct uth ee cate 183 0 158 0 177 
eg ellie naires cy): 77 0 76 293 106 
Se OO Pee ROPE Tee, 191 5 164 31 99 
34 2 32 5 84 
66 0 63 91 32 
43 0 41 Bye 25 
1,161 41 1,487 2,861 2,525 
200 5 201 21 241 
408 0 394 1v157 298 
35,668 1,047 34,718 32,565 30,196 
: 25,166 341 24, 293 26,573 24,810 
ta NCelah AER «ois Bh ohere bs balboa cider y 10,502 706 10,425 5,992 5,386 
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maintenance, 71; trade, 26; and services, 550, 
of which 418 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
96 of men and 97 of women. 


()UEBEC 


During September, Employment Offices 
in the Province of Quebec received orders 
for nearly 26 per cent more workers than 
in the ‘preceding month but nearly 33 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a gain in placements 
of nearly 22 per cent when compared with 
August, but a decline of 39 per cent in com- 
parison with September, 1929. The large re- 
duction in placements from September last 
year was chiefly due to a reduced demand 
for workers in the logging industry, although 
the declines under construction and main- 
tenance were also quite substantial. Some- 
what smaller declines were shown under 
manufacturing, services and farming; there 
were nominal changes only in all other in- 
dustrial groups. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturmg, 85; logging, 
646; farming, 47; construction and mainten- 
ance, 366; trade, 88; and services, 640, of 
which 475 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,177 men and 477 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in On- 
tario during September called for 33 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
but over 24 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of 34 per cent in placements when 
compared with August, but a dechne of nearly 
15 ver cent in comparison with September, 
1929. The demand for bush workers was con- 
siderably less than during September last year, 
and placements in the logging industry showed 
the largest decline under this comparison. 
Reduced placements in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, trade and transportation, also con- 
tributed to the unfavourable situation under 
this comparison. These declines, however, 
were offset in part by gains under construc- 
tion and mainitenanice, services and farming, 
although the increases under construction and 
maintenance were largely due to work under- 
taken in relief of unemployment by certain 
municipalities. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 1,453; log- 
ging, 599; farming, 1,231; transportation, 246; 
construction and maintenance, 3,289; trade, 


417; and services, 5,071, of which 2,704 were 
of household workers. There were 4,276 men 
and 2,014 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during September were over 44 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 13 per cent below the corresponding: 
month of last year. Placements also were 
46 per cent less than in August and over 27 
per cent fewer than in September, 1929. 
Farming was the only group in which more 
placements were made during the month under 
review than in September last year. Of the 
declines, those in logging and services were 
the most substantial, with somewhat smaller 
reductions under construction and mainten- 
ance, trade and manufacturing. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 80; logging, 31; farming, 1,478; construle- 
tion and maintenance, 175; trade, 151; and 
services, 1,756, of which 1,418 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,374 men and 
663 women placed in regular employment. 
during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decrease of nearly 34 per cent 
in the number of workers required through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during. 
September, when compared with the preced- 
ing month and of nearly 32 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were nearly 39 per 
cent less than in August and over 25 per 
cent less than in September, 1929. The only 
groups in which there were any gains in 
placements over September last year were 
construction and maintenance and mining. 
In the latter, the increase was nominal only, 
and in the former, attributable to work under- 
taken in relief of unemployment. Of the de- 
clines, those in farming and services were the 
most pronounced. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 141; 
farming, 2,584; transportation, 118; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 633; trade, 134; and 
services, 978, of which 599 were of household 
workers. Positions in regular employment. 
were secured for 3,114 men and 472 women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment offices in Al- 
berta during September, were nearly 40 per 
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cent better than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 11 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were over 40 per cent higher than 
in August, but a little over 1 per cent less 
than during September, 1929. Construction 
and maintenance and farming were the only 
groups in which more placements were made 
during the month under review than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Of the 
declines in other groups, which a little more 
‘than offset the gains mentioned above, those 
in services, trade and manufacturing were the 
largest. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 153; farming, 4,175; 
transportation, 53; construction and mainten- 
‘ance, 1,298; trade, 105; and services, 822, of 
which 636 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 5,310 
of men and 406 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through British Columbia offices were 
over 17 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and 36 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline also of nearly 18 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with August and of 
over 52 per cent in comparison with Septem- 
ber, 1929. All industrial divisions participated 
in the declines in placements from September 
last year, those in farming and services being 
the most pronounced, although there were 
also considerable reductions under manufac- 
turing, logging and construction and mainten- 
ance. Very few workers were despatched this 
year from British Columbia to harvest em- 
ployment in the Prairie Provinces and this 
factor contributed largely to the decrease in 
placements in British Columbia during the 
month under review. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 443; 
logging, 79; farming, 404; transportation, 203; 
construction and maintenance, 510; trade, 134; 
and services, 1,007, of which 521 were of 
household workers. There were 1,030 men 
and 482 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1930, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 21,100 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 13,579 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices in which they 


were registered. Of the latter, 1,655 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,397 travelling to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 258 to other provinces. ‘The re- 
duced transportation rate which is 2.7 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4 is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

The movement of labour from Quebec 
centres during September was of bush workers, 
101 in number, of whom 37 went to employ- 
ment within the province and 64 to points 
outside. Included in the provincial transfers 
were 30 bush workers going from Montreal 
and 7 from Quebee to districts within their 
respective zones. All certificates for points 
outside the province were secured at Hull, 
which office despatched 36 bushmen to Pem- 
broke and 28 to Sudbury. 

Ontario offices effected 276 transfers at the 
reduced rate in September, 267 provincial and 
9 interprovincial. Provincially from Toronto 
47 bushmen and 1 carpenter went to Sudbury, 
20 construction labourers to Timmins, 10 
hydro construction workers to Port Arthur, 
and 5 hydro construction labourers to Ottawa, 
while from Sudbury 94 bush workers were 
conveyed to employment within its own zone 
and 16 carpenters to Sault Ste. Marie. Secur- 
ing certificates at Port Arthur 57 bushmen and 
3 construction foremen journeyed to employ- 
ment within the territory covered by that 
office. In addition, North Bay despatched 8 
lumber peelers to Cobalt, and Pembroke 5 
bridgemen and 1 labourer to Timmins. Of 
the transfers outside the province 8 were of 
railway construction labourers bound from 
Cobalt to Quebec and 1 was of a maid travel- 
ling from Kingston to Winnipeg. 

The number of special transportation rate 
certificates granted by Manitoba offices during 
September was 152, of which 84 were issued 
to points within the province, and 68 to 
centres in other provinces. From Winnipeg 
the provincial movement included 1 farm 
hand, 1 farm general, 2 hotel employees and 
I sanitarium maid going to Brandon, 4 hotel 
employees to Dauphin, and 63 farm hands, 
8 highway construction workers, 1 hotel em- 
ployee, 1 electrician, and 1 power house opera- 
tor to various points within the Winnipeg 
zone. The remaining provincial transfers was 
of a housekeeper despatched from Dauphin to 
a point within the same zone. The Winnipeg 
office was responsible for all the transfers 
outside the province, which included 20 bush- 
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men, 4 hotel employees, 1 farm hand, 2 town 
generals, and 1 tinsmith going to Port Arthur, 
1 highway construction worker travelling to 
Estevan, 1 construction cook to Regina, and 
39 farm hands and 3 farm household workers 
to employment in various Saskatchewan rural 
districts. 


In Saskatchewan 268 persons took advantage 
of the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate during September, 267 of whom 
were transported to provincial situations, and 
1 to employment outside the province. The 
latter was a hotel domestic carried at the 
special rate from Regina to Toronto. Pro- 
vincially the Regina office despatched 2 lab- 
ourers and 2 domestics to Saskatoon, 1 hotel 
employee to Yorkton, 1 town domestic to 
Moose Jaw, and 3 highway construction teams- 
ters within its own zone. From Saskatoon 17 
highway construction workers were conveyed 
to North. Battleford, 1 bushman to Prince 
Albert, and 1 hotel employee .within the Sas- 
katoon zone, while from Moose Jaw 4 high- 
way construction workers went to Saskatoon 
and 1 miner and 1 town housekeeper to em- 
ployment in the Moose Jaw zone. For em- 
ployment within its own zone Prince Albert 
transferred 1 bushman. The balance of the 
provincial movement was of farm hands, 232 
in number, who proceeded to provincial har- 
vest areas, the greater volume of business 
being transacted through the Moose Jaw and 
Saskatoon offices. 


The transfers from Alberta centres in Sep- 
tember involved an issue of special rate certifi- 
cates numbering 642, of which 529 were to 
provincial points and the remainder to other 
provinces. A heavy demand for harvest help 
featured the Alberta situation, the movement 
within the province comprising the transfer 
of 474 farm hands and 1 farm housekeeper 
from Edmonton, and of 10 farm hands and 1 
farm housekeeper from Calgary to the rural 
localities of the province. In addition, Ed- 
monton despatched 14 bush workers, 7 mill 
hands, 9 mine workers, 8 highway construction 
workers, 2 hotel employees and 1 maid to 
employment with its own zone, and Calgary 
1 maid to Lethbridge and 1 waitress to 
Dauphin. Of the 113 workers who travelled 
outside the province 111 were farm hands for 
the Saskatchewan harvest fields who received 
their certificates for reduced transportation at 
Edmonton, while the 2 remaining were cooks 
sent from Calgary to Revelstoke. 

, Persons securing reduced rate certificates 
from offices in British Columbia during Sep- 
tember were 216 in number, 213 of whom 


went to employment within the province, the 
balance representing an interprovincial move- 
ment. The majority of the provincial trans- 
fers were from Vancouver and included 14 
cannery workers, 3 mine workers, 2 loggers, 
and 2 hotel employees going to Penticton, 
74 cannery workers, 1 farm hand and 1 farm 
cook to Kamloops, 53 cannery workers and 5 
fruit pickers to Kelowna, 29 mine workers to 
Nelson, 2 hydro linemen to Vernon, 2 fur 
farm workers to Prince George, and 9 bush 
workers, 2 hospital employees, 1 miner, 1 
planer man, 3 construction workers, and 1 
gardener to centres within the Vancouver 
zone. In addition Nelson transferred 2 log- 
gers to Penticton and 1 teamster within its 
own zone. From Prince Rupert 2 miners and 
1 carpenter were carried to centres within 
the district covered by that city office. The 
3 persons going outside the province were 
construction workers for the Calgary zone, 
who received their certificates for reduced 
transportation at Vancouver. 

Of the 1,655 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during September, 553 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 1,073 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 16 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, and 
13 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 

In addition to the 2-7 cent rate referred to 
in the above, special harvest transportation 
facilities from British Columbia to the Prairie 
Provinces were afforded by the railway com- 
panies as in previous years, becoming effective 
on August 15th this year and terminating 
September 15th. Under this arrangement the 
railway companies granted a special harvest 
rate to all applicants upon presentation of a 
certificate supplied by the Employment Ser- 
vice. Such certificate holders were entitled to 
a fare of $11 from Victoria and $10 from Van- 
couver or other British Columbia points (with 
the exception of Cranbrook, Revelstoke and 
Nelson where the 2-7 cent per mile rate pre- 
vailed) to Calgary or Edmonton, beyond 
which points the fare was one-half cent per 
mile. Only 13 workers took advantage of 
this special rate, 10 from Vancouver and 3 
from Victoria. The August transfers included 
6 persons, 5 of whom were farm domestics and 
1 a farm hand, all travelling to employment 
in Manitoba, while from September first to 
fifteenth 7 famm hands journeyed to Sas- 
katchewan districts. Of the 13 persons who 
benefited by this special harvest rate 8 
travelled by the Canadian National Railways 
and 5 by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During September, 1930 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during September stood at $11,081,- 
706; this was a decrease of $2,736,039 or 19.8 
per cent as compared with the total of $13,817,- 
745 reported in August, and of $6,035,311 or 
35.3 per cent In comparison with the aggre- 
gate of $17,117,017 recorded in September of 
last year. The cumulative total for the first 
nine months of this year was greater by 1.7 
per cent than the average for the same period 
of the ten years, 1920-29, although it was ex- 
ceeded by the aggregates for the years 1929, 
1928 and 1927. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
more than 1,100 permits for dwellings esti- 
ated to cost approximately $4,800,000, and 
nearly 3,000 permits for other buildings valued 
at over $6,000,000. During August, authority 
was granted for the erection of about 900 
dwedlings and 2,500 other buildings, estimated 
at approximately $4,000,000 and $9,800,000, 
respectively. 

Alberta and British Columbia reported in- 
creases In the estimated value of building as 
compared with August, 1930, there being gains 
of 128.0 per cent and 28.0 per cent in those 


provinces, respectively. Of the declines in the 
remaining provinces, that of $1,906,192 or 33.0 
per cent in Ontario was most pronounced. 

As compared with September, 1929, there 
was a gain in Alberta, whose four cities showed 
an increase of $179,863 or 18.9 per cent. In 
the remaining provinces there were reduc- 
tions, of which that of $8,294,460 or 46.0 per 
cent. in Ontario was the largest. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered 
lower totals of permits issued than in either 
the preceding month or the same month of 
last year. In Toronto and Vancouver there 
was an increase in the former, but a decrease 
in the latter comparison, while Winnipeg re- 
ported a gain over September, 1929, but a 
smaller total than in August, 1930. Of the 
other centres, Shawinigan Falls, Brantford, 
Owen Sound, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Welland, 
Regina, Calgary, Medicine Hat and Victoria 
showed increases in both comparisons. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
August and September, 1980, and September, 
1929. The 35 cities for which records are avail- 
able since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Cities September,| August, | September, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown. s. iis eu tee Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 193, 262 784,075 800, 382 
hal us RW bUitzb.< Riper n eee ans 186, 632 653, 700 771,098 
New Glasgow..... 4,130 81,450 540 
ASYUney..\. Mathie. 2,500 48,925 28,744 
New Briunswick..... 52,330 63, 027 103,575 
Fredericton........ Nil Nil Nil 
*Moncton i. Une 15,755 35, 932 20,075 
eSammewiobne weet 36,575 27,095 83, 500 
Quebec... i.e: ..«s 2,980,757 | 3,724,665 | 4,547,314 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 2,550, 667 2,611,050 3,254,076 
*@Oiucbecase ire. sie 229,461 558, 974 724, 263 
Shawinigan Falls. . 17, 720 15,180 13,730 
*Sherbrooke........ 75,750 113, 600 107, 700 
*Three Rivers...... 4,885 21,950 47,845 
*Westmount........ 102, 274 403,911 399, 700 
Ontario. 0 oe 8, 868, 3822 5, 774, 514 7,162,782 
Belleville.......... 5,175 18,750 13, 640 
* Brantlone a wera eri! 43,101 44,072 
Chatham...... ae 17,100 6, 700 80, 670 
*Fort William...... 66,950 217,725 67,696 
EL RUE GIA RI Us Fi ae 20,398 72,667 40, 765 
Guelph ine 27,880 29,350 35,740 
eiLamiltonesyaichoee 364, 400 490, 750 571,500 
TICINGSLON ee eee 06, Loo 855, 084 20,355 
PaSitchener iui. 4.4. 116, 563 273,799 91,802 
= WONGOn ni yateitee 116,955 385, 620 407,760 
Niagara Falls...... 37, 680 30,065 82, 892 
SAW es hleseretsens 8,125 20,4385 30, 580 
"Ottawa sede ee 156,195 136,140 293,590 
Owen Sound....... 30,500 15, 200 10,050 
*Peterborough...... 102, 605 14, 720 189, 685 
peOruATthure., sit 22,535 731, 419 34,555 
SStratiord: Lacey 15, 762 76, 803 7,156 
*St. Catharines..... 30, 673 23,192 257, 250 
*St. Thomas. .i...) 19,135 2,210 8,295 











Cities September] August, | September, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
DALNIA Renee 40, 647 39,916 24, 865. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 54,125 258,350 28,912 
* TOLONLO <0, ane ee 1,854,398 | 1,494,796 | 3,150,426 
York and East 
York Town- 
SHIPS hs ete. 454,972 479,080 828,078 
Welland Qtr 42,050 9,585 82,395 
*Waindsor,... ..4a.. as. 103, 625 414, 286 570,350 
East Windsor.... 25, 423 8, 800 57, 250 
Riverside........ 11,120 19,125 20,450 
Sandwich........ 6, 200 1,250 25,500 
Walkerville...... 16, 000 88, 000 121,000 
Woodstock......... 14, 237 17,596 15,504 
Manitoba............ 689, 127 782, 690 702, 406 
gil shtheYckoy Mea a. 15, 427 7,260 29,950 
St. Boniface..i....: 5, 650 5, 380 133, 100 
SWinmipes! ho. sees a 668, 050 770,050 539,350 
Saskatchewan....... 839,131 1,154,332 | 1)378,335 
*Moose Jaw......... 48, 638 364, 44 256,950 
SIVepina). enh cease 314, 788 185, (52 304,375 
*Saskatoon! 24/4)... 475,705 604, 840 817,010 
Alberta? 0) ts. 0cc.ie. 129, 112 495, 284 949, 249 
*Calgary® lees. oe 918, 332 233, 039 601, 409 
*Hdmonton......... 178,450 176, 275 314, 730 
Lethbridge........ 9,530 84,325 26, 290 
Medicine Hat...... 22,800 1, 645 6, 820 
British Couumbia....}| 1,329,665 | 1,039,158 | 1,472,980 
Kamloops......... 175695 : c , 380 
Nanaimondaaaduue 5,325 5 7,850 
*New Westminster. 26,915 50, 750 123, 435 
Prince Rupert...... 7,87 11,875 7,000 
*Vancouver..... seal. 1,142,707 834, 691 1,241,500 
North Vancouver 8,730 21,975 , 940 
*Victoria elt re Pinker elie iele 120, 563 113, 967 64, 875 
Total—61 Cities....} 11,081,706 | 13,817,745 | 17,117,017 
*Total—35 Cities....] 10,198,644 | 12,504,496 | 15,480,816 
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Cumulative record for first nine months, 
1930—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during Sep- 
tember, and in the first nine months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for the cor- 
responding period of 1920 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first nine months of the years 
since 1920 are also given (average 1926—100). 

The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was 33.4 per cent lower than in 1929, 
the previous high level of the record, but was 
$2,049,561, or 1.7 per cent, higher than the 
ten-year average of $121,794,878, while the 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials continued lower than in any 
other year of the record. 
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Average 
ore indexes of 
Value 1 wholesale 
Value fe) ie he prices of 
of permits re it. building 
permits issued Bory XH materials 
Year issued in ipa in first 
in first oe nine 
September nine Bee months 
months oe eats (Average 
100) 100) 
$ $ 
BOZO ea. 11,081,706} 123,844,439 128-8 94-1 
T9200 c . 17,117,017) 186,011,017 193-5 99-6 
1928...... 20,374,149] 165,621, 634 172-2 97-8 
TOOT eee ea 14, 462, 243) 141,152,535 146-8 95-8 
T9264) 5.05% 11,047,503) 120,163,936 125-0 100-7 
TOR 5 eH 10,140,853} 98,364,181 102-3 104-2 
1934... .. 15,055,250] 96,817,333 100-7 108°3 
TPR See 10, 768, 898] 108,319,972 112-7 111-7 
OD De ae 11,597,034] 116,778, 450 121-5 108-5 
TOOT se) oe 10,907,828} 88,573,442 92-1 126-8 
192057 ee 9,842,677) 96,146,278 100-0 155-3 








REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1930 


HE business of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the third 
quarter of 1980 declined considerably in volume 
from that transacted during the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, as there was a de- 
crease of 29 per cent in opportunities for 
employment and of nearly 28 per cent in 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
All industrial groups showed declines in both 
instances, the greatest losses occurring in 
farming, manufacturing, logging and services, 
though substantial declines were reported in 
other groups as well. All provinces also 
showed decreased vacancies and placements, 
the largest losses being in Ontario, where a 
heavy decline showed in manufacturing and 
logging, and in British Columbia, where fewer 
transfers-out of harvest hands to the Prairie 
Provinces made up the major part of the de- 
cline recorded provincially. The accompany- 
ing table gives the vacancies and placements 
of the Employment Service of Canada by in- 
dustrial groups in the various provinces from 
July to September, 1980. 

From the chart on page 13815 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of September, it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications showed little variation during the 
month of July, but followed am upward course 
during August, which was succeeded by a 
marked decline during September, the level 
of the curve of vacancies at the close of Sep- 
tember, being 26 points below that of Sep- 
tember a year ago, and the level of place- 
ments nearly 19 points lower than that of 
the corresponding period last year. During 


the period July to September, 1929, there 
was an average of 85-3 vacancies and 79-0 
placements for each 100 applications for em- 
ployment, as compared with 64:9 vacancies 
and 61-6 placements for each 100 applications 
during the period under review. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the present quarter was 1,278, 
of applicants registered, 1,971, and of place- 
ments effected, 1,214, in contrast with a daily 
average of 1,806 vacancies, 2,118 applications 
and 1,673 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the corresponding quarter 
of 1929. 

During the three months, July to Septem- 
ber, 1980, the offices reported that they had 
made 96,914 references of persons to positions 
and effected a total of 93,453 placements, of 
which 61,904 were in regular employment and 
31,549 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 48,834 were of men and 
13,070 of women, while casual work was found 
for 19,585 men and 11,964 women. Compari- 
son with the corresponding period of 1929, 
showed that 128,816 placements were then 
made, of which 92,650 were in regular em- 
ployment and 36,166 in casual work. Ap-. 


plications for employment during the period 


under review were received from 111,927 men 
and 39,788 women, a total of 151,715, in con- 
trast with a registration of 163,021 persons 
during the same period in 1929. Employers 
notified the Service during the quarter July 
to September, 1930, of 98,390 vacancies, of 
which 70,229 were for men and 28,161 for 
women, as compared with 139,025 opportuni- 
ties for work during the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 










































































Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
{ 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry ——_—_-— Sie ta oe ma 
n nm MQ m 
2 be = u & he i 

S 3S ay S) a ex 5 3 S) = 

ete) a | ag! bo Soha ae 5 g 

Se 2's | Ba ae g Ei 

> fant oO > [ans 3) > aay > (6) 
Manufacturing...... 2 cio de oe noe een ee 165 19} 143) 105 479} 3:70 3,495| 2,211] 1,190 
Animal products edible................... 2 29 TSS), 9 Tile eee PY 
Pius gnd ite products. -.°. (ee ae emer ECCT clus. | ay ales filer 5 
Leather and ite products. “a).'o deren | ojctecfi cr | ers chore 14 
Lumber and its products.................. 4 6 17 487 124 
Musical instruments... JW 7) seems ee TT ai Oe aie Ee ee 18 
Pulp and paper products..................) 3}... ! 2 20 8 171 74 
Rubber products... :..... 2s: hee eT | ed oe ee oe 7 
Textile products: ,)... ..: Gatien ee eee 1 4 170 71 
Plant products edible... 4¥::52!0./., ane S|... 14 22 951 195 
Plant products, n.e.s........... Pent ta sc Clan ee 1 ees 127 102 
LU Sree lett pean JE.) |: Ge RR a I PI Ps ee eS 135 79 
Chemical and allied products.............1...00)000l 0 2 149 28 
Clay,'glags and stoné,'.;: 44.0260, 1 1 5 24 
Wlectip eure entice aes MM Hore i clawed 13 
Electric‘apparatus:/. ....4;o8 4) 404. 12 6 6 AM RS oid 157 76 
Tron and steel products................... 74 2 72 17 1 44 597 235 
Nonferrous metal proddctanuecmn tw mammme ha ker bY ae aS 108 16 
Mineral prodtets, 4/4: sheen oe 1 ee 12. Dh haar 110 71 
Miscollaneouey.. <jses siran emer de Ae ccecus | oatd.{.2ceeibec ace oe 18 32 11 
Logging. 30.5... KG es ee ee 167) = 113 57] 104) =101/...... 1,505] 1,554 1} 1,690 20 
berate iat 4 noes > ~ el a OR POR ME EEE ol bai eal Sub rine isines 
Parwmtig ooc ea es CL ee ee 61 54 3 48 46 261; 257 6) 3,890 1,111 
Mining. |... :.:. . «7s cee ee: ee 1 21 Aes hol Se eee ne 28 12 128 7 
Pee Teper i Mh A Aho. RN ARM RS ibe ll datafile eae 
Metallic oresi)...) 1a, ae aL 1 2 Gee call ee teens | ae 24 10 71 9 
Nom-metallia Oren snp: Cammeantr aM. yl edly. .|_-scecborsethec 57 8 
Communication........................... 4 ed eer ere es eect rs 37 10 
Transportation........................... 238 13} = 225 49 28 20 42 38 746 492 
Forwarding and storage.................. 28 WAP 23 alls fame. 5 439 360 
Railway. 3.5. ..a:) cee oe eae yi 2 48 30 
Shipping and stevedoring................. 214 12; 202 42 28 13 36 34 253 100 
TN Anite CAST ee ee REM RR OLE fussy. | abel. eosmhiccond AMM tiie 3 2 
Construction and Maintenance 175} = 122 48) 268) 295 43} 865} 832 5] 8,284 25452 
ROW AYR 8s els cbs. Ran, ee 35 SONae ob x LOD) cghlO5)| pee 130} 112 956 54 
PUIG DWAY iid. - cc'vgs ane doen ee nee 91 SDR shy 2 19 LO See 41 41 3,910 1,752 
Building and other...) e058. fon 49 1 48 144 91 43 694] 679 5] 3,418 646 
Services sO ee 1,241) 238) 857] 1,657] 255 1,353] 2,283] 1,498]  392/14,864 7,278 
Govertumeatal..vlev 628 OO. was ea Abel. 4 1 iN uf 1 896 171 
Hotel and restaurant... 0 ee 60 23 22 63 53 te 341 290 1, 263 154 
Professional 2.52) 4,, eed ee ae 86 12 68 7 4 3 103 16 638 259 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


[DETALED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
September is reproduced below. The following 
report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for October, 1930, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment continued to decline in Sep- 
tember. There was a further seasonal in- 
crease in the numbers unemployed in the 
building industry; in brick, tile, artificial stone 
and cement manufacture; in the clothing, 
transport and distributive trades; and in hotel 
and boarding-house service. Unemployment 
also increased in the chemical, iron and steel 
(other than pig iron), engineering and ship- 
building industries, and in the paper, silk 
and artificial silk and jute trades. 

There was, however, some improvement in 
_coal mining and in the cotton textile, pig- 
iron and motor vehicle industries. 


Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,100,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at September 22, 
1930 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 18-1, 
as compared with 17-5 at August 25, 1930, and 
with 10:0 at September 23, 1929. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at September 22, 
1930, was 13-1, as compared with 12-4 at 
August 25, 1930; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 5-0, as compared with 
5°1. For males alone the percentage at Sep- 
tember 22, 1930, was 18-8, and for females 
17-5; at August 25, 1930, the corresponding 
percentages were 17-7 and 17-2. 


At September 22, 1930, the numbers of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,413,242 wholly 
unemployed, 596,773 temporarily stopped, and 
99,643 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,109,658. This was 69,956 more 
than a month before, and 946,718 more than 
u year before. The total included 1,495,631 
men, 60,041 boys, 500,664 women, and 53,322 
girls. 

The 1,413,242 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 942,000 insured persons who had 
paid at least 30 contributions during the’ pre- 
ceding two years and therefore satisfied the 
full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 385,000 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
curing the preceding two years; and 86,200 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,276,090, 
included 229,789 men, 5,603 boys, . 49,098 
women, and 3,026 girls who had been on the 
Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 22, 1930, 
was 2,178,551. At September 29, the total 
was 2,230,138. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
1 per cent in September, 1980, as compared 
with August, 1930, and pay-roll totals in- 
creased 1:4 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement 
are manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, public utilities, trade (wholesale and 
retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of June and July, 1930, and therefore ° 
cannot be included in the general statement 
for the month of September. The number of 
employees of Class I railroads as at July 15, 
totalled 1,515,142, representing a decrease of 
2-1 per cent since June 15, 1930. The amount 
of pay-roll in the entire month of July was 
$209,929,143 representing a decrease over the- 
previous month of 0-1 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries. 
decreased 0°3 per cent in September as com- 
pared with August, while pay-roll totals in-- 
creased 0°4 per cent. These changes are based. 
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upon returns made by 13,074 establishments 
in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries 
in the United States. These establishments 
in September had 2,929,079 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $72,258,- 
248. 


The bureau’s weighted index of employment 
for September, 1930, is 79-7, as compared with 
79-9 for August, 1930, 81-6 for July, 1930, 
and 99-3 for September, 1929; the index of 
pay-roll totals for September, 1930, is 74:2, 
as compared with 73-9 for August, 1930, 75-9 
for July, 1930, and 102-6 for September, 1929. 
The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 


Substantially increased employment was 
shown in September in the food, textile, 
chemical, and tobacco groups; among the de- 
creases in the remaining 8 groups of manu- 
facturing industries were drops of 3:2 per 
cent in lumber, 2:7 per cent in vehicles, and 
1-4 per cent in the iron and steel group. 


Twenty-four of the 54 separate manufac- 
turing industries reported increased employ- 
ment in September, the notable gains having 
been such seasonal ones as 21 per cent in 
confectionery, 20-5 per cent in fertilizers, 
12-3 per cent in women’s clothing, 6:9 per 
cent in millinery, and 5-6 per cent in hosiery. 
Other outstanding gains were 2:2 per cent in 
cotton goods, 7-6 per cent in machine tools, 
3°5 per cent in glass, 4-6 per cent in cigars, 
©-9 per cent in pianos, 1-1 per cent in agri- 
cultural implements, and 0-3 per cent in elec- 
trical machinery. 

Outstanding decreases in employment in 
September were 9 per cent in ice cream, 4:1 
per cent in sawmills, 5-7 per cent in millwork, 
3°9 per cent in automobiles, 5:2 per cent in 
tires, 3-1 per cent in carpets, 2-3 per cent in 
silk, 3-2 per cent in petroleum refining, 3-5 
per cent in cement, 2 per cent in brick, and 
2°3 per cent in the iron and steel industry. 


Rayon alone of the six industries, for which 
data are not yet included in the bureau’s 
indexes, showed decreased employment (1:1 
per cent) in September. The increases in 
the remaining 5 industries were: 25-8 per cent 
in radio, 1-7 per cent in aircraft, 4-4 per cent 
in jewelry, 2-6 per cent in paint and varnish, 
and 1:1 per cent in miscellaneous rubber 
goods. 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
South Atlantic geographic divisions had more 
employees in September than in August, while 
the remaining six divisions reported fewer 
employees in September. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent;- May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent. 





Unemployment and Hours of Work in Germany 


The present economic depression in Ger- 
many has given rise to severe unemployment, 
which shows signs of increasing. In order to 
avoid the dismissal of large numbers of work- 
ers, the workers’ organizations have asked for 
a reduction cf hours of: labour and especially 
for the abolition of overtime. They have 
sueceeded in concluding an agreement with 
the railway administration for this purpose 
and have decided to terminate on December 1 
the agreement relating to overtime in the 
Ruhr mines. 

As regards railways, the hours of labour of 
maintenance workers will be reduced from 
nine to eight in the day for the last quarter 


of 1930. During the same period hours in the 
repair shops will be 40 in the week. Although 
these restrictions increase the difficulties of 
management, the railway company has agreed 
to carry them out in the interests of the staff 
and in order to avoid increasing unemploy- 
ment. At the end of the year it will examine 
in ecncert with the workers’ unions the mea- 
sures to be taken if further reductions of staff 
become necessary. 

In the Ruhr mining industry, the miners’ 
association are asking for the introduction of 
the seven-hour day for underground workers 
in place of the eight-hour day, consisting of 
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seven hcurs plus one hour overtime, which is 
at. present in force. 

Statements communicated to the press by 
the employers show that if present wages are 
to be maintained further restrictions will be 
inevitable. Production would then have to 
be concentrated in those undertakings which 
are relatively the best organized, while the 
less paying ones would have to close down. 
It is estimated that such a measure would 
involve the dismissal of a further 50,000 
miners, and if these are added to the 68,000 
workers already discharged, the total number 
of workers employed in the Ruhr district 
would fall to 270,000, as compared with 402,000 
in 1913. 

Protection of Migrants 


The seventh session of the Permanent Con- 
ference for the Protection of Migrants was 
held in Geneva on September 11 and 12, 1930, 
Some 50 delegates from 44 associations in 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Poland, Spain, 
Switzerland and the United States took part 
in the proceedings, whiich were presided over 
by Mr. 8. Cohen. The Conference decided to 
continue its inquiry into the measures to be 
taken to ensure the maintenance of families 


left by emigrants in their countries of origin 
and to facilitate the payment of allowances 
made by emigrants for that purpose. 

The Conference had submitted a report and 
a number of suggestions made by its experts 
to the Permanent Migration Committee at 
the beginning of 1980 with regard to methods 
of recruiting and finding employment for 
migrant workers. This report will be com- 
pleted by a further study of the measure 
affecting migrants’ families, the application of 
contracts of employment and the position of 
the protective associations. The Conference 
recommended the adoption as soon as possible 
of a scheme of compulsory insurance of 
migrants, based on an internaticnal Conven- 
tion, which would cover all accidents occur- 
ring during the voyage, without prejudice to 
the rights of emigrants and their dependants 
in the event of a subsequent law suit. A 
special committee will carry out the necessary 
negotiations and submit definite proposals to 
the Conference in 1931. 

The Comference decided to place on the 
agenda of next year’s meeting a number of 
questions, including the protection on the 
return journey of migrants disembarking 
without means and equality of treatment as 
regards social insurance. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


THE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
Which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour Gazertn, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in ‘the district in which the 


work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emer- 
gency, as may be approved by the 
Minister. 


(b 


we 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in tthe fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
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put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 
The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, drydocks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of the trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes 
of labour employed, or, in the absence of 
such standard conditions, fair and reasonable 
rates and hours, The conditions above men- 
tioned are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “A” conditions. Following is the ttext of 
the General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 
1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen, in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which. they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are cus- 
tomary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 


from time to time, rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 


determination and any amendment or variation. 


shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 


rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor. 
shall fail so to do, or to pay any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to 
be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in tthe Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, har- 
ness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit for 
the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
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may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which 'the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in ‘arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion ‘that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appoin'ted by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are especially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 


conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and installation of hangar doors and 
operators for the hangar at the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force Training Establishment, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, The Mis-Can- 
Ada Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa. Date of con- 
tract, October 4, 19830. Amount of contract, 
$9,600. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
per day 
Bricklayers? ...cs..Gc5meee te ee $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 50 8 
Masons Sick » sitci te tenes 1 10 8 
Masons labourers...) s0 eeemee een oe 0 50 8 
Plasterers!) OQa anaes, Sea ee 1 10 8 
Plomiberss. 20,0; 2a. aed 0 70 8 
Carpenterss.s.. irersook ote © ee ‘ +0 80 8 
Hlectricians,+ s5sen eee tee, eee 0 70 8 
Painters and! claziers.. +. cue. «> 0 70 8 
Concrete labourers....../..0....... 0 40 8 
Ordinary labourers.) See ee 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers—Felt and gravel.......... 0 50 8 
Roofars—Sheet metal..............- 0 70 8 
Driver—2 horses and wagon...... i, 0 75 8 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 


N.B.—Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity 
on the basis of time-and-one-half. 
Exceptions to the 8 hour day and overtime provisions will 
be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Supply and installation of hangar doors and 
operators for the hangar at the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force Training Establishment, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, The Richards 
Wilcox Canadian Co., London, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 4, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,717.35. The same fair wages schedule 
was inserted in this contract as in the one pre- 
ceding. 
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Supply and installation of hangar doors and 
operators for the hangar at the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force Training Establishment, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, The Truscon 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. Amount 
of contract, $8,669. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was inserted in this contract. 


Surfacing and grading, Rockliffe Aerodrome, 
Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, McCuaig 
& Corkery, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 28, 1930. Amount of contract, $7,200. 
The fair wages schedule for the main work at 
the aerodrome was inserted in this contract 
also, as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hoar per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1.25 8 
HP LASGOTOEB asaya) cri rganete aes) ce os 3 1 00 8 
TEAR naa ofe5 fie etek Neen SHA Ged Bo SU 1 00 8 
Carnentorsicay.: 5: gabe ne celeeh eos bs « 0 90 8 
IN GCEPICIAMG sacmamende terete eo kais « 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Conerete labourers..............00. 0 45 8 
Orndinaryslabourcrs, de. veee. sce - 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart. ............ 0 70 8 
Structural iron worker............. 0 90 8 





Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions will 
be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Shelter, “C” 
Range, Long 


Construction of a Markers’ 
Range, Long Branch Rifle 
Branch, Ontario (Port Credit). Name of con- 
tractors, The Russell Construction Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont. Date of contract, October 28, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $7,645. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 35 8 
@arpentersa...s: secs ore sie > «oes 1 10 8 
PilOCEricians)..2..5 ce. se erae the ete aunts 1425 8 
PP ITICOTS ho ae wis ore 9.5 io teen ees. «bre 0 85 8 
@ement finishers +. 5.0. oe eee. see 0 75 8 
Jha bourers COMMON... 4-5 se oe ole «+ 0 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 10 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 80 8 


Installation of forced hot water heating sys- 
tem, Sherbrooke Regiment Armoury, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. Name of contractor, O. A. 
Cloutier, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 29, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$3,825. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
SLAM GCCTSs. on. ees ee eee P$0 70 ° 8 7 
(CAT DenUCl SG. aoe ie oe eee 0 60 8 
BaINCOLS ete. ee ne Oe 0 60 8 
Concrete workers...........-...... 0 40 8 
Electrical workers................. 0 65 8 
TE DOUTET Sires ee tue cu pe nae oar 0 35 8 
per day 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 50 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 7 50 8 








DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Installation of engines and equipment for 
Inspection Boat Walronda at Victoria, B.C. 
Name of contractor, B.C. Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, October 6, 
1930. Amount of contract, $6,436. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
SHIPS MCarpentersy isos. Berk osc e oe $0 842 8 
VISCUMTIStS Mi SA a mab antic nee 0 82 8 
Machinists’ helpers...............+ 0 58 8 
IMeikccers: Meee oe nee ike choo eee 1 00 8 
Pipefitters’ helpers.. ees 0 624 8 
Electricians. . PR cia sae ae 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers. Hottie lytt a 0 51 8 


Construction of 200 feet of the North Pier 
at Kincardine, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Henry & Ross, Kincardine, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 2, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $27,606.09. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
per hour per day 
RPOIstien@ineern. . i: «ic sire sis ewe $0 75 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 75 8 
WSLDeUbeES ge ticks ote sia 2.2 st Gio 0 75 8 
EIA CKSIDIEUS Assure cee a salah ereremie sete 0 65 8 
TB YNWeie Ey ee rae 1 00 8 
HEV OULGLS a os cietarsretps syseceiiars ale ose setae 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of a wharf at Stuarttown, 
Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. 
J. S. Parker, Saint John, N.B. Date of con- 
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tract, October 7, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $18,162. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows: 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters )4b uke: ee nee eee $0 60 48 
Blacksmith (4 soe, 0 60 8 48 
Labourers: ..acs seesecen eee 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horge and cart............. 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 





Construction of a wharf at Coal Harbour, 
Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of con- 
_tractors, James McDonald Construction Co., 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 25, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,370.56. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as folows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver engineer................ $1 124 8 
Pile‘driver foreman.!).)...1 5... 1 25 8 
Pileidriverman G80 tse. eee 1 00 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 1 00 8 
Bridgeman: -4.cahte. eee eae 1 00 8 
Hireman ven: ieee cay beeen eee 0 682 8 
Labourers: .. 3) 5:60 ee eee 0 50 8 





Re-surfacing wharf approach at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Bernardi & Brown, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date 
of contract, Oct. 7, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,749.63. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mabourens ye.na6: seyaiaee ic tee eee $0 45 8 
Blacksmiths.) ake: | Pere 0 65 8 
Conerete finishers...............s.. 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 65 8 
per day 
Driver—Horse and cart............ 5 00 8 
Driver—2 horses and wagon........ 6 50 8 
per hour 
Motorstruck driven: tiatiec te. meale 0 50 8 
Carpenters... 4%:. Wes cok esc eman 0 85 8 
Construction of a public breakwater at 


Lloyd’s Cove, Sydney Mines, N.S. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Hector McNeil, Sydney Mines, 
NS. Date of contract, October 29, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,560. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Garpenters :; 3 /s0.i3 Geen e. $0 75 48 
Labourers... olefin are 0 35 8 4§ 
Blacksmiths). (ee. doe eee ee 0 60 8 48 
IWihariinen:....\s.: se se cee mee 0 65 8 48 
‘Dumiberment:. (fs. 25 been eee 0 50 8 48 
per day 
Driver) horseiand cart wae ee 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 


Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at Kentville, N.S. Name 
of contractors, M. A. Condon & Son, Kent- 
ville, N.S. Date of contract, October 20, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $16,660 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 














Rates. Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per | per 
hour ay | week 
Concrete workers....0....0.25.%%%- $0 35 8 Ag 
Concrete mixers, 2.4. eee ee 0 40 8 48 
Conerete floaters. 96.4. ..neee eee 0 45 8 48 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 60 8 48 
Stone masons... ... 2: Bilt eee 0 80 8 48 
Stone Gutters?.sc. v5.0. (eee. 0 80 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 48 
Helpers: . 25) sos. eee, See 0 35 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 48 
‘Tetrazzo layers?..:5. Coen ee 1 00 8 48 
Carpenters:,..05.205te. ee ee 0 65 8 48 
Painters:..ic2: beiendiv. dup oe ee 0 60 8 48 
Glaziers: Hiatt. eee ee 0 60 8 48 
FR eM 6 Bao. o:sicies dg Aces race Pe 0 40 8 48 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Metal lathersivey, 4...) See 0 65 8 48 
Plasterers... 5/5 site eee ee 1 00 8 48 
Helpers: ss:4.,. ee eee 0 40 8 48 
Plana Gerse6s..cs0 teed cee REED aie, 0 60 8 48 
Helpers. oo osc co hectare 0 40 8 48 
Steaniiitterss |. ..A.... eee 0 60 8 48 
Elelers ye iar ys cao ee. 0 40 8 48 
Electriciang.. 4b, See 0 65 8 48 
Helparsantsncta ccc oe 0 40 8 48 
Labourerss rae. poovets, oct eee ee. 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
Motor truck driver— per week 
AVG OTE spans Bathe MeN s Bnteeis oo. 5 22 00 8 48 
DAO bac soy. srs RRA 5 << ee le 28 00 8 48 


Construction of repairs to the breakwater at 
Port Elgin, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Wm. Bermingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 25, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $16,511. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than | 
per hour per day 
CAINGnseree ss -ea<i cus oe $0 75 8 
oistienginéers/ 21.5 seesaw 0 75 8 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 75 8 
Mirementere EMPIRE Rid ats 0 45 8 
Blacksmiths... <5 ccs sot eee 0 60 8 
ie DOURErS tsi «<,<oisiste oii 0 40 8 
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Construction of a public building at Ville 
Marie, P.Q. Name of contractors, Hill-Clark- 
Francis, Ltd., of New Liskeard, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 1, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $26,750 and unit prices for additional 
excavation and concrete. A ‘fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract ag fol- 
lows :— 


EEE - 
eee 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers.:..6.5¢)9.0h4.... $0 40 8 
Concrete mixers: 2... 3. sic fe L. 0 45 8 
Conerete, floaters......c. Geer kekos: .. 0 55 8 
Concrete finishers...:.........).... 0 75 8 
SEONG THASOHAs a5 sc. 4ss ee ee eh. 1 00 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, granite.............. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers...... 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 
dlerrazzolayers.--. seer. 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
ESBtOr Or Re i 3, cn a Rene 1 00 8 
Metaitatherscrs ii: eee ee 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
BEETS ce thc at oe ee ee, 0 60 8 
Steamblitterses.. + roe oe 0 60 8 
PAOGUICIONS © 16) sec aie aw. 0 60 § 
ERO OUTCES: i. te seh ey Aer ee 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per week 
Motor truck driver: ;.......06..s.. 20 00 8 





Alterations to heating, etc., at the Lancas- 
ter Hospital, West Saint John, N.B. Name 
of contractor, J. E. Kane, Saint John, NB. 
Date of contract, October 22, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $6,830. A ‘fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Concrete workers. ..........s0e0.-- $0 40 8 48 
ONCECLC MIXOUS).\. \saeouiae ee « « 0 45 8 48 
Woncretetloaters...+ sor oeeeee. - . 0 50 8 48 
Woencrete finishers. i... tsb nass. « 0 60 8 48. 
DTIC VOLS es. cfs ck eC Ee 1.15 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Plumbers hs ke ne. 0 75 8 44 
Plumpers’ helpers: . os. :cceieesee ; .. 0 45 8 44 
Steamatters... 5.0 ook. 0 75 8 44 
Steam fitters’ helpers............... 0 45 8 44 
Hiectricians is... scien eee. 0 65 8 44 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 44 
abourereiatt. 4 scn0. tere ee ia. 0 40 8 44 
per day 
Horse cart and driver.............. 5 00 8 48 
Team wagon and driver........... 7 00 8 48 





Reconstruction of the public wharf at 
Pointe Fortune, County of Vaudreuil, Que. 
Name of contractors, Farley & Grant, Hazel- 
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dean, Ont. Date of contract, October 29, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$4,370.75. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


eee 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
eee ee 5, MA Mees ; 
per hour per day 
Wemmonterdn - tae A kk a $0 60 8 
LUST a oe oe GI 0 35 8 
Concrete mixer operator..,........ 0 50 8 
per day 
Carters (1 horse and cart).......... 4 50 8 
Teamsters (2 horses and wagon).... 6 00 8 


Completion of section 5 of the North Jetty, 
mouth of the Fraser River, at Steveston, B.C. 
Name *of contractors, The Coast (Juarries, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 16, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $408,997.20. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


SS =" 
SS EEE 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
iPilednryertOremian..s.a<cosciue «sc $1 25 8 
Pale; driver engineer... 524. ..eu..sb owe 1 124 8 
Hrilewmiverxsmman.: 2: cue devs ve c+ sen 1 00 8 
Piledriver DOOMINAN....s.2..e.. ce 1 00 8 
TByayobarjaavris ty is Oe eee ee eee 1 00 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 123 8 
IDOPRIGkMman ).iot Pile ima vod de ablavss ¢ 1 00 8 
EQINGIIEATI NT 5. URES Cee nd dee 0 683 8 
Fae SE Ee Toit ton cuca ak eect 0 50 8 





Construction of 8,000 {t. of the South Jetty, 
mouth of the Fraser River, Steveston, B.C. 
Name of contractors, the W. R. Jaynes Co., 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 13, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $353,145. A fair wages schedule - 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

Not less | Not more 

than than 

per hour per day 
ile rEviomtOrenian:, <0 cs% oe er $1 25 8 
Piledriver engineer................- 1 123 8 
PLCC RnVeMIN aN 245 2s. 3 seco See 1 00 8 
Piledriver boomman............... 1 00 8 
SWIC DOM, tse Shes Soave wate haksere cee 1 00 8 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 124 8 
Werrickraan:sy shi k.it 3s sateen 1 00 8 
COTTAM. SSE. ahem, Ree 0 683 g 
WESDOULCIS trois ans. St ose eee 0 50 8 





Repairs to concrete breakwater in the main 
harbour, south, Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Barnett-McQueen Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Fort William, Ont. Date of 
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contract, July 28, 1980. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $12,539.68. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 





Rates Hours 
‘Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters, .... cestaaes seanciale jee 0 80 8 
Blackmsitnst JW. Ber ke. ac. oe ceemeeee 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
Hoist runner, wasn tele wares evan ele O75 8 
Driller pea tes eee seine ee 0 55 8 
Drillers’ helpera.e. «. . hecatieee 0 45 8 
Powdermen........ ies wien raee eres 0 55 8 
TIGDOULEYS.c 5s be ee oe cies les eine 0 40 8 


Overtime may be permitted when necessary at time and 
one half. 

Exceptions to the 8-hour day and overtime provisions will 
be poopepized in respect to preparatory and complementary 
work. 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
dredge P.W.D. No. 305, King Edward. Name 
of contractors, Burrard Shipyard & Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd., Vancouver, B/C. Date of 
contract, October 21, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,280 and unit prices. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at Hamilton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Cadwell Sand & Gravel Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, October 15, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$22,940. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at St. Jean Deschaillons, Que. 
Name of contractors, The National Dock & 
Dredging Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 15, 1980. Amount 
of contract, approximately $32,123. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Schedule was inserted in the 


contract. 

Dredging at Sorel, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Limitee, 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, October 9, 1980. 
Amount of contract, approximately $37,624.50. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Interior fittings for the public building at 
Camrose, Alberta. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Office & School Furniture Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, October 9, 
1930. Amount of contract, $2,924. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Ste. Marie de Beauce, P.Q. Name of con- 
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tractors, Messrs. Langelier & Giguere, Ste. 
Marie de Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1930. Amount of contract, $1,100. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Interior fittings for the public building at 
Sherbrooke, N.S. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Office & School Furniture Co., . Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Date of contract, October 3, 
1980. Amount of contract, $1,220. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Filling an area of 43,000 cu. yds. west of 
Harbour Pier, Welland Ship Canal, Port Col- 
borne, Ont. Name of contractors, Ryan Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 20, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $17,200. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Labourers... 0: gases $0 45 8 
Steam shovel engineer............. 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 80 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 65 8 
per day 
Man, horse,and. Cart, a. uses a. 2) sce 00 8 
Man, team and wagon.............. 6 00 8 
per hour 
Steam hoist engineer............... 75 8 
IFEMOeN.\. SIM ea bees eee 0 50 8 
Locomotive erane operators........ 0 80 8 
MELUCE GTIVOLS so sce cece eet rele 0 50 8 


Post OFfricE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1930, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payments to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Making metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, etec— 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont.. . $1,513. 55 
Interprovincial "Equipment Co., - 
tawa, Ont.. . pee ey 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. rade te 
tawa, Ont.. dp Aneour OO 
Capital Rubber ‘Stamp Works, OF 
tawa, Ont.. .. a 2730 
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Making up and supplying letter car- 
riers’ uniforms— 


Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q.. 7,423 40 
Hamilton pee Cap ke Hamil- 

OM, Ont Mun ANE 956 25 

Mail bag Attingseee 

Parmenter & Bulloch ak: Lad 5. 

Gananoque, Ont.. . fey ate 53 46 
Ontario Equipment Co., ‘Lee Ot- 

tawa, Ont. wa? 020100: 
Interprovincial Equipment ‘Cou “Ot 

Las ag Ont ei ce 276 50 
Hamilton Cotton Coy ‘Lid, Hamil- 

ton, Ont. io Ahas etree ciao 


Letter boxes, ete— 


Pritchard-Andrews Co. of ars 
Ltd. (locks)... 1,493 18 
Eastern Steel Products, ltd, , Mont: 
real, PAdons . 1,813 50 
Scales—- 
Pritchard-Andrews wear Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont... EMR, 9 RADE Pa in? Ee OO 
Cotton duck bagging— 
J. Spencer Turner Co.. mi Ham- 
Hien: Ongo, RE Sa Ure ay AE 
Stamping ink and pads— 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. .. 186 85 
Eajtonand Andrews Biss Ltd., Ot- 
baa, Orbs al, Jt aS ee THs 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


yay SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sche- 
dules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Orrawa, OntTario—Orrawa Newspaper Pus- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 102. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1929, to September 30, 1931, and for such time 
thereafter (not exceeding thirty days) as may 
be required for the negotiation of a new 


agreement. 
This agreement is the same as the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 


LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1927, page 442, and 
amended as noted in issue for November, 1928, 
page 1262, with the following changes: 

Wages for assistant foremen, compositors, 
make-ups, operators, copy-cutters, bankmen, 
typecasters, machinists and machine tenders: 
$44 per week for work on evening newspapers 
and $46.50 per week for work on morning 
newspapers. 

Wages for apprentices: first six months of 
third year $15.35 per week, second six months 
$16.35, first six months of fourth year $19.40, 
second six months $20.50, first six months of 
fifth year $22.50, second six months $23.50. 
Apprentices working at night to be paid $1 
per week extra. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Tuxee Rivers, Quesec—A CrrtaIn Con- 
TRACTOR AND THE NartionaL CATHOLIC 
Unions or Construction Workers. 


All sub-contractors are also to conform to 
the terms of this agreement. 

This agreement covers the conditions of work 
on one contract and is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, in so far as 
the wage scale is concerned and to the end of 
the contract in so far as the working conditions 
are concerned. 

Only members of the National Catholic 
Unions are to be employed, or those competent 
workmen who will join the union. The busi- 
ness agent may visit the job. 

Workmen and foremen who reside in Three 
Rivers will be employed, if available. 

Hours: the hours will be those accepted by 
each individual union. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 6 p.m. to 
midnight and double time from midnight to 
7 am. No work on Sundays, Church holy days, 
St. Jean Baptiste Day or Labour Day. 

Wages per hour: carpenters 50 cents, brick- 
layers and masons $1, plasterers $1, labourers 
35 cents, painters 50 cents, stationary engineers 
50 cents, blacksmiths 50 cents, hod carriers 45 
cents, driver with one horse 60 cents, driver 
with two horses 80 cents. 

Any dispute between the parties will be 
settled by conciliation and arbitration. 


MonrreaLt, Qursec——CrrtaIn CoNntTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION or BricxK- 
LAYERS, Masons aNp Puasrerers, Locau 
No, 4. 


Verbal agreement to be in 
May 12, 1930, to May 11); 1931. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. Wages for bricklayers, 
marbl2 masons and stone masons: $1.20 per 
hour. 


effect from 
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Vancouver, B.C.—Wacs Scare AND WorxkING 
Ruites or THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF 
Operating EENcrneErS, Locan No. 844. 


These working rules and wage scale are to 
be in effect from May 1, 1930, subject to change 
at 30 days’ notice, and are similar to those 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette for September, 1928, page 
1014, with the following exceptions: 

Union firemen must be employed with union 
engineers, where firemen are required. Where 
fireman is not employed, engineer to be paid 
extra time for tying up machine. Members 
of this local union must not break in men as 
operators who are not members of the union, 
under penalty of a fine. 

Wages per day: Bagley scraper $9, derricks 
$9, road roller $8, oilers on power shovels $5.50. 
Other classes are the same as in the previous 
wage scale. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 


Vancouver, B.C. anp Districr—Trape Russ 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF OpER- 
ATING ENnarnesRs, Locau No. 46a. 


This local union is a subdivision of Local 
46 which covers steam shovel and dredgemen 
in all Canada from Fort William westward, 
with headquarters at Edmonton, Alberta. The 
members of this local union are operators of 
excavating machinery, viz., steam shovels, gas 
shovels, drag lines, steam ditchers, clam shells, 
etc. 

These trade rules were in effect during 1929, 
and have been continued during 1930 without 
change. 

Hours and overtime: for work within a 
radius of 25 miles of Vancouver, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturdays with all overtime and work on 
Sundays and holidays at double time. For men 
on monthly scale, 8 hours or fraction thereof 
to constitute a day’s work with time and one- 
half for overtime except when moving 
machinery or digging on Sunday or a holiday 
which will be paid at double time. 

Daily wage scale (to apply within a radius 
of 25 miles of the City of Vancouver): 
engineers $10, cranesmen $8, firemen and oilers 
$6.50; for operating a machine in tunnels the 
scale will be $1 per day over the regular scale. 
Monthly wage scale: engineers $250, cranes- 
men $200, firemen and oilers $160, and for 
operating a machine in tunnels $25 per month 
over regular scale will be paid. 

Seven holidays will be observed and will 
apply to men both on monthly and daily rates. 


Transportation to and from jobs out of city 


will be paid by employer and travelling time 
up to 8 hours in one day. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


Brannon, Maniropa—ScHepuLe oF WacsEs 
AND WorKING CONDITIONS FOR EMPLOYEES 
OF THE City or BrAaNnpon. 


Employees of the Street Railway Department 
of the City are included in the civic schedule 
summarized below under the heading: Service: 
Public Administration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Prince Rursrt, B.C—Scurputze or Wacss 
AND WorKING CONDITIONS oF THE CANA- 
DIAN LONGSHOREMEN’s Association, Loca 
No. 2. 


This schedule has been in effect since 1927, 
by verbal agreement and will continue in effect 
subject to thirty days’ notice by either party. 


Coast-wise Work 


The union will endeavour to supply all help 
required, but if unable to do so, the employer 
may obtain men wherever available. 7 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Overtime: all time before 8 a.m. and after 
5 p.m. and meal hours worked will be con- 
sidered overtime. 

Men hired for night work and reporting for 
duty between 5 p.m. and midnight will be paid 
at least two hours’. pay at regular rate; after 
midnight up to 6 a.m. they will be paid for at 
least four hours’ work. If kept waiting longer 
they will be paid at regular rates for time they 
are so kept. 

Wages per hour: general longshore work 80 
cents in day time and $1 for overtime; coal 
and ore in bulk 90 cents in day time and $1.05 
for overtime; cement in lots of over 25 tons 
and fertilizer and plaster in lots of over 25 
tons $1.05 straight time; explosive powders 
$1 straight time; sulphur in bulk $1.15 straight 
time, creosoted lumber and piles $1.10 straight 
time, double winch drivers $1 in day time and 
$1.35 for overtime. 


Deep Sea and Off Shore Work 


The employer or his agent reserves the right 
at all times of picking his own employees. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
except Sundays and holidays. 

Wages: for ship work, that is loading and un- 
loading of vessels from slings to hold and from 
hold to slings and to and from scows, barges 
or open cars within reach of ship’s tackle, the 
base wage is 84 cents per hour straight time 
and $1.26 overtime; for dock work, that is 
from sling to pile in the shed or piles direct or 
from the first pile in the shed or cars to slings 
direct, the base wage is 80 cents per hour 
straight time and $1.20 overtime. 

An extra 10 cents per hour will be paid to the 
following (with the exception of truckers): 
double winch drivers, donkey drivers, men hand- 
ling caustic soda, cement, green hides, animal 
fertilizers all in lots of 25 tons or over, lime 
in sacks only, sulphur, coal, coke or ore, ballast 
and grain in bulk and to all men employed in 
loading ship only, in sacks weighing 125 pounds 
or over (truckers excepted) also to men hand- 
ling creosoted lumber, men working on lum- 
ber and piles from the water and to hatch- 
tenders and siderunners working with lumber, 
to men working in refrigerators or below 
decks in connection with refrigerators when 
cargo is being discharged from or loaded into 
ships’ refrigerators when the chambers contain 
commodities for the reason of preservation. 

An extra 20 cents per hour will be paid to 
double winch drivers, hatchtenders, side runners, 
boom men and sling men when working on sub- 
merged lumber and piles, hatchtenders and side 
runners on creosoted products. 
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In the case of handling high explosives $1.20 
per hour straight time and $1.80 overtime for 
dock work and $1.26 per hour straight time 
and $1.89 overtime for ship work. 


Where the cargo of the vessel either in whole 
or in part is badly damaged through fire, col- 
lision, springing a leak or stranding, the rate 
is $1.20 per hour straight time and $1.89 per 
hour overtime for ship work. 


When a vessel strands at an outside point 
and gets into such a condition that she cannot 
reach port without discharging or shifting cargo, 
the men so employed will be paid $1.57 per hour 
while working and at the rate of 78 cents per 
hour for travelling time and time standing by. 
They will also be provided with free meals 
when they are not permitted to go ashore. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Caueary, Auperta—A Crrtain Minx Com- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BrotTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMsSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND He pers, Loca, No. 528. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
until changed by agreement. If either party 
gives 30 days’ notice before November 1, in any 
year, any clauses may be brought up for recon- 
sideration. 

The company will employ union members or 
those who will become members within 15 days. 


Three days off per. month will be allowed all 
union members. 


One week’s vacation with pay will be given 
each summer to all employees who have com- 
pleted one year’s service on or before the pre- 
vious November 1. 


Wage schedule: milk wagon drivers on out- 
side routes $100 per month, milk wagon drivers 
on inside routes $92 per month and one half of 
one per cent commission to be paid on loads of 
over 5,000 quarts; helpers on milk wagons $2.50 
per day, spare route men $125 per month, truck 
drivers $125 per month, stablemen $110; inside 
workers from $100 to $120 per month, cold 
storage men, bottlers and can washers $120, 
bottle washers and inside spare men $110. 


When a route is split, the driver whose route 
was divided will have first choice of the two 
routes and will receive full pay for the following 
three months, based on his average sales for 
four weeks previous to the division of the route. 

The company will assume all bona fide credits 
up to $40. 

Drivers will be allowed to drive in, unload 
their returns and settle their accounts as soon 
as their routes are properly finished, drivers 
to have the right of way as far as possible. 


The employees will have the right to discuss 
any subject or present any grievance to the 
proper officials of the company. Any employee 
suspended or discharged upon ground which 
after investigation is found to be insufficient, 
will be reinstated and be paid for time lost. 

No boys or unauthorized persons will be per- 
mitted to serve customers or ride wagons. 

One week’s notice of resignation or of dis- 
charge to be given except in case of certain 
causes of discharge. 


Service: Public Administration 


Porr ArtHur, Onvtarto—Pusric Uris 
CoMMISSION or THE Crry or Port ARTHUR 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BRoTHERHOOD OF 
ExsctricAL Worxemrs, Loca No. 339 AND 
ALL OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE ELECTRIC 
Licht ANp TrLerHoye Departments oF 
THE Crry or Porr Arruur. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1931. 

No discrimination to be shown any employee 
on account of his connection with any associa- 
tion; the employees in the association will not 
interfere with nor limit the rights of the Com- 
mission. Promotions to foreman or wire chief 
will be granted employees in accordance with 
seniority and efficiency whenever possible, and 
no discrimination will be made on account of 
union membership, but immediately after such 
promotion, membership in any association will 
be discontinued. 

Hours: 8 per day from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. on other days and from 
8 a.m. to 12 noon on Saturdays, a 44-hour week. 
If necessary, however, one man in each depart- 
ment may work from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. and from 
7 p.m. to 11 p.m. six days a week at straight 
time and one man in each department may work 
on Saturday afternoons from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. at 
straight time. 

Overtime: overtime up to midnight and work 
on Saturday afternoons with the exceptions 
noted above will be paid at time and one half; 
all other overtime including work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. Men on monthly 
salary will be paid overtime in any work other 
than the City’s. 

All employees working on a monthly salary 
will receive two weeks’ holidays with pay each 
year. 

Wages per hour: sub-foremen 90 cents, first 
class linemen 88 cents, second class linemen 65 
to 81 cents, groundmen 50 to 684 cents, cable 
splicer 934 cents, cable splicer’s helper 65 to 
81 cents. 

For work out of town, transportation and 
living ‘expenses will be paid. 

Two men must be assigned to work on high 
voltage wires. All linemen’s helpers and 
groundmen must be able to speak and under- 
stand English. The Commission will supply 
rubber boots, coats and rubber gloves when 
necessary as well as protection shields for 
covering live wires and each employee will use 
these protective devices. Instruction in first 
aid and resuscitation methods is also arranged 
for all employees. 

The Commission will be willing to interview 
employees or any committee of them on any 
subject concerning the mutual benefit of the 
employees and the commission in its relation 
to the general public. 


Brannon, MAnitosA.—ScHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
WorkiINa ConpITIONS For EMPLOYEES oF 
THE City or BRANDON. 


This schedule which was signed by officials 
of the city and by officers of the Civic 
Employees Federal Union, Local No. 69, will 
be in effect from March 1, 1930, to March 1, 
1931. 
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General 


No civic employee will be discriminated 
against by reason of his being a member of a 
trade union. 

Promotions will be made in accordance with 
seniority and efficiency as far as possible. In 
employing new men or making promotions, 
other things being equal, preference will be 
given to resident married men with families, 
then to resident married men without families, 
then to resident single men, with returned men 
being given the preference when possible. All 
regular civic employees must be British sub- 
jects. 

All employees will be given one week’s holi- 
day and statutory holidays with pay after one 
year’s service, except employees of the Street 
Railway Department who will be allowed an 
additional week’s holiday in place of statutory 
holidays. 

Wages: labourers 35 cents per hour, long 
service labourers 40 cents per hour. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all overtime 
including Sundays, except holiday duty of 
employees of the Health Department which will 
be paid at the regular rate. 

The City Manager will receive a grievance 
committee from the Civic Employees’ union and 
give due consideration to any grievance so 
presented. 


Street Railway Department 


Hours: 9 per day. 

Uniforms to be supplied to motormen. 

Wages per hour: motormen—first six months 
45 cents, second six months 47 cents, third six 
months and thereafter 50 cents, special con- 
ductors 35 cents; armature winders 75 cents, 
machinists 70 cents, electricians’ helpers 50 
cents, linemen 50 cents, sweeper operators 50 
cents, car barn foremen 48 cents, track fore- 


men 48 cents, repairmen 48 cents, pitmen, 
oilers and greasers 45 cents, line groundmen 
45 cents, cleaners, lamp renewers and switch 
tenders 43 cents, experienced trackmen 43 
cents. 


Waterworks Pumping Station 


Hours: 10 per day, 6 days a week, except 
engineers and firemen who work in 8-hour shifts 
with a 6 day week. Labourers will work 
on Sundays, when necessary, at regular pay. 
Engineers to be governed by the engineers’ 
union. 

Wages: engineers $170 per month, firemen 
$110 per month, machinists 50 cents per hour, 
boiler washers 43 cents per hour. 


Works Department 


Hours: 9 per day from November 16 to 
February 28, and 10 per day from March 1, 
to November 15. 

Wages: assistant foreman 55 cents per 
hour, special labourers 50 cents, intermediate 
labourers 45 cents, teamsters 43 cents, light 
truck driver $100 per month, weighmaster $100 
per month. 


Health Department 


Hours: 9 per day from November 16, to 
February 28, and 10 per day from March 1. 
to November 15, with one-half hour extra per 
day allowed teamsters for stable duty. Sunday 
stable men to be allowed five hours for same 
at regular pay. Employees of this department 
will not lose any time through inclement 
weather. 

Wages: foremen and horsekeeper $112 per 
month with cottage, water and light free, heavy 
truck driver $112 per month, night soil men 
45 cents per hour, teamsters and helpers 40 
cents per hour. 





The International Labour Office has just 
published in one volume the texts of the 
Draft Conventicns and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence at its fourteen sessions from 1919 to 
1930. The documents are reprinted from the 
authentic texts, deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. A foot- 
note to each Convention gives the date upon 
which it came into force, and the names of 
the states which had ratified the Convention 
on October 1, 1980. The volume is com- 
pleted by a subject index. 





The International Labour Office has also 
issued recently the text of the questionnaire 
which is being addressed to the Governments 
of the States Members of the International 
Labour ‘Organization on the subject of hours 
of work in coal mines, with a view to the 
drafting of a Convention for discussion at the 
fifteenth session cf the International Labour 
Conference, to be held in May, 1931. 


The British Prime ‘Minister, in an address 
on November 14, announced that his govern- 
ment intended to eliminate the “dole” fea- 
ture of unemployment insurance and to re- 
store the system to a strictly insurance basis. 
A similar plan to place unemployment insur- 
ance in Germany on a self-supporting basis 
is noted on page 1237. 





Between 700 and 800 labourers were re- 
ported to be employed during October in the 
construction of a new fertilizer plant for the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
at Trail, B.C., in addition to the various 
building tradesmen required for such work. In 
view of the unemployment situation that is 
expected when the company reduces its pro- 
duction for the season the municipality is 
taking steps to obtain assistance for road 
construction work under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Relief Act. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1930 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ee movement in prices during October 

was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower than in Septem- 
ber. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.32 at the beginning 
of October, as compared with $10.38 for 
September; $11.68 for October, 1929; $11.28 
for October, 1928; $10.99 for October, 1927; 
$10.93 for October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 
1925; $10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 for 
October, 1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 
for October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for 
October, 1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. 
The most important declines occurred in the 
prices of beef, mutton, cheese, bread, flour, 
rolled oats, prunes and potatoes, while sea- 
sonable advances occurred im the prices of eggs, 
butter and evaporated apples. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $20.68 at the beginning 
of October, as compared with $20.75 for 
September; $21.96 for October, 1929; $21.52 
for October, 1928; $21.18 for October, 1927; 
$21.14 for October, 1926; $21.11 for October, 
1925; $20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for 
October, 1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 
for October, 1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 for 
October, 1918; and $14.48 for October, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commod- 
ities in 1926 as 100, was again lower, being 
81.4 for October, as compared with 82.5 for 
September; 96.7 for October, 1929; 95.2 for 
October, 1928; 97.2 for October, 1927; and 
98.1 for October, 1926. One hundred and 
thirty-seven prices quotations declined, 
fifty-one advanced and three hundred and 
fourteen were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main 
groups were lower, one was higher and one 
was unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetable and Vegetable Products 
group, because of lower prices for grains, 
flour and raw rubber; the Fibres, Textiles 
_and Textile Products group, due mainly 


to lower prices for raw silk, raw cotton, 
certain cotton fabrics and raw wool; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, due 
to lower prices for sulphite pulp and cer- 
tain lines of lumber; the Iron and its Prod- 
ucts group, mainly because of reduced quo- 
tations: for pig iron, steel billets and tin 
plate; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower quotations for 
electrolytic copper, copper wire bars, lead, © 
zinc and silver; and the Chemicals and 
Aled Products group, because of lower 
prices for hemlock extract, shellac and carbon 
black. The Animals and their Products 
group was considerably higher, because of in- 
creased prices for canned fish, eggs, butter, 
milk, steers and calves, which more than 
offset lower prices for hogs, hides and sole 
leather. The Non-Metallic Minerals group 
was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were slightly higher while pro- 
ducers’ goods declined substantially. In the 
former group higher prices for milk, butter 
and eggs more than offset lower prices for 
coffee, flour, bread, cottonades and denims, 
while in the latter group the decline was due 
to lower prices for woodpulp, raw cotton, raw 
silk, raw wool, hides, pig iron, copper, tin, 
silver, lead, zinc and grains. 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods were slightly 
lower, reduced quotations for grains, raw 
rubber, raw silk, raw cotton, raw wool, 
hides, pig iron and non-ferrous metals more 
than offsetting higher prices for raw sugar, 
steers, calves, milk, eggs, salt, coal and 
idoine. Fully and _ chiefly manufactured 
goods were also lower, due to lower prices 
for flour, bran, shorts, rope, hessian, cotton- 
ades, denims, leather, tin plate, copper wire 
bars, brass, solder and copper sulphate. 
Domestic farm products articles of forest 
origin and articles of mineral origin were 
lower. Articles of marine origin advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and ‘coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
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effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices Of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour Gazerrr 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 


coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. ‘The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index numebr, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget. for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 

(Continued on page 1346) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY 


TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES 


BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, 


FUEL AND ee AND RENT IN 
IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANAD 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 























































































































































average family, 
-Th le tm Dh eee 
; Quan-] (Tf) | (+) Oct. | Ort. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Sept.} Oct. 
Commodities tity |1900) 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 19380 
(Py anon C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Ge Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. C. Cc. C. 

Beef, sirloin. . 2 Ibs.|27-2} 30-4! 37-6} 44-4] 50-2] 76-2] 80-2! 60-8] 58-2] 58-2] 55-6] 59-8 59-0} 61-6] 71-8] 72-8} 70-0] 68-0 
Beef, shoulder.. “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 54-2] 50-4] 33-4] 31-8! 30-6 29-2] 30-2] 31-8] 34-4] 43-4] 45-41 49.9] 40.4 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “: |10-0} 11-3] 12-8! 15-7] 18-1 28-0) 29-0) 19-7) 18-7] 18-5] 17-8] 18-3] 19-9] 20-5 23°9| 24-9] 22-9) 22-8 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 33-4] 35-3) 26-3] 27-2] 23-9 27-7) 29-2) 29-3] 29-0] 31-0! 31-0] 29-4] 28-9 
PorkAles. 8. 1 “ {12+2] 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-4} 38-0] 42-3] 31-5! 30-0] 27-2 25-1] 29-1] 30-8) 28-5) 31-0] 31-4! 30-1] 29-8 
Pork, Salita 2 “ 121-8) 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 38-0] 70-0] 74-4! 57-2] 53-8 51-0} 46-6] 53-4) 56-6] 53-21 55-0) 55-41 54-0] 54-2 

Bacon, break- 
BST sue cee 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-9] 51-1] 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3 3:9) 41-6] 44-4] 38-8] 42-5] 40-91 39-8] 39-8 
Lard, pores es. 2 “ 126-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-2] 74-4] 48-2] 45-4] 45.8 45-6] 49-0) 49-0] 43-8] 45-8] 43-4] 41-8] 49.2 
ges, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7) 30-0) 33-3} 33-7] 35-3] 60-7| 75-0] 50-7] 41-7] 44-3] 45-7] 48.9 49-8] 52-6] 51-0) 51-3] 38-6] 42-7 
ape storage. 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1! 31-5} 55-0] 68-3] 46-6] 37-4] 39-7 39-8} 43-0] 44-3] 47-0] 45-6] 45-1] 34-6] 38-0 

BRE eres AB 6qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 54-0] 75-6] 92-4! 80-4] 69-6] 70-2 71-4] 70-8} 69-6) 71-4] 72-6] 74-4] 72-0] 72-0 
Bates: dairy...| 2lbs./44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 59-0 101: 21125-8] 81-2) 76-8| 78-4] 77-4] 83-4] 75-4] 83-2 85-6] 85-2] 66-2] 69-6 
a cream- ; 

Nata eee oney 1 “ |25-5) 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 55-7] 69-1] 46-8} 43-0] 44-9 42-8! 47-7! 41-2] 46-3] 47-4] 46-9] 36-4] 38-7 
Chess, Old ae. 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 22-0] 33-3] 41-2] 35-4 §27-6/§33-5|/§29-1/§32-3]§30-6 §$31-3|§33-8]§33-0/§31-1/§30-7 
heese, new....| 1 “ 14-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 20-3} 31-4] 38-6] 32-0 §$27-6}§33-5/§29-1]§32-3}§30-6 §31-31$33 -81§33 -0}§31-11§30-7 
Bread. 2-8) ee | 15 “ |55-5| 58-5} 66-0} 61-5] 67-5/118-5/144-0]118-5/102-0 102-0/106-5]117-0)114-0)117-0/115-5}120-0/111-0]106-5 
Flour, avn 10 “ |25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0) 69-0] 80-0] 58-0 $45-0/$44-0/§49-0/§54-0/§53-0 §53-0/§51-0] 54-0! 46-0] 43-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ 118-0] 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 25-0} 40-5] 42-5] 30-5) 28-0 27-5} 28-5} 30-5) 29-0) 32-0] 31-5] 32-0] 30-5] 29-5 
ICOM Semel ts 2 “ 110-4) 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 18-2] 24-6] 33-2] 18-6 §21-2/§21-0/§21-0/§21-8 $22-0/§21-6/§20-8/§20-6/§20-21§20-2 
Beans, hand- 
picked?....... “| 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 33-2] 23-4) 17-4] 17-4! 17-6] 16-8] 16-4] 15-6] 16-2] 19-0 23-6] 18-6] 18-4 
Apples, evapor- 
ated! Se 45k. “| 9-9) 7-7! 11-5} 12-0] 13-7] 23-1] 29-2] 21-6 23:9! 19-5} 19-6] 20-2] 20-4] 18-8] 21-5} 21-3] 20-0] 20-6 
Prunes, medium| 1 “ |11-5! 9-6! 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 18-8! 97-4] 18.9 19-6) 18-2] 15-6} 15-7} 15-7] 14-6] 13-6] 14-6] 15-2] 14-8 
Sugar, granulat- 
Cds kB ee 121-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2} 48-8] 86-4] 41-2] 34-8 48-41 41-2) 32-0] 31-6). 32-8] 31-2) 28-8] 25-6) 25-6 
Sugar, yellow 2 “ 110-0} 9-8) 10-8] 11-0} 14-0} 22-4] 40-8] 19-6] 16-4 23-0} 19-6} 15-2) 15-0] 15-4] 14-6] 13-8] 12-4] 12-4 
ea, black..... t+ “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-9] 15-5) 16-4] 13-6/§14-6]/§17-11§17-4|$17-81§18-0 §17-8|§17-8/§17-6]§14-8|§14-7 
Tea, green...... 4 “ | 8-7! 8-7} 9-1] 9-3} 9-8] 14-8] 17-0] 15-1 §14-6/§17-1/§17-4/§17-8/§18-0}$17-8 §17-8/§17-61/§14-8/§14-7 
OMFG) 3: since: 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 10-0] 11-5] 15-1] 13-5] 13-4 13-5] 13-9] 15-2) 15-3] 15-2] 15-2} 15-1] 14-0} 13-8 
Potatoes.......; 3 bag}24-1] 28-0; 30-3} 36-0] 35-3] 71-3] 69-4] 64-4] 40-4 52-8} 46-5] 49-5] 61-9] 52-5] 42-8] 73-8) 53-9] 49-3 
Vinegar. ........ Mie tes 37) 37) | <7) 6) Ore -Ohr ol eo} <9|) 1-01771-01 «4-01. .150). 120] a ieobeeo eo 
$ $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ 
All Foods....../...... 5:48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-99/13-54115- 33 11: 48)10-23)10-65/10- 31 10-89/19-93)10-99/11-28/11-68/10-38/10-32 
c. c. Cc. G Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. c. C. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Co 
Starch, laundry} } Ib. 2 9)" 3*0) S*lpS-2Pe S92) 4-8) 4.9) (44) 4-0} 4-01 4-4) 4-21 4-1], 4-2]. 47) (eeOhin 4ath aed 
Coal ee hie ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-11 55-0] 53-9] 78-81125-3 110-1]116-4)111-5)103-7)104-8/105-4 102: 0/101-3]100-9}100-9}100-6 
es itumin- 

Si oetay coon “ 131-1] 32-3} 35-0} 38-7] 37-8] 62-6] 90-7] 73-5] 77-0 71-6] 65-6] 64-1] 63-3] 63-5] 62-9] 63-1] 62-4] 62-7 
Wood hard.. “ ed.|32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5} 42-6] 76-9] 83-71 83-6} 80-3 78-6] 77-6) 76-2] 75-5} 75-5| 75-0] 76-2! 76-5| 76-0 
Wood, SOlte tes “ 122-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-5] 58-8! 66-1] 61-1] 59-4 59-2!) 57-4] 55-6) 55-9) 55-1] 55-4] 54-4) 54-4) 54-3 
Coal oil ae eee: 1 gal.|24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7) 24-1] 27-4] 39-8] 31-9] 31-0] 30-3! 30-8] 30-3 31-5| 31-3] 31-1] 31-1] 30-8} 30-8 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ d $ 5 $ $ 
Fuel and light*|...... 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-90] 3-05] 4-66) 3-69) 3-64] 3-51] 3-35] 3-34] 3-32] 3-23] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 3-24 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mente... 5. cc.005 % mo.|2-37! 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-55] 4-85} 6-52] 6-89] 6-96! 6-96] 6-97! 6-87] 6-85] 6-87] 6-95! 6-93] 7-08] 7-07 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ So 
TiPotals: 235%. | eee 9-37/10-59/12-79)14-02)14-48'21-48 26-46 (22-01 20-87 eke 21-11/21-14/21-18 shat onees soe 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia.......... 5°61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-70)13-78)16-21/11-75}10-42|10-96/10-55/11-03]10-99|10-98]11-16]11-68/10-78/10-60 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-74/11-90/14-05|/10-46] 9-11] 9-59] 9-44] 9-95110-27] 9-93] 9-92110-24! 9-93] 9-84 
New Brunswick...... 5°38} 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-66/13-26/15-51/11-59)10-14|10-83]10-54110-91/10-95]/11-02]/10-99]11-60|10-55|10-57 
Quebec... Usra>ssbean 5-15) 5-64! 6-33) 6-87] 7-41/13-19|14-96/10-81] 9-75] 9-92] 9-60)10-34/10-09]10-19|10-47|10-63] 9-55] 9-63 
Ontario. d.b2 00s: ie 5-01) 5-60) 6-50} 7-20} 7-78/13-58)15-75/11-48/10-14]10-69/10-20/10-79!11-00|10-99}11-31/11-65/10-36|10-34 
Manitoba. :..5...3 84 5°85) 6-19| 7-46] 7-87/ 8-36/12-84/16-34/10-79| 9-72]10-14] 9-68]10-25}10-29]/10-42]10-92/11-51] 9-75] 9-66 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86/ 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-63/13-51]16-09) 11-21] 9-95|10-29)10-20]10-74/10-84/10-89]11-45!12-02|10-26|10-06 
Alberta. $. 3298... tena 6-02) 6-50} 8-00; 8-33) 8-38/13-27/15-70)11-09| 9-77/10-32]10-38/10-99/10-77|10-81}11-48]12-00|10-44/10-08 
British Columbia....| 6-90) 7-74 8-32 9-13] 9-35/14-39]16-83)12-50/11-61/11-51}11-51/12-11]11-89}12-18}12-35/12-88]11-34/11-30 
a a A ee oe a ee le 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 


*For electric light and gas see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
eget =| 3 5. a = pe eis 
LOCALITY id “a shin lakes) Lore ap ke LS oO 8 o§ 
a eee eT a ae 8 a i a 
oy Pad oi Set to | ds aus Sy | 8o0| #36] 3c QS 
Soy Soeteemhe ee | oe) 83 | ae ee ee ae 73 
S85 ao ok ee BS as oles ES ead SOS Bi isp 
Ao Qe ;ig em] ga] Qa ®o oF AR z3ae eo ae) Sn 
nD la (oat nD Q > = fy N faa) faa) ea] 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 34-0 | 28-9 | 26-7 | 20-2 | 16-2 22:8 28-2 29-8 27-1 39-8 44.4 69-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35-5 | 31-4 | 27-5 | 22-8 | 18-7 20-5 28-7 30-4 26-7 39-4 43-4 59-3 
T2-S Viney s.terelaeueaenies 38-3 | 31-3 | 28-2 | 25-8 | 21 20 30 31-6 29-3 39-4 44.8 60-9 
2—New Glasgow ......... 35 32-5 | 26 22 17 20 _ 27-5 24-6 39-1 41-2 57-6 
Sor Amah erste. huh sts oeke oo 30-8 | 24:4 |-21-1 |] 17-4 20-8 30 32 26-1 40-8 46-6 57-5 
€—Falilag.s: stawie eas Aaee 40 381-3 | 31-6 | 23-9 | 19-1 19-7 30°5 30-6 24-6 37-5 42-2 61-1 
H—W indsSor.cit2e wis verano 35 30 25 20 — 20 25 28 29 = = 57-5 
G—rUrO ny teas and eels 30259103225 Ho) 24 19 22-5 28 32-5 26-8 38-6 42-2 61 
7—P..1.—Charlottetown.| 30 30 25 20 17 16 = 30 25 37-6 40 55 
New Brunswick (average)...| 37-1 | 33-6 | 27-9 | 21-7 | 16-8 19-4 26-9 30-4 25°5 4)-2 48-1 62-5 
8—Moncton! .\.ces gee ae 35-5 | 30-7 | 24-1 | 19-8 | 16-3 a2 27-5 31 26 41-1 45-8 60-8 
O-—St4 Johnie. s eae reem ne 39 28 Teoieday 21°8) | 1704 20 25 30-7 25-9 39 44-3 62-5 
10——rederictons:..245 ee nee 38-8 | 32-8 | 32-8 | 23-7 | 17-8 16-1 25 30 25 38-3 44.3 64 
Ii Bathurstsysees cee 35 30 27 21-5 | 15-7 — 30 30 25 42-5 50 62-5 
Quebec (average)............ 29-8 | 27-4 | 26-6 | 19-0 |] 13-8 19-2 26-7 26 24-7 36-5 39-4 60-2 
Sue Detse eee ue ateeatecieree 30 27 Gubezorom 20: l.)12-4 21-2 29-7 24-7 26-1° 34:8 37°3 59-6 
3—Three Rivers........... 26-6 | 27-8 | 26-5 | 18-7 | 12-7 La. 26-2 25-1 25-9 40 45-8 62-9 
4—Sherbrooke............ 33:5 | 30 30 24 18-5 25 28 28 24-8 39-5 42-8 64-2 
15 Sorel i. days eas ee 26-2 | 25-5 | 26-3 | 15-5 | 11-5 16 25 22-2 24-5 38 40 58 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 26-2 | 23-8 | 23-2 | 16-8 | 12-6 18-2 26°7 22-2 yA 35-2 40 58-6 
17t- John’ s.5. eae cee 35 35 30 25 18 22-5 25 30 22-5 40 40 60 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 23 Di 20 15 13 22 24 _- 24-4 30 31 55 
19—Montrealas saec7 gener 36°3 | 30 32 17-2 | 13-4 14-4 28-2 27-1 26-8 35 39-6 62-1 
AV rs Grd LYN See eat IR ay 31-7 | 25-9 | 28-3 | 18-5 | 12-3 15-7 27-4 29-9 26-5 36-1 38 61 
Ontario (average)............ 34-8 | 29-2 | 27-2 | 20-5 | 16-4 24-6 28-4 30-0 27-9 37-9 42-4 60-4 
21-——Ottawaje iW screen 33:2 | 28-4 | 26-5 | 20-4 | 13-4 21-3 28 28-2 27°3 37-9 40-9 63 
22—Brockvillens.5sg een ee 37°7 | 30 28-3 } 18-3 | 14-5 21 — 28-3 26-5 44.7 48 60 
23—King stot ecaee rete 34 28-7 | 25-9 | 20-4 | 14-6 19-8 25-6 27-5 24-5 36-1 40-6 58-3 
24—RBelleville.............. 37-7 | 30 28-3 | 18-3 | 14-5 21 25 28-3 26-5 44-7 48 60 
25—Peterborough.......... 35 29:6 | 28-6 | 19-6 | 16-8 25-2 25 29-2 29°3 37 42 61-8 
26—Oshawas. . di tes Saree ek 35-7 | 30-7 | 25-7 | 20-3 | 18-5 26-2 33°5 30-2 ra 39°3 44-4 60-4 
27 Orillia <i. ee 30-7 |} 25 2st 19 14-6 25 26 30-7 28 36-6 40-7 58-7 
28-—LOTONKO! Ae a. ee 36:3 | 29-4 | 28-3 | 19-9 | 18-6 22-9 27°9 30 26:7 39-1 46-1 62:7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 36-7 | 30 27-3 22 16-8 27-8 82-5 31 31-5 39 42 60 
30—St. Catharines... Soi pokes Oia are 26-2 | 19-4 | 13-9 22-6 27-5 27: 25 35:3 39-6 58:8 
8i—Hamilton: J! 6 aoe eee 36-7 | 30-7 | 29 21-6 | 19-1 26-4 27:5 30 — RY Ae 41-1 60 
32—Brantiond ss:\tcae ees 35:7 | 30-9 | 26-6 | 21-2 | 16-7 24-6 27-5 30-4 28-3 37 40-9 60-6 
9d Cal Guise New daeeeiaan 34-2 | 29 26 19-6 | 18-1 25-1 29-2 31 28 39°5 42-6 59-2 
34—-Guelphieii.icd as deee se 33:2 | 28-4 | 26 19-8 | 16-4 24-5 28-5 28 27-5 35-1 38-2 58-9 
35—Kitchener....,.........- 33°3 | 27-8 | 24-2 | 21 17 25 30 Py OY: —- 33-8 37-5 57 
36—Woodstock............- 35 29-2 | 27-6 | 23 17 25 26-5 33 25 36-5 37-6 57-6 
37—Stratiorda jie 33-6 | 29-2 | 25-6 | 20-5 |-18-4 26:3 27-5 28-8 28 39-2 41 60-3 
38-=London.. favo fase 33:9 | 29-4 | 26-9 | 20-3 | 15-7 23-7 27-4 29-6 26-7 36-1 40-5 58-3 
39-—Stl ML homast sa, shea 33-6 | 28-8 | 25-4 | 18-8 | 16-8 24-6 25 29-4 33 36-6 40-2 62-1 
40-—Chatham -xbrnuhey ek B23 eh20- Dal eae 20-5 | 15-7 25°8 Dai 28-8 26-9 33 41-5 60-7 
4t— Windsor ska ak gece 31-8 | 27 25°5 | 21 14-8 26 29-7 31 26-6 35:3 41-7 60:5 
AQ SATA a). Aiea eas 34°5) 1129-o0 27-0 | 21-7 | 18-1 28-7 28-7 30°5 28-8 35-2 40 60-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 32: OneaD Zeb.) 2185) | 16-7 25 25 27-5 25 38-4 42 61-5 
44-—NOrthuBay cee ceecton 41-7 | 33-3.| 31-7 | 20-7 | 14-3 24 27-3 28-7 28-2 37°3 41-9 59-2 
45—Sudburya sce cele ee 38 32-6 | 30-9 | 23-2 | 18 28 35 Bee TE 30-7 37-7 42-1 60°3 
46—Cobaltty sccm sete: 35 32:5 | 32-5 | 22-6 | 19-5 25 = 33-1 28-7 38-8 44-2 63-3 
Aj Pimminseeeecor ase 36-5 | 29-5 | 28 18 15 24-5 25 34 28-2 39-6 41-7 59-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.. 36-8 | 31-3 | 27-6 | 20-6 | 15 24-7 25 30-4 29-1 38-4 42-8 60 
49—Port Arthur.........0. OOo |) heen lead 21:5 | 17-3 23-2 32-5 30-9 30-8 40-3 46-5 65:3 
50—Port William... 230.504 35-2 | 29-6 | 25-6 | 21-2 | 17-6 24-3 31-7 32 29-2 41-4 47-9 62-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 39-0 | 24-4 | 23-4] 17-5 | 14-1 19-2 25:9 27-7 25-2 38-8 43-6 59-2 
Oi —VIMUI Der. ae a heen kee 29 22-8 28-1) 1°16 13-9 18-1 25-2 29 25-3 38-6 42-7 58-3 
52—Brandon. Re Ree teh et 30-9 | 26 23-7 | 19 14:3 20-2 26-6 26-4 25 38-9 44-4 60 
Saskatchewan (average)... 31-8 | 26-1 | 24-4 | 18-3 | 14-3 2)°6 26-0 27-0 25-4 43-9 59-4 64-0 
OS ROI A pee eeetntecins eam. 82-3 | 24-3 | 238-2 | 16-2 | 14-1 19-5 26-1 25 25 42-7 48-6 66-6 
54—Piince Albert.......... 2a Zoeomreteon ts°2 | 13°77 21 25 27-7 25 41-2 49-4 6) 
o—saskatoon...0. seen et 32:3 | 27-4 | 26-4 | 18-6 | 15-4 19-3 27-7 27-1 24 46-1} | 49-9 61-7 
56—Moose Jaw............- 35 29-3 | 26-6 | 20-3 | 14-1 22-6 25 28 27°5 45-6 53-7 67-5 
Alberta (average)............ 39-7 | 25-1 | 22-5 | 16-4 | 13-4 20-9 ai-1 28-8 25°9 42-5 47-7 57-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 3ie7 ) 25 28-3 | 18 13-2 19-3 27 28-7 28-3 42-2 48-9 58-1 
68—Drumhbeller) 9... ). 1) eit 30 23-5 | 20 14 14-5 20-0 27-5 31-5 25 45 51-6 60 
oy—Hdmonton co, cake 30 24-8 | 22-6 | 16-6 | 12-5 21 28-3 28-5 26-7 40:3 44-4 56-2 
Sie Caleary Jie, een eee 29:2 | 24-5 | 20-7 | 16-1 | 14-2 19-4 25-1 27-9 24-3 43-6 49-1 58-5 
61 Kethbridge: 4.2) 32°90 20-0" | 2 17-5 | 12-5 21-5 27-5 27-5 25 41-4 44-6 56:5 
British Columbia (average).| 36-8 | 31-5 | 28-2 | 21-4 | 19-1 27-6 33-0 34-4 30-1 48-1 53-8 64-0 
62——Verniczns scarce ae 35 28 25 20 18 25 28 35 30-7 47-5 52-5 61-7 
G3-— Nelson. sae een 40 30 32-5.) 25 2-5 32:5 40 40 27-5 46 51-4 62-5 
64—Trail........ Pe ake 38-8 | 32-8 | 29-7 | 25-3 | 18:3 30-8 36 37-2 28-4 522 60 64-3 
65—New Westminster...... 33°8 | 28-7 | 25-9 | 18-7 | 17 24 28-8 30-2 32°6 45-2 51 64-6 
66—Vancouver............. 384-9 | 27-8 | 26 17-7 | 18-4 24-3 30-2 30-6 28 44-8 50-5 65-4 
CO Victorian ete eee 36-7 | 29-7 | 28 20-5: | 17-9 26 31-6 31-5 28-4 47-6 51-4 63-2 
pO ante ee 37 32 30-2 | 21-6 | 22-1 33 33°6 33°5 30 49-3 54°6 65-4 
38°3 | 33-3 | 28 22-7 | 18-2 25 36 BY 30 52-5 58-7 65 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. 
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frozen, per lb. 


Cod steak, 
fresh and 


| rs | a | ee | em | en | cn ff 
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ths 
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and frozen, 


Halibut, fresh 
per lb. 


frozen, per lb. 


Whitefish, 
fresh and 


21-9 


25-30 


bolded Ss] 


Fish 


Salt herrings, 
per lb. 


12-6 


Pedestal eo dck Rese 
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i—r) 
oe 


i a ean Seg bk = is 


ox 
~ 


Pere teh std phd ee ilch baad ks | 


Salt herrings, 
per doz 
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Salt cod, 
boneless, 
per lb. 


bd 
bo 
~I 


Finnan haddie, 


per lb. 


cents 


(kind most 
per lb. tin 


Canned salmon, 
sold). 


cents 


36:3 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


—_—_—— |— $< |__| _—____ ———__|-__ 


Eggs 
a ao ey 
oa Ha 
a3 N Ree ica) oO N 
a a oO |} he wo 
gee leeks 
iS) 
SER (sags 
By oO 
cents cents 
42-79 38-0 
45-0 41-1 
50-2 43-4 
45 40-3 
40-7 37-6 
46-8 45-1 
43-2 40 
44-3 40 
32-3 26-6 
43-6 37:8 
44 38-6 
46 38-6 
40-8 36-3 
43-79 38-1 
41-2 RY! 
48 42-5 
46 39-9 
43-6 36-4 
40-1 36 
38:7 38 
39-6 36 
52-1 40-2 
44-3 36°8 
42-0 38-0 
47-9 36°5 
38-3 — 
38-6 33°8 
38°3 — 
37-4 32 
42-7 89-4 
35-7 83-4 
46-3 39°5 
44-4 42-8 
4] 39 
43-2 89-2 
39-2 37-4 
44-2 40-8 
42-6 36°5 
39-9 37-2 
40 3D 
87°9 34-4 
38-6 36-3 
38-5 36-2 
36°2 33-3 
40-9 39-5 
39 34-7 
36-7 32-7 
45-3 42-5 
46-4 40 
47-5 43 
48-8 40-3 
49-6 43-3 
47-5 43 
48-3 42-4 
39-5 33°8 
42-4 37-2 
86-6 30-4 
36-2 31-7 
35-7 32-6 
36-5 31-9 
38-1 32 
34-3 30-3 
43-3 35-5 
39-5 31-9 
43-3 85°+7 
41 32-7 
44-3 36°5 
48-3 40-5 
47-2 42-5 
45 41 
48-1 45 
48-3 45 
45-7 40 
44-1 40-7 
47-6 43-4 
45-7 88-5 
52-8 46-7 


Butter 
2 
mn 
oo 5 
3°] 6° 
~ 22 © 2 
Sao | 8s 
ASO Sa 
sak Et, 
A iS) 
cents cents 
34-8 38-7 
36-4 42-4 
35 40-4 
85-5 41-9 
39°3 42-4 
30 40-6 
40 44-5 
38-3 44-4 
35 38 
35°2 38-6 
38-7 41 
37-1 41-5 
35 37 
30 35 
33-8 36-0 
33-6 36-3 
33 36-1 
85-3 35-7 
33 35-3 
— 35-5 
35 85-7 
32 35-6 
35-6 37-8 
aes 35°6 
35-1 38-3 
35 36 
35 37-5 
30 36-2 
35 37-5 
33-2 36-4 
38 43-6 
83-7 37-4 
35-5 37-8 
Le 39-1 
36 37-7 
36:3 40 
36:5 38 
36°8 38°6 
34-7 38-4 
34-6 37°2 
a 37:3 
34:2 36-7 
32-3 37-5 
38-2 38-7 
36-5 38-6 
_ 38-9 
— 39-4 
34:3 35-8 
—_— 36-7 
35:3 40-5 
— 38-8 
39 40-3 
32 38-2 
37°5 39-1 
33 39-8 
31-3 36-9 
31-8 37-6 
30-8 36-1 
31-4 38-4 
31-7 38-7 
33 40-9 
31°3 36-3 
29-6 37-7 
32-8 39-1 
30-8 40- 
85 40-7 
33-3 37-2 
32-3 38-9 
32-7 88-5 
38-0 41-6 
ms 42-5 
36-7 43-7 
40 43-2 
37:8 39-1 
35-9 38-9 
38-2 42-3 
37-7 40-2 
40 42-5 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








































8 = 3 ee vs 
. Q « « 
Be E 2 An qs ts dq 
. —_ — « Gs 
Locality =e Ke 5 aN % “d 3 & 
aa) 2. cen) oe | 3 Ba 84 on 
oo | oe | 22 | ces! 32 | Ss os. | ee 
Do u BH = i | Qa ait 
9 8 o 3 Bos | ao 8'O Se bat 
qa 2 Q, 2 RaQ eRe om @ aN om 
5 ea DB fe, ee re 6, 5 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 30-7 “oil 18-3 4-3 5-9 10-1 14-6 16-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 29-9 7:5 17-6 4-8 6-2 10-9 15-2 16-3 
d—=Syduney <u... 182A oe meee 30-4 8 17-7 4-9 6 10-3 14. 16-4 
2-New | Glaszow,.adsac.)5o eee 28-8 6-7 16-9 4.6 5-9 10 13: 14-6 
S=paum heretive... Bs eae ae 30 8 17-3 4-9 6 9 15- 15-7 
4——Ealifiax. ti.'s bs Guta. eee 28-1 |6-7-8 17-6 4-1 6:3 10- 13- 15-6. 
o=aWindsor Nk :<..t: dso: ae ~ 30-5 |6-7-8 19-3 5-2 ch 10 17- 18-5. 
G=aPruro Mekhi. nis Ole. Ee ee 31-6 7°3 17 4-9 6-2 10-3 15- 17 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 30 7-4 18 4-7 5-5 9-6 15 17 
New Brunswick (average) 30-2 8-2 18-3 4-9 6-1 10-5 15- 15-5. 
§-——Monctons, 0, er eee 30:8 8 17-8 5 6 12 14- 15 
OS StsJOhn ts cto see ae 29-7 8-7 19-2 4-7 6:2 9-8 13- 15-5. 
10—Predericton....):.. 44... see 30-2 8-7 18-3 4-5 6-1 10-1 15- 15-4 
11—Batburstie. bee 30 7°3 18 5-4 6 10 18 16 
Quebec (average),.................. 27-7 6-1 17-6 4-6 6-2 9-0 14: 14-7 
12=-Quebeen i. wok. eee wee 29-6 5-8 16: 4-5 5-9 9-8 14 15-3. 
a3——Uhres:Rivers):...04... eee 28-8 5-3 18- 4-9 5-5 8-8 18 15-5. 
£4-—Sherbrooke,..i....4aee,. tee 27-5 6-7 17- 4-7 6-7 9-3 12- 15 
TO Sorelle. te oe ae eae 23°3 6 18- 4.2 6-7 8-5 14- 15-3. 
16—Stobyacmthe..... knee 24:3 4-7 15: 3:9 6-4 9-2 12- 13°7 
(St Johns... ct -; 2... Seen 27-3 | 6-7-3 16 4.2 6 9-2 14- 14 
L8——DhetiordsMines, 290. ee 30°5 6-7 17. 5-3 6 8-1 15- 15-4 
19--Montréal’.... \b... 23...) ae 30 5-3-8 18- 4-7 5-9 9-8 13- 14-5. 
20-Eull fo. eo. ae. 28-1 |5-3-6-7 19 4-9 6-5 8-6 12- 14 
Ontario (average)................... 31-0 6-8 17- 4-1 5:7 10-6 13-3 15-2 
21—Ottaws is... .4..8.. eee 33-5 |6-7-8 18- 4-5 6-3 10-8 13-7 15:5. 
22-“rockvillé, .. 5..csk6 7. aoe 29-7 6 15 4-7 5 11 17-5 16-5. 
23-—KKingstonw. 2b... ee. ee eee 28-9 6 15 4 5-3 9-8 — 14-6. 
Z4—Bellovillas. .. 0. 5d os. pee 26-5 6-3 17-1 4 5-1 10-3 13-9 15 
2o—~Peterborough!.. 0... Jd. sottiee. 30:8 6-7 16-6 4-1 5:5 11-2 11-8 15 
26—Oshawa..........4 0.1): 2, Ratha. 31-5 16-7-7-3 16 3:6 5:3 10-2 11-4 15 
oie Orillia? 2... decdtay de ee 30:8 6 18-8 3-9 4-8 11-2 12-7 15-1 
25——OLOntOuee bn 35-6 16-7-7-3 18-2 4-2 5-7 10-1 12-7 15 
29—Niagara Falls 34-2 6-7 18-6 4-] 4-6 10 12-3 15:8 
30—St. Catharines 29-9 6-7 17-7 3-9 5-3 10-1 10-9 14-5 
31—Hamilton 35-9 6-7 18-6 3°8 5-5 11-8 12-8 15-4 
32—Brantford 83-3 | 6-7-3 17-5 3°4 5-2 10-7 11-7 14-4 
So——Galtl eu bk Be 34-6 6-7 18-1 3°8 5-7 11-8 12-1 14-8 
34—Guelph........... 32:3 6-7 19 3°8 5-4 10-1 14-6 15-7 
35— Kitchener 30-2 6-7 18-3 3:4 5-2 11-3 12 14-2 
386— Woodstock 31 3-6 18 3°5 5-1 10-1 12-5 15 
37—Stratford 29-6 6-7 W727, 3-7 6-4 11-4 14-1 15-2 
30) ROndom. §.,..1b5:< kis. 30°3 | 6-6-7 18-3 4-3 5-3 11-1 13-4 14-6. 
39—St. Thomas 31-3 |6-7-8 18-9 3°8 5-8 11-8 13-6 15-5 
40—Chatham 30 6 17-7 3-6 5-4 10-4 13-8 14-8 
Als indgor ain. <t. es ae 31-8 {7-3-8 18-5 4-2 5-6 10-4 12-4 15-1 
AASTOATNIB.sneieca sh; Qk. . J 30-4 7:3 17-6 3-4 5-9 10-5 13 14-6. 
4o-—Owen Sound: .|.'sif).5 . 1 dee 28:2 | 6-6-7 18-4 3-6 5 10-2 14-7 16 
a4—North Bay....,.5¢.. 4, eee 31-2 6-7 20 4-7 6-8 10-6 13°3 15-5 
425--Sudbprys, 6. Seo, ke 30 {7-3-8 16-2 4-9 7:2 9-5 15:3 157 
Be Cobalt. inv.s.4 shh. Neo 32 8-3 17 4-8 7:3 9-8 : : 15-1 18-1 
a(——Pitorming):.., | take. | eee 30-1 8-3 15 4-9 5-3 9-5 14-6 15-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 28°8 7:3 18 4-5 8 11-9 : 14-2 15-2 
a9--Port Atthur. .).2.60:. 4 «ene, 28-6 6-7 18-2 4-3 5-8 10-1 : 13-2 15-5 
60—Vort William.) 4265. / meme 29-1 6-7 17 4-4 5-7 10:1 . : 13-8 14-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 31-0 6-7 20-6 4-1 6-3 0-9 : 15-7 17:3 
pi--Winnipes:)... 5. ; Abd... ee 31-3 |6-4-7 19-2 4 6-8 10 . ‘ 14-2 16-9 
O2—Brandon;., ......24... ave. 30-6 |6:3-7 22 4-] 5:7 11-8 Webi] 17-6 
Saskatchewan (average)........____ 32-4 ¢-9 18-5 4-0 6-2 10-9 . 16-5 18-2 
Do--sregina’ 1h. ..... ee. tee 32°3 |6-7-8 — 4-1 7°3 11-6 . 15-8 17-1 
64—Prince Albert |. :.5..4.4am.. 33°8 6-7 20 4 6-4 9-9 18 18-5 
Box -paskatoon::,.).. Be. ..ce we + 30-7 6:6 15-5 3-9 6 10-9 . 17-4 18-6 
b6=-Moosp Jay...J.. 8b . .. eae 31-7 6-4 20 3-9 5 11-1 14-6 18-4 
Alberta (average).............0001) 31-3 a2 19-1 4-4 5-6 10-7 . . 16-6 18-3 
j/—Medicine\Hati.,. i2,...0 mam. 31-8 |6-7-7-4 18-3 4-] 6-4 12-9 . . 17-4 18-2 
o8--rumheller....., kin. (eee 33-3 7°4 20 4.2 5-8 11-2 : 17-1 20 
00--Kadimonton.., bibihhs..meee.. 27-7 6-7 18-5 4 5-2 9-9 : ; 16-1 18-5 
© y 32-4 6-6 21-5 4-1 5-4 11 : 15-6 17-3 
31-3 | 8-8-3 17-2 3-9 5 9 : 16-9 17-6 
32-7 8-6 21-2 4-5 6-1 8-9 : $ 16-7 17-7 
F 33-5 8-3 18 4-3 5-5 10 . 18-3 19-2 
34°3 10 18-5 5 6 10-1 : : 20-2 19-3 
30 9-1 17-5 4-6 5-8 9:3 : 16-7 18-5 
32-9 6-9 22-6 4-4 6-1 7-9 5 : 14-9 15-8 
32-2 6-9 22-2 4-3 5-6 8-2 : : 14.5 15-3 
33 8-3 | * 2204 4-3 6-6 8-4 : 14-7 16-3 
33-1 9 23-3 4-2 7°5 9 : : 16-3 19-3 
32-5 10 25 4-7 6 7-9 17-7 : ee 
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: Potatoes Apples c 
£ 2 ; g ed a 
qj Sk 5 Q 8 
BS 5 9 a ge A= ae 3 : 6 a g 
ee = | 8 st} ee og ans os 
rd oS 3 A o Q & oF cy 8 § coe Be 
HO. > se S s 63 es 86 2.9 Qt ga ee) 
TEs -o = = os es aise am 8 = tee 
= Se (me oO 19 = op oles) nD « it a a, Bay LAT) 
g3g| 32h =k &° | Geeeeaaes a8 aa | Es a8 
698 ‘aw 5 8 Die 52 7) 2 i ao 84 
5 Xs) Ay & ca cs 83 3 5 Ps fe) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
9-2 4-9 1-480 30-3 21-8 20-6 14-8 68-5 26-2 57-5 42-5 
8-8 4-6 1-392 27-4 21-2 20-1 15-0 58-5 26-7 53-5 41-8 
9-3 4-9 1-62 32 — 21-7 15:5 50 26-2 50 42-5 
9-6 4-3 1-42 26 15 20 15-1 57-5 25-7 53-5 41-3 
8-6 4:3 1-05 22-1 15-6 21 15-9 60 27 60 42-5 
8-3 4-4 1-506 29-9 30-9 — 14-1 60 26-3 54 39-2 
8 4-8 1-375 28-3 25 20 15 — 30 —_ 45 
8-9 4-9 1-382 25-8 19-5 18 14-6 65 25 50 40 
10 4-3 1-30 23°3 LD — 16-5 72 27-5 55 47-5 
8-9 5-1 1-251 25-7 22-2 19-3 16-4 63-3 20-2 56-3 48-2 
8-9 4-9 1-07 22-9 24 19 15 70 27-5 — 50 
8-9 4-9 1-375 27-8 23-1 20. 16 55 26-2 55 48 
9-7 5:5 1-31 26-9 26-6 18-3 17-6 65 27-5 57°5 44-7 |10 
8 5 1-25 25 15 20 iif — 27-5 — 50 11 
8-8 5:7 1-237 25-8 24-6 19-7 14-8 80-0 26-0 66-2 49-8 
9-1 5-8 1-404 28-2 19-3 18-7 15-9 92-5 25 = 38-2 {12 
8-8 7°3 1-175 25-4 17*5 22 15-2 91-7 27°5 75 42 13 
8-6 5:+7 1-243 25-9 24-3 19-5 13-7 56-7 24 77:5 43-2 |14 
8-7 5-4 1-167 26-2 82-5 —_ 15-7 — 23-7 —_ 42 15 
8-5 5 1-35 25 — 17-7 14-1 75 26 — 40-7 |16 
9-5 6:5 1-125. 27°5 25 17-7 15-3 90 26°5 oD 38 re 
7°5 5-7 1-18 24-2 —_— 18 15-1 — 31-7 — 42-5 118 
9-3 4-8 1-352 232 28-3 21-2 14-6 74-2 24-6 58-5 38-2 |19 
10 5 1-133 23 Zo 23-5 13-7 — 25 65 42-5 120 
9-5 4-9 1-575 32-1 a1-4 20°3 15-2 67-9 25-7 56-0 38-9 
9-6 5-2 1-25 25-2 26-4 21 16-3 61 26-3 56 41-9 |21 
10 5 1-35 25 17-5 — 12-5 65 22 55 40 22 
10-3 5:3 1-505 30-6 24-1 _ 15 75 25 53 38-7 {23 
10-9 5:7 1-589 30-9 19-3 _— 13-7 65 25-7 65 387-2 124 
9-4 4-7 1-405 27-5 13-1 _ 14-7 71-7 27-5 58-8 38-2 |25 
10-7 4-6 1-379 33-2 23-7 — 13 84 26-2 67 38-5 126 
10 4:9 1-28 25 19-3 _— 15-6 — 26-5 56 36-3 127 
9 4-9 1-553 oi 22 15:5 13-4 81-6 24-9 59-2 37 28 
9-4 4-7 1-80 ao 21-7 _ 16-2 67-5 24-5 55 40-3 [29 
10 4-3 1-721 37-1 25 = 18-5 63 23-8 48 38 30 
10-5 4-8 1-64 35-1 PAL _ 14-7 — 25-3 51 36-5 {31 
8-8 4-6 1-746 31-4 18-8 — 15-6 65 24-6 60 36-6 132 
9-3 4-8 1-878 35°7 22-5 —_ 15:3 — 24-5 55 36-3 133 
9-3 4°8 1-587 36:1 23°3 _ 15-3 80 24-7 57 36-7 
8-3 4-3 1-525 31-5 13-2 _ 15-7 — 23-7 49 35-7 
7:6 3°5 1-75 34-5 16-5 _— 16-5 —_ 25 55 35 
8-8 5 1-64 31-9 16-3 —_ 15-1 68-3 25-2 60 40-1 
8-4 3:8 1-655 31-2 16:3 _ iS 60 24-9 —_— 35-6 
9-2 4-7 1-783 33°3 18-8 —_— 15-6 60 25-6 50 37-2 
9 4 1-504 28-8 26-6 _ 14-6 81 25 49 36-1 
8-9 4-6 1-631 29-5 20-1 —_ 15-6 65 25:5 — 43-2 
9-3 4-4 1-475 81-5 19-3 — 15-9 _ 25-8 75 38-8 
10 4-4 1-59 31-3 16-5 _— 15-8 51-2 31-5 50 38 
9-7 4-8 1-45 39-8 25 20 16 55 26°8 52-7 41 
10-5 7-4 1-685 BY Aw — 22-5 15-4 79°3 28-3 60 42-5 
9-9 6:8 1-754 44 25 22-3 14-7 72-5 28 58-7 45 
9-6 7-2 1-833 - — — 15-5 73°3 27-2 57°3 47 
10-3 5:4 1-75 35-3 29-4 — 13-6 64-5 25-2 54-5 40 
9-1 4-9 1-261 25:7 30 — 15-7 58°7 25-9 52 38-8 
9-9 4-5 1-278 26-9 28-7 — 16-1 : 61-1 25-5 49-1 39-9 
9-6 4-6 1-029 21-8 — 18-1 13-3 : : 40-9 24°6 58-6 44-4 
9:5 4-9 1-012 21 _— 18-2 13-3 : : Zz, {| 67-6 25-8 48-4 43-1 
9-6 4-3 1-045 22-5 _ 18 13-3 : 74-1 29-4 68-7 45-6 
9-6 4-9 1-342 29-7 —_— 29-7 14-9 : 69-8 26-0 62-2 48-9 
9°7 6-1 1-586 84°5 — 19 i . 70°8 26°6 62 50 
9-3 4-8 1-125 20 — 21-6 13-9 68 27 50 49-2 
10 4-9 1-256 26-6 — 22 13-7 71 24-7 72 47-8 
9-3 3°8 1-449 37°5 —_ 20 15-1 : 69-5 25-7 64-8 48-7 
9-1 3-9 1-494 30-3 _— 21-0 14-4 68-9 270-1 57-8 49-8 
9-1 4 1-441 ape — 21-6 14-3 : : 67-2 27-5 63 51 
10 4-6 2°09 35 —_ 25 15 72-5 28-3 58-3 55 
9-3 3°7 1-077 23-8 _— 18-5 13 . : 63-8 26-2 54-8 48-7 
9-2 4-1 1-698 37°2 _— 20 14-5 : : 67-9 25-1 52 47 
7:9 3°2°} 1-165 23-7 — 20 15-3 . 73 28-4 60 8 47-2 
8-8 4-4 1-776 36-3 —_ 23°38 13-0 : 68-0 26-5 57-8 47-0 
10 4°3 1-858 38-3 _ 22-5 16-7 . : 75 30 65 50 
9-2 4-5 2-10 45 —_ 25 14-4 : : 74-4 29-3 60 51-4 
8-8 4-8 2-02 42-5 —_ 25 12-5 : : 68-3 26°7 53-3 47°5 
8 4-1 1-406 28-7 —_ 22 12-2 : 61-1 25 56-7 44-4 
8-3 3:7 1-42 27-7 _ 19-5 11-2 : : 59-9 23-6 52-5 41-8 
8-3 4-2 1-65 33-9 _ 24 11-8 : : 67-1 24-2 53-3 43-9 
9-3 5 1-725 36-2 _ — 14-9 : : 68-4 25-7 62-1 48-3 
8-7 4-8 | 2-03 38-2 _ 25 10:6 : 70 27-5 58-3 48-7 
Ls 8 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








any ad 
Sugar ie 5 g 3 ‘ : 3 
of a eee aol 3 o |g 55 B 38 FI 
4 tay > fet j=) 
g2|2|/2 |e [gh] ah |= | 88 B |es| 3 
| Sy ie wee ee lees | cal ag foe. || be. elie lee 
Locality 8S S eon = ony ee bpd a a We) Tel By £93 
sonieeai S| ae ieee) Ge (“2 | 851 #2 | oa | aa | SE 
eeslsss|S8| gh (888) Sx | 58) 28 | SB | 32 | se | BB 
OF Ap aan het i SF la | & S an aH < 
—— Ens NS 1 re | See Sree 9 Serena | eee | ee ee eh se ee ee 
“Ga [62 | be2 | 98-0 (26-0 | “toe | Sea] “oxa| “go2| “de1| “eo 16-098 
Dominion (average)....... : : 2 . ; : ; ‘ f 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-7 | 6-4] 58-8 | 57-2 | 28-6 12-6 | 3-4 61-4 43-0 12-9 6-3 15-750 
1 Sv Gneye a et anon aie 6: 6:6 | 56-5 | 51-8 | 27-3 15-7 | 3-6 60 57°3 12-5 6:3 — 
bene Gl 6:7 | 6-2 | 57-1 | 57-9 | 28-8 12-9} 2-9 59-3 35-5 13:3 7 
—Ne BBUOW o-cechiae . ( : : ; , . a 
blainherst Be tS otc 7-2 | 6:8] 62-5 | 61-8 | 26-7 11-3 | 3-9 66-7 36:7 12-4 6°5 _— 
Ata litakenee saline cele oa a sa ae de : i: 4 ae 60 50 i 1 6°4 16-00 
bh = WADGSOS<ssisperess's wis eta ‘ : 5 63-3 | 33- . — — 6 a 
oiruro Ms SV cree be 6-9 | 6 60-8 | 57-4 | 27-6 12-4] 3-8 61-2 35-7 12-1 5-8 115-00-16-00 
Fea ereae| 6.9 | 6-2 | 600 | s02 | 27-3] i2-8| 35] 650] g9-7| i239] 63] teas 
New Brunswick (avergge : *% | 60 - : 9 6: 16- 
8—Moncton......... so 6-9 6-5 | 62-5 | 61-7 | 29 12:3 3°6 60-8 40 14-3 6 15-50g 
OSE ohms sence. saree 7:3 | 6-51 60 55-9 | 28 134 3-7 71-2 44-5 12-5 6:1 15-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6:7 | 6:4] 57-5 | 59-3 | 27 12:7] 2-8 63 392 11-6 6-1 16-00 
11—Bathurst.; oss) e046 6-5 | 5-51.60 | 60 | 25 13 4 65 35 13 7 18-00 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 56-6 | 59-7 | 26-4 14:3] 3-4 58-7 56-5 41-5 5-4 15-250 
12——QUCDCC ial sicyss sail = ohetete 5-9 | 5-6] 56-9 | 60-6 | 26-9 15:7} 3 67 58-4 10-9 5-6 15-50 
13—Three Rivers.........| 6:4] 6-2] 59-3 | 62-9 | 27-7 13:9 | 4-2 60 60 11:5 5-4 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.........- 5-6 | 5:6] 57-5 | 60:3 | 26-1 14-4] 3-2 55-6 58-6 10:3 5-7 16-50 
rasa ae , oe a ee a , ee gd i " ae i 4 60 10 : 5:7 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ . 61 5 . 51-3 10 5 14-50-1500 
Hen eater Ao at cick a ae a a gh ; iH ; oy — : — ; 15 5-3 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines.......| 6- 81 5 . . 3 . 61 48- 12 5-6 15-50 
19—Montreal.........---- 5:7 | 5-6 | 57-3 | 60 25-6 15-5 | 3 59-5 60-3 10-7 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
SOU... hs emaes eee 6-7 | 6-7] 52-5] 60 25 15 3°6 55 55 11 5 15-50 
Ontario (average).......... ce ae 56 ; i pate ee 3°3 61 : 58-2 11-2 5-8 coe 
J1--Ottawat occ hes. <cee : -9 | 56 : , 4: 3 69 60 11-6 5:8 |15-25-15-75 
29—Brockville........+++ 6-5 | 5-5 | 62-5] 60 -| 27-5] 13 4-1] 65 55 13 le 15-00 
28—Kingston..........60 5-9 5-9 | 538-2 | 57 25-9 12-4 3°3 59-4 51-4 10:9 6-1 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-9 6-7 | 58 62-9 | 25-6 13:5 3:4 62-2 68-3 11-3 5-4 15-00 
peck er borane WEI 5a oe a: oF ae get a 3-6 60-5 55-7 10-6 6 15-00 
26—Oshawa.....--6ss0e~ . . 52- : 12- 3:2 61-2 52-5 11-1 6 15-50-16-00 
27 = Ona. 5.5 cookie 6 6 60-7 | 62 24-2 14-3 3°6 62 §3°3 10-3 6 16-00-16-50 
28=Moronto.... crys aver 5-6 | 5-6] 57-5 | 58-6 | 25-1 12:5] 2-8 61-2 50-9 10:3 5:8 115-00-15-50 
Ege ae ee SPE 5:9 ae oe a¢ He pe 3:7 65-8 63°3 10-3 5-7 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........] 6 . 54: -3 | 24: 12- 3 60 63-3 10:8 5-8 |13-50-14-00g 
AE aire ea Pe RS a ae . ; cae a 12 ‘ 3-2 57 54°3 9-8 5-7 15-00 
B2—- BrantiOrd «oes +s sete 6: 6: 57> : : 13: 3°1 61:8 60°8 10-5 6-4 |15-00-15-50 
BB Galt... oso sae se see 6:7 | 6-5 | 54-7] 59-3 | 24 14-2} 3-1 64-5 61-4 10 6 13-00-15-50 
foereeh A, ann Mh: oT ce ae at tT 3-3 60 52-5 10-6 5:6 |15-00-15-50 
5—Kitchener...........- 5: . 45- . : 13: 83-5 61-1 53-3 10:3 5-2 115-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 5-6 5-6 | 58 59 24-3 13-3 2-6 65 55 11 5:7 |14-75-15-25 
Bic SURAT OLGss.ciee crs vetoes 6 6 56-1 |} 59-9 | 24-9 12-9 9-9 61-7 55 10-4 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
38—London! sh. sees 5-8 5-6 | 60-3 | 60-1 | 25-1 14-1 3:2 57-1 54-7 9-7 5:4 |15-50-16-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-4 | 6-1] 57-7} 60-7 | 25-2 14-1] 3-6 60:5 61 11-6 6°3 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 5-9 5-6 | 52-7 | 58-6 | 25-3 13-3 3 63°8 68-3 10-7 5-4 15-00 
ae reat alc PENG RT LE ETS As oy _ ea me 14-4] 3-1 58 60 9-9 5-9 |15-50-16-00g 
ANTI 5 olsin orisiega lana \ae) terete . . : . : 14-2 2-7 63°3 65 10-9 6-1 15-50 
ge een Senne Leona Sh ob be ne Ue oe 13 3°7 60°8 61:3 11-1 6-4 115-00-15-50 
—Nor BY cos ¢ wetone . . 62: 61- : 15:9 | 4-7 66-2 58 14:3 5-5 16-50 
45—Sudbury............- 7-1 | 6-7] 59-1 | 62-3 | 27-6 15 3-7 63-7 60 15 5-9 |17-00-17-50 
aE Blew Wheater foam ete fe ae ae 60 4 pe 15 3:9 61 58 12-5 6-3 18-00 
Sar TTUTINGIS tacieete este ate ane . . . 60- 28- 12-6 3°6 55-3 45 12-5 5-6 -00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......] 6-6 6-3 | 46 59-5 | 25 15-2 2°9 52-8 64°7 12 5:5 TRO 00 
24 Nl ue AL AEA oa : : ae ee . he aa 7 16-4] 2:5 57-2 57-5 10:7 | ‘ 5-6 |17-00-17-50 
—Fort William......... . : 15 2-9 67-5 65 11-5 5-6 |16-50-17-00 
set (average)........ ar aL Fs J i’ one 14-3] 3-1 60-6 56°3 12-7 6-0 a 20-750 
—Winnipeg............. : : 4 . 13-8 | 3-1 8-6 12-5 . . 
62—Brandon............. 6-5 6-2 | 49-9 | 56-7 | 29-1 14-7 3 3 5 ea-5 12-9 oe ei 
eae aan an (average)... op LG 2 4 es oe hy a Wh Bscak 66-6 63-1 14-1 7:2 23-259 
=F LOGINA eta dathe «sicher . . . ° a21 2:8 69 60 14-8 7-2 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-5 | 7-6] 52-5 | 61-2 | 28-3} 220 3°3 59-1 13-7 6 — 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-9 | 7 50:4 | 60-5 | 28-4] al9-5] 2-9 62 62-5 12-7 ae 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7 7-1 | 58-1) 61 28-5 | a20 3°3 76-2 70 15 7°3 — 
albert srernge) CAE (2 7-0 | 6-9 | 50-4 | 57-5 | 28-2 18-1] 3-4 61-5 58-7 13-9 6-1 _ 
by itioine Hee ER Si 4 f i 51-7 5 aie ae 5 He 68-1 64 15 5-8 g 
Fh bbauy aye) deh Same Sot . ‘ — a : 61-6 15 cS 
59—Edmonton........... 7-1 6-6 | 49-9 | 58 27 al6-1 3:5 60 53-3 14-6 ig — 
60—Calgary eat ameeetSr she aah ers 6-6 6-6 | 49-9 | 56-4 | 27-4 al6-9 3-4 58 60 10-4 5-2 —_ 
61—Lethbridge ARMS Sere 7 6-2 | 50 61-8 | 27 al7 3-2 60 56-2 14-7 6°8 
eater eee al mag BS | Bt] ak) Biel eel eel de 
Cores eccvecescece a “4 2) . — . — 
OBS INCISON i aiseeiy 3 9.0 0 at 6:5 | 6:4 | 54-4 | 62-6 | 30 a26-8 | 3-7 65 63 iB d : — 
at Vedas popes es ta 6:3 | 6 49-2 | 62-5 | 25 a25 3 65 60 13-7 8-1 _— 
ew Westminster....] 5:2] 5-11] 46 47-2 | 28-8 | a21-1] 3-3 65 58-6 10:8 5-4 — 
66—Vancouver........... 5-2 | 4-9 | 47 50-1 | 26:8 | al8-7| 3-4 57-1 60 10-7 5-7 — 
Day CUTS. tur 5 o's sake as 5-9 | 5-1 | 50:9 | 49-9 | 28-2 | 220-6) 3-3 60:8 55-7 12-4] — 5:8 = 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-3 | 5-3 | 52-1 | 54-9 | 30-7] a21-6] 4-2 73:3 48-3 13-3 7°5 — 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2 | 5-71 45 51-9 | 30 a25 3:9 75 60 15 6-7 — 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


Bitish Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15¢. per gall ‘than the fig published (in 
houses $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. ‘ Ch Bie eit SERPS HOREG DES “a 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1930 





3 
Oo q 
Q 2 
a8 g 
at > 
ze 4 
=o ° 
ea 6) 
$ 
10-038 12-593 
9-313 12-194 
7-65 | 9-20-9-60 
7-35 ak 
9-25 13-00 
11-25 |12-00-14-5¢d 
10-00-12-00 bas 
9-00- 9-75 |12-50-13-75d 
10-50 13-25 
10-906 12-958 
10-50-12-50¢ 00. 


13-00g 
11-00-12-25 |11-75-14-00 


8-00-12 -00 
10-50 


10-616 11-77 
9-25 }13-00-14-00 
9-00 ao 
9-00 13-00 
12-50 11-50 
9-00 {11-00-12-00 
10-00-13 -00 13-00 
9-50-11-50 13-00 
11-25 11-50 
10-00¢ 
9-00-11.00¢g 
9-00 12-00 
12-00 11-50 
10-00 12-00 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 
10-00-11-50 11-50 
10-00-12-00 11-50 
10:50 |11-50-12-50 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 
8-00¢ 12-00g 
9-50 13-00 
8-00 10-00 
12-50 — 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 
11-00 10-00 
9-00-13 -00 13-00 
9-00-13-00 |10-25-12-50 
10-7590 15-625 
2-00 15-50 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 
9-813 17-375 
10-00-13 -00 14-75f 
9-00-10-00 20-00 
7-50-10-00 17-80 
9-50 16-95f 
6-813 13-000 
gz g£ 
6-50h a 
5-00-6-00h 16-00 
8-50-11-50h 10-00f 
4-00-6-50h —_ 
10-119 11-540 
6-25-6-75 _ 
9-50-11-50 12-70 
9-00-11-00 13-50 
10-25-11-25 11-25 
10-50-11-59 11-25 
10-50-11-50 9-00 
7-70- 8-20s a 


12-00-14-50 


11-00 
9-50-10-00 


~ 8-00 
10-00 


























































Wood 2 Rent 
SR =) a 
a 3 SS a Six-roomed 
i) IS pre _ es ay aS ap) 8 oS | house with 
ae 828 woe bas SEP al SEs © 8 | incomplete 
os 28 § 28 Be 8 8-58 28] $8388 | modern 
al Bea) elven ao a SE Eg cd ROR: Bg a perc 
S a 8.2 8 58 2 6, mes 8] 44858] veniences, 
ea cn ro oD = Ss per month 
Cc 
12-167 14-553 8-680 10-946 9-637 11-0 28 +295 20-142 
9-400 10-550 6-800 7°730 7-600 *D /11-8 23833 16-000 
6-00 7-00 5:00 6-00 — 33-85112 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
— — — 8-00c 6-00c 10 20-00 14-CO | 2 
8-00 9-00 8-00 — 7-00 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
14-00 15-00 7:00 8-00 8-50 10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 12-00 12 |20-00-8¢-00 |15-00-20:00 | 5 
9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 4-50 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50¢ 12 {21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-125 11-275 6-750 8-250 7°050) 30-6 |11-8 25°750 19-250 
9-00¢ 10-00g 7-00g 8-00¢ g 15 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
13,00-16.00|14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 1C |20-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
9-00 10-00 7-00 _ 4-80-6-40c] 28-30]10 - 25-00 18-00 |10 
8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 — 12 18-00 15-00 |11 
14.072 16-359 9-096 11-037 10-48 10-3 24-222 15-813 
14-67c 14-67¢c 12-00c 12-00c 12-00¢ 8-3}27-00-35-00 — 12 
10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13¢ 10 |{2C-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 15-00 | 27-28]/10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
16.00-18.67c|17-33-20-00c 10-67e 13-33¢e 10-00 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-C0-10-00 |15 
— 16-67¢ — 12-00c — 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
15-00 16-50c 8-00 9-00 9-00ce) 27-28]10 |23-00-33-00 |15-G0-23-00 117 
— 16-50c — 10-50c 6-75¢ 15 16-00 11-00 }18 
12-00 |15.00-16.00]16-00-18-00 10-00 }11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 8-3 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
-10 
16-00e 17-23¢ 7-00 9-00 9-00c 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
13-211 15-8382 9-722 12-243 11-303 10-1 29-589 1-200 
13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7°50 13 |25-0C-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
+ 17-60¢ — 14-80c¢ — 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |292 
14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00e 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 10 j20-00-35-60 |15-00-25-00 |25 
16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 9-5} 25-C0-35-00 |15-00-20-00 126 
11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢ 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 8-3)25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 128 
g g g g£ g 10 |{25-C0-30-00 |18-00-23-00 129 
g g g g g 8 |80-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 130 
15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 [31 
— 17-00 — 13-00 8-348¢ 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
14-00 15-00 10-00 11-006 — 16 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 = 8-3/385-C0-40-00 |25-00-30-00 135 
12-00 15-00c 6-00 10-50c¢ — 10 |27-C0-31-00 |20-00-24-00 136 
16-00 18-00 _- - 14-00 17-00 8-3}30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 137 
— 18-00c¢ —_— 11-25¢ 11-25c¢} 27-28]11 |30-00-45-00 |17-C0-30-00 |38 
14.00-15.00 20-00c — mo 26 -00e 10 {20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 139 
—_ 20-00c — 18-00c} 9-00-15-00c 12 |25-C0-30-00 |20-00-25-00 140 
g c & g 24-00 g e& g 20-00 |e & g 18-00 10 {85-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 141 
— 16-00 10-00 10-¢0 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 142 
12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 9-7|20-00-28-60 |14-00-22-00 |43 
10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 10-2}80-06-35-00 |18-00-20-00 144 
— 15-00-17-25¢ — 10-50-15-00¢ 12-75¢ 13 n 25-00 |45 
13-00 15-00c¢ 13-00 |12-00-15-00c os 7-380}15 22-00 14-00 |46 
oo — 6-00-7-00 12-00 — 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
— 12-75 —— 9-75 6-50¢e 10 |25-C0-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
10-00 12-00c 9-00 10-00c¢ — 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 — 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-C0 |50 
12-000 12-750 9-250 10-125 8-500 14-6 35 - 600 24-500 
— — 10-50 11-50 9-00 13 |85-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 {51 
12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 152 
8-000 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-006 10-0 35-625 23°750 
— 13-00 _— 10-C0-12-00 — 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 153 
6-501 8-001 5-00 6-50 — 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 154 
9-501 11-00: 8-CO 9-00 9-00 | 30-35] 8-3/30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 155 
-= ec & 114-00 — 13-00c 13-00c 10 35-00 20-00 156 
_ —- —— 11-000 —_— 11-7 31-250 22-000 
g g g g ff 27-50 20-00 |57 
— _— _ 12-00 _— r 2 58 
— —_ 6-00 8-00c — 35-00 25- 59 
— _— = 13-00¢ — 25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
— — — ves a -00 18-00 |61 
— a 9-500 10-458 5-023/35-6) |13-4 26-750 20-938 
— —_ 12-00 16-00 5-00 20-00 18-00 |62 
— — 9-50 12-75 5-625c 22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 163 
—_— —- 9-00 11-00 — 32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 164 
—_ a — 5-50 — 18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 165 
— — —_ 7-50 4-50 29-00 25- 66. 
— _— 7-50 10-00e 4-49¢ 20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 167 
—_ al a — 5-50 13 -3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68: 
— — —_— — —_— 30-00-40-00 '20-00-30-00 169% 
f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h, Lignite. i, Poplar, etc. j. In 


d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 
b 


ulk). 


n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occu 


16387—8 


pied by workingmen, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 : 




































Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. |Sept.| Oct. 
modities |1913./1918./1920./1921.|1922.|1923.|1924./1925.| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1930 


— OO OO Ed S I (I | | | LN 


Commodities 








*All commodities. ........9¢2hesee 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9/167-0/103-5) 86-2} 83-7] 89-2/100-6] 96-9] 96-6] 88-0] 96-3] 70-4! 67-6 
II. Animals and their Pro- : 
GUCtS? chee ee See ta ee 74 | 70-9)127-1}145-1}109-6] 96-0] 95-0] 91-8]100-3] 98-3/103-6/111-5}109-9] 93-8] 95-8 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile;Productsiets ts, oe 60 | 58-2/157-1)176-5) 96-0)101-7/116-9/117-9}112-5] 96-6] 95-5} 92-9] 90-4] 79-2] 77-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PaperisssWi: cutee ne ake 44 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-3/113-0]105-9]101-6] 98-9] 98-6] 98-5] 93-0] 86-21 85-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9/156-7}139-1)128-0/104-6/115-8]111-0]104-5] 99-7] 94-9] 92-5] 93-5] 90-5! 90-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4/141-9/135-5} 97-1] 97-3] 95-3} 94-8/103-9] 98-3] 89-21 93-0] 97-5| 73-71 70-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
‘Products 20°05 i Gen ae 73 | 66-8) 82-3)112-1/116-6]107-0]104-4/104-11100-3] 99-2] 95-0] 92-6] 92-3} 90-8] 90-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCHR et leh eee 73 | 63-4)118-7/141-5)117-0}105-4/104-4/102-5] 99-6] 99-71 97-7] 94-6] 95-41 92-01 91-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9)107-0)140-0/108-0} 95-1] 93-7] 93-2] 97-2] 98-0] 95-9] 95-7] 95-5] 86-41 86-8 
Foods, beverages and 
tobaccors)0) Sas er ae 116 | 61-8/119-4)151-0/105-4) 90-2} 91-2] 90-4] 97-7] 97-5} 99-81100-3]103-7] 87-5] 89-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2) 91-4/126-3)111-4/101-4] 97-0] 96-8] 96-5} 98-3] 93-3] 92-6] 90-1] 85-7] 85-4 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1/112-8] 99-1) 97-8! 99-5}104-9] 97-9] 97-21 93-7] 97-1] 76-8] 74-7 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 | 55-1) 80-4/108-6)113-8)104-1]/102-5/102-7) 99-2] 97-41 99-8} 92-8] 94-3] 91-3] 91-3 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1/138-3}170-4)112-6} 98-2} 97-1] 99-0/105-5} 97-9] 96-9] 93-8! 97-4] 76-2] 72-9 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 | 67-0/100-9}144-0)122-8/108-7/111-9]106-6]102-9} 98-1] 95-9] 98-0] 98-5] 86-8] 85-6 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
Talay aS: ais eee 232 | 69-5/147-2/176-6)110-2] 95-8] 93-7] 97-5]106-2| 97-9] 97-1] 92-9] 97-1] 72-6] 70-1 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Ae old ht ee ae 167 | 58-2/131-3)169-5}108-4] 89-1] 89-3} 93-9]102-3] 96-71 96-71 87-3] 94-0] 69-6 67-2 
B Animals oh) ae ee 90 | 70-4)129-9}146-6)}109-6] 95-5] 95-6] 92-0/100-6] 98-9]102-51108-2|106-3] 90-81 92-5 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 | 62-6/132-7/161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8] 86-91100-3] 98-6|101-3| 96-5/105-9| 72-11 71-8 
Ti Marine.) Ya Raha see 16 | 64-4)111-1/111-7) 91-6} 91-9] 83-6] 92-5] 98-31102-4/104-7|107-3|110-4] 89-8] 92-1 
TIT Horest2). +, fete ee lame 52 | 63-9} 89-1/154-4}129-4/106-3/113-0]105-9/101-6] 98-9] 98-5] 98-5] 92-9] 86-0] 85-4 
IV. Mineral...... pet Rar Se 183 | 67-0/111-3}131+4/117-6}105-8]105-8]104-6]101-6} 99-5| 93-0| 91-4] 92-1] 87- 86-6 
All raw (or partly) (manufac- 
232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7/107-5] 94-8] 91-1] 94-8]100-8] 98-3] 99-5} 94-91100-5| 74-4 74°0 


er a ad 


276 | 64-8)127-6/156-8/116-7/100-5/103-1/101-9]103-8] 98-1] 96-4] 94-6] 93-7 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1388) 1928, 67.1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
Cost of Electric Current and Gas for the above index hat 1900-1929, is dee 
Househelders according to population in each city covered 
With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers for the years 1928-1928, the figures are sub- 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, Stantially the same as those issued by the 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; Bureau. 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.3; 1916, 86.3; The following are index numbers of rates 
1917, 84.6; 1918, 82.9; 1919, 81.6; 1920, 81.1; for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1921, 81.4; 1922, 80.1; 1923, 77.7; 1924, 76.5; 1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
1925, 73.8; 1926, 73.2; 1927, 70.9; 1928, 69.3; of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1929, 67.3; (1930, 65.5. 1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7: 
The above figures were arrived at by con- 1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 1925, 131.6 ; 1926, 181.1; 1927, 129.4; 1928, 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 127.8. Natural gas 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 
the cost of, living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 1915, 112.5; 1916, 112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 114.0; 1919, 116.1; 1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 1922, 163.2; 1923, 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925; 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 1927, 165.9; 1928, 158.6. 
an index number of electric current rates for For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7; 1927, 68.2; Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








Fuel 
Food | and | Rent | Cloth-} Sund-| All 
ight 


























= ing ries | items* 
Dee. 1014... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.,...] 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916....] 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917....| 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919....] 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920....] 218 157 124 251 166 191 
Jane 1920....} 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920....] 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920....] 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921....{ 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921....) 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921....] 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921....} 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922....) 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922....] 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922....} 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923....] 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923....] 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924....] 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924....] 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924....] 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925....] 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June..1925....] 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926....| 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926....| 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926....] 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926... 152 162 156 157 166 187 
Mar. 1927... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927....] 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927....] 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928....] 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928....] 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928....] 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928....| 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929....] 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929....] 149 157 158 157 166 156 
July 1929....] 150 157 158 157 166 156 
Aug. 1929....| 158 156 158 156 166 159 
Sept. 1929....} 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Ocks 1929/,..| 1: 159 157 158 156 166 160 
Nov. 1929....} 160 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1929....} 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930....| 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930....] 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930....] 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930....} 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930....} 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1920....] 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930....] 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930....} 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept, 1930....} 141 156 160 148t| 166 152f 
Oct. 1930 141 156 160 148 166 152 


following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. tRevised. 


converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 
1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 1906, 
107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 105.7; 
1910, 103.8; 1911, 90.4; 1912, 106.6; 1913, 
100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices, in progress since 
June, was continued during October, sirloin 
steak being down from an average of 35 cents 
per pound in September to 34 cents in Oc- 
tober; round steak from 29-8 cents per pound 
in September to 28-9 cents in October; rib 
roast from 27-7 cents per pound in Septem- 
ber to 26-7 cents in October; and shoulder 
roast from 21-1 cents per pound in September 
to 20:2 cents in October. Mutton was down 
from an average price of 29-4 cents per pound 
in September to 28-2 cents in October. In 
fresh fish cod steak and white fish were lower 
while halibut advanced. Lard was slightly 
higher at an average price of 21-1 cents per 
pound. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh being up from 38-6 cents per dozen in 
September to 42-7 cents in October and cook- 
ing from 34-6 cents per dozen in September 
to 38 cents in October. Higher prices for milk 
were reported from Toronto, Woodstock, 
Owen Sound, Sudbury and Winnipeg. Butter 
showed a slight seasonal advance in most lo- 
calities, dairy being up from an average of 
33°1 cents per pound in September to 34-8 
cents in October and creamery from 36-4 cents 
per pound in September to 38-7 cents in Oc- 
tober. Cheese was slightly lower at an aver- 
age price of 30-7 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 31-1 cents in September. 

Bread was again lower in the average at 7-1 
cents per pound, as compared with 7-4 cents 
in September and 7-8 cents in January. Lower 
prices were reported from New Glasgow, Hali- 
fax, Truro, Moncton, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Brockville, Kingston, Belleville, Peterborough, 
Orillia, Woodstock, Chatham, Owen Sound, 
North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Prince Albert, 
Saskatoon, Drumheller, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Fernie. Flour wags down in 
many localities and averaged 4:3 cents per 
pound in October, as compared with 4-6 cents 
in September. Rolled oats was slightly lower 
at an average price of 5-9 cents per pound. 
Potatoes were down in the average from $1.62 
per ninety pounds in September to $1.48 in 
October. Lower prices were reported from 
practically all localities. Prunes declined 
from an average price of 15:2 cents per pound 
in September to 14:8 cents in October. Rais- 
ins and currants showed little change. Granu- 
lated sugar was unchanged at an average price 
of 6:4 cents per pound. Anthracite coal 
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showed a slight seasonal advance to $16.10 
per ton, as compared with $16.04 in Septem- 
ber. Increases were reported from Peter- 
borough, Oshawa, Niagara Falls, Galt, Kitch- 
ener, Stratford, Owen Sound and Fort William. 
Little change occurred in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were considerably lower in 
October than in the previous month. No. 1 
Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort William 
and Port Arthur basis, was down from an 
average price of 78-1 cents per bushel in Sep- 
tember to 72-5 cents in October. The lower 
prices were said to be due mainly to good 
crop prospects in France and Australia, to- 
gether with a supply of Russian wheat avail- 
able for the market. Western barley was 
down from 81:7 cents per bushel to 28-2 
cents; flax from $143 per bushel to $1.29; 
western oats from 33-1 cents per bushel to 
32°9 cents; and rye from 42:5 cents per bushel 
to 37:4 cents. Flour at Toronto was down 
from an average price of $6.17 per barrel to 
$6.03. The low point for the month was $5.90 
per barrel. Rolled oats was down from $2.80 
per ninety pounds to $2.55. Raw sugar at 
New York was up from $1.15 per cwt. in Sep- 
tember to $1.30 in October, the first advance 
during the current year. The higher prices 
were said to be due to an agreement between 
the Cuban and United States interests, by 
which the amount of sugar coming on the 
market would be restricted. Raw rubber at 
New York was slightly lower at an average 
price of 8-2 cents per pound, as compared 


with 8-3 cents in September. Santos coffee 
at Toronto was down from 18 cents per pound 
to 16-5 cents. Ontario potatoes at Toronto 
declined from $1.29 per bag to $1.16 and 
Manitoba grades at Winnipeg from 85 cents 
per bushel to 75 cents. Good steers at To- 
ronto advanced from $7.22 per hundred pounds 
to $7.27 and calves from $11.39 per hundred 
pounds to $12.42. Hogs at Toronto were down 
from $12.21 per hundred pounds to $11.66 and 
lambs from $8.30 per hundred pounds to $8.26. 
Seasonal advances of from 1 to 24 cents per 
gallon in the price of milk occurred in Mont- 
real, ‘Toronto, Hamilton and Regina. Cream- 
ery butter at Toronto was up from 33:8 cents 
per pound to 35:2 cents and at Winnipeg from 
32 cents per pound to 34 cents. Fresh eggs 
at Montreal advanced from 43-3 cents per 
dozen to 52 cents, at Toronto from 38:5 cents 
per dozen to 48-3 cents, and at Winnipeg 
from 37:6 cents per dozen to 42-6 cents. The 
decline in raw cotton prices, which com- 
menced in May, was continued in October, 
with the price at New York being down from 
10°96 cents per pound in September to 10-64 
cents. The lower prices were said to be due 
to the upward estimate of the 1930 cotton 
crop. Raw wool was down from 16 cents 
per pound to 15 cents and raw silk from $3.70 
per pound to $2.80. Pig iron declined $2 per 
ton to $18-$19 and steel billets $1 per ton 
to $34. Electrolytic copper at Montreal de- 
clined from $12.12 per hundred pounds to 
$11.35. Copper wire at Montreal was also 
lower at 144 cents per pound. Tin at Toronto 
was down from 32 cents per pound to 30 cents. 
Silver at New York declined from 36-275 cents 
per ounce to 35-845 cents. Red lead at Mont- 
real declined from $8.75 per hundred pounds 
to $8.25. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Apa following notes give the latest in- 

formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
quarterly table giving wholesale and retail 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for October. 


Great Britain 


WHo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
69°5 for September continuing the steady de- 
cline which began in November, 1929. This 
index number is 1-8 per cent lower than in 
August. Among foods, the meat and fish 
group, and among non-foods the coal group 


showed advances, but all other groups were 
included in the general decline from the August 
level. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927—100, was 73-2 at the end of September, 
a fall of 3-8 per cent for the month and of 
20-3 per cent for the twelve month period. 
All groups were lower than at the end of 
August, the greatest decline occurring in the 
textiles group, which amounted to 7:8 per 
cent for the month and to 35-1 per cent since 
September 30, 1929. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 90:8 at September 30, 1930, 
which is 1:5 per cent lower than at the end 
of August and 19-4 per cent lower than at 
the same date last year. The following is a 
rege from the Statist of October 18, 
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“The latest fall in sterling wholesale prices 
has, according to the Statist index number, 
reduced to 11°8 per cent the margin which 
separates the general level of wholesale prices 
to-day from that which obtained prior to the 
outbreak of the war. It is now necessary to 
go back as far as November, 1914, to find an 
index number of wholesale prices lower than 
that recorded for the end of last month. The 
world is, no doubt, undergoing one of the 
major fluctuations in the purchasing power of 
its standard of values, a fluctuation fully 
comparable with the drastic decline in the 
price level that occurred in 1920-1921 and per- 
haps more disturbing than that decline since 
the earlier movement immediately followed 
a boom of definitely inflationary character, 
while the slump which is still continuing oc- 
curred after a period in which sterling wholesale 
prices had been slowly sagging. The follow- 
ing table shows that the fall in wholesale 
prices over the past twelve months has been 
fairly well spread over all categories of rep- 
resentative commodities. During this period 
foodstuffs have fallen in price by 15-9 per 
cent and materials by 21-6 per cent. The 
general character of this fall in prices would 
seem to indicate that we are witnessing a 
genuine appreciation in our standard of value 
as well as the effects of a somewhat unbal- 
anced expansion in production.” 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 156 at October 1, as compared with 157 
at September 1. This decrease was due to 
lower prices for flour and bread, potatoes, 
bacon and sugar, partly offset by seasonal 
increases in the prices of eggs and milk. 
There was a small decline in clothing and a 
small increase in fuel and light. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Welfare, on the base April, 1914=100, was 
729 for August, a decline of 1-4 per cent for 
the month and of 14-2 per cent since August, 
1929. Of the 17 groups, 9 were lower than 
in August, 2 showed increases and 6 were un- 
changed. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913— 
100, was 240-27 for September as compared 
with 238:°43 for August. 
sundries were higher, while rent and heat and 
light showed declines. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 1911=1,000, was 1,657 
for June, as compared with 1,683 for May and 
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1662 for April. As compared with June, the 
index number for metals and coal, jute, 
leather, wool, etc. dairy produce, meat and 
building materials were lower, while agri- 
cultural produce, etc. and chemicals were 
higher; groceries were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


‘WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1,000, was 1,536 for August as com- 
pared with 1,519 for July. This increase was 
due to advances in wood and wood products, 
metals and their products and non-metallic 
minerals and their products especially mineral 
oils. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Office, on the base July, 
1914—1,000, was 1,569 for August as compared 
with 1,583 for May. In this three month 
period, food, rent, clothing, ete., and miscel- 
laneous commodities all declined while fuel 
and light advanced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 84-2 for September, as com- 
pared with 84-0 for August. Advances were 
noted in farm products, foods, hides and 
leather products and fuel and lighting. These 
increases were partly offset by declines in tex- 
tile products, metals and metal products, 
building materials, chemicals and _ drugs, 
house-furnishing goods and _ miscellaneous 
commodities. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913100, was 121-7 for October, a decline 
of 1-4 per cent from September. All groups 
were lower than in August with the excep- 
tion of food products and building materials 
which advanced. 

Bradstreet’s index number showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities was $10-0573 at 
November 1, a fall of 2-3 per cent for the 
month and the thirteenth successive monthly 
decline. This is a decrease of 19 per cent 
from November 1, 1929. Of the 13 groups, 9 
declined, the greatest falls occurring in metals, 
hides and leather and provisions. Two groups 
advanced in the month, namely naval stores 
and miscellaneous products, while chemicals 
and drugs and coal and coke were unchanged. 

Cost or Livinac——The index number of the 
(Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913100, was 
153-9 for September, as compared with 153-7 
for August. The food group advanced due 
to higher meat prices; fuel and light were 
also higher; clothing showed a decline while 
shelter and sundries were unchanged. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 


QUARTER 


§ pabe number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases included by workmen’s compensation 
boards, etc., and also fatalities to persons in- 
cidentally to the pursuit of their occupations), 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the third quarter of 1930, 
was 442, there being 146 in July, 184 in Aug- 
ust and 112 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1930 
was given in the Lapour Gazerrs, August, page 
983. In the third quarter of 1929, 454 fatal 
accidents were recorded (LaBour GAZETTE; 
November, 1929, page 1301.) The supple- 
mentary lists of fatal accidents on pages 1359 
to 1362 contain 83 for the first half of 1930, 
and 11 for 1929, 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, and from 
certain other official sources; and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrr. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 
1930 were as follows: agriculture, 35; logging, 
22; fishing and trapping, 6; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 92; manufac- 
turing, 33; construction, 86; electric light and 
power, 19; transportation and public utilities, 
89; trade, 16; service, 44. 

Of the mining accidents, 25 fatalities were 
in “metalliferous mining,” 60 fatalities were 
in “coal mining,” 5 in “non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying,” n.es., and 2 in “struc- 
tural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 2 in 
“animal foods,” 8 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 2 in,“ pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts,” 2 in “ printing and publishing,” 11 in 
“iron, steel and products,” 2 in “non-metallic 
mineral products,” and 3 in “chemical and 
allied products.” 

In construction there were 37 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 7 in “railway con- 
struction,’ 2 in “ shipbuilding,” 22 in “high- 
way and bridge,” and 18 in “ miscellaneous 
construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 35 fatalities in “steam railways,” 3 in 
“street and electric railways,” 27 in “water 
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transportation,” 5 in “air transportation,” 12 
in “local transportation,” and 7 in “‘tele- 
graphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 3 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale” and 138 in “ retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 26 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 5 in “recreational,” 1 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 6 in “ cus- 
tom and repair,” 4 in “personal and do- 
mestic,” and 2 in “professional establish- 
ments.” 

The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred in a coal mine at 
Blakeburn, British Columbia, on August 13, 
when 46 miners were trapped in a gas-filled 
shaft by a cave-in following an explosion, in 
the mine and succumbed to asphyxiation. For 
several days and nights shifts of rescue crews 
in gas masks toiled in the mine seeking to 
free their fellow workers and battled their 
way through over 3,000 feet of tunnel blocked 
by many cave-ins, before they located the 
bodies of the 46 miners who had been victims 
of deadly after-damp caused by the explosion. 

A similar serious disaster occurred in a coal 
mine at River Hebert, Nova Scotia, on Sep- 
tember 17, when seven miners were trapped 
in a gas filled slope in the mine by a cave-in 
and were asphyxiated by the after-damp fol- 
lowing an explosion. Gallant efforts to re- 
lease them were made by a rescue party of 
fellow workers who located the bodies of the 
seven miners. 

In logging, four river drivers were drowned 
in Malines river, Quebec, on July 8, while try- 
ing to break up a log jam. . 

Three still-workerg in an oil refinery at 
Sarnia, Ontario, were burned by flaming oil 
when a still exploded on July 4. 

Two workers in a chemical plant at Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Quebec, lost their lives on August 
6 when an explosion occurred in the plant. 

Four labourers were drowned near Murray 
Bay, Quebec, on July 38, when their car 
plunged into the river while returning from 
work on building construction. 

Two labourers were killed at Port Arthur, 
Ontario, on July 26, when caught under falling 
concrete while taking down the walls of an 
old elevator which had been destroyed by fire. 

Two labourers on sewer construction at 
Hamilton, Ontario, were killed on August 23 
by a premature dynamite explosion in a 
sewer tunnel. 

In steam railways, an engineer and fireman 
were burned when the boiler of their engine 
exploded near Molson, Manitoba, on July 17, 
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In retail trade, three men engaged in scrap 
metal dealing lost their lives near Wilsonvale, 
Quebec, on September 16, in a collision of a 
train with their truck. 

In public administration, two immigration 
inspectors (foreign) were shot by a bandit 
while on duty near Emo, Ontario, on August 
24. Four municipal labourers at Kitchener, 
Ontario, were overcome by sewer gas while 
cleaning a sewer tank on September 2. Three 
members of a government survey party were 
drowned near Golden, B.C., on September 25, 
when their canoe upset. 

Three employees of a circus were killed 
near Moncton, N.B. when their train was de- 
railed. 

It may be mentioned that during this quar- 
ter a number of drownings occurred at sea 
in waters adjacent to Canada which are not 
included in this list, owing to the fact that 
the men killed were employed on ships of 
other countries and the accidents did not 
occur in Canadian ports—on September 1 
the captain:and nine other members of the 
crew of the fishing schooner Orient, from 
Seattle, U.S.A., were drowned when a freight 
boat collided with their schooner in the Strait 
of Georgia; and on September 19, the cap- 
tain and cook and also eight passengers on 


the Newfoundland schooner Carranza were 
drowned when their schooner was struck by 
lightning and sank off Scatari Island, while 
proceeding from North Sydney, NS. to Burin, 
Newfoundland. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring during the first half of 1930, to be 
found after the main table of accidents, con- 
tains 83 fatalities, of which 14 were in logging, 
7 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 21 in manufacturing, 19 in construction, 
2 in electric light and power, 13 in transpor- 
tation and public utilities, 2 in trade and 5 
in service. Two of these accidents occurred in 
January, 4 in February, 2 in March, 6 in 
April, 22 in May and 47 in June. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of industrial accidents occurring during 1929. 
This includes 11 fatalities, of which 3 were in 
logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, 2 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 1 in manu- 
facturing and 5 in transportation and public 
utilities. One of these accidents occurred in 
March, 1 in April, 1 in May, 1 in September, 
2 in October, 4 in November and 1 in Decem- 


ber. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 
RAISING— 
Warmer... oe 2). ee Near Erindale, Ont......... July 2 66 |Fell from load of hay. 
ERATE) ca eee Wedars, Que. Oye a... * 5 71 |Thrown into machine when horses bolted while 
gathering hay. 
iHarmuhen@ sen. 9.0) see HDomremy, Altarwne.... 2. eu 20 | Kicked by horse. 
uly 5 
MATING yo. oke Near Elmstead, Ont........ sp ons 57 |Fell from wagon seat. 
July 8 
UATTNCT oes.) sane eee Near Regina, Sask.......... o 9 37 |Struck by lightning. 
Marnyer’s Sn: 5.5008 CalmarlAlta DOM te. et id 17 | Run over by steam engine. 
IRAE OT sca cctnig a eee Near Westmeath, Ont.......} “ 19 62 | Fell from mow in barn, 
Farmer.:0)) 539, Gea Near Tavistock, Ont........ ee 4 47 |Fell 30 feet from ladder in barn, fractured skull. 
Died, July 22. 
BATIMACTNG «rc secs eee Didsbury, Altaa. seers a.) 2) Mn SyY 54 |Struck by lightning. 
Farmer’s son.....:.... Beatty Sask) Senn oo... BS. OT aie eae Struck by lightning. 
AYNIers. 3) kee Near Sydenham, Ont....... Se ie 4cth | Bee eee Fell from hay rack, fractured skull. 
Farmer! ss... 42 eee Lake Lenore, Sask.......... sor oe 23 |Run over by tractor. 
uly 31 
IRATIMNCT 5.1. 4..,05 es See Near Brockville, Ont....... fie 62 | Injured when his horses ran away. Died Aug. 26. 
uly 31 
Harm ranges.) ee eee Near Yorkton, Sask........ Aug. 2 18 |Run vie ey, binder wheel when horses started. 
Died Aug. 26. 
Fox rancher... ....i..<20 Near Summerside, P.E.J....] “ 4 25 |Collision of train with their car while returning. 
“e - 23 | from ranch. 
Farmery;.2.4 2) so Near Kitchener, Ont........ ss 5 35 See from binder against stump when horses. 
olted. 
Farmers, Sees gal Near Youngstown, Alta..... Peale Eas. : Thrown from hay rack when team bolted. 
ihresherices eee Meeswater, Ontewe........ LS aie 2, 63 |Run over by separator when team became 
unruly. Died, Aug. 17. 
Parmer.) cc eee Near Chatham, Ont........ Pe i16 56 |Gored by bull. 
Warmers¢.2. 2. Sew Albertown, Sask............ About 20 |Struck by pieces of stone when grind stone fell to. 
Aug. 17 pieces. 
Rarm-hand. ss. ene. 0 Near London, Ont.......... W238 19 |Fell into well and drowned when plank broke. 
Farmer) .* <3 204, 5 Near Bruna, as keer... .. ..] «ce cele About 50 |While repairing tractor it slipped into gear and’ 
Aug. 25 ran over him. Died, Aug. 26. 
Harmen. ees ee Near Ruscomb, Ont........ oy 1426 74 ‘Kicked by horse. Died, Aug. 29. 
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AGRICULTURE AND Stock 
RAISING-Con. 



















































APMOT MMe d a, Laer Haley’s Station, Ont Thrown under wheels of wagon when team bolted. 
Farmer’s son.......... Elm Creek, Man......4),.... Crushed under wagon load of grain. 
Harmen. et eu a Billings Bridge, Ont......... j Collapsed from strain during threshing oper- 

ations. Died, Sept. 3. 
Farmer’s son.......... Odessa, Sagkyy. vue... 2 Thrown from wagon when horses bolted. 
Farmer ue), eet Burns Lake;b:C..)).| About |.......... Fell off stack of hay. 
Harmiat (yoy, bh ade Near Simcoe, Ont Crank flew back and struck him while cranking 
tractor. 
Darien si oles. tee, Willow Range, Man Collision of train with plow he was driving. 
Farmer! 23 ca..4 Near Three Rivers, P.Q.... Gored by bull. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Togo, Sask............ Caught in pulley of tractor. 
Harm handacl.... 4 Sve St. Paul Ques a tee. Explosion of can of gasoline. 
Armidr Mast” |. Near Lloydminster, Alta.... Trampled by horse. 
Loecine— 
Logyer thsi itl Gi ae. 4 David Bay, B.C ee... Crushed between logs. 
Boatman el. ee oe Twin FallafOnt.(l cues... Drowned when his boat overturned. 
River driver........... Malines River, P.Q ; 
phy ss Ke ae Drowned while trying to break up log jam. 
“ ce “ce ce 
cc cc ce “ : 
River driver........... Mont Laurier, P.Q Fell from log into river and drowned. 
Oeming. tes eae Near Kenora, Ont Fell from log and drowned. 
River driver........... Gordon Creek, Ont Fell into driver and drowned. 
OLSON eis: BRA ee Sooke) BAZ an. Ort tee...| July 20.10,0.-.4. Struck by falling tree. 
Perec t vege eye Whitefish Lake, Ont : Fell into lake and drowned. 
Watchman; /+5:.'. axel Frederick, Arm, B.C..:.....| Fell from boomstick and drowned. 
ORCOr wet. dace eee Halfway River, B.C Crushed between logs. 
LaDOBrER. Ws ctue hore Canton Nemtaye, Que Struck by falling tree. 
Lag iGrivarrie kd i acnbye Temiskaming, Que Fell from log pile, fractured skull. Died, Sept. 9. 

MICO ec noah Hock Rave Cras |, Log rolled over him. 

Pmbourer ts). c5 eee Ciova, Queso os ees. . . Drowned. 

Boom man............ Malahat Bis Ua ke... ; Fell off boom into water and drowned. 

BOG GLIV ORs s o> orcgs cle Rockway Rapids, Que Drowned. 

Palle... ee Montmorency Co., Que...... Crushed by falling tree. : 

MORE OR eich ea ay MU ana Vem fe iis ay 8 DO Noreoe once ce Drowned when he fell 6ff log while working on 
jam. 

Labourer: i ot,.ee eee Driltpile Aus e ee... Struck by falling tree. Died, Oct. 1. 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Hishermany, jp. a een Chimney Corner, N.S..;. Drowned when his boat was overturned by tide. 


Fisherman............. Near South Bay Mouth, Ont] “ Fell from fishing boat. 
Worker on trawler..... Near Halifax, N.S.......... Fell from wharf and drowned. 
Fisherman. .3....525. 5. , Red’ RivermMan’.os2).,.... : Drowned when his skiff upset. 
Fisherman............. Fraser-River, B.C... ....... Drowned when he jumped overboard when fire 
broke out on his boat. 
Masherman. <3, sce VancouverjRiC,....5....... eked when his boat capsized from swells of 
vessels. 
Minina, Non-Frrrovs, 
SMELTING AND QuAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
ucker i See Frood;Qateasaeiies. so... Crushed by falling rock. 
Miner as). cusvaiiaree Frood; Outs ase ilke.s.' . Fell 40 feet from stope. 
Miner Dtaeveh erates ik Frood, OnGHCE OnE Ea. f4.. . Buried by cave-in following blasting. 
Fitter at Nickel re- 
finer Viens ee Port Colborne, Ont Fell 34 feet from cable crane, fractured skull. 
Scaler 4 gout. Sues. reighton Mine, Ont Struck by piece of timber. 
Machine man........ Schumacker, Ont........... Silicosis; disabled since Nov. 1, 1926. 
Meader.” cn: lutea” Coniston, Ont eee ae... ... Burned when can of hot sinter upset. 
Carpenter........... Trail) Bi Cia neee oe... : Fell into bin filled with calcine. 
CNAILINAN tae eee ANyox, -B Coleen. . 2. Struck by drive belt when it broke. 
Uckorsd. wae tend Kirkland Lake, Ont Fell 75 feet in mine, fractured skull. 
Labourer... ....'.<4 OuyD \Qucwe tae eee Crushed between belt and motor when he fell 
: ; while repairing motor. 
MEIDOP hash aceeuneed Copper Mountain, B.C Fell down hole in mine. 
Machinists’ helper... PUYs Quek. ceisiend Tedd. . . Fell into ore heap, fractured skull. 
IGT ork bisa bora vs. che ‘Timmins; Onteeaeoeee Fell into chute, fractured skull. 
Timekeeper......... Schumacker, Ont........... Slipped and fell off plank, fractured skull. Died, 
ept. 13. 
Ebram mere .cea. ee en Brood Ont..« aise veka ss. . meres ay. falling post fractured skull. Died, 
; : ug. 20. 
Man ets fobs elbrenind Kimberley, Bi Ganon. ./: Neck broken when ladder on which he was 
, working fell. 
Minerate xtee »é| NorandaiQue.tns.wochkek... Buried by falling rock caused by dynamite 
: ’ k explosion in pit. 
Timekeeper......... Timmping,Onts sister. «. Skull fractured in mine accident. Died, Sept. 13, 
Nuon Scie aeons Rouyny Oars. Goes is eae. 2), Buried under fall of stone. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Minine, Non-Frrrovs, 
SMELTING AND Quar- 
RYING-Con. 
Metalliferous Mining, 
etc.—Conc. 
Electrician helper....| Kirkland Lake, Ont.........| Sept. 18 31 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
INCL. ........4..+++| Kimberley, B.C... ccc. 5006. “7 20 21 |Fell into rock chute. 
Underground switch-|Frood, Ont................. ne 24 26 |Fell and run over by mine train. Died Sept. 25. 
man. 
ners in smelting|Copper Cliff, Ont........... oa 29 22 |Electrocuted while repairing conveyor belt trip- 
plant. er. 
Coal Mining— ( 
Dishes ts tak: ese ts Reserve,.N:S aspen. 42k. JULY ee, 18 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
Miner: tires. o 0 aes Laverpool, N.S. aes. About , 
July 27 53 |Struck by prop which was knocked down when 
, struck by large stone. 
Minenye4. us! « uigoege Glace Bay; N Side. Gd.. July 30 17 |Crushed in air driven colliery engine. 
Minersy(46).. cc seer Blakeburn, BiGisanan oa. ACG Sh les cites. Trapped in gas filled shaft by explosion in mine 
(49, 19, 36, 27, 43, 27, 30, a2, and succumbed to asphyxiation. 
37, 34. 37, 30, 30, 40, 24, 35, 
31, 29, 42, 34, 39, 39, 42, 40, (ages in 
38, 27, 28, 25,35, 42, 29° 49. col. 2) 
43, 38, 65, 33, 28, 45, 36, 36, 
i 27, 38, 44, 24, 30, 42.) 
Mineristsc:.canasion Glace BayyNiSaiele.ds.. Aug. 15 58 /Crushed by fall of rock from roof in mine punc- 
f tured lung. Died Aug. 18. 
Miners: cae t:aticne; Near Roche Percée, Sask... Seek 28 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
Minep,:. coatenioe an. Hornie; BAO wey tan inl sero 29 |Struck by mine car. 
Maine suri: alertness Glace Bay, N.S........ Sept. 10 40 |Struck his head on low beam while riding on co 
: car out of pit. 
Miner edict a3 tide dan 47 
Miners: Jieactaico 21 
‘Miner, asc. Se aeee 52 
PliNCR Ilr. ss. een River Hebert, N.S.......... bi 21 |; Explosion of gas pocket in mine. 
Miner ante on wee 45 
Miner™ ves 4: Sian 21 
Riri sia 0:5 velba 64 |) 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing (n.e.s.)— 
Still worker......... parnia, Onti2i4m Soe July 4 44 |)Burned by flaming oil when still exploded 
Stillavorkers, ce. Sarnia Ont een wee os GS ph! 37 at refinery. Third man died July 16. 
Still worker. ....)... Darna, Onto men ure meek au: iy 4 41 
Labourer in Soap-|Broughton, Que............. Sept. 5 17 | Electrocuted. 
stone quarry. 
Foreman for Oil Co..|Near Glencoe, Ont.......... ae 54 |Electrocuted while locating a blown out fuse. 
Structural materials— 
WADOUTOT Sse Dundas sOntubenten. 11... July 16 34 | Fell 16’ at quarry. 
Worker in stone |Curryville, N.B............. om 28 |Electrocuted when crane struck transmission 
quarry. wires. 
MANvUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 
Labourer with can-|Aberarder, Ont............. About 
ners. “F420 30 |Caught in drive pulley while putting dressing on 
belt. 
Worker at  cereal|Saskatoon, Sask............ Sept.cUh ee Fy, Fell 25’ to concrete floor from roof of shed. Die 
plant. Sept. 16. 
Worker in bakery... .|Montreal, Que............... So 912 13 |Crushed when he fell into dough mixing machine. 
Animal foods— 
ae, er at dairy|Ottawa, Ont................ Aug. 19 52 |Electrocuted while locating trouble in ice crush- 
plant. ers. 
Watchman at  can-|Seymour Inlet, B.C......... Sept. 1 |About 60 ro into water and drowned when he slipped on 
nery og. 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
abourersa:s.ensne St. Edwidge, Que........... July 5 17 |Finger injured. Died during operation. 
Lumber piler........ Spragge; Ont eck eee in... Sali 26 |Fell into water and drowned. 
Saw mill operator....|East Korah, Ont............ About 
uy 11 79 |Struck by slab when it flew from saw. 
Mill worker.......... Dol bea Quemess tuts eh... sano 31 |Caught while adjusting belt on engine pulley. 
Workmanssiiis) sc. 2 Bevis, Que, aes b. < ca's Aug. 28 34 |Crushed under pile of lumber when it gave way. 
Died Sept. 5. 
Off bearer. tase eee Wictoria,, Bite atctises cc'scs en 28 55 |Struck by splinter from edger. 
Ibabounenva-*: iveene \|Scotstown, Que............. Sept. 24 17 |\Injured when sawing machine broke. 
Labourer. «dmaqshues J 17 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products— 
Workman wti5.65 sen8 Icaverpoolyi N.S: scenes «<ons Aug. 3 42 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 
Labourerss.nenectee Three Rivers, Que.......... ones 25 |Struck on head by falling log whieh was hurled 
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tinued 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ManvuracturinG—Con. 
Printing and  publish- 
ing— 
Printers eee eur Ottaws; Ont oe neice eee tec Aug. 26 49 a bras vat of caustic soda overflowed. 
ie ug. 39. 
“Worker with engrav-|Hamilton, Ont.............. Sept. 26 17 |Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
ing co. 
‘Yron, steel and pro- 
ducts— 
Sena in steel]Shawinigan Falls, Que.......| Aug. 14 33 |Lost balance and fell to concrete pavement. 
oundry. 
Factory worker......|Winnipeg, Man.............. July 24 21 ie ee ES ce leer drum while repairing it 
with acetylene torch. 
Metal eoader with|Oshawa, Ont..............-- “24 51 |Grinders’ phthisis, laid off on Feb. 7, 1929. 
auto mirs. 
Steel worker......... Montreals'Quet. Sake. . 5828 25 |Struck on head by piece of steel. 
Steel worker...... .- -| Montréal Qtene iin... . Aug. 5 52 |Struck on head by piece of steel. 
Worker in moulding] Kingston, Ont............... “eo 53 mre between two iron pots that were being 
shop oade 
Worker... ener hachineyiQueieir. vise. fess ato 41 |Crushed by falling steel beam. 
Watcehnian: se... .csee Montreal (@ners.c.mce ete < « <e26 64 |Struck by auto when leaving work. Died Aug. 
29. 
eaboureryc. ss kane Hamiltons Ont evececees. - Sept. 2 43 Canales: against hand rail while ascending steps 
rom pit. 
‘Worker in bolt plant.| Vancouver, B.C............. eee: 45 |Struck by heavy iron pipe band, broken neck. 
aiitete locomotive] Kingston, Ont............... “729 55 |Struck by crane. 
works. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— : 
ssa te boy at oil| Sarnia, Ont. 0. eesti... a | 23 |Burned eee eyceiah ‘ng gasoline can from fire 
refinery. in sin ied Sept. 1 
pele in oil) re-lSarnias Ontieage.ce. eee + ea 22 |Burned in fire which tei out in laboratory. 
nery. 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— 
Worker in chemical 
Ha Ae ee Shawinigan Falls, Que.......| Aug. 6 # \ Explosion in plant. Both died Aug. 7. 
orker in chemical 
plant. } 
eke at chemical|/Shawinigan Falls, Que....... Sept. 6 28 |Fell from scaffolding, died Sept. 7. 
plant. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and _ struc- 
tures— 
Labourer 
Labourer 
Labourer Bs: 30 sere Drowned when their car plunged into river while 
oe returning from work. 
abourerys. 9. eee 
eapeare? oleRle smuaveeete Quebes, Goa RIES alia’ ee 5 es ‘ ay Tel oh als Sore shaft. 
BDOULer ee eae INSSEONT ONtseen cesses» ss.s # ell 80’ from scaffolding. 
Bulle foreman for|Westmoreland Co., N.B.....| July 9 42 shoe top of building, fractured spine. Died 
railway co. uly 1 
Checker voc... eer ena: Fort William, Ont........... Sel 46 |Fell into river and drowned while riding ee 
Carpenters i. :.00 <3- Pte.duiHoutec Oa aaa. 20 16 66 |Cut in toe by axe, septicaemia. Died Aug. 26. 
Carpenter’s helper.. .| Restigouche Co., BND A Pe. 16 19 |Fell from barn; broken neck. 
Orkerven 27h Lachine, @ue:saeeie ss... a) 3K) 63 | Fell from scaffold, died July 20. 
Sign hanger.......... Vancouver, 'B.C............. eed 42 |Fell while erecting sign 
LA DOUTer nies ee Pont) Viau@Quermerres ss... ay 241! 28 |Fell 26 feet from Pach. fractured skull. 
Contractors: iene Matheson? Ontingit.’.. 0%... Me ok 34 |Fell from scaffold when it collapsed. 
Juabourertes.s coin. PorbAréhin. Ontee eu as.is's + £61 26 ( ie Caught under falling concrete while taking down 
aboureriseean een ; 18J} walls of old elevator destroyed by fire. 
WORKMAN... esne. ee Hamilton, Ontuscmiice. ss .: 526 43 |Struck by falling bricks, fractured skull. 
Pile drivers Ry. SoreliQueeeswaes stage vee 3 Sep B28 23 |Fell from derrick into river and drowned. 
daapourer Ne SA eee at rare NAB aoe Cee - . iar 1 feet from patil. 
TICKIAVCL) na cess de ontreal, QU@......0...¢6556s e eet to concrete floor. 
Cable splicer’s helper| Windsor, Ont..............-- Aug. 5 16 |Electrocuted when current was turned on. 
Ua cia MASS BITRE idan Sieg PO aieas ss Q : ob Hen Hee scaffold. 
Sais ce one 1BC.eeeeeeeee| of ell from roof of building. Died Aug. 9. 
Carpenter... .ick inh jal CRESUOD Onteraeeer ernie «- 8 59 Georges on nail on roof, blood poisoning. 
ied Sept 
Ma on new power|Slave Falls, Man............ st Ba 29 |Fell from Pe oat 
plant. 
peecaeey for eleva-|Toronto, Ont...........-....- BS ile 64 |Struck by Nast abe | oe bumper springs 
or co. into pit. ied Sept. 15. 
Steeplejack.......... Montreal, Que...........5 +..| About ? 
Aug. 23 27 |Fell from ghaip eben tone vices while painting 
ter t x i 224. 
HOOD Ree ete Ii Mipiphanie; Ques... as «- Aug, 27 70 frotl frofe Iacdan: ats 
habourers vies Aaa Saskatoon, Sask............ Cp C27 MN. Tees Struck ve cet ghee’ shell. while unloading 
Pane gravel car ied Sept 
Carpenter...........|Leamington, Ont...... Makers ss 2 27 - 60 |Fell from roof of barn, fractured skull. 
Juabourerss cnuiieeee Ottawa, Ont...... Ra tiee's 6s we) 29 |Fell 75 feet from girder of structure. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Construcrion—Con. 
Buildings and struc- 
tures—Con. 
Workman erecting |Quebec, Que.............6+- Sept. 4 45 |Fell from roof of building, fractured skull. 
sign. 
Carpenter. ....2... 0% WalkervillesOnts.s.5 2). 28 say 10 49 |Collapsed on roof of building. 
Bricklayer........... Three Rivers, Que.......... eg Al 48 |Fell from scaffolding, fractured skull. 
EADOUTED. 64.5 e:cieio'a.s ie Ottawa, Ontimmiyeen en: oan 15 23 |Fell 21 feet from top of form for concrete wall. 
Foreman of iron Near Gananoque, Ont....... Soa) 23 35 |Injured when auto in which he was riding to 
works. work side swiped another. 
Railway— 
abourere. tiye-m ase New Westminster, B.C...... July 7 45 |Ran over by gravel train. 
Worker with crushed| Hawke Lake, Ont........... About 
rock co. July 12 35 |Crushed by rock which fell from bank. 
TES DOUTEE San asso Moose: River, Onteeseeperee Aug. 23 45 |Swept by current and drowned while attempting 
to walk across river. 
Member of survey|/McGregor River, B.C.......| About 
party. DODGE ai latiacsice> « : Drowned when boat upset. 
Wcabourenses:-)caecehe Near Lansdowne, Ont....... Sm LOU rrr tec... Fell from lorry train when motor became sep- 
Labourers: Aus aii aee arated. 
Dabourer. te. onee se Medicine Hat, Alta......... ee BY) 42 |Cave-in of ditch. 
Shipbuilding— 
Ship worker)... 53. Liverpool, INS ama acini Aug. 5 23 |Fell 25 feet from side of ship. Died Aug. 9. 
Worlkmaniveass.s.2 en Chicoutimi, Que../........... Sept. 23 40 |Pinned under ram of derrick which got loose. 
Highway and bridge— 
Master mechanic....|Wyoming, Ont.............. July) 38 |Burned when acetylene welding torch ignited 
: some gasoline. Died July 2. 
IPainternes are voce Near St. Catharines, Ont...| “ So 21 pouee on bead by counter weight as bridge was 
_ eing raised. 
Section foreman..... Castle Bay edN Sure. 4. oc. 6 3 65 |Struck by falling tree, fractured spine. 
Farm hand on road|L’Avenir, Que.............. SOR ptt 21 |Buried under fall of gravel. 
repair. 
Priclaanivierjene eee iB;dmonton, Alta:m vce sece: «14 |About 30 |Crushed under truck when catch of dump slipped. 
s reaentel with con-|Mundare, Alta.............. et RG 30 |Neck broken in car accident. 
tractors. 
Labourer with con-|Brainard, Alta.............. ‘ap 18 45 |Run over by engine. 
tractors. 
Compress operator..|Cr. des Prairies, Que........ on 19 32 |Burned by explosion of gasoline barrel. Died 
July 20. 
abourers:21...ehene Sin HlavienQueversaatia ne «. 1 423 23 |\Fell on trestle over river when stone dislodged 
' truck. 
Worker in gravel pit.|Maple Ridge, Ont........... aed 45 |Fell under truck load of gravel and was run over. 
Ie bourera scneeee Winnipeg: Manteers-. 4. ce 2:28 42 |Collapsed from heat while at work. 
Wabourer. ae. soca SAG WiC Ont eeeiet eee sy 28 42 |Collapsed from heat while unloading truck of 
cement. 
Isabourers.. «..ceecre St. CantsQuomnaceeese ns Sa 30 31 |Struck by wheel of crusher. 
Wabourers.$sc.serent JONGUICrENOUOw eae ee <), -30 ( 45\|Collision of two auto trucks. 
Labourers. 35.088 25 
Workmianwe. . cca aprairioe, Queieeesee. ee. - Aug. 5 30 Berned net tractor on which he was working 
exploded. 
Mnpineers:.. ocscice ee Brosseauy Que. essed. ie... § 5 22 |Burned by explosion of gasoline tank of tractor. 
Wor keris niscvastee tre Near Fort William, Ont.....| “ 6 62 |Tree fell on him. Died Aug. 8. 
Truck drivers... sen Near Waldeck, Sask........ * 8 19 |Collision of train with his truck. 
Labourers:'...c. agen Bagotville, Que..........5:: See LT 37 | Run over by truck. 
Farmer on roadwork|St. Phillippe, Que........... sp i 33 |Collision of train with his load. 
Mabourerse..ie: ite oe Near St. Lazare, Que....... ss Ai 21 |Electrocuted by wire knocked down by dyna- 
mite blast. 
Miscellaneous— 
Lineman on electrical|Jackson’s Point, Ont........ July 9 20 |Electrocuted while working on line which became 
development. energized. 
Sub-foreman on line|Lefrey, Ont................. ae We Tet 32 |Electric burns when cable touched transformer 
construction. tap while unwinding cable from coil. Died 
uly 16. 
Labourer ses. see. >.|Powell River, B.C.......... SSE MOTOS! chess 5 Struck by rock skip, 
Worker on _ power|/Chats Falls, Que............ bi Teal Re: 18 |Buried by cave-in sand pit. 
dam construction. 
Well digger.......... Cooksville, Ont............. Aug. 1 35 |Injured by dynamite blast while digging well. 
Lineman on engineer-|Plessissville, Que............ a aL 34 |Paralyzed from auto collision. Died Sept. 16. 
ing construction. 
Labourer on power|Beauharnois, Que........... A) Pan 24 |Buried under truck load of earth. 
development. 
Well digger: ... 0006 St. Joseph d’Alma, Que..... ae 20 29 |Buried by cave-in of well. 
Worker on tunnel con-|Windsor, Ont..,...........- ET 23 |Electrocuted by touching charged equipment. 
struction. 
Labourer on sewer|) Hamilton, Ont............. EDR: { at Premature dynamite explosion in sewer tunnel. 
construction. 31 
Iuabourert sisuis. a. . 
Adzeman on harbour|/Churchill, Man........ er ae sor £29 40 |Head crushed by swinging timber boom and 
knocked into water. 
Worker on dredge...|Port Stanley, Ont...,....... ot gat 


24 |Fell into water and drowned when plank to 
derrick broke. v3 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
Construction—Con. 
Miscellaneous—Con. 
Labourer on harbour|Churchill, Man............. 
construction. 
Worker on pier con-| Halifax, N.S.............-. 
struction. 
Dynamite man on|Geizer’s Hill, N.S.......... 
power line  con- 
struction. 
Labourer on pontoon 
pipe line construction} Hamilton, Ont.............. 
Carpenter on power de- 
velopment... 50-4 Beauharaois) PiOe See... 
Electric light and power- 
Worker rts. eons HaliaxwiNisieere ce canes, + 
EAMeNIaN A. sess. Cota Halifax WINES ieee eee ade. 
Mechanic............ Near Calumet, Que......... 
ANGI ATAC eae eos eats Paris, Ontieso ee ease. 
Power plant worker..|Musquash, N.B............. 
Linemsalirt..: aoe LetroyOnbtiwn cess: . 
Lineman on tram line|/Stewart, B.C............... 
DAMEN. saga oe VONS/BrOOKWN Oesedaeie: » 
Tanemans. eee es. Montmagny, Que............ 
Tinemany. fore Hee Winnipeg, Man?...::........ 
MUMOMVAN |e geiees are Near Port Arthur, Ont...... 
Mineman te soe Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 
Labourer at power 
DANG sees oe ete Island Falls, Man........... 
Mineman. ewes North Battleford, Sask..... 
WANA Mes. areas Moose Jaw, Sask............ 
AGINGNIAN Sci leaen eee Winnipeg, Mant... Y0...5..... 
Mineraanres corse cess Brampton, Ont eee ec ees. 
WiMeIMAN Soe s Pees Calvary, Alta wee cee tice sc « 
TAMOMIAM, eee ee eee te Str Johnsy Oe teh eass sss. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmirres— 
Steam Railways— 
Yard brakeman..... WindsornOmbertie. sate ns «> 
Section labourer.....|Gervais Man................ 
WADOULCK aes osha eee Woodside, N.S.............. 
Section foreman..... Mile 47, H.B. Rly, Man..... 
Watchman........... Mimico Bridge, Ont......... 
EN PINGSIOn Gace eee Near Molson, Man.......... 
Fireman s* # 
Brakeman........... Montréal; Quetiroenes «5 =). 
Tabourenr ats cence Stirling Siding, Alta......... 
Section foreman..... Garmi, Siding, B.C......... 
Sectionman.......... WatiordsOntasectieeces.s.. 
iBrakemaniel. secs Hagersville, Ont............ 
Blacksmith helper...|Montreal, Que............... 
Conductor. 2103207 2: Field sOnth eee socio: 
Brakeman. sie. s cc Montreal; Queiis.i 005.5... 
Sectionman.......... Near Merriton, Ont......... 
Sectionman.......... Near Port Arthur, Ont...... 
Engineer te. e: Near Powassan, Ont........ 
Pabourersieiers <5 «6's M.P: 107-108; Ont... ..c00.- 
Switchman.......... Montreal, Que..........saee. « 
Paboureteenccenees Morgan tOnteeuyiaied tere 
Freight checker..... Montreal, Que..............- 
Tabourers ace. ssc Cullen’ Sask¥yegetrice-.).* - 
WireManv.2..4feceaee Near Hawke Lake, Ont..... 
Wirematievs: see «ee Near Cochrane, Ont......... 





Date 
Sept. 6 
6é 9 
“ 17 
Sept. 19 
6c 22 
July 5 
6c 9 
‘é 11 
eh esl! 
“cc 15 
About 
July 16 
Juiy 19 
ie 74) 
Aug. 6 
“ce 6 
ge SPY 
Sal Ee 
6c 14 
Sept. 4, 
cc 4 
ce 6 
66 11 
«é 14 
'— B2O 
July 6 
“ 9 
(T3 12 
“ce 13 
<3 16 
“ce 17 
“cc 19 
[<3 19 
“ce 20 
6é ‘91! 
July 22 
i<3 92 
ce 26 
66 298 
About 
July 28 
Aug. 3 
(v9 4 
it9 8 
oe 15 
6“ 92 
6c 93 
6é 93 
6c 26 
iT 28 


a 








Cause of Fatality 





Struck by gravel car when it dumped and throw 
into water and drowned. 
Caught in sand and gravel chute. 


Delayed explosion during dynamite blastingk. 
operations. 


Fell off pipe line into water and drowned. 


Fell from ladder, fractured skull. 


Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire 
while painting poles. 

Burned when he came in contact with live wire. 
Died, July 23. 

Caught in pulley while putting on belt. 

Electrocuted while working on pole. 

Electrocutéd when ladder held by him came in 

contact with lighting arrester. 


Electric burns received from transformer. 
Fell from tower on tram line. Died, July 24. 
Electrocuted while working on transformer pole. 
Electrocuted while repairing line damaged by 
storm. 
Fell from pole. 
Electrocuted and fell from pole when he touched 
live wire. 
Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Died, Aug. 14. 


Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire 
while working on power line platform. 
Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension current while working on transformer. 
Fell from pole. 
Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
Electrocuted while working on power line. 
Electrocuted while cleaning lamp. 


Fell from car and was run over. 

Sunstroke. 

Feil from flat car while unloading machinery. 

Fell off gas car and was struck by another ca 
Died, July 17. 

Struck by street car. 

Explosion of boiler in engine. 


Run over by train when he fell in yard during 
switching operations. Died, July 20. 

Knocked off front of engine by spreader which 
raised. 

Knocked from motor car by flying piece of broken 
fly wheel. 

Injured hand while handling tie. 
ing. Died, Sept. 20. 

Fell under train that was being switched. 

Struck by oil furnace door which was blown off 
by explosion. 

Run over by train while uncoupling cars. 

Fell between two freight cars that were being 
switched. 


Blood poison- 


Collision of two gasoline speeders. 
Run over by freight train. 
Train derailed owing to broken rail. 
Finger cut by track spike, septicaemia. 
Died, Aug. 20. 
Struck by an electric train. 
Train struck track motor on which he was riding. 
Fell down elevator shaft. 
Fell from car while unloading ties. 
Fell from freight train. 
Injured when engine jumped track. Died, Aug.30 
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coe reese ee 


sere ee neee 


eee eee soee 


eee cere ere 


eee eee eeee 


seer eeesee 


Age Cause of Fatality 


55 |Injured when train was derailed. Died, Oct. 11. 
50 |Struck by train. Died, Sept. 1 
49 |Struck by train while riding on section speeder. 


apes: Bae Struck by train. 


25 |Fell off dock and drowned while riding bicycle 
to work. 


Sash SOR Overcome by gasoline fumes in tank car. 


Died, Sept. 9. 
33 |Struck by train. 
32 |Collision of two grain trains. 
40 |Crushed between cars while coupling same. 
26 |Crushed between two cars. 


62 |Injured in collision of two street cars. Died, 
July 18. 
66 |Fell from roof of car, fractured skull. 


59 |Struck by street car while white washing culvert. 


18 |Slipped and fell striking hatchway. Died, Sept. 

36 | Load of rod iron fell on him while working in hold 
of steamer. Died, July 7. 

30 |Fell from boat and drowned. 

19 |Drowned when their tug collided with ferry. 

39 |Fell into river and drowned. 


25 |Fell into river from barge and drowned. 


54 |Legs severed by locomotive crane. 
30 ye os — po between tug and wharf and 
rown 
48 |Fell Eb. ‘ola, of freighter, fractured skull. 
Died, Oct 


Gel: Choe Fell from ee mi mast. 


17 |Jammed between pen] and boat beam, septi- 
ceamia. Died A 

17 |Fell off barge and i Modest 

19 ee from scaffold into water beside ship and 
rown 


wned. 
..e2.-...-{Xplosion of motor-boat. 


38 |Fell into hold of ship. 

30 |Crushed by winch. 

20 |Fell into lake and was drowned when tug ground- 
ed on a rock. 

Drowned when skiff laden with sailors capsized. 


eeoeeeeeree 


17 |Fell from tug and drowned. 
19 |Fell from barge into canal and drowned: 


Fell overboard and was drowned. 

Struck by falling beam while loading boat. 
Died Sept. 21. 

va gars following collision of coal steamer with 
his schooner. 

29 |Fell between freight cars and crushed under 
wheels. 

Crushed beneath a falling clam shell while 
loading coal on ship. 

60 |Fell into canal and drowned. 


Drowned when he attempted to land in fog and 
smoke. 


17 |Drowned when plane overturned when landing 
on lake. 


About 32} Drowned when his plane crashed into lake. 
9) Killed in aeroplane crash. 


ee To ids Killed when his plane crashed in foggy mist. 


29 |Collision of train with his truck. 
22 |Collision with motor car. Died July 7. 
42 |Car accident, fractured spine. Died July 10. 


Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousrtic Urimirms— 
Con. : 
Steam Railways— 
Con, 
Engineers! ....2008 Pembroke, Ont..........--- Aug. 29 
Brakeman........... Beauharnois, Que..........- iy '30 
Section foreman..... Mile 140, Haute Sub., Man..} “ 31 
Section hand........ Near Dunnville, Ont........ Sept. 1 
Freight handler...... Fort William, Ont........... > 4 
Car-man. 201. W.4278Oshawa, Ont Yom. . So 8 
Sectionman.......... Port Hastings! Nese see Sept. 13 
Brakeman........... McIntosh, Ont...........+-- 17 
Yardman yi) sae Toronto, Ont.....-:..++000.. ith ae 
Coach cleaner........ Port Arthur, Ont......--.... ee 25 
Street and Electric 
Railways— 
Motorman........... Caleary, Alta sesamiae July 13 
Conductor........... Moronto, Ont. ee ae Aug. 4 
Workman............ Near Chateau Richer, Que..| Sept. 8 
Water Transportation— 
Deck-handisas:e42.- Port Colborne, Ont......... July 3 
Stevedore:. si. isi... Hamilton; Ont. 12: 74s So 3 6 
Worker on boat...... Montreal, Que.............+. By lied 
Worker on tug....... @iebec. Ques eee af) ee! 
Captain on tug....... Near Three Rivers, Que....| “ 17 
Worker on barge.....|Montreal, Que............... fee 
y 
Labourer at. ship- 

Se neath fies Praliiax, Nooo eh oe July 29 
Siaaling! Get, eRe Donnacona, Que............-| “ 30 
Cr tainh sects een Wancouver bi@rcacs vaane ss Aug. 4 
MAHOrSM err tuae Tinyston, Olt. cttw tse + « 5 
aD OUNCE. ate sere Near Trenton) /Ont.........: Aug. 8 
Worker on barge..... Yellow Girl Bay, Ont..... 18 
Seana fee Ove Miontred!, Que. seem es: oy 820 
i Hi of motor|Off Miminigash, P.E.I.... ley 

oat. 
Seaman. <2. rns eee Montreal, <Quetcmeen aa 23 
Seaman scm. aoe WANCOULV EI. alo. Onna +) 20 
Worker on tug....... Baskatong Lake, Que....... S226 
Seaman ori. senee Wancouver EO sues. eee a0 2 
SEER Bo ce, fea ce ‘s page= St’ eI By 
Mecknandest4. 7s ee Fort William, Ont.......... Sept. 2 
Deckhand, sand and|Montreal, Que............--- iS ioe} 
gravel co. 
Sciloriatan. . sceiaee Near Midland, Ont.......... XY Ps 
Superintendent of |Vancouver, B.C............. CIN ag 
stevedoring co. 
Captain of schooner..| Near Isle aux Grues, Que... SS 
SailOts, otis sadam Montreal Quer. oases cas fa J22 
WADOULE! Sher esc nee Wan cou eri Ome coke’. <0 - ‘29 
Engineer on canal....|Port Colborne, Ont......... a aU 
Air trans portation— 
ei Ota nic susie ae Great Bear Lake, N.W.T...| July 14 
Machanic, .oavcwicant Niska Lake, Sask........... About 
July 21 
Pilotiwocs-Giseene pate Ontario, near Brighton,| Aug. 5 
nt. 
open adel of flying|Near Fort William, Ont....| Sept. 9 
clubs. 
Pilotin icine toaor Southesik, Alta. co csceca.0 «= Dob 
Local transportation— 
Truck driver........ Near Amherst, N.S........ July 1 
Motor cyclist........ Bera Ds Cstce ce cape + nate. a a 
Truck driver........ Millet altars ccs: see os i | 
Truck driver........ Kitchener Ontaees.. sas Aug. 7 


36 |Collision of train with his truck. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urimires— 
Con. 
Local Transportation— 
Con. 
Taxivdurverae eae @alcaryAltaw Pane: OF. 
eamster.. 6. teere Lorontoi@ntes oe, 
Trucs drivers). es 0: TorontowOntien.emraee Le. . 
abourers.ccs. Seve Toronton@nte, see... |. 
Demekudriver nom. fess Near Noyan, Que............ 
Waxisdrivero-cseer ee. Near Glace Bay, N.S....... 
Cartennres ae eee Sarnia fOnts Bae oe sok. 
Piano mover......... TorontomOnt yee tener. . 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
Lineman avs.5.0ee ee Joliette Ques. jeeieuaee ae. . 
Line patrolman...... Regina, Sasks ee ee: 
MINE MIAN No. <boio cutee Near Liverpool, N.S........ 
Lineman. .ase025. sae Near Kentville, N.S......... 
Lineman isn i. iasiaelen Weedon; Queene: . 
Linemanivsis sides va Near South March, Ont..... 
TANEMAN, 202.0 050005 Winnipers Man yianceaesees . - 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Salesman............]Vancouver, B.C............. 
Salesman for ice/Digby, N.S..............0.- 
cream co. 
Salesman for farm|Mildmay, Ont.............. 
implements. 
Retail— 
Auto salesman...... White Points iN. Sime... 22. . 
Bread wagon driver.|Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Salesman at gas fill-/Sudbury, Ont............... 
ing station. 
DairyMan..,...5256% Bridgeburg, Ont...\.¥2......- 
Wood dealer......... Montreal iQue de redcuc'\. é.i. . 
Hardware merchant. Bridgewater, N.S........... 
Deliverer for bread|Toronto, Ont................ 


co. 
Milk truck driver....]Near Langley Prairie, B.C.. 
Stableman for dairy.|Montreal, Que............... 
Scrap metal dealer.. 


Scrap metal dealer.. |4Wilsonvale, Que............ 

Helper....... Hance ee 

Milk truck driver....|Chatham, Ont.............. 

SERVICE— 5 
Public Administration— 

Game -warden....... Canal Flats; B’Os.t.9. 5... 

Teamster with gov’t/Belleville, Ont.............. 
dept. 

Carpenter........... Hamilton} Ont. diane: .,...- 

Fire fighter.......... Near Nelson, B.C........... 

Fire ranger.......... Lake Shebandawan, Ont... 

Constable........... Montreal, Que............... 

Constable........... Montreal, Que.............- 

Worker on _ forest/Ocean Falls, B.C............ 
survey. 

Traffic officer........ Lachine, Que isdaess 26s... 

Worker on_ street/Montreal, Que............+5- 
sprinkler. 

Game warden....... Herridge Lake, Ont......... 

Immigration inspec-| Near Emo, Ont............- 
tor (foreign). 

Immigration inspec- se HTC ae. 
tor (foreign). 

PONG. .deoare ee WATOUS, SaSic scence cee 

Municipal labourer...|Winnipeg, Man.............. 

Constable........... Near Welland, Ont.......... 

Teamster with gov’t| Near Dyment, Ont......... 


dept. 





Date 


Aug. 16 
“ 21 
Sept. 
(t3 12 
“ce 14 
oe oD 
“cc 25 
“ee 30 
July 16 
Aug. 
“ce 15 
oe 9 
Sept 
7 9 
Be Bt) 
July 24 
Aug. 
cc 14 
July 1 
Aug. 2 
“cc 4 
“ce 9 
ce 15 
“ 19 
About 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 3 
66 12 
ce 16 
ie ye 
July, 25 
<r 6 
' 48 
“<1 926 
it3 a7 
Aug. 2 
6é 4 
t9 12 
6é 15 
6é 19 
if3 23 
66 24 
ae | 
ci9 98 
sh 329) 
Sept. 2 


Sale 0 6 ese = 


a 


core eenee 


Cr 


eeoecesoes 


eoeerosee 


cee sees 


eee ewes 


eeeeeseee 


wee eeeeee 


coer eesoes 


ee? 





Age Cause of Fatality 


Shot and robbed by passengers. Died Aug. 17. 

Injured while loading freight. 

Collision of street car with his truck. 

Fell off lorry. 

Killed when his motor truck upset. 

Slain in his ear. 

Fee under heavy planks which fell from his 
truck. 

Fell from truck and was run over. 






Fell from telegraph pole. Died July 24. 

Collision of train with his gasoline speeder. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 

Collision of locomotive with gasoline trolley on 
which he was riding. 

Fell from pole, fractured skull. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 


tension wire. 
Fell from tree when branch broke. Died Oct. 6. 


Drowned when motor car fell over dock. 

Injured when he fell from ice cream truck. Died 
Sept. 2. 

Collision of train with his auto. 


Thrown from moving auto, skull crushed. 

Fell from his wagon. Died Aug. 4. 

Explosion caused by spark from switch on air. 
compressor which ignited gasoline vapour in 
basement. 

Slipped and fell off truck. Died Aug. 15. 

Collision of auto with his rig. f 

Accidental discharge of rifle while cleaning it. 


Injured when his motorcycle crashed. 
Collision of two milk trucks. 
Tramped by horse. 


Collision of train with their truck. 


act. 
Fell from wagon and was run over. 


Strained his side while loading scow on truck. 
Died Aug. 20. 

Thrown from truck and crashed under it when 
spring of truck broke. 

Drowned when canoe upset. 

Thrown from his motorcycle when it struck 
curb, fractured skull. Died Aug. 9. 

Received bullet wound in abdomen while on 
duty. Died Aug. 6. 

Crushed by rock slide. 

Collision of truck with his motorcycle. Died 
Aug. 16. 

Fell from sprinkler and crushed under wheels. 


Fell into lake and drowned. 
Shot by bandit while on duty. 


Shot by bandit while on duty. 


Electrocuted while putting out fire. 

Struck by wheelbarrow handle, infected rib 
Died Sept. 25. 

Shot while making an arrest. © 

Fell off wagon and was run over, 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 


i | | 


Srrvice—Con. 
Public Administration— 


J 
Constablet...a% 2.26: Montreali@uerseeremeceeiens: <P 22 
Bireman quseceoseue Quebec; Quess. syetsceki. San 22 
Member of survey 
party. INear Golden bs @eaeeee About 
Membenyseenea te: Sept. 25 
Mem berit:..e.cces.0% 


Recreational— 
Propman with circus. 
Propman with circus.|}Near Moncton, N.B........ July 20 
Waiter with circus. 
DOCK EI saclecterts the ness 


Pilots sete ot eae Toronto; Ontvsisaeeeee dee Sept. 2 


ontreal;"Quew. ace ossete tas Aug. 5 


Laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning— 
Laundryman. syne. | Windsor; Onts. <2. see Aug. 16 


Custom and Repair— 
Garage mechanic....|Kaministiquia River, Ont...) July 23 


Garage mechanic....|Gore Bay, Ont..............| “ 30 
Mechanic’s helper....| Near Kakabeka Falls, Ont..| Aug. 3 
Mechanic............ Winnipeg, Man.............. San a LS 
Mechanic at garage..|Bowmanville, Ont.......... 420 
Garage mechanic....] Woodstock, Ont............. Sept. 12 
Personal and Domestic— 
Engineer at hotel....|Montebello, Que............ Julys a7 
Window washer......|Winnipeg, Man.............. > *20 
Vanitorwsl....oeeitewe Saskatoon, Sask............ Aug. 38 
Wook: dset BRIS Lake Temagami, Ont....... About 
Aug. 19 
Professional 
Establishments— 
Electrical engineer at 
hospital. .5.2eene Brockvilles:@Ontenen--en ao. July) val 
Employee of hospital, |London, Ont................ Aug. 23 


51 
50 
62 


60 


Cause of Fatality 


Overcome by sewer gas while cleaning sewer 
tank. Fourth man died Sept. 3. 


28 |Collision of truck with his motorcycle. 
40 |Hose wagon skidded and crashed into tree. 


23 a Drowned when canoe upset. 


\ 


see ore e ore 


Train derailed. 


16 |Thrown from his horse when it fell, fractured 


eee eererree 


eeeeoeeesee 


skull. 
While engaged in exhibition racing, his plane 
crashed into lake. 


Collision of auto with his bicycle while delivering 
laundry. 


Thrown into river and drowned while testing out- 
board motor. 

Crushed under car when work track on which it 
was raised broke. Died, Aug. 20. 

Auto he was driving went off toad and upset. 

Crushed against wall by auto. Died, Oct: 

Burned in fire following explosion in garage. 

Fell apoet wheels and was run over while starting 

truc 


Scalded when steam pipe burst. Died, July 9. 
Fell five storeys when he overbalanced. 


72 |Fell down elevator shaft. Died, Aug. 5. 


cee eeeoee 


Drowned from canoe. 


49 |Electrocuted when he grabbed a live wire that 


eee eee ewes 


had fallen to ground. 
Struck by train on hospital grounds. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING FIRST HALF OF 1930 


a 


Loaeine— 
Wood ‘Cutters. ones... Ottawa River, Que.......... Feb. 3 
Dam: keeper... eee BV ammsin ds) UC ee seew was hstg toc May 2 
aver CLiverstccs seers e Madawaska Cor INGES 4. cree oe 3 
River driver... scores: Madawaska Co., N.B....... oy 3 
River dviver..... seen Shandler,Oue sees cesk sae & sf 6 
ba boureresseee. «te eee Mast: Lake, Que--sce.- hss +e es 
Riveridriver. see se: Shelter BayeQuenas- sick... roa 16 
Ta bOuren sic eh. nto anes ieittle TurtiesRiver;Ont....|) 9:18 e20) 
River Oriver. 5. seeee OSHOING; QUCk sec eter cies araks June 3 
PUVOL: CUETVICIn «: scsjues tes Driftwood River, B.C...... Sub el2 
GsOOUTeE . . sous ce eee Bley ayre cients! BH Om bi He aOoe oT Sie 
PORE frie ra eterna FROSCU ALG Es Ca neniene ska sos 226 
Bushman <.....ase eee Penetanguishene, Ont....... SOP 2G 
MOR LOL sce cranes een Bavaria: Crees ness sey "29 


Minine, Non-FERROUS, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 


RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Cager helper......... INoranda, Qucvrsase.s sss. o> a es 
Mining engineer...... Albany River, Que.......... About 
June 25 
WOR VINGIN tener eee MITT IF See OMG cetaetere tie nie oe bne June 18 


Craneman at nickel 
refinery. sicees ahs = Port Colborne, Ont......... O26 


ee ed 


Pleurisy from exposure. Died, May 15. 

Struck by lightning. 

Drowned when boat upset. 

Drowned when boat upset. 

Leg injured by dynamite explosion. Gangrene. 

Thrown from jogs into water and drowned. 

Drowned when canoe capsized in current. 

Drowned from logs. 

Thrown into water and drowned when log broke 
away from jam. 

Killed while Frasine log jam. 

Struck by falling snag. Died, June 15. 

Killed while hauling poles. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Crushed betweenlogs. Died, July 15. 


Thrown out of cage and crushed between floor of 
cage and shaft timber. 


Drowned when plane overturned while landing. 
Window fell on his wrist. Died, June 28. 


Fell from ladder. Died, June 29. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1930—Continued 






























Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Mininc, Non-Frrrovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING—Con. 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Cont’d. 
Miners. cin. tee oe Silverado,BiC Awe... June 30 48 | Fell 140 feet down shaft, fractured skull. 
Coal Mining— 
Miner. wt; inaciaaee.& Natal, B.C ASeeR Fale. . May 20 45 |Injured hand, infection necessitating amputation. 
Structural materials— 
Labourer... che Dupuy; Quev.tvastoe su... fe. Mar. clo 15 |Crushed by fall of gravel in gravel pit. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Wool tender on dryer|Sherbrooke, Que............ May 5 58 |Cut finger on spike of machine, blood poisoning. 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 
Edgerman........... Madawaska Co., N.B....... June 26 32 |Struck by piece of lumber from edger. 
TAD OUTEE istics oes Victoria Co., N.B....... A ek: 21 |Struck by stick from roller. Died, June 29. 
Wood Products— 
Cabinet maker...... SydneyNiseairaeeeiete..| Feb. 5 45 |Struck by flying chip from moulder, blood 
poisoning. Died, Feb. 15. 
Labourer in match 
factorykece. ponies Berthierville, Que........... May 16 33 |Crushed between top of car and bottom of cab. 
on crane. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Repairmansecs, fa: Ase Chicoutimi, Que............ ie fy 72! 46 {Crushed in machine. 
Winder) boy.....3\.s¢lToliette s Ouse dar nied bus... ewe 18 }Arm crushed between rollers. Died, July 9. 
Wood handler....... Cap Madeleine, Que........ June 20 30 |Struck on head by falling piece of pulp wood. 
Dabourer! ees wes & Restigouche, Co., N.B...... sed 20 {Struck by pulp bales. 
MUD OULET,. Pewee, sloraistese Chandler, Queues... . net 26 31 |Electrocuted. 
Tron, Steel and Products- 
Iron moulder........ Montreal, Que...............} April 12 20 |Truck load of iron fell on him. 
Coremaker.......... Selicinic Mane. ek ay 22 45 |Struck on arm by sand rammer. Died, June 6. 
Pru cKenine «is iocitec tack Brantford, Ont.............. June 2 56 |Thumb crushed by falling steel from truck. 
Died, June 28. 
MLaDOurens siceaeeseer Toronto One eiie cs css bess. sitar bi 133 82 Leg org a by sledge hammer, infection. Died,. 
uly 19. 
Labourer with stove 
manufacturers..... Liislets Quetiee: k.. eh 25 24 |Electrocuted. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Machinist with arti- 
ficial stone mirs...]Toronto, Ont.......0..s0.+- Feb. 15 38 |Bruised hand when wrench slipped from bolt.. 
<e Died, Sept. 21. 
Firemaninoilrefinery Montreal; Que/...22,.02..... June 13 21 |Burned by explosion in plant. 
Brickmaker......... Laprairie, Que..Jeac4..2.... May 20 57 |Fell astride a plank. Died, July 12. 
Labourer with lime 
urners...... St. Mare, Que June 9 38 |Burned when he fell into lime pit. 
Conveyor operator 
with gas co........ Toronto, Ont........ as 58 |Fell against iron standard when cable broke. 
Blockmaker with 
concrete block mfrs| Fairbank, Ont.............. age 0) 24 |Wagon ran over him. Died, July 12. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Mason on _ airport 
construction....... St. Hubert, Que............ ae ee): 46 |Fell under wheels of truck. 
Watchman........... Montreal, Que....... gaye Abus Feb. 25 43 |Fell and injured chest, blood poisoning. 
{ Died, April 12. 
Labourer .)...4-sa046+ Montreal Quecseseeccnes oo. April 8 39 |Struck by falling piece of iron. Died April 11. 
Painter siiscansss's occ Montreal i Qos ecckiccies siete « E 70 Co hemorrhage due to his work. Died’ 
pril 25. 
Mallwaightsd.0.c4 sen Windsor Onteee. eee May 5 40 |While assisting in erection of machinery he- 
a slipped and caught arm between timbers. 
Carpenter.......... <+( SY ANCY,eNeoue eee erecwins « & 30 60 |Cut and bruised thumb from fall on floor, blood. 
: poisoning. Died June 7. 
PAIDVOE ies sisaiee ns 5/012 Montreal; @uemncvns (ones: June 7 23 |Sunstroke while working on roof. Died June 20. 
Sign writer..... adel Vancouver, C@.rsa. see a dhe 1% 21 |Fell from scaffold. Died Aug. 19. 
Ironworker....... sere LOTORCOMODt un eaatenneien.: Sao 23 Knee injured while climbing a column on June 26,. 
Carpenter....... -.--|South Porcupine, Ont....... re tis 40 een mill, injuring head and spine. Died 
uly 3. 
Dabourerns suas ess. New Westminster, B.C...... tt WP} 42 |Fell from ladder, fractured skull. Died June 30. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1930-—Concluded 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 








ConstRuction—Con. 
Highway and bridge— 


sab Ourer: asc ee Restigouche Co., N.B....... June 6 49 |Horses ran away. 
Labourer on road|La Patrie, Que.............. a 19 15 |Fell from truck and was run over. 
repair. 
Road worker........ Lunenburg Co., N.S......... a 2d 46 |Bruised finger, septic poisoning. Died July 20. 
Labourer.......5.... Cape Breton Co!) N.S.) ..5..{ 25 59 |Struck by falling stump. 
Rill riggers j.c¥s..wevb Uppernotch, Ont............ eh OR 18 |Lost balance and fell over side of bridge and 
‘ drowned. 
Miscellaneous— 
Worker on_ power/Island Falls, Man........... April 28 25 |Injured during blasting operations. 
development. 
Sailor on dredge..... Three Rivers, Que.......... June 10 18 |Fell into river from dredge and drowned. 
Labourer on power|Georgeville, Que............ <] 24 50 [Explosion of box of dynamite. 


line construction. 


Electric light and power- 


Linemans!0555..05% St. Pascal, Que.............. mm sZt 40 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 
Electrician.......... Lac Megantic, Que.......... “1 Sal 53 |Electrocuted. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTILITIES— 
Steam railways— 


Engineer..+o.s'4s.0.< North Glencoe, Ont......... oD alee tt,» « Injured in collision of his locomotive with another 
train. Died Sept. 29. 
Labourer...........: Glen Tay, Onti a ae June 5 54 |Struck by train while alighting from engine cab. 
Fire ranger.......... Lac Davey, Que... cndae«: eRe 21 |Motor car derailed, cerebral hemorrhage. 
Shipper). oes Near Midland, Ont.......... Seine al 37 |Clothing became caught in conveyor shaft clutch. 
Died June 18. 
Street and electric rail- 
ways— 
General cleaner...... Montreal, Que..............- May 10 31 |Electric shock. 
Water transportation 
<a a Ae Montreal, Que............... pS 19 |Fell from mast head to deck, fractured skull. 
Deck hand.......... St. Lawrence River, Que....| “ 10 18 |Dragged overboard by tow-rope and drowned. 
Captain of ship...... Near Ingonish, N.S......... mee 20 een. oe. - Fell overboard from ship and drowned. 
MA GOUPOT ., ode cannes Des Roches, Que............ June 6 28 eed on raft on which he was working and 
rowned. 
Ship engineer........ Montreal, Que............... june “LON iene... <- Stricken with heat. 
RERLOE o/c husc ete Off Anticosti Island, Que....) “ 19 24 |Fell into bunker hold and crushed under coal 


which fell on him. 
Local transportation— 


«STE ad New Carlisle, Que.......... April 19 58 |Gas poisoning. 
Storage— 
Foreman at  grain|Owen Sound, Ont........... Mar. 6 48 |Slipped on elevator belt. Died Mar. 8. 
elevator. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— shiny 
Salesman with pack-|Quebec, Que.......... ite « eters April 3 32 |Strained right side resulting in fluid in lung. 
ing house. Died May 25. 
Retail— ’ 
Foreman sticker with|Ville St. Pierre, Que........ May 30 62 |Septicaemia from scratched finger. Died July 3. 
lumber merchants. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— Am : 
Mechanic with water|Montreal, Que.............-- Jame Taipei. 2, Chlorine poisoning due to his work. 
works dept. . 
Assistant fire patrol.|Montreal, Que.............-- May 19 36 |Electric shock and burns. 
Jail warden.......... Belleville, Ont... 2.2.00 About 5 : 
June 5 74 etn on head by escaping prisoner. Died 
ct. 21. 
Bire ranger... .« +... Simon Lake, Que........... Oe 23 |Drowned when canoe upset in storm. 
Labourer for water|St. John Co., N.B........... eee. 25 73 |Wheelbarrow struck his head. Died July 9. 


and sewage dept. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 





1929 
Loaaine— ; 
Teamster.... seuss coscsts lealey, Que. scaste 2c 416 ars Nov. 14 56 |Injured when he fell on wagon wheel. Died 
July 21, 1930 
Dogeer. srs+ehuse s eavec Mdstoelk:) Ques. escmr nots oec2 SOS 47 |Fell from tree. Died Mar. 30, 1930. 
Moe Cutters. .ch eee ss rout Lake, Ontves..:. 2... <: Peon ston imeaeee cess Crushed by falling tree. Died Aug. 13, 1930. 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— : 
Fisherman: 0:..20 004 Moose Lake, Man........... Ooty oe eases Caught in storm and drowned. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
1929—Concluded 

















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Minine, Non-Frrrovs 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Coal mining— i ; 
MINE ens ore cei c Nanaimo, B\ Giese. Oct. 29 57 |Injured when shot blew through mine pillar. 
Died July 11, 1930. 
DTiVersse. eee Nanaimo, BCE waka eee... May 23 39 |Injured by fall of rock. Died Sept. 18, 1930. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Leather, fur and pro- 
ducts— 3 
Fur flesher.......... Montreal, 'Que.........i6s-.. Nov. 29 70 Poets finger from splinter. Died July 27, 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urimitrs— 
Water transportation— 
Stevedore........... Halifax NES eee... April 8 51 |Slipped and fell off gangway, fractured skull. 
Died Aug. 7, 1930. 
Purser on boat....... Near Fort Vermilion, Alta..| Sept. 26 |.......... Drowned from boat. 
eMart vic eee Near Port Arthur, Ont......| Nov. 8 38 |Drowned from tug. 
Local transportation— : 
enimneterey. ccc mete ‘Toronto; Once naceseeee. .. Mar. 28 68 |Slipped while moving piano, Strained heart. 








Died July 26, 1930. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Bandsman in Military Band is not subject 
to Union Discipline 


Six members of the executive committee of 
the local council of the American Federation 
of Labour were charged before the police 
magistrate for St. Catharines, Ontario, under 
Section 121 (e) of the Militia Act (Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 132), with 
having done an act to the detriment of the 
bandmaster of a regimental band at St. 
Catharines, as the result of his having per- 
formed a military duty. The defendants had 
imposed a fine upon the bandmaster, under 
the bylaws of the union, for having played in 
the band on July 11, 1929, with musicians who 
were not members of the union. The magis- 
trate convicted the accused, imposing upon 
each a fine of $50 and costs. Subsequently the 
defendants obtained from the magistrate a 
stated case on the question whether or not the 
bandmaster was performing a military duty, 
within the meaning of the Militia Act, in 
parading with the regimental band on the 
occasion referred to. Mr. Justice McEvoy, 
in Chambers, dismissed the appeal from the 
conviction, and on further appeal by the de- 
fendants, the Ontario Supreme Court quashed 
the appeal, Chief Justice Mulock stating that 
under Section 761 et seq. of the Criminal Code 


the final decision in such a case lay with the 


Court of first appeal. 


Rex versus Baer (Ontario) 1930, Ontario 
Weekly Notes, vol. 39, No. 4, page 89. 


Payment of Salary Bonus out of “Net 
Profits”’ 


The manager of a department in the busi- 
ness of a corporation was engaged under a 
contract of service which provided that his 
remuneration should consist of a fixed salary 
“plus a bonus on the net profits,” such net 
profits to be determined after deducting all 
expenses incidental to the operation of the 
department. The contract having terminated, 
the employee brought an action on a con- 
tract of service in the Court of King’s Bench 
of the Province of Quebec, contending that 
in the determination: of the net profits no 
account should be taken of losses suffered by 
the corporation in respect of bad debts. The 
Court of King’s Bench having given judg- 
ment in favour of the corporation, the em- 
ployee appealed in the Supreme Court of 
Canada, which affirmed the judgment of the 
lower court, holding that, since the bonus was 
payable on the net profits, the losses accruing 
must be taken into consideration in the 
determination of such profits. 


Marwood versus Canadian Credit Corpora- 
teon (Quebec) 1930, Dominion Law Reports, 
Vol. 3, page 719. 


Co-operators not Employees for Purposes 
of Compensation 


A fisherman who was a member of a Fisher- 
men’s Co-operative Society in British Colum- 
bia contracted blood poisoning from handling 
fish while having a scratched hand. He ap- 
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plied to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for compensation, the Association having paid 
assessments to the Board, and its members 
having contributed to the accident fund on 
the basis of one cent per day. In reply the 
Board pointed out that the fisherman, though 
he was a member of the co-operative associ- 
ation was not employed by it, and that he was 
entitled to apply to the Association for a re- 
turn of his assessment. Mr. E. 8. G. Winn, 
K.C., the chairman of the Board, made the 
following statement in regard to this case:— 

“Fishing, canning, packing and manufacture 
of food products are enumerated among the 
industries coming within the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. When an em- 
ployer engages in one of these industries, and 
takes workmen into his service under a con- 
tract of hiring or apprenticeship, he is required 
to furnish to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board an estimate of the probable amount of 
his payroll for the year, and pay assessments 
in respect of same. 

“Workmen who enter the service of an em- 
ployer whose operations come within the scope 
of the Act are entitled to the compensation 
provided under it. The relationship of master 
and servant must exist before there can be any 
assessments levied or compensation paid. 

“Whether or not, in any given case, the re- 
lation of master and servant exists in a ques- 
tion of fact; but in all cases the relation im- 
ports the existence of power in the employer 
not only to direct what work the servant is to 
do, but also the manner in which the work is 
to be done. 

“The relation between employer and con- 
tractor is not the same-thing as the relation 
between master and servant. A contractor is 
a person, carrying on an independent business. 

“To distinguish between a contractor and a 
servant, the test is whether or not the em- 
ployer retains the power, not only of directing 


the work to be done, but also of get 
the manner of doing the work. 


“Berry-growers and market gardeners may 
contract to grow and sell their product to a 
wholesaler, but they do not become servants 
of the wholesaler. The owner of a boat may 
contract to fish and sell his product to a can- 
nery, but he is no more an employee or servant 
of the cannery than is the man who grows and 
sells the products of his farm to a wholesaler 
an employee or servant of that wholesaler. 
The operators of a cannery do not direct a 
fisherman as to when or where, or how long ~ 
he must fish. The board has no authority to 
pay compensation unless the fisherman is an 
employee or servant of an employer in an 
industry covered by the Act.” 


Mr. Justice Gregory, in the British Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, recently quashed a con- 
viction by the police magistrate in Vancouver 
against the proprietor of a restaurant for an 
alleged infraction of the Minimum Wage Act. 
It was charged that the accused had em- 
ployed a woman in the kitchen for more than 
48 hours, the weekly limit fixed by an order 
of the Minimum Wage Board governing oc- 
cupation of women in “ public housekeeping ” 
which came into force in August, 1919 
(LaBouR GAZETTE, October, 1919, page 1238). 
The evidence showed that the hours of the 
employee were not fixed, but were left to her 
own discretion provided she performed the 
work allotted to her, for which she was paid 
$25 a week. The Court pointed out that the 
contract was not for a specified number of 
hours, but for the performance of certain 
work, which, for all the Court knew, might 
have been performed within the hours fixed 
by the Board’s order. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


oe customary contraction in industrial 
employment in Canada was noted at 
the beginning of November, when the 7,406 
firms furnishing employment returns to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 993,- 
817 employees, as compared with 1,002,184 
on October 1. Each of these firms employed 
a minimum of 15 workers. Reflecting the 
reduction, the index, (based on the average 
for the calendar year 1926, as 100), declined 
from 116-2 in the preceding month to 112-9 
on the date under review, as compared with 
124-6, 118-9, 108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94-1, 100-0, 
97-0 and 91:3 on November 1, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. This recession was greater than 
the average decline recorded on November 
1 of the last ten years; this was partly due 
to the fact that logging showed smaller gains 
than are usually registered at this time of 
year, thus failing to absorb as large a propor- 
tion as usual of the workers laid off in the 
other seasonal and outdoor industries. The 
staffs reported by employers, however, con- 
tinued greater than in the autumn of other 
years on record, except 1929 and 1928. 

At the beginning of November, 1930, the 
percentage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada stood at 10-8 in contrast 
with unemployment percentages of 9-4 at the 
beginning of October and with 6:0 at the be- 
ginning of November, 1929. The percentage 
for November was based on the reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
an aggregate of 1,780 labour organizations cov- 
ering a membership of 207,433 persons. 

Reports received from the Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during Octo- 
ber, 1930, indicated a marked dectine in vacan- 
cies and placements but a substantial increase 
in applicants registered, when the figures were 
compared with those recorded during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. Vacancies in 
October, 1930, numbered 32,259, applications 
67,996 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 31,221. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.25 
at the beginning of November, as compared 


18345—1} 


with $10.32 for October; $11.75 for November, 


1929; $11.28 for November, 1928; $11.07 for 
November, 1927; $11.0! for November, 1926; 
$11.23 for November, 1925; $10.46 for No- 
vember, 1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; 
$10.29 for November, 1922; $11.08 for Novem- 
ber, 1921; $15.32 for November 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $1365 for No- 
vember, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 79-8 for November, as compared 
with 81:4 for October; 95-7 for November, 
1929; 94-9 for November, 1928; 96-9 for No- 
vember, 1927; and 97-7 for November, 1926. 


The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in November was 
greater than in the preceding month and was 
also slightly above the corresponding loss in 
November last year. Six disputes were in 
progress at some time during tke month, in- 
volving 1,968 workers, and resulting in the 
loss of 13,065 working days. Corresponding 
figures for October, 1930, were’ ten disputes, 
2,219 workers, and 10,397 working days; and 
for November, 1929, eight disputes, 738 work-. 
ers, and 12,729 working days. 


Important announcements 
Quebec were made in the Speech 
Compensation from the Throne at the 
Act to be opening of the Quebec 
amended Legislature on December 2. 


In regard workmen’s com- 
pensation it was stated that the government 
was willing to accede to the wishes expressed 
by workmen in the Province for a revision of 
the Act, and that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission was to be directed to pro- 
vide a system of collective insurance such as 
exists in certain Canadian provinces, “but with 
amendments which will make the law still 
more favourable to the working class.” 


Measures were to be taken to permit muni- 
cipalities to take advantage of the federal 
legislation concerning unemployment. The 
urgency of such legislation led to the sum-- 
moning of the legislature at an earlier date: 
than usual. 
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‘It was announced that the Social Insurance 
Commission (Lasour GazerTe, November, 
1930, page 1236) was engaged in the study of 
old age pensions and other social questions, 
and would soon present a report. 

Farmers are to be offered substantial credits 
for liming and draining the land, for chemical 
fertilizers, and to indemnify the owners of 
animals that have been slaughtered owing to 
tuberculosis. 


An account of the adminis- 


Unemployment itration of the Unemploy- 
Relief Act, ment Rehef Act, showing 
1930 the appropriations author- 


ized up to December 10, 
and giving an estimate of the amount of the 
relief so far provided, appears on another 
page of the present issue. 

Early in December the Quebec Legislature 
passed the Unemployment Aid Act, 1930, to 
ratify an agreement that had been entered 
into between the Dominion Government and 
the Government of the Province whereby the 
amount appropriated to the province under 
the Unemployment Relief Act was fixed at 
$2,850,000. The agreement is similar in its 
terms to the agreement with the province of 
Ontario (Lasour GazettE, November, 1930, 
page 1261). One section of the Quebec Act 
provides that “every contract made by a 
municipality under this Act, for the execution 
of works, must provide that the workmen shall 
receive a reasonable wage, and that the ma- 
terial employed be, as far ‘as possible, of Cana- 
dian origin.” 


The social problems of in- 


Scope of the dustry, and the efforts of 


Industrial governments, labour and in- 
Disputes dustry towards social re- 
Investigation construction, are surveyed 
Act in a recent book by Pro- 


fessor S. Howard Patterson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania (“Social 
Aspects of Industry, a Survey of Labour 
Problems and Causes of Industrial Unrest.” 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
Dr. Patterson begins with a sketch of existing 
forms of industrial organization and of legal 
and political institutions in the United States, 
and goes on to describe in detail the various 
efforts made to deal with social problems— 
that of the state through legislation; that of 
organized labour through collective bargain- 
ing; and that of enlightened employers. Com- 
prehensive programs of economic reconstruc- 
tion are passed in review, including the co- 
operative movement, socialism and syndical- 


, 


ism, and finally an estimate is made of the 
extent of the social progress so far attained. 

In his description of American institutions 
Dr. Patterson makes many references to paral- 
lel institutions in other countries. For ex- 
ample, the chapter on “Industrial Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation” includes a_ section 
outlining the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act of Canada. As this 
section might leave the reader in some un- 
certainty as to the status of the Act in con- 
sequence of the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council (the “ Haldane 
decision”) in 1925, in the case Toronto Elec- 
tric Commissioners versus Snider et al, it 
may be well to recapitulate the present scope 
of this Act. Following the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
question of constitutional limitation was care- 
fully considered and amendments to the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
drafted with the object of confining the ap- 
plication of the statute to matters not within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of any 
province. The amendments were enacted at 
the 1925 parliamentary session and the sta- 
tute accordingly remains applicable to indus- 
trial disputes in such enterprises as come 
clearly within the purview of the Dominion 
Parliament, these undertakings being enumer- 
ated in the amending measure as including 
works carried on in connection with naviga- 
tion and shipping; lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, telegraphs, canals, ferries, and 
other works extending beyond any one prov- 
ince; works operated by aliens; works de- 
clared to be for the general advantage of 
Canada or for the advantage of two or more 
of the provinces; and works of any company 
incorporated by or under the authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. The application of 
the Act is also defined as extending to any 
dispute which the Governor in Council may 
in apprehended national emergency declare 
to be subject to the provisions of the Act, 
and to any dispute within the exclusive con- 
trol of the provinces which is brought within 
the scope of the federal Act by provincial 
legislation. The legislatures of six of the 
provinces, namely, British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, have taken advantage 
of this latter provision of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act and have enacted en- 
abling legislation by which the terms of the 
federal statute are made applicable to dis- 
putes of the classes named in the Dominion 
law and otherwise within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the province. 
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The Hon. Senator Robert- 
son, Minister of Labour, 
addressing the Ontario 
Community Welfare Coun- 
cil at Toronto on Novem- 
ber 20, announced that 
before giving consideration to the question 
of establishing an unemployment insurance 
system in Canada the Dominion Government 
intended to wait for the completion of the 
decennial census, which will be taken in June 
next year throughout the Dominion. It will 
be recalled that the House of Commons, dur- 
ing the session last year, adopted a recom- 
mendation of the Industrial and International 
Relations Committee “that in the forthcom- 
ing census provision should be made for the 
securing of the fullest possible data regarding 
the extent of unemployment and sickness, and 
that this should be compiled and published at 
as early a date as possible” (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1929, page 603). The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and the Department of Labour 
have since given attention to the form in which 
the questions as to employment and unem- 
ployment will appear in the census schedules, 
so that the replies secured by the enumerators 
may give a picture of conditions as they 
actually exist on the date of the census. 


Unemployment 
insurance and 
the Decennial 
Census 


The article on “Unemploy- 


Problem of ment” in the Social Work 
measuring Year Book for 1929, pub- 
unemployment lished by the Russell Sage 


Foundation, points out that 
unemployment is now definitely recognized 
as being a problem of the entire community, 
and that it is also accepted that employers 
have the duty resting upon them of regular- 
izing the operation of their plants. The im- 
portance of accurate unemployment statistics 
is stated in the following paragraph:— 

“The difficulties in dealing with unemploy- 
ment are complicated by the vagueness of 
existing knowledge concerning it. The num- 
ber of unemployed cannot be estimated with 
a satisfying degree of confidence in terms of 
existing data. Estimates vary widely with 
the method of measurement used and with 
the definition of unemployment. An attempt 
to measure unemployment is faced by two 
alternatives: (1) indirect measurement—esti- 
mating the margin between the total supply 
of labour and actual employment; (2) direct 
measurement—counting the unemployed by 
means of a special census or by direct regis- 
tration. In the United States, where there is 
no adequate continued registration of the un- 
employed, measures of unemployment have 
been derived in one way or another from 
statistics of employment. Although statis- 


ticians tend to confine their efforts to measur- 
ing changes in the volume of employment, 
this is by no means a substitute for unem- 
ployment measurement. A sharp falling off 
of employment in one industry may be offset 
by an increase of employment in another, the 
result being that there is no decrease of em- 
ployment when both industries are considered 
together. Reasonably exact measurement of 
unemployment is needed to gauge the effec- 
tiveness of such means of control as may be 
devised, and to guide protective and relief 
programs.” 

It is pointed out that “wartime industrial 
organization has left as a legacy a_ better 
understanding of the possibilities of co-ordin- 
ated effort.” 


In his presidential address 
at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Union of 
Canadian Municipalities at 
Hamilton, Ontario, Mr. H. 
W. Cater, mayor of Bran- 
don, dealt with the problem of unemployment 
in Canada. He suggested two methods by 
which a permanent fund might be established 
for the provision of relief work in Canada:— 


“One would be to create a large reserve fund 
by setting aside a substantial amount, say 
twenty million dollars a year for a period of 
years by the Dominion Government, and in- 
vest it in safe securities, the proceeds to 
accumulate and when unemployment is acute 
use the proceeds for public works: such funds 
to be augmented by funds from the provincial 
and municipal governments. Another plan 
would be for the Dominion Government to 
issue debentures or bonds covering a long 
period of years and use the money for public 
works during periods of unemployment. When 
employment is normal the fund would build 
itself to meet the next period of depression. 
I would suggest the appointment of two small 
boards. One representing East of the Lakes 
and the other the West. Such boards could 
meet and always be ready to act as occasion 
demanded and would not need to be very 
large or expensive but should be representa- 
tive.” 

Mr. Cater recommended that a conference 
of municipal, provincial, and federal repre- 
sentatives should be held for the purpose of 
divising a permanent policy for the future. 
Such a conference, he suggested, should draw 
up a program of public works to take up the 
slack labour due to seasonal occupations, busi- 
ness depressions, and other unavoidable causes 
of unemployment. 

Among other reforms he advocated legis- 
lation to abolish dealing in futures on com- 
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modity exchanges and market manipulations; 
that old age pensions should be made oper- 
ative at sixty-five years of age; and that an 
eight-hour day should be the standard work- 
ing day for all occupations, probably with the 
exception of agriculture. 


Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, the weekly pub- 
lication of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, in 
its issue for November 17, 
gave a table showing, as far as possible, the 
extent of unemployment in the various indus- 
trial countries of the world. “While the table,” 
it is stated; “demonstrates the universal nature 
of the unemployment crisis and the extent 
to which it has worsened since last year— 
in many cases the figures have doubled—it 
also shows, when read in conjunction with 
figures for wholesale prices (which, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be included for want of 
space), that a fall in those prices has invari- 
ably accompanied a rise in unemployment. 
It would seem, therefore, that the monetary 
factor is of particular importance among the 
causes of the crisis. There are only two coun- 
tries in which unemployment has fallen dur- 
ing the period covered, namely, Russia, where 
there has been a rise in prices due to inflation, 
and Latvia, where the total figures are too 
small for any conclusions to be drawn. In 
France, where there is still comparatively 
little unemployment, the wholesale price index 
has fallen rather less than in some other in- 
dustrial countries, while the retail price index 
has actually risen. There are, of course, also 
a number of special causes operating at the 
same time, but the influence of the monetary 
cause 1s apparent. While it would be unwise 
to attempt any forecast, it may be added that 
certain signs, such for instance as the fact 
that the United States price level is no longer 
falling or is falling only very slightly, suggest 
that the depression is nearing its lowest point; 
but, unhappily, there are hardly any signs yet 
of a recovery.” 


Influence of 
prices on 
employment 


France has remained prac- 


Why no tically untouched by unem- 
unemployment ployment during the crisis 
problem exists which has affected all 
in France _ the other leading industrial 


countries of the world. The 
conditions that have caused this temporary 
exemption from the effects of general depres- 
sion were recently summed up by Mr. Franz 
Longville, a Belgian economist, in a statement 
to the newspaper Labor (Washington, D.C.). 
Mr. Longville points out that France has been 
able to provide steady employment not only 


- November, 1929, page 1216). 


for its own subjects, but also for a large body 
of foreign labour engaged in the textile, min- 
ing and other industries. He offers the follow- 
ing reasons for this exceptional situation. 

(1) France’s stationary population, deaths 
and a few emigrants outnumbering births, 
thus preventing the creation of an embarras- 
sing labour reserve. 

(2) An “ideal equilibrium” between agricul- 
ture and industry in France. One-half the 
population cultivates small or medium farms, 
not as tenants, but as owners. The other half 
is occupied in small or medium industrial 


- enterprises, which produce largely for the 


national market. Only a few large-scale in- 
dustries are directly influenced by world con- 
ditions. 

(3) The fact that agriculture is “protected” 
as well as industry. “Some time ago, when 
wheat was selling in Chicago at about $2.40 
a hundredweight, the French farmer was sell- 
ing his wheat in Paris for approximately $6.80 
a hundredweight.” 

(4) The French employer has refused to go 
into debt in order to over-expand, and the 
banks have ehcouraged him in that prudent 
policy. This prevents artificial boom periods. 

(5) France gets the main part of the repara- 
tions paid by Germany, and while some of this 
has gone to Great Britain and the United 
States in payment of war debts, the greater 
part has been used in the last ten years in 
reconstructing the regions destroyed during 
the World War. 

(6) The stabilization of the franc has helped 
export business, although it has injured people 
with a fixed income. 

(7) The tourist industry, employing a very 
considerable body of workers. 


The Department of Indus- 
trial Relations of the State 
of California has published 
a special bulletin (No. 2) 
giving the results of an in- 
vestigation into the posi- 
tion of the middle aged 
and older workers in the State. (Some earlier 
studies on this subject were noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1930, page 620; May, 
1930, page 549; December, 1929, page 1322; 
Probably ‘about 
two-fifths of all workers in California, it is 
stated, are employed in establishments hav- 
ing maximum age limits for beginning work. 
Fifty years was the limit reported most fre- 
quently. The chief causes for the existence 
of the practice are given as technological un- 
employment, business mergers and consolida- 
tions, industrial pension plans, and “ person- 
nel policies” to the prejudice of older work- 
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ers. Employees’ welfare plans such as group 
life insurance, plant pensions and physical ex- 
aminationg are found to favour the fixing of 
age limits. The Department declares that this 
restricting rule has a demoralizing effect not 
only upon those who are refused employment 
on account of an arbitrary age limit, but upon 
all the workers. “The refusal to hire middle- 
aged and older persons is all the more de- 
plorable in view of the fact that during the 
last three decades there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of such persons in the 
United States.” Again, it ts pointed out that 
“maximum hiring age limits, which unneces- 
sarily shorten the productive lives and eco- 
nomic independence of middle-aged and older 
workers, are bound to lead to an effective 
demand for compulsory unemployment. insur- 
ance, or for the lowering of the age limits 
under state pension plans. Industrial pen- 
sion plans and group insurance plans need not 
preclude the employment of mentally and 
physically able workers. Graduated scales of 
contributions by employees have been worked 
out; so that, the older the employee, the 
greater 1s his contribution. Moreover, instead 
of denying employment to middle-aged per- 
sons because of existing pension plans, or 
group life insurance plans, such workers 
could be given the choice of waiving the bene- 
fits under such plans, as has been done in 
some industrial establishments.” 

Some of the arguments for retaining the 
older workers are grouped in the bulletin 
under the following heads:—(a) mental and 
physical abilities are more important than 
age; (b) middle-aged and older workers are 
more eflicient and experienced; (c) middle- 
aged and older workers are best fitted for cer- 
tain jobs; (d) middle-aged and older workers 
are steadier and reduce labour turnover; (e) 
middle-aged and older workers are less likely 
to injure themselves; (f) lack of speed of 
middle-aged and older workers is offset by 
other qualifications; (g) middle-aged and 
older workers have better judgment; (h) 
middle-aged and older workers are more faith- 
ful and reliable. 


Safety. Engineering (New 


Accident York) draws attention to 
liability of new the need for additional 
employees “safety ’ measures to pro- 


tect novices who are placed 
in positions during the present campaign 
against unemployment. “It is well that we 
do not overlook at this time the needs of 
safety and accident prevention. Men will be 
put to work at jobs that they probably have 
never ‘handled before, and after a period of 
idleness will show a spirit of genuine interest 
and earnestness to do a good job from a pro- 


duction standpoint, and here is where safety 
guidance and supervision should be brought 
to the picture. Certainly, on with employ- 
ment, but don’t forget the accidents. We 
cannot have large bodies of men being ab- 
sorbed into industrial employment, many of 
whom, as has been mentioned, will be new 
to their tasks unless we have safety and ac- 
cident prevention functioning that they may 
work but not be hurt; for accidents are costly, 
unproductive and largely unnecessary.” 


An industrial clinic where 
employees would be given 
prompt medical attention in 
cases of accident is likely 
to be established at Mont- 
real under the auspices of 
the Province of Quebec Safety League, which 
appointed a sub-committee at a recent meet- 
ing to examine the procedure to be followed 
in connection with such a scheme. Mr. Arthur 
Gaboury, the secretary of the League, pointed 
out that many small firms could not provide 
first aid rooms and the regular services of a 
nurse and doctor. It was therefore proposed 
that a number of small firms should join 
forces and establish a clinic for their district, 
where a doctor and a nurse would be in 
constant attendance. An injured employee 
would be rushed to such a clinic in a special 
ambulance and there receive the required 
treatment. Already, he said, the firms in 
certain districts make a practice of joining 
together to carry on first aid classes under 
the Saint John Ambulance Association, and 
the proposed clinic would carry this co-opera- 
tion forward another stage. ; 

The members of the League gave full credit 
to the work now carried on by the hospitals, 
particularly in the industrial clinic maintained 
at the Montreal General Hospital (Lasour 
Gazerre, January, 1929, page 3; December, 
1928, page 1318; June, 1928, page 723). 


Dr. Frank G. Pedley, of 
the Montreal General Hos- 


Employers may 
co-operate in 
establishing 
industrial clinic 


Need of medical 


supervision pital, speaking on _ the 
of industrial Same occasion, pointed out 
workers that medical supervision 


of workers industry was 
urgently necessary in order to effect any real 
improvement in general adult health. “Nearly 
half of the population,” he said, “has to accept 
medical charity because the worker has no 
time to stop work, and medical advice gener- 
ally can only be obtained during the day; 
so he does not tell anyone of his trouble 
until his trouble stops him from working. 
Periodical medical examinations are a way 
of reducing mortality because it enables the 
disease to be found early. Visiting nurses and 
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services are the best way to protect adults. 
The worker should be followed in his home 
conditions. If a worker is thinking of a sick 
child or wife at home he cannot do his duties 
properly. Employers should supply a super- 
vision of sanitary conditions and also educa- 
tion for employees.” 


A new edition of the 
Labour Code of “Code of Labour and In- 
the province dustrial Laws of the Prov- 
of Quebec ince of Quebec,” has just 


appeared. The 1930 edition 
contains several additional enactments, includ- 
ing the amendments made this year to the 
Industrial Establishment Act reducing the 
working hours of women and of boys under 
18 years of age to 55 a week (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1980, page 516). The Scaffolding Act 
has also been incorporated, with amendments, 
as well as the changes relating to the Inspec- 
tion of Hotels, Restaurants, and Lodging 
Houses Act; the Minimum Wage for Women 
Act, together with orders passed by the Com- 
mission; and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The Code also includes the various 
circulars issued by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission advising those who have 
occasion to avail themselves of its assistance 
as to the procedure they should follow. A 
list of insurance and guarantee companies 
interested in the compensation law, is also 
given. 

In addition to provincial legislation the 
Code contains several Dominion laws and 
regulations, including the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930, the Alien Labour 
Act and the Order in Council of 1929 pro- 
hibiting the admission of Contract Labour 
(Lasour Gazertr, August, 1929, page 844). 
The text of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation, the Conciliation and Labour Act, the 
Old Age Pensions Act and Regulations there- 
under are also included. 

The Code is the work of Mr. Gustave 
Francq, who is now chairman of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission of the Province. 
It presents in convenient form the text of all 
provincial labour laws and regulations, and is 
a valuable work of reference for all persons 
who require accurate information as to the 
legal conditions affecting the employment of 
labour in the Province. 


The Department of Labour 


Report on recently published the third 
Co-operative annual report on Co-opera- 
Associations tive Associations in Can- 
in Canada ada. Every known co- 

operative society in the 


Dominion is mentioned in the report, the 
total number of such associations being given 
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as 1,095, with a combined membership of 
690,685. Appearing first on the list is the 
name of the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
whose aim is to federate co-operative societies 
for mutual advantage and to propagate a 
knowledge of co-operative principles. The re- 
maining associations are grouped provincially 
according to the phase of co-operative endeav- 
our with which they are identified, as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Productive, with 73 associations and a 
combined membership of 57,502. 

2. Marketing, 345 associations and 506,922 
members. 

3. Productive and Marketing, 35 associations 
and 7,350 members. j 

4. Distributive, 325 associations and 26,155 
members. 

5. Marketing and Distributive, 45 associa- 
tions and 26,716 members. 

6. Credit and Savings, 11 associations and 
42,463 members. 

7. Miscellaneous, 260 associations and 23,577 
members. 

In the productive group the largest associa- 
tion is the Saskatchewan Co-operative Cream- 
eries, which has a membership of 37,000. 
First in the marketing group is the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, with a mem- 
bership of 140,000, comprised in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Ontario Wheat 
Pools. This is the largest wheat marketing 
organization in the world. The Central Al- 
berta Dairy Producers’ Association is the > 
largest in the productive and marketing group, 
having 1,800 members, and in the distributive 
group the British Canadian Co-operative 
Society, a Nova Scotia body, with 3,494 mem- 
bers, stands first. Of the associations in the 
marketing and distributive section the United 
Farmers’ Co-operative Company, an Ontario 
organization, has the largest following, report- 
ing 20,000 members. In the Credit and Sav- 
ings group the Co-operative People’s Banks 
of the Province of Quebec show a membership 
of 41,000 comprised in 215 local co-operative 
banks. The bulk of the associations included 
in the miscellaneous group are operating in 
the Province of Saskatchewan, where there 
are 183 societies which cannot be definitely 
classified, the remaining 77 associations being 
divided between seven other provinces. 

In a summary of business transacted figures 
are given for 518 associations which reported, 
showing paid-up capital, assets, sales for the 
year 1929, general liabilities, profit or surplus, 
loss, reserve, and unapportioned profits. 
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The position of the credit 


Credit union union movement in the 
movement in United States in 1929 is 
United States the subject of a _ study 


appearing in the Monthly 
Labour Review, November, 1930, published 
by the United States Department of Labour. 
It is pointed out that “for the average wage 
earner, with no banking connections and no 
security to offer, but urgently in need of 
money, the credit union appears to offer an 
ideal solution of the credit problem. Such 
a person rarely obtains help from the ordinary 
banking institutions. .... The bank, as an 
institution, has not reached the great body of 
persons with small incomes. In times of 
financial stress, most of these persons know 
of only two avenues of relief—charity and the 
loan shark. The credit union, however, 
appears to be a very successful means of 
meeting this situation. It is primarily for that 
small borrower whose need is greatest. It not 
only offers a welcome avenue of credit, but 
has an enviable record of promotion of thrift. 
Through the establishment of habits of regular 
saving—small though the savings may be—it 
turns thriftless, creditless, and moneyless per- 
sons into saving, stable members with good 
standing in the community. 

“Only members of the credit union are 
eligible to obtain loans from it, but once a 
member, the applicant can obtain whatever 
sum he needs, at a low rate of interest. As 
a borrower from the credit union he is neither 
an exploited victim nor an object of charity. 
The transaction is on a strictly business basis. 
All members are on the same level, with the 
same rights and powers, and receive the same 
treatment. The co-operative credit society is 
thus absolutely democratic. It is filling real 
need, through simple machinery, and is doing 
this at very little cost (expense of operation 
during 1929 averaged only 1:79 per cent of 
the total loans granted).” 

The bureau’s study indicates that credit 
societies are generally successful and _ that 
losses from failure of borrowers to repay loans 
are extremely small. The effectiveness of 
these societies as “poor men’s banks” is indj- 
cated by the growth of the movement, shown 
by data collected as part of the bureau’s gen- 
eral study of the co-operative movement. In 
1925, when the bureau’s previous study was 
made, there were only 284 societies of this 
type in existence; by the end of 1929 the 
number had risen to 974. During the same 
period the membership has increased from 
107,779 to 264,908. Their resources have more 
than doubled—the paid-in share capital has 
grown from $10,706,099 to $24,065,407 and the 
reserves from $973,873 to $2,079,450; the sav- 


ings deposited with these societies have in- 
creased from $4,700,768 to $9,017,786. During 
the year 1929 the loans granted by these 
societies to their members reached the sum 
of more than $60,000,000. 


In a radio message on co- 
operation recently broadcast 
over Radio Station WCFL, 
Chicago, Mr. George Keen, 
secretary of the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, cited the following example of a success- 
ful co-operative society. “A coal miner’s 
co-operative society in Canada—the British 
Canadian of Cape Breton, N.S—in twenty- 
three years has sold to its members merchan- 
dise of the value of seventeen million dollars, 
and created a net profit surplus just short of 
two million dollars. The coal-miners of that 
district have had returned to them, as con- 
Ssumers, one million seven hundred thousand 
dollars, but as holders of share capital only 
one hundred and fifty-one thousand dollars. 
In other words, as investors of share capital 
they only received one-thirteenth of the aggre- 
gate net profit made. As consumers they had 
returned to them twelve-thirteenths, and to 
which extent the purchasing power of their 
wages was increased. If Canada were socially- 
minded, and would apply that demonstrated 
fact to the whole economic life of the nation, 
it will be seen that unemployment, poverty 
and destitution would automatically disap- 
pear.” 


Benefits of 


co-operation 


The present tendency of 


Increase in building construction in 
apartment Canada towards apartments 
building in rather than single houses 
Canada is shown in an article by 


Mr. A. G. Dalzell, president 
of the Town Planning Institute of Canada, 
in the October issue of Building in Canada. 
“The tendency of the people of the working 
class,” he says, “whether native Canadian, 
British immigrants, or people of foreign 
origin, seems to be towards living in apart- 
ment buildings, or sharing with others the 
houses which have been discarded by those 
who are building the new homes in the $5,000 
to $15,000 class. Social workers and health 
authorities complain about overcrowding and 
promiscuous living, but have no solution to 
offer. Conditions have been found where in 
a nine-room house originally built as a single- 
family dwelling, eight families including nine 
children now live, and all have to share what 
is commonly known as a three-piece set of 
plumbing fixtures. This tendency is not 
peculiar to western Canada, is just as clearly 
marked in the eastern provinces, and is per- 
haps still more definite in the United States. 
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“Tn 1921 from the total permits for dwellings 
in 257 cities in the United States, amounting 
in all to 224,545, the percentage of single- 
family dwellings was 58. In multi-family 
dwellings the percentage was 25, and in two- 
family dwellings, in which are included dwell- 
ings over stores, the percentage was 17. The 
change in trend is remarkable because in 
1928, out of a much larger number of permits, 
388,678, the single-family dwelling only ac- 
counted for 35 per cent of the total, the multi- 
family dwelling had increased to 54 per cent, 
and the two-family dwelling had declined to 
11 per cent. It should be noted that these 
figures refer to number of permits, not the 
number of families provided for, and whereas 
the single-family dwelling only provides as 
its name implies for one family, the multi- 
family apartment seldom provides for less 
than 10, and may provide for 100 or more. 

“No city in Canada is more justly proud of 
its percentage of home-owners than the city 
of Toronto. But this new trend in housing 
is just as marked in Toronto as in the cities 
of Western Canada and the United States.” 


A third international con- 
ference on bituminous coal 
will be held at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 
November, 1931. The pur- 
pose of the congress will be similar to that of 
the meetings held in 1926 and 1928, to present 
for discussion the results of recent studies of 
coal. Particular attention will be paid to the 
economics of the new methods and processes 
that are being evolved. The program will 
include papers on carbonization, liquefaction 
and gasification of coal; by-products of coal; 
the mechanism of combustions; cleaning of 
coal and its preparation for the market; pul- 
verized fuels; power plants, and domestic 
heating. The discussions will be confined to 
coal above ground. Beginning at the mouth 
of the mine, however, practically every phase 
of distribution and consumption will be 
treated by outstanding authorities in the 
several fields. 


The first conference was organized by Presi- 
dent Baker, of the Institute of Technology in 
1926 for the purpose of finding new uses for 
bituminous coal, and especially to discuss the 
problem of liquefying coal to supplement the 
petroleum oil supply of the world. This meet- 
ing, although it was the first of its kind to be 
held, attracted 1,700 scientists from thirteen 
different countries. Two years later followed 
the second congress which was broader in its 
scope, including discussions on pulverized fuel, 
low temperature carbonization of coal, rubber 
from coal, the hydrogenation of coal, and by- 


Third 
International 
conference on 
bituminous coal 


product nitrogen. Some account of the second 
conference was given in the Lasour GazeTTE, 
June, 1928, page 566. 


During November approximately 700 work- 
men were reported as being unemployed at 
Thetford Mines, out of a total of 3,500 work- 
men in the district. However, it was antici- 
pated that work for two weeks in the month, 
commencing in December, would be provided 
for the unemployed by the special work un- 
dertaken by the municipality as a result of the 
federal Unemployment Relief Act. 





The Allied Trades and Labour Association 
of Ottawa, at a meeting on December 5, de- 
cided to ask the Federal District Commission 
to have the provisions of the Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, applied to the 
workmen employed by the Commission. 





During the last session of the legislature 
of Manitoba, a request was received from 
members of the National Institute for the 
Blind that the provincial government petition 
the federal government to extend the provi- 
sions of the Old Age Pensions Act by attach- 
ing thereto a schedule that would contain 
provision for blind persons. The government 
subsequently appointed a special committee to 
consider the advisability of making such a 
request. A similar petition was presenied to 
the Saskatchewan government in November, 
and it is stated that the other provinces will 
also be asked to co-operate in this movement. 





A protest against the use of gramophone 
records for the purpose of radio broadcasts 
was made by the musicians’ union at Ottawa 
during November to the Hon, Alfred Duran- 
leau, Minister of Marine. Representations in 
favour of this practice were also made to the 
minister by advertising firms and other inter- 
ested parties. An order was issued later by 
the Department requiring that all such broad- 
casts should be announced as being from 
gramophone records. 


The Vocational Education Committee in the 
Balfour Technical School, Regina, at a meet- 
ing on November 25, decided to place liability 
insurance coverage against accidents on teach- 
ers engaged in the vocational classes, on the 
vocational day and evening students, and on 
the janitors of the three city collegiate insti- 
tutes. This action was taken because of the 
possibility of accident through high speed 
machinery in the machine shops and the pres- 
ence of gasoline on the school premises.’ The 
coverage includes about 280 day students and 
600 evening students. About 15 vocational 
day teachers, between ten and fifteen evening 
vocational teachers, and eight janitors, will be 
covered under the liability insurance. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


A Wien employment situation throughout Can- 
ada, at the end of November, was re- 

ported by superintendents of the Employment 

Service of Canada to be as follows:— 

In the province of Nova Scotia there was 
little activity in the farming industry outside 
of the usual preparations for winter and the 
repairing of farm buildings. Where fall plough- 
ing was completed, cutting of winter wood 
was in progress, to be in readiness for hauling 
with the coming of snow. Shipment of live- 
stock throughout the province during the past 
year had been particularly worth while. Fish- 
ing, with the exce®tion of-New Glasgow, where 
trawlers reported large fares, had been poor, 
owing to rough weather and the fishermen’s 
strike at North Sydney. Work in the log- 
ging industry was very quiet, with a num- 
ber of experienced woodsmen idle. Mines at 
Stellarton operated steady time during the 
week, and a large amount of coal was hoisted 
and shipped. Mines in other localities, worked 
only from two to four days a week. Manu- 
factures of foodstuffs were reported as good; 
sugar refineries and cordage as fair, and min- 
eral waters and ice cream as seasonally dull. 
The iron and steel industry, which had shown 
some depression, was improving: again, with 
good prospects of large orders ahead and re- 
engagement of former employees. Highway 
and sewer work, as relief, was being carried 
on in different municipalities, while outside 
work in building construction was being rushed 
to completion and this provided employment 
for skilled and unskilled workers. Freight 
transportation was very good, but passenger 
trafic somewhat less than usual. Trade was 
fair. In the Women’s Domestic Section the 
demand showed an increase with many place- 
ments made. 

As in Nova Scotia, outdoor farm work in 
the province of New Brunswick was prac- 
tically at a close for the season. The fishing 
industry reported good catches. Logging 
looked brighter in northern New Brunswick, 
as government appropriations had been made 
to assist lumbermen and relieve the unem- 
ployment which prevails largely among 
woodsmen. There was little activity to re- 
port under manufacturing, conditions for the 
most part in this industry being dull. Build- 
ing construction was fairly active, with sev- 
eral large jobs well under way. A few men 
had also been sent out on railroad construc- 
tion gangs. Trade, both wholesale and retail, 
was good, as was also transportation. Port 
work recently opened at Saint John will 


cept at Three Rivers, was quiet. 


materially assist a large number of longshore- 
men and truckers in that neighbourhood. 
There was the usual demand for domestics 
and charwomen in the Women’s Section. 


From the province of Quebec it was report- 
ed that the number of orders for farm work- 
ers was at a minimum. Orders for bushmen 
were received by several of the Quebec offices, 
but not in the same proportion as in former 
years, though slightly in excess of last month. 
Activities among the mines remained station- 
ary; however, at Rouyn it was expected pro- 
specting companies would shortly start .work 
on a larger scale. Few manufacturing con- 
cerns increased operations, while a certain 
number reported declines. Amongst the for- 
mer, printing trades in Montreal were busier, 
while in that city, in a latter class, were me- 
tallurgy, cloth, tobacco and cigars. In the 
city of Quebec, factories, with the exception 
of confectionery, furs, and clothing, were 
operating on reduced time. Three Rivers re- 
ported increased production in the textile 
mills, but a noticeable diminution in paper 
mills. There was a decided curtailment in 
the building trades, orders for building trades- 
men being very few in Montreal, though a 
large number. of men were employed for the 
municipal works there. The city of Sher- 
brooke showed little activity, while Three 
Rivers recorded a slight increase, due to en- 
largement of the hospital. Transportation, ex- 
Trade was 
also dull, but commercial activities in Sher- 
brooke were satisfactory. In the Women’s 
Domestic Section vacancies were, for the most 
part, scarce and applicants numerous. 


Farm orders registered at the Ontario em- 
ployment offices were few and far between. 
The future of the logging industry is not at 
all bright, as lumbering operations have been . 
reduced to a great extent by nearly all com- 
panies. Mining was exceptionally quiet. In 
the manufacturing industry, activitity con- 
tinued at Stratford and St. Catharines. Cereal 
plants showed improvement at Peterborough, 
and textiles in other localities. Improvement 
in the iron and steel industries was also noted 
at Brantford. Actual building operations were 
nearing an end, but relief- work of various 
kinds absorbed many workers, gangs of men 
being employed in shifts of three days or a 
week in the construction of sewers, water- 
mains, subways, highways, ete. The demand 
for women domestic workers showed a slight 
falling off, and difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining casual work for the many appli- 
cants on hand. 
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Orders for farm workers in the province of 
Manitoba showed an increase with no scarcity 
of applicants for winter farm work, but wages 
offered were very low. There was no prospect 
of work in the logging industry, with the ex- 
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(Official Statistics except where noted) 


ception of employment for a few cordwood 
Manufacturing was reported as fair. 
Operations still continued at the Flin Flon 
Building construction was at a low 
ebb, but under the provincial unemployment 
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Trade, external, aggregate.... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
Consumption.......o2se6 =. 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ 
Customs duty collected....... 
Bank debits to individual 


Bank deposits, savings........ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.. 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks sc dayieek wee oles 
Preferred stocks: o.....5./0su «lorie 
(1)Index of interest rates............ 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 
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(3)Business failures, number........ 
(3)Business failures, liabilities $ 
(2)Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
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age (trade union mem- 
DCTS). Scoala. ce keane OEE Ee 





Immigration. ..........0ccecccceeeclenceecccreceeleseseccsnceecslereececsanencs 


Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 


freight. ahh: se eeetaoets cars 
(8) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 
(7) Operating expenses...... $ 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... $ 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way, operating expenses, 
albdines ie) AM cos ae $ 
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Building permits............- $ 
(8) Contracts awarded........ $. 
Mineral Production— 

Pigiront. cia We mtad ie tons 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 

Herroalloyas Sikes tons 

ORS iodo natant tererarars tate tons 

Crude petroleum imports..... gal. 
Rubber imports.............. lbs. 
Cotton imports............... lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

him bias teaense te... seer bd. ft. 
Flour production............. bbls. 
Sugar manufactured.......... lbs. 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ k-w.h 
(®) Sales of insurance......... AES 
Newsprint............ Se ctonias tons 
Automobiles: passenger «ccs ee oslone deen eee 


(10) Index of physical volume 
of business 
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1930 

November October September 
wa Pea Miike a ete 162, 656, 283 170,090,475 
HINGES SAO ott 78,358,351 87,900, 201 
Fah Ra | se) ae 82,781,428 81,046, 227 
oie Sadie s ere ias 12,622,380 14, 662,358 
idea anaes 3,617,506, 967| 2,967, 181,800 
RAIA Bea 160,032, 748 163,513,493 
Sa State ay otiate Be 1,431, 864,326) 1,419,641,859 
2.6 SG eee eee 1, 229,508,726] 1, 255,805,777 
109-6 111-3 130-8 
79°4 85-4 96-2 
93-9 93-9 92-9 
79:8 81-4 82-5 
20-60 20-68 20-75 
237 213 173 
2,957, 708 2,529,589 2,647, 123 
112-9 116-2 116-6 
10-8 9-4 9-3 
239,009 271,887 290,920 
17,169, 986 20, 624, 980 20, 856, 948 
BAe iin 5405 | OO Cee ee 17,056, 801 
‘ates s Cale oe 17,113, 063 19,192,325 
Ubateeurcedieleters 10,558,970 12,460,060 
3,561, 623, 670 
BEN ew eb, 12,723, 789 11,081, 706 
39,310,500 33,332, 100 32,407, 100 
46,360 40,079 48,395 
71,740 65, 431 55, 808 
3, 087 5,174 3,012 
Me avevai Seohttern nieve 1,630,013 1, 229, 883 
plore alates eeatelntete 94,379,000 105,470,000 
Foe AES SEC Soa 4,349,000 3,534,000 
PRR rt ccs As. one 12,716,000 5,524,000 
saticnty Sa eteee 115,077,778] 167,571,065 
SES Eenin ot) 0 760! OS ae eee 1, 624, 238 
Suen a tee tore 96, 439,000 87,480,000 
sliepareveca care netero anaes 49,977,000 47,599,000 
Lud ol SSeace eal 45,525,000 39, 283, 000 
1 Tice cayenne 213, 820 195,490 
3,206 5,623 
148-6 148-7 
143-2 154-4 
149-0 149-4 


November 


221,979, 663 


108, 733, 697 
111,068,332 
16, 651,765 


4,176,749, 612 


187,003,716 


1,453,060, 773 
1,443,075, 155 


154-7 
99-8 
103-3 
95-8 
22-03 


184 
3,205,366 
124-6 

6-0 

7,286 

260, 598 
20, 863, 259 
17,538, 875 


16,121,191 


11,571,544 


2,786, 107,459 


16, 166,385 
45, 375,500 


86,516 

93, 648 
7,418 
1,519,209 
149, 756, 000 
6,062,000 
18, 159,000 


216, 959, 393 
1,629,000 
105, 160,000 


53, 168, 000 
56, 188, 000 
252,046 
7,137 


179-4 
195-8 
185-0 


1929 
October 


237, 698, 646 


116, 261, 197 
119, 265,558 
18, 752,279 


4,713,472,771 


185,085, 767 


1,470,045, 528 
1,473, 427,797 


186-4 
102-9 


2,559, 635 
1256 


3:7 
8,817 
311, 088 


24,731,111 
18, 008, 951 


20,152,442 


12,842, 606 


3, 601,082,540 


18,063,577 
57,083, 600 


91,409 

115, 674 
7,674 
1,598, 659 
122, 600, 000 
4,079,000 
11,812,000 


356, 881,327 
1,527,507 
89,145, 000 


51, 428,000 
52, 634, 000 
251,914 
8,975 


196-9 
197-5 
186-0 


September 








188, 803 , 442 


99,379, 848 
87,751, 034 
16, 691, 743 


3,469,571, 806 


196,894,815 


1,470,512, 260 
1, 404,371,359 


217-1 
105-1 
104-4 

97-3 
21-90 


164 
2,456, 654 
126-8 


3°5 
11,101 
322,100 


24; 145, 026 
18, 273, 293 


19,551,217 


14,540,597 


3,312,069, 004 


17,117,017 
46,959, 200 


98,816 
99,000 
7,131 
1,378,631 
79,580,000 
4,274,000 
3,550,000 


241,843,723 
1, 282,553 
69, 217,000 


49, 237,000 
43,520,000 
227, 665 
10,710 


171-7 
1745 
166-2 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(+) Figures for end of previous months. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending November 29, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines eat of Quebec. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(®) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
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relief scheme, work on _ highways, sewers, 
water-mains and in wood camps was absorb- 
ing a large number of men, who otherwise 
would have been unemployed. Wholesale 
trade was fair, while retail trade showed some 
improvement. Conditions in the Women’s 
Domestic Section were very quiet, with plenty 
of applicants available. 

Farming in the province of Saskatchewan 
showed a decline, with the exception of Prince 
Albert, where the efforts of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board had been effectual in making 
increased placements, though these were at a 
low rate of wage or for board only. Men 
had been sent to bush work in Government 
relief camps, but outside of this, logging was 
quiet. Coal mines were working part time 
only, with reduced staffs and no placements 
were effected. Building construction was 
quiet, but relief work on pipe lines, water- 
mains, sewers and highways was being carried 
on. Orders for all classes of female help were 
slow, with plenty of available applicants. Day 
work for women was exceptionally scarce. 

The demand for farm workers in the prov- 
ince of Alberta was small, with plenty of ap- 
plicants on the waiting list. Farmers, in some 
districts, were on relief work themselves and 
quite unable to take men, even for board 
alone. Logging, owing to weather conditions 
was practically at a standstill. Business was 
slack at the coal mines which were operating 
on reduced time, while a surplus of miners 
and mine labourers prevailed. All classes of 
construction were about completed, and a 
large number of tradesmen unemployed. Rail- 
road construction was also quiet. Relief work 
on sewers, etc., was provided for those out 
of work in some localities, and was about the 
only construction of any kind in progress. 
The situation in the Women’s Domestic Sec- 
tion was very quiet, with sufficient applicants 
to meet any demand. 

In the province of British Columbia, due 
to mild weather, work on the land still con- 
tinued, but fruit packing houses had closed 
for the season, or would soon do so. Con- 
ditions in the logging industry were very quiet, 
with few orders received and equally few men 
sent out, though contracts for ties were ex- 
pected shortly, which would provide work 
for a number of men. Metal mining showed 
no activity, but coal mines, near Nanaimo, 
were working regularly. There was, however, 
a great surplus of mine labourers. Factories 
were working with less than normal crews, 
and mills were running, for the most part, on 
short time. Building construction, while very 
far from showing normal activity, provided 
work for many local tradesmen. The greater 
part, however, of construction in progress, was 


that provided for highways, water-mains, sew- 
ers, pipe lines and in wood cutting camps, by 
the various municipalities for relief of the 
unemployed. Work was available for regu- 
lar employees at the shipyards and drydocks, 
but the waterfronts were quiet. In the 
Women’s Domestic Section, many clerical 
workers were unemployed, the only positions 
listed being for domestics and these orders 
were easily filled. General conditions through- 
out the province were far from favourable, 
with little prospect of improvement for some 
time. 


Employment at the begin- 
EMPLOYERS’ ning of November showed 
Reports. the customary seasonal con- 


traction, but this involved 
a larger than average number of workers. 
Despite the unusually pronounced reduction, 
the staffs reported by employers were larger 
than on November 1 in any other of the last 
ten years except 1929 and 1928. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics tabulated state- 
ments from 7,406 employers, whose payrolls 
were reduced from 1,022,184 persons on Octo- 
ber 1, to 993,817 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Reflecting this decrease, the index num- 
ber (with the average for the calendar year 
1926, as the base equal to 100), declined from 
116-2 in the preceding month to 112-9 on the 
date under review, as compared with 124-6, 
118-9, 108-8, 104-0 98-3, 94-1, 100-0, 97-0 and 
91:3 on November 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
The trend was downward in all provinces, 
the greatest losses taking place in Ontario and 
British Columbia. In the Maritime Provinces, 
there was a decrease on November 1, most 
of this taking place in construction and manu- 
facturing. In Quebec, highway and building 
construction, manufacturing and _ transporta- 
tion registered curtailment, but railway con- 
struction, trade and logging reported im- 
provement. In Ontario, employment again de- 
clined; the most extensive recessions were 
mainly of a seasonal nature in construction, 
transportation, canning, saw-milling and iron 
and steel plants, while textile factories, log- 
ging and retail trade were decidedly busier. 
In the Prairie Provinces, coal and metallic 
Ore mining and retail trade were much more 
active; on the other hand, manufacturing, 
construction, transportion and services showed 
contractions. In British Columbia the great- 
est losses were in manufactures and construc- 
tion, but transportation and services were 
also slacker. Coal mining, on the other hand, 
was rather more active. 
Additions to staffs were registered in Wind- 
sor and the Adjacent Border Cities, while in 
Montreal, Quebee City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
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Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver there 
were reductions. In Montreal, manufactures 
as a whole, transportation, construction, and 
services reported reduced activity, while there 
were seasonal gains in retail trade; within 
the manufacturing group, there was also im- 
provement in textile, musical instrument and 
lumber plants. In Quebee City, transporta- 
tion, services and manufacturing showed cur- 
tailment, while construction and trade re- 
ported slightly more activity. In Toronto, 
most of the decline was in construction, trans- 
portation and services, while manufacturing 
and trade were rather busier. In Ottawa, al- 
most all the curtailment was reported in 
manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion, but retail trade showed slightly greater 
activity. In Hamilton, most of the decline 
took place in manufactures, particularly in 
iron and steel, food and electrical apparatus 
plants, while textiles and non-ferrous metals 
showed improvement. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, improvement was re- 
ported in automobile plants and highway 
construction. In Winnipeg, trade and build- 
ing reported gains, but manufacturing and 
transportation released help. In Vancouver, 
construction, transportation and manufactures 
showed most of the reduction, while trade 
and highway construction were more active. 

Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the 
lumber and food-canning industries, although 
there were also losses in iron and steel, pulp 
and paper, building material, electric current, 
leather, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal, rubber and non-metallic mineral works. 
On the other hand, textile factories registered 
considerable advances, and there were smaller 
gains in musical instrument and chemical 
plants. There were also large increases in log- 
ging, mining and trade, but construction and 
maintenance, transportation and_ services 
showed decided losses, mainly seasonal in char- 
acter.. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1930. 


The situation among local 


TRADE trade unions at the close of 
UNION October declined _ slightly 
REPORTS. from the previous month, 


the 1,780 labour organizations 
from which reports were tabulated with 207,- 
433 members, showing 10:8 per cent of idle- 
ness contrasted with 9:4 per cent in Septem- 
ber. Employment was also reduced from Oc- 
tober of last year when 6-0 per cent of the 
members reported were without work. The 
percentages of unemployment recorded in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia exceeded to a 


moderate degree those registered for Septem- 
ber, while in Nova Scotia the expansion 
shown was slight. The depression indicated 
in comparison with October of last year was 
located chiefly in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, though in Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick also some falling off in available 
employment was noted. Manitoba unions, 
however, reported a fractional gain in activity. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the unemployment situation as 
reported by trade unions on October 31, 1930. 


During the month of October, 


EMPLOYMENT 19380, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS. referred 32,874 workers to 


positions and effected a total 
of 31,221 placements. Of these, the place- 
ments in regular employment were 14,128 of 
which 10,288 were of men and 3,840 of women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 17,093. 
Employers notified the Service of 32,259 
vacancies of which 22,793 were for men and 
9,466 for women. Applications for work were 
received by the offices from 52,828 men and 
15,168 women, a total of 67,996 <A decline 
was noted in vacancies listed and placements 
effected when the above figures were compared 
both with those of the preceding month and 
also with the records of Octoker, 1929, but 
there was a pronounced increase in the regis- 
tration of applicants under both comparisons, 
the reports for September, 1930 showing 35,- 
668 vacancies offered, 56,746 applications made 
and 33,368 placements effected, while in Octo- 
ber, 1929, there were recorded 37,703 vacan- 
cies, 51,678 applications for work and 36,066 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
A report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of October, 19380, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


According to the monthly re- 


BUILDING port prepared by the Domin- 
PERMITS ion Bureau of Statistics the 
AND Contracts value of permits issued in 61 
AWARDED. cities during October, 1930, 


was $12,723,789 as compared 
with $11,081,706 in the preceding month and 
with $18,073,378 in October, 1929 


According to the MacLean Building Re- 
view, construction contracts for November 
exceeded those for October by 18 per cent. 
Close to $40,000,000 worth of new work was 
awarded during the month. With one month 
to come, construction up to the end of No- 
vember stood 20 per cent below that of 1929 
and building construction alone 27 per cent 
below. Of the above total, $15.273,000 was 
for business buildings; $12,503.300 was for 
Engineering purposes; $9,205,000 was for resi- 
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dential buildings, and $2,329,200 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during October, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario. $19,646,300; 
Quebec, $10,139,600; Saskatchewan, $2,950,100; 
British Columbia, $2,017,500; Alberta, $2,013,- 
100; New Brunswick, $1,455,400; Manitoba, 
$1,027,600; Nova Scotia, $35,300; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $25,600. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dusiries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 1374. ; 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations were un- 
even in Canada during October, a number 
of striking gains being counterbalanced by 
recession in other directions. Activity in 
manufacturing plants was nearly maintained 
at the level of the preceding month. The 
gain in newsprint production was consider- 
ably greater than normal for the season, an 
output of 213,817 tons comparing with 195,490 
tons in September. The gain in employment 
in the industry on November 1, after sea- 
sonal adjustment, was more than 7 per cent. 
The production of Canadian mills for the 
first ten months of 19380 amounted to 2,111,- 
381 tons, a decline of 182,201 tons or 6 per 
cent from the same period of 1929. For the 
ten months ended with October, mills in the 
Dominion operated at 70-4 per cent of capa- 
city as against 84:8 per cent in the corres- 
ponding ten months of the preceding year. 
Judged by employment records on November 
1 operations in the primary iron and steel 
industry were at a lower level, and the reduc- 
tion in the output of pig iron from 48,395 tons 
in September to 40,079 tons in October was 
an element of the recession. Steel mills were 
more active, the output of steel ingots and 
castings being 65,431 tons compared with 55,- 
808 tons in the preceding month. This output 
exceeded by 17 per cent the year’s low 
reached in September and marked the first 
upturn in the seven months since the record 
for this year was established in March at 
117,487 tons. For the first ten months of this 
year the production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings totalled 876,282 tons as against 1,203,625 
tons and 1,028,697 tons made during the cor- 
responding periods of 1929 and 1928 re- 
spectively. The same four blast furnaces were 
in operation on October 31 as on September 
30 and were located at Sydney, Hamilton, 
Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie. These 
four furnaces had a capacity of 1,750 long tons 


INDUSTRIAL 
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per day or about 41 per cent of the total 
capacity of all iron blast furnaces in Canada. 

The production of automobiles reached a 
low point in October, the output dropping to 
4,541 cars and trucks compared with 7,957 in 
the preceding month. The output of October 
is normally 6-8 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, according to a caleulation based 
on the records. of monthly production since 
1919. The output normally recedes further 
in November, reversing the trend with an 
increase in December. Judged by the em- 
ployment record at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, indicating after seasonal adjustment a 
gain of 6 per cent preparations were being 
made for a revival in producticn at an earlier 
date than would be indicated by the experi- 
ence over a term of years. 


An importation of 12,700,000 nounds of raw 
cotton in October and a gain of nearly 6 per 
cent after seasonal adjustment in the thread, 
yarn and cloth division, indicates improved 
conditions in the textile industry. The im- 
ports of raw cotton in September were 5,- 
500,00 pounds, and the gain in October, after 
seasonal adjustment, was no less than 77 per 
cent. The purchase of raw materials in 
greater amount than in the same month of 
1929 indicates preparation for more active 
operations than have been in evidence for 
some time. It is also significant that em- 
ployment in the manufacture of hosiery and 
knit goods on November 1 showed a gain of 
3 per cent after seasonal adjustment. While 
the textile industry has been operating at a 
depressed level for some time, it has been 
one of the first to show definite improve- 
ment. 

The mining industry, according to prelim- 
inary indications, showed some contraction in 
the base metal division. Shipments of gold 
to the Royal Mint and external markets 
amounted to about 187,700 ounces, compared 
with 158,700 ounces in the preceding month, 
a gain of 18 per cent. The output of coal 
amounted to 1,630,000 tons compared with 
1,230,000 in the preceding month. A gain is 
normal for the season, but it is noteworthy 
that the output in Ottawa was greater than 
in the same month of last year, when 1,560,000 
tons were produced. Coal production during 
the month reached a high level due prin- 
cipally to the advance in the production of 
lignite coal in Alberta and to a lesser extent 
in Saskatchewan. ‘The output from mines in 
Nova Scotia was 589,784-tons; in New Bruns- 
wick, 16,701 tons; in Saskatchewan, 89,289 
tons; in Alberta, 751,459 tons; and in British 
Columbia, 182,780 tons. Bituminous coal 
mined during October totalled 949,076 tons; 
Sub-bituminous coal, 73,673 tons; and lignite 
coal, 607,264 tons. 
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A summary of Canadian trade 
EXTERNAL by the Department of Na- 
TRADE. tional Revenue, shows that 


in October, 1930, the mer- 
chandise entering Canada for consumption 
amounted to $78,358,351 as compared with 
$87,900,201 in the preceding month and with 
$116,271,197 in October, 1929. The chief im- 
ports in October, 1930 were: Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $15,870,791; Iron and 
its products, $13,562,685; Fibres, textiles and 
textile products, $10,756,095. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
October, 1930 amounted to $82,781,428 as com- 
pared with $81,046,227 in the preceding month 
and with $119,265,558 in October, 1929. The 
chief exports in October, 1980, were: Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$32,505,653; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$20,991,775; Animals and animal products, 
$8,413,686. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in November, 1930, was appreciably 
greater than that occurring during October, 
1930, although the number of workers in- 
volved showed a small decline, the increase 
being due largely to two strikes in Nova 
Scotia, one involving over a thousand coal 
miners for several days and the other several 
hundred shore fishermen for over a week. 
As compared with November, 1929, the figures 
for November, 1980, show that, while fewer 
strikes occurred than a year previously, nearly 
three times as many workers were involved. 
The time loss, however, showed only a slight 
increase over the same month last year dur- 
ing which a strike involving several hundred 
pulpwood workers in Northern Ontario caused 
10,000 days’ time loss. There were in exist- 
ence during the month six disputes, involving 
1,968 workers, and resulting in a time loss of 
13,065 working days, as compared with ten 
disputes involving 2,219 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 10,397 working days in Oc- 
tober, 1930. In November, 1929, there were 
on record eight disputes, involving 738 work- 
ers and resulting in a time loss of 12,729 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were four disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, involving approximately 600 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
In some sixty cities continued toward lower 
levels, being $10.25 at the beginning of No- 
vember, as compared with $10.32 for October ; 


$11.75 for November, 1929; $11.28 for No- 
vember, 1928; $11.07 for November, 1927; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $1046 for November, 1924; $10.69 
for November, 1923; $10.29 for November, 
1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; $15.32 for 
November, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $13.65 for November, 1918; and $7.96 
for November, 1914. Of the twenty-nine 
items in the food budget twenty were lower 
in price, the most important of these declines 
being in beef, mutton, pork, cheese, bread, 
flour, rolled oats, beans, prunes and potatoes. 
Seasonal increases occurred in the prices of 
eggs, milk and butter. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $20.60 at the beginning of 
November, as compared with $20.68 for Oc- 
tober; $22.03 for November, 1929; $21.52 for 
November, 1928; $21.27 for November, 1927; 
$21.24 for November, 1926; $21.51 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 
for November, 1923; $20.89 for November, 
1922; $21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 for 
November, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.61 for November, 1918; and $14.36 
for November, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued 
downward, being 79-8 for November, as com- 
pared with 81-4 for October; 95:7 for Novem- 
ber, 1929; 94-9 for November, 1928; 96-9 for 
November, 1927; and 97:7 for November, 
1926. In the classification according to chief 
component materials five of the eight main 
groups were lower, two were higher and one 
was unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, due to lower prices for grains, flour, 
bran, shorts and bread, which more than off- 
set higher prices for rubber, granulated sugar, 
coffee and hay; the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of reduced quotations 
for canned salmon, hides, leather and hogs; 
the Iron and its Products group, due mainly 
to lower quotations for steel plates, black 
steel sheets, scrap steel and car axles; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
due to declines in the prices of brick, crude 
oil, gasoline, kerosene and asbestos; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due to 
lower prices for arsenious oxide, litharge, po- 
tassium iodide and camphor gum. The Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group was slightly 
higher, mainly because of higher prices for 
ground wood pulp. The Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group was also. slightly 
higher, due to increased prices for copper, 
copper sheets, copper wire bars, brass sheets, _ 
lead, silver, tin and zinc. The Fibres, Textile’ 
and Textile Products group was unchanged. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1930 


[HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during November, 
1930, was six, as compared with ten the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a small decline, but the time 
loss for the month was appreciably greater 
than that occurring in October, the increase 
being due largely to a strike of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia involving over one thousand 
workers for several days, and to the strike 
of some five hundred fishermen who were 
out for some time in Cape Breton Island. 
As compared with November, 1929, the figures 
for November, 1930, show that, while fewer 
strikes occurred than a year previously, nearly 
three times as many workers were involved. 
The time loss, however, showed only a slight 
increase over the same month last year, during 
which a strike involving several hundred pulp- 
wood workers in Northern Ontario caused 
10,000 days’ time loss. 











Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PNOVe O30 Cote. 6 1,968 13,065 
POeter 193000. vh ot 10 2,219 10,387 
INOwee 92070 Ae os 8 738 12,729 


ia ER aie eee i a Ms Ee 
* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days or more time loss 
is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this article 
as ‘‘minor disputes.’’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Two disputes, involving approximately 116 
workers, were carried over from October, and 
four disputes commenced during November. 
Two of these disputes terminated during the 
month, one settlement being in favour of the 
workers and the other in favour of the em- 
ployer. At the end of November, therefore, 
there were on record four ,disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, as follows: Hosiery fac- 

18345—2 


tory workers, Guelph and Mount Dennis, Ont.; 
ornamental iron workers, Vancouver, B.C. ; 
fishermen, North Sydney and district, NS.; 
and sash and door factory workers, Vancou- 
Ver. B.C; 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, QOné., 
January 7, 1929, one employer ; motion 
picture projectionists, Vancouver, B.C., June 
23, 1930, one employer; and bakery drivers, 
Saskatoon, Sask., September. 22, 1930, one em- 
ployer. 

A minor dispute involving employees on 
relief work in the County of York, Ont., about 
November 21, 1930, has been reported. About 
ten men ceased work, demanding 50 cents 
per hour which they claimed was the town- 
ship rate instead of 35 cents per hour as paid 
by the road commission. They were im- 
mediately replaced by other men sent by the 
relief office. Proposals were made in the 
County Council that the commission should 
be asked to pay the regular township rate in 
any township where work was being carried 
on, but as the County Council had no juris- 
diction no action was taken. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Hosiery Factory Workers, GUELPH, ONT. 
—As stated in the last issue of the LABour 
GazeTTE, employees in two establishments 
operated by one company at Guelph, Ont., 
and Mount Dennis, near Toronto, Ont., manu- 
facturing silk hosiery, ceased work on Octo- 
ber 30, 1930, protesting against reductions in 
wages, piece rates. The reductions were re- 
ported by the representative of the strikers 
to be from 174 per cent to 284 per cent, but 
a detailed statement furnished by the em- 
ployer showed that the reductions range from 
9 per cent to 27 per cent, most of the changes 
being between 15 per cent and twenty-five 
per cent. The number of employees who 
ceased work on October 30 or immediately 
after is reported at about sixty in Guelph, 
about twenty-eight being indirectly affected, 
and about fifty at Mount Dennis where 133 
were indirectly affected. At the request of the 
union, the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, affiliated with the 
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United Textile Workers of America, a con- 
ciliation officer of the Department took the 
matter up with the representatives of both 
parties. The management stated that owing 
to the drop in the prices of hosiery it had 
become necessary to curtail operations or to 
reduce costs, and finally it had been decided 
to reduce the piece rates for classes earning 
over $20 per week, particularly those em- 
ployees earning from $50 per week to $70 per 
week. The company, therefore, felt unable 
to make any concessions to the strikers and 
keep the factory in operation. The manage- 
ment also stated that it was unable to accept 
the suggestion of the conciliation officer that 
the dispute should be referred to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act or to meet 
the representatives of the union. The con- 
ciliation officer reported the result of his 
efforts to the international representative of 
the union and to committees of the strikers 
from both plants. At the beginning of the 
dispute the company had undertaken to re- 
instate the strikers as needed in order of 


seniority, but later, when other employees | 
had been given certain positions, stated it 
would not be possible to do this, but that 
such employees would be re-engaged as soon 
as business warranted it. A small number 
of the employees secured work with other 
firms and the company reported that a num- 
ber of strikers had applied for reinstatement. 
At the end of the month the union reported 
that seventy-five of the strikers were still in- 
volved in the dispute. 

FISHERMEN, NortH SYDNEY AND VICINITY, 
N.S—Shore fishermen at North Sydney, N'S., 
ceased work on November 16, 1930, at the be- 
ginning of the shore fishing season (which lasts 
for six weeks) demanding a higher price for 
fish. Negotiations were carried on between 
the parties with the assistance of the Presi- 
dent of the local Board of Trade, officials of 
the Fisheries Department, etc. The dispute 
arose from the demand of the fishermen for 
the same price for fish as that paid at Hali- 
fax, the fish buyers stating that owing to the 
difference in freight rates to Montreal they 
could not pay so high a price. The secretary 
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Number | Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 


— | 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1930. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont., and Mount 
Dennis (Ont. 7. « smacuate cece 110 


Iron, Steel and Products— 
Ornamental iron workers, 
Vancouver, BiGy. dibs Mae. 6 


2,000 |Commenced Oct. 30, 1930; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


125 |Commenced Oct. 16, 1930; for increase in wages; 


unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1930. 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Shore fishermen, North Sydney 
and slistrict,. Node... ae 1 eo eend 500 
Mintnc, Non-Ferrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coe nee New Aberdeen, 


bescoes sere sr ere sore rer eves 


1,300 


MANUFACTURING— 
Saw and Planing Mill Products— 
Sash and door factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Other Metal dei aits as 
Electric winders and _ insula- 
tors, Brantford, Ont......... 20 


5,000 |Commenced Nov. 16, 1930; for increase in rates for 


fish; unterminated. » 


5,200 |Commenced Nov. 11, 1930; against employment of 


miner expelled from union; terminated Nov. 14, 
1930; in favour of workers. 


700 |Commenced Nov. 3, 1930; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


40 |Commenced Nov. 7, 1930; against reduction in 


wages; terminated Nov. 8, 1930; in favour of 
employer. 


‘ et 5 


eee 
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of the organization to which the fishermen 
belonged, the United Maritime Fishermen, re- 
quested the Minister of Labour to appoint 
a Board of Concilistion under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, but was informed 
that under the statute this could be done 
only on receipt of a joint application from 
both parties to the dispute. Proposals were 
made to have the cransportation rates adjusted 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
During the dispute the market prices of fish 
on the Atlantic coast declined, but the fish 
buyers at North Sydney agreed to pay the 
same price ‘as offered at the beginning of the 
season. Fishermen at other points in Cape 
Breton Island joined in the dispute soon after 
its beginning, bringing the total number re- 


ported as affected to between 500 and 1,000. 


About 125 fish handlers at North Sydney were 
indirectly affected. At the end of the month 
the dispute was unterminated, but early in 
December a settlement was reached, the fish 
buyers agreeing to increase the price of market 
cod by one-quarter cent per pound and to 
reduce the price for bait. 


Coat Miners, New Asrrpzen, N.S—Coal 
miners employed in one colliery at New Aber- 
deen, in the Glace Bay district of Cape Breton 
Island, ceased work on November 11, 1930, 
demanding the dismissal of a miner who had 
been expelled from the union because he 
raised the rent of a house which he had pur- 
chased from the coal mining company. A reso- 
lution adopted by the District Convention of 
the coal miners’ union in 1927 provided that 
any member of the union who purchased a 
house from the company and charged a fellow 
worker a higher rent than formerly paid should 
be expelled from the union. It was reported 





that the right of a landlord to raise the rent 
for a new tenant has been recognized, and 
that the offending miner had made some re- 
pairs to the house at the request of the tenant, 
but that when summoned before a union meet- 
ing to explain his action he neglected to at- 
tend. As the result of negotiations between 
the representatives of the union and the com- 
pany, assisted by the Minister of Mines for 
Nova Scotia, it was arranged that the offend- 
ing miner should be dismissed, and work was 
resumed the day following. 


SasH anp Door Factory Workers, VAN- 
couverR, B.C.——On November 3, 1930, em- 
_ ployees in one establishment ceased work 


against a reduction in wages of approximately 
ten per cent. An agreement between the car- 
penters’ union and the mill owners’ associa- 
tion had terminated on October 28, 1930, and 
while negotiations had not resulted in a new 
agreement, the other mills did not make any 
reduction in wages. The employer concerned 
reported that the strikers were replaced, but 
at the end of the month no termination had 
been reported. 


EvEctric WINDERS AND INsuLATORS, BRANT- 
FORD, Ont.—As the result of a reduction in 
wages of three cents per hour from the scale 
of 24 cents, 27 cents and 36 cents per hour, 
44 hours per week, twenty out of twenty-two 
women employed in one establishment ceased 
work on November 7, 1930. The management 
partially replaced the strikers, but stated that 
their former employees would be re-engaged 
as needed. At the end of the month a small 
number of the strikers had returned to work, 
some had secured work elsewhere, and the 
dispute is, therefore, recorded as lapsed. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1930, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 
18345—23 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes reported as begin- 
ning in October was 26 and 12 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 38 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 5,900 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 41,000 working days. 
Of the 26 disputes beginning in October, 7 
were over proposed reductions in wages, 13 
on other wages questions and 6 on other ques- 
tions. Settlements were reached in 23 dis- 
putes, of which 5 were in favour of work- 
people, 12 in favour of employers and 6 ended 
in compromises. In 4 other disputes, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 


A strike of 90,000 miners in Scotland lasted 


| from December 1, to December 6. The new 
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Coal Mines Act providing for the 74-hour 
day to replace the 8-hour day came into effect 
on December 1, but, the owners insisted on the 
spread-over system by which the 90-hour fort- 
night should consist of 10 eight-hour shifts 
and two 5-hour shifts. The miners demanded 
a straight 74-hour day. It was decided on 
December 6 to resume work pending further 
negotiations. 


Germany 


The strike of 126,000 metal workers at Ber- 
lin which took place in October against a re- 
duction in wages of 8 per cent was mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazette, November. As stated 
there, work was resumed pending arbitration. 
The government arbitration board decided in 
November that wages would be reduced three 
per cent on November 17 and a further five 
per cent on January 19. 


Spain 


During October and November a series of 
general strikes occurred in Madrid, Barcelona 


and other cities, which were apparently largely 
of a political nature. 


British India 


During the second quarter of 1930, the num- 
ber of disputes reported was 53, involving 87,- 
550 workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
506,345 working days. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 66, and 48 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 13,970 and the time loss 
203,126 working days for the month. 

The strike of 4,000 textile workers at Dan- 
ville, Virginia, which began on September 30, 
and was reported in the Lasour Gazetre for 
October and November continued during No- 
vember. Several times disorders took place 
and on November 27, the militia were called 
out to preserve order. 


Factory Legislation in China 


A Factory Bill has been drafted by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour 
of the National Government of China and 
submitted to the Legislative Council. An 
English translation of this measure has ap- 
peared recently in a booklet issued by the 
Chinese Minister of Industry, Nanking, to- 
gether with the texts of the Trade Union Act 


and the Trade Disputes Act of 1928 as 
amended early in 1930. 
Industrial and Labour Information, the 


weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, in its issue of November 10, gives 
the following summary of the chief provisions 
of the Factory Act as promulgated. 

The Factory Act applies to all factories 
driven by steam, gas, electricity or water 
power, regularly employing thirty or more 
workers. Every such factory is required to 
keep records containing data relating to each 
worker (including his hours of work and 
wages) and to cases of sickness or accident, 
such records to be submitted every six 
months to the municipal or district authori- 
ties. 

The Act contains provisions that child la- 
bourers over fourteen but under sixteen years 
of age may perform light and easy work only 
and that children under sixteen may not be 
employed in certain dangerous occupations. 
The dangerous occupations scheduled as closed 


to child workers are also closed to female 
workers. Child labourers under sixteen may 
in no circumstances be employed for more 
than eight hours daily or at night between 
6 pm. and 7 a.m. All factories are required 
to provide not less than 10 hours’ supple- 
mentary education weekly for child labourers 
and apprentices at the cost of the under- 
taking. 

The regular working day for adults is 8 
hours, but it may be extended up to the 
limit of 10 hours to meet varying local con- 
ditions or special requirements of the work. 
A compulsory rest of 30 minutes must lbe 
granted to all workers after every 5 hours’ 
continuous work and all workers must be 
granted one day of rest in each period of 7 
days. Further, all workers are to be granted 
a period of annual leave varying from 7 to 
14 days, according to their length of service. 

With regard to wages, the minimum wage 
rate is to be based on local conditions and 
standards of living, female workers to be 
paid the same rate of wages as male when 
performing the same kind of work with equal 
efficiency. Overtime is to be paid for at 
from one-third to two-thirds more than the 
ordinary hourly rate. 

Other. provisions of the Act relate to safety 
and health; workmen’s compensation; works 
councils and apprenticeship. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During Third Quarter of 1930 
and Since Inception of the System 


‘THE accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the third three 
months of 1930, and since these Acts 
became severally effective. Similar tables, 
bringing the statistics down to June 30, 19380, 
were given in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1930. Two new columns have been added to 
the present tables, one showing the average 
monthly pension for each province, and the 
other showing the percentage of persons over 
70 years of age to the total population in 
each province. The text of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act was given in the issue for April, 
1927, page 375. It makes provision for the 
establishment of a Dominion Provincial pen- 
sion system to be effective in such provinces 
as have enacted special legislation for this 
purpose. These provinces are British Colum- 
bia, Alberta Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and 
Ontario. The New Brunswick Legislature 
passed an Old Age Pensions Act at its session 
this year, to become effective on its proclama- 
tion by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 
The final report of the Nova Scotia Com- 


mission on Old Age Pensions was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 1930, and the ques- 
tion of participating in the system is still 
under consideration in that province. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who - 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a_ private 
income the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
any, that their private income exceeds $125 
a year. The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 
by the respective provincial governments. 
The Department of Labour of Canada pays 
quarterly to each province one-half of the 
total amount of the pensions paid by the 
provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1930 


_—-_  ° x| °° =, 8 © 6) CLM he 0) ee eee eee 


British 


Alberta Columbia 


Manitoba 


North West 
Territories 


Saskat- 


Ontario ahowan 


—_—_—_———eaowe|———O OS OOO | 


Act Act Act 


effective 


1928 


Total number of pen- 
sioners as at Sept- 
ember 30, 1930..... 2,672 

Average monthly 
PENSION S224 Seeiaies oe 

Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
second quarter of 
fiscal year 1930-31, 
(period ; uly 1-Sept. 


5,013 
$19 19 


166,498 57 294,425 82 
Govern- 
ment’s share of 


expenditure........ 83,249 28 147,212 91 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
two quarters of 
peal Noe Sie 
erio ru 1- 
Sept. 30, 1930)..... 318,973 73 | 573,745 94 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 


expenditure........ 286,872 97 


159,486 86 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid _ since 
inception of Old 
Age Pensions Act 
to Sept. 30, 1980... 586,393 77 | 2,623,382 97 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share 


expenditure........ 293,196 87 |1,311,691 48 


effective 
Sept. 1, 


5,547 
$19 05 


333,032 76 


166,516 38 


654,295 76 


327,147 88 


2,303,591 43 


1,151,795 73 


Act 
effective 
Nov. 1, 
1929 


b , Totals 
effective Council 
May 1, 


1928 


33,099 4,937 5 
$19 52 





1, 226,415 97 299,089 65 335 39 | 2,319,798 16 


613,207 98 149,544 83 335 39 | 1,160,066 77 


2,961,435 49 | 574,285 43 595 90 | 5,083,332 95 


1,480,717 74 | 287,142 72 595 90 | 2,541,964 07 


5,217,123 81 | 1,894,024 94 1,153 64 | 12,625,708 05 


2,608,561 90 947,012 47 1,153 64 | 6,313,412 09 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 320, 1930 











British 
—— Alberta Cohmgps Manitoba Ontario nee z Pd ies Total 

Total number of pensioners.. 2,672 5,013 5,547 33, 099 4,937 D 51,273 
Percentage of pensioners to total 

population gee. eee ae °40% -84% 83% 1% -56% OBO ie crauteciere s 
Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population......... 1-17% 1-84% 1:68% 38-48% 1-17% DL oleoccniet ieee 
Precentage of pensioners to popula- zie 

tion over 70 years of age....7.... 34-61% 45-58% 48-96% 28-65% 48-06% Ac AG S|): decid vce vane 

Fe- Fe- ) Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Conjugal Condition— eo males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males/males|Males|males 
Married, 125. iayttlacts 0 Meeps eee 768} 815] 1,154) 576] 1,712] 955] 7,447) 4,046] 1,603) 819 BHI Ook 12,687] 6,711 

BINGO cen ne tebe eons 209 46) 747) 152) 281 117] 2,827) 2,504) 241 BG Preah ouipatetes 3,805] 2,875 

Widowed) Stee cach mech eames 557| 714] 823] 1,309] 864] 1,589] 5,461/11,156} 869) 1,312 1 1) 8,575|16,081 

Livingiaparte ci ek. ana eee ee 51 12} 179 73 19 10 86 72 26 De Re ecu 361 178. 





1,585] 1,087) 2,903| 2,110) 2,876| 2,671)15,321|17,778| 2,739] 2,198 4 1/25,428|25,845 
Classification of British Subjects— 


EGE NSO Sie es Ta we 1, 987 4,534 3,828 31,996 3,080 5 45,430 
Naturalization 5).i. tse oer 648 415 1, 680 722 1 Coa ASE ne ae eee 5,289 
WarriAge cet at nee cna 37 64 39 381 Sy ol hee ete 554 

2,672 5,013 5,547 33,099 4,937 D 51,273 


Number of pensioners with previous 
residence in other ‘provinces 
during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the date of commence- 
ment of pension— 











Albertaleqw ey... Ghee Ge |. eee 422 48 57 97 2 626 
British: Columpia:-%» osmscecmenae OMIM carSiS. > ays, 048 77 43 52 1 268 
ADIGOWa err, coh ee eee 86 280-1 hc.) Fea 94 SOL Weems as 852 
New Brunswick: sii. oneueee 23 54 10 20 TRG cutee 2a" 125 
NOVA SCOtiaad. s+ clear onen 33 87 19 31 DON. nets cn oes 199 
Ontarioxe oes. ae eee 286 351 QBOD COR, ae ae AOD 9 PA RRIEL 1,359 
Prince Edward Island........... 10 14 2 1 nea Me Seca dea 40 
Onlebect ta! Vaan. chee ae eee 57 65 34 262 G2i clepasin eters costs 480 
Saskatchewans . :).0 «cee eee 129 314 222 OLS AES. fotki eheoken eee 756 
Northwest Territories... 05 eee cece 2 8 1A be es, So a EE ee 11 
Yukon, Territory... Ae eee 3 80 sa] cain seisening. Se ahs fe a ee oes ee 33 
722 1,624 650 600 1,150 a 3 4,749 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
September, 1930 
Yn yn 
8 3 §.2 38 38 Qo 
3 a a ra) \ 5 we) Q % \ a 
A £i\43\8| 2 |$2lae| - = £ ge | 2 lee ibe Desh 2 
& (22) 4 | 2 | Seige] 2 £ (22/3) 2 |S hes 
— fH a 
a so |e oupare yer) & <a |s6|/s | 6 |#3 zél & 
Canada... ..| 1,249] 2,150) 2,464/23,996) 2,095 | 31, 959)| JUSO Slava. lets el | eeeeeeel een | en LO) ioxes 10 
England....... 454| 1,510 817) 4,729 600)... 8,110 | | British East ; 
Scotland....... 169} 539} 341) 1,292) 260]....) 2,601 Tndiestire Sete. 1 Ree C5) BS Ack Sy eal fe A 7 
Ireland,....... 87 228 164] 1,448 90}....| 2,017 SV Cig cee eee ] 1 4 1 7 
UES Ake. aes 255 215 91 627 237 1,425 Gibraltar......|.....! Dee Oleaets citroes 4 
Austria........ 76 10} 342 AVR 4O2tue:. 931 || New Zealand..|...... Deen PAM tr bl leash 4 
Poland ee vitae. 53 9 440 70 BOG! ae 01. S28) Aerie hae ee lie acne PAY ae 1 Lens 4 
Germany...... 53 51 Bie S42 LOO aout. 606: | Isle‘of Manto: |i) sse eee 1 2]. 3 
Russias. sexe. 39 & 149 107) S280lee ee 628 || Tuxemiboung.-<|) Gee lee eee eee 1 PAN 3 
Teoland sn. 4 10 SAAD ieee 49|.... 440") || Maltavocs Riccelo cs. cs 1 Wes sees | Mareen Lae core 3 
Sweden........ 64 70 82 43 99}... 358 | | British Guiana]......]...... 1 5 Whee wal Wien 2 
Norway....... 93) gal.) gat Moto! ugeeimees|'° 9031) Greece... 0 ead. 1d Gee 1 1 ie7" 2 
Roumania..... 18 1 27 15 QGlear. 157.|') Lathuaniareee acces | eae A ech nS IPRA 2 BAT 2 
France........ 15|\¢13| be Ola oue.| 142 | | Persia, cc.the| ioc omen, | ee Bien D | beat 2 
Hungary...... 4 1 13 Olive | 187) | Peruse, cnt lee PARAS ots patent Rol eae nes Lagstl 2 
Teal i265 e 4 40 5 77 ....{ 128 | | Phillipine was 
Newfoundland 3 27 2 88 Avia, 124 Tslandsiie ocll. reetec' tases | aes De 2 
Belgium....... 4 14 37 a Ve am 10 | Algeria tiuteee (|. wee ale mee Ye a is: Ped) i 
Walesiics sis. 8 1 zi 49 10 75.) | Arawia. se eee a | ee the Ae 1 
Denmark 19 11 11 14 9 64) Balvamas.aanss| anne 1). Re Cem be See a ' 
Finland 3 16 3 12 12 46 | | Bulgaria FU ee Se PUP MI sy el 1 
Holland. ...... Bho Ol! oh aaa eis 27,|| Chiles, fiat 1) ental his Sa emeens tea 1 
Channel Hawatian | }-ses Oa <P RRR et ee 
NSlANGAS hie orl eek tes 5 3 13 2 23 Islandstia...alnecewe ‘Lee Se 1 
British West JAPAN ae dell oes 1] hin stash PUNO, we SME 1 
Indies, ;./.%.. 1 4 4 TS coerce 22| | Labrador.4 20.1. 12.04 1) eS ae ee 1 
Switzerland... i 3 4 6 1 214.) Tatvia seu Bere deri] a A} 2, De) et we 1 
Australia...... 2 8 2 Sh aia « 20| | Madeira.......|...... Ly tel cc's: Ne Mane 1 
Czecho-Slova- Samoa, Islands]......]...... | ee ot ie 1 
KIB eaves 4 2 4 4 6 20:) | SPAAD. os antes bel dle Sd ae eee dee, See Ren 1 
UBiYo heres Peretti s: | cre 4 2 8 Tae 15 pa a ics ane a GN eh aby 
South Africa... 4 1 Cheitigam liane « 12 2,672] 5,013] 5,547133,099! 4,937]  5151,273 
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Old Age Pensions in New York State 


An old age pensions law was adopted this 
year by the New York State legislature, and 
payments to pensioners will begin on January 
1. The law authorizes county and city public 
welfare districts to administer “relief ” to per- 


sons seventy years of age and over: (1) who. 


are United States citizens, (2) who have been 
residents of the state for: ten years and of the 
district for one year immediately preceding 
application, (3) who are unable to support 
themselves either in whole or in part, (4) who 
have no children, or other person able and 
required by law to support them, and (5) who 
are neither in institutions nor in need of insti- 
tutional care. 

The amount and nature of the relief which 
any pensioner may receive, and the manner 
of providing it, are determined by the public 
welfare official, with due regard to the condi- 
tions existing in each case, in accordance with 
the rules and regulations made by the State 
department. Relief may include among other 
things, medical and surgical care and nursing. 
The cost of carrying out the provisions of this 
law are to be borne in the first instance by the 
city or county welfare district. Half of the 


amount expended for relief and for the travel- 
ling expenses of district welfare officials will, 
however, be reimbursed by the State, together 
with half of such other district expenses as 
may be allowed. 

Already a movement for the reduction of the 
pensionable age from 70 to 65 years has been 
begun by the New York Permanent Confer- 
ence on Old Age Security, which has forwarded 
a resolution to Governor Roosevelt in the fol- 
lowing terms:— 

“Whereas, one of the most effective ways 
of alleviating the present unemployment situ- 
ation is by taking out from the breadlines 
and the ranks of the unemployed elderly per- 
sons whose chances to find a job are practically 
hopeless, and, whereas a reduction of the quali- 
fying age limit under the New York old age 
assistance law from 70 to 65 would remove 
about 20,000 persons from the breadlines: 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the New York 
Permanent Conference on Old Age Security, 
representing over 300 organizations in the 
city of New York, urge the Governor and the 
legislative leaders to do everything in their 
power to reduce the age limit from 70 to 65.” 


MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO 


T the annual convention of the Union of 
Canadian Municipalities, held recently 
at Hamilton, Dr. D. Jamieson, chairman of 
the Old Age Pensions Commission and of the 
Mothers’ Allowances Commission of Ontario, 
contributed an address in which he explained 
the work of both these Commissions (Details 
of the working of the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
in 1929 were given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, 1930, page 667). Speaking of mothers’ 
allowances Dr. Jamieson spoke in part as 
follows :— 


“The administration of the Act is under the 
control of a Commission consisting of five 
members of whom two must be women. Then 
we have twenty-one investigators, each having 
a defined district with about three hundred 
families, each of whom they visit regularly and 
exercise careful supervision over them and ad- 
vise them in proper feeding, clothing and car- 
ing for the children and obtaining evidence 
that they are in regular attendance at school 
if of school age. Another thing we insist on is 
that the moral atmosphere of the home is 
such as to conduce to the children not being 
brought into contact in the home with conduct 
or associations that will lower the standard of 
their value as good citizens. 


“In every county, city and separated town 
there are local boards of five members, of 
whom two are appointed by the municipality 
and three by the government. These are 
chosen from our best citizens, and give their 
services free of charge, except necessary travel- 
ling and hotel expenses when attending meet- 
ings, and they receive and consider all appli- 
cations before sending them on to the Com- 
mission for final action. 

“The allowance is given only to mothers 
who have at least two children under sixteen 
years of age with an extra five dollars per 
month for each child in excess of two. The 
basic grant for two children in cities is $40, in 
towns of over 5,000 population, $35, and in 
counties and smaller towns and villages, $30, 
with the increase of $5 for each additional 
child in every case. These payments may be 
reduced on account of the equity in property 
or liquid assets of the applicant, or on account 
of the personal earnings of her children over 
sixteen years of age. 

“The monthly allowances are paid in full by 
the Provincial Treasurer, on the order of the 
Commission, and we charge back and collect 


50 per cent by monthly accounts from each 


municipality except in the unorganized dis- 


/ 
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tricts in Northern Ontario where the Govern- 
ment assumes the full allowances. The cost of 
administration, amounting to about $75,000 per 
year, is also paid by the Government.” 

The total amount paid out last year was 
approximately $2,250,000. The number of bene- 
ficiaries on the paylist was 5,434, including 
3,691 widows, 359 desertion cases, 204 foster 
mothers, etc. 

“The best evidence,” Dr. Jamieson con- 
cluded, “ that this Act is working out in a satis- 
factory manner and accomplishing the purpose 
for which it is intended is that we have prac- 
tically no complaints from any source, and all 
the municipalities are willingly and cheerfully 
contributing their share promptly when they 
receive their monthly accounts. If any evid- 
ence should be needed as to the results and 
benefits obtained by the beneficiaries, we have 
on our files hundreds of letters testifying in 
the most grateful and thankful manner as to 
the help which has been afforded them and 
how they have been enabled to give their 
children a start in life that will fit them to 
become good citizens and a credit to the com- 
munity which has made it possible for the 
mother to carry on.” 


Old Age Pensions 


Dealing with the work of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Commission, Dr. Jamieson described the 
procedure followed in the province in connec- 
tion with the payment of such pensions, con- 
cluding as follows:— 

“The short experience which we have had 
with the administration of the Act in the 
Province of Ontario, where it has been in 
effect only since November 1, 1929, has been 
very satisfactory, and when it is considered we 
have had about 35,000 applications to deal 
with, and have already over 32,000 pensioners 
receiving monthly cheques, with practically no 
complaints or criticism from any source, we 
should certainly feel we have the machinery 
of the Act in smooth and satisfactory working 
order. The new outlook on life and the in- 
creased comfort and feeling of independence 
which it has given to many of our old indi- 
gents has already justified the enactment of 
this legislation, and we feel amply repaid for 
the trouble and cost which it has entailed on 
the public funds. 

“No doubt the aaa e of the differ- 
ent municipalities will be interested in estimat- 
ing the cost placed on them by the amount 
they are obliged to contribute towards the 
allowances paid under these two Acts, and I 
would just point out the fact that if the 
Government did not grant assistance to needy 


mothers with dependent children they would 
become a charge to the full extent on the local 
municipality in which they are residents—and 
such assistance would not be given under such 
strict supervision and control as under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act with our trained .and 
efficient staff of investigators, and the results 
obtained would not be so satisfactory. 

“The same applies to old age pensioners who 
would be a municipal liability when they be- 
come unable to maintain themselves, and as 
the Dominion and the Province contribute 80 
per cent the municipality is only called upon 
for 20 per cent of the pension. In the case of 
inmates of houses of refuge or other institu- 
tions, the pensioners are obliged to assign 
their pension to the institution, and the cities 
and counties are therefore relieved to a large 
extent of the cost of maintaining their homes. 
Then the patients in hospitals for the insane 
who are chargeable to the local municipalities 
from which they were committed, if eligible 
for Old Age Pension, have their cheques made 
payable to the public trustee and the charge 
against the municipality is discontinued.” 





The Toronto Board of Education recently 
approved a plan for cumulative sick leave for 
school teachers, such leave to become effective 
after a teacher has given five years of satis- 
factory service. One-half of his or her unused 
sick allowance will become available for a 
cumulative sick leave up to a maximum of 
80 days, including the statutory allowance of. 
twenty days. 





A claim under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was made by an injured workman in 
Great Britain after an interval of six months. 
The Act requires that an accident should be 
reported within a reasonable time, unless it. 
could be shown that delay was due io “ mis- 
take, or other reasonable cause.” The claim- 
ant in this case was illiterate, and had never 
heard of the Act until he was told about it 
six months after the accident. The Sheriff 
Court disallowed the claim. 





Sir Horace Wilson, permanent under-secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Labour, has been 
appointed Chief Industrial Adviser to the 
British Government, in order that he may de- 
vote the whole of his time to the work of this 
position. The appointment was made in fur- 
therance of the policy recently announced by 
the Prime Minister of more active co- operation 
on the part of the government with the 
efforts now being made to develop and reor- 
ganize British industry, in regard to both 
production and marketing. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Further Proceedings in Co-operation With the Provinces, Municipalities 
and Railway Companies 


Ie the Lasour Gazurtn, September, 1930, an 

account was given of the proceedings of 
the Special Session of the Parliament of Can- 
ada summoned especially to deal with prob- 
lems arising out of exceptional economic con- 
ditions with resultant unemployment, and of 
the enactment of the Unemployment Relief 
Act. Particulars of the expenditures subse- 
quently approved, and of agreements entered 
into with the Provinces, were given in later 
issues. The amounts allotted for public works 
and undertakings in the various provinces 
in accordance with the Regulations under the 
Act are as follows :— 


Nova Scotia... daog —$ 700,000 
Prince Edw ard Island. ees am 90,000 
New Brunswick. BERS 500,000 
Queveco. .nco. th, 2,850,000 
Ontario.. 3,850,000 
Manitoba.. 900,000 
Saskatchewan . 1,000,000 
Alberta.. .. ; 900,000 
British Columbia Sis 900,000 
Yukonies?. . 20,000 
For the Railway “Grade. Crossing 

Fund (from which fund, under 

the provisions of the Railway 

Act, contributions are made for 

the purpose of obviating danger- 

OUs: level Crossings) -4 sey. sees 500,000 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and the Canadian National Railways have 
agreed to advance contemplated construction 
and improvement programs from one to three 
years, the Government agreeing to compen- 
sate them by paying interest on the estimated 
total expenditure for a period of eighteen 
months at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
The undertakings thus projected and com- 
menced are listed at the close of this article. 
The provinces are submitting their pro- 
posals for provincial and municipal work un- 
der the Agreements entered into with the Do- 
minion Government, the following joint ex- 
penditures having been approved by the peas 

ister of Labour up to December 10: 
Total joint 


Province Expenditures 
Prince Edward islands a eee Sr eee 0 
Nova Scotia.. etainy ca Copasay’ 1,878,739 
New Brunsw ick.. 406,300 
Quebec. . ‘ 8,504,950 
Outario.. . 13,384,131 
Manitoba. . 831,590 
Saskatchewan.. ii 477, 941 
Alberta®:,.. Oi. + Rt reste 2,627,536 
British Columbia OT nid. Sa ae a 2,343,115 
VYukons>.. 20,000 
Grade Crossing Fund. ae, Pr 1,050,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway SOs ERO? VATE O00 
Canadian National Railway .. 14,159,403 


$58,341,705 


In the November issue details were given 
of the expenditures approved to November 11. 
A list of additional expenditures approved to 
December 10 is given below. 


Number of Workers given Employment 


Various reports indicate that approximately 
84,712 individuals had already, on December 
12, been given employment, and this figure 
does not include Quebec, Saskatchewan, AI- 
berta or the Yukon. 

In Alberta, up to the evening of December 
6, 80,488 man-days work had been given. In 
the cities of Alberta, unemployment relief 
work is, generally speaking, rotated so that the 
worker gets two weeks’ work and is then off 
for two weeks. On highway work and in the 
municipal districts of Alberta the two-week 
rotation system is not exactly followed, but 
total earnings are allowed of from $40 to $100. 
depending on the need, with special reference 
to the number of dependants on the man em- 
ployed. Alberta has 326 single men working 
in camps. 

In Saskatchewan the rotation of work is 
generally based on two weeks’ employment or 
until the worker has earned sufficient money 
to maintain his family for at least two weeks: 
93,303 man-days’ work has been given in this 
province up to December 6. 

In Manitoba, where rotation is necessary, 
men are changed weekly. Practically no 
single men are employed in this province, 
Manitoba having made special arrangements 
for camps for single men. In one instance in 
Manitoba single men are working on a drain- 
age scheme. In this case the men work two 
days a week and are remunerated by the is- 
suance of one weeks bed and meal tickets. 
The provincial authorities state that this 
scheme is showing good results, not only in 
eliminating those who do not seriously need 
work, but also in accomplishing considerable 
good inscfar as the drainage plan is con- 
cerned; 78,032 man-days work has been given 
in Manitoba up to December 6. 

In Ontario, where 34,000 men had been 
given employment up to December 6, the 
total number of man-days’ work given is esti- 
mated at 340,000 days. Practically none of 
the men to whom work has been given in this 
province are working full time. In some cases 
the rotation consists of employment for six 
days and then a six-day lay-off. In other cases 
it consists of three days’ work and a three 
day lay-off. Preference is given to married 
men, widowers with families, and single men 
with dependants. 
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The Province of Quebec is circularizing the 
municipalities asking for information regard- 
ing the number of men working, but up to 
date they have not been in a position to re- 
port the details. 


New Brunswick has given employment up 
to December 1 to 7,753 individuals. 


In Prince Edward Island 271 men were 
actually at work up to December 6, the total 
number of man-days work given being 4,427. 
This province reports that the work is being 
spread over as large an area as possible, and 
preference is given to married men and those 
having to support families. 


In Nova Scotia 187,169 man-days’ work had 
been given to December 6. In this province 
work is rotated by alternate days when neces- 
sary. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway reported that 
on work being done under the provisions of 
the Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, 1,132 in- 
dividuals had been given employment to De- 
cember 6, the number of man-days’ work af- 
forded being 106,763. 

The Canadian National Railways reported 
that on work being done under the provisions 
of the Act, there were 514 men employed on 
December 6, the number of man-days’ work 
given up to that date being 47,410. 


Additional Expenditures Approved as at December 10, 1930 


Province of Prince Edward Island 


The following list shows details of under- 
takings, and replaces the approximate amount 
shown in Lasour Gazette for month of No- 
vember. 


Laying asphalt surfacing on approaches 
to Charlottetown on Malpeque and 


St. Peter’s Roads..’.. $ 60,000 
Building concrete road on ‘approaches 

to Summerside on Bedeque Road.. 15,000 
Placing steel culverts on highways in 

Queen’s County.. .. 5,000 
Repairs to wharves in Queen’s ‘County. 5,000 
Repairs to bridges, including Hillsboro 

and Oyster Bed, in Queen’s County.. 10,000 
Ciearing and widening highways in 

Queen’s County.. MPN, he TG 3,000 
Clearing and widening highways in 

Prince County... . SS ae MER, ee 3.000 
Clearing and widening highways in 

King’s County... By 3,000 
Placing steel culverts on highways in 

Prince County.. .. eh 5.000 
Placing steel culverts on highways in 

King’s County.. : 5.000 
Building and repairing “pridges. in 

Prince County (Mill River, Darnley 

and Myricks). ; 15,000 
Building and repairing ‘wharves in 

King’s County.. .. 5,000 
Banking local gravel in various places. 5,000 
Pee ne 4 and Been ae aes 

Road. . 5,000 
| Province of Nova Scotia 
Halifax— 

Additions to Court House... ..$ 120,000 00 
New Waterford— 

Sewers, pavements, etc... 109,203 43 
North Sydney— 

Sewers.. 4,000 00 

Highway approaches. . 8,000 00 
Highways 

Trunk Highways.. .. oh 225,000 00 

County and local highways. ; 450,000 00 
Town of Dominion— 

Highway approaches. . 14,000 00 
Town of Liverpool—Highway ap- 

proaches... .. 23,000 00 
Athol Bridge, Halifax—New Bruns- 

wick pe its Trunk Route 

ON On82:51,8 Se cia Ee a ieee 8,000 00 


R. C. Fulton Bridge, Halifax-New 


Brunswick Highway, Trunk 
Route. No. i2o sche otis st pe ome 15,000 00 
Shinimecas Bridge, Amherst-New 
Glasgow Trunk Route No. 6.... 5,000 00 
Archibald Bridge, Amherst-New 
Glasgow Trunk Route No. 6.. 8,500 00 
Barkhouse Bridge, MHalifax-Yar- 
mouth Trunk Route No. 3.. .. 8,000 00 
Foster Bridge, Halifax-Yarmouth 
Trunk Routes No, a. > Ae 10,000 00 
Cranton Bridge, North Fast Mar- 
garee Highway.. 1,500 00 
Margaree Harbour Bridge, Mar- 
garee-Chepticamp Highway.. 11,000 00 
Heuloves Bridge, Isle of Madame. 2,500 00 
Port Hood Bridge, Hawkesberry- 
Inverness Highway.. 15,000 00 
Potter Mill Bridge, Halifax-New 
Brunswick Border “National 
Highway ” : : a) sree 14,500 00 
“National Highway ”— 
Halifax to New Brunswick Bor- 
der 
Bedford-Enfield Section.. 10,000 00 
Grand Lake Section.. 10,000 00 
Alton Section.. .. 40,000 00 
Springhill to New Brunswick 
Section. . ’ 60,000 00 
Truro to Sydney 
River Bourgoise Section.. 5,000 00 
Sydney toward Truro Section. 25,000 00 


Grade Crossing Eliminations 


Elmdale-Lanze Crossing, on Hali- 
fax-New Brunswick Border 
Trunk Route No. 2 “National 
Highwayy’ u+- i « AS 

Timberlea Crossing, on Halifax- 
Yarmouth Trunk No. 8. 

Hunts Point Crossing on Halifax- 
Yarmouth Trunk No. 3. : 
Tupperville Crossing on Halifax: 
Yarmouth Trunk Route No. 1. 
Cold Brook Crossing, Halifax- 
Yarmouth Trunk Route No. 1. 
Barney’s River Crossing, Truro- 
Sydney Route No. 4 “National 

Highway ” 

Little Bras D’ Or Crossing, ‘Sydney- 

Grand Narrows Highway.. 


94,578 80 
29,071 68 
35,039 50 
26,015 00 


46,566 63 
25,655 03 


22,042 63, 


a a. 
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Long Island Crossing, Sydney- 
Grand Narrows Highway.. 
Town of Parrsboro— 
Highway approaches.. 
Town of Sydney Mines— 
Public works.. .. A 
Town of Trenton— 
Rink.. eee: 
Town oF Pictou— 
Sewers.. 


Province of Quebec 
Municipalities of— 


otk Tslandi’. ¢.. <a eeee 


stanstead Plain. .. ..\.. saeie 
Ayer’s Cliff.. 
Dixville. 
Magog.. .. 
Hatley-West:: . 
Rock Forest. : 
St. Elie Dortord:. 
St, Claude.. 2 
Shipton.. § 
St. George de. Windsor. ae 
Stoke.. ‘3 hs 
Windsor. . 
Melhenene. 
Brompton.. : Bt ae 
St. Francois Savier. 
Asbestos. ; 
Richmond: « 6 ke ian: 8 TY he 
Dopey eae ee ee ae AY 
(MCtOnVale ..- OE) bi Od Bee seb as 
Cookshire.. 
Hereford.. 
Eaton.. .. de ee 
Der ton ce) vase | ka eee 
Marston.. 
Westbury... .. 
Ste. Edwidge de ‘Clifton. . 
East Angus.. .. : 
Notre Dame de Hane oF : 
St. Fortunat de WW olteeearrnne s 
Disraeli Parish.. : ees 
Disraeli Village.. 
Ham Sud Chiest.. am 
Garthby.. Ae 
Marbleton.. 
Ham-Nord.. 
Kingsey. . 
enimoridvilies: ie 
N.D. du Bon Conseils: : 
St. Joseph de Coleraine: Bs 
Thetford Mines.. 4 
Farnham East. 
WMO W LEO) che Wasco 
Abercorn.. 
Potton. 
Sutton Village. . ot yeasts 
Ste. Madeleine de Is Riviere 
Madeleine. . «a ota aes 

Newport.. 
St. Gisdeois: da 
L’Ascension de NS.. 
St. Dominique. . 
Riviere du Loup. . 
St. Boniface.. 
lye. 
Roxton Ganten:« 

_Grand’Mere.. 
Cap de la Madeleine. . 
La Tuque.. 

Municipality ‘of ‘Quebedss 


20,115 
6,000 
35,000 
300 
14,000 


5,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 

25,000 
1,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 
8,000 
1,500 
5,000 
3,000 

18,000 
8,000 
2,000 

10,000 
4,000 


1,500 ° 


6,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,200 
3,000 

15,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
1,800 
2,500 
3,500 
1,500 

16,000 
2,000 
3,800 

35,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 


3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,400 
15,000 


2,000: 


4,000 
3,000 
25,000 
40,000 
25,000 
400,000 


Municipality of | Trois-Rivieres.. 120,000 00 
Municipality of Sherbrooke... .. 100,000 00 
Municipality of Chicoutimi.. .. .. 70,000 00 
Bridge over Gatineau River.. .. 300,000 00 


ee of— 


' wBorelaish <2) 4 5 ice Ge te ee eee 20,000 
' Hull City.. Ka eh Kiera > CR 100,000 
' Hull township. . FRR. 5 sane 5,000 
Joliette, ota. oa alee 40,000 
St. Jerome. . ah Sah te Clee eee 30,000 
Sty Ulric git .iJ.cae eee ee 4,000 
Sayabecs 4... yyies aloe 10,000 
St. Leandre.. We eel tba ey. 2,600 
St. Jerome Parishin aah hee 20,000 
Wiachine :. i. Dibra sbibe oa OO 60,000 
VST. {)4ic;. | cova 165,000 
Montreal. MEE eu, Wine hak ares 2 2,000,000 
Peoiogami . ; ) Heese eee 18,000 
meagotville. 3); . Gueee Rann Cee te 15,000 
Pouguieres,.. Ao a ee 25,000 
Marouche. .:.:: een ee 3,000 
id coutim is. ie ; corre ae ee 40,000 
mon Hyacinthe...,)9. a eee ae 40,000 
Rimouski. BAe eee ee 15,000 
Shawinigan Falls.. .. ote bth Rie 60,000 
Wietoriaville. .:\ iar) Que 15,000 
Roberval.. .. 36 A, 10,000 
N.-D. de la Dore.. «Moy eae 5,000 
pin Methode. «1/54, 004 an eee 2,500 
ote Felicien.... un Ga) See. 6,000 
Uongveuil. 2, ha ee ee 25,000 
Les Escoumains. . shy he roe bgaenecd ed 8,000 
fang” Junetion, 1 .n. ck Ge on 2,000 
Wourvilles <5. ae ae. 7,000 
Peet) PO ye cil sis. ya amkienk eee 5,000 
momte aw Pie’ wine 5,000 
MBOVIA SS. how. bade ol PO 8 40,000 
PATTY 60) sale takers dicen a even eeanenmmcns 1,000 
Ponnaconna,..2) i. 3, 0) spake ate 8,000 
OLN AVMON .4.liw.s os wen eed Le 10,000 
New Richmond. . sity soe. 10,000 
Nicolet... .. « s+) canteen Joa 5,000 
St. Hilarion.. Toh vind Ceara tee 2,000 
ROCOM PETOSE,. » aoc: se ale Wawa eee 7,000 
ae Durantayesn. (iwvemeemueeiee 2,500 
SoU ACQUEE 2.) seca tam seta invel Warde 1,500 
Amos.. .. Se RATE o| eeu 8,000 
Temiscaminiue Ga. (Rouyn).. 20,000 
L’Anse du Cap.. da lak: Sag Ped ad 8,000 
Dolbeau.. .. sacand fis Bhs an 9,000 
ihe iBouchette.. wacdel ses ad 2,000 
St. Michel de Mistassini aii ote 98% 8,000 
momiscaming. .,.4. eevee we 8,000 
Batiscan.. . ble g cn ag 5,000 
Ste. Anne de ‘la Perade. ah itklion 4,000 
Piliavillé s.. oo shea. 8,000 
St. Anselme. . STA Oe tp awa 3,000 
Perice ville 1.0 euiset) (A) Be 9,000 
By ON a sea wae et os 4,000 
Meandler:..) ev iwwahes sisi: 6,000 
St. Jean.. ve ee ee 45,000 
Ste. Agathe “des Monts.. .. .. 10,000 
Wernham... 2. .% =e jetties 15,000 
Stanbridge.. Peri Lelsik hic 500 
La Sarre Dist.. sineitdband Son fcr ge 12,500 
Macamic.. . + dinttens Dated ae 5,000 
Rigaud Village... ora orataaMa4 10,000 
BRET ON. «\. + sty siices basin Pena AE « 7,000 
Armand. , a9 Sede) dk 5,000 
St. Paul de la Croix. Pe Ate 3,000 
Valleyfield.. .. a ee 50,000 
MEOW: Slice = lat era et facet din 5,000 
Port Alfred. We ee, ten 10,000 
fa. PHIPENEO a ae Fas |) duee ee © 3,000 
RTP LIED: Sieve Bue Pee ete ok aes 2,500 
Pear LDA emis feo Wala Vai pa ist 3,500 
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St. Alexis Village... .. 
St. Amibroise Village.. 
St. Ambroise Parish. . 
Riviere du Moulin.. 

St. Nazaire. be 
Bourget Twp.. P 
Bagotville Parish... 

Ste. Anne Village. . 
Tremblay Twp.. .. 

Ste. Alexis Village. . 
L’Anse St. Jean.. 

Ste. Jeanne D’Are. 
Delisle Twp.. . 

St. Frs. de Sales.. 
Albanel Village.. 

Ste. Monique... .. 

St. Thomas d’Aquin. . 
Albanel Twp.. 

St. Augustin.. 
Girardville.. 

St:Andre.. . 

St. Louis de Chambord. . 
Peribonka. 3 .. be 
St. Henri de Taillon.. 
Staiwidwidge. so). 

St. Bruno Village. ah 
St. Joseph q@’Alma Ville.. 
St. Bruno Parish. . 
Sydenham South... 

Cap des Rosieres.. 
Riviere au Renard... 
Grande Greve.. 

St. Maurice.. 

St MaLGEN i. f.. kee eee 
St. Jacques des Piles.. 
Langelier Twp.. oP 
St. Adolphe.. : 
St. Louis de France. 
Sel Prospery. \.:; 
St. Jerome Parish. . 


Menider “Twp. os osee ae 


St. Pascal. . 

Kamouraska.. 

St. Denis. . 
Andreville...:.. 

St. Alexandre.. 

St. Pacome. : 

St. Eleuthere. ; te Die 
Talen ~“ South. East a e, 
Miesaurent vie eee ae 
L’Ange Gardien.. 

Beaupre... . 

St. Antoine de Padoue. 

St. Mare de W oreheres. 

St. Amable... . at 
McMaster Ville. 

Ste. Julie Parish. 

Station Coteau... .. 

St. Polycarpe Village.. 

St. Telesphore.. 


Sebiiclene iderBronkawvallew 


St. David de L’Auberiviere.. 
St. Moise Village.. # 
Lac au Saumon.. 
Causapscal.. 

Val Briand.. ah 

St. Pierre du Luc.. 

La Malbaie.. 

St. Simeon Village. . 

St, Louis de Charlevoix... 
St. Irenee. /-.; 

Les Bibonlemente:, 

Cap a L’Aigle.. ; 
Petite Riviere St. Praticoie., 
Riviere du Couffre.. 
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10,000 
1,000 
3,500 
4,000 

~ 5,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,000 
nil 
4.000 
3,500 
4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,200 
2,500 
7,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,500 

20,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4.500 
8 000 
2.500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,400 
1,000 
6,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 
7,000 
9,000 

600 
2,500 
2,000 
3,600 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,500 
5,000 
5.000 
1,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,500 
3,000 
7,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,500 
8,000 
3,000 
2,000 
3,000 
8,000 
2,000 
4,000 
5,000 


Baie St. Panlvrcs. 

Baie St. Paul Parish. 

St. Fidele. 

La Malbaie Village. . 
Roberval Parish.: 

St. Joseph d’Alma Parish. . 
St.) Jerome ) Parishes . vee : 
St. Jerome ia of 
St. Judes. ud 

St. Barnabe. 

St. Bernard... ; 

La Providence Village. 


Ste. Marguerite and Sak 


Ste. ee de Portneutf. 
St. Laurent. 


St. Charles de Caplan... ee 


Carleton 2) eae 

New Carlisle.. 

Hope Twp.. 

St. Omer. : 

Port Daniel Bast... 

Grand Cascapedia. . 
Hscuminacs) Gis, . A eeae 
Mussely Ville oat ae 
Paspebiac.. .. 

St, Bonaventure side. Hamilton. . 
St. Simeon.. +t, Ae eu 
Shigawake.. 


Ste. Germaine ‘dé L’Anse aux 


Gascons.. 
Mann. 
Paspebiac West. 


St. Alexis de acai » es - 


Maat oo ee 

St. Andre. : 

St. Francois Xavier.. 

St. Germain Parish. 

‘St. Mathieu.. ; 

St. Valerien .. . 

St. Simeon de la Baie des ‘Ha! 
Dalek et. io Se ee ee 

St. (aber, § 

Ste. Duce, : f0segee 2 eee 

Ste. Blandine. . A hy 

St. Anaclet de Lessard. . os 

Mont Joli. ‘kel 

Bic Village. . 

St. Donat.. .. 

St. Raymond Village. . 

SteCasimir Villages.) .n4 ok 

St. Remi de Lac au Sable.. 

Ste. Catherine .. ‘ : 

St. Casimir Est.. ... 

Pont Rouge Village. . 

Montauban les Mines. 

St. Thuribe. 

St. Ubalde.. 

Grondines.. . 

St. Ubalde Parish? 

St. Gilbert. . 

St. Leonard... . 

St. Alban Parish. 

Portneuf Village... .. 

Ecureuils, St. Jean Baptiste « des. 

St. Alexis Parish.. .. 

St. Jacques Village. 

Rawdon Parish.. 

Rawdon Village.. 

St. Alexis Village. . 

Notre-Dame du Rosaire. . 

Montmagny. . 

St-Francois.. 

Cap St- -Ignace. . 

Montmagny Twp.. 

St-Just de la Bretenierees: 

Ste-Lucie de Beauregard... 
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8,000 
8,000 
5,000 
8,000 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,500 
5,000 
3,500 
1,500 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
5,000. 
6,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,500 
4,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
9,000 
10,000 
5,000 
2,000 


5,000: 
5,000 
2,000 
6,000 
8,000 
2,500 
4,000 
9,000 
3,000 
4,000 


3,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
15,000 
2,000 
5,000 
8,500 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,200 
2,000 
4,000 
1,200 
1,600 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
6,000 
2,500 
4,000 
1,800 
3,500 
25,000 
1,350 
8,000 
5,500 
4,000 
2,000 
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Ste-Euphemie.. 
Ste-Apolline.. .. 
St-Fabien de Panet.. 
Huntertown.. .. 
St-Angele de Premont.. 
St-Didace.. .. 

St-Alexis des Monts. . 
Louiseville.. .. 

St. Flavion Village. . 
Issoudun .. 

Ste-Agathe Village.. 
St-Sylvestre.. . 
Deschaillons Village. 
St-Eugene.. .. we 
Ashford Twp.. 

Riviere a Pierre. - cee 
St-Joachim de Courval.. 
St-Guillaume.. .. a. 
Notre-D. de Pierreville. é 
Pierreville Village. . 

Ville de Dorion... .. 
Ste-Justine de Newton. 
St-Lazare.. A. 
Deux-Rivieres Village. 
St-Stanislas.. : 
St-Georges.. 

St-Marcisse. : 
St-Maurice.. 

La Perade. 


N.-D. du Mont Carmel. . ‘thes 


St-Theophile. . 
Springhill... .. 
Ste-Cecile de Whitton... 
Marston South : 
St-Leon de Marston. 


St-Augustin de fon 1 


Chesham. .Pwps. +4. kes: 
St-Ludger he se ate 
St-Gedeon.. .. .... 
Winslow South . 


St-Hubert de Spaulding. Perse 


St. Antoine de Pontbriand. . 
St-Jean Baptiste Vianney .. 
Ste. Anastasie de Nelson. 
N.-D, de Lourden.. : 
Robertson Ville.. 

Ireland South. 


St. Valere de Bulstrode. . pigt 3 


Arthabaska.. 

St-Rissaire.. 

Princeville.. 

Ste-Victoir a. 217 2 eves 
St-Paul de Chester tae 
St-Albert.. 

Daveluyville Village... 
Ste-Anne du ee 
Seotow iene. / aie 
Hampdon.. 

Lingwick . 

St. Girard Village. . 
St-Theodore D’ Acton. . 
St-Pie de Bagot. ae 
St-Nazaire d’Acton.. 
St-Rosalie.. . 

St-Andre d Acton. . 


St-Eustache sur le es Village. 


St-Scholastique Parish. . 
St-Joseph du Lac 
St-Canut.. 

St- Placide. : 

Baie Shawinigan. . 
St-Boniface Parish. . 
St-Severs.. .. 
St-Etienne des Gres. 
Charette ...... 


Visitation de i Pointe 7c rev : 
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3,500 
3,500 
4.000 
1,200 
2,500 
3,000 
8.000 
6,000 

750 
2,500 
1,500 
3,500 
6,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,000 
2,000 
1,100 
3,000 


5,500 


4,000 
5,500 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
7,000 
1,200 
4,000 
2,800 
8,000 
2,200 
2,000 
2.000 
3,000 
4,000 
1,000 
6,500 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
5,000 
3,000 
1,400 
4,500 
4500 
3,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,500 
3,200 
3,000 
2,000 
3.000 
5,000 
1,200 
3,500 
2,000 
3,500 
3,500 
4,500 
2,000 
3,000 
6,000 
1,500 
4,000 
3,500 
2.000 
7,000 
6,000 
2,500 

10,000 
6,000 
2,500 


St-Barnabe eS sts Files 48 ee 


St. Elie. . 


Yamachiche awe “i ye FX rr hi 


Ste. Flore.. 

Arago Twp. . 

St. Toss pu de ‘Grantham... 
St. Lue : f 
SteNtare en ae 2 
St-Odilion de Cranbourne. . 


St-Leon de Standon.. ........ é 


St-Cyprien.. 
St-Prospere .. .. 
St-Louis de Gonzague. . 
Ste-Justine. 


St-Germain du eae Etchemin. 


Ste-Rose de Wallen 
Ste-Claire,. .. .. 
Chatham... . an 2 
Grenville Village. . Ae 
Heland Lakes .¢. 2 
Mille Iles.. 

Lachute. 


St. Chrysostome: Ville. if 4 ix. 


Ste. Clotilde.. 

Papineau Village... 
Buckingham Township... 
St. Maladhy.. yn 
Ste. Angelique. + tra 
Portland. . rh 
Cheneville.. .. 
Sufford and Addington. . 
Wanoy... 

St. Remi d’ Amherst. 
Ponsonby. . 


St. Andre Avalins Parishae yy 


Lochaber Nord.. 

St. Andre Village. . 
Maniwaki. 

Hull West. ‘ 

Templeton North. 

fn) Hastonstt 

East Wakefield.. 

Templeton West.. 

Messine.. 

Montcerf. é 

St. Nerea. ya: be 

ion i leGmon. vy eae. «sk a 
N.-D. Aux. De Buckland.. 
St. Lazare Win een a 
me. Camille... .. 

St. Gervais... 

St. Raphael... .. 

Grand Calumet.. 

Bryson. . 

Portage du Fort.. 
Chichester. ; 

Campbell’s Bay.. 

St. Joseph de Mont Rolland. 
Ste. Sophie.. 

Terrebonne.. 

Massueville.. .. 

St. Joseph Village. . 
Laprairie.. .. 

Laprairie Parish. a 
Ville des Ualeonbetae! 
St-Henri de Mascouche.. 
L’Assomption. . fr, 
Charlemagne... . 

Ste. Anne des Monts. 
Beauport Est.. 

er.. Wmile,.. 4 
Charlesbourg Est. . F 

St. Gerard Magella parish. 
Loretteville.. : 
Sillery.. 


10,000 
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TL’ Ancienne , Lorette... 11. Bee. 
Ville de Beauportan. oo. eases 
Village Giffard... 

Quebec Ouest. . 

Mission St- Edouard St-Didace.. 
Chambly Bassin... .. 
St-Antoine de Longueuil. . 
Chambly ERHARD is Led ge 
Clarendon.. selene 
Litchfield... 

St. Laurent. 

Resconeaeld® is 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue. . 

Poe PRL SV) Coo: Ty aa : 

St. Philibert. . Hi 

St. Come de Kennebec. . 

East Broughton.. 

St. Ephrem de Tring Village. 
Metgermette.. . uit , 
St. Joseph. Village. . F 
Sacre-Coeur de Jesus. a) Yates CO 
St. Michel des Saints.. .. 
Lavaltrie Parish.. .f 
Lavaltrie Village.. : 

St. Charles de Mandevillew) 
L’Tle Dupas.. d 

St. Damien.. 

St. Norbert.. 

ey toe UL ela Kas tee ie 

So. MelrxaV’Otie..) Lue ia 

Mia OLINeP VE ied ts OS 

Val Barrette. . 

Nominingue... 4)... 1a 
L’Annonciation “Villa’.. 
Labelle... me 

St. Lambert.. aialms 

PGs UN OCU ee. sc aha ee 
St-Clement.. 

Cabanas. . 

St. Benoit Dba. a, 

St. Joseph de la Riviere Blows: 
St. Eusebe.. ; 

N.-D. du oe 

St. Epiphane.. .. 

Hockquart Township. . ahs 

Ste. Rose du Degele.. 

Ste. Francoise. . ; 

St. Eloi... .. 

St. David d’Escourt. . 

St. Pierre d’Escourt.. 

St. Arsene... ;. 

St. Michel de Squateck. 


St-Joseph de la ceeiel 


Parish. 
L’Abord a Plouffe. . 
St. Bruno de Guigues. 


Nedelec.. .. 

St. Edouard ie Fabre. . 

N.-D. du Nord.. .. 

Niro Devde Lorrainville village... 
St. Eugene de Guigues.. 
Ste-Thérése mee 

Val Morin.. 

New Glasgow... 

Ivry sur le oa mY 

St. Sauveur des Monts.. 

St. Samuel Parish. . rare | 
St. Pierre les Becqueta. . 

St. Joseph de Blanford.. .. 
Ste. Marie de per : 
Awnnavilleme ax! : 
Ste. Buluhel, Le 

Laval.. He, 

-Lemieux.. .. 

St-Sylvere.. 


N.-D. de Lourdes de Lorrainville. 
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8,000 


Ste-Sophie de Levrard.. 

St. Ambroise de Kildare. 

Ste. Elizabeth.. . 

St. Jean de Matha.. 

St. Come... 

Sacre- Coeur de Jesus de Crab- 
three Mills.. RtPIRB Bolt 

St. Thomas. 

Stukely South. 

Ste. Anne de Stukely. 

Lawrenceville... .. 

Waterloo.uchs Vox 

Stukely Nord.. 

Ely North.. be 

City of Grandby.. 

City of Coaticook.. 

St-Hermenegilde.. .. ck. PER 

St-Hermenegilde Village. + os oe 

Ste-Catherine de Hatley... .. .. 

North Hatley. Village... emai yy, : 

St-Pierre de Veronne. 

St-Francois-de-Pabos. . 

Gaspe Village... .. 

Ste- Adelaide- de-Pabos’ 

Grande Vallee.. .. . 

Cap-Chat Village. 

Duchesney.. , 

Christie... pias 

St-Maxime (Mont Louis) . 

St-Norbert de ay st 

Tadoussac .. : 

Sacre-Coeur.. 

St-Firmin. hr. 

Sept-Iles, Township Letellier 

Mille-Vaches .. aust 5 

Bergeronnes (village) . 

Havre St-Pierre.. .. 

Township Trecesson. . 

Landrienne. 

La Reine (village) 

Launay.. 

St-Mare de “Figuery.. 

St-Jacques de Dupuy.. 

Royal Roussillon... .. 

Poularies..° . 

Piedmont et Barraute.. 

La Reine et Desnieloizess 

Piguery et Dalquier.. 

Carpentier Courville.. 

Iberville... ae i 

Ste-Florence.. . : 

Ste-Marguerite- de- Causapseal. 

St-Leon le Grand silat padalats 

WMarteville: Say. wks. 

Richelieu.. .. 

St-Jean Baptiste. . : 

Ste-Mar ie-de-Monoir.. 

St-Urbain.. oa 

St-Luc.. 

Dolson.. . Pe 

St-Hlavie-de-Lepage be 

Kenogami.. .. Ba 

St-Damase.. .. . 

St-Jean-des-Piles . : 


Province of Ontario 


Woolwich , Twp. for Village of St. 


pipe and water main. 


Extending drain ve. Bnins 
ah 04s BUS. LO 


St. to Cedar St.. 


Goderich— 


Grading and 
roads. 

Curbing on Court House Square. 

Draining and eg penis 
tural Park.. f 2 


macadamizing 


\ 
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5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
5,000 
3,500 


5,000 
5,000 


10,000 00 
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Toronto Township— Tisdale Township— 
Hauling and breaking 800 toise Sts. in Moneta, surfacing with 
of stone-.. . Ry tA 6,200 00 rock, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake— Sts. in §. Porcupine, surfacing 
Cutting and trimming trees. 3,000 00 with rock. 
Aurora— Sts. in §. Porcupine, gravelling. 
Sewers and water mains.. 5,000 00 Rock cut, 4th Ave., Schumaker. 
Perth— Clearing 10 acres land owned 
a al Wate main and maca- ‘ by Twp. BOAT, AUER E, te. OR 8,000 00 
am roa +. «tee aT 019 5 Caledonia— 
tae pap nat Bests 96 pe eiciiet work... 5,000 00 
ater main extensions.. : foe 
Fergus— "ai sewers... 2,000 00 
Water mains and Park improve- Cambellford— ; 
_ ments... ge os se 10,000, 00 Sewers and water mains (addi- | 
Kincardine— . nal) . sal cha, RP OH DOOD 
Ries he protection, Huron ethos 
errace St. N a 
Grading, etc., Russell St. hill.. 10,000 00 gy. eater poy DRO eae nica 
Milton— 
OS A Gt alt inet 5.000 00 Street widening, grading and 
: = - 9,0U' paving, Water mains, crushing 
New Liskeard— , stone, tree trimming and 
Sewers and water mains 5,000 00 stumping, Thorold road culvert 
Teck Township— Additional amount allowed. .. 50,000 00 
Laying conduit from Be conti Conper Cliff 
to Reservoir. 20,000 00 Wid i d 90.000 00 
’ LVENING LOOC.: ireremmcs et atetihel ater 300) 
Trenton— Casselman— 
eae water mains and gravel ‘ Ale ae ; 5,000 00 
PORGR ysis 5's + 3) Ue ge te 25,000 00 arleton Place— 
Dunville— Water mains and sewers... .. .. 25,000 00 
Storm sewers. St. Mary’s— 
Road construction, grading and Water mains, 
stoning. Trimming trees, 
Mar ket ground impeo yaar, CG te river bed.% 2 wees 7,693 42 
Riv t ent. 5.000 00 ochrane— 
Oe TS Ve ee Grading streets. . 10,000 00 
Water mains. Winchester— 
Water tunnel and shaft, includ- ate WA seeds 5,000 00 
ing duplicate pipe line at Wi | AP ‘ g 
. pumping station 68,265 00 ee taina t. 
ee 0 Sewers 
he see Beary? 4,000 00 Road work, reduction of grade, 
eseronto— ; widening, etc. 
Grading streets, relaying por- Replacement of steel water mains 30,000 00 
tions of water system, oper- Nepean Township— 
ating stone quarry.. cee 3,000 00 Water mains & sewers........ 25,000 00 
Rockland— Killaloe Station— 
Repairs and extensions to water BRAT eure |: gee 1,000 00 
works system . «pO EE, 20,000 00 Haileybury— : 
Bracebridge— Opening spring water supply 
(Check “St. sidewalk. . 1,600 00 Street and road improvement. .. 14,200 00 
Under draining and "blasting Orillia— 
rock on  Draper-Uffington W. W. extensions 
Road. de sanitary 
Pons ewer storm 
Walks, rock work on _ streets, Lavatories in parks, &c. 
culvert and fill, work in ceme- Canal drain to reclaim land 
tery, storm sewer and gravel: bere £ 1 
ling on streets. Pg : 11,000 00 etreading oI roads 
i Es Regrading streets 
rnprior Wacko Haeand Cutting down hill on 6th Con. 
ea ora ‘Sig 8 Madin Mt. Slaven Creek acta out be 
and aly) gots.) hime ne tiling... ; 45,000 00 
crushed stone, gravel and sand 10,000 00 Bea foe Bed 
Lakefield— Ww ds & ter syst 
Relief works. . 5,000 00 oo. fer water atom 2,000 00 
North Bay— MelIrvine Twp.— 
Sanitary sewers, sidewalks, park Grading.. 6,000 00 
improvements, rock removal, Latchford— 
water mains, opening new Streets and sidewalks... ...... 1,000 00 
streets, Chippewa Creek, Stamford Twp.— 
grading and ditching around Water mains 
reservoir. : °. «-incswiwl. oi. 60,000 00 Sewers 
Point Fae satee Sidewalks ; 
Grading and draining Charles Grading & stoning 
St. Cutting brush } 
Cleaning out and widening ditch ° Drummond Rd. water main 
Sarnia Rd. and Michigan Ave. 3,000 00 Auxiliary water supply.. 25,000 00 
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Newmarket— | Bracebridge— 
Water mains.. .. 16,000 00 Grading and widening roadways. 
BS Sg ; Constructing culvert to com- 
torm drains plete fill for Hospital approach 11,600 00 
Grading streets 
Steet widening hae eta A E 
ni hese age ie aa 10,000 00 Giiding and impreene 3rd Ave 
ylmer— i % i 
Clearing out & improving Brad- eee ak 
Rtn Race Heats "and improvement of 
ee of drains.. 10,000 00 road on Sra Ave.the te ele 
Port Credit 
eee Wall... 1,200 00 alee Re a dangerous Ry. 
aterloo Town— 
Widinticatiall sours 30,000 00 Grading and improving 6th St. 
Gravenhurst— Hast. 
Siting eamens Widening 2nd Ave. East.. 40,000 00 
Macadam roads.. .. .... .... 10,000 00 Somerville (Twp.) for Villages of 
Swansea— Coboconk and Kinmout— 
a eee Morningside Ave.. 5,000 00 RGadSs: < a vsts de odo oe ete eee 4.000 00 
obalt— Teck Township— 
Sidewalks. . whe 4,000 00 Clearing brush and improving 
gies aa right-of-way on local roads 
Sees : Kirkland Lake. . es 13435 4,000 00 
& , Englehart— 
panne “he ae Gravelling streets. . 4,000 00 
Mains from pump house to wells 10,000 09 Hanover— 
Pembroke— ; ‘ Outlet trunk sewers. 
Duplicate water main Sewers, .° ace eee 15,000 00 
Water main & storm drains, Ren- Sinicoe— 
frew St. Sewers. 
Manhole-Pembroke St. Quarrying Water main. 
stone Local improvements sewers and 
Storm drains water mains. . 15,000 00 
Bridge repairs.. 65,000 00 Bradford— 
ge calony mt. Water main. 
ole a Ditching and gravelling road. . 3,500 00 
Tree trimming. Etobicoke (Twp.)— 
Bee iba: Hauling and eee 13,000 tons 
oy ee 10.000 00 river stone by hamd. 
Hssex Town-— p Water mains. 
L. I. sewers... 0 Sewer. 
ieennneses 10,000 00 = Grading... .. .. .. 28,422 90 
Water mains. Crowland (Twp.)— 
Trimming trees. Sewer system.. 10,000 00 
Sidewalk. repairs. Thorold (Twp.)— 
Gravelling streets. Sewerage system. 
: sewers. Water ih. a. oak Ree ee 
a sndpoaatha Little ee Maat 
UL" f t j 
Wedaomstenal Has we 10,000 00 Cement sidewalks. . 3,000 00 
Filling in ravines. Shad cure 
ean cA Giiaeaing.. 2.500 00 Water mains, foundations for 
Tie Township— : concrete walks and see 
Ni horace: b bsnp 00 rock for road dressing.. ‘ 12,000 00 
Bowmanville— é Haliburton— 
Water works reservoir. Roads... 202 PR. 242 2S Rae aE 30,000 00 
Water main to park. Port Elgin— 
pune ae levelling. Cancel the following:— 
ark roadway. Reclaiming Marsh lands, 
haat and ditching roads.. 15,365 00 Lake Front.. . -$ 1,000 
Rock excavation, sige and pose ee ol 7 
removal for fill.. .. 5,000 00 A s hawt 000 
(aaheliian a: tose ; B dditional amount approved. $ 3,000 00 
Sewers and water mains. .. 10, ttawa— 
Fenelon Falls— 0,000 00 Cancel the following:— 
Grading and ditching. Grant Rideau River Flooding. 
Streets Chaudiere Bridge approaches. 
Sidewalks.. .. ... 10,000 00 Relief sewers.. . -$ 413,000 
as ae ne et one following :— 
rs. 000 00 ideau River flooding. 
Capen ety of ‘Saltfleet) — Tyndall = soe Ave. *water 
main—Local improvement. 
ater mains (L.I.). . 15,000 00 Relief’ sewers. . . -$ 413,000 
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Port Dalhousie— 
Cancel the following:— 
Sewers... .. we 6 4,545 
Substitute the following:. — 
Concrete pavements & 
BEWEPS is 2601) YS ieee, G00 
Additional amount approved. 1,455 


Peterborough— 
Cancel the following:— 
Storm drains. 
Paving & storm drains. 
AV OW bio. ones ides $ 80,000 
Substitute the following: — 
Storm drains. 
Paving & storm drains. 
Water mains. 
Allowed... .. .. .. $80,000 


Midland— 
Previously approved... ..$ 47,000 
Additional amount approved— 
Park improvements... .." ..6 5,000 
Tecumseh— 
Previously approved.. ..$,20,000. 
(drains) 


Additional amount PEROT HES 
Drains aus. ! 5,000 


$ 663,436 


Maxville— 
Road work anid draining... .. .. 2,000 
Cardinal— 
Road work 
Replacement and extension of 
water -dralie: . “7. cs sae capers 3,000 
Gore Bay— 
Sewera:. 25°". c's 1 Soaeeeren s 4,000 
Cobourg— 
SOV OTR ca sonia ences inane ee 5,000 
Picton— 
Sidewalks 
Street widening 
Dredging marsh and eats . 
ing channel.. .. . 5,000 
Ancaster Township— 
Water works and mains for 
Police Village of Ancaster and 


surrounding area...... 5,000 

Swansea— 

Sewers... . 10,000 
Bexley Township (For “Village of 
, Coboconk)— 

oaks. anc tO P< Sr A 1,000 
Kemptville— 

Water mains? FS 6.1 Bi. 7,000 


Belle River— 


Water works extension... .. .. 6,000 
Port Dover— 

Water main 

Widening roadway.. ..-.. .... 5,000 
North Monaghan Twp.— 

Sidewalk construction... .. .... 2,000 
Victoria Herbautcs 

Sewers... .. .. PP 1 RE Fe 1,000 
Cobalt— 

Sidewalks.. . ey: «eg rl 1,000 
Niagar a-on-the-Lake— 

ORS ss a SP ya a ca ates 3,000 
Little Current— 

Cement sidewalks... .. .. .. .. 1,000 
Barrie— 

StOrTm SCWeTSeic rien edith vet use 5,000 
Midland— 

Sidewalks 

Grading new streets... .. .. .. 8,000 
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00 


00 


00 
32 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 . 


00 


00 


Province of Manitoba 


Road improvements— 


Municipality of Dufferin. .. ..$ 


Road Improvements— 
Town of Carberry... .. . 
Municipality of Sprague.. .. 
= “ Shell River. 
Lansdowne. . 
s “ Glenella.. 
iy rf) Blapenard.caaes 
7s “ Hillsburg. .. 
Harrison. 
Rosser. . 
Cartier.. 
Rossburn. 
. “ Langford , 
South Cypress . 
Pipestone : 


Town of Rivers.. 

Town of Deloraine.. 

Municipality of St. Rose. . 

Town of Melita. 

Municipality of Miniota. 

< Minitonas . 

“ Lawrence 

Town of Rapid City... . 

Town of Emerson (water line) . 

Municipality of Montcalm 
(bridge and road).. 

Town of Beausejour.. .. <s «+ 

Municipality of Dauphin... .. .. 

Town of Transcona.. 

District of Gimli.. 

District of Fairford. : 

Municipality of Kreuzburg. . ne 

The Pas—Turnberry Highway. 


66 


Road Improvements— 
Town of The Pas.. .. 
Municipality of Rockwood. . : 
Municipality of Borge tet la Prai- 
rie. 
Municipality of Brodda.. . 
Town of Morris (Streets ‘and 
roads) . 
Village of Foxwarren (camp ‘and 
wells) . ‘ 
Municipality ‘of West Kildonan . 
Municipality of St. Vital. f 
Town of Tuxedo.. : ¢ 
Municipality of Fort pe 
Roads and bridge... 
Municipality of Old Kildoupness 
Road and drain.. ; he 
Town of Winnipeg Began’ 
Road improvements.. .... . 
Town of Neepawa— 
Roads and water main. 
Village of Pilot Mound— 
Road improvements. “et 
Village of Winnipegosis— 
Road improvements. .. 
Village of Gimli— 
Road improvements. she 
Municipality of Glenwood— 
Roads and bridges... 
Municipality of Gimli— 
Road improvements. .. .. 
Municipality of Macdonald— 
Roads, culverts and bridges .. 
Municipality of North CrpReein 
Road improvements. 
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Province of Saskatchewan 


Piapot Reserve Camp... .. .. ..$ 45,000 
Hudson Bay Junction Camp.. is 45,000 
Village of Ernfold— 

Gravelling Streets... .. .. .. .. 300 


Town of Broadview—— 
Gravelling Main Streets. 
Draining and filling in swamps 
along Highway. 
Digging cellar for furnace under 
Ow) | FOE ce eRe ie ee 2,000 
Town of Herbert— 
Excavating and _ building one 
main water reservoir and two 
auxiliary water reservoirs for 


Are. purposes; (4 ity oe eee 2,800 
Town of Wolseley— 
Gravelling streets... .. .. .. .. 1,000 


Province of Alberta 


The following list of undertakings replaces 
all of those previously published :— 
Municipal eeimac: 


SI SEEY | oss MT i | 600,000 
WaMenton. 2 Te 360,000 
etworidgert,as, . Ors” cece 141,000 
Red Deer.. . : ee 7,036 
Rural Municipalities. oe ee 200,000 
Provincial Undertakings— 
Road Work— 
Stettler: to Castor..." o sae 101,000 
Munson to Delia ??° 223" 8 54,000 
Watts to Hanna.) ) (eae 25,600 
Youngstown to Dobson ere 36,000 
CloverbarEast:. 97207 se, 91,000 
Munson to Hanna. iA eG 87,000 
Cooking Lake to Tofield. a 50,000 
Clyde West.. .. Salita 55,000 
Camrose to Drysland.. rhe gh 65,000 
Kipp torHigh. ‘River 3%) 78 195,000 
Cardston to Lethbridge Ra 120,000 
Lacombe to Sylvan Lake.. °.. 60,000 
Drumheller to Inverlake.. .. 170,000 
Cardland Bridge South... .. 60,000 
Bridge— 
At Buffalo over Red Deer 
River. Pits, GERs), OPIT eR 150,000 


Province of British Columbia 


City of Alberni— 
Building 4-room school; repairs 
to bridge, building sidewalks.$ 9,000 
City of Chilliwack— 
Repairing sidewalks; widening 
and improvement. 0b, . ete 
streets; clearing out and dig- 
ging new surface  water- 
ditches; new gravity sewer 
for sewerage disposal.. .. .. 2,800 


City of Cumberland— 
Improvements to sewerage sys- 
tem. 2)... Pe . Se eee 1,614 
City of Slocan— 
Extension, repairs and improve- 
ments to water- works system; 
oiling and repairing city 
streets; installation of street 
Tigitine ee. |. cee age ee 2,000 


City of Vernon— 
Sewer extension; water-works 


EORGWaL.<) .¢ mere pele ieee ee 8,000 
City of Kaslo— 
New dam and pipe line.. .. .. 10,000 


City of Kelowna— 

Additions to sewerage system; 
5,500 feet. 8-in. main and 15,000 
ft. 6-in. main.. .. 

City of Prince Ruper "ois 

Road work within city.. 

City of Salmon Arm— 

Replacing sidewalks; improve: 
ment of roads; new culvert, 
main city drain; storage tank 
at water-works and _ miscel- 
laneous.. . 

City of Grand Forks— 

Street and park improvements; 
labour on new fire hall and 
city offices; diversion of water- 
works intake. . : 

District of North ‘Vancouver— 

General road improvements, 
grading, ditching and_ side- 
walks; laying pipe and digging 
ditches for water mains; im- 
provements to DEBS and 
boulevards “ Sea cas 

District of Penticton—_ 

Improvements to channel of Pen- 
ticton Creek; improvements, 
etc., to highways.. bs 

District of Sumas— 

Building new roads and repairing 

and improving old roads. . 
Village of Burns Lake— 

General road work, grading, 
gravelling etc., improvement 
of park and athletic grounds; 
construction of wharf and 
approach.. : 

Village of Williams Lake— 

Road improvements, gravelling, 

grading and widening.. A 
City of V ancouver— 

Additional waterworks, sewers, 

airport. . 
Prince George— 
Improvements to Che Hall 
grounds and streets. 
Delta— 
Road work.. . 
Township of Chillikack— ~ 
Road work. ne 
Village of Terrace— 
Wiabewr maine... .:.o« ek eae oe 
Undertaking outside Municipal 
areas. rE | 
Undertaking "outside Municipal 
MADCRGC ces aul same 5 Sai ane eee 
Undertaking outside Municipal 
BY CAG sie) ng et be ee ee 
Undertaking outside atunicinal 
areas. 


22,000 
32,500 


15,000 


10,000 


22,000 


4,500 


4,000 


1 ,600 


3,000 


200,000 


20,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,400 

92,469 

17,750 

525,000 
5,000 


Details of | Municipal "Undertakings ‘for 
which the total only ($188,632) was shown in 


the Labour Gazette for November. 
City of Revelstoke— 
Water-works extension and pipe 
renewals; culvert; sanitary 
sewers; concrete sidewalks. git 
City of Port Moody— 
Five and one i million 
gallon reservoir... .. .. ws. ss 
City of Duncan— 
Surface drainage and 3 miles 
asphalt sidewalks. . 
City of Ladysmith— 
Improvements to City cemetery 
nt protection to Esplanade 
roa ies Bivona ce 


22,000 


7,500 


7,000 


- 3,000 
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City of Nelson— District of West Vancouver— 
Pipe line construction; domestic Water-works trenches; grading 
purposes and fire protection; and elearing school grounds... 13,000 
grading school grounds and District of Summerland— 
street and roadway widening Construction of irrigation reser- 
and improvements; burning voir with inlet and outlet 
_. slashing on transmission line.. 16,632 works: nahn ie ie and irri- 
City of North Vancouver— gation flumes and ditch and 
General construction and im- improvement of municipal irri- 
provement of roadways and gation system; drainage of 
», boulevards... .. .. «. 44,000 roads; clearing out creeks to 
City of Port Alberni— protect roads 10,000 
Improvements and renewal of ae Brey ; 
water-works; repair and con- Village of Vanderhoof— 
ences of streets and side Gravelling of streets.. 1,500 
SF eG he. 11,000 illage of Mission— 

District of Peachland— eben tt Ba ay: roads and 
Construction two small concrete bridges 4.000 
dams at Powerhouse.. 1 11\ Rh eae Ds). frei « : 

Township of Richmond— Village of Smithers— 
General road work and ditching; Surfacing street and clearing 
installation of culverts and and reconditioning other 
construction of bridges; dyke streets.. .. si futieh Fis. 2% gene eee 2,000 
work and dyke protection Village of Quesnel— 
TE Ksch lls oS ohk. Set ne ee 34,400 Construction of municipal build- 
District of Matsqui— ing, renewing timber  side- 
General road work and drainage walks; repair, gravelling and 
amisditehing so)... Wan ae eee 8,000 construction of streets. 3,400 


List of Works to be Undertaken by the Canadian National Railways, 


Showing Estimated Cost of Same 














Estimates | Estimate 
Item of total of railway Remarks 
cost proportion 
$ $ 
Station, saint JOnn, IND asia enmity ree ogee 475, 000 475,000 
Subway and Track Elevation, La Canadiere Road, 

Quebesic, Pyss a Ee | ee ieee 400, 000 135,000 [Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners to determine the con- 
tribution of the Grade Cros- 
sing Fund and the division of 
balance of cost between the 
interested parties. 

Subway and Track Elevation, Chicoutimi, Que.... 410, 000 150, 000 ditto 
Subway; Oshawa, Ont:......5. onde genomes a mepueet? 225, 000 76, 950 ditto 
Stores Building, Toronto, Ont............--+----++- 100, 000 100, 000 
Two Subways, St. Clair Avenue, Toronto, Ont....| 1,077,000 319, 650 ditto 
Brantford, Ont., Cut-off... 220.220 .. fo dine abe. 1,350,000 | 1,350,000 
Subways and Track Elevation, London, Ont....... 1,207,010 5038, 505 ditto 
Railway Bridge, Sudbury, Ontario..............-- 179, 589 179, 589 
Freight Storage Shed, Fort William, Ont.......... 132, 000 132, 000 
Subway, Saskatoon, Sask..........-..0eeeeeeeeees 300, 000 40, 000 
Diversion of railway line, Westford, Ont........... 550, 000 550, 000 
Relay 160 miles of Main Line with new and heavier 
rails— 
Capital! .2uvt3:.: See ae et: - beled’: et. eae 311, 229 311, 229 
Maintenance. id. - ieee oes deren bei 791,825 791,825 
Lay track on approximately 143 miles of new 
ranch: Lunes. ohy.0.. ee ee ete Pal nee 1,540,000 | 1,540,000 
Totaled. dM Leb ton SUT ALL 9,048,653 | 6,654,748 


SRR) LS aCe cect a? st La COR Soe 0s ee orp Te Gime 
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List of Works to be Carried on by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Estimated Cost of Same 











Number Description of work pat oe 
$ 
i:| Laying track, Crossield, Mivpensagmiee eames. UI Boye. ees dkny ss eee ce wn § eevee 361,000 
2 |Laying track Lacombe Northwestern extension, 22 miles..............00. cece eee e eee 220, 000 
3 |Purchase and installation—150 miles heavy rail in British Columbia................ 2,530, 200 
4 |Purchase and installation—100 miles heavy rail in Ontario..............0..40 0020 ee 1,345,800 
5 |Grade revision between Savona and Spences Bridge, B.C............. 0.002000. 0 aes 697, 000 
Complete Construction New Lines 
6 | Nipawin-Henriboure, 20 mitememes 6... ie too eve sc sal thas doce cechmpeptlilamaealll a! 4 600, 000 
7. \Medstead-M cad ow asain mereee ET ces wcmine & eae a gale aie omai 1, 260, 000 
8° | Regimes Ga tionapprpeeeneie er Sia... a ww ons olan tueginte.Gapuln ga cei 1, 250, 000 
0 J Rosetawn-G unonee eee. ke ck ghee ee eas wc mmeenen es oe eee 700, 000 
101 Doe Take Kettle’ V gitew eee wy hac cco ppiigewee cc ules aimiine fote ame 640, 000 
Pidlamtineitell DrOOi eee ww eo ee See eee cee 900, 000 
12'| Gravel Ballasting, New ssrumswickeDist:, 20 miles......0...0 0k. A Ee PO 60, 000 
13 |Rock Ballasting, Lachute Subdivision, 25 miles.................. RN be ikea yl my Say UA 125, 000 
14 |) Rock Ballaetime (Gale rier tate ks ec ee et eee ees Se nee DN, 750, 000 
15 | Rock Babllasting; Algommampistnao miles................'..0RTT  e, e 75, 000 
11,514, 000 


UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


URTHER developments in regard to 

measures taken by government and pri- 
vate agencies to cope with unemployment in 
the United States have taken place during 
the past month. The situation at the begin- 
ning of November was described in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazETTE, page 1263. The 
American Federation of Labour issued a 
statement on December 4, reporting that un- 
employment increased generally throughout 
the country during November, the number of 
wage earners without jobs being estimated 
at 4,860,000. “If the usual wimter increases 
in unemployment are maintained,” it was 
stated, “the number of jobless will be in- 
creased 50 per cent by February, for a total 
then of 6,290,000, it was estimated by William 
Green, president of the Federation. Unem- 
ployment is already as high as in the worst 
month last winter. An increase in unemploy- 
ment from October to November is normal, 
and the change this year has been about the 
same as usual. But so many were already 
out of work in October that any increase is 
cause for concern.” 

Figures from trade unions in 24 cities, it 
was added, show that 40 per cent of union 
members have been forced to lower standards 
of living. 


President Hoover’s Message 
President Hoover, in his annual message to 
Congress, on December 2, on the state of the 
Union, dealt exhaustively with the unemploy- 


ment situation, and urged the appropriation 
of from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 ‘additional 
for public works in an effort to meet the 
crisis. After an analysis of the existing con- 
ditions the president proceeded as follows:— 


Economic depression cannot be cured by 
legislative action or executive pronouncement. 
Economic wounds must be healed by the action 
of the cells of the economic body, the pro- 
ducers and consumers themselves. Recovery 
can be expedited and its effects mitigated by 
co-operative action, 

That co-operation requires that every indi- 
vidual should sustain faith and courage; that 
each should maintain his self-reliance; that 
each and every one should search for method 
of improving his business or service; that the 
vast majority whose income is unimpaired 
should not hoard out of fear, but should pur- 
sue their normal living and recreations; that 
each should seek to assist his neighbours who 
may be less fortunate; that each industry 
should assist its own employees; that each 
community and each State should assume its 
full responsibilities for organization of em- 
ployment and relief of distress with that 
sturdiness and independence which built a 
great nation. 

Our people are responding to these im- 
pulses in remarkable degree. 

The best contribution of government lies in 
encouragement of this voluntary co-operation 
in the community. The government, national, 
State and local, can join with the community 
in such programs and do its part. A year ago 
I, together with other officers of the govern- 
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ment, initiated extensive co-operative measures 
throughout the country. 

The first of these measures was an agree- 
ment of leading employers to maintain the 
standards of wages and of labour leaders to 
use their influence against strife. In a large 
sense these undertakings have been adhered 
to and we have not witnessed the usual reduc- 
tions of wages which have always heretofore 
marked depressions. The index of union wage 
scales shows them to be to-day fully up to 
the level of any of the previous three years. 
In consequence the buying power of the coun- 
try has been much larger than would other- 
wise have been the case. Of equal importance 
the nation has had unusual peace in industry 
and freedom from the public disorder which 
has characterized previous depressions. 

The second direction of co-operation has 
‘been that our governments, national. State 
and local, the industries and business so dis- 
tribute employment as to give work to the 
maximum number of employees. 

The third direction of co-operation has 
been to maintain and even extend construc- 
tion work and betterments in anticipation of 
the future. It has been the universal exper- 
ience in previous depressions that public works 
and private construction have fallen off 
rapidly with the general tide of depression. 
On this occasion, however, the increased au- 
thorization and generous appropriations by 
the Congress and the action of States and 
municipalities have resulted in the expansion 
of public construction to an amount even 
above that in the most prosperous years. 

In addition, the co-operation of public 
utilities, railways and other large organiza- 
tions has been generously given in construc- 
tion and betterment work in anticipation of 
future need. The Department of Commerce 
advises me that as a result, the volume of this 
type of construction work, which amounted to 
roughly $6,300,000,000 in 1929, instead of de- 
creasing will show a total of about $7,000,000,- 
000 for 1930. There has, of course, been a 
substantial decrease in the types of construc- 
tion which could not be undertaken in advance 
of need. 

The fourth direction of co-operation was the 
organization in such States and municipalities, 
as was deemed necessary, of committees to 
organize local employment, to provide for em- 
ployment agencies and to effect relief of dis- 
tress. 

The result of magnificent co-operation 
throughout the country has been that actual 
suffering has been kept to a minimum during 
the past twelve months, and our unemploy- 
ment has been far less in proportion than in 
other large industrial countries. 

Some time ago it became evident that un- 
employment would continue over the winter 
‘and would necessarily be added to from 
seasonal causes and that the savings of work- 
people would be more largely depleted. We 
have as a nation a definite duty to see that 
no deserving person in our country suffers 
from hunger or cold. I therefore set up a 


more extensive organization to stimulate 
more intensive co-operation throughout the 


‘country. There has been a most gratifying 


degree of response, from Governors, Mayors 
and other public officials, from welfare or- 
ganizations, and from employers in concerns 
both large and small. The local communities 
through their voluntary agencies have as- 
sumed the duty of relieving individual dis- 
tress and are being generously supported by 
the public, 

The number of those wholly out of em- 
ployment seeking for work was accurately de- 
termined by the census last April as about 
2,500,000. The Department of Labor index. 
of employment in the larger trades shows 
some decrease in employment since that time. 
The problem from a relief point of view is 
somewhat less than the published estimates 
of the number of unemployed would indicate. 

The intensive community and individual 
efforts in providing special employment out- 
side the listed industries are not reflected in 
the statistical indexes and tend to reduce 
such published figures. Moreover, there is 
estimated to be a constant figure at all times 
of nearly 1,000,000 unemployed who are not 
without annual income but temporarily idle 
in the shift from one job to another. We have 
an average of about three breadwinners to 
each two families, so that every person unem- 
ployed does not represent a family without 
income. 

The view that the relief problems are less 
than the gross numbers would indicate ig con- 
firmed by the experience of several cities, 
which shows that the number of families in 
distress represents from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the number of the calculated unemployed. 
This is not said to minimize the very real 
problem which exists, but to weigh its actual 
proportions. 

As a contribution to the situation, the 
Federal Government is engaged upen the 
greatest program of waterway, harbour, flood 
control, public building, highway and airway 
improvement in all our history. ‘This, to- 
gether with loans to merchant shipbuilders, 
improvement of the navy and in military 
aviation, and other construction work of the 
government will exceed $520,000,000 for this 
fiscal year. This compares with $253,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1928. The constzuction 
works already authorized and the continuation 
of policies in government aid will require a 
continual expenditure upward of half a billion 
dollars annually. 

I favor still further temporary expansion 
of these activities in aid to unemployment 
during this winter. The Congress will, how- 
ever, have presented to it numbers of projects, 
some of them under the guise of, rather than 
the reality of their usefulness in the increase 
of employment during the depression. There 


‘are certain common-sense limitations upon 


any expansions of construction work. 

The government must not undertake works 
that are not of sound economic purpose and 
that have not been subject to searching tech- 
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nical investigation, and which have not been 
given adequate consideration by the Congress. 
The volume of construction work in the gov- 
ernment is already at the maximum limit 
warranted by financial prudence as a continu- 
ing policy. To increase taxation for purposes 
of construction work defeats its own purpose, 
as such taxes directly diminish employment 
in private industry. Again any kind of con- 
struction requires, after its authorization, a 
considerable time before labour can be em- 
ployed in which to make engineering, archi- 
tectural, and legal preparations. 


Our immediate problem is the increase of 
employment for the next six months, and new 
plans which do not produce such immediate 
result or which extend commitments beyond 
this period are not warranted. 

The enlarged rivers and harbors, public 
buildings and highway plans authorized by the 
Congress last session, however, offer an oppor- 
tunity for assistance by the temporary acceler- 
ation of construction of these programs even 
faster than originally planned, especially if 
the technical requirements of the laws which 
entail great delays could be amended in such 
fashion as to speed up acquirements of land 
and the letting of contracts. 

With view, however, to the possible need 
for acceleration, we, immediately upon receiv- 
ing those authorities from the Congress five 
months ago, began the necessary technical 
work in preparation for such possible eventu- 
ality. I have canvassed the departments of 
the government as to the maximum amount 
that can be properly added to our present 
expenditure to accelerate all construction dur- 
ing the next six months, and I feel warranted 
in asking the Congress for an appropriation of 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 to provide 
such further employment in this emergency. 
In connection therewith, we need some author- 
ity to make enlarged temporary advances of 
Federal highway aid to the States. 

I recommend that this appropriation be 
made distributable to the different depart- 
ments upon recommendation of a committee 
of the Cabinet and approval by the President. 
Its application to works already authorized by 
the Congress assures its use in directions of 
economic importance and to public welfare. 
Such action will imply an expenditure upon 
construction of all kinds of over $650,000,000 
during the next twelve months. 


Relief Work in New York 


Some idea of the extent of the relief work 
now being carried on co-operatively by vari- 
ous organizations throughout the country may 
be gathered from the following list of agencies 
that were actively engaged in New York 
city at the end of November:— 

Emergency Employment Committee—Or- 
ganized to raise $6,000,000 to be used in pay- 
ing heads of families $5 a day for three days’ 
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work a week in the parks and in non-profit 
making organizations. The work is supplied 
by the Emergency Work Bureau, conducted 
by the Charity Organization Society, Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Jewish Social Service Association and Catho- 
lic Charities. 


Mayor's Committee on Unemployment Re- 
lef —Obtains funds from donations by muni- 
cipal, county, borough and judicial employees 
and public gifts, relief being distributed week- 
ly to needy persons canvassed by the police. 
Gifts are in foodstuffs given out at police 
stations and in checks delivered by police- 
men after investigation. 


Salvation Army—Feeds the hungry in 
breadlines and at food stations, affords shel- . 
ter to the homeless, supplies the emergency 
requirements of penniless families and seeks 
jobs for the workless. . 


City Free Employment Bureau.—Seeks jobs 
for men and women who crowd into its of- 
fices daily. 


State Labour Department.—Has three free 
employment bureaus on the lookout for jobs. 


Social Service Hxchange—Clearing house 
for the names of all applicants to social and 
welfare agencies, to the police and mayor’s 
committee. This organization advises whether 
such applicants are “known” to social 
agencies or whether they have never before 
applied for assistance. The replies are trans- 
mitted daily to the agencies whence they 
emanate. 


Board of Education.—Collects funds from 
the teaching and education staffs, feeds 
hungry children and forwards what is left to 
the Mayor’s committee. 


Regular Agencies—lInclude the four organi- 
zations co-operating with the Emergency 
Employment Committee as well as all other 
agencies, which are carrying on their usual 
unemployment programs, such as the Y.M. 
C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the settlement houses, 
men’s and wemen’s clubs and family and 
relief agencies. 


Emergency  Breadlines—These comprise 
some fifty-three breadlines, food stations and 
“handout” agencies of various kinds, some 
established and others opened for the emer- 
gency, 

Co-ordinating all these agencies is the Wel- 
fare Council, not directly engaged in relief 
and social work but made up of several hun- 
dred affiliated agencies, which have formed a 
co-ordinating committee to unify public and 
private relief work. 
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Demonstration Employment Office at New 
York 

A model employment office is to be organ- 
ized in New York this winter, as a step 
toward putting into effect the recommenda- 
tions based on a recent study of the state’s 
free employment service. The Survey (New 
York) states that Mr. Arthur Young of In- 
dustrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., has re- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Advisory 
Council on Employment Problems, which has 
been reorganized by Miss Frances Perkins, 
State labour commissioner, to carry out the 
new program for the State employment ser- 
vice. Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, formerly direc- 
tor of the Employment Service of Canada, 
will act as chairman of the Council’s com- 
mittee on the demonstration. In announcing 
the plans for the new bureau Mr. Young 
stated :— 

“The demonstration centre will provide the 
first laboratory study ever made on a com- 
munity-wide basis of the problems en- 
countered by workers in securing employ- 
ment and by employers in securing workers 
through a public employment office. Almost 
every market—the produce market, the cloth- 
ing market, the real estate market, the stock 
market—have been the subject of pretty 
thorough-going analysis and advanced plan- 
ning. The most vital of all, however, the 
supply of the demand for human services has 
remained neglected. The demonstration 
makes possible the application to this field 
of the engineering technique. Its results 
should have significance not only for the 
particular community in which it is set up 
and the state of New York, but for the whole 
country.” ; 


Proposed Unemployment Bond Issue in 
United States 

A group of business men, bankers, civic, 
religious and social leaders in the United 
States were reported by the New York World 
on November 30 to have undertaken to form 
an emergency committee for federal public 
works, which will further the issue of a bil- 
lion dollar federal unemployment bond issue, 
or “prosperity loan.” This fund, it is ex- 
plained, would apply to unemployment the 
method of dealing with a national emergency 
that was used in connection with the Liberty 
Loan during the war. 

It is proposed that a substantial portion of 
the huge sums now available in idle capital 
be put to the task of building necessary 
federal public works, such as river and har- 
bour improvements, flood control, road ex- 
tensions and paving, public buildings and 
the like on so large a scale that employment 
will be given to several hundred thousands 
of men directly on the projects themselves 
and to countless thousands of others in fac- 
tories on railroads and elsewhere supplying 
material and manufactured product. “To 
assume that the government could not afford 
to spend a billion dollars—or several billion 
dollars—in this manner would be unreason- 
able,” says the statement. “To pay the in- 
terest on amortization might require a slight 
increase in the income tax rate, but it can- 
not be doubted that the financial and psycho- 
logical stimulus to prosperity would so in- 
erease corporation and individual incomes as 
to more than offset the taxes collected by the 
government to finance the program.” 


Unemployment Fund in New York Clothing Trades 


The Board of Trustees of the New York 
Clothing Unemployment Fund, at a recent 
meeting appropriated $100,000 for distribu- 
tion in the New York Market. This was the 
second appropriation from the fund in 1930, 
and brought the total for the year to date 
up to $250,000. (An account of this system 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1924, page 766, and in previous issues.) 

In a recent statement, Jacob Billikcpf im- 
partial chairman of the men’s clothing indus- 
try in New York city, points out that this 
progressive labour group thas now had seven 
years’ successful experience with unemploy- 
ment insurance. The first fund was set up in 
Chicago in May, 19238, and the first benefits 
under it were distributed a year later. Untal 


early in 1928, the fund was accumulated out: 


of equal contributions by employers and em- 
ployees, aggregating three per cent of the in- 
dustry’s payroll. The contribution was then 
increased to four and a half per cent by 


raising the employers’ contribution to three 
per cent, under an agreement between the 
manufacturers and the Amalgamated ‘Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. Since 1924, the 
men’s clothing workers in Chicago have re- 
ceived $5,341,000 in unemployment benefits. 
In the summer of 1928, similar funds, 
amounting. to 14 per cent of the pay roll, 
have been set up in the markets of Roches- 
ter and New York. Mr. Bilhikopf estimates 
that the total unemployment benefits paid 
out of these funds during 1930 will amount 
to $1,500,000. He adds: “The. fact ‘that 
these three funds will remain solvent even 
after the excessive expenditures’ imposed 
upon them by prevailing hard times is 
eloquent testimony to the practical nature 
of this device, which the organized clothing 
manufacturers and the union have created 
for dealing with the most serious and diffi- 
cult of our modern industrial problems.” 
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COMPANY METHODS OF STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 


HE Industrial Relations Section in Prince- 
ton University recently issued a new 
memorandum describing certain “ Company 
Plans for the Regularization of Plant Opera- 
tion and Employment” that are now in effect 
in the United States. The report divides 
private plans for reducing industrial instability 
into two main groups: first, those which seek 
directly to prevent instability; and second, 
those designed to alleviate unemployment and 
other evils resulting from instability. The 
plans outlined in the memorandum contain 
constructive as well as remedial features. 
Moreover, as it is pointed out, the principles 
they incorporate are capable of being applied 
to other industries than those in which they 
are found. 

The first “plan” considered is that of the 
Proctor and Gamble Company, which was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrr, October, 1930. 
page 1118. The plan adopted this year by the 
General Electric Company, another of the ex- 
amples given in the memorandum, was noted 
in the issue for September, 1930, page 1059 
(also January, 1980, page 15); while that of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company of 
Massachusetts was described in the issue for 
September, 1922, page 998. 


A Large Industrial Corporation 


Among the other examples of successful 
stabilization plans the memorandum mentions 
that of a large industrial corporation, whose 
name is withheld. This company recommends 
the following policy which it has had in force 
in its own plants for several years as a means 
of stabilizing employment as far as possible 
in time of business depression when there is 
not sufficient work for the existing force: 

1. Eliminate all possible hiring of new em- 
ployees. 

2. Eliminate all possible overtime. 

3. Transfer employees from slack to busy 
departments. 

4. Consider fully possibilities of carrying out 
dismantling and other needed maintenance 
and repair work which may have been post- 
poned from busier times. 

5. Do work with present force rather than 
by contract, as far as practicable. 

6. Permanent lay-off of employees of less 
than one year’s service unless of such con- 
spiciuous ability that their retention is clearly 
in the interest of the company. 

7. Review the remaining force of employees 
of less than ten years’ service for the purpose 
of eliminating those who, notwithstanding a 


fair opportunity, have been unable to keep 
their work up to a grade that would justify 
their re-employment. 

8. Part-time work—The method to be used 
for part-time work will depend largely on the 
nature of the operation and may well vary 
within each organization, but it is expected 
that the normal standards of efficiency will be 
maintained. In all cases employees are to be 
paid only for the proportion of time actually 
at work. This should apply to all employees 
throughout the entire organization, whether 
salaried or wage earners, who are not needed 
for full-time work. While employees will be 
paid only for time worked, the present rates 
of pay will remain unchanged and full-time 
work will automatically restore the full bene- 
fits of the present wage and salary scales. 

9. In case part-time work does not meet the 
requirements of the situation, or is not feasible 
in a particular group, the next step should be © 
lay-off of employees of one or more but less 
than ten years’ service. 

10. Recommend retirement of employees 
eligible to annuity, even though the employee 
may not desire to retire. 

11. As a last resort consider lay-off of em- 
ployees of 10 or more years’ service. 

This procedure is related to a program of 
permanent lay-off bonuses which the company 
has been following. 


Delaware and Hudson Company 


This railroad company adopted the plan of 
an annual budget which distributes as evenly 
as possible over each month the amount of 
money to be expended. Through this plan 
more steady employment is provided for em- 
ployees engaged in maintenance work. 

Another policy followed by the company is 
to move non-revenue freight during such time 
as revenue freight falls off. To the extent 
that these non-revenue movements can be 
crowded into the periods when traffic is light, 
because of seasonal variations the effect is to 
stabilize employment, and while the ratio of 
influence to the total body of men may be 
small, it is believed by the company that the 
ratio of influence as to certain groups may be 
large and the relief correspondingly great. 

As a further means of stabilizing forces an 
elastic work day has been instituted in main- 
tenance departments varying from eight. to 
ten hours at the same hourly or piece work 
rate, with a six day week. Under this plan, 
it is proposed, forces are to be fully main- 
tained as long as provision can be made for 
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work for forty-eight hours per week, and 
no new men are to be hired until the increase 
in work requires sixty hours work per week to 
be exceeded. 

According to a statement by an officer of 
the road the latter plan has had a very good 
effect on stability of employment, The varia- 
tion in employment in the maintenance dep- 
partments of the road in 1920 was between 
10,050 and 8,136 or 1,914 men. In 1929 this 
was between 6,118 and 5,700 or 418 men. 

The Delaware and Hudson Company also 
has a plan for dismissal bonuses of $10 or $15 
a week up to six weeks while unemployed, 
covering the employees laid off or discharged 
for cause who have participated in certain in- 
surance plans. 


The Walworth Company 

This company manufactures and sells a com- 
plete line of steamfitters’ and plumbers’ staple 
supplies. Most orders are taken for Immedi- 
ate shipment so that inventories must be 
built up to meet future demand. The com- 
pany has adopted a forecasting and budget 
system for sales, inventories, production, and 
employment. From a careful study of past 
business cycles the statisticians predict the 
curve for the coming year. Comparison is 
made with type years in the past business 
cycles. 

With these general forecasts In mind, care- 
ful attention is given to working out monthly 
and yearly sales dead lines and sales quotas. 
The former represents what must be sold, the 
latter what can be sold with hard work and 
favourable conditions, This is not a simple 
matter because yearly totals, monthly totals, 
and the yearly amount of each particular 
article manufactured must be forecast and 
these amounts in turn budgeted to the vari- 
ous sales areas. By planning this far in ad- 
vance, the company finds it possible to con- 
trol employment by increasing or decreasing 
the hours of work long before the actual 
change in the business cycle. Greater steadi- 
ness in production and employment is pos- 
sible by manufacturing for inventories which 
the company feels sure can be sold. The 
number of employees hired is based on the 
normal annual tonnage with allowance on the 
one hand for the secular trend of the business, 
and on the other for loss of time through 
sickness and for probable turnover. 


Southern Pacific Company (Pacific Lines) 

This company has recently established a 
“Central Bureau of Information as to Laid-Off 
Employees” as a means of stabilizing employ- 
ment on its Pacific lines. In the memorandum 
advising officers of the plan, it is recommended 
that during the existing conditions of unem- 
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ployment due to reduced traffic, no new em- 
ployees should be engaged if qualified laid-off 
employees are available. The Central Bureau, 
according to this plan, maintains current in- 
formation as to employees laid off or about 
to be laid off and all divisions and depart- 
ments notify the Bureau when employees of 
any class, except itinerant labour, are required 
that cannot be supplied among employees laid 
off by that division or department. Upon re- 
ceiving such notification, the Bureau notifies 
the division or department nearest the source 
of the demand which has laid off employees 
of the class required to respond directly to the 
officer making the inquiry, sending a copy of 
the response to the Central Bureau. If the 
responding officer is unable to supply the em- 
ployees needed, he notifies the Bureau. 

The plan is a significant attempt of a decen- 
tralized organization to avoid inconsistent ac- 
tion in regard to lay-offs and hirings where 
possible. The mobility of the personnel 
affected is increased by the provision of free 
transportation. The company has not de- 
veloped any plan of financial indemnification 
of employees laid off, but in the procedure de- 
scribed has assumed the responsibility placing 
these employees elsewhere in its own organi- 
zation if at all possible. While the direct and 
indirect expense involved in the clearing house 
system is small compared to that a lay-off 
bonus, the company has accepted the prin- 
ciple that some expense in regularizing the 
employment of its personnel is a proper charge 
upon itself. 

; Conclusions 

Summing up the results of existing plans 
for stabilizing employment the Memorandum 
concludes as follows:— 

“The most promising indication in the de- 
velopment of definite regularization programs 
is that many employers who have had con- 
tinued experience in their operation are satis- 
fied that they more than pay for themselves. 
While the regularization of the employment of 
personnel is the immediate goal of company 
research, more steady employment of plant 
and equipment, greater dilution of overhead 
costs per unit of product, and improved tone 
and efficiency all along the line are not un- 
likely to result from definite action.” 





The British Prime Minister recently quoted 
in the House of Commons a statement by a 
prominent American manufacturer, to the 
effect that if unemployment statistics were 
compiled on the same basis in the United 
States as in Great Britain, the number of 
unemployed workers in the United States 
would appear between ten and twelve million 
persons, 
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TENDENCIES IN EMPLOYMENT 


fies Ministry of Labour Gazette, Novem- 
ber, 1930, gives the following information 
as to the changes in the estimated number of 
insured persons in the various industries in 
Great Britain from 1923 to 1930. It may be 
noted that the unemployment Insurance Acts 
provide, subject to certain exceptions, for the 
compulsory insurance against unemployment 
of substantially employed persons. The prin- 
cipal classes of persons who are excepted from 
such compulsory insurance are juveniles under 
16 years of age, and (since 2nd January, 1928) 
persons aged 65 and over, persons employed 
otherwise than by way of manual labour at 
a rate of remuneration exceeding in value 
£250 per annum, persons employed in agricul- 
ture and private domestic service, and out- 
workers. Persons employed by local public 
authorities, railways and certain other public 
utility undertakings, members of the police 
forces, and persons with rights under a statu- 
tory superannuation scheme may, in certain 
circumstances, also be excepted. An unem- 
ployment book, on which is recorded, inter 
alia, the industry in which he is employed, is 
issued to every insured person, and this book 
must be lodged at an Employment Exchange 
whenever the insured person to whom it re- 
lates makes a claim for unemployment benefit, 
or, without claiming benefit, ceases to be em- 
ployed in an insured trade. The book must 
be removed and deposited with the employer 
for stamping as soon as employment in an 
insured trade is resumed. The number of per- 
sons insured against unemployment under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts is estimated 
once a year on the basis mainly of informa- 
tion derived from the exchange of Unemploy- 
ment books in July. 

The total number of insured workers, aged 
16 to 64 inclusive, in Great Britain at the be- 
ginning of July, 1930, is estimated at 12,138,000 
(including persons insured under the Special 
Schemes for the banking and insurance in- 
dustries), as compared with 11,834,000 at July, 
1929, and 11,629,000 at July, 1928. 


For Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
the estimated number insured at July, 1930, is 
12,405,700 as compared with 12,094,000 at July, 
1929, and 11,881,500 at July, 1928. In the five 
years July, 1923, to June, 1928, there was an 
estimated increase in the numbers insured 
against unemployment of 6:5 per cent, or an 
average of 1-3 per cent per annum. In the 
year July, 1928, to June, 1929, the increase was 
1.9 per cent of the numbers insured at July, 
1923, and in the year July, 1929, to June, 1930, 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1923-1930 


there has been a further increase equivalent 
to 2-8 per cent of the numbers insured at 
July, 1923. If the numbers aged 16 to 64 in- 
sured at July, 1923, are represented by the 
index figure 100 the corresponding figures for 
the ensuing seven years are as follows:— 


July; L923 “Ave! .STee ao Gee 100-0 
J ily, 29289 Lee hee Re 101-6 
J uly; LOZ Ma. 2a eee ee 103-5 
July, L976 he. =). cee: ae es 104-8 
July; 1927, Rae te eee eee 105-6 
July PolO2s sk . Ae 106-5 
July, 1920 og. Fad: Seep 108-4 
etd DSO eee ceer ens 111-2 


The rate of increase, therefore, has not been 
constant throughout the period of seven years. 
Ii has been influenced by three main factors, 
namely, the state of employment; the extent 
to which unemployed insured persons have 
maintained contact with the Employment Ex- 
changes; and changes in the conditions for the 
receipt of unemployment benefit. 

In March, 1930, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1930, came into force, and under the 
provisions of that Act certain other restric- 
tions on the allowance of benefit were re- 
moved. It was estimated that these changes 
had led to the addition to the numbers un- 
employed on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges of not less than 60,000 persons, and 
the great majority of these were persons who 
would otherwise have dropped out of the 
statistics of the numbers insured. Apart from 
this, the effect of the Act was to grant benefit 
to a large number of persons who had re- 
mained on the registers as unemployed but 
who had been disqualified from benefit under 
the previous Acts and who would thus have 
tended to pass out of the Scheme. There is 
also good reason for believing that, whether 
as the result of the operation of the new Act, 
or as the result of the depression in trade 
during the present year, considerable numbers 
of persons are now claiming unemployment 
benefit, upon leaving employment, who for- 
merly would not have done so. There is also 
reason to believe that the recent depression 
in industry has led to a reduction in the num- 
bers who would normally have passed outside 
the scope of the scheme through entering 
business on their own account or, in the case 
of non-manual workers, by passing above the 
£250 salary limit. All these tendencies, taken 
together, have had the effect of retaining 
within the scheme of unemployment insurance 
a large number of persons who, in the circum- 
stances of previous years, would have passed 
out. 
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Tables are given showing that electrical en- 
gineering, the manufacture of motor vehicles, 
cycles and aircraft, electrical wiring, electric 
cables and lamp manufacture, bread, biscuit 
and cake making, furniture making, printing, 
publishing and bookbinding, and the distribu- 
tive trades, continue to attract among males 
a large proportion of new entrants to insur- 
ance. In the case of females, the high rate 
of change in personnel continues in hotel, 
boarding house, and club service, since this 
industry shows an exceptionally high percent- 
age of new entrants and also a high percent- 
age of exitants. In the textile trades, which 

have been subject to acute depression, the 
' percentage of new entrants among both males 
and females is comparatively low; but where- 
as in the cotton industry the number of in- 
sured males shows an absolute decrease during 
the year, the number of females shows an in- 


crease which is most probably due to the 
influences dealt with above. 

Among men there appear to have been 
transfers into other industries from the min- 
ing and chemicals groups, from general en- 
gineering, motor vehicles, cycles and aircraft, 
the cotton and wool textile industries, the 
manufacture of leather and leather goods, and 
from the clothing, woodworking, musical in- 
struments, laundry and distributive trades. 

The decrease in the number of insured per- 
sons classified as belonging to the coal-mining 
industry continued during the year ended 
June, 1930. This decline first appeared in the 
year 1924-5, and since July, 1924, the numbers 
in the industry in Great Britain have declined 
by more than 12 per cent. Since July, 1927, 
there has been a net decrease of 94,820 in the 
numbers of insured workpeople aged 16 to 64 
in the industry, but of this decline only 
5,240 occurred during 1929-30. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN AUSTRALIA 


CCORDING to the Quarterly Summary 
of Australian Statistics the percentage of 
unemployed members of trade unions at the 
end of the second quarter of 1930, was 18-5 as 
compared with 10-0 on the same date in 1929. 
In order to meet the serious problem indicated 
by these figures the Federal Government re- 
cently decided to distribute one million pounds 
among the various states to assist them in re- 
heving unemployment, and several of the state 
governments have taken special measures to 
cope with unemployment. The Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1980, page 1114, described 
the provisions of the Unemployment Relief 
(Tax) Act and the Prevention and Relief of 
Unemployment Act passed this year by the 
legislature of New South Wales. The measures 
taken in Queensland and Victoria are as fol- 
lows :— 


Queensland 


The Queensland Government undertook in 
April to establish a scheme of relief works for 
the unemployed, using for this purpose public 
works to be carried out by the various govern- 
ment departments and by local authorities. 
Such works must be of developmental charac- 
ter, and such as would not ordinarily be carried 
out in the near future. Only those who had 
been bona fide residents of Queensland for at 
least one year would be given employment. 
Wages were to be 10 shillings a day, with an 
extra allowance of 2 shillings a day for mar- 
ried men or those with dependants. Funds 
would be raised by a levy on wages, salaries, 


and other income, and until suitable legislation 
could be passed for this purpose the Govern- 
ment would advance the necessary funds as a 
loan. 


Upon its assembly in July, the Queensland 
Parliament passed an unemployment relief tax 


- act, which was assented to July 29 and became 


operative August 1. The tax is to be levied 
on wages, salaries, and income of every descrip- 
tion, with such minor exemptions as savings 
bank interest, invalid and old-age pensions, 
workers’ compensation payments, war pensions 
and gratuities, State children’s allowances, un- 
employment insurance payments, and Govern- 
ment rations. The tax is to be 3d. for every 
£1 of income (14+ per cent), and for fractional 
parts of £1, 1d. for each 6s. 8d. (14 per cent). 
In the case of wages, the employer is bound to 
deduct the tax from the employee’s earnings 
before paying them over; in the case of income 
from other sources, the methods for collecting 
the regular income tax are used. 


The tax thus raised is to be paid into an 
unemployment relief fund, from which such 
grants in aid of relief work are to be made as 
the minister in charge considers wise. Unlike 
the act of New South Wales, this contains a 
special authorization for the use of the fund 
in relieving unemployed women workers: 


Such portion of the said fund as the minister 
may in his discretion determine, to be applied 
in and for the relief of unemployment in re- 
spect of female workers, and/or in aid of the 
distress among female workers; and in regard 
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to the administration of this provision a special 
board may be established. 

Provision is made for establishing central 
and local relief boards to administer the act, 
and its duration is fixed at one year; it may, 
however, be extended by an order of the 
government in council for such length of time 
as is considered necessary. 

It is estimated that £800,000 ($3,893,200) will 
be raised under the terms of this act. 


Victoria 


Victoria passed a law this year, to be oper- 
ative for one year from July 1, 1980 to provide 
for unemployment relief. Funds are to be 
raised by a stamp tax on wages up to £6 


($29.20) a week, and a special tax on incomes 
of higher amounts. Only workers receiving 
less than 30s. ($7.30) a week are exempt. 
Salaries and wages include commission, bonus, 
and allowances of any kind paid to any em- 
ployee. The responsibility for the payment of 
the stamp tax is upon the employer. 
According to a statement quoted in the 
Queensland Industrial Gazette, the Victorian 
Government expects to raise £750,000 ($3,649,- 
875) through this tax, and in addition large 
contributions are expected from the general 
Government and from municipal bodies. The’ 
amount is to be used for carrying on relief 
works for the benefit of the unemployed, who, 
at the beginning of July, were estimated to — 
number between 25,000 and 30,000. 





Unemployment Insurance 


The sixth annual report on the administra- 
tion of the Unemployed Workers Insurance 
Acts, 1922 to 1927, of Queensland, Australia, 
outlines:-the work of the Unemployment Coun- 
cil during the year ended March 31, 1929. Re- 
ferences to this legislation have been made in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, the purposes and function 
of the Acts being reviewed in issues for June, 
1923, page 645, and for June, 1928, page 596, 
while the provisions for measuring unemploy- 
ment were described in issue for May, 1929, 
page 466. The Unemployment Council consti- 
tuted under the Acts (consisting of the Minis- 
ter of Labour as chairman, the Director of 
Labour, the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
and representatives of the employers and 
workers,) was compelled some time ago to in- 
crease the weekly contribution to the fund 
from 4d. to 6d. such increase applying to 
employers, workers, and the Crown. The in- 
creased rate of contribution became operative 
as from July 1, 1928, and the additional con- 
tributions received as a result of this increase 
have been found sufficient to meet the pay- 
ments of sustenance and working expenses dur- 
ing the year under review, and to permit of a 
credit balance amounting to £62,997 being car- 
ried forward on June 30 last as against a 
credit balance of £10,665 carried forward on 
July 1, 1928, from the previous year. 

The report states that “although this bal- 
ance may be regarded as satisfactory and suf- 
ficient to meet requirements under normal 
conditions, it is essential that a fund of this 
nature should hold a substantial reserve in 
order that the Council might be in a position 
to meet any extraordinary unforeseen demand 
arising out of unusual business depression, fin- 
ancial stringency, droughts, or other causes. 


in Queensland, Australia 


The reserves at present held are not sufficient 
to permit of the Council entertaining any pro- 
posals to use the fund for the purpose of 
establishing or subsidizing any public works 
with a view to providing employment and so 
reducing the demand on the fund by way of 
sustenance.” 

The statement of receipts and disbursements 
indicates that the receipts from contributions 
of employers and workers, together with 
Government endowment, total £491,156 as 
against £342,297 in the previous year, this in- 
crease being due to the increase in the rate of 
contributions from 4d. to 6d. per week. Sus- 
tenance payments show an increase from £390,- 
336 to £414,257. 


With the exception of general labourers, 
waterside workers and coal miners drew more 
from the fund as a class than any other class 
of workers during the period under review. It 
is explained that waterside workers and coal- 
miners are paid sustenance on an entirely 
different basis from ordinary workers, special 
rules applying to these callings under the pro- 
visions of the Acts relating to casual workers. 
These workers, whose employment is at all 
times of a casual nature, are paid sustenance 
on a monthly basis with respect to the unem- 
ployed days during each month, provided that 
their total earnings from all sources during the 
month do not average the basic wage of £4 5s, 
per week, but in no case are they paid sus- 
tenance to such an extent as to bring their 
earnings together with their sustenance, be- 
yond that average. Further, the maximum 
amount of sustenance which they may draw in 
any one year is limited, as in the case of ordin- 
ary workers, to fifteen weeks, or such lesser 
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amount as their contributions may entitle them 
to receive on the ordinary basis of assessment. 

There was considerable increase in the 
amount paid to waterside workers as com- 
pared with the previous year, and also in the 
number of workers following this calling who 
participated in the payments, the relative 
figures being as follows:—During the year 
ended March 31, 1928, 3,571 waterside workers 
drew £28,934, while in the year ended March 
31, 1929, 4,999 drew £43,144. This increase, 
both in the number of workers and in the 
amount of sustenance drawn, is accounted for 
by the influx of new labour on the water 
fronts following on the disclocation of work 
during September and October last. On the 
other hand, the statistics relating to the coal- 
mining industry indicate that the workers in 
this calling had a slightly better year, and 
therefore drew less from the fund, the rela- 
tive position being as follows:—During the 
year ended March 31, 1928, 1,873 coal miners 
drew £13,965, while in the year ended March 
31, 1929, 1,731 drew £12,364. 

The general conclusions reached in the re- 
port are as follows:— 
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“The Acts are generally working smoothly 
and satisfactorily and evasion through ignor- 
ance has practically been eliminated, the em- 
ploying public now recognizing the hability to 
conform with the requirements of the law by 
stamping employees’ contributions books regu- 
larly. Much has been written and said since 
the inception of the Act on the inequity of 
paying unemployment sustenance to workers 
who follow seasonal callings at which they are 
generally believed to earn high wages, and it 
has been frequently suggested from various 
quarters that such workers should be debarred 
from participating in the benefits and privi- 
leges of the Act, when it could be shown that 
their earnings for the year exceeded a certain 
figure. It is a difficult matter to devise a 
scheme on the basis of the present Act which 
would be equitable in this regard, as it must 
be remembered that all of these seasonal work- 
ers are governed by industrial awards and are 
compulsory contributors to the fund, thus en- 
suring for themselves equal benefits with other 
workers when, owing to the seasonal nature of 
their employment, they are forced on to the 
unemployed market.” 


Effect of Reduced Working Hours on Unemployment 


The German Institute for Special Investi- 
gations (Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung) 
recently communicated to the International 
Labour Office at Geneva the results of a study 
of the probable effect of a reduction of work- 
ing hours on unemployment. This study was 
suggested by the prevalence of unemploy- 
ment and the suggestion that the possibilities 
of employment might be increased by the 
general adoption of shorter hours. The re- 
port first gives the results of a theoretical 
calculation of the results that might be ex- 
pected, which is followed by a statement of 
various practical considerations tending to 
modify the amount of additional employ- 
ment that would be created by such a policy. 


“A classification of the workers in different 
groups according to the length of their work- 
ing hours shows that workers employed 44 
hours a week perform a total of 330,000,000 
hours of work a week. If the maximum 
hours of work were reduced to 44 a week, for 
all workers it would be necessary to obtain 
the same results to employ 7,500,000 workers, 
instead of 6,800,000 now working 44 hours a 
week or more; were the maximum reduced 


to 40, it would be possible to give employ- 
ment to 8,600,000, as against 7,100,000 at 
present working 40 hours a week or more. 
Thus, the possibility of employment would 
be extended to 700,000 new workers by the 
adoption of a 44-hour week and to 1,500,000 
by a 40-hour week. 

“In practice, however, the differences be- 
tween the various districts and branches of 
industry cannot be overlooked. The increase 
in the number of persons in employment 
which would result from the reduction of 
working hours would doubtless cause workers 
to migrate, and would in any case be limited 
by the number of workers available in each 
branch of industry; the short time which is 
at present widespread arises from these same 
difficulties. Again, from an economic point 
of view, the proposed measures would lead 
in many cases to a considerable rise in the 
cost of production.” 

In conclusion, the Institute points out that 
the decrease in unemployment resulting from 
a reduction of working hours would in any 
case be less than that shown by purely the- 
oretical calculation. 
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Employment Regulations in Russia 


Two measures were recently adopted in the 
Soviet Union relating respectively to the 
placing of workers in employment and the 
payment of benefit to the unemployed. Both 
measures are designed to remedy a scarcity 
of labour, one by penalizing any unemployed 
person who will not accept or remain in any 
employment to which a labour exchange has 
assigned him, and the other by the complete 
suspension of unemployment benefit. Indus- 
tral and Labour Information, the weekly 
publication of the International Labour Of- 
fice (Geneva), in its issue for November 10, 
points out that according to official returns, 
the number of unemployed on the “live” 
register in Russia has fallen since the begin- 
ning of this year from about 1,250,000 to 
about 600,000. However, certain classes of 
the community are deprived of any right to 
registration, and the register has been severely 
cut down in the last few months; further, it 
is well known that workers not of “ prole- 
tarian” origin and proved loyalty to the 
Government are not willingly admitted to 
trade union membership, and that non- 
unionists are not easily admitted to employ- 
ment. It would not be correct, therefore, to 
assume that 600,000 represents the total num- 


ber of workless persons in Russia. There 
must be a considerable number of others who 
for one reason or another are prevented from 
working. But there is undoubtedly a con- 
siderable expansion of industrial activity, 
which is due largely to monetary inflation, 
involving a rise in prices. 

In view of the shortage of labour, very 
strict regulations have been introduced. Thus, 
unemployment benefit is suspended at a 
single stroke and without exception. A 
worker is required to take whatever employ- 
ment is offered to him by an employment 
exchange, without regard to his qualifications. 
or the locality to which he must go. Should 
he refuse, except for reasons of health, he will 
be struck off the register and, presumably, 
left to his own resources. A skilled worker 
already in employment may be transferred to. 
any other post in any other district, whether 
he is willing or not, if such a transfer is con- 
sidered necessary to meet national require-. 
ments. Finally, a worker who quits his em-. 
ployment at his own will or is dismissed for 
breaches of discipline may be branded as a 
“deserter” and disqualified for re-employ-- 
ment. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Enrolments in Technical Schools at Regina 


The enrolments in teclinical classes at 
Regina are steadily increasing, according to 
a report of Mr.. Thompson, chairman of the 
vocational education committee, at a recent 
meeting of the collegiate board. Mr. Thomp- 
son stated that the problem of future accom- 
modation for students in the Balfour Tech- 
nical School will have to be faced the coming 
year, as the school is already overcrowded. 

Mr. Thompson’s report indicated that in 
1928 the enrolment in day classes was 534 and 
in 1929 it increased to 650. In October, 1930, 
the vocational day classes had grown to 870, 
which included 590 students in the Commer- 
cial High School and 280 in the Balfour Tech- 
nical School. Evening classes also have 
shown a steady growth with a present enrol- 
ment of 600 adults taking 20 different courses. 


Mechanics’ Short Courses to be Established 
at Saint John 

The Saint John vocational committee has 

approved the establishment of short courses 

for mechanics at the vocational school, to be 


held from January to March next year. The- 
opening of short courses ‘is a new venture ip 
the curriculum of the school, and was recom- 
mended because it is believed those who are 
unemployed at this time are eager to have a 
course for self-improvement. The principal. 
of the school, Mr. F. Peacock, reports that 
there is a large demand for short courses of 
one to two months in this time of unem- 
ployment. He recommended the establish-- 
ment of short courses in motor mechanics, 
electricity in relation to motor mechanics and 
oxy-acetylene. Pupils from all parts of the 
province are eligible to attend these courses.. 


Proposed Rural Vocational Schools in 
Ontario 


The Hon. T. L. Kennedy, Minister of 
Agriculture for Ontario, announced on De-. 
cember 5 that it was proposed to establish 
vocational schools in the rural districts of the 
province. He referred to the needs for bring-. 
ing to the farming districts more of the edu- 
cational advantages obtaining in the urban. 
districts. Vocational schools operating three- 
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months of the year where girls could get 
training in sewing, cooking and home nursing, 
and boys could take up advanced studies in 
modern farming methods would, he said, be 
a great boon to the rural sections. 


Northern Vocational School, Toronto 


Erected this year at a cost of one and a 
half millions, the Northern Vocational School, 


Toronto, was formally opened on November 
21. The attorney-general of Ontario, Hon. 
W. H. Price, was present as representative of 
the Premier, Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, who 
had laid the corner stone on February 21. 

Of the 1,185 students registered for the 
frst term this fall, some 500 are taking the 
technical training while the remainder are 
studying for commercial work. Twenty-five 
hundred are registered in the night classes. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE COUNCIL 


HE Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, Min- 
ister of Labour, was waited on by a 
delegation of representatives of the various 
Civil Service associations on December 9, the 
interview being for the purpose of Federal 
Government employees requesting \the Gov- 
ernment to take action in the matter of 
establishing a National Civil Service Council. 
The Lasour Gazerre, May, 1930, published an 
Order-in-Council, P.C. 970, passed on May 7, 
providing for the calling of a Drafting Com- 
mittee, to represent equally the Government 
and various Civil Service associations, to draft 
a constitution for a proposed joint council in 
the public Service to consider and advise the 
Government on matters of mutual concern to 
the Government and its employees. The dele- 
gation requested the Minister of Labour to 
give consideration to the matter of convening 
the Drafting Committee provided for in this 
Order-in-Council. 

The delegation outlined the aspirations of 
the Civil Service, as represented by its organ- 
izations, in the direction of the establishment 
of some permanent machinery for the consid- 
eration of Service problems, such a Board, 
to represent both the Government and its 
employees, having been first suggested over 
ten years ago. 

The Minister discussed the question of the 
particular type of board or council which 
would best meet the requirements of the 
situation, without conflicting with existing 
regulations on the Civil Service. He expressed 
his personal sympathy with employees being 
given every opportunity of presenting their 
fair claims from time to time, and went into 
some detail regarding his own views on the 
subject of the best course to pursue. At the 
conclusion of the interview it was agreed that 
the organizations would give further consid- 
eration to the matter, bearing in mind the 
Minister of Labour’s remarks, and that they 
would again meet the Minister on the subject 
at a later date. 


Organizations represented at the interview 
were Civil Service Federation of Canada; 
Civil Service Association of Ottawa; Dominion 
Customs and Excise Officers’ Association, 
Dominion Public Works’ Association; Amal- 
gamated Civil Servants of Canada; Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers; Professional 
Institute of the Civil Service; United Postal 
Employees of Canada; Dominion Railway 
Mail Clerks’ Federation; and the Halcyon 
Club of Ottawa. The memorandum submitted 
by the delegation was presented by Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, President, Civil Service Federation of 
Canada. Mr. H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, was with the Minister of Labour 
at, the interview. 


Benefit of Whole-Time Health Services 


The annual report of the United States 
Public Health Service for the past fiscal year 
states that although some progress is being 
made in the establishment of adequate and 
properly organized local health service, only 
about 25 per cent of the rural population of 
the United States is at present so provided. 
It is the opinion of the Public Health Service 
and of the State Health authorities, as well 
as of outstanding leaders in the field of public 
health in a number of education institutions 
and elsewhere, that the development of effi- 
cient whole-time local health organizations, 
through which all necessary public health 
activities may be conducted in proper sequence 
and in proper relation one to the other, is the 
program that will yield a far greater return 
on the dollar invested, in lives saved and 
sickness prevented among all groups of both 
sexes than any program limited to special 
diseases or to particular elements of the popu- 
lation that has ever been tried out or sug- 
gested. 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of Fourth Annual Convention 


HE fourth annual convention of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour was held 
in the assembly hall of the Georgia Hotel in 
Vancouver, November 3-6, the address of 
welcome on behalf of the Vancouver Labour 
Council being delivered by Mr. H. Burgess. 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the congress, 
replied, after which the report of the creden- 
tial committee was presented, this report as 
finally adopted showing representation of 92 
delegates. 


President’s Address 


President Mosher, in his address, stated that 
in no part of Canada had the national labour 
movement made greater progress since the 
Congress began than it had on the lower 
mainland of British Columbia. Reviewing the 
general situation in Canada as it affected the 
Congress, Mr. Mosher said that adverse in- 
dustrial conditions had been reflected in the 
slowing up of organization. The labour move- 
ment, he declared, has scarcely grasped as yet 
the significance of the changes which are 
coming over modern industry through the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery. “It 
is obvious,” he said, “that with the continua- 
tion of this development a change in the 
present economic system is enevitable.” As a 
siart in the right direction, he believed that 
federal legislation should be passed regulating 
the hours of labour for every industry. A 
six-hour day and a five-day week would in- 
crease the number of employed by more than 
38 per cent in many industries, and so long 
as weekly wages were not decreased it would 
add considerably to the purchasing power of 
the people. 

In referring to the emergency session of 
Parliament which had been called to deal with 
the unemployment problems the president 
stated that the relief provided, both directly 
and in the way of public works, would no 
doubt help considerably to tide over the diffi- 
cult winter period. In pointing out that 
labour representation in Parliament was essen- 
tial, Mr Mosher stated that “one of the most 
regrettable features of the present situation in 
Canada is the lack of political consciousness 
among the workers,” and declared that “the 
initiative in the direction of labour representa- 
tion must be taken by the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour.’ Mr. Mosher stated that 
the depression which set in eighteen months 
ago had affected the numerical strength of 
organized labour, and “that the advances 
reported by the ‘foreign’ unions in Canada are 
purely fictitious; but it has been the practice 


of those unions ever since the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour was formed to claim huge 
gains in membership each year after a steady 
decline of seven years’ duration,” notwith- 
standing “that Canadian unions have unques- 
tionably taken over a considerable portion of 
the ‘foreign’ unions’ membership in recent 
years.” He expressed the view that “there is 
cause for satisfaction in the growing develop- 
ment of national sentiment in this country.” 
The president closed his address by declaring: 
“We must go forward, facing the new tasks 
which every day brings in a spirit of the 
utmost confidence in the future of our move- 
ment, of our country, and of the workers the 
world over who are striving earnestly to usher 
in a better social and economic order.” 

The address of the president was later 
adopted on recommendation of the Committee 
on Officers and Executive Boards Report. 

The civic welcome to the delegates was 
extended by Mayor W. H. Malkin. 

Committees were appointed as follows: (1) 
Rules and Order; (2) Officers and Executive 
Board’s Reports; (3) Constitution and Laws; 
(4) Resolutions; and (5) Ways and Means. 


Report of Treasurer 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, as 
audited by the official accountant, showed 
total receipts of $22,750.66 with disbursements 
of $20,686.65, leaving a surplus for the year 
of $2,064.01. The report, which was referred 
to the Committee on Officers and Executive 
Board’s Reports, was subsequently adopted, as 
was also the report of the executive board, a 
synopsis of which follows: 


Report of the Executive Board 


The executive board under the heading of 
the “Position of Labour in Canada” referred 
to (1) its demand in November, 1929, for an 
industrial conference to avert a general reduc- 
tion in employment; (2) how the Government 
of the day had been defeated; (3) how legis- 
lative provision of twenty milion dollars had 
been made since for relief of the unemployed; 
(4) how “the awakening of the national con- 
science to the plight of Canada’s workers has 
been accompanied by a recognition of the 
need for a ‘Canada first’ policy in public 
affairs;” (5) how in many directions there is 
evidence that the majority of the members of 
“United States” unions in Canada are dissat- 
isfied with the practice of paying tribute to 
those who direct their affairs from abroad; 
(6) how a vice-president of the Trades and 
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Labour Congress of Canada had charged that 
one of the aims of the American Federation 
of Labour, functioning in Canada through 
subsidiaries, is to keep the Canadian workers 
from acquiring means of political expression ; 
(7) that the need of political representation 
for the labour movement has never been more 
urgent than it is at the present stage of 
Canada’s economic development; (8) how the 
presence of branches of United States labour 
unions in Canada is primarily due to the 
desire of the parent bodies to levy tribute 
on the wages of Canadian workers; (9) how 
the falsity of the position of United States 
unions in Canada results in their having not 
only to adopt the camouflage of a bogus 
internationalism, and in measures to restrain 
labour’s participation in political affairs, but 
also to “resort to shady practices to bolster 
up an anomalous and otherwise untenable 
position;” (10) that the All-Canadian Con- 
gress is fundamentally right in its conception 
of the proper limits of union effort and is 
closely concerned with the problem of union 
structure; (11) how its chief function is to 
promote the better marshalling of labour’s 
forces on the industrial field, but that it may 
from time to time urge upon governments the 
claims of the workers for particular measures 
of social reform; (12) that the contention that 
economic organization of labour must dis- 
regard craft divisions wherever possible, and 
that the scope of union effort must conform 
to the limitations of the political state, places 
the congress on unassailable ground. 

Under the heading of “Membership and 
Organizing” it was reported that the member- 
ship of the congress had increased appreciably 
by the growth of the affiliated national unions 
and the chartered local unions, there being 
eleven of the first named and 29 of the 
latter, as well as twelve labour councils. 

Referring to the organizing policy of the 
Congress, the board pointed out the value of 
the labour councils in furthering the national 
labour movement. Attention was called to 
the tendency of local unions of particular 
erafts to join forces and form national unions. 
In this connection the board recommended 
that no national union be permitted to 
affiliate with the Congress unless it can 
demonstrate its ability to meet the necessary 
financial responsibilities. 

Under the caption of “Social Reform 
Legislation” the executive board reported that 
the federal and provincial governments had 
been urged to extend the existing “incom- 
plete” series of social insurance schemes. 
Regarding relief for unemployment the board 
recommended a continuance of the effort to 
secure full recognition by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment of its responsibility towards the 
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unemployed, and that every opportunity be 
taken to impress upon the various govern- 
ments and upon industry in general the need 
for an immediate shortening of working hours 
which shall not be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in earnings. 

The board recommended a continuance of 
the advocacy of national unemployment in- 
surance on a non-contributory basis, the 
scheme to include all classes of wage-workers, 
and to be associated with insurance against 
sickness and invalidity. The board expressed 
gratification with the Dominion Government 
undertaking to assume the whole cost of old 
age pensions and stated that in any extension 
of the Old Age Pension Act the blind should 
be included. 

Referring to protection of the right to 
organize the board pointed out that it has 
been impressed upon the organized workers 
by judicial decisions that their unions are 
without legal standing and that agreements 
entered into collectively with employers are 
unenforceable at law. A determined effort, 
the board stated, is imperative to remedy 
this state of affairs by securing legislation to 
remove organized labour’s legal disability. 
The board held that in any codification of 
the accepted moral law of industrial relations 
the three following principles should prevail: 

1. That the workers have the right to 
belong to the organization of their choice. 

2. That the organization embracing the 
majority of the workers in any class, craft, 
or category in an industrial establishment has 
the right to be regarded as the representative 
organization for such class, craft, or category, 
and as such should be a party to any rules 
affecting wages and working conditions. 

3. That no agreement entered into by the 
representatives organization should deprive 
the members of any other organization of 
their existing rights and privileges nor exclude 
them from participating in any benefits that 
may accrue to the majority as the result of 
such agreement. 

The board stated that among measures of 
social reform urgently needed in Canada the 
minimum wage for men stands second only 
to unemployment insurance in importance, 
and pointed out that as minimum wage laws 
rest with the provinces it is the duty of the 
labour organizations in the several provinces 
to advocate such legislation. 

Under the heading of “The Need For 
Labour’s Participation in Politics” the board 
declared that the congress “stands firmly 
opposed to the doctrine of ‘United States con- 
trolled’ unions that no political discussion can 
be permitted at union meetings.” The board 
urges the unions to participate actively in 
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politics by supporting labour candidates 
financially as well as morally. 

In regard to immigration and colonization 
the board reaffirmed its belief that only by a 
plan of settlement involving the development 
of self-sufficing communities, industrially com- 
plete, can the vacant spaces in Canada be 
satisfactorily filled up by a prosperous and 
homogeneous people. 


Investigation of Price of Flour 


The convention adopted a resolution “ re- 


questing that the Federal Minister of Labour 
investigate the activities of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association in regard to the 
present excessive price of flour.” — 


National Registration Proposed 


The convention rejected a demand for the 
registration of all Canadian citizens, the 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
which reported against the proposal, stating 
that the resolution smacked of war measures. 
Subsequently a recommendation was reported 
by the chairman of the Committe on Officers’ 
and Executive Board’s Reports that a system 
of national registration of all people in Can- 
ada be advocated to provide the basis for an 
unemployment insurance scheme. On amend- 
ment the question was left for consideration 
by the executive board. 


Constitution and Law 


The Committee on Constitution and Laws 
recommended for consideration of the execu- 
tive board a resolution proposing a change in 
the date of conventions in order to enable 
delegates to take advantage of summer excur- 
sion rates, The committee also reported 
favourably on a resolution seeking to estab- 
lish provincial federations of unions, but it 
was not adopted by the convention. The 
committee approved of a resolution in favour 
of giving labour councils representation at 
conventions, but the proposal was also 
defeated. 

The committee approved of a resolution to 
change the title of the affiliated labour coun- 
cils to read The National Labour Council of 
(name of locality) of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. It was decided to adhere 
strictly in the future to the provision in the 
constitution that no resolutions be considered 
unless bearing the seal and signature of the 
officers of the local union or branch presenting 
such resolutions, and further that no resolu- 
tion involving a change in the constitution 
be considered unless submitted 30 days prior 
to the convention. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Besides the resolutions above mentioned 
others on the following subjects were adopted: 


Placing of an organizer in the western 
provinces. 
Condemning the use of paint-spraying 
machines. 


Endorsing the practice of issuing a quar- 
terly work buttcn. 

Urging the Government to operate its own 
radio stations through the radio branch of the 
Department of Marine. . 

In favour of securing a re-valuation of the 
Canadian National Railways so as to place 
the railways on a fair competitive basis. 

That national unions be accorded the same 
privileges as “ United States” unions in Can- 
ada with respect to representation on Gov- 
ernment advisory bodies and delegations. 

That the congress consider the formation 
of a labour defence department to assist 
workers who become involved with the au- 
thorities. 

In favour of the Government assisting the 
shipbuilding industry, and that amendment 
of the Canadian coastwise shipping laws be 
sought to prevent the carriage of goods or 
passengers by water for the whole or any 
part of the distance from one part to another 
in other than British ships built and regis- 
tered in Canada. 

That the executive board of the congress 
consider and report on the formation of a 
labour party among all-Canadian unions. 

That the several provincial governments be 
petitioned to embody in their respective 
workmen’s compensation acts the following 
provision: “If a workman who has so far 
recovered from his injury’as to be fit for 
work of a certain kind proves to the satisfac- 
tion of the board that he has taken all reason- 
able steps to obtain, and has failed to obtain 
such employment, the board shall order that 
his incapacity shall, for the purposes of the 
Act, continue to be treated as total inca- 
pacity.’”* 

Endorsing the efforts of local labour bodies 
to secure a widening of the scope of work- 
men’s compensation legislation. 

On the last day of the convention reference 
was made to “the efforts of a foreign-con- 
trolled union of musicians to secure a mono- 
poly of Canadian broadcasting stations.” A 
report by the committee which had inter- 
viewed the proprietor of a local station was 
“that the attempt to intimidate the broad- 


*See “Legal Decisions Affecting Labour,” at 


the end of this issue. 
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cast station had been overcome and the com- 
mittee had been assured of co-operation by 
the owner with the Musicians’ Union of Can- 
ada.” 

Officers Elected 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. R. Mosher, Ottawa; vice-presidents, 


Z. David, Montreal, and Johnston McKinlay, 
Vancouver; other members of the executive 
board, G. W. McCollum, Toronto; T. Mc- 
Gregor, Winnipeg, and H. Burgess, Van- 
couver. 

The convention for 1931 is to meet in 
Montreal in the month of November. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


Journeymen Barbers’ 

The Journeymen Barbers’ Federation of 
Ontario held its fifteenth annual convention 
at Brantford, on November 10, 1930. Mayor 
Beckett, on behalf of the city, extended a 
welcome to the delegates. During the after- 
noon session Hon. W. G. Martin, Minister 
of Public Welfare in the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, addressed the convention, assuring 
the delegates that their suggestions and re- 
quests in connection with legislation would 
receive sympathetic consideration. Mr. H. J. 
Halford, third vice-president, and Mr. P. H. 
Reagan, fourth vice-president of the Journey- 
men Barbers’ International Union, also gave 
addresses. 

The secretary-treasurer referred in his re- 
port, to a new clause that had been added to 
the constitution of the International Union, 
providing that when five or more local unions 
in any state or province affiliated into a state 
or provincial barbers’ association, all local 
unions should be required to affiliate with 
such an association. This the secretary be- 
lieved would be of considerable benefit to the 
barbers of Ontario. Reference also was made 
to the efforts put forth to have legislation 
enacted regulating the operation of barber 
shops and hairdressing establishments, which 
finally resulted in the passing by the Provin- 
cial Government of an amendment to the 
Public Health Act, which gave city and town 
councils authority to pass by-laws governing 
the operations and ticersing of these establish- 
ments, and power to revoke licences upon 
any breach of regulations. Such by-laws must 


Federation of Ontario 


be approved in writing by the Department of 
Health before becoming effective. The secre- 
tary informed the delegates that further efforts 
were being made to have this law replaced by 
a bill formulated by the Federation, but he 
urged the delegates to re-indorse the stand 
taken at the last convention, that no bill 
should be suggested to the government until 
such time as the finances of the Union war- 
ranted such action. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: That a licence law be introduced at 
the next session of the provincial legislature 
which would provide for the registering and 
licensing all barbers in the province and for 
regulating the sanitary conduct of barber 
shops; 

Authorizing the collection of at least two 
dollars from each barber, all moneys to be 
forwarded to the legislative committee of the 
organization ; 

Pledging support to James C. Shanessy as 
general secretary-treasurer of the Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union. 

Officers elected were: president, P. C. Hol- 
lier, Hamilton; first vice-president, George 
Lewis, Toronto; second vice-president, G. 
Gould, Windsor; third vice-president, Arthur 
Last, Sarnia; fourth vice-president, George 
MacDonald, Ottawa; fifth vice-president, W. 
Geraldi, Kingston; secretary-treasurer, A. Call, 
St. Catharines. 

The 1931 convention will be held in Ottawa, 
on civic holiday. 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders 
and Helpers of America 


The fifteenth consolidated convention of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
“America was held at Kansas City, Missouri, 
September 8-20, 1930, with 246 delegates 
present representing 207 local unions. Fol- 
lowing the formal opening a motion was 
adopted recommending that the convention 
resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
to hear and consider the appeal of Joseph A. 
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Franklin against the action of the executive 
council in removing him from the office of 
international president for alleged violation 
of the constitution and by-laws of the brother- 
hood. On a roll call vote of 394 to 167, a 
motion was adopted declaring the action of 
the executive council to be illegal, unlawful 
and in violation of the constitution and by- 
laws of the organization, and therefore null 
and void. President Franklin assumed the 
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chair following the adoption of a motion re- 
storing him to his former position. 

One hundred and twenty-nine separate reso- 
lutions were introduced and dealt with by the 
convention. 

The committee on officers’ reports made 
the following recommendations; (1) that the 
executive council, in conjunction with other 
organizations, adopt such a program as will 
eliminate company unions; (2) that the ex- 
ecutive council be instructed to plan a more 
extensive organizing campaign; (3) that the 
brotherhood officers co-operate in the work 
of relieving the unemployment situation; (4) 
that welding be maintained as part of the 
craft and that every effort be made to pre- 
vent welders from becoming a separate or- 
ganization or from joining any other affili- 
ated department of the American Federation 
of Labor; (5) that the utmost efforts be 
made to curb the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes; (6) that the members support can- 


didates for public office who are favourable 
to organized labour. 

The name of the organization was changed 
to “The International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Help- 
ers of America.” Be i 

The committee on the official journal re- 
commended that this publication be increased 
to standard size and that each local lodge 
have a special correspondent to report its 
activities. 

Chief officers elected were: president, Joseph 
A. Franklin, 522 Brotherhood Block, Kansas 
City; assistant president, J. N. Davis; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Charles F. Scott, 506 Brother- 
hood Block, Kansas City. Walter J. Coyle, 
Verdun, Que., and A. B. Page, Winnipeg, 
Man., were elected vice-presidents for the 
eastern and western sections of Canada, re- 
spectively. 

Montreal, Que., was chosen as the next con- 
vention city. 


Australian Council of Trade Unions 


A special congress of the Australasian Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions was held at Melbourne 
in September, to consider among other mat- 
ters, the problems of unemployment and of 
wage reduction and labour conditions. 

The acting Prime Minister, Mr. Fenton, 
informed the delegates that the Government 
had no intention of lending itself to a policy 
of reducing wages and altering workers’ stand- 
ards of living. He stated that a sub-com- 
mittee of the Cabinet had been appointed to 
deal with the whole financial situation in 
Australia and the question of unemployment. 
Until its report was published, the details of the 
policy to be pursued could not be announced. 

The Council adopted the following pro- 
posals:— 

The provision of work depends almost en- 
tirely on freeing the credit resources of the 
country. As a first contribution in this di- 
rection, the Federal Government should find 
£20,000,000. 

An Economic Council should be set up, 
with equal representation of workers and 
others, and with a Minister as chairman, to 
determine the allocation of the credit. 

The Federal and State Labour Govern- 
ments should repudiate the decision of the 
Premiers’ Conference which called for a re- 
duction of wages and a lowering of the stand- 
ard of living. 

The Federal Government should instruct 
the Prime Minister to take this, the first op- 
portunity afforded a Labour Prime Minister 
to negotiate with the British Government 
with a view to readjusting the burden of in- 
debtedness now borne by the Australian 
people ag a result of her participation in the 
date war. 


An outstanding fact to-day is that money 
is too dear. Legislation should be intro- 
duced immediately to bring about a reduction 
in all interest rates in order to make avail- 
able to industry cheaper money. 

Further, to reduce costs of production, the 
Federal and State Governments should intro- 
duce legislation to provide for (a) the “de- 
watering ” of the bonus shares issued by com- 
panies, and to compel the share issues to 
synchronize with up-to-date revaluations, such 
revaluations to be under Government control; 
and (b) a limitation of dividends paid by 
companies, particularly those companies op- 
erating in vital industries. 

The Emergency Committee was empowered 
to call a further Conference of all Unions to 
take action to have the decisions of that Con- 
ference endorsed. 





The Land Settlement Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization during | 
the six weeks ending November 30, placed 
1,108 previously unemployed men with farm- 
ers throughout Canada. The Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of the Department adopted 
this policy on October 15 as a contribution 
towards the solution of the unemployment 
problem. “The farmers throughout Canada 
who are in a position to employ help, are 
co-operating with the government in splendid 
manner,” the minister stated on December 12: 
“the farmers are playing their part and the 
department in turn is endeavouring to select 
the most suitable men to meet their needs. 
Present indications point to further substan- 
tial numbers being placed during the next few 


weeks.” 
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LABOUR’S INTEREST IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
The Hon. Senator Robertson, Minister of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. This 


Labour, was one of the speakers at a public 
meeting held at Ottawa ‘on November: 26 
under the auspices of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario. Addresses 
were given also by Colonel C. A. Hodgetts, 
C.M.G., director general of the Saint John 
Ambulance Association, and Mr. P. M. Draper, 
secretary treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. . 

_ The gathering speed of industrial processes 
was referred to by the Minister of Labour as 
now being a large factor in industrial acci- 
dents. These continued to happen notwith- 
standing the efforts of safety organizations, 
and the protective devices required by legis- 
lation. However, he fully recognized the value 
of the safety movement and regarded the in- 
creasing dangers of industry as an incentive 
to redoubled effort. 

Senator Robertson began his address by 
showing the serious losses incurred both by 
workers and by employers through industrial 
accidents. For a workman, he said, an acci- 
dent may mean laying off work for a time 
with loss of wages, perhaps the loss of a job, 
or, after recovery, the return to work with 
some permanent injury handicapping him 
more or less for the rest of his life. The em- 
ployer also felt the burden of industrial ac- 
cidents as a serious disturbance of production 
and one of the principal factors in costs. 

Turning to legislative measures enacted for 
the protection of workers, the minister des- 
cribed the provisions of some of the provincial 
acts for the regulation of work in factories 
and mines. Such legislation laid down certain 
conditions as to the persons who may be em- 
ployed, the minimum age of employment, the 
maximum hours of work, and sanitary and 
safe conditions. Public opinion later insisted 
that the state should require industry to 
assume responsibility for all accidents to their 
workmen, whether or not the workman in each 
ease should be shown to have been negligent. 
Accordingly, workmen’s compensation laws 
were adopted by most industrial countries in 
the world. The payment of compensation, he 
said, has relieved the worker of a large part of 
the money cost of an accident, ensures him a 
portion of his wages during the time of dis- 
ability or, in case of a fatal accident, means 
that the wife and children are provided for 
in some measure. 

The minister referred to the system of 
“merit rating’ by which the rise and fall of 
accidents in a group of industries is reflected 
in the assessments levied upon the group by 


provision, combined with the general human- 
itarian interest of employers in the prevention 
of accidents, had given an impetus to the 
organized safety movement. 


In the course of his address Senator Robert- 
son commented on the following tables show- 
ing the estimated number of workers employed 
in the various industries in Canada in 1929 
and 1930, and the number and relative pro- 
portion of fatalities in each group: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS TO WORKMEN IN 1929 BY 




















INDUSTRIES 
oo 
Fatal | Per cent 
—_—~ accidents | of total 
Transportation and public utilities...... 353 21 
RS GMBETUCHION. «3. 5<.-'« cod oho euiaae 289 17 
IMemubac turing 15)! 5.29 cee ee 236 14 
Mining and smelting................-.- 226 13 
Lega ved) egg Delisle 8 217 13 
Js\/ cat COUNT ee Ae 152 9 
Service, including Government service 
and personal services of different 
kinds (police, fire and other)......... 108 6 
TEXOKD) 12 SMe eEAD e a elc -c 50 3 
Lc Se, ee Saas EST © ie nme 
Fatal 
Estimated | accidents 
number during 
—— employed 3rd 
quarter 
1929 1929 | 1930 
AeTaculGure £. sz s).loeUieteesteer 1,041, 618 52 35 
Lona? a enero oe 39,815 29 22 


Fishing and trapping.............. 
Mining, smelting and quarrying.. 


IVPATIIPACEUTING:.. « 15 ctajsmerteenee 596,052 59 33 
Constroction.\.|..cbi se Ae. ee 185, 202 95 86 
Bloetncilicht and. powers.sh. ofesu ds es 4s be aoe ledd ue 19 
Transportation and public utilities. 325,586 91 89 
AROCLOR fd St.) a Ge. A eee 310, 439 16 16 

Service—including police, firemen, 
QUOT SE arn sissies Auhele ag ate ere oe 547,073 41 44 
Warantes, ? 2.02. 2.160. 1a. tee ee 61,301 1 j 
452 443 





The Minister concluded his address with a 
reference to the safety work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. The prevention 
of industrial accidents was one of the subjects 
discussed at the Conferences of 1928 and 1929. 
The latter conference adopted a “recommenda- 
tion” on the subject, which was to be sub- 
mitted to the State Members of the League of 
Nations with a view to effect being given ta 
it by legislaion in the countries concerned. 
(The text of this recommendation was given 
in the Lasour Gazette, July, 1929, page 763.) 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH | 


Safety League for Saskatchewan | 


A Safety League for Saskatchewan was 
organized at a meeting held at Regina on No- 
vember 3, following a conference between 
members of the provincial government and re- 
presentatives of the cities and clubs of the 
province. The officials of the new organization 
are as follows:— 

Honorary president: the Hon, H. W. New- 
lands, Lieutenant Governor of Saskatchewan. 

President: Hon. A. C. Stewart, Minister of 
Highways. 

Hon. vice-presidents: Premier J. T. M. An- 
derson, Hon. M. A. MacPherson, Hon. J. A. 
Merkley, Hon. F. D. Munroe, and Hon. F, R. 
MacMillan, M.P. 

Vice presidents: His Honour Judge W. O. 
Smyth, Swift Current; Mr. Sydney Smith, Re- 
gina; Mr. Richard Loney, Moose Jaw; Mr. 
Ralph Miller, Prince Albert; Mayor L. A. C. 
Panton, North Battleford; C. H. Garner, Wey- 
burn; Mayor John W. Hare, Saskatoon; 
Mayor Robert Barbour, Yorkton. 

Secretary, Mr. J. D. MacDonald, Regina. 


Industrial Health Record for 1930 


According to the Statistical Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, never before have such satisfactory 
health conditions prevailed in the United 
States and Canada as during the first nine 
months of 1930. The mortality record of ap- 
proximately 19,000,000 persons (the industriai 
policy-holders of the Company) indicates this 
clearly. This group constitutes about one- 
seventh of the population of the two countries, 
and in the past its death rate has proved to be 
an accurate index of health conditions in the 
entire population. The death rate during 1930, 
to date, has been low in all parts of Canada, 
where approximately a million and a quarter of 
the Metropolitan industrial policyholders live. 
In neither the United States or Canada has 
there been wide-spread epidemic prevalence of 
any disease so far this year. 

Nineteen thirty moreover, bids fair to be a 
year of best records, not only in the low mor- 
tality rate for all causes combined, but for 
several diseases which are of major import- 
ance-—-either numerically or in point of public 
health interest. The outstanding examples are 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, diarrheal complaints 
and puerperal conditions. The typhoid fever 
death rate, also, is running lower than ever 
before. | ‘ty : 


Plans for a Safety Campaign 


The Construction Division of the Province 
of Quebec Safety League makes the following 
suggestions for carrying out a program of 
safety instructions:— 

Many ideas have been originated and worked 
cut successfully to educate the workers in 
accident prevention. They include:—Use of 
safety posters and designs; special safety in- 
struction to new employees; suggestion 
systems; classes in safety and first aid; Prizes 
or bonuses for accident prevention; rules of 
safe practices; workmen’s safety committees; 
special campaigns, such as “‘No accident week,” 
“Clean-up Week,” etc. Of course, it is not 
advisable to attempt to carry on too many oi 
these activities at the same time. The educat- 
tional program should provide variety, for one 
stunt that works well for several months or 
a year may then get stale.and need changing. 

Many suggestion systems which were started 
for the purpose of securing the assistance of 
the workmen in preventing accidents were later 
enlarged and the announcement made that sug- 
gestions on other subjects would be equally 
desirable. On many jobs, therefore, employees 
are encouraged to submit all suggestions 
which in their estimation will: decrease the 
danger of accidents to themselves or their fel- 
low workers; eliminate fire hazards or increase 
the effectiveness of fire extinguishment 
methods and equipment; result in better work- 
ing conditions; decrease waste of materials, 
power, space and labour; improve methods or 
processes and improve machines. The em- 
ployees only need the assurance that any sug- 
gestions which they may make will be given 
careful and impartial consideration.” 


Impaired Health Rates of Occupational 
Classes 


The United States Public Health Service 
recently published the report of a study of 
the relation of impaired health to occupations, 
based upon the medical examinations of more 
than 100,000 native-born adult white males, in 
various industrial groups, which was conducted 
by 9,000 different physicians in all parts of the 
United States. The association of economic 
or social status and health has been given con- 
sideration in the past, but such studies have 
related only to incapacity from sickness or to 
death. Up to the present time this picture has 
been inadequate because it has not included 
information as to the physical conditions of 
persons able to be about and at work—that 
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is, when the conditions which lead to sickness 
and possible death are in their incipiency. The 
groups used for the present study were (a) 
agricultural; (b) professional; (c) business; 
and (d) skilled trades. The age distribution 
of these four groups was practically identical. 
It should be noted however that the persons 
examined in connection with this inquiry were 
those who carried life insurance and had ac- 
cepted the offer of insurance companies for 
free health examinations, and therefore that 
the health conditions prevailing in the lower 
social levels are not represented in the results. 

In the skilled trade group, of the 16,714 per- 
sons analysed, 3,409 were classified as machin- 
ists, 1,985 carpenters, 1,577 tailors, 1,256 
printers, 1,235 electricians, 998 plumbers, 836 
chauffeurs, 834 barbers, 829 painters, 712 
butchers, ‘and 3,043 others. The rates of im- 
pairments in the group are excessively high 
for eye and ear conditions, teeth defects, heart 
and pulse, and many miscellaneous impair- 
ments. 

For most conditions, the agricultural group 
would seem to have rates definitely below the 
average for all examined, but there are im- 
portant exceptions, notably for teeth, stomach, 
and abdominal conditions, and the genito- 
urinary system. The rates are low for diseases 
of the eye and ear, nose and throat, heart 
and pulse, blood vessels, and many miscellane- 
ous conditions. 

The professional group conforms more nearly 
to the average for the entire population con- 
sidered. The business group also approximates 
the average for the entire population consid- 
ered in nearly every respect. 


Fatigue as a Factor of Accidents 


A new bulletin (Leaflet No. 30) issued by 
the Province of Quebec Safety League shows 
the importance of fatigue. as a contributory 
cause of accidents. “By industrial fatigue we 
mean a certain strain, whether mental or phy- 
sical, by which the attention of the worker 
becomes dulled towards his work as well as 
towards the risks that may be involved in his 
work. This fatigue or strain is peculiar to in- 
dustrial workers. It has nothing to do with 
the wholesome fatigue of the farmhand or 
lumber-jack. This industrial fatigue may not 
be fatigue at all, if by fatigue we mean the 
need of rest, food and sleep. This industrial 
fatigue is generally the result of indoor work, 
of monotonous work, of work requiring con- 
centration. Therefore the proper remedy is 
better air and ventilation, relaxation and rest 
periods, diversified work, mental and physical 
exercise, The average industrial worker doesn’t 
need more food or more sleep or shorter hours. 


His body and mind are not taxed to their ut- 
most; on the contrary they need precisely to 
be more thoroughly exerted and in a more 
diversified way. 

“The indoor worker needs better air and 
it is today possible, at a really insignificant 
cost, to produce perfect conditions of ventila- 
tion in the work-rooms. We consider that 
this lack of good breathable air is In a great 
measure responsible for industrial fatigue. And 
the proof is that industrial fatigue, as we have 
defined it above, does not exist among out- 
door workers. 

“Tt is today accepted that the mechanical 
properties of air, its heat, dampness and 
movement, are much more important to health 
than its chemical purity. In the average 
work-room, the air always contains more than 
enough oxygen for breathing purposes. But as 
a tule the air is either too warm, too dry or 
too sluggish. Means must and can be found 
to insure the right degree of heat (about 68 
degrees), the right proportion of humidity and 
a certain movement of the air. A variation 
in temperature from time to time is also good 
to give proper stimulation to the pores of the 
skin, 

“Where the work requires constant atten- 
tion and where the task is repetitive and 
monotonous, the administration will find it 
economical from all points of view to arrange 
rest periods, such as are at present established 
in many large American industries. These rest 
periods may be rendered more diverting and 
healthful if certain setting-up exercises are 
arranged for that time and carried out regu- 
larly. The rest period and exercises should be, 
of course, compulsory.” 


Occupational Cancer 


Dr. Imre Heller, writing in a recent number 
of the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, deals 
with occupational cancer. “It was ascertained,” 
he states, “that 32:4 per cent of the total cases 
of cancer occurring among workers exposed to 
coal tar were on the hands, while only 10-8 per 
cent were on the scrotum. The cancers were 
caused in 54 per cent by pitch; in 35:1 per 
cent by tar; and in 5-4 per cent by heavy tar 
oil. Gas works tar and pitch were responsible 
for 70-2 per cent of the cases while only 5-4 
per ‘cent were due to coke oven tar and pitch. 
In 10-8 per cent a mixture of the two, and 
in 5-4 per cent heavy tar oil was the material 
with which the men had been working. Coke 
oven tar would appear to be less injurious 
than gas works tar. The olefin content of gas 
works tar is one of the chemical characteristics 
which distinguishes it from the less injurious 
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coke oven tar. That lubricating oils and 
other oils have no carcinogenic properties is 
explained on the ground of the effect of sul- 
phuric acid on the cancer producing substance 
of the oil.” 

“The Occurrence of Pulmonary Fibrosis and 
Other Pulmonary Affections in Asbestos Work- 
ers” is described in the same periodical by 
Dr. E. R. A. Mereweather, as follows: “The 
symptoms resemble those of fibrosis. The 
commonest symptoms are cough, cyanosis, 
dyspnoea, expectoration, and pain. Fibrosis 
of the type produced by asbestos dust can of 
itself lead to complete disablement, and finally 
to a fatal termination, even in the absence of a 
superadded tuberculous infection.” 


Reasons for High Cost of Funerals 


A report on “funeral costs” was recently pub- 
lished as Number 3 of a series of miscellaneous 
contributions on the cost of medical care by a 
committee organized at Washington, D.C., to 
study the economic aspects of the prevention 
and care of sickness. The writer, Mr. J. C. 


Gebhart, sums up the results of the new in- 
vestigation in regard to funerals as follows:— 

“Excessive funeral expenditures in this 
country are due chiefly to two factors: (a) 
the desire on the part of the family for an 
elaborate funeral, either as a token of respect 
and affection for the departed, or to satisfy 
the demands made by the conventions or social 
and religious traditions of the group, or ‘to 
impress the neighbours, and (b) the lack of 
organization and waste in the funeral industry. 
Even the extravagant charges on the part of 
certain undertakers are largely due to an effort 
to make a living out of a very small volume 
of business. 

“In general, operating costs and prices to the 
public are lower in ‘complete’ establishments 
doing a large volume of business than in estab- 
lishments with small volume. 

“Tt is apparent that funeral prices cannot be 
greatly lowered until the volume of business, 
which is fixed by the death rate, is concen- 
trated in fewer hands. This applies both to 
funeral directors and to manufacturers of bur- 
ial goods.” 


Work of International Labour Office in Regard to Unemployment 


The decision of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office at its 50th session 
to undertake a special inquiry as to the best 
methods to be taken for the reduction of 
unemployment throughout manufacturing 
centres of the world was noted in the Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1930, page 1300. In the 
debate on the proposal Mr. Albert Thomas, 
the Director of the Office pointed out that it 
did not involve breaking any fresh ground for 
the Office. For the last ten years, he said, 
the Office has been concerned with unemploy- 
ment and has done useful work in that field. 
As early as 1919 a Convention was adopted 
dealing with unemployment data to be 
communicated to the Office, and with the 
desirability of setting up systems of free 
employment agencies. There has been a 
Recommendation in favour of the creation of 
systems of unemployment insurance. When 
the Office began its work two countries only 
had set up national systems of unemployment 
insurance; a few others had voluntary assist- 
ance. To-day ten States have organized 
compulsory insurance and 43 million workers 
throughout the world benefit thereby. Turn- 
ing to the scientific aspect, he went on to say 
that there have been a whole series of studies 
published by the Office, besides the regular 
publication of statistics, a Bibliography of 
Unemployment, etc. There were the two 


general reports presented to the International 
Labour Conference in 1922 and 1929, each of 
which led to the adoption of various resolu- 
tions. In this connection Mr. Albert Thomas 
mentioned that the Office will shortly publish 
a volume dealing with the large scale public 
works undertaken in various countries to com- 
bat unemployment. In this way, he said, the 
International Labour Office could usefully 
contribute its resources to combat social evils, 
to discover the truth, to dissipate misconcep- 
tions and to investigate new theories. 





The Association of Railway Executives in 
the United States decided at their annual 
meeting held in New York on November 20, 
notwithstanding adverse earnings reports, to 
continue the policy of development adopted 
at the suggestion of President Hoover a year 
ago. The association reported that capital 
expenditures of the class 1 railroads of the 
country for new equipment and additions and 
betterments to railway property were the 
largest during the first nine months of 1930 
for any corresponding period since 1923. 
Capital expenditures to the Ist of October 
totalled six hundred and ninety-eight million 
eight hundred and twenty-one thousana dol- 
lars, an increase of one hundred and twenty- 
five million and one thousand dollars over 
the first nine months of 1929. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Age of Children in Non-Industrial Occupa- 
tions 


HE International Labour Office has issued 
a report on the age of admission of 
children to employment in non-industrial oc- 
cupations, which is the first item on the 
agenda of the 1931 Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. In an introduc- 
tory note it is pointed out that the protec- 
tion of children and young persons is among 
the objects set before the International La- 
bour Organization by the Preamble to Part 
XIII of the Peace Treaty, and that the sixth 
of the guiding principles laid down in Article 
427 of the Treaty is “the abolition of child 
labour and the imposition of such limits on 
the labour of young persons as shall permit 
the continuation: of their education and as- 
sure their proper physical development.” 

The note goes on to recall that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference thas already 
adopted (1919-1921) successive Conventions 
fixing at fourteen years the minimum age for 
admission of children to industrial employ- 
ment, to employment at sea, and to agricul- 
tural employment, and at eighteen years the 
minimum age for employment as trimmers 
and stokers. These Conventions have met 
with wonsiderable success; but there is still a 
serious gap in international legislation, since 
no provision has yet been made for the age 
of admission of children to non-industrial 
occupations, in certain of which they may be 
exposed to grave dangers. It is with a view 
to filling this gap that the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office has placed 
the question on the agenda for the Confer- 
ence in 1931. At that session the Confer- 
ence will be ‘called on not to adopt concrete 
proposals in the form of a Draft Convention 
or Recommendations, but to make a prelim- 
inary study of the problem and determine 
whether it should form the subject of further 
discussion and definite decisions at the en- 
‘suing session. Should the Conference so 
decide, it will be required at the first discus- 
sion to define a number of specific poimts on 
which the opinions of Governments should 
be collected by way of a questionnaire in 
preparation for the second and final dis- 
cussion. 

In accordance with established practice, the 
report now issued embodies a succinct ana- 
lytical and comparative account of the present 
law and practice in the different countries in 
connection with the question under consider- 
ation, and includes a number of tabular 


statements showing the situation at a glance. 
On the basis of the legislation so presented, 
the report proceeds to consider the feasibil- 
ity of international regulation and draws 
attention to the chief points on which it 
might be desirable that Governments should 
be consulted before the decisive stage is 
reached. 

The report, in itself a compendious work of 
reference on child employment in those occu- 
pations (commercial and office work, street 
trading, public entertainment, etc.) which 
come under the term “non-industrial,” igs in- 
tended to pave the way for an effort to con- 
tinue and extend the work on behalf of 
children which has already been undertaken 
by the International Labour’ Organization 
during the past ten years. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


The International Labour Office recently 
issued tthe text of the questionnaire which is 
being addressed to the Governments of the 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization on the subject of hours of work 
in coal mines, with a view to the drafting of 
a Convention for discussion at the fifteenth 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, to be held in May, 1931. 

It may be recalled that the Governing Body 
of the Office decided at its recent session 
that the Conference should itself determine 
whether the discussion of this question at 
the fifteenth session should be regarded as a 
first or second discussion, but that since the 
problem had already been examined at the 
fourteenth session the Office should allow. for 
the possibility of a decision in favour of a 
second discussion, by circulating a question- 
naire to the Governments and drafting a 
report containing one or more proposed Con- 
ventions based on the replies of the Govern- 
ments. 

The text of the questionnaire is accom- 
panied by an introduction explaining the 
origin of the question and reproducing the 
report of the committee set up to deal with 
this subject at the fourteenth session of the 
Conference. A summary is also given of the 
discussion which took place on this report in 
the plenary ‘Conference, followed by an an- 
alysis of the present position of the question 
and a commentary on the questionnaire. 


Colombia Accepts Labour Conventions 


The Government of the Republic of Colom- 
bia has intimated to the International Labour 
Office that it has recommended to Parliament 
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the ratification of the twenty-six Conventions 
that had been adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its sessions from 1919 
to 1928, inclusive. 

Colombia, it may be observed, has been 
represented at almost every Session of the 
Conference, though so far its delegation has 
not included direct representatives of em- 
ployers or workers. ‘The reason for this in- 
completeness, as given to the Credentials 
Committee of the ‘Conference in 1925, was the 
absence of representative organizations of in- 
dustrial employers or workers in Colombia, 
which is predominantly an agricultura! coun- 
try and has not. yet attained an advanced 
stage of industrial development. The Colom- 
bian Government, however, has not failed to 
follow the efforts of the Internationa! Tabour 
Organization with interest and sympathy, as 
was demonstrated in 1921, when its delegate 
strongly opposed any attempt to exclude agri- 
cultural labour from the scope’ of the Organi- 
zation, and again last year, when its delegation 
warmly supported the abolition of forced 
labour, 

The desire of the Colombian authorities, as 
of those in other countries which are in a 
similar stage of industrial development, would 
appear to be to profit by the experience of 
countries which are older, industrially, and 
in so far as it is possible to do so by considered 
progressive measures, to forestall the unrest 
and agitation for social legislation which 
usually accompany the spread of class-con- 
sciousness and the growth of trade unionism. 
It was in this spirit that the ratification of 
the Conventions of 1919-1928 was suggested 
just two years ago in a report by an advisory 
committee attached to the National Labour 
Department. The views expressed by that 
committee, translated as they have now been 
into definite action by the Government, afford 
a welcome sign of the awakening of the Latin- 
American countries to the obligations entailed 
by membership of the International Labour 
Organization, and to the advantages they may 
derive from the fulfilment of these obligations. 


Collective Agreements of Agricultural 
Workers in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary 


A report published recently by the Inter- 
national Labour Office deals with the law in 
Germany, Austria and Hungary respecting 
collective agreements of Agricultural workers. 

Landworkers almost everywhere receive 
wages barely equivalent to those of the most 
poorly paid industrial worker; and they do not 
benefit, at any rate to the same extent, from 


labour protection legislation and the various 
forms of social insurance. Their legal status 
as workers is also found to be less favourable 
in general than that of other wage-earners. 


In a number of countries the inferior status 
of agricultural workers results from the fact 
that they can only avail themselves of the 
general or common law, whereas industrial 
workers are able to avail themselves of special 
protective legislation. Wherever special pro- 
visions are drawn up for agricultural labour, 
they approximate to those which govern the 
position of domestic staffs; the result being 
that such special provisions only apply to 
agricultural workers who live in the same 
house as ‘their employer. In this respect, the 
legal provisions which are found to exist in 
Germany, Austria and Hungary present a 
special interest, since they not only apply to 
farm servants but to all wage-earners what- 
soever employed in agriculture. In addition, 
the legislation of these three countries is, so 
to speak, in a transitional stage between the 
past and the future; a number of its provisions 
can only be considered as antiquated, but 
there are to be found evidence of a genuine 
effort to introduce modern jconceptions of 
labour law in the realm of agriculture. Its 
significance therefore lies in the fact that it 
constitutes a first step towards a modern con- 
ception of agricultural labour legislation. 





Mr. Hylton R. Brown, chemist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
an address to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers on December 3, stated 
that starch, sugar or chocolate in the form of 
factory dust can be dangerous as dynamite. 
Danger of dust explosions in factories has 
been increased, he said, by modern changes 
in manufacturing processes, and by the utili- 
zation of by-products. Dust of many com- 
modities, when mixed with air and then ignited 
in a confined space, will explode with force 
comparable to the grain dust explosions that 
have wrecked concrete and steel buildings. 
Professor Elliott Dunlap Smith of Yale Uni- 
versity, speaking at the same meeting said 
that society had not yet learned to utilize to 
the full the opportunities or to curtail the 
dangers which technological advance has 
brought about. It was the duty of the engineer 
to see that the new instrument he had created 
and that was remodeling the world was 
wholesomely employed. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN OCTOBER, 1930 


sp HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1, was 7,406, their em- 
ployees numbering 993,817 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


October was 1,780, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 207,433 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were with- 
out employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions, 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction, 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of November as 
Reported by Employers 


There was the customary seasonal contrac- 
tion in industrial activity at the beginning of 
November, when the 7,406 firms furnishing 
employment returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported 993,817 employees, com- 
pared with 1,022,184 on October 1, Reflect- 
ing the reduction, the index number declined 
from 116-2 in the preceding month to 112:9 
on the date under review, as compared with 
124-6, 118-9, 108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94-1, 100-0, 
97-0 and 91-:3 on November 1, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. The recession at the beginning 
of this November was greater than the average 
decline reported on November 1 of the last ten 
years; this was partly due to the fact that 
logging showed smaller gains than are usually 
registered at this time of year, thus failing to 
absorb so large a proportion as usual of the 
workers laid off in the other seasonal and 
outdoor industries. The staffs reported by 
employers, however, continue greater than in 
other years on record except 1929 and 1928. 

Pronounced seasonal curtailment again took 
place in construction and manufacturing, while 
logging, mining and trade reported consider- 
able improvement, also largely seasonal in 
character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was downward in all pro- 
vinees, the greatest losses taking place in On- 
tario and British Columbia. 

. Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
decrease in employment in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces on’ November 1, 1930. ‘Most of the re- 


duction took place in manufacturing and con- 
struction, but losses were algo indicated in log- 
ging, transportation and mining, while com- 
munications showed improvement. Returns 
were received from 561 employers, with 74,608 
workers on their payrolls, or 4,184 less than 
at the beginning of October. A small gain 
had been indicated on November 1, 1929, when 
the index was higher. 


.Quebec—There was a further decline in 
Quebec, where the 1,703 co-operating firms 
reduced their staffs by 2,851 employees, bring- 
ing them to 285,288. Railway construction, 
trade and logging reported improvement, 
while highway and building construction, 
manufacturing and transportation registered 
curtailment. Within the manufacturing 
group, the lumber, pulp and iron and steel 
divisions showed most contraction, but textiles 
reported decidedly greater activity. Employ- 
ment was in smaller volume than on the cor- 
responding date in 1929, when increases had 
been indicated. 


Ontario—Employment declined in Ontario, 
where the situation, though not so favourable 
as on November 1, 1929 or 1928, was better 
than in the autumn of earlier years of the 
record, in most of which reductions were noted 
at the beginning of November. The most ex- 
tensive recessions on the date under review 
were mainly of a seasonal nature in construc- 
tion, transportation, canning, saw-milling and 
iron and steel plants, while textile factories, 
logging and. retail trade were seasonally 
busier. A combined working force of 401,310 
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persons was registered by the 3,312 employers 
whose data were tabulated, and who had 
$412,620 on their payrolls in the preceding 
month. 

Pratrie Provinces.—As is usually the case at 
the time of year, there was a decrease in the 
Prairie Provinces on November 1, 1930, but 
the decline involved a smaller number of 
workers than that noted in the autumn of 
1929, when the index was higher, Returns 
were compiled from 1,064 firms having 149,338 
employees, as against 154,152 at the beginning 
of October. Coal and metallic ore mining and 
retail trade afforded considerably more em- 
ployment; on the other hand, manufacturing, 
construction, transportation and _ services 
showed contractions, 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, while in 
Montreal, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver there 
were reductions, Montreal showing the larg- 
est decline. 


Montreal—The trend of employment in 
Montreal was downward, 1,825 persons having 
been let out from the staffs of the 939 co- 
operating firms, who employed 140,818. Manu- 
factures, as a whole, transportation, construc- 
tion and services reported reduced activity, 
while there were seasonal gains in retail trade; 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


N oTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Further declines in per- 
Sonnel were recorded by the 766 employers 
furnishing returns in British Columbia ; their 
staffs aggregated 83,273 workers, compared 
with 88,481 in the preceding month. The 
greatest losses were in manufactures and con- 
struction, but transportation and services were 
also slacker; on the other hand, coal-mining 
was rather more active. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on November 1 last 
ee when the movement was also unfavour- 
able. 


within the manufacturing group, there was 
also improvement in textile, musical instru- 
ment and lumber plants, Increases had been 
noted on November 1, 1929, when the index 
was several points higher. . 
Quebec City—Employment showed a de- 
crease in Quebec, according to 122 employers 
of 13,686 persons, compared with 14,009 on 
October 1. Transportation, services bnd 
manufacturing showed curtailment, while con- 
struction and trade reported slightly more 
activity. Employment as reported by em- 
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ployers continued in rather greater volume 
than on the same date last year, when gains 
had been indicated. 


Toronto—There was a falling-off in the 
number of workers on the payrolls of 1,022 
firms in Toronto, who had 123,754 in their 


employ, or 889 less than in the preceding 
month. Most of the decline took place in 
construction, transportation and services, while 
manufacturing and trade were rather busier. 
A slightly larger loss had been registered at 
the beginning of November a year ago, but 
the index then was higher. 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 


ofall employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 


Neen eee eee eee 


Relative weight of employment, by districts 
as at Nov. 1, 
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Ottawa.—Almost all the curtailment in Ot-— 
tawa was in manufacturing, construction and 
transportation, but retail trade showed slightly 
heightened activity. The 150 employers fur- 
nishing data reported 13,331 workers, as against 
13,612 on October 1. Employment was in 
practically the same volume as on the same 
date in 1929, when contractions had also been 
indicated. 


Hamilton—Employment continued to de- 
crease in Hamilton, where the 224 co-operat- 
ing firms employed 30,812 persons, or 460 less 
than at the beginning of. October. Most of 
the decline took place in manufactures, par- 
ticularly in iron and steel, food and electrical 
apparatus plants, while textiles and non-fer- 
rous metals showed improvement. Very little 
change had been reported on November 1 last 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 
1926=100) 


Toronto 


Ottawa 


Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
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year, but the index then was higher by many 
points. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Activity in the Border Cities showed an in- 
crease; 133 employers reported 14,346 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 14,000 at the 
beginning of October. Improvement in auto- 


mobile plants and highway construction 
caused the increase, which compares favour- 
ably with the decline indicated on the same 
date a year ago. Employment then, however, 
was much better than during this autumn. 


Winnipeg —Curtailment was noted in Win- 
nipeg, according to 351 firms employing 32,769 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight” in Table III shows the proportion of employe in the indicated industry to th tal 
number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. wae DEORMANE AT OTK. 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 
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167-8 70-8 
104-6 90-9 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 

INGVale 10s0.. wees sola 100-0 51-0 2-4 








aoe Commun-| Trans- Con- . 

Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
106:5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73:1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67:6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72:3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104°8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-8 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112:3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147°3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117°5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 

5-6 3-2 12-4 14-4 2-1 8-9 
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workers at the beginning of November, as 
compared with 33,008 in their last report. 
Trade and building reported advances, but 
manufacturing and transportation released 
help. Improvement had been recorded on 
November 1, 1929, when employment was at 
a much higher level. 

Vancouver.—There was a downward move- 
ment in Vancouver, when 302 employers had 


30,067 persons on their staffs, or 390 less than 
in the preceding month. Manufactures and 
transportation showed most of the reduction, 
while trade and highway construction were 
more active. Employment was not so brisk as 
at the beginning of November last year, 
when smaller losses had been reported. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table IT. 


Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926100) 
aouaaoaoauoQQuuuououee 


Industries , 1Relative| Nov. 1] Oct. 1 | Nov.1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 | Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
weight 1930 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
NM ANUIOCLUTING oc cossuk ce ce the eee 51-0 104-6 107-8 117-2 115-1 104-9 102-7 96-5 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 107-9 111-7 115-2 116-1 112-0 101-5 101-9 
Fur and products... ac ae etcics ee ee 2 105-8 107-5 102-5 94-4 100-8 112-2 108-5 
Leather and products..............- 1-5 82-1 86-7 95-5 97-1 104-6 104-6 96-9 
Lumber and products............... 4-5 84-7 92-4 106-1 109-2 97-9 105-2 99-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-4 72-0 83-4 97-1 105-2 92-4 107-8 100-7 
MUNI GNTe Le atk A eee 1-0 111-7 110-1 128-1 120-6 112-1 102-6 96-6 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 101-9 106-2 116-6 100-0 103-5 97-9 98-3 
Musicaluinstruments.......e0leeeeeee +2 83-1 73°3 102-8 121-7 109-6 109-3 98-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3°4 118-7 143-1 122-7 116-2 109-7 107-8 106-1 
Pulp and paper products.............- 6-4 106-1 108-6 114-1 110-5 107°3 102-7 94-3 
Pulp andpaper..ic..4 eden. eee 3-0 99-4 104-4 110-2 108-1 108-4 104-4 90-5 
Papermproductsy.« se sca see 8 107-8 109-8 116-6 112-5 110-0 103-9 99-6 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 114-5 113-9 118-6 112-2 105-5 100-1 98-0 
Rub beriproducts.,... hci vee 1-3 105:8 107-9 136-3 145-6 120-8 97-4 100-9 
Textile products... ...0h... hee 8-2 101-7 99-3 107-4 107-9 106-8 101-7 97-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 99-2 92-8 105-5 109-0 112-0 101-2 97-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 111-3 104-9 117-1 108-5 103-4 101-0 96-4 
arments and personal furnishings 2-7 104-2 106-9 104-5 107-8 103-9 103-8 97-6 
Other textile products............. 9 87-3 89-4 104-6 105-2 105-4 99-6 93-2 
Plant products: (n.e.8.))) se. s seo 1-6 127-1" 128-0 130-0 120-1 111-6 103-8 105-5 
Tobaceo pseees..5. ..: eee eee 9 116-8 114-9 LSC a is cic os tee ethos has Eee tether iehet| 2 Ae 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 143-0 148-8 CV AC/ Ge) ME Pen | Be GG Ac aca eter tien aac acuerr 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 144-4 131-7 186-3 161-5 117-4 105-0 105-6 
hemicals and allied products....... 8 118-8 116-7 122-3 111-6 105-8 102-0 95-4 
lay, glass and stone products....... 1-3 122-9 127-1 133-8 118-4 108-1 108-9 91-5 
Hléctric Cumentes..+, . 2.) neeee eee 1-6 130-6 133-6 132-1 128-1 113-7 103-5 104-9 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-7 155-6 158-7 164-1 130-0 112-0 110-8 97-1 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-6 97-0 98-2 117-1 115-5 99-3 99-8 92-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-2 100-4 102-6 129-0 126-7 103-3 102-3 104-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 114-1 115-5 133-2 125-2 110-9 101-2 92-4 
Agricultural implements........... 3 36-0 40-8 96-8 103-4 96-1 101-6 77-8 
Hand vehicles. i... bot 5-6 93-8 95-3 106-2 109-1 93-1 96-7 91-8 
Automobiles and parts........... 1-3 89-1 89-4 115-2 132-3 87:4 98-7 91-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 109-7 106-3 133-7 103-0 88-7 96-8 86-2 
Heating appliances................ “5 123-4 122-4 139-4 124-9 110-7 106-7 102-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 9 142-3 144-3 185-2 150-2 121-1 102-7 80-8 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ucts: 4 ee... Sr eos aves 6 100-4 99-8 115-4 120-4 92-6 99-9 91-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 98-2 98-8 114-6 117-6 104-8 104-1 93-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 130°6 132-5 135-7 123-6 110-2 106-0 87°5 
Mineral products... 0.0... ele 1-3 135-6 138-2 149-4 133-7 105-0 100-9 103-0 
Mipcellancotis’ \*),)..1...% See meee “4 113-2 115-1 113-7 111-9 100-1 104-6 94-7 
POI GGT ooh ot Mnincde «Lee 2-4 90-9 70°8 173-3 139-3 136°3 99-6 119-9 
MRT 2s. bce Me. Se ee 5-6 121-9 118-9 128-0 121-2 111-4 106-5 101-7 
a SR eS, me en GS ee 3:0 110-5 107-1 112-0 110-6 105-8 106-5 99-5 
Metallic ores i, 1... ee 1-8 148-5 143-0 152-7 135-0 121-5 106-9 101-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 120-8 123-3 149-7 138-8 118-1 106:9 100-8 
Communications | &:..... df aeok eee 3-2 119-9 119-5 125-8 114-1 106-2 102-2 97-3 
Ss ciepraphsat ees... 3. . eee ae ee ae ‘7 130-7 129-7 132-5 124-5 108-5 105-0 96-4 
Pelophones\.12),1.2, See, ae 2-5 117-2 117-0 124-0 111-4 105-5 101-5 97-5 
Transportstion hc... / ae ee ee 12-4 106-0 110-1 113-8 113-4 106-5 105-2 103-0 
Street railways and Cartage......... 2-6 126-0 128-8 131-7 121-5 106-5 101-8 102-9 
Steam TRL Ways AL: Cee eee 7-9 99-9 104-4 108-4 112-6 105-3 104-2 100-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-9 110-2 114-2 117-4 106-9 113-1 115-4 116-2 
Construction and Maintenance........... 14-4 148-8 163-0 153-6 137-4 122-1 111-2 94-6 
Building. ct eee ts. teeta ee oe 5-7 145-3 156-9 173-7 136-0 117-7 111-7 88-0 
Highway. 4) en..ircd. 2, eee ee 4-4 242-3 277-7 214-8 166-2 193-4 131-0 124-7 
RURUWAS,.. oh etic. eee. Bree 4-3 109-2 115-9 106-0 127-4 101-2 103-9 91-2 
Servicgs.4 8 eee Se a, 2-1 126-9 136-7 131-6 120-8 107-9 99-1 93-9 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-2 126-2 141-5 132-4 114-9 102-6 95-5 94-0 
Professional Sat). \).. f Seared eae 2 121-4 124-8 119-8 121-5 114°3 101-5 98-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries). sis: 4e0. ‘7 129-8 132-6 134-1 129-5 113-6 103-4 92-2 
LTA eee oe ES MER EST STAM D 8-9 129-2 127-9 130-7 121-3 111-9 103-9 99-2 
BROCAIL, hee Rens ase eee eee 6-4 133-5 130-8 134-6 124-8 113-0 104-0 98-7 
Wholesale, 604 5-7. eae wet 2-5 119-3 121-4 121-8 113-8 109-9 103-5 100-2 
Allicindustagss ote 5 hea 100-0 112-9 116-2 124-6 118-9 108-8 104-0 98:3 
el eee | I a ee ee ee 


*The ‘‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported 1n all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Manufacturing 


Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the lum- 
ber and food-canning industries, although 
there were also losses in iron and steel, pulp 
and paper, leather, building material, electric 
current, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal, rubber and non-metallic mineral works. 
On the other hand, textile factories registered 
considerable advances and there were also 
gains in musical instrument and chemical 


‘plants. The 4,497 co-operating manufacturers 


reported 506,887 operatives, as against 522,677 
at the beginning of October, This decline in- 
volved more workers than that shown on No- 
vember 1 last year, when the index was many 
points higher. 


Anmal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment, while 
meat-packing plants afforded more employ- 
ment. Statistics were received from 204 
manufacturers, employing 18,840 persons, as 
compared with 19,464 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly in 
the Maritime Provinces and British Colum- 


bia, was much greater than that registered on’ 


the corresponding date last year, when the 
index number was several points higher. 


Leather and Products—There was a fall- 
ing off in employment in this group on No- 
vember 1, chiefly in boot and shoe factories in 
Quebec and Ontario. The 188 firms furnishing 
data reported 14,832 workers, as against 15,- 
592 on October 1. Activity was decidedly less 
than on the same date in 1929, when the trend 
was also downward, 


Lumber and Products—Further contrac- 
tion, involving a smaller number of employ- 
ees than in the autumn of last year, were in- 
dicated in the lumber group, in which employ- 
ment was in less volume than in November, 
1929. The losses on the date under review 
took place chiefly in rough and dressed lum- 
ber mills, but vehicle and container plants 
were also slacker, while furniture factories 
reported improvement. A combined working 
force of 44,288 persons was reported by the 769 
co-operating manufacturers, as compared with 
48,460 at the beginning of October. ‘There 
were important contractions in all provinces. 


Musical Instruments—Considerable addi- 
tions to staffs were indicated in musical instru- 
ment factories, 89 of which employed 2,362 
workers, an increase of 218 over their Octo- 
ber 1 staffs. Most of the gain was in Que- 
bec. Employment was in smaller volume than 
at the beginning of November, 1929, when 
the tendency was also upward. 
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Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and veget- 
able canneries made unusually large seasonal 
reductions in their payrolls, while sugar and 
syrup factories showed an advance. The 
forces of the 398 reporting firms aggregated 
33,862 persons, or 6,981 less than in their last 
return. Employment declined in all prov- 
inces. This curtailment involved many more 
workers than that registered on the corre- 
sponding date in 1929, when the index num- 
ber was rather higher than on the date under 
review. é 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
large decrease in the number reported by em- 
ployers in this group, 541 of whom had 63,- 
539 workers on their payrolls, as compared 
with 65,038 at the beginning of October. Im- 
portant reductions were recorded in pulp and 
paper mills and paper products, while gains 
were noted in printing and publishing houses. 
The tendency was unfavourable in all prov- 
inces, except British Columbia. Slght gains 
had been indicated at the beginning of No- 
vember a year ago, and the index then was 
several points higher, 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a recession on November 1; 
data were compiled from 39 firms with 13,498 
employees, as against 13,766 in their last re- 
port. ‘This decrease took place chiefly in Que- 
bec. Employment was at a lower level than 
on November 1, 1929, when reductions had 
also been indicated. 


Textile Products—Thread, cotton, woollen, 
suk and hosiery and knitting factories re- 
ported heightened activity, but the produc- 
tion of garments, personal furnishings and 
headwear showed a falling-off; 695 manufac- 
turers enlarged their payrolls from 79,882 on 
October 1 to 81,553 on the date under review. 
There were large increases in Quebec and On- 
tario, <A slight gain had been noted at the 
beginning of November last year, when the 
index was higher than on the date under 
review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
There was very little change In employment 
in these industries as a whole, according to the 
147 establishments furnishing statistics, which 
employed 16,242 persons. Improvement in 
tobacco factories was offset by losses in the 
manufacture of beverages. Small gains had 
been indicated on the corresponding date last 
year, and employment then was in slightly 
greater volume. 

Chemicals and Allied Products——Advances 
were recorded in this group, in which state- 
ments were furnished by 121 plants employ- 
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ing 7,635 persons, or 115 more than in their 
last report. Activity was less favourable than 
in the autumn of 1929, when similar increases 
had been reported. : 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products.—Seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in building ma- 
terial plants, chiefly in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces; employment generally 
was at a lower level than on November 1,. 
1929. The forces of the 163 employers from 
whom information was received, declined by 
480 persons to 12,724 at the beginning of No- 
vember. 


Electric Current—Employment in the pro- 
duction of electric current showed a con- 
traction, 311 workers being released from the 
forces of the 92 co-operating manufacturers 
who employed 15,809 persons. Greater de- 
clines had been indicated in this industry on 
November 1 last year, but the index then was 
above its level at the time of writing. 


Electrical Appliances—Curtailment was re- 
ported in electrical apparatus works, 63 of 
‘which had 16,461 employees, or 295 less than 
in their last report. This decline compares 
unfavourably with the advance noted on the 
same date last year, when the index number 
was some points higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, vehicle, agricultural implement, 
and some other divisions of the iron and steel 
group registered reduced employment, while 
there were minor increases in the shipbuilding, 
heating appliance and foundry and machine 
shop groups. Statements were received from 
714 manufacturers whose payrolls aggregated 
125,207 persons, as compared with 127,013 in 
the preceding month. Employment declined 
in all except the Maritime Provinces and 
British Columbia, the losses in Ontario being 
most noteworthy. Much more extensive cur- 
tailment had been indicated at the beginning 
of November last year, but the situation then 
was decidedly more favourable than on the 
date under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 115 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 20,044 work- 
ers, or 292 less than on October 1. The 
precious metal division recorded improvement, 
while losses were registered in smelters and 
refineries and lead, tin, zinc and copper works. 
Employment was not so active as on the same 
date of 1929, when additions to staffs had 
been reported. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in employment in non-metallic min- 
eral product factories, 83 of which released 
265 persons, bringing their staffs to 12,983 at 


the beginning of November. All except the 
Western Provinces shared in the reduction. 
The index was considerably lower than on 
November 1, 1929, when a small loss had been 
indicated. 
Logging 

Statistics were tabulated from 213 firms em- 
ploying 24,286 men, or 5,400 more than in the 
preceding month. This advance was decidedly 
smaller than usual, and employment was in 
less volume than in the autumn of any other 
year since 1920. Quebec and Ontario shared 
in the upward movement, while small losses 
occurred in the other provinces. 

Mining 

Coal and metallic ore mining afforded con- 
siderably more employment, while quarries 
and other non-metallic mineral mines were 
seasonally slacker. Statements were compiled 
from 232 operators, with 54,687 employees, 
or 1,389 more than in their last report. Of 
the total employees recorded on the date un- 
der review, 29,320 belonged in the coal mining, 
17,393 in the metallic ore and 7,974 in the 
non-metallic mineral group. Additions to 
staffs had also been indicated on November 
1, 1929, but the index then was above its 
level at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed a small 
increase, in contrast with the reductions in 
personnel usually recorded at the time of 
year. The companies and branches making 
returns had 31,254 workers in their employ, 
a gain of 108 since October 1. Conditions 
continued better than on November 1 of other 
years of the record, except 1929. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
decrease in employment in local transporta- 
tion, according to 152 firms whose staffs de- 
clined from 26,117 employees on October 1 
to 25,533 at the beginning of November. 
Losses were reported in all provinces. 
Activity was less than on the corresponding 
date in 1929, although the movement then 
was also unfavourable. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 105 employers in the railway operation 
group, in which their payrolls decreased by 
3,574 persons to 78,479 on November 1. This. 
decline was general in scope, but the greatest 
losses were in Ontario and the Western 
Provinces. Employment was not so active as 
in the autumn of 1929, when less pronounced 
contractions had been recorded. 
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Shipping and Stevedoring —Curtailment was 
noted in water transportation, 85 companies 
employing 18,391 workers, as compared with 
19,028 in the preceding month. Ontario and 
British Columbia reported reduced activity. 
Gains were shown on November 1 last year, 
and employment then was at a higher level. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —There was a considerable decrease 
in building, 4,558 persons being let out from 
the forces of the 726 co-operating contractors, 
who had 56,507 employees, a number consider- 
ably less than that reported at the beginning 
of November, 1929, although the index was 
higher than in the autumn of other years of 
the record. The largest decline took place in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Highways—Work on highways and streets 
again declined seasonally, in spite of unem- 
ployment relief work; the reductions involved 
a greater number of workers than those re- 
ported in the autumn of 1929, but employ- 
ment on November 1, 1930, was in greater 
volume than in any previous year for which 
data are available. Statements were tabulated 
from 277 employers, whose staffs, standing at 
44,027, were smaller by 6,723 persons than on 
October 1. All provinces shared in the down- 
ward movement, which was most pronounced 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


Railways—Further curtailment of railway 
construction work was recorded, especially in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, while slight 
improvement was reported in Quebec. The 
forces of the 58 companies and divisional 
superintendents furnishing returns declined 
from 45,582 persons on October 1, to 42,989 
at the beginning of November. This shrink- 


age was much less than that registered on the 
corresponding date in 1929, when the level of 
employment was rather higher. 


Services 


There were continued decreases in the per- 
sonnel of hotels and restaurants, as the tourist 
and vacation season closed; 237 firms in the 
service division employed 21,598 persons, as 
against 23,337 at the beginning of October. 
The index was higher than on November 1 
in other years of the record, except 1929. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade continued 
upward, 914 workers being added to the forces. 
of the 757 retail and wholesale establishments 
furnishing returns, whose staffs aggregated 
89,159. The advance took place in the former 
division. The index was slightly less than on 
November 1, 1929, but was higher than in 
any other November on record. Further pro- 
nounced gains in employment may be ex- 
pected during the next few weeks, in prepar- 
ation for the Christmas and holiday trade. 
The increases recorded on the corresponding 
date last year gave employment to a larger 
number of workers. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1930 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Unemployment among local trade unions 
at the close of October showed a slight in- 
crease from the preceding month, the 1,780 
labour organizations, with 207,433 members, 
from which reports were tabulated, indicating 
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10-8 per cent of idleness, in contrast with 9-4 
per cent in September. A less favourable 
situation was registered also in comparison 
with October last year, when 6-0 per cent of 
the members reported were without work. The 
declines in activity recorded from September 
were fairly generally distributed throughout 
the country, Nova Scotia unions alone showing 
an advance in employment, which was but 
slight, while in the remaining provinces the 
contractions noted were moderate. Quebec 
and Ontario unions reported a large share of 
the increase in idleness shown over October 
last year, though Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick unions also suffered depression. 
Manitoba unions, on the other hand, reported 
a nominal gain in employment available: 
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Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Of 
these, Montreal unions reported the greatest 
percentage of idleness of any of the cities used 
in the comparison, which, however, only 
moderately exceeded that reported at the 
close of September. In Halifax and Vancouver 
unemployment eased off to some extent from 
September, though the percentages of idleness 
recorded were substantial and next in line to 
that indicated in Montreal. Viewed from a 
percentage basis the most extensive decline in 
activity was registered by Saint John unions, 
while in Toronto and Regina contractions of 
about the same magnitude as in Montreai were 
noted. In Winnipeg and Edmonton also, 
minor declines occurred. Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal and Toronto unions all reported sub- 
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iron and steel workers registered reductions 
in the employment volume affecting the iargest 
number of workers, though among pulp and 
paper makers, wood, leather and hat and cap 
makers, bakers and confectioners, metal 
polishers and unclassified workers some cessa- 
tion of activity was apparent. On the other 
hand, conditions for textile, glass and jewellery 
workers were much improved, and nominal 
gains were reported by printing tradesmen. 
Compared with the situation in the manufac- 
turing industries in October, 1929, when 7:8 
per cent of the members reported were idle, 
hat and cap makers, and iron, steel, garment 
end glass workers recorded employment ad- 
vances, which however involved but a few 
workers, while the remaining trades suffered 
reductions in the volume of work available, 
the most extensive of which were reflected by 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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stantial curtailment of activity from October 
last year, and in Vancouver, Edmonton and 
Regina employment showed a moderate drop. 
Winnipeg, on the contrary, registered nomin- 
ally improved conditions. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article it will be noted that the curve of un- 
employment during October rose slightly from 
the previous month, indicating a somewhat 
ereater unemployment volume, and at the 
close of the month rested at a point consider- 
ably above that shown in October last year. 

Employment in the manufacturing industries 
showed a slight falling off in October from the 
previous month as manifest by the reports 
tabulated from 501 unions, with an aggregate 
membership of 62,741 persons. Of these 6,731 
were idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 10-7, contrasted with 8-7 per 
cent of inactivity in September. Garment and 


pulp and paper makers and printing tradesmen, 
wood and unclassified workers, and metal 
polishers. 

Reports tabulated from 44 unions of coal 
miners at the close of October combining a 
membership of 17,030 persons showed that 326 
of their members were idle on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 1:9 contrasted 
with 3-1 per cent of inactivity in September. 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
miners all contributed to this slight increase in 
employment afforded over September, the 
British Columbia unions showing the greatest 
improvement in conditions. The same percent- 
age of idleness was indicated in the mining 
industry, as a whole, during the montn under 
review as in October a year ago, though varia- 
tions were apparent in the different provinces, 
Alberta unions recording minor declines in 
activity and Nova Scotia slight improvement, 
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TABLE [—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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while in British Columbia all workers were 
reported busy in both months compared. 
Some curtailment in building activities was 
evident at the close of October from the 
previous month, according to the reports 
received from an aggregate of 237 unions with 
a total membership of 29,204 persons. Of 
these 9,203 were without employment on the 
last day of the month, a percentage otf 31:5 
contrasted with 27-9 per cent of idleness in 
September. Conditions were much quieter 
than in October, 1929, when 10°4 per cent of 
the members reported were idle. Plumbers 
and steamfitters indicated moderate gains in 


TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES — 
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activity from September, while in all other 
trades the employment movement was un- 
favourable. Bridge and structural iron work- 
ers and hod carriers and building labourers 
registered large employment losses from Sep- 
tember, but as these tradesmen formed but a 
small proportion of the total membership in- 


cluded in the building trades they did not 


affect, to any great extent, the percentage for 
the group as a whole. Contractions which 
involved the greatest number of workers, how- 
ever, were reported by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, and carpenters and joiners. 
Among granite and stonecutters, and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers moderate declines 
were registered, and employment for painters, 
decorators and ~paperhangers and electrical 
workers was slightly reduced. Operations for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
hod carriers and building labourers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers were largely re- 
stricted as compared with October a year ago, 
and substantial depression was indicated by 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
plumbers and steamfitters. Among electrical 
workers and granite and stonecutters moderate 
employment recessions occurred. 

The transportation industries with 758 unions 
covering 71,742 members at the close of October 
reported 4,650 of their members idle, a per- 
centage of 6-5, compared with 5:4 per cent in 
September and with 5-1 per cent in October, 
1929. Steam railway employees, whose returns 
include about 80 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, navigation workers, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs all shared in the 
slight unemployment increase recorded over 
September while among street and electric 
railway employees the situation remained un- 
changed. Some curtailment of activity was 
noted by navigation workers from October 
last year, and employment for teamsters and 
chauffeurs and steam railway employees was 
at a slightly lower level. Street and electric 
railway employees, however, were somewhat 
busier than in October a year ago. 

Longshoremen whose returns are tabulated 
separately each month indicated 17-5 per cent 
of unemployed members at the close of Octo- 
ber, contrasted with percentages of 11-2 in 
September and with 15-3 in October last year. 
Reports were received for the month under 
review from 15 associations of these workers 
with a membership aggregate of 7,012 persons. 

Retail clerks maintained practically the 
same level of activity during October as in 
both the previous month and October last 
year, the 5 unions with 1,290 members, from 
which reports were received, showing -1 per 
cent of idleness compared with a fully em- 
ployed situation in September and with an 
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unemployment percentage of .1 in October 
1929. 

Civic employees were slightly better en- 
gaged during October than in either the previ- 
ous month or October a year ago as shown 
by the reports tabulated from 66 associations 
embracing a membership of 7,794 persons. Of 
these 18 were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of :2 contrasted with 
percentages of -7 in September and with 1:1 
in October last year. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades 127 returns were tabulated in October, 
including a membership of 7,525 persons, 13°3 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month, compared with 12-0 per cent of 
inactivity in September. Hotel and restaurant 
employees were mainly responsible for the 
employment drop from September, though 
fractional contractions in activity were shown 
by barbers and stationary engineers and fire- 
men. Unemployment for theatre and stage 
employees and unclassified workers was, how- 
ever, in somewhat lesser volume. All trades 
participated in the adverse employment.move- 
ment shown in comparison with October last 
year when the percentage of idleness in the 
miscellaneous group as a whole stood at 4°5. 
In this comparison hotel and _ restaurant 


employees, theatre and stage employees, 
stationary engineers and firemen and unclassi- 
fied workers all recorded marked slackness 
from October last year, while the recessions 
among barbers were slight. 

The 4 unions of fishermen from which re- 
ports were received at the close of October 
covering 1,318 members, indicated 2°3 per 
cent of their members idle, compared with 1-5 
per cent in September and with 2-9 per cent 
in October, 1929. 

Noteworthy improvement in conditions was 
reported by lumber workers and loggers during 
October from the previous month, the 3 unions, 
with 788 members, from which reports were 
tabulated showing 8°6 per cent of unemploy- 
ment, compared with 17-2 per cent in Septem- 
ber. The situation, however, was less favour- 
able than in October a year ago when 1°9 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1927 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1928, to date. Table I summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table II. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1930 


During the month of October, 1930, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed a decrease from the pre- 
ceding month and also from October last year 
of 13 per cent in the average daily placements 
effected. The decline from September was 
due chiefly to curtailment in farming opera- 
tions, though manufacturing and transporta- 
tion also showed fewer placements. These 
losses were counteracted in part by gains in 
all remaining groups, the largest of which 
was in construction and maintenance. In 
comparison with last year, all groups except 
farming, mining and construction and main- 
tenance, recorded fewer placements, the gain 
in the last mentioned group being in the high- 
way division, where relief work had been car- 


ried on by the different municipalities. Of. 


the groups which registered declines, that in 
logging was the most pronounced. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
noted that the curves. of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications declined 
sharply throughout the period and at the end 


of the month under review were more than 
24 points below the levels attained at the 
close of October a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each one hundred applications 
was 50°5 during the first half and 45-1 dur- 
ing the second half of October, 1930, in con- 
trast with ratios of 76-5 and 69-3 during the 
corresponding periods of 1929. The ratios of 
placements to each one hundred applications 
during the periods under review were 48-8 
and 43-7 as compared with 71-0 and 68-6 dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during October, 1930, 
was 1,195, as compared with 1,427 during the 
preceding month and with 1,897 in October 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the Offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,519 in 
comparison with 2,270 in September, 1930, and 
with 1,914 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during Oc- 
tober, 1930, was 1,157, of which 524 were in 
regular employment and 633 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,335 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a year 
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ago averaged 1,836 daily, consisting of 859 
placements in regular and 477 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of October, 1980, the 
Offices of the Employment Service referred 
32,874 persons to vacancies and effected a 
total of 31,221 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment were 14,- 
128, of which 10,288 were of men and 3,840 
were of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 17,098. The number of vacan- 
cies reported by employers was 22,793 for men 
and 9,466 for women, a total of 32,259, while 
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Nova Scotia 

During the month of October, positions of- 
fered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 26 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 12 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also showed a gain of 
35 per cent in comparison with September, 
but a decline of over 18 per cent when com- 
pared with October, 1929. Placements of 
building construction workers were consider- 
ably less than during the corresponding month 
of last year and the decline in this group 
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applications for work numbered 67,996 of 
which 52,828 were from men and 15,168 from 
women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920, to date:— 











Placements 
Year ——————— - - -— — — 
Regular Casual Totals 

19205 pete Scare 366, 547 79, 265 445,812 
OA oe Cea teeta A 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
192 DE, fe ALES 297,827 95, 695 393, 522 
O28 se pean cule, |.gsept oe 347, 165 115,387 462,552 
MO 24 aR eee os cory BO 247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
1925 1 oak ct, oer. bat 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1902 Bie: An Correa 1 pl 300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
LAY ARO a NN Le 302, 723 112, 046 414, 769 
1928 ene, PL Eas 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
TO 20% te: ote: ae oe See 260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
1930 (10 months)...... 159, 725 118, 646 278,371 
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was responsible for the decrease for the prov- 
ince as a whole, although there were also 
fewer placements of farm workers. These 
losses were offset in part by gains under trans- 
portation, services and trade. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 41; transportation, 86; construction and 
maintenance, 72; trade, 81; and services, 484, 
of which 386 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 65 men and 102 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of over 1 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick during Octo- 
ber, when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decline of 1 per cent in comparison with 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1930 
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INOrth Bay. «conten «« sideh ae eles 
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Peterborough...................000- 
Port Arthur ov agile os coke eee 


Brandon’ + cpps wees sek Na skiels Chee 
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Wiannipedgts coc des 20 oc siere clos saan eee 
Saskatchewan................-.0000: 
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IMOGSOW AW. + Sols sch CARoSsiee noe 
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Prince Albert 
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Saskatoon s...brieec eee oe ee 
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Applicants 
Placed Un- 

‘Reterred: (Sires year placed | 
: at end o 
vacancies} Regular | Casual ioviod 
848 167 623 842 
394 65 329 441 
167 39 70 122 
287 63 224 279 
rPTi 136 591 691 
64 30 34 292 
242 39 208 72 
421 67 354 SUM 
2,058 1,552 179 1,365 
2 23 3 49 
388 388 0 79 
646 464 110 962 
422 358 45 94 
52 52 0 4 
170 151 11 77 
354 116 10 100 
16,180 6,036 9,223 21,589 

189 40 149 
1,948 74 1,875 1,489 
26 102 163 409 
110 100 10 65 
306 61 245 296 
178 47 98 217 
746 190 556 4,495 
507 245 262 217 
441 120 307 562 
1,005 199 753 1,526 
if 68 108 481 
260 181 79 85 
665 70 595 755 
1,404 645 560 2,254 
289 228 61 164 
205 125 55 405 
505 389 116 118 
860 102 758 853 
199 87 112 245 
225 56 169 412 
142 23 108 135 
32 18 13 313 
387 316 71 116 
201 174 27 211 


139 114 25 235 
51 31 20 160 
34 34 0 
2,781 905 1,749 3,156 
2,996 1,298 1,690 3,382 
0 34 2 96 
562 297 258 548 
118 58 60 66 
382 130 252 403 
665 306 359 1,467 
737 276 460 509 
80 31 49 98 
63 63 0 0 
102 44 58 18 
227 59 168 177 
4,067 2,714 1,343 7,681 
1,231 629 496 3, 857 
275 209 66 113 
1,984 1,565 515 2,837 
2 190 135 565 
252 121 131 309 
2,993 1,141 1,650 8,581 
34 16 9 168 
163 133 28 98 
58 58 0 0 
180 38 141 395 
37 18 19 247 
86 29 57 370 
167 72 91 141 
16 12 4 642 
34 14 20 232 
32 2 30 66 
1,266 573 507 4,712 
30 24 170 
866 146 720 1,340 


10,081 3,840 4,730 6,926 
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the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were over 3 per cent higher than in 
September, but nearly 8 per cent less than in 
October, 1929. Services was the only group 
to show any gain of importance in place- 
ments over October of last year, although 
there was an increase also under construction 
and maintenance. Logging showed the largest 
decline in placements, with somewhat smaller 
reductions in transportation, farming and 
manufacturing. Placements by . industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 20; con- 
struction and maintenance, 65; and services, 
622, of which 454 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
64 of men and 72 of women. 


* QUEBEC 


Orders listed at the employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec called for nearly 14 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 41 per cent less than in the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decline also in placements of nearly 6 per 
cent, when compared with September and of 
nearly 46 per cent in comparison with Oc- 
tober, 1929. The number of bush placements 
was considerably less than during October of 
last year and the decline in this group was 
mainly responsible for the adverse condition 
under this comparison for the whole province, 
although there were fewer placements in all 
other groups except trade, and in this the 
gain was small. Of the declines in placements, 
other than in the logging industry, those in 
construction and maintenance, services and 
manufacturing were most pronounced. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 76; logging, 510; farming, 35; 
construction and maintenance, 420; trade, 53; 
and services, 622, of which 466 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,121 men 
and 431 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during October, were nearly 20 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
were over 19 per cent less plentiful than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were over 23 per cent higher than 
in September, but over 5 per cent less than 
in October, 1929. Construction and mainten- 
ance and services were the only groups to 
show any gains in placements over October 
of last year, those in the former being attribu- 
table to road and sewer construction under- 
taken by municipalities in relief of unemploy- 


ment. As in the Province of Quebec, place- 
ments in the logging industry were consider- 
ably less and this decrease was mainly respon- 
sible for the decline from October, 1929, in 
the province as a whole. This decline, how- 
ever, was augumented by a large decrease in 
placements in the manufacturing industries, 
with somewhat smaller losses in transportation, 
trade and farming. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 1,124; log- 
ging, 875; farming, 774; mining, 53; trans- 
portation, 248; construction and maintenance, 
6,013; trade, 564; and services, 5,573, of which 
2,798 were of household workers. 
month 4,363 men and 1,673 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during Oc- 
tober was over 21 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and over 20 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 23 per cent less than in 
September and over 50 per cent below Oc- 
tober, 1929. The most marked decline in 
placements from October of last year was 
in the logging industry, bush placements be- 
ing over 2,000 less than during the correspond- 
ing month of 1929. There were, however, 
fewer placements in all groups except farm- 
ing, those in services and construction and 
maintenance being the most important. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 67; logging, 102; farming, 582; 
construction and maintenance, 72; trade, 135; 
and services, 1,876, of which 1,506 were of 
household workers. There were 587 men and 
497 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during October, were nearly 45 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 9 per cent more plentiful 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were 35 per cent less 
than in September but over 8 per cent in 
excess of October, 1929. The gain over Oc- 
tober of last year was attributable to increased 
placements in the highway and railway divi- 
sions of construction and maintenance on 
work undertaken in relief of unemployment, 
although improvement was also noted in 
trade, farming and mining. There were fewer 
placements in services, transportation, logging 
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and manufacturing than during October, 1929. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 87; farming, 544; trans- 
portation, 104; construction and maintenance, 
873; trade, 205; and services, 1,134, of which 
586 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was procured for 913 men and 385 
women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Alberta orders during October called for 
over 39 per cent less workers than those re- 
ceived during the preceding month, but over 
16 per cent more than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements were 
nearly 40 per cent less than in September, 
but nearly 16 per cent higher than in Oc- 
tober, 1929. Farming and construction and 
maintenance showed the largest gains in place- 
ments over October of last year. There was 
an increase also of placements in mining and 
logging. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services, trade and transportation 
were the most important. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
113; logging, 84; farming, 1,711; mining, 282: 
transportation, 33; construction and mainten- 
ance, 908; trade, 68; and services, 854, of 
which 593 were of household workers. ‘There 
were 2.252 men and 362 women placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of 2 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during Oc- 
tober, when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 11 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were nearly 1 per cent less than 
in September and nearly 9 per cent below 
October, 1929. Construction and maintenance 
were the only group in which more placements 
were made during the month under review 
than October of last year, and this increase 
was attributable to work undertaken for the 
relief of unemployment. The gain in this 
group, although substantial, was more than 
offset by declines in all other divisions, of 
which those in manufacturing, logging and 
trade were the most substantial. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 163; logging, 167; farming, 151; transpor- 
tation, 210; construction and maintenance, 
984; trade, 64; and services, 1,032, of which 
564 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 823 men and 318 
women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1930, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 14,128 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,625 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 912 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 747 travelling to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 165 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2°7 cents per 
mile, with a minimum fare of $, is granted 
by the railroad companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


All transfers effected by Quebec offices dur- 
ing October were of bushmen, numbering 122, 
of whom 88 proceeded to provincial situations 
and 44 to employment outside the province. 
Provincially, 43 travelled from Quebec, 35 
from Montreal and 10 from Amos to points 
within their respective zones. The Hull office 
was responsible for the movement outside the 
province, the 44 bushmen who received cer- 
tificates being carried at the reduced rate to 
Pembroke and vicinity. 

Of the 330 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate in Ontario 
during October, 310 travelled to centres within 
the province and 20 to other provinces. In- 
cluded in the provincial transfers were 255 
bush workers, 181 of whom were sent to 
Sudbury and surrounding territory, 62 to Port 
Arthur, and 6 each to the Cobalt and Tim- 
mins zones. The Sudbury, Port Arthur, 
Ottawa and North Bay offices combined to 
effect these transfers. From Sudbury also one 
carpenter was despatched to Sault Ste. Marie; 
from Port Arthur one teamster to a point 
within its own zone; and from North Bay 
three bricklayers and one farm hand to 
Cobalt and 6 bricklayers to Timmins. Secur- 
ing certificates at Pembroke 8 paper mill 
workers and one bridge man went to Timmins, 
one building construction worker to Sudbury 
and 5 pile drivers within the Pembroke zone. 
The Toronto office despatched 11 electricians 
to Port Arthur and 3 machinists to Sudbury, 
and Cobalt 13 rock drillers to Timmins. The 
remaining transfer within the province was of 
a hotel cook who journeyed from Fort William 
to a point within the same zone. The Winni- 
peg zone received 17 of the workers going to 
employment outside the province, 16 of whom 
were mine workers transported from Timmins 


-and one a mechanic despatched from Fort 
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William. In addition Cobalt transferred 3 
rock drillers to Quebec. 

The movement of labour both within the 
Province of Manitoba and to points outside 
during October was from Winnipeg and com- 
prised the transfer of 164 persons. Of these 
77 were destined to provincial employment 
and 87 to other provinces. Included in the 
latter were 72 bushmen and 2 farm hands pro- 
ceeding to Port Arthur, 2 farm hands to 
Estevan, 6 farm hands and one cook: to 
Regina, 2 marble setters and one farm hand 
to Saskatoon and one farm hand to Swift 
Current. Provincially the Dauphin zone re- 
ceived 4 farm hands, 3 farm household workers 
and one hotel waitress, and Brandon one farm 
hand and one highway construction cook, while 
to points within the Winnipeg zone 57 farm 
hands, 2 farm domestics, 5 bushmen, one 
miner, one teamster and one electrician were 
conveyed at the special rate. 

Certificates to the number of 56 were 
granted by Saskatchewan offices during Oc- 
tober, all of which were issued to provincial 
points. Travelling from Regina 2 engineers 
and one truck driver went to North Battle- 
ford, 1 domestic to Swift Current, 2 bush 
workers to Prince Albert, 2 line men to Sas- 
katoon, one domestic and one labourer to 
Moose Jaw, one hotel waitress to Estevan and 
one domestic within the Regina zone. The 
Prince Albert office despatched one highway 
construction cook to Regina and 6 bush 
workers within its own zone, which zone also 
received one bushman from Moose Jaw. The 
balance of this movement included 34 farm 
hands and 2 farm domestics proceeding to 
employment at various points throughout the 
province, who received their certificates for 
the most part at Saskatoon and Regina. 

By offices in Alberta 179 transfers at the 
reduced rate were effected during October, 
165 provincial and 14 interprovincial. The 
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Edmonton office granted certificates to 156 
persons travelling within the province, 2 of 
whom were farm hands going to Drumheller, 
while the various points within its own zone ~ 
Edmonton despatched 84 farm hands, 4 farm 
domestics, 28 bush workers, 14 bridge con- 
struction workers, 3 maids, 11 mine workers, 
one waitress, 7 saw mill workers, one railway 
construction labourer and one axe-man. In 
addition, the Edmonton zone received from 
Calgary 6 farm hands, one farm housekeeper, 
one hotel cook and one mine cook. Journey- 
ing outside the province from Edmonton 13 
farm hands went to Saskatoon and surround- 
ing districts, while from Calgary one house- 
maid was sent to Nelson. 

The business transacted by British Colum- 
bia offices in October involved an issue of 51 
reduced rate certificates, all of which were 
granted to workers going to provincial em- 
ployment. Of these Vancouver transferred 14 
building construction workers, 3 electricians, 
one flunkey, one carpenter, one steel sharpener, 
one labourer, one farm hand, and one town 
housekeeper to Nelson; 2 carpenters and one 
plasterer to Revelstoke; one farm hand to 
Kamloops; one engineer to Penticton; and 8 
bush workers, 2 tunnel construction labourers, 
one sawyer, one machinist, one plasterer, one 
steel worker, and one flunkey to centres with- 
in the Vancouver zone. The remaining cer- 
tificates were granted at Prince George to 8 
saw mill labourers going to employment 
within the same zone. 

Of the 912 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during October 542 were conveyed 
by the Canadian National Railways, 314 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 47 
by the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, 8 by the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way and one by the Northern Alberta Rail- 
way. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During October, 1930 


The estimated value of the building auth- 
orized by 61 cities during October was $12,- 
723,789; this was an increase of $1,162,083, or 
14-8 per cent, as compared with the Septem- 
ber total of $11,081,706, but a decrease of 
$5,349,589, or 29-6 per cent, as compared with 
the aggregate of $18,073,378 for October, 1929. 
The cumulative total for the elapsed ten 
months of 1930 was slightly greater than 
the average for the same period in the ten 
years, 1920-1929, although it was exceeded by 
the aggregates for this period of the years 
1929, 1928 and 1927. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,200 per- 


mits for dwellings estimated to cost approx- 
imately $5,500,000, and about 3,000 permits 
for other buildings valued at over $6,000,000. 
During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 1,100 dwellings and 8,000 
other buildings, estimated to cost approx- 
imately $4,800,000 and $6,000,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario 
registered increases in the value of authorized 
building as compared with September, 1930, 
that of $2,811,641 or 94:3 per cent in Quebec 
being most noteworthy. The greatest decrease 
in this comparison was that of $713,595 or 


- 63:2 per cent in Alberta. 
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In the comparison with October, 1929, there 
were gains of 28-6 per cent and 5-3 per cent 
in New Brunswick and Quebec, respectively ; 
the other provinces recorded declines, that of 
$3,381,475, or 43-8 per cent in Ontario being 
most pronounced. 


Montreal showed improvement over both 
September, 1930, and October, 1929; in 
Toronto, there was an increase over the pre- 
ceding month, but a reduction as compared 
with the same month in 1929, while in Winni- 
peg and Vancouver the totals were lower than 
in either comparison. Of the other centres, 
New Glasgow, Moncton, Brantford, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, Niagara Falls, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Moose Jaw, Lethbridge, Nanaimo and North 
Vancouver reported increases over September, 
1930, and October, 1929. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1930—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
ten months of the years since 1920 are also 
given (average 1926—100). 
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Average 
Lapa indexes of 
Value a wholesale 
Value of cape prices of 
of permits ornate building 
Went permits issued P Saou materials 
issued in rat in first 
in first tan ten 
October ten + “ante months 
months e (Average 
(1920= 1926= 
$ $ 
PESO To. 12,723,789) 136,568, 228 128-2 93°3 
1029 ci} 18,073,378} 204,084, 467 191-5 99-6 
1928 6.34 «. 21,558,085) 187,179, 719 175-7 97-9 
LOQT. eo 18,848,019} 160,000, 554 150-2 96-8 
1926): teres 14,738,402} 134,902,338 126-6 100-4 
1925.....: 11,312, 644] 109, 676, 825 102-9 104-0 
1Q24rie ee: 13,089,588} 109,906, 921 103-2 107-7 
IB Be ee 9,999,187) 118,319, 159 111-0 11-7 
OVI Se ae i 10) 737,020 pieces DLO.gco 119-7 108-6 
VASA ae SM 10,491,228} 99,064, 670 93-7 125-2 
192024... 10,401, 041 106, 547,319 100-0 154-4 








The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was 33-1 per cent lower than in 
1929, the previous high level of the record, 
but was slightly higher than the ten-year aver- 
age of $135,719,795, while the average index 
number of wholesale prices of building mate- 
rials continued lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
September and October, 1930, and October, 
1929. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
fn sith SON ik Dat AE 5? Se Es la A EO 8.0 2 EERE SS 








Cities October, | September,| October, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown ja.eal-neme eee Nil Nil 
Nova scotia.......... 93, 942 193, 262 116, 507 
KEL ulitaXey mere cerd ee 80,342 186, 632 101,857 
New Glasgow..... 5,090 4,130 1,120 
*S yneyi..vdaeies ce 8,510 2,500 13,530 
New Brunswick ons 168, 663 52,330 131,192 
Fredericton........ Nil Nil Nil 
"Ni ONGUOMM ote se 124,975 15,755 46,390 
*Saint John......... 43 , 688 36,575 84, 802 
Quebec..............- 5,792,398 | 2,980,757 | 5,500,335 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 5,238,888 | 2,550,667 | 3,987,236 
MQiiebee. tenes = 297,815 229, 461 644, 374 
Shawinigan Falls. . 10,000 17,720 200, 000 
*Sherbrooke Hae xe 62,100 75,750 57,600 
*Three Rivers...... 19,695 4,885 260, 225 
*Westmount........ 163, 900 102, 274 350, 900 
Ontario......:.....-- 4,337,213 | 3,868,322 | 7,718,684 
Belleville?:. is... 26, 850 5,175 129,400 
MS TAN tlOrG suai o>.0 701 56, 100 53, 771 26,554 
Giaonam se... oe 3, 800 17,100 40,615 
*Fort William...... 14,300 66, 950 65, 900 
(EPA ee ns ye a 9,778 20,398 180, 030 
SGuclotiers. les eee 35, 681 27,880 81,145 
tamiltoney es. ere 451,550 364, 400 381, 600 
SA IngstON...1000c00s- 51,537 33, 123 332,814 
*Kitehener. ......%%- 172,242 116, 563 141,716 
ST ONC OM aeis ween 105, 880 116,955 329,145 
Niagara Falls...... 66, 448 37, 680 62,400 
SNAWA.....c.ceee- 11,005 8,125 429,485 
SO Ttawa ets setae 227, 520 156,195 326, 925 
Owen Sound....... Nil 30,500 10,100 
*Peterborough...... 26,780 102, 605 43,475 
SPOrtAT GOUT am sicia 8,550 22,535 29,343 
BN TratiOrdec a. s ot 11, 885 15,762 10,764 
*St. Catharines..... 104, 147 30, 673 168,757 
“St. Phomas.. 0.205 7,200 19,135 3, 625 











Cities October, | September,| October, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Wc eh aa 

Sarnia chins Jaciins 51,739 40, 647 67, 963 
Sault (ce Marie.. 57,074 54,125 40, 666 
SNOTOUtO. ce steele 2,061,078 1,854,398 2,927, 263 

York and East 

York own- 
Shipse.t. csi ss 605, 629 454,972 | 1,094,635 
Wrallantl. sss ssanaee 28,375 42,050 6,590 
eWATVELSOL -..< ceva eiseiess 30, 180 103, 625 178, 645 
East Windsor.... 12,900 25, 423 36, 698 
Riverside.......- 11,125 11,120 11,650 
Sandwich........ 34, 200 6, 200 347, 500 
Walkerville...... 33, 000 16, 000 175, 000 
Woodstock........- 20, 660 14, 237 43,281 
Manitoba............ 463 , 654 689, 127 668,997 
*Brandon) smi ct 8 8,554 15,427 5, 682 
St. Boniface........ 14, 250 5, 650 58,415 
*Winnipeg........-.- 440, 850 668,050 604, 900 
Saskatchewan....... 632, 755 839,131 1,402,810 
*Moose Jaw.....-- 400, 275 48, 638 133,022 
mi eons 2b. atiatetaase 124,090 314, 788 749, 263 
*Saskatoon........- 108,390 475, 705 520,525 
Alherta.. .-osetiesse> 415,517 | 1,129,112 | 1,228,442 
eGaloeary ..c.see ets: 256, 933 918, 332 529, 612 
A dmonton jack eee 102,035 178, 450 616,995 
Lethbridge........ 54,554 9,530 48,295 
Medicine Hat...... 1,995 22,800 33,540 
British Co.umbia.... 819,647 | 1,329,665 | 1,306,411 
Kamloops sseec te: 9,345 17,555 , 040 
Nanaimo..!. te. sse0 8,790 5,325 7,275 
*New Westminster. 28,850 26,915 54,300 
Prince Rupert...... 7,554 7,870 2,755 
*Vancouver........- 690,595 1,142, 707 1, 087,816 
North Vancouver 9,21 8,730 5,490 
*ViCtORIAg A ok. ke 65, 303 120, 563 135, 735 
Total—61 Cities. ...| 12,723,789 | 11,081,706 | 18,073,378 
*T otal—35 Cities. ...} 11,630,418 | 10,198,644 | 15,027,435 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


| toting asi reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
October is reproduced below. The following 
report on unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for November, 1930, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment continued to decline in Octo- 
ber. There was a continuance of the seasonal 
increase: in the numbers unemployed in the 
building industry, in public works contracting, 
brick, tile, and cement manufacture, the trans- 
port and distributive trades, and in hotel and 
boarding-house service. Unemployment also 
increased in most of the mining industries, in- 
cluding coal mining, in iron and steel manu- 
facture, in general, marine and constructional 
engineering shipbuilding and_ ship-repairing, 
artificial silk yarn, and hat and cap manu- 
facture, and in dock and harbour service. 


On the other hand, there was an improve- 
ment in the pottery and motor vehicle indus- 
tries, in the cotton, woollen and worsted, linen, 
jute, hosiery, lace and carpet industries; in 
silk manufacture, and artificial silk weaving, 
and in the tailoring, and boot and shoe in- 
dustries. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at October 
27, 1930 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed) was 18.7, 
as compared with 17.6 (revised figures) at 
September 22, 1930, and with 10.3 at October 
21, 1929. The percentage wholly unemployed 
at October 27, 1930, was 13.9, as compared 


with 12.7 at September 22, 1930; while the 
percentage temporarily stopped was 4.8, as 
compared with 4.9. For males alone the per- 
centage at October 27, 1930 was 19.4, and for 
females 16.8; at September 22, 1930, the cor- 
responding percentages were 18.0 and 16.8. 

At October 27, 1930, the numbers of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,551,095 wholly unem- 
ployed, 581,614 temporarily stopped, and 104,- 
792 normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,237,501. This was 127,843 more than 
a month before, and 1,003,113 more than a 
year before. The total included 1,621,578 men, 
60,252 boys, 504,501 women and 51,190 girls. 

The 1,551,095 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,060,700 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years and therefore satisfied the 
full contributions condition for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit; 404,000 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 86,370. 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,408,138, in-. 
cluded 247,261 men, 6,457 boys 50,757 women, 
and 3,300 girls who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Treland the 
total number of persons on the registers of. 
employment Exchanges at October 27, 1930, 
was 2,307,819 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
1.4 per cent in October, 1930, as compared 
with September, 1930, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 0.8 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous: 
mining, public utilities, trade (wholesale and 
retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest. 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of July and August, 1930, and there- 
fore cannot be included in the general state- 
ment for the month of October. The number 
of employees of Class I railroads as at August 
15, totalled 1,497,872, representing a decrease of 
1.1 per cent since July 15, 1930. The amount 
of pay-roll in the entire month of August was: 
$207,828,332, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 1.0 per cent. 
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Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 1:4 per cent in October as compared 
with September, and payroll totals decreased 
2 per cent. These changes are based upon re- 
turns made by 13,256 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in Oc- 
tober had 2,907,026 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $71,243,900. 

The Bureau’s weighted index of employment 
for October, 1930, is 78:6, as compared with 
79:7 for September, 79:9 for August, and 98-3 
for October, 1929; the index of pay-roll totals 
for October, 1930, is 72:7, as compared with 
74-2 for September, 73:9 for August, and 
102°3. for October, 1929. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

The textile, paper, and tobacco groups of 
industries each showed a slight increase in 
employment in October; among the decreases 
in the remaining nine groups there were three 
of notable size—4:9 per cent in vehicles, 3-4 
per cent in the leather group, and 2°3 per cent 
in the iron and steel group. 

Twenty-three of the 54 separate industries, 
upon which the manufacturing employment 
index is based, reported increased employment 
in October. The chief gains, ranging from 6-9 
per cent to 3:5 per cent, were in the following 
industries: Dyeing and finishing textiles, 
pianos, silk goods, confectionery, rubber boots 
and shoes, carpets, and hosiery and knit goods; 
among the 16 remaining industries showing 
gains were women’s clothing, stoves, millwork, 
furniture, paper boxes, chemicals, pottery, 
glass, agricultural implements, and cotton 
goods, the increase in the last-named industry 
having been less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Outstanding decreases in employment in 
October were 8:6 per cent in ice cream; from 
5 to 5-3 per cent each in woolen and worsted 
goods, men’s clothing, automobiles, and steam- 
car shops; from 4 to 4:7 per cent each in 
boots and shoes, petroleum refining, fertilizer, 
brick, cement, cane-sugar refining, and auto- 
mobile tires; from 3 to 3-8 per cent each in 
millinery, cast-iron pipe, machine tools, struc- 
tural ironwork, and foundry and machine-shop 
products; 2:4 per cent in shipbuilding and 1-2 
per cent in paper and pulp. 

Nine additional industries have been taken 
up during 1929 and 1930 and are not included 
in the bureau’s indexes of employment or pay 
rolls, no data for 1926, the index-base year, 
being available. Increases in employment in 
these industries were reported in October as 
follows: Radio, 13-5 per cent; jewelry, 2-5 per 
cent; rubber goods, other, 1-1 per cent; beet 
sugar, 256-2 per cent, this being the beginning 
of this industry’s refining season. Decreased 
employment was reported in the remaining 5 
industries as follows: 2°6 per cent in rayon; 
9-1 per cent in aircraft; 0-5 per cent in paint 


and varnish; 3:5 per cent in beverages; and 
2:4 per cent in cash registers, adding machines, 
and calculating machines. 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
mountain geographic divisions each reported 
increased employment in October, while each 
of the remaining divisions reported a falling 
off in employment. 

The 22-6 per cent increase shown for the 
mountain division was caused by the addition 
in this report of the beet-sugar industry, 
which begins its refining season in October, 
thereby showing a very large increase in em- 
ployment over September. The _ beet-sugar 
industry is one of the most important manu- 
facturing industries in the mountain district 
and was added to the bureau’s list for that 
reason to give an adequate representation of 
employment in that district. 

The per cents of change in the mountain 
district, without beet sugar, would have been 
decreases of 2:3 per cent in employment and 
1:5 per cent in pay-roll totals, respectively. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, indi- 
cate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent. 





Hon. William N. Doak has been appointed 
Secretary of Labour in the Cabinet of Pres- 
ident Hoover, in succession to Hon. John J. 
Davis, who left the cabinet on his election 
to the United States Senate. Mr. Doak was 
formerly a vice-president of the Brotherhood 
ot Railroad Trainmen and its legislative agent, 
and was the editor of the Railroad Trainmen, 
the monthly magazine published by the train- 
men’s organization. He was prominently asso- 
ciated with conciliation work in connection 
with railway labour disputes. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


S ks Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 

tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- - 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in.the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 
The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(b) 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or dem- 
olition, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 


adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, drydocks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes 
of labour employed, or, in the absence of 
such standard conditions, fair and reasonable 
rates and hours. The conditions above men- 
tioned are referred to in the Order in Council 
as “A” conditions. Following is the text of 
the General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
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under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such. authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 
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By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
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report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Installation of radiation, piping, etc., in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force hangar, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Partridge Sani- 
tary and Heating Engineers, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of ecntract, November 11, 1980. Amount 
of contract, $8,834. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows :— 








: Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Plumberit .titeh sprees scttateee eiseees , 90 ‘ 8 5 
Plum bers helper yo. |)4y ci alenc eyabeteia 0 50 8 
SUGAMIEG TORS peed fac rn sis clei or eras sane 0 90 8 
Steamfitter’s helper............... 0 50 8 
MGSON Ms te shila case ie ieee 's sp natcteenta net 1 10 8 
Carnentarans coins oo «oer seine cleats 0 80 8 
BLS CERCLA 4.1. Lihat cst diese ste ee epee = 0 80 8 





Supply and erection of steel roof deck, 
Royal Canadian Hangar, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Metallic Roofing 
Co. cf Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 7, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,581. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 

than than 

er hour er da 
RIC AVOTcni mess bist hic teeters 2 : 1 10 “ 8 ij 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 50 8. 
I GINGR SORA An ounce ee SI MEUIe 4 Hae 1 10 8 
Masons’ labourers... .cbsismoudaes 0 50 8 
(PIASTOREIA Geist sx ndeeak cee 1 10 8 
APATEEA DOTS ae Hot Rides. Wise hee 0 70 8 
Carpenters! 1,0. oo... ae aD 0 80 8 
HISCETICIANSY yy memento ae 0 70 8 
IPAINTETS 6c) S1AAICIS4 hie. utente alee 0 70 8 
Concrete labourers..............+5+ 0 40 8 
Ordinary labourers..............-- 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers. ............%- 0 70 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 50 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............- 0 70 8 
Drivers, 2 horses and wagon....... 0 75 8 
Structural ironworkers............- 1 00 8 





Supply and application of insulation, roof- 
ing and flashing of roofs, Royal Camadian Air 
Force Hangar, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, W. A. Moffatt & Sons, Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont. Date of contract, N ovember 11, 
1930. Amount of contract, $4,850. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also inserted 
in this contract. 

Construction of dischange sewer, Royal 
Canadian Naval Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. 


Name of contractors, The Kennedy-Leith 
Construction Co., Victoria, B.C. Date of 


contract, November 17, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,000. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Shaw- 
inigan Falls, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 


Alphonse Daris, Richmond, P.Q. Date of 
contract, November 12, 1930. Amount of 


A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


contract, $16,200 and unit prices. 


as follows:— 











: Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workersih) sons: cesses $ 60 40 8 
Concrete MmixeTs.).eiisieias Seteleie ole 0 45 8 
Concrete floatersa.cccicat> saeebiase 0 55 8 
Concrete finishers. .7.-s+e. arene 0°75 8 
Stone mm asOnstutics,. ol tpt aerate 1 10 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, granite... 02i6 0655 o 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 10 8 
Structural steel workers..........-- 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........+- 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............-+: 0 65 8 
Felt and gravel roofers...........-- 0 65 8 
Terrazzo layers mens oe aes tee agian 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters...........-- 1 10 8 
Plasterers: :.deneh.-p oot abheeties tates 1 00 8 
Metal lathers:<s-) ects act eee make 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers.........-..++- 0 55 8 
Plumberssi hears eee eee ae 0 65 8 
Steam fitters): o.4 beeme abe ae 0 65 8 
Blectricians- ee veeekisielaatleieiacet: 0 65 8 
Labourerses;:ieisttn aiues. deiketieies cate 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart...........-- 5 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon.........-- 7 50 8 
per week 
Motor truck driver. ......-s0++s: 20 00 8 


wet ey a ee ee ee ee 


Replacement of wharf at Sicamous, Cari- 
boo District, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. McCharles & McDougall, Nelson, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 22, 1980. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,297.40. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages | of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver engineer................ $1 12% 8 
Carpenters? WR ti siiowine soc ose 1 00 8 
Labourers, 3: eyes nee oor aes 50 8 


Construction of an extension to the vessel 
bed at the public wharf at Port Willams, 
Kings Co., NS. Name of contractor, Halle 
B. Bigelow, Canning, N.S. Date of contract, 
November 7, 1980. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $5,918.40. A fair wages schedule 
Was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@armentensy ele .cah mages one ee $0 60 8 
USAIOGULRGES i Rais Sis ci aeis ce cee 0) 30 8 
Blacksmiths: weeny Wess ce oae 0 60 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 





Construction of a public building at Athol- 
ville, N.B. Name of contractors, J. & D. A. 
Harquail Co., Ltd., Campbellton, N.B. Date 
of contract, November 6, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $10,600 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 

per hour per per 

day week 
Woncrote WOrkers we.. eee eee bP 0) B35) 8 48 
@oncrate Mixers). tic8 dsca.s seleeees 0 40 8 48 
@oncrete: Toastersien. sackman eae 0 45 8 48 
@Woncrote finishers’, jasc eee 0 60 8 48 
Stone masons: }.%).). 2... wleaie cradle shee 0 75 8 48 
SGONerCUGLOIS: .',.4 40006 solemn ts 0 80 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Sheet metal Workers;.. aesseneacee- 0 60 8 48 
Li Wel hoor ds le Rr Se SREOIG che «(eh Gcrene: 0 40 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 48 
MorrazZOLAVeLs:. cts. - somes sess 1 00 8 48 
Carmenters! Jeet naueslt See mereee ae 0 60 8 48 
A ATIUOT Sy 2. Soca cise as to hE ante 0 60 8 48 
(SGV dE Fa Bore Hine Erica 0 60 8 48 
FEV BOTS te sce oN stags, scien oltaeetoians 0 40 8 48 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
MST AIELAL HOTS +. casi hia,s seieiereeis oe ots 0 60 8 48 
MAL SUATOUSS.« cis care:« sae vicaiteeeiaiais eiea 1 00 8 48 
PEVOMOTS yee hc osc. as Ae eee ete ie 0 40 Sve 48 
PATTI DOR Sok. ate anche eic cee beets clokatecs 0 65 8 48 
BEG OES Ae wos. c/s austeateeeeramertarahe wiv. o1> 0 40 8 48 
SPO aba GI HEOTShiss boavgs tee cette eux tib ee lam 0 65 8 48 
Ee perience acky assem ee tees ore 0 40 8 48 
Wilo@ericransy). 4.0 cacas sions Meee este oe 0 60 8 48 
GIDE ay inne s sc an face « sree bacon ass 0 40 8 48 
LAD OULGES eso Sih te Seer nee st 0 35 8 48 

per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 4 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 6 50 8 48 
Motor truck driver— per week 

T tone ©... cao oeee ibe te Bee 22 00 8 48 
DGD hoe Sere ee ane see ene 28 00 8 48 





Construction of a public wharf at Sheet 
Harbour Bay, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
George L. Monk, Ship Harbour, N.S. Date 
of contract, November 7, 1980. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,780. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Foreman carpenters..........5-..:; $ 60 75 8 48 
@arpenters 3/22). eee eee 0 55 8 48 
Blacksmiths «.0: s\n eee 0 65 8 48 
Skilled labourers: 42... secehe eeuee 0 40 8 48 
HSRIOOULOLS: ccccc sa | sence ere tees ele lee 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............- $4 80 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Boatmen and boat (dory).......... 50 8 48 
Boatmen and boat (skiff).......... 1 00 8 48 
Boatman and boat (motor)........ 2 00 up 8 48 


Construction of a public building as Syden- 


ham, Ont. Name of contractor, Lawrence 
McDonell, Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 4, 1930. Amount of contract, 


$10,750 and unit prices for any additional 
work required. <A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
@oncrete workers: 0.2 eee care ane $0 45 8 
Concrete finishers: .i.....Ho. ee. see 0 60 8 
StOUSINASONS .0/. «2 neuer ae lene 1 10 8 
IGONGCIUCCIS: oo ts sacs Pree eislaente tela 1 00 8 
Bricklayers and tile layers......... 1 10 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Sheer metal wOrkers. cscs see ate 0 90 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 
Merraz7ZO Layers: ....cmeeeeae «seein 1 10 8 
Earp leSOLLOTS: «.\: + ses ee oie terrae E25 8 
NMiepaltlathers.: suciiee seitie amen mens 0 90 8 
NPIRSLONOTS!, sais. vs oe hooats era aisian ene 1 10 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...............-- 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers:;.............+< 0 80 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
IBGHAGCIANS. ..snndeeicee Hie rele a ants 0 80 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Steam fitters’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 
Plamibers ~helperg. jew. see's ries ae 0 50 8 
PAO OUROTS st. averse ae sree in itnar anes 0 45 8 
EVOISb ENGINCOM. vasae mae riaelee ate 0 75 8 
Cement mixer engineer............- 0 65 8 
Motor truck drivers.c.... aeetwiesdes 0 50 8 

per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 





Reconstruction ‘of a portion of the public 
breakwater at Little Anse, Richmond Co., 
NS. Name of contractor, Mr. Thomas D. 
Morrison, D’Escousse, NS. Date of contract, 
November 8, 1980. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $19,410. -A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than than than 
per hour per day per hour per day 
Carpentersicicinascman sass $0 60 8 Structural steel workers............ $1 00 8 
Tua DOURCTS cece ins + cs) de ee nee ee ereure 0 30 8 Steam hoist engineers.............- 0 75 8 
per day IPAINGeIS 0... = or SRS AR Se ls 5 te a4 On 8 
TReamiatersatin hime toles alien scence $5 00 8 NGADOUTOES << co). eae eee ee 0 40 8 
per hour 
Blacksmiths. deceesdeee ee  eeeee 0 60 8 











Grading of the roadbed approaches to the 
Canadian National Railway swing bridge at 
Burlington Channel, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, R. C. Huffman Construction Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 28, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $17,400. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
. per hour per day 
WA OULO LS sary ank Cae ee cc vot ls 6.0 cae $0 45 8 
Steamhoist engineer.............+. 0 75 8 
Hiremems dee Cee aks eee 0 50 8 
Drag hne operators: ....-. 2 sean: 1 20 8 
Machinists sea ene eo Ce eran 075 8 
5 ton motor truck and driver....... 2 50 8 
1 and 2 ton truck and driver........ TAZ 8 
Orlers.: |. eee ee ca oe eens 0 50 8 





Construction of a wharf at Point Prim, 
P.EI. Name of contractor, D. A. Macdon- 
ald. Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date of contract, 
August 8, 19830. Amount of ecntract, approxi- 
mately $11,211.25. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















b Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters. itis dame eine ees eveeeeien $0 60 9g 54 
Blacksmiths 5 ses tae tee 0 60 9 54 
‘Blacksmiths helpers..... a... eee ar 0 45 9 54 
ICA DOUTETS.. hie" dae oes Aer: 0 30 9 54 
per day 
Carters) alain rome haem 4 50 9 54 
HCAIMI SECTS 2.8. ula amueis oh atea neniee 7 00 9 54 
Removal of superstructure of Canadian 


National Railway swing bridge at Burlington 
Channel to new piers 50 feet east of present 
position. Name of contractors, The R. C. 
Huffman Constructicn Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 16, 
1930. Amount of contract, $43,000. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Overtime may be permitted in case of necessity on the 
basis of time and one-half. 

Exceptions to the eight-hour day and overtime provisions 
will be recognized in preparatory and complementary work. 


Construction of a warehouse of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Jeannette’s Creek, Ont. 
Name of contractors, T. C. Warwick & Sons, 
Ltd, Blenheim, Ont. Date of contract, Octo- 
ber 28, 1930. Amount of contract, $10,380 for 
the building and $5,740 for 20,500 crates de- 
livered, built complete. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers.< 40+ coer = $0 45 8 
Concrete: mixers... soeineee aren 0 45 8 
Concrete floaters @iiscee eee 0 45 8 
Concrete:finishers:... 1-6 ose 0 60 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Rooters... 24 aceke eons eee ee 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers..........0..+> 0 75 8 
Hlectriciansoaeece thse pare enae 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers..............: 0 50 8 
Labourers) eo cpeek wan 6 eae hee 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart...........-- 5 00 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Motor truck driver:........-...--- 0 50 8 











Construction of repairs to the East Pier at 
Rondeau, Kent Co., Ont. Name of contract- 
ors, Port Arthur Construction Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 4, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$23,607.49. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpenters!se eae an eee 2 0 75 8 
Blacksmiths 4.5 ce oe eee 0 65 8 
Engineer (stationary, hoist and 
pile driver operator)........ Se es 0 80 8 
Labourers.,..ck ec eases ce ee eck s 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 8 





Construction of a public wharf at Sarnia, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Detroit River Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of 
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contract, November 6, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $75,946.70. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract, as fol- 
lows :— . 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Garponters, +... sau doe 55> 7. ee $1 10 8 
Blacksmiths. vasa), Sete a eee 0 65 8 
DV Or hid nana Meet cers « eee 1 00 8 
Ma DOUTeTS: oes sarisinedme Pe tee 0 45 8 
per day 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Piledriver enginéers:.. 6.542.520 1 00 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 1 00 8 


Construction of repairs to wharves at Wil- 
liam Head Quarantine Station, Nanaimo Dis- 
trict, B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria Pile 
Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, November 11, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,463.10. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in’ the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Rilerdriven foremaninssc 0.) eee $1 25 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 124 
iDerrickzenoinéer: eee ee eee eles 8 
Pil TrIVer Maney ee as oe eee 1 00 8 
Brideemian +, 2 Uae nee ae xr 1 00 8 
Derrickimien:,:», Cee CA ome a aan 1 00 8 
BOommnan’ ),. cae ae res aaa kets ao 1 064 8 
PITremiati es Soe ere tee ee eee 0 682 8 
IEA OULCTS 49 <a. Soe eae ae 0 50 8 


Construction of a freight elevator for the 
Government wharf at Stewart, Skeena Dis- 
trict, B.C. Name of contractors, Colby Crane 
& Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver, BC. 
Date of contract, November 21, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $8,925. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
PRISE KSMIGHS: cacond acct $0 75 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 60 8 
Warpenterss,..:.... --- seep e ene ee 0 93 8 
FSI GGT GLAU Sra anctancnau ior eee none (WORE: 8 
Hlectrician’s helpers..3........-.+. 0 50-0 60 8 
lia bourers:. .<isth « See e eee 0573 8 
Structural steel erectors............ 1) 25 8 
Structural steel rivetters........... 125 8 
Rivetters (shop rate)......2.....«- 0 873 8 
Rivetters’ helpers (shop rate)...... 0 60 8 





Installation of electric wiring and fittings 
in the public building at St. Thomas, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Roberts Electric, Reg’d., 
St. Thomas, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 26, 1930. Amount of contract $1,485. A 


fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
ie per hour per day 
Mloctricians (a9 eee eee $0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 





Construction of improvements to wharf at 
Stewart, Skeena District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. John and Charles J. Currie, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, No- 
vember 16, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $9,175.67. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 




















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
inilevdriver foreman\....7.25 eee 1 25 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 123 8 
Pilerdriverman') 'o .. 2.0 se eee 1 00° 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 1 00 8 
Bridgeman.) 2.587 o..5 see 1 00 8 
pidzeicarpenters...../. 22 aac eee 1 00 8 
MG IOTIUO TY sites s)s a kia os See ee 0 684 8 
ilectriciansy 0. co Seen ae 1 174 8 
Electricians’ helpers.........:...:. 0 624 8 
HEAD OULETS#)).0. 5 joke dois Se 0 50 8 





Construction of an office and covered drive- 
way for the Customs Building, Coutts, Al- 
berta. Name of contractor, Mr. Douglas C. 
Oland, Cardston, Alta. Date of contract, No- 
vember 20, 1930. Amount of contract, $1,994. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


























Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers... caiessoce ener $1 45 8 
Eoliow tile layersiti.. acs sees 1 45 8 
IVES SOUSEE Rs Aeonrs heer jabc eal eee 1 45 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 45 8 
PISS CeLOTSad: a0 Sse Sek nee 1 40 8 
errazZO |AVClS 2.00.4 ie aeons vee 125 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete: finishers: pace el nese se 1 00 8 
Hoist engineer (2 drum)............ 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Stonecutters..<. sree ae 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
ilecericians\ 7.08 smote ane o aes 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 85 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 85 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
Hoist engineer (1 drum)............ 0 75 8 
Gasoline hoist engineer............. 0 75 8 
Plasterers: helpers. Acc dee toe eee fe 0-70 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 60 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 60 8 
Concrete: fosters) ee ee 0 50 8 
ag WMMIKOLS aa. ect e oaee 0 50 8 
: Workers: ecole oes? ee 0 50 8 
Labourers spon eesti ee ee. 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Truck driversid wyevc: koeee ee 0 50 8 
Metals t Heine nis ee Le 0 08 8 
sq. yd. 
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Construction of an office. and covered drive- 
way for the Customs Building, Carway, Al- 
berta. Name of contractor, Mr. Douglas C. 
Oland, Cardston, Alberta. Date of contract, 
November 5, 1930. Amount of contract, $1,- 
946. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— . 











Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

Not less | Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
IBLVCIIAVOLS. sasissie s diets. <beimietereds ek cate $1 45 8 
Hollow tile layers.....- 2.36 0sen ee 1 45 8 
IMsiSONSTEN VAEe s,s tS sateen teen 1 45 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 45 8 
IPJASCCLOTS ct see Cole ese ve ten eine see te 1 40 8 
Terrazzo LAyOrs i: Uae... eee etek 1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 1 00 8 
Concrete finishers... «; sis. es seb 1 00 8 
Hoist engineer (2 drum)............ 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Shees imetalworkersies . a-4 «alesse 1 00 8 
SEONECHLLEIS tir ees lie eee oe 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Hiecirictanst $25. escaden deme: coe 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers.:............. 0 85 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............- 0 85 8 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 
Hoist engineer (1 drum)...........- 0 75 8 
Gasoline hoist engineer............. 0 75 8 
Plasterers’ helpers. «licen cece 0 70 8 
Hlectricians’ helpers..............- 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Terrazo layers’ helpers............- 0 60 8 
Concrete floatergain. sco +25 es 0 50 8 
cr TVIROT Rae. iiciceee oer 0 50 8 
* WORK CESCHAEI.. «a ashe tte arte 0 60 8 
Labourers.) eee. ie Pe eben ee 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Truck GTIVGLAT) Atmite es «+ cc nee kee Cee 0 50 8 
Motal lathersh. Jo aee slo ek em emton 0 08 8 

per sq. yd 





Converting main floor of Post Office to re- 
tail store, Saskatoon, Sask. Name of contract- 
ors, Smith Bros. & Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, October 18, 19380. Amount 
of contract, $10,700. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Conerete workers si. << <i:40 05 soe $0 45 8 
THIKCTS Bila ouicttais eee: 0 45 8 
- HOALOTSM Ah) Lien eae 0 45 8 
4 finishersson vais se beer: 1 00 8 
StOneMaAsons?.c/ sae ce ee acess eee 1 45 8 
Bricklayerse tt) whe cei eticiiee te sale ets 1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metalworkers..............- 1 10 8 
vi a helpers:...0n.- 0 50 8 
per sq. yd. 
Metal lathers.o ct ereciciseus sais sets 0 08 8 
per hour 
IPIASLOLOTS .0:43 .«..eksleiginln ister noe eine 1 35 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.........0+0++++: 0 65 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 87% 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
i - helpers. 0 65 8 
Mlactricianss. cere scene eee eee 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers..............+ 0 65 8 
Mabourers:...h. cueeeanceceeh scene 0 45 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 70 8 
“team and wagon........... 0 90 8 





Construction of repairs to the East Pier at 
Leamington, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Chatham Dredging & General Contracting Co,. 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 8, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $16,188.43. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour. 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............- $0 80 8 
Blacksmiths: eRcReL cee ase ae 0 65 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 80 8 
Pile driver engineer...:..........-- 0 80 8 
La DOULETS.\ ee bales ean eee 0 45 8 
Man; horseand cart... .4 eee 5 00 8 
per day 
Man, 2 horses and wagon........... 6 50 8 





Construction of a public building at Gore 
Bay, Ont. Name of contractors, McLartys, 
Harten & Wiber, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 15, 1980. Amount 
of contract, $24,436 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 














Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 

Not less Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
ConcrétewOrkeren. 46s. duenseiteat- $0 45 8 
be FNIShOrae i. sees epanaaers 0 60 8 
Stofiemasons:.: fuer ae os daw cieaetdes 1 25 8 
Stonecutters see dht 2s Steers 1 25 8 
Brighklaye@rstecc cae cies qect eevee 125 8. 
Tile Taverns iy: ca seit srs. aie aie } 26 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........- 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 0 75 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 
‘LOrrazZ0 ayers, neers. sei ae 1 10 8 
Marble settersiz.a%: hase en eee oe 1/25 8 
Metal latheraz stench. one ee bites a 0 75 8 
Plasterers. tabaniensaeeies ae tems 1 25 8 
“4 helpers... 1%. a eager aoe 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers....:.........- 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Bilectriciamgizs4 tv aos bsakioinehacia 0 75 8 
4 SIDEES,®, .:s 2 easels ae 0 50 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Plumbers’ helpers..ic. -. seme 0 50 8 
Labourers A. daisies tess, Ghee tees 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart...........-. 00 8 
se" teamiand Wagons.’ seni: 6 50 8 
per hour 

Motor truck driver...............- 0 50 8 
Hoist engineer: cain ee «ce eiceteoleces 0 75 8 
Cement mixer engineer............. 0 65 8 





Ballasting of approximately nine miles of 
tracks and lifting and re-aligning where re- 
quired on four miles of track recently bal- 
lasted at Prescott, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Kendal Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 29, 1980. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $32,450. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per day per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. $5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per hour 
ALTEGK AYERS: .) Ste Fees tote eee 0 45 8 
WERDOUTCTS. sv). ee cals asc ene 0 45 8 
ARNG ATIVELS tert fle. ale ae 0 50 8 


Widening of the public wharf and repairs 
to flooring system, Ste. Anne des Monts, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Fide- 
din Fourmier, Horace Dunn and Arthur Dunn, 
all of Cortereal, P.Q. Date of contract, No- 
vember 21, 1980. Amount of contract, ar 
proximately $28,015.15. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpentersi enn uence cates selene $0 50 8 
Blacksmiths ete eee 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths: helpers. caades. seen fee 0 40 8 
Tua bOUnerssbes sek yer tw eats ener eee ais 0 35 8 


Construction of a shore protection wall at 
Champlain, P.Q. Name of contractors, Na- 
poleon Trudel and Joseph Trudel, St. Irenee, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 28, 1930. 
Amicunt of contract, approximately $16,895.25. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
. Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Warpenters: ...; 10st seen eee $0 55 8 
NVTASONS A ooh es oe enn e nee 1 00 8 
iDlacksmiths) + os. ad alee cc oer 0 55 8 
HBA DOUTOTS sss Se sree sia ees See 0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 ans 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of wharf repairs, L’Islet, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, J. N. Beaulieu and 
Adrien Journeault, L’Islet, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 17, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $5,317.50. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
TSA DONTEIS oc siccn cas oe teeeete tes’ 6 eens $0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of a public building, Keewatin, 
Ont. Name of contractors, W. A. Kelly and 


G. E. Kimberley, both of Kenora, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 7, 1930. Amount of 
contract, $21,900 and unit prices. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as ficllows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers. ............s.00- $0 50 8 
Concrete mixer engineer............ 0 60 8 
Concrete floaters: / oss. Use onb eee 0 55 8 
Concrete: finishers/.434.../......0..8 0 70 8 
SCOMEMASONS Ie ee eae #35 8 
Stone cutters, wee ere hae eee : 1 10 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ il BY 8 
Structural steel workers............ 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Shee meval workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Roofers, fel6 and gravel............ 0 65 8 
sliervanzo ravers). ).\. 7 eae eee 0 724 8 
Terraszzu tayers’ helpers............ 0 50 8 
Marble settersic.0 4) ote 1 30 8 
ARIS SOLEETS + co s'prccks SAM ee 2b 8 
Metal lathers...1 .,.cl.kitsan eee 0 80 8 
WPIASLCLETS. sits ite lets dts ernie ancien Mee 1635 8 
Plasterers’ helpers. 3.06 s swine 40; 50 8 
Painters and glaziers. ....0006.+..: 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters........ 1 124 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
HUIOCEPICIANS 4.5... obs cclcie catenins 0 80 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
MEA DOUPECTS | sa:sisieis ba ctiaeeinee eee 0 424 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon...... et 6 50 8 
per hour 
Motor truck driver. ..,.. ude ssieesmee 0 50 8 


Construction of alterations and addition 
to the public building at Montmagny, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. E. Collin, Mont- 


magny, P.Q. Date of contract, November 11, 
1930. Amount of contract, $5,250 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Woncrete workers:... use sos cose 0 40 8 
@oucrete Mixersan, eae. sere eee 0 45 8 
Concrete floaters:mascies. coke eee 0 55 8 
Concrete finishers............-..... 0 75 8 
Stone masons/:2... seer aerate tae 1 00 8 
Stone cutters ‘limestone’........... 0675 8 
Stone cutters, ‘granite’............. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 
LOrrazZOVAy.ers. WEN a3 6 yt Sterne els 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
Plastorers.): 5. .\oweeshee sew odessa’ 1 00 8 
Metal [athers: 2.2 sete ce ce reis sists Ghave 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
lm Horses come he cae testis inieiare ake 0 55 8 
PCOSINTLELORS. 5 cde ele o'a'c~ We mustettbaiees axe 0 55 8 
Plectricians:., 02 edd ks v.ceiocieee es 0 60 8 
TADOULOTS . os << scteeit incites eco on 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 50 8 
per week 
Motor'truck driver.............--. 7 50 8 
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Construction of repairs in concrete to the 
wharf at Lachine, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Leger & Charlton, Ltd., Lachine, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 5, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,196.75. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mechanical engineers.........-..... $1 00 8 
Stationary engineers............... 0 85 8 
SPOON ee eel ele ale « slemion lense 0 55 8 
Pile driver operator..........-..... 0 85 8 
Concrete mixer operators........... 0 60 8 
Blackemithss.acdWctees «ceric 0 70 8 
CATPERTSES OMA AE ya) ce por sta a7 = at NORE 0 85 8 
Labourers..... eae KEL Rc is earn 0 40 8 





Reconstruction of wharf at Cap St. Ignace, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. J. Dus- 
sault and A. Guay, Levis, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 27, 1930. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,715 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Nadeau of Port Daniel East, and Chas. H. 
Nadeau of Chandler, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 31, 1930. Amount of contract, ‘aip- 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpentersts: eens iss ee Ree $0 55 8 
imibermen weiss maces + is eee fen 0 40 8 
Blacksmithsaanasetocsiels «ica eae 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Labourers k ic. eee. lias ae beat 0) 55 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and carti..30...22). 2 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 








Construction of an extension to existing 
shore protection along west side of Harbour, 


Port Maitland, Ont. 
The Ontario 
Catharines, Ont. 
ber 6, 1930. 
mately $9,804.85. 


‘Ltd., 


Name of contractors, 
Construction Co., 
Date of contract, Novem- 
Amount of contract, approxi- 
A fair wages schedule was 


St. 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 














proximately $9,442.55. 


A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpenters 2.5 Mc sucess meet eure $0 50 8 
IBTACksGmiibhs.. -<dise nce ee venenatis 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
NA DOUTETS suites oer ea ee 0 35 8 





Construction of an extension to wharf and 
protection pilework, Rimouski, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Farley & Grant, Ot- 


tawa, Ont. 
1930. Amount of 
$34,002.80. 


contract, 


serted in the contract as follows :— 








Date of contract, November 4, 
approximately 
A fair wages schedule was in- 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour er da 
Mechanics sae (a oe eer 0 55 ‘ 3 
Mechaniés) helpers...) cui. ceasienc: 0 40 8 
Carpenters: ised hs dae eee 0 55 8 
Blacksmit hst sienna 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths helpers... .-..0) esac 0 40 8 
Labouterns20 iene. eee 0 35 8 








Construction of improvements to the wharf, 
Riviere Blanche (Saint Ulric), P.Q. Name of 


contractors, Ludger 


Lemieux, 


Limitee, Ste. 


Marie, Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, No- 


vember 4, 1980. 
proximately $14,290.84. 


Amount of contract, aip- 
A fair wages schedule 


was Inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages | -of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Carpenters: nor ee oe. eee PSO 50 e 8 # 
Blackemiths®, uf... 4ae. wane 0 50 8 
ILA BOUrETS :t. cet cers eee ee 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 40 8 





Construction of a public building at Copper 


Cliff, Ont. 
Levesque, Sudbury, Ont. 


Name of contractor, Mr. Fred 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@arpenters: thy.) Wawa vemaiis se supose alte 0 95 8 
Blacksmiths. ames tami ine 0 60 8 
ElOist engineers teenie cenen sock 0 75 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 75 8 
MinemMen.., i Ve ae eaeted foaee 0 50 8 
ha bouire rs. hoc See eae ee ae see 0 45 8 





Renewal of deck of wharf at Riviere au 
Renard, P.Q. Name of contractors, Arthur 


Date of contract, 
November 14, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$32,985 and unit prices for any additional 
excavation, etc., required. A _ fair wages 
Hen se ‘was inserted in the contract as fol- 
ows :— 
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Construction of a sheet pile revetment 
wall, Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 22, 1980. Amount 
of contract, approximately $27,545.72. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the ccntract 


‘ Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour ot wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Conereteworkers....ci/scneercesher $0 45 8 
Concreteminishers: ... Ge uec e aee 0 60 8 
Stonemasons! es... 2. one San 1 25 8 
StONCCULGEra ts eh. oes can ene ee 1525 8 
PSTICKAAVETS. Ane. o.t chy on eens eee 1 25 8 
eM aVverg on 0S! 1a. ce. Monee 1225 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Roofers-felt and gravel............. 0 60 8 
(RETrazZOUlAVers. nace wees oo eee 1 10 8 
Marble setters... Sis..6seceth. oe 1925 8 
Metaltiatheérsws me enone 0 75 8 
Plasterersoattan ion. ree cee eae 1 25 8 
Plasterers helpers s2.50045.ers ee 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-- 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... ONS 8 
Hilectriciansse vente teeters see 0 75 8 
Hlectrieians) helpersis.... do. ici ao 0 50 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 50 8 
Plumpershihel pers stressed 0 50 8 
TOURS SU oe MTA oon anstcicareve talons tea 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, 1 horses and cart.......... 5 00 8 
Driver, 2 horses and wagon........ 6 50 8 
per hour 
Motomdbrucks driver’. )iicisiee lee 0 50 8 
oIstreneimeer: .. MMe vciqacn ue septs 0 75 8 
Cement mixer engineer............. 0 65 8 





Construction of an extension to the wharf 


at Baie des Sables, Matane Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Ludger Lemieux, Limitée, Ste. 
Marie, Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, No- 


vember 11, 1980. Amount of ccntract, ap- 


prox:mately $10,287.75. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















as follows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
of wages of labour 
than than 
per hour per day 
Stationary hoist engineer........... 0 80 8 
OMIA TAC 54.0. cy Ske sche eRe eh ee 0 50 8 
@arpenterss.) 404: Reet 0 75 8 
aAbounerss 9% ob oy. C3 ae ae are ee 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 00 8 





Construction of breakwaters and _ breast- 
works at Tracadie Harbour, N.B. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Waldo Bosca, Bathurst, N.B. 


Date of contract, October 18, 1930. 
of contract, approximately $157,069. 


Amount 
A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows :— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WarOSNtONe oe ka. «oe ore ye $0 60 8 48 
ANA DEERME! ms). oak eee 0 50 8 48 
NU INERCRINVOI The ar cuts te? camer eee 0 55 8 48 
SeOwWAMON a Ais. a's cools a ice 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 80 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Te OUT OTS Pm ec. cho'acanrg ees ee Ons5 8 48 








Installation of electric fixtures in the Con- 
federation Building, Ottawa, Ont. 


Name of 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
RON GOLS <i owt of step? ota Gna pate $0 55 8 
Blacksmiths. 2. yo. wen fee ote ete 0 55 8 
Skilled labourers or helpers........ 0 45 8 
WesOUrelS kw co hae oer eeraiee 0 35 8 
Construction of wharf repairs and improve- 


ments, St. Roch des Aulnaies, Que. Name of 
contractor, Mr. J. H. Laberge, Montmagny, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 24, 1930. 
Amicunt of contract, approximately $5,789.30. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows :— 




















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
KGaPeALOLS |... e.+%> > mpyeae eee $0 50 8 
AR NTA OeO NOG SULA ee REEL ay Ss nee ns Aa 0 40 8 
Placksm1ehes cone koe ieee: 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Wabourers. sc ese wae dees ae ek 0 35 8 
per day 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 5 00 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 6 50 8 





contractors, Eclipse Plating & Sales Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 20, 1930. Amount of ecntract, $12,- 
392. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Electric work at the National Research 
Council Building, Sussex street, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Marchand Electrical 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 4, 1930. Amount of contract, $2,550. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Electric work at the National Research 
Council Building, Sussex street, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Costello, Crowe 
and Bellamy, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 6, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$2,500. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 
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Installation of electric fixtures in the pub- 
lic building addition, Regina, Sask. Name ‘of 
contractors, Lorne Electric Company, Regina, 
Sask. Date of contract, November 17, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $555. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at Tittle Passage, Canso, NS. 


Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 7, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $14,188. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted im the contract. 

Dredging channel, removal of old North 
Pier, piling, etc., Burlington Channel, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The R. C. Huffman Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 15, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $123,742. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in Mnachipicoten Harbour, Ont. 
Name of contractors, A. B. MeLean & Sons, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 18, 1980. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $130,050. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Harold L. Penhorwood, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 27, 1930. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $13,720. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Wilkie, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 25, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,932. The “B” con- 
ditions* were inserted in the contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building, Brandon, Man. Name of contract- 
ors, The Fusee-McFeeters Co., Ltd., Nee- 
pawa, Man. Date of contract, November 24, 
1930. Amount of contract, $2,705. The “B” 
conditions* were inserted in the contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Canora, Saskatchewan. Name 
of contractors, Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, November 
25, 1930. Amount of contract, $1,075. The 
“B” conditions* were inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the pub- 
hie building at Niagara Falls, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 14, 1930. Amount of contract, $3,200. The 
“B” conditions* were inserted in the con- 
tract. 





*Shown on page 1443. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Fabrication, erection and field painting of 
an extension to the existing train shed of 
the Canadian National Railways at Halifax, 
N.S. Name of contractors, J. W. Cumming 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., New Glasgow, NS. 
Date of contract, November 12, 1980. Amount 
approximately $10,587. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


of contract, 


for the erection and painting as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Structural steel workers............ $0 75 8 44 
Carpenters, 52)... 388 Sa Van ore eee ee 0 73 8 44 
Blacksmiths'.c;a0. Aeee eerie on 0 70 8 44 
Hoofers. =): way fies a ea etoba tees 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............2.. 0 85 8 44 
PAMLOTS ict ve Chee eee 0 73 8 44 
Hoisting-enpineer:., ee. ase nee 0 75 8 44 
Labourers!) 5.0. bee oe 0 45 8 44 
Labourers (skilled).: 3. .c.54decbs.. 0 50 8 44 
Concrete floaters: : occ cscs meets 0 55 8 44 
Concrete finishers........0.......0% 0 65 8 44 


Supply and erection of the superstructure, 
including wooden floor, of a steel highway 
swing bridge over the St. Peters Canal at 
St. Peters, N.S. Name of contractor, Stand- 
ard Steel Construction Co., Ltd., Port Rob- 
inson, Ont. Date of contract, November 24, 
1930. Amount of contract, $13,590. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
for the erection of this bridge as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Structural steel erectors............ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel riveters............ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel helpers............. 0 45 8 48 
Carpenterssivaccie ae ose aes 0 60 8 48 
Concrete workers... ..005-2:cs00-- 0 40 8 48 
Labourers: .'5) 4a W0.k J. oe 0 35 8 48 
Motor truck drivers...............- 0 40 8 48 


Manufacture, delivery and installation of 
boiler room apparatus, with chain grate 
stokers, for the Power House in connection 
with the Grain Elevator at Churchill, Man. 
Name of contractors, Babceck-Wilcox & 
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Goldie-—McCulloch, Ltd., of Galt, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 3, 1980. Amount of 
contract, approximately $348,724. The work 
performed in the contractor’s shops in the 
manufacture of the equipment was subject to 
the General Fair Wages Clause. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
for the installation work as follows:— 











Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages 
Not less 
than 
per hour 
Wa bOurt. ccs ccecesk yeh sas oh es eee ee $0 423 
Pile driving or skilled labour................... 0 55 
Pile driving crew hehe we soak See eee 0 60 
Bikevelriyine Captains oe isicht sles 9 eyo ee etoriee 0 70 
MEVPORIA ETN Sie ebeeee dc SSeS Gudea t eae SOR Ee 0 55 
Pilevdrivane envineer 4... 2.244 se eee ae 0 90 
MBATDEMEOTS: 4.0 ils oth cra Wickes siaeas eee N ee eee 0 90 
MAOISEMUNNOTS oo bored arts hehe Caste eaten eres 0 85 
HOCOsCrane Operators.s\ s,s). Meee eases ters 1 00 
{ARSC eel Oe) ae Ce RIDE Sila cais 1 20 
MheopuMmebal WOPrKerS: ..0. 0 ose cries Coane ere 0 80 
MBTIGRIA VOLS Wd hid vie gains mene cn eee een: 1 45 
CWoncre tev MISHETS is... seco tee ed eee 0 75 
Plasterers Me oc RE sae ee eee ene i 35 
HOASEOTELS: NOIPOTSs <tc vc 0.50 +0 scouts ates os eRe eres 0 55 
ATTA es eee oy soa: dae gi Slate! s ko: ar6-4 4 ah ar ea Nel Shae tee Cheba 0 90 
IMilbwrioh ta.ihscich) acinietias lise ebnds oat tetera a 0 90 
HVS CELI GLAMIS: oda ndet take. «diel avele lo. opaeyaatee) <ceepoe nacre 1 10 
Caterpiller tractor operators............... ene 0 60 
Structural steel workers. osc. c ase Satie sieeereed: 0 90 


PMs eee 
Time and one half to be allowed for time over ten hours, 
and time and one-half for Sunday time. 


Construction and completion of the foun- 
dations for the Power House of the Grain 
Elevator at Churchill, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. Date of contract, November 12, 


1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$35,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages 
Not less 
than 
er hour 
TAD OUR: do c:cleboin uiench M Eee aa EOE SIRE ee P80 424 
Pile driving or skilled labour..............: Peers 0 55 
Pile driving crew eres set at eke eee ek lee 0 60 
iRile driving Captain: ct een een see eiae eee 0 70 
ADORE £0 eo AL on oe aeRO Een SS inte UREN Ste ea 0 55 
Bile} driving enginger. 4): i6 sets op aneabeseetianes 0 90 
@arpenters. ¢.. sasi.\. sats ge- satan eraaean ay el ee era eevee, 0 90 
HEVOst TUNNELS $f 2h oer y osetia, «ada letras 0 85 
IUOCO.: Crane, Operators.ias 4. odageeeeuyee cisketete pads > 1 00 
BVT OT ee sas «ad a ae eats OO Ieee eee 1 20 
Sheetumetal workers...).\s.44 sae uiesale De enone 0 80 
IBTICII By OLS 5 - a5: 5. « «6s sls/o eine ela are eee ene 1 45 
Wonerete finishers) ii.nd eee ree hie 0 75 
PAStCTOLS ©), 6 2. bse ak kel ee Ce ee ih 
Plasterers :helpers. .....,.G.sseaai-k eile tee a tates oe 0 55 
PETA GETS fo ova: chains vie Shera 4d ssca oee a Re ee aoe ares 0 90 
INEM ted 0h cM ORS Oyscnc occa oe aan 0 90 
Blectricians <1... 2/62 SAO Re Ace Re 2 tee 1 10 
Caterpiller tractor operators..................++ 0 60 
SiMICtUTAl Steel WOLKOES. ats. cere ae irene ele oc 0 90 





Time and one-half to be allowed for time over ten hours, 
and time and one-half for Sunday time. 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council 
it is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department or 
departments of Canada, in connection with all 
agreements made by the Government involv- 
ing the grant of Dominion public funds in the 
form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guarantee 
for any of the purposes mentioned.” Under 
this authority, fair wages conditions are pre- 
pared from time to time in the Department of 
Labour for insertion in contracts awarded by 
the Harbour Commissions throughout Canada. 
The labour conditions in question are simi- 
lar to those which are applicable to contracts 
awarded by the several departments of the 
Dominion Government and take the form of 
either the General Fair Wages Clause or a 
fair wages schedule. 

Returns have been received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour showing that the following 
construction contracts have been executed 
recently by Harbour Commissions to which 
fair wages conditions applied :— 


Halifax Harbour Commissioners 


Supplying and placing Ogden Turnover 
Doors in Shed No. 28 of the South Terminals, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, J. Ed- 


ward Ogden Co., Ltd., 111 Saint Paul St. W., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 24, 
1930. Amount of contract, $19,000. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
ot less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
Hour day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 73 8 44 
Painters and decorators............ 0 73 8 44 
Mallwiehite: © 2a. scutes aneaeeaate 0 73 8 44 
Cement plasterers... -ssr6- ses s6 1 00 8 44 
SP SOLUOLS xcs «ache eieketenes micas Sine ee 1 00 8 44 
Bricklayers: :3. . sn nvtdseeeeb ite 1 00 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 77 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Electrical workers.............+.+- 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
‘Blackstniths, .. 3... semi secte ocr see 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers...........-.. 0 45 8 44 
Rooter: 2) MIN. ae eee 0 65 8 44 
Cement floor finishers............. 0 60 9 54 
CWonerete foremaniacccctss eee 0 65 9 54 
TADOUTErS (chutes slo depts teen pales 0 40 9 54 
Labour foreman 2%: so0 f5.50.048 0 45 9 54 
Certificated hoisting engineers..... 0 75 9 54 
per day 
Driver with horse and cart........ 00 9 54 
Driver with team and wagon...... 7 00 9 54. 
per month 
Steam shovel operator............. 200 0 





Time and a half for overtime up to midnight for foregoing, 
excepting steam shovel operator; double time after midnight, 
Sundays and holidays. 





Harbour Commissioners of Montreal 


Reconstruction of downstream side of King 
Edward Pier, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Foundation Company of Can- 
ada, 1538 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 4, 1930. Amount 
of contract, $931,200. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as in the accom- 
panying table. 


Construction of piling work required in con- 
nection with the extension to Shed No. 9, up- 
stream side of King Edward Pier, Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Canadian Vibro 
Concrete Pile Company, 484 McGill St., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
12, 1980. Amount of contract, $9,883.80. The 
accompanying fair wages schedule was also 
applicable to the work of this contract. 
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Rates 
of wages 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less 
than 
per hour 
Woncretesworkers:. .4449-) eeeeeee eee $0 40 
@oncrete mixer.operators: 4h ee ae eee Le 0 50 
Conerete floaters:.3.. se (eee 0 50 
@onerete ‘finishers)!/4..4o4. Hee ee eee 0 75 
Structural steel workers). qeeeaeee eee ee 1 00 
Carpenters: and: joinerscc eee Cee eee 0 85 
Sheetimetal workers: .. 24 eee eee 0 80 
PAINGELS is code cts Oe Ee eee 0 85 
Plumbers and steamfitters:....7..--0-- 0s. ues 0 90 
Blectrictans.. 3.05 cee ee eee 0 90 
abounere nt. aS dot. Re ee ee 0 40 
Skilled labourers and helpers................... 0 50 
per day 
Driver,-borse and icant: sae eee ee 50 
Driversteam: and warone pene eee ae 8 00 
per week 
Motortrucktdriviensc: sate creer 20 00 
per hour 
DDIEVGrS Ae. <a dferslovne cobalt oe ee Ce ee 1 00 
He lpersy ode case eer eee en ef Oe oar 0 65 








(Divers and Helpers to be paid at above rates for the whole 
day, even if only diving for any part of that day.). 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MonTREAL, QuUEBEC—CERTAIN EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHoTOo 
ENaravers Union, Locat No. 9. 


This agreement came into effect May 1, 
1923, and runs from year to year until either 
party gives notice of change sixty days before 
May 1, of any year. 

Only union members will be employed, if 
available, but if unable to secure them, the 
joint committee of employers and union mem- 
bers will devise means of securing photo en- 
gravers without prejudice to either party. 
Foremen must also be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 


hour week for day work and 40 hours per 
week for night work. 


Overtime: first three hours, time and one 
half; after three hours and all work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen: $40 per week for 
day work and $45 per week for night work. 
Foremen to be paid $5 per week over journey-' 
men’s scale. 

Those employed in a permanent position are 
not to be laid off temporarily owing to slack- 
ness of work. A permanent position to be con- 
sidered such when an employee has been em- 
ployed for a period of six consecutive weeks 
or more. This clause does not apply to those 
engaged as extra help for a definite period. 

Apprentices to serve at least five years in 
one shop beginning at the age of sixteen or 
over. After medical examination of which the 
union pays the expense, all apprentices will 
be indentured to both parties to the agreement 
and be governed by the laws of the union. 
One apprentice allowed to every five journey- 
men employed. 

Wages per week for apprentices; first year 
$8, first half of second year $10, last thalf of 
second year $12, first half of third year $16, 
last half of third year $20, first half of fourth 
year $24, last half of fourth year $28, first 
en of fifth year $34, last half of fifth year 
40. 

At least one week’s notice will be given of 
resignation or of discharge. 

Union members will not be required to do 
any work other than what has been done in 
its entirety by members of this union. 

Any dispute not covered by this agreement 
will be submitted to an arbitration committee 
consisting of five members of each party, but. 
if they fail to agree, then the president or 
secretary of the employing photo-engravers 
association and the president of the Inter- 
national Photo Engravers’ Union will choose 
a disinterested party who will render his de- 
cision within three weeks from the date of 
appointment, such decision to be binding. No 
strikes or lockouts will occur during the course 
of arbitration. 
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Orrawa, ONTARIO—OTTAWA NEWSPAPER PuB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS UNION 
Locan No. 5. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1929, to August 31, 1931. 

Hours: 48 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: time and one half. Work on 
Sundays and holidays for evening newspapers, 
double time. 

Wages: journeymen pressmen $43 per week. 
Wages for foremen and the flyboys will be 
arranged individually. 

Apprentices are to serve five years. 

Wages for apprentices: third year $17 per 
week, fourth year $20, fifth year $22. 

Apprentices who have served five years and 
received their certificate and are unable to 
secure employment as journeymen may con- 
tinue to work as apprentices until such em- 
ployment is obtained. 

The principle of interchanging of positions 
of men on the web machines will be adhered to 
so that the men may become qualified pressmen. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur as long as 
the agreement is carried out. If any dispute 
occurs, it will be referred to an arbitration 
board consisting of one member from each 
party and a third chosen by them, the decision 
to be binding. 

If at the termination of the agreement, the 
parties are unable to agree about a new one 
or a renewal, the matter will be referred to 
arbitration as provided above. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


MontrREAL, QUEBEC—CERTAIN ORNAMENTAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BrIDGE, 
STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL ‘JRON- 
worKErRS, Loca No. 418 (ORNAMENTAL 
Tron SHOPMEN, FINISHERS AND HeELpErs). 


This agreement was also agreed to in an 
exchange of correspondence by the Montreal 
Builders’ Exchange in so far as the terms 
concerned them. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 19381. <A strike to secure the terms 
of the agreement in one shop was reported in 
the Labour GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 725. 

Only union members to be employed as 
mechanics and helpers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for outside erection work; for shop work 
9 per day, Saturday 44 hours, a 494 hour 
week. When a night gang is employed, they 
shall work 73 hours and be paid for 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: outside finishers 85 cents, 
outside helpers 60 cents; shopmen finishers— 
first class 80 cents, second class 70 cents: 
apprentices with two years’ experience and 
helpers 55 cents. 

One apprentice or helper allowed to work 
with each journeyman on outside work. 

For work out of the city, fare and travelling 
time up to 8 hours per day will be paid. 

No employee will be discriminated against 
for his union activities. Business agents or 
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official representatives of the union may visit 
all jobs. 

Union members do not bind themselves to 
work on any job where a labour trouble exists. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Saint JouHn, N.B—CerrtTarIn CoNTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BrRoTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRIcAL Workers, Locau No. 502. 


This agreement was in effect from December 
1, 1929, to April 30, 1930. On its expiration, 
negotiations for a new agreement were not 
completed, but it is reported that the condi- 
tions covered by this agreement are still being 
observed. 

Union members to be given the preference 
when seeking employment. 

Hours: 8 per’ day from: 8 aim: ‘to: 5pm, 
Until the majority of the building trades have 
adopted the Saturday half holiday, straight 
time will be paid for work on Saturday after- 
noons from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. except during the 
months of June, July, August and September. 
When special work has to be done at hours 
other than from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., an arrange- 
ment will be made whereby men will work 8 
hours per day and overtime rate will not 
prevail. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m.: after 10 p.m. and all work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen electrical 
workers: 65 cents. Charge hands to be paid 
10 cents per hour over the rate paid the men 
over whom they have charge. On certain con- 
tracts which were contracted for before Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, the rates of wages formerly in 
effect were to prevail. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 20 cents 
per hour. second year 28 cents, third year 36 
cents, fourth year 50 cents. 

For work out of town, fare, travelling time 
and board will be paid. 

A union member will not be allowed to work 
after regular working hours without permission 
from his employer or the union. 


Saint Joun, N.B—Master PLUMBERS AND 
THE Uwnirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND SreamrittTers, Locat No. 574. 


At the expiration of the previous agreement 
on July 31, 1930, a dispute arose as to the 
terms of a new agreement and the matter was 
referred to a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. The award_of the 
Board was printed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, page 1249. both parties agreeing to 
accent the terms which are to be in effect to 
April 30, 1932. 


Montreat, Quesec. — Montreay BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNA- 
MENTAL JIroNworKeRS, Locan No. 418 
(ORNAMENTAL Iron SHOPMEN, FINISHERS 
AND HELPERS). 


The agreement between this local union and 
certain ornamental and architectural iron firms 
is summarized above under the heading “Manu- 
facturing: Iron, Steel and Products,” and_ the 
terms were agreed to by the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange in an exchange of correspondence in 
so far as they are concerned in these terms. 
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Toronto AND HaMILTON, ONTARIO, AND 
Certain OtTHer Crries.—THree ELrEvAtor 
CoNSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Evevator Constructors, Locats No. 50 
(Toronto), No. 90 (Hamiuton), No. 96 
(Orrawa), No. 89 (Monrreat), No. 101 
(QuresEec), No. 102 (WinnipEG) AND No. 
82 (VANCOUVER). 


The present standard international agreement 
which was adopted by the international union 
has been in effect since April, 1929, and is now 
in effect in the jurisdiction of the above local 
unions. The agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect at Toronto which was 
summarized in the Lapour GAZETTE for Decem- 
ber, 1927, page 1343, and which was extended 
to other cities as noted in the LABouUR GAZETTE, 
June, 1928, page 673, with the following 
changes: 

Hours to be 8 per day with 4 on Saturdays 
except where any five of the seven specified 
building trades (viz. bricklayers, plasterers, 
carpenters, electricians, sheet metal workers, 
plumbers and steamfitters and iron workers) 
have obtained the 5-day week, when in such 
cities there will be no work on Saturdays 
except for service and emergency work, in 
which ease the time between 8 a.m. and 12 noon 
will not be classed as overtime. For men on 
“full maintenance” work, 52 hours per week 
will be worked with overtime pay only for 
Sunday work and they will have two weeks’ 
vacation with pay and a limited amount of 
sick leave. 

One apprentice allowed to each employer 
and one additional apprentice to every eight 
mechanics employed. Apprentices must be 
between the ages of 18 and 21 years when they 
are registered. Apprentices are to serve three 
vears and will be paid as follows: first year 
35 per eent of mechanics’ rate, second year 50 
per cent, third year 70 per cent. After the 
apprenticeship is completed. the apprentice will 
be admitted to the union and the employer will 
pav the initiation fee. 

The wage rates in each city are on the same 
basis as in the previous agreement, that is the 
average rate of the five highest paid of the 
seven building trades mentioned above. with the 
wage for helpers at 70 per cent of the mech- 
anic’s rate. 

Under this provision the wage rates for 
mechanics which were renorted to be in effect 
in June, 1930. are as follows: Local No. 50— 
Toronto, $1.25 ner hour: Local No. 90— 
Hamilton, $1.10, Windsor, $1.37, St. Catharines, 
$1.10. Kitchener, 91 cents, London. $1.03; Local 
No. 96—Ottawa, $1.04: Local No. 89—Montreal, 
$1.07; Local No. 101—-Quebec, 84 cents, Halifax, 
88 cents; Local No. 102—Winnipeg, $1.28; 
Local No. 82—Vancouver, $1.15 (increased to 
$1.25 on October 27). 





Toronto, ‘ONTARIO—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, 
Loca No. 151. 


This agreement which was summarized in 
the Lanour Gazerre, December, 1929, page 
1414, and was to be in effect until May 1, 
1931, was terminated at the end of April, 
1930. The increase in wages from 90 cents 


to $1 per hour which was to be effective on 
May 1, 1930, under the terms of the agree- 
ment, was refused by the employers as the rate 
generally paid by other contractors was 85 
cents per hour, and the agreement was there- 
fore terminated. 


Vancouver, B.C._—THE CONTRACTING PLASTER- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 89. 


This agreement which was summarized in the 
LAsour GAZETTE, November, 1929, page 1284, 
and which was to have been in effect until 
August 15, 1931, was terminated September 
2, 1930, following 90 days’ notice given by the 
employers. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Saint Joun, N.B—Various SreAMSsHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s AssoctaTIon, Locat No. 273. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1930, to October 31, 1931, and from year to 
year until either party serves thirty days’ 
notice before October 31, of any year. 

Orders for men to work at stated hours are 
to be given a certain time before the men are 
required and the union agrees to have their 
office open for a short time on Sundays to 
receive confirmatory orders for Monday re- 
quirements. 

Hours: 9 per day or night. There will be a 
half tholiday on Saturday from June 1, to 
September 30, but if a ship is within two 
hours of finishing, men will work through. at 
double time. 

If any gang is required to work through 
any meal hour, double time will be paid for 
such meal hour and until relieved. Double time 
for work on Sundays and _ holidays, but 
handling of mails, baggage and express carried 
by mail or passenger ships will be handled on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays at all times 
at the prevailing rate of wages, except on 
Labour Day, when double time will be paid. 


Wages: 70 cents per hour for day or night 
work for handling general cargo and 80 cents 
per hour for day or night for handling bulk 
cargo: 10 cents per hour extra to be paid for 
handling wet hides in bundles and acid phos- 
phate and tankage in bags. 

The same men are not to be ordered back 
to work either day or night while other men 
are available, except when ship is within 
three hours of finishing or shifting from berth 
to berth, the same gangs are to carry on. 

No gangs when ordered are subject to can- 
cellation. Except for day work, when ship’s 
representative considers weather conditions 
prevent working, all men ordered out to work 
for either day or night work will be paid a 
minimum of two hours. 

No man shall stay in the hold of any ship or 
vessel while grain is running. 

The number of men per gang on different 
kinds of cargo is specified. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


Vancouver, B/C—GerNeRAL CARTAGE AND 
SroraGE ASSOCIATION oF B.C., Dump TRucK 
Secrion, AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD oF ‘TEAMSTERS, (CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND Hewpers, Locau No. 466. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1930, to May 1, 1931, and thereafter until 
notice of change is given by either party 30 
days before the expiration date in any year. 

Only union members will be employed if 
available, but if necessary to employ others, 
they are to apply to join the union within a 
week. No discrimination will be shown work- 
men on account of union activity. 

The employers reserve the right to discharge 
men in their employ where the work is not 
satisfactory. : 

Hours: 9 per day. 

Overtime: first hour at straight time, all 
other overtime time and one half. 

Wages: 2-yard and under Dump truck 
$4.50 per day or 50 cents per hour, True-Mix 
truck $5 per day or 554 cents per hour, 4- 
yard and over Dump truck $5.40 per day or 
60 cents per hour, road spray wagon $6.50 
per day or 724 cents per hour. 

All employees are to sign a copy of this 
agreement and so authorize the employer to 
deduct from their pay all dues, fines or assess- 
ments levied by the union and to hand over 
such money to the union secretary each month. 
This clause to be optional for operators. 


Should any trouble occur between any firm 
with which the employers in this agreement are 
doing business and such firms’ employees, the 
union members parties to this agreement will 
perform their usual work as if such trouble did 
not exist, but they will not be asked to do any 
work that they do not ordinarily perform. 

Any dispute occurring between the parties 
which cannot be adjusted by representatives of 
the parties will be referred to an arbitration 
board consisting of one representative of each 
party and a third chosen by them, whose deci- 
sion will be final. No cessation of work will 
occur during the term of this agreement. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Elec- 
tricity and Gas 


Hamitton, Ontarto—Hypro Evrcrric Com- 
MISSION OF THE Crry oF HAMILTON AND 
THEIR EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Worxers, Locau No. 188. 


This agreement which is in effect from March 
1, 1930, to February 28, 1932, and thereafter 
until 30 days’ notice is given by either party, 
was printed with the report of the Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 
the Lanour GAZETTE, October, page 1130, the 
award being accepted by both parties. 


Service: Public Administration 


WinnieeG, Manrrosa—Criry or WINNIPEG 
AND THE FEDERATION OF Civic EMPLOYEES. 


This agreement which is in force for the year 
1930 was effected through a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and was 
printed in the Lasour GAZETTE for June, pages 
636 to 642 inclusive. 


EpMonton, ALBERTA~-THE CorRPORATION OF 
tHE Crry or EpMONTON AND THE EpMON- 
ton Crvic EMPLOYEES’ FEDERATION. 


The agreement for the year 1930 is similar to 
that for 1929, which was summarized in the 
Lapour Gazertre, December, 1929, page 1418 
(previous agreements having appeared in the 
Lapour Gazerres, November, 1925, and October, 
1927) with the following changes: 


Civic Employees’ Federal Union No. 30 


Agreement to be in effect from August 27, 
1930, to December 31, 1930, and from year to 
year thereafter unless on or before January 31, 
of any year either party gives notice of change 
and any change agreed to will take effect 
February 1 of that year. 

Wages per hour: casual labourers (less than 
12 months) 50 cents, seasonal labourers (12 
months and over) 52 cents, permanent labourers 
and teamsters 52 cents, sewer and water house 
service construction men 54 cents. 

It is provided that a separate classification 
may be established for a reserve gang composed 
of men over 60 years of age who have a long 
service record, who will be paid at the rate of 
40 cents per hour. 


Policemen’s Association, Local No. 74 


Constables with over seven years’ service $150 
per month; nine sergeants received increases 
from $160 to $165 per month. 





A considerable decrease was noted in the 
number of accidents reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario during 
November; there being 4,708 accidents as 
compared with 5,758 during October, and 7,006 
during November a year ago. The fatal acci- 
dents numbered 38, as against 44 last Novem- 
ber. The total benefits awarded during 
November amounted to $592,582.96, $498,- 
144.87 of which was for compensation and 
$94,438.09 for medical aid. To date this year 
there have been 64,573 accidents reported, as 
compared with 80,815 for the same period last 
year and the total awards for compensation 
and medical aid amount to $6,792,286.22, as 
against $7,343,434.69 for the correspending 
period of 1929. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1930 
Cost of Living, Price of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in November was 
again downward, both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower than in 
October. « 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $1025 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 
$10.32 for October; $11.75 for November, 
1929; $11.28 for November, 1928; $11.07 for 
November, 1927; $11.01 for November, 1926; 
$11.23 for November, 1925; $10.46 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; $10.69 for November, 19238; $10.29 
for November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 
1921; $15.82 for November, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for November, 
1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. Of the 
twenty-nine items in the food budget twenty 
were lower in price, the most important of 
these declines being in beef, mutton, pork, 
cheese, bread, flour, rolled oats, beans, prunes 
and potatoes. Seasonal increases occurred in 
the prices of eggs, milk and butter. Includ- 
ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $20.60 at the 
beginning of November, as compared with 
$20.68 for October; $22.08 for November, 
1929; $21.52 for November, 1928; $21.27 for 
November, 1927; $21.24 for November, 1926; 
$21.51 for November, 1925; $20.81 for Novem- 
ber, 1924; $21.19 for November, 1923; $20.89 
for November, 1922; $21.60 for November, 
1921; $26.13 for November, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $211.61 for November, 
1918; and $14.6 for November, 1914. Fuel 
and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commod- 
ities in 1926 as 100, was again considerably 
lower at 79-8 for November, as compared 
with 81-4 for October; 95:7 for November, 
1929; 94-9 for November, 1928; 96-9 for 
November, 1927; and 97-7 for November, 
1926. Forty-seven prices quotations advanced, 
one hundred and twenty-three were lower and 
three hundred and thirty-two were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were lower, two were higher and one was 
unchanged. The groups which declined were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to lower prices for grains, flour, bran, 
shorts and bread, which more than offset 


higher prices for rubber, granulated sugar, 
coffee and hay; the Animals and _ their 
Products group, because of reduced quotations 
for canned salmon, hides, leather and hogs; 
the Iron and its Products group, due mainly 
to lower quotations for steel bars, black steel 
sheets, scrap steel and car axles; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
because of declines in the prices of brick, 
crude oil, gasoline, kerosene and asbestos; and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group, due 
to lower prices for arsenious oxide, litharge, 
potassium iodide and camphor gum. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group was 
slightly higher, mainly because of higher 
prices for ground wood pulp. The Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group was 
also slightly higher, due to increased prices 
for copper, copper sheets, copper wire bars, 
brass sheets, lead, silver, tin and zinc. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due mainly to lower quota- 
tions for bread, flour, bran, shorts, canned 
salmon, butter, gasoline, kerosene and crude 
oil, which more than offset higher prices for 
milk, fresh eggs, coarse woollen cloth, coffee 
and granulated sugar. The decline in pro- 
ducers’ goods was due mainly to lower prices 
for lumber, steel bars, cotton thread, raw 
wool, hides, scrap steel, steel bars, hogs, wheat, 
oats, flour and asbestos, which more than 
offset higher prices for raw cotton, raw rubber, 
raw silk, copper, tin, lead, silver, zinc and 
ground wood pulp. 

In the grouping according to origin domestic 
farm products, articles of marine origin and 
articles of mineral origin were lower. Articles 
of forest origin were slightly higher. Raw and 
partly manufactured goods showed a substan- 
tial decline, due to lower: prices for grains, 
hogs, raw wool, hides, scrap steel and asbestos. 
Fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
shghtly lower, due to declines in the prices of 
flour, bran, shorts, bread, butter, cheese, bricks, 
gasoline, kerosene and leather. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 

(Continued on page 1466) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family. 








































































Quan-| (t) Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 

Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1918 | 1914 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 

co, | eall ce lien liter jie. Cm ImiGe Wack | Gu} acs ¢: Bilger. tac. rec. beer ve. C. 

Beef, sirloin....| 2lbs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6} 44-4 48-8| 75-2) 75-6) 56-2| 55-4] 55-6) 53-8] 55-4) 57-6] 60-8] 70-2) 71-8] 68-0 64°8 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6} 26-0] 29-6 34-2| 53-2| 48-4] 31-2] 30-0] 30-0] 28-4] 29-6] 31-4] 34-2] 438-2) 44-8) 40-4] 38-6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3) 12-8) 15-7 18-0] 27-6| 28-7| 18-9] 18-4| 18-5] 17-7| 18-6] 19-7] 20-6] 23-5] 24-9) 22-8) 22-4 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2) 16-8] 19-1} 20-9 35-2) 35-2| 24-6] 26-9| 26-6| 27-6] 28-6] 29-2] 27-8] 29-7) 380-4) 28-2) 27-2 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ 112-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-0} 37-3) 41-7| 28-1) 27-9) 25-9) 24-6) 28-7 29-8| 27:5] 28-4) 30-0} 29-8] 28-1 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 191-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-6] 70-0} 73-4] 53-2) 51-8) 50-4) 46-2) 58-8] 55-8 53-0] 54-2) 55-0} 54-2) 53-6 
Bacon, break- 

fast. 6.428) wef 1 “ [15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 26-4] 51-4] 58-5) 43-4 40-91 38-6) 33-8] 41-7] 43-5] 38-4] 40-5} 40-1) 39-8) 39-6 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26+2] 28-2] 40-6) 38-4) 36:8 74-2| 73-8] 46-0| 45-8] 46-2] 46-4] 49-6] 48-0] 44-2] 45-6) 43-0) 42-2) 42-4 
Eggs, fregh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33°3| 33-7| 40-3] 67-1] 81-7] 59-4] 51-6) 52-0) 54-1) 57-2) 56-1 57°7| 57-4| 58-5) 42-7] 51-3 

ggs, storage 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5] 58-5] 70-3) 52-0) 43-7) 44-0) 45-6) 48-7 48-2| 49-7] 49-2) 48-6] 38-0] 43-1 

Co ab ae 6qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 52-8} 81-0 93-0| 80-4| 70-2] 72-0] 72-6] 71-4] 70-8] 72-6] 73-8] 75-6] 72-0) 73-2 
Butter, dairy...| 2lbs.|44-2| 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 60-0 104-2|123-0| 82-0] 77-6| 81-2] 78-6] 89-4] 76-0] 84-8] 86-6] 87-2) 69-6) 71-0 
Butter, cream- 

GLY vo dscestte ess 1 “ 125-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 34-5| 57-2] 66-5| 46-8] 43-7} 44-9) 43-5) 50-5) 41-4 46-5] 47-6| 47-4] 38-7] 38-9 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5} 22-1] 32-4] 40-7) 34-2)/§28-5/§33-8/§28-9|§33-4/§30-7 §31-91§33 -7|§33-11§30-7|§30-1 
Cheese, new 1 “ 114-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-2] 32-3] 38-4] 29-8/§28-5)/§33 -8)§28-9)/§33-4/§30-7 §31-9]§33 -7|§33-1|§30-7|§30-1 

read ee. 15 “ 155-5] 58-5| 66-0| 61-5} 66-0/118-5/141-0/109-5|100-5)102-0}109-5)115-5 114-0)115-5/115-5)118-5/106-5|103-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0) 33-0) 32-0 38-01 69°0| 75-0] 51-0] 44-0] 43-0] 51-0} 51-0] 53-0} 52-0} 50-0} 53-0] 43-0 41-0 
Rolled Oats....| 5 “ |18-0| 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 24:5} 41-0} 40-0) 29-0) 27-5) 28-0) 30-0 29-5| 29-0] 32-0) 31-5) 32-5] 29-5] 28-0 
ee BM eae 9 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4| 11-4] 13-2] 25-2] 33-0] 19-6/§21-2|§21-0|§21-0/§21-8/§22-0 §21-4/§20-8]§20-6/§20-2/§20-0 

eans, hand- 

picked........ 9 “ | 8-6] 9-4} 10-8] 12-4] 13-6] 33-0) 22-2} 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2] 16-0) 15-8 19-6} 22-6) 18-4) 17-4 
Apples, evapor- ial 

ated. 1.4.85. 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0} 12-8] 23-5] 28-5) 21-3) 22-6} 18-9) 19-7) 20-1) 19-9) 19-4 21-5) 21-5} 20-6] 20-4 
Prunes, medium} 1 “ [11-5] 9-6} 9-9} 11-9} 18-1 19-2) 26-6| 18-2] 19-8| 17-7| 15-6] 15-5] 15-7] 14-3] 13-4) 15-3) 14-8) 13-9 
Sugar, granulat- i 

d..ccccocecee| 4 “ [21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 32-4) 49-2) 64-0) 39-2) 36-0) 48-8) 39-6 31-2] 31-6] 32-8} 30-8] 28-8) 25-6] 25-6 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8} 10-8) 11-0 14-8] 22-6] 30-8] 18-6] 17-0] 23-2] 19-0] 15-0] 15-0] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4) 12-4 
Tea, black..... 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7} 8-9] 9-8) 15-6) 15-7) 13-6 §14-81§17°3/§17-6/§17-9|§18-0]§17-8]§17-7|§17-6 §14-7/§14-5 

ea, green...... 4 © 1 8-7] 8-7] Q-1] 9-3) 9-8) 15-0) 16-5) 15-0/§14-8 §17-3|§17-6|§17-9{§18-0)§17-8)/§17-7|$17-6)§14 7\§14-°5 
Coffee..........| + “ | 8-6] 8-8! 8-9} 9-4) 9-9) 11-6] 15-4) 18-4) 13-3) 13-6 13-9] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-2] 15-2] 18-8) 13-6 
Potatoes........| #bag|24-1| 28-0} 30-3} 36-0} 31-7) 64-0) 73-2) 55-1 38-3| 46-5! 42-9] 65-4! 64-0} 54-9] 42-0] 73-8] 49+3) 44-7 
Vinegar.........)isat.| -7} <°7] <7] <8) °8 -9| 1-0 -9 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......|...... 5-48] 5-96! 6-95| 7-34) 7-96|13-65|15-32/11-08/10-29|10- 69/10 -46)11-23)11-01/11-07/11 -28 11-75)10-32)10-25 

c, | ce. he Ga fies 4 cea ete. lie! che ft ese. o2 4 eo Ku het es ah cc... lean c. 
Starch, laundry| 4 Ib.| 2-9; 3-0} 3-1) 3:2) 3-3) 4-8) 4-8 4-3) 4:0| 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4:1) 4-0] 4-0 
oon ae 41g ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 54-0) 78-4 127-2/109-7/115-6/112-0/104-5/108-8]105-1/102-2]101-6}101-1}100-6)100-9 

0. itumin- he 

bye a A « « |34.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 47-3] 63-6] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5| 65-2) 64-4] 65-1) 63-5) 62-8 63-0] 62-7) 62-8 
Wood, hard “ od.|32°5| 35-3| 38-8] 42-5| 42-6] 79-0) 87-0] 81-7] 79-1] 79-4) 77-7| 77-2) 75-7 75-8) 75-0} 76:0) 76-0) 75-6 
Wood, soft..... «“ « 199.6! 95-5) 29-4| 30-6] 31-4] 57-3] 67-4] 61-1] 59-2| 59-6] 57-6] 56-3] 55-9) 56-3) 55-3 54-3) 54-3] 54-4 
Gabor, Bk 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 23-7) 27-8) 39-9] 31-6) 31-0) 30-1) 30-4 30-2] 31-5] 31-1] 31-0] 31-0] 30-8} 30-7 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $a 
8 
Fuel and light*|...... 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-99] 3-06] 4-15] 3-57] 3-62] 3-53] 3-35] 3-37) 3-33) 3-29] 3-26 3°25) 3°24) 3°24 
$ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ $ 
Rent......... ..|4 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-38] 4-85] 6-62] 6-91) 6-94) 6-93) 6-96 6-87] 6-85) 6-87] 6-94! 6-98) 7-07) 7-07 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $1: § 
ttTotals.......|...... 9-37|10-50|12-79|14- 02/14 -36/21-61/26-13/21-60/20-89/21-19/20-S1)21-51/21-24/21-27 121-52 22-03|20-68/20-60 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 





‘h $i} $]$ | $ Sc Sib Su. | 8.4 Fok &. Loe Soe |S ele 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82| 7-29| 7-84/18-87|15-75/11-23/10-40/11-00}10-58}11-36}11-12/11-08/11-20)11-73/10-60)10-61 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81| 5-26| 5-81] 6-34| 6-89|12-02|13-17| 9-86) 9-27) 9°55) 9-78)10-35/10-07| 9-97|10-05/10-72| 9-84) 9-87 
New Brunswick,.....| 5°38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04) 7-72|13-52/15-16/11-24 10-29]/11-00]10-67}11-56/11-07]11-13/11-07/11-50]10-57/10-48 
Quebec......2+.es008- 5-15| 5-64| 6-33| 6-87| 7-44/13-16]14-45/10-59| 9-84] 9-95) 9-78/10-83/10-18)10-34/10-50/10-83) 9-63) 9-53 
Ontario.......seee08- 5-01] 5-60] 6-50| 7-20) 7-72|13-61/15-24/10-97/10-19|10-61/10-33/11-15/11-13)11-13)11-31)11-74/10-34) 10-23 
Manitoba............-| 5°85] 6-19| 7-46] 7-87] 8-15/13-05/15-26/10-83) 9-74/10-22} 9-95|10-46/10-25/10-53/10-94/11-54) 9-66) 9-62 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-921 7-86] 8-25] 9-02/13-70/15-36/10-89] 9-91/10-48]10-47/10-98)10-95/10-90/11-34/11-83/10-06) 9-84 
Albertat <2) >. ....] 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-51/13-51)15-43/10-81] 9-99/10-39)10-62|11-08]10-83)10-82/11-39/11-97/10-08/10-04 
British Columbis....| 6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31/14-19]16-58)/12-28/11-65)11-85/11-61)/12-29)11-91/12-13)/12-41/13-06)11-30/11-24 


+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 




















Beef Pork Bacon 
als PY ; ; A a 
« om oa 2 Q — — 
LOCALITY 3 | a | 3 OE re ina se a 3 
jA8/e8/6 1.1 82 | S28 | wf | ge. 1 28. gi | 28 
2p} @6|/ ae} 85 | a6] S,5 as eerey wf | S55 Eee a 
5/2 |felee|es| ce | 22 | a2 | Seal dee| 2 | 
Bal} oa] ma a, $e 5 aa} 2a = 
hen pia se st S S| cs c a a se 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 32-4 | 27-4 | 25-6 | 19-3 | 15-4 22-4 24°2 28-1 26-8 39-6 43-9 59-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 37-0 | 30-9 | 27-6 | 22-2 | 18-3 21-3 28°4 29-9 26-5 39-0 43-0 59-3 
1—Sydney........ Hees. ee 37°4 | 30-5 | 29-4 | 23-8 | 19-8 18-3 — 32-1 28 40-4 42-9 59-7 
2—New Glasgow ......... 33°5 | 29 25 19-2 | 15 20 22°5 28 24-2 37°6 39°3 56:9 
3—Amherst.......000e000- 35 28-7 | 23-7 | 19-5 | 17-2 21-2 31 30 26 40 44-7 60 
4—Halifax......... Feehan 40-8 | 32-3 | 32-7 | 22-8 | 19-4 18-4 32-1 29-4 24-9 37-3 42-3 60 
ABherstinas De tiers oboe eevee itOe 30 25 20 20 25 — 30 27-5 — 45 — 
G— Prunes se he Wd Geek 40- | 35- | 30 28 — 25 28 — 28-6 39-5 44 60 
7_P.E.1._-Charlottetown. 30 30 25 20 17 15 — 30 26 37°7 40:5 55 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34-5 | 29-2 | 27-0 | 20-7 | 16-4 18-1 23°9 30-3 27-0 41-4 45-1 61-9 
8—Moncton..... secccccoce| 32°O | 28-5 | 21-3 | 16-8 | 14-5 oss 27°5 32-5 26-2 42 45 60°8 
9—St. Johns. Hisds.ese see 35 27-5 | 28-3 | 22 17:5 19 22-5 28-8 25-1 39-2 41-4 61-2 
10—Fredericton.........++- 37-2 | 30-8 | 32-5 | 22-8 | 18-2 16:2 21-7 30 29-2 39-3 44 62-9 
11—Bathurst..........000. 33-3 | 30 25°8 | 21-2 | 15-5 19 _ 29-7 27-5 45 50 61-7 
Quebec (average)............ 28-2 | 26-0 | 25-6 | 17-6 | 12-7 18-1 25-9 24-6 24-6 37°2 40-1 60-7 
12—Quebec........e+see0 eee] 29-1 | 26-7 | 24-5 | 18-7 | 12-3 18-1 26 24-2 26-2 37°4 40 58-4 
18—Three Rivers........++- 28-8 | 27-5 | 25-5 | 18-1 | 13-5 19-6 23-5 24-6 25-6 38-5 42-6 60 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31-7 | 28-3 | 30 20 15-2 20-2 28 25-5 25 37:6 41-1 64°3 
15——Sorel). co selec c's ore e's elon 28 26 26 15-7 | 11-2 18-3 26-2 24-4 24-8 42 42-5 62 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........- 23-4 | 22-6 | 23-2 | 17 11-4 19 22:5 21-5 21-2 86°3 40 60 
17—St. JON’ Bis sass vice os cts 2g 26-9 | 25% | 19-1 | 13-2 19-1 25 25-5 21 36:6 38-2 60 
18—Thetford Mines... «| 22-7 | 24 22-5 | 18-2 | 12-5 18-3 27°3 21-7 24-3 35 38 58-7 
19—Montreal..........0. --+| 32-9 | 28-1 | 31-1 | 15-4 | 12-9 16! 27-7 27 27-2 36°5 40-8 62-7 
Pel & OTN) I OUEAL  S Se OR EID 98-4 | 24-1 | 22-7 | 16-1 | 11-7 14-3 26-8 26-8 26 35°3 37-6 60-4 
Ontario (average)............| 33°0 | 27-5 | 25-6 | 19-6 | 15-6 24-4 27°5 28-1 27-2 37°5 41-3 59-1 
21—Ottawa....ccccccccsees 31-9 | 26-6 | 24-8 | 18-8 | 12-7 20 26-8 26-2 25-4 37°7 41 61-8 
22—Brockville..........06- 36-7 | 30 27-7 | 19-7 | 16 23 a 29-3 25 43 46-3 58 
23—Kingston........s.ecee 32-5 | 26-7 | 24-5 | 19-4 | 13-4 21 23-7 25°8 24-6 34°6 39-6 57°3 
24—Belleville.........0¢ eee] 26-2 | 20-7 | 23 16-5 | 13-1 23-7 26-2 28 23-2 41-3 43-2 52-7 
25—Peterborough..........| 34 28-5 | 26 19-5 | 15-6 25 28-3 25-7 28-2 37°5 38 58-7 
26—Oshawa....ecsescees oee| 33°5 | 27-7 | 24-2 | 18-9 | 18-1 25 27 27-7 27-7 40 44-4 58°5 
27—Orillia.........00- soos} 29°6' | 25 23-5 | 18-6 | 15°6 25 26-5 29-6 27-4 85°7 40-4 59-7 
28—Toronto........s06 seee| 34°7 | 28-2 | 26-1 | 20-1 | 17°9 24-4 26-3 28 30-5 39-7 45-3 59-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 32-8 | 29-1 | 27-5 | 19-7 | 15-2 26-1 29-3 31-4 28-6 37°7 40-4 60 
30—St. Catharines..........| 30-7 | 25-9 | 25-7 | 17-8 | 13-5 24-6 26 27-7 25 34°7 38-4 55°8 
31—Hamilton......... cece} 35°7 | 28-9 | 28-6 | 21-9 | 18 25-7 25 26-7 — 37-4 40-6 59°5 
$2—Brantford......-sccseee 35 29-5 | 25-4 | 20-9 | 15 24-8 28-7 27-8 28-8 35°6 39-5 58-9 
88—Galt..........0% So celceel SL Tappeergaecotwn ie t- |16 23-2 28-3 30-2 28 39-1 42-6 59-4 
84—Guelph.........cccccces 32-5 | 27-2 | 24-2 | 19-1 1 1 6 25-5 27-5 25-4 27-5 35-8 40 57°4 
85—Kitchener......... eees| 32°6 | 289 | 22-7 | 20-4 | 17-5 25 27-5 27-8 23 34-1 37°7 57-3 
86—Woodstock........ eooee| 32°6 | 26-6 | 25-4 | 21 16:3 23 26-5 30-5 25-7 36 39°7 57-5 
37—Stratford........ ee 33-2 | 28-6 | 23-6 | 19-2 | 15-4 25-2 26-4 27-6 24-3 36-4 40-9 59-1 
388—London.......c..cerees 32-5 | 27-3 | 26-5 | 19-3 | 14:6 24-2 26-9 27-6 26-2 35-8 40-2 57-4 
89—St. Thamas......-.-0+ 32-4 | 28-6 | 25-3 | 18-8 | 16°5 25-3 27-5 28-3 - 36-9 40-5 60-9 
40—Chatham........se0e- 30-1 | 25-7 | 22-8 | 18-2 | 14-1 25 27-1 26-4 26-4 35°3 39°9 58-7 
41—Windsor.........eccceee 32-9 | 25-4 | 25-7 | 18-9 | 15-5 24 31 27-6 26 36°3 41 58-6 
42—Sarnia..........scceceee 35 29-5 | 29; | 21-5 | 19-7 27-5 30 30-5 28-5 35-1 39 60-6 
43—Owen Sound........-0+-| 31°7 | 25 25 20-5 | 16-2 25 25 25 25 38-6 40-6 60-5 
44—North Bay........cc00 37-5 | 31-5 | 30-8 | 21-3 | 14-1 23-8 28-3 25-8 29 36-3 39-5 57-4 
45—Sudbury..........c00.. 36-7 | 31-9 | 29-2 | 23 17-2 29 32 31 30 37-1 40°7 60 
46—Cobalt..........cccceee 35-3 | 31 29-6 / 21-5 | 16°5 25 — 30 — 39°5 45 62°2 
47—Timmins...........006. 35 25 24 1& 13 24 25 _— 28 38 0 57°5 
48—Sault Ste maT e meats 34-2 | 28-3 | 27 19-5 | 14:8 24-7 28-3 28-2 29-3 40-6 43-7 61-1 
49—Port Arthur.. 28-7 | 24-1 | 23-4 | 17-2 | 14-4 21-2 31-3 29-9 33°3 40-1 46-8 64°6 
50—Fort William..... .-| 30-7 | 25-6 | 23-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 22°8 28-8 29-7 29-1 39°7 44-9 61-1 
Manitoba (average)...... aratewree 28-9 | 23-4 | 22-9 | 17-0 | 18-6 20-8 23-3 26-7 24-3 37-9 43-3 56-4 
51—Winnipeg..........++-+-| 29-6 | 22-8 | 22-7 | 16-4 | 138-9 17-9 22-53) 27-2 25-5 37°6 42-6 54-4 
62—Brandon............00. 28-2 | 24 23-1 | 17-5 | 13-3 23-6 24 26-1 23 38-1 44 58-3 
Sackatchewan (average)... oo] 29-9 | 24-2 | 22-7 | 17-0 | 12-6 20-8 26-4 26-2 23°6 41-5 50-5 62-5 
58—Regina........ccccccces 29-5 | 23-1 | 20-9 | 14-6 | 11-4 17-3 25 24-9 22°5 41:6 43-1 65-8 
54—Priace Albert.......... 30 25 25 18 12-5 25 30 28 4 25 40 54 60 
55—Saskatoon............0- 28-9 | 24-4 | 22-7 | 17-5 | 12-2 18-8 27-4 26-1 23-2 42 55-3 58-9 
56—Moose Jaw.......-.s008 30-3 | 24-1 | 22-3 | 18 14-1 22 23 25-8 _— 42-3 49-5 65 +4 
Alberta (average)............ 29-3 | 23-8 | 22-2 | 16-9 | 13-4 20-5 24-8 25°94 26-8 42-1 47-8 56-4 
67—Medicine Hat.......... 80 23-3 | 23-3 | 17 14 19 22 26 26 42-5 49-3 54 
68—Drumbheller............ 30 — DP eV AU 15 25 = — 30 43°3 50 60 
69—Edmonton........ An auairey} 26-6 | 27-5 | 17-6 | 13-5 19-3 27-8 26-5 27-3 41-5 46-6 53-5 
60—Calzary.......cceccecs .| 27-9 | 23-8 | 19-3 | 15-3 | 13-9 19-8 22 24 24-9 42-2 47-6 58-8 
61—Lethbridge...........- 26-4 | 21-4 | 19- | 14-6 | 11-5 19-5 27-4 26-2 25-7 41 45-4 55-9 
British Columbia (average).| 35-4 | 29-5 | 27-4 | 20-7 | 18-1] 25-6| 32-0| 32-3] 29-8| 47-5 | 52-9| 63-6 
62—Fernie.. SGD: 35 30 27 21-3 | 16-3 25 — 34 30-4 46°6 52-2 ° 
63—Nelson.........0sc00c00 40 30 32-5 | 25 22°5 30 —_ — 27-5 45-6 50-6 
64——Trailiic cs Shas necos ARCA eG 30 28-3 | 23 17-3 27 35. 35 27-6 61-3 58-3 


65—New Westminster......| 32-6 | 28 24 17-9 | 17-3 22°4 28-4 29°5 30-6 45-7 50 
66—Vancouver..... coccceee! 32°2 | 26-8 | 24-3 | 17-6 | 17-6 23°7 29-°2 28°8 28-8 45-7 50-6 
67—Victoria. eee seers eoseoese 35°3 29-8 27°79 19°8 17-5 24-6 31-4 30°6 27-8 47-5 51-1 
§8—Nanaimo...........0.2+] 34:3 | 28-9 | 28-6 | 19-8 . : 
69—Prince Rupert..... coccee| 30°0 32-5 | 27 21-4 | 16] 23-3 36-4 35°6 34-3 49-9 57-1 
a 
a. Price per single quart higher. _—_b. Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1930 





























Fish Eggs Butter 
ie Dita liao, Ae age SA Be ES 
Fr A eer a "ona (9 a $ 2 2 
— a. — = ~ ‘ Re $s 4 = La = | S ° a 
tlie | 22/8 |8.| 2 | 3. G2 sl es | Gf, S24 38 158 | 28 
a iad aa-| £. BS he ee pas eg BBs wg 28 24 o oe oe 
ai |ses|aag| 38 3 | esa) g@ (Bese) Bs | B23 js gs] fo | -26] 33 
295 |8es|285| Ss | se | ak EE ease) $2 | Fee lesss] 42 | BEs| 32 
& a 48 Q ae Yaa Q aa 7) tm EAS a 
Sear ie | ae | ae ae ar24) ge | aa gees) SS [ane § 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
19-2 31-4 21-2 13-2 59-3 20-8 20-0 35°3 21-2 51-3 43-1 12-2 35-5 38-9 
14-3 35-0 — _ 55-8 18-5 16-9 29-5 22-0 52-3 48-4 11-8 38-6 43-0 
35 — — 17-7 16-2 24-8 22-1 52-6 48-9 | 13-15 fe 40-3 11 
— 30 _ —_ 50-60 18-1 15 31-8 20 53-8 43-6 | 12-13 38-8 43-9 | 2 
15 35 _ = 50 18-3 17 33-1 21 47°5 _ 10 42 3 
12 rd te pds 60 18-3 15 25-1 22-6 57°5 50-8 | al2-5 40 41-6 | 4 
~ 40 _ _ 60 20 ae 37-5 23-3 — 53-3 10 35 45 5 
20 35 _ ~ 50 18-3 21-5 24-7 23 50 45-4 1 39 45 6 
12 35 — — 60 19-2 20 30-6 22 47 41-2 | b10-12 35 38-7. | 7 
16-0 36-7 _ 10-0 55-0 18-9 18-8 33-9 21-7 51-3 44-2 12-1 36-7 39-5 
12 35 _ 10 60 18-3 18 34 20-9 48-7 41-7 | 10-12 40+4 41-3} 8 
18 35 _ 10 60 18-1 16-8 40-4 20-4 52-2 44-2 | a13-5 38 40:3 | 9 
20 40 _ — 50 19-2 19 35 22-5 52-9 46-8 12 35-9 38-3 110 
14 — — _ 50 20 21-5 26-3 23 — — 12 32-5 38s 
16-4 32°3 20-8 9-3 57-9 20-8 21-0 29-8 20-8 50-7 41-0 11-1 33.0 35-0 
12 28 25 a 50 23 21-7 27-1 20-4 52-5 41-2 14 32-2 34-6 112 
5 30-35 10 60 — 23-7 25-4 21-6 53-5 43-8 12 39 35 113 
13-15 | 28-32 | 20-22 10 _ 20-7 20 31-3 20-7 52-7 47-2 | ald 33-5 34-8 114 
20 = 15 ~ _ ~ _ 28-5 20 47-2 36-4 10 qed 34-6 |15 
i = 20 — _ — — 28-2 19-3 49-7 42-7 9 chen 35 «(116 
20 — 20 10 60 21-7 18-7 33-4 20 49-5 35-7 10 32-5 34 (117 
e <a 8 50 17-5 _ 30 24 42-1 37-9 1 33-5 36-1 118 
15-20 | 35-42 25 8 60-75 21-7 22-6 30-2 19-8 60-3 45-5 | 12-13 34-7 37. 119 
_ _— 15 10 60 20 19 33-8 21-8 48-9 38-5 1 32-7 34-2 120 
18-7 31-2 22°8 11-4 65-0 20-6 19-0 38-0 20-2 50-9 43-1 12-4 35-8 38-6 
18 30 22 — — 18-3 18-5 35-6 19-4 59-6 43-2 12 35 35-3 121 
20 32 20 9 — 21-7 18 36 20 47-5 40 10 35 37. 22 
15 35 25 10-20 = 20 17-8 34-9 18-7 51-2 41-5 11 33-5 36-1 193 
= 28 18 — — — 15 33-3 20-3 45-6 41-3 aQ-5 38-7 37-8 194 
20 28 20 os 60 18 — 37°8 23-1 49-1 41-7 1 34-6 36-8 125 
20 32 20 10 75 25 18 36-2 20-2 52 44 ab12-5 37-1 37-8 126 
20 30 12 — 25 17-5 38-7 20-5 44-1 38 all-4 35-3 38-7 |27 
18 32-36 | 18-28 — _ 20 16-8 40-7 19-8 56 42-2 13 37 38-4 128 
20 35 — — 20-3 = 43-4 20-1 51-9 45-7 | bi3 ie 39-4 (290 
15 32 —_ — — 18-3 17-8 40-4 18-8 47-2 44-2 | al3 36-7 38-2 130 
20 30 25 = 75 20-2 17-2 43-8 19-8 51-2 43 12 33.7 39-4 131 
20 32-33 28 15 > 20 17-7 36-1 19-3 47-7 43-2 12 36-3 37-5 |32 
15 35 20-23 12 _ 20°5 22-7 34 19-3 50°8 44-2 | all-8 35-7 38-7 133 
20 — 25 — — — — 45-2 19 56-3 47-1 1 35-6 38-5 134 
= — 23 = — =— 18-5 28-7 19-2 46-4 43-8 13 34.3 37-3 135 
— _ —— — _ 19-3 oe 37-4 19-1 51-5 41-3 12 35-7 36-9 136 
25 = 26 8 50 21-5 21 38-1 18-7 46-2 42-1] all-8 33 37-4 |87 
15 25 25 — — 19-3 18-7 41-3 19 50-7 40-8 11 39 37-4 (38 
18 34 20-30 — 50-60 21 19 43-6 20 45-4 40-3 12 39-4 39-7 |39 
20 32-35 | 15-22 12 — 21-2 22-9 33-8 19-3 51-7 43-1 | bl12 36-5 39-1 140 
20 30 20 — _ 18 19 45-2 18-7 48 42-8 12 38 39 —s«d44 
_ — 30 ceed =_ 20 20 44-4 20-9 53°7 46 12 ph 38-8 142 
i oo — — _ 17-5 20 34 18-4 45-4 39-2 | al2-5 34°5 37-1 |43 
= _ = _ — — 20 38-9 22 52-1 42-2 1 35 36°7 144 
10 25-30 28 10 75 -- 20 30-7 22 59-5 45-6 15 36-5 39-7 145 
—- 30 -— _ 70 21-5 22-5 31-4 24-1 55-7 48-1 16 as 41-2 |46 
25 _ 25 _ = 22-5 23 33°8 23°5 51-5 43-7 | al6-7 40 40 (47 
~~ - 16 — _ 20 18 43 20-7 55-7 47-7 1 35 39 «(148 
=~ - 18 — — 25 16-3 43-4 21-4 51-8 43-3 | 212-5 35 48-4 149 
_— - 18 — 60 20 19-3 34-9 21-4 52-1 44-4 | a12-5 37-5 40°8 150 
_ — _ — _ 22-1 19-8 34-1 20-8 49-9 39-9 12-0 33-9 37-2 
18-25 38 15 12 _ 21 19°6 35-7 19-7 50-7 41 b12 39-5 37-9 151 
= _ _ — — 23-2 20 32-4 21-8 48 38-8 12 33-2 36-4 152 
27-0 28-8 15-7 16-3 _ 24-4 22-0 34-5 21-5 _— 37°3 12-8 31-2 38-1 
2 30 15 = = 23°3 21-6 36 19-6 _- 38-8 13 30 37-8 |53 
30 30 13-15 12-5 —- 25 20 33-3 25 - 38-5 12 33-7 39-6 154 
28 30 —- — 25 22 32-4 21-2 42 35-4 13 31-2 36-4 |B5 
25 25 18 — — —- 24-4 36-1 20-3 _ 36-4 13 30 38-5 156 
22°6 28-9 16-3 18-7 _ 23°8 23-0 35-9 22-0 49-0 40-7 11-6 33-7 39-4 
— 35 16 = _— 22-5 23-7 28-6 23-4 46°6 38-9 12 30-9 39-2 |57 
30 18 — — 25 25 33-1 22 45 41-6 al3 35 43-1 158 
20-25 | 20-25 — 15 —_ 22-3 23-3 32-2 21-7 50-2 38-9 | all-l 39-9 37-4 (59 
32 15 21 ~ 24-8 20-9 42-3 20-6 51-5 40-3 11 36-5 39-1 160 
18 25 _- 20 _ 24-6 22-2 43-1 22-4 51-7 43-7 11 33-4 38 SOs 1 
21-7 28-1 _ 16-7 ~ 22-5 22°3 37-9 23-5 57-0 46-9 13-1 38-4 41-5 
25 30 _ 18 _— 23-7 25 39-5 25-5 — 47 al2-5 =e 41-8 162 
30 35 _ 20 = 26-2 25 37-6 25-7 57 46-6 | al4-3 41-7 43 163 
30 35 — 20 _ 20 23-7 34°5 25-8 57-5 48-6 | 214-3 40 44-1 164 
18 25 _- 15 — 24:3 21-3 37-1 20-6 53-1 45-7 11-1 37-2 39-8 165 
14 19 _ 14 — 21-4 19-7 37-7 20-2 56-2 45-9 11-1 36 38-9 166 
15 28 — 15 —- 21-7 19-8 34-9 20-7 57-6 47-7 | 214-3 37-8 41-7 |67 
20 25 => ~— =_ _ 20 43-7 24-6 57-8 46-4 | a12-5 37-8 40-2 168 
=p ss _- 15 “= 20 23-7 38-3 25 60 47-6 | 214-3 38-3 42-1 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Locality 





Dominion (average).......cccccsess 
Nova Scotia (average)........cecee.- 





S—Monctons. .slectie detec dedckess. 


LL Bathurst. ico dae cts tige pees 
Quebec (average)............eece0e: 
IZ QueHOGis....leisaseiewcdoneipeeies 


16—St. Hyacinthe................- 
17—Se. Johin’si 2. bo do does « 


PAE © pte as ae ee el AL io 


23 Kingston. Wes oie. dee es ee ae 
26-—Oshawei..i.sc0leccscsseseneces 


29—Niagara Falls..............008- 
380—St. Catharines.............02.- 
31l—Hanlton:...42.. S025 ccekee ee 
Bar DFANUOLa es |. Wale tla sie heme heen 
SOA Ta 5 Vaal he gates wee ceien 
S4-—Guelp bene oo bc ceh. ude eae 
85—Kitchener.......0..ccccceccens 


Sie —“Stratiord sie. ok eee oe 
BSE Wondoni We. << heise ddecis a eee ee oe 


SI— Windsor tiisncdsssceccutoteeeeed 
ALAS IG is He4s. Dae ee cl tage tines 


44—North Bay s4s..he. is demenee ole 
AG—Sudburyey. dese desicia tems emeen 
AG Wola t ices Asses tole 5 eee ate 


50—Fort William..............0..- 
Manitoba (average)................. 
HI——Winnipoer i... 35.05.35 ..0 0.4 oe sniee oe 
62—Brandones... 3. ced. ce kee c ees 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 
Doe ERORI NS eo ha Bs, cio tee be bss 
64—Prince Albert...........ccseee: 
55—Saskatoon..........ccccccccees 
56—Moose Jaw.....cccccccccccceces 
Alberta (average)................... 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 


60-Caleary ic. ade beeen es 
61—Lethbridge................006. 
British Columbia (average)......... 
62=—Hermioo! 24:....\. C22. besvwneee 


OF ra eck. ee ook ee eas 
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bulk, 


sold), per Ib. 
sold), in 24 Ib. 
bags, per Ib. 
sold), per lb. 


Cheese (kind most 
per Ib. 


Bread, plain white, 
Flour (kind most 
Rice (kind most 
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Canned Vegetables 





Tomatoes, 24's, 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1930 
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Potatoes 
a Tee 
= 
By 8 
Ay AY 
$ cents 
1-342 28-5 
1-222 25°9 
1-306 27-6 
1-284 24 
92 20-7 
1-245 28-1 
1-30 30 
1-279 25 
817 18 
+994 23-1 
1-007 22-2 
1-033 23-8 
1-06 24-5 
°875 21-8 
1-225 25°9 
1-203 26 
1-243 27 
1-272 24-4 
1-262 27-9 
1-257 27-6 
1-176 25 
1-252 25-8 
1-271 26-4 
1-087 22-8 
1-396 29-9 
1-20 25 
1-24 25 
1-41 28-6 
1:36 28-7 
1-25 25 
1-24 25-9 
1-08 23+2 
1-29 26-1 
1-46 29 
1-50 30-5 
1-41 37-3 
1-36 27-1 
1-51 31-5 
1:31 30:6 
1:31 . 26-7 
1°53 31 
1-472 31-3 
1-43 29-1 
1-43 28 
1-43 28-4 
1:39 26-6 
1-53 30-4 
1-34 30 
1-331 37 
1-55 37:6 
1-80 42-5 
1-70 40 
1-62 34-1 
1°23 25 
1-16 24-5 
-916 19-6 
914 19-1 
917 20 
1-157 24-1 
1-239 25 
905 18:3 
1-242 28 
1-241 25 
1-346 27-5 
1-43 29-8 
1-60 30 
+837 19-8 
1-559 32-9 
1-304 25 
1-798 37°8 
1-691 36-6 
2-02 43-7 
2-025 42-5 
1-357 29-8 
1-445 29-6 
1-748 34-9 
1-855 39-1 
2-24 45-8 





Apples 
th f= 
a 
Q 38 
ieee) Sia 
a ee 
ae | fe 
2a > 2 
fy ea 
cents cents 
23-1 20-4 
22-2 20-7 
— 22-5 
20 21-5 
28-6 ~— 
20 — 
20 18 
14-3 — 
19-8 18-8 
19-7 19-3 
21-7 18-3 
22-9 17-6 
15 20 
28-3 19-5 
25. 18 
22-5 21-7 
34-2 20-8 
— 17 
35 17-7 
os 17-5 
— 20 
29-1 21-2 
23-7 22 
22-9 20-4 
27-1 18-1 
17-5 -~ 
28-1 — 
18 — 
20 — 
20:5 cs 
20 — 
21-4 _— 
20 — 
20 — 
24 23 
22-2 — 
21-7 — 
24 —_ 
23 —_ 
15 _ 
17-9 — 
16:1 — 
16-1 == 
25-1 — 
21-4 _ 
18-1 a 
18-6 — 
38 20 
40 22-7 
25 25 
27-5 19-7 
25-8 20-5 
28 20 
28 15 
— 17-5 
— 18 
— 17 
— 20-8 
— 21-6 
— 20-5 
— 20:3 
_ 21-3 
_— 22-5 
— 25 
_— 19-3 
— 20 
— 19-7 
as 22-4 
a 22-3 
— 23-7 
oS 25 
— 22-5 
_— 16-8 
-- 21-2 
— 25 


Currants, per Ib. 


Jam, raspberry, 
per 4 lb. tin. 


~ 
fore) 
C9 100 fab 


alellliili 
or 
Ss 


or 


66-7 


Canned peaches, 
2’s, per can, 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 4 lb. tin. 


1463 


Corn syrup, 
per 5 lb. tin. 


cents 


<© 00 SIO Ot Go DO et 


18345—8 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Locality 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney.............. 
2—New Glasgow........ 


GaP RUTO ts sole eee ates os 
7—P.i.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
9—St. John.............-. 
10—Fredericton.......... 
Pi=—Bathurst.. 6. gaecccs ss 
Quebce (average).......... 
12—Quebec.i 85 os sisseeie aes 
13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
15—Soreltss onckivseecs ss 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
L7=—St John’s. ..ia.2 ses 
18—Thetford Mines....... 
19—Montreal............ 


ZAPU i cde ares shviols si6\0 5% 


22—Brockville........... 
23— Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawa............+- 
Di — Orie :). es Hebe + 18 or 
28—Toronto...........-6- 
29—Niagara Falls....... 

30—St. Catharines........ 
S$1—Hamilton. saaiee «sods 
32—Brantford............ 
$5=-Galt Quit pics esiae ve ae 
34—Guelph............... 


38— LONGON’ .|. facets os os os 
39—St. Thomas.......... 
40—Chatham............ 


44— North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 
46—Cohbalt. . i. Baws... J. 
47—Timmins). oi..m5 0. ssa 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
49—-Port Arthur.......... 
60—Fort William......... 
Monitoba (average)........ 
561—Winnipeg............. 
52—Brandon...........-. 
Saskatchewan (average)... 
53—Regina............... 


564—Prince Albert........ 


55—Saskatoon............ 
56—Moose Jaw........... 
Alberta (average).......... 
57— Medicine Hat........ 


64-——Tratl.. 23 duh cae oe 

65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria.............. 


69—Prince Rupert....... 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


unsweetened, 

per 3 Ib. tin 
XXX, per quart 
ground, per lb. 
per lb. 

standard, per bar 


per Ib. 
Pepper, pure, black, 


in dollar lots, 
Salt, fine, in bags, 
Starch, laundry, 


per lb. 
in dollar 'ots, 


Granulated, 
per lb. 
Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 
Soap, laundry, 


Yellow, 


————- | | —————— | |__| —_ | | | | |  —— 


8 
8 
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fee) 
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“16-00 


14- 
14-50-15-00 

14-00 

15-50 
15-50-16-00 


15-50 

15-679 
15-25-15-75 

15-00 


15-50-16-00 
16-00-16-50 
15-00-15-50 
g13-75-14-25 
g15-00-15-50 
15-00 


15-00-15-50 
15-00-15 -50 
15-00-15 -50 
15-00-15-50 
15-00-15-25 
15-00-15-50 
15-50-16-00 
15-00-15-50 


15-00 
215-50-16-00 
15-50 
15-00-15-50 
16-50 
17-00-17 -50 
18-00 
17-00-18-00 
15-50-16-00 
17-00-17-50 


16-50-17-00 
20-750 


7 ee Pk es re 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in 


houses $20, others $40-$60. 


r. Company houses $10-$20 others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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rr Wood eure Rent 
8 aa 5 Ee} eS : Six-roomed 
| & 3 = aS ix- 
Q a) ry 2 as © - ry 5 aS a! § a | house with 
o x 8 eis 83% we a8 cae ~ [ex] $2886 | incomplete 
a= ie} De =8 2338 S88 S38 Seg m= |o8 22 os modern 
a o Oh oD ,, ree P= ot es Son) peal Hie Soe. con- 
£8 “a to a2 3B =6 E28 asé S$ 198] «3858 | veniences, 
aa) iS) ee) an] io) wa = Orbis luce per month 
$ $ CA Ri8C: 
10-044 12-620 12-090 14-462 8-703 10-945 9-565| 30-7 {11-0 28-289 20-164 
9-313 12-194 9-400 10-550 6-800 7-750 7-100] 32-5 |11-8 23°833 16-417 
7-65 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 _— 33-35|12 |18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-35 _— — — — c8-00 c6-00 | 32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 _ 7-00 | 30 15 {10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25 |d12-00-14-50 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-50 | 35 10 |82-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 — 10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 9-00 | 32 12 25-00 20-00 | 5 
9-00- 9-75 |d12-50-13-75 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5-00 | 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 } 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 0-50 6-75 7-50 7°50 | 30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 13-060 10-125 11-375 6-750 8-250 7°050) 59-6 |11-8 25-750 19-250 
210-50-12-50 213-00 29-00 10-00 27-00 28-00 g v32-35/15 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 }12- 00-14 -00 |13.00- 6 00|14-00-17: 00 6-00-8-00] 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 _ c4-80- 6°40 | 28-30/10 25-00 18-00 10 
10-00 8-00 10:00 6-00 8-00 — 30 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-607 “42-813 13-648 15-8414 9-238 11-074 10-485} 28-3 |10-3 24-11 15-688 
10:00 12-00 c14-67 014-67 c12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30 8-3|27-00-35-00 _ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 e813 | 30 10 |20-00-28-00 }12-00-20-00 |13 
12-00 _ 11-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 | 27-28110 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
9-50-10-00 —_ c13-333 16-00 c10-667 c12-667 10-00 | 27-80]10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
_ c16-67 = c12-00 _ 26 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
8-00 11-00 15-00 c16-50 ae 00 9-00 c9-00 | 27-28)10 |23-00-83-00 }15-00-23-00 17 
_ 14°50 —~ c13-50 c10-50 c6-75 | 30 15 15-00 10-00 18 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00}16-00-18-00 10: 00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 | 30 8-3/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
-10 
8-25 |12- si 00 c16-00 c17-23 7:00 9-00 c9-00 | 25 10 22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-598 1-848 13-211 15-832 9-722 12-243 11-253) 29-0 |10-1 29-589 21-200 
9-25 |13- Loeeth -00 13-00 15-00 00 10-00 7°50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-00 _ _ c17-60 _ c14-80 _— 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c15-00 | 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 11-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7°00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 125 
10-00-13 -00 13-00 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 | 27 8 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 c7-72 | 30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 29 8-3|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 210-00 g g g g g 230 |10 |25-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 210-00-12-00 g g g g g 228 | 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
12-00 ie — 17-00 cae 13-00 c8-348) 25 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c12-00 | 27 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
11-50 |10- 50-11. ‘30 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 _ 27 10 |25-00-85-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00-11-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 _— 26-30} 8-3|35-00-40-00 |25-00-30°00 |35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 c15-00 6-00 c10-50 27 10 |27-00-81-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10:50 |11-50-12-50 16-00 18-00 — 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3130-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 }11-00-12-00 _ 18-00 —_— c11-25 c11-25 | 25-26/11 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-80-00 |38 
9-00 }10-25-11-50 |14.00-15.00 c20 00 — _ 20-00 | 25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 _— 20-00 _ 18-00 | 9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
28-00 212-00 g ec & g 24-00 g ec & g 20-00 Ic & g 18-00 | 230 410 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-85-00 |41 
9-50 13-00 —_— 16-00 _ 10:00 10-00 | 30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-60 6:00 9-00 9-00 | 28 9-7/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
12-50 —_ 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 35 9-9130-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 [44 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 —_— e15-00-17-25 — 10-50-15-00 c12-75} 30 13 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00 _ 27-80)15 22-00 14-00 |46 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 _ _ 6-00- 7-0/0 12-00 _ 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 {47 
11-00 10-00 —_ 12-75 — 9-75 c6-50 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -00 13-00 10-00 c12-00 9-00 c10-00 — 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 _ 30 10 {25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-750 15 625 — _— 9-250 10-125 8-500) 33-0 |14-0 35-000 24-500! 
12-00 15-50 — — 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 151 
7: 00-12. 00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-60 152 
17-395 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-000 |34-4 |10-0 35° 625 23-750 
10-00-13 - 00 £14-75 _ 13-00 = 10:00-12-00 — 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 16-50 18-00 5-00 6-50 _ 35 11-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 19-50 i11-00 8-00 A 00 9-00 | 30-35} 8-3|30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 55 
9-50 16-95 _ ec & i 14-00 = c13-00 c13-00 | 35 10 35-00 20-00 {56 
6-813 13-000 _ _— — 11-000 _ 31-8 |11-7 31-250 22-000 
g g g g g g g g 11-7 27-50 20-00 |57 
h6-50 — _— — = 12-00 _ 35 15 r r 58 
h5-00- 6:00 16-00 _— _ 6-00 c8-00 — 35 12 35-0) 25-00 159 
h8-50-11:50 f10-00 — _— — c13-00 a= rH 10 |25-00-40-00 |20- st ap 60 
h4-00- 6-50 _ —_ _ _ a — 10 30-00 61 
16-158 11-540 -— — 9-500 10-458 3-079 “35° -6)18-4 26-750 20.938 
6-25- 6-75 _ — ~ 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 37-40]15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 12-70 — _ 9-50 DIB c5-625) 45 15 }22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-"0 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 — _ 9-00 11-00 _— 37-5 |15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-50-11-50 11-25 —- —_— _ 5-50 _ 30 12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-50-11-50 11-25 — _— =—_ 7-50 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 oe _— 7-50 c10-00 c4-77 | 29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
87:70- 8-20 _ _ _ —_ a 5-50 | 35 13-3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12-00-14-50 _— oa —_ _— —_ — 35 15 (30-00-40-00 '!20-00-30-00 '69 


ee ae 
g. Natural gas usel extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. 





he Higher price for petroleum coke. 


ulk). n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


18345—8¢ 


f Petroleum coke. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








sas Com- Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct. |Nov. 
Rom aties modities |1913.]1918.|1920.|1921 ./1922. 1923 .|1924 .]1925. 11926. |1927. |1928.|1929. |1930. |1930. 
*All commodities.............006. 502 | 64-0/127-4]155-9/110-0} 97-3] 98-0} 99-4]102-6) 97-7} 96-9] 94-9] 95-7] 81-4] 79-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0|103-5] 86-2) 83-7] 89-2]100-6] 96-3] 96-0] 87-3) 93-5) 67-4] 63-0 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
Gucts. ee eM Lh aie 74 | 70-9]127-1}145-1]109-6) 96-0] 95-0} 91-8}100-3} 97-91104-0/110-3)108-4] 95-7] 94-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products............. 60 | 58-2)157-11176-5) 96-0)101-7/116-9)117-9]112-5| 96-5] 95-1] 92-2) 89-8] 77-5] 77-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PADD Nae antes Sean 44 63-9] 89-1]154-41129-4]106-3]113-0)105-9}101-6| 98-8] 98-5! 98-6] 93-1] 85-6] 85-8 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9]156-7/168-4/128-0}104-6/115-8]111-0]104-5] 99-3] 94-1) 92-8) 93-4] 90-0} 89-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their products. Vee ly Nes. 15 | 98-4]141-9]185-5} 97-1] 97-3) 95-3] 94-8/103-9] 97-0} 89-8) 94-1] 96-7] 70-5] 73-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products so veces, eerie) 73 | 56-8) 82-3}112-1)116-6]107-0}104-4]104-1]100-3] 99-4] 94-7] 92-8] 92-8] 90-9] 89-4 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS See ee as ae 73 | 63-4/118-7}141-5)117-0}105-4/104-41102-5| 99-6] 99-5) 97-3] 94-3) 95-1] 91-4] 91-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
I, Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0)140-0/108-0) 95-1] 93-7} 93-2] 97-2) 97-5] 95-5| 95-1] 94-3] 86-4} 84-9 
Foods, beverages and 
TODACCON. ee aun. Web een 116 61-8}119-4)151-0}105-4} 90-2] 91-2) 90-4] 97-7] 97-5] 99-5! 99-11100-3) 87-9] 84-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2] 91-4}126-3)111-4/101-4] 97-0] 96-8] 96-5] 97-5} 92-9! 92-4! 90-3] 85-41 84-9 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4}131-5)163-1)112-8) 99-1] 97-8} 99-5}104-9| 97-2) 97-3] 93-4] 95-1] 74-7] 73-4 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 | 55-1] 80-4|108-6/113-8}104-11102-5}102-7) 99-2}100-8] 99-1] 92-8] 94-5! 91-3] 90-9 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1)138-3]170-4/112-6} 98-2) 97-1] 99-0/105-5| 96-8] 97-1] 93-5) 95-2) 72-9! 71-4 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 | 67-0/100-9}144-0)122-81108-7}111-9]106-6/102-9] 97-9] 95-5) 98-3] 98-2) 85-6] 85-7 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
TENE Al aR MOEE Eh 232 | 69-5)147-2)176-6]110-2) 95-8] 93-7) 97-51106-2] 96-5] 97-5] 92-4] 94-5) 70-1] 68:3 
Classified according to origin— : 
arm— 
at tt RR 167 | 58-21131-3]169-5/103-4} 89-1] 89-31 93-9|102-3] 95-9] 96-5] 86-51 91-11 67-0] 63-7 
BvAntoral. oy. os vel uae 90 70-4}129-9}146-6}109-6} 95-5) 95-6) 92-0|100-6] 97-71103-11107-51105-2| 92-2] 91-6 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6/132-7|161-4/102-6} 86-6) 79-8] 86-9]100-3] 98-0}102-2) 96-11101-5| 71-5| 67-0 
II. Marine vat 16 64-4)/111-1)111-7) 91-6) 91-9) 83-6} 92-5] 98-3]103-4/102-1]109-6)109-7| 94-7] 92-1 
TOE Forests) Poe ie ae Ie 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4)129-4/106-3]113-0}105-9]101-6] 98-8] 98-4] 98-6] 92-9] 85-4] 85-5 
IV. Mineral 183 67-0)111-3)131¢4)117-6/105-8)105-8}104-6)101-6) 98-8] 92-7] 92-3] 92-1] 86-6] 85-7 
All raw (or partly) (manufac- 
DUPE) Feo we ent, Mien ee 232 =| 63-8]120-7)155-7/107-5} 94-8} 91-1] 94-8]100-8} 97-4]100-0| 94-4] 97-2] 73-7] 70-8 
All manufactured (fully or 
BRIGHY) oe) Oi we Cl bd tans 276 | 64-8/127-6|156-8|116-7|100-5/103-1/101-9]103-8| 97-4] 95-9| 94-2] 93-5} 84-1] 83-1 








* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1458) 


forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lazsour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the . 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
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authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as_ market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budyet as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting; the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazettE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 


added and this table has been brought down . 


to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 


March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82:9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73:8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69:3; 
1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923-1928, the figures 
are substantially the same as those issued by 
the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915. 112-5; 1916, 112°5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1928, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the vears 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as 
follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 











Fuel 
Food |. and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-] All 

— Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dee. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dee. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June. .1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1996 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1997 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928....] 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Oct. 1929 159 157 158 156 166 160 
Nov. 1929 160 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1920....| 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930....] 141 156 160 148 166 152 
Oct. 1930....} 141 156 160 148 166 152 
Nov. 1930....} 140 156 160 148 166 152 
cei et SEY NE LOUTE ge ROU Ned TAS, LOO kee 


*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 196-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103°8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100°0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued toward lower levels, 
sirloin steak averaging 32-4 cents per pound 
in November, as compared with 34 cents in 
October; round steak 27-4 cents per pound 
in November, as compared with 28:9 cents in 
October; rib roast 25-6 cents per pound in 
November and 26-7 cents in October; and 
shoulder roast 19-3 cents per pound in 
November and 20-2 cents in October. Lower 
quotations were reported from most localities. 
Veal and mutton also declined, the former 
from an average of 22-8 cents per pound in 
October to 22-4 cents in November, and the 
latter from 28-2 cents per pound in October 
to 27-2 cents in November. Fresh leg roast 
pork was down from an average price of 29-8 
cents per pound in October to 28-1 cents in 
November, while salt pork fell from 27-1 
cents per pound in October to 26-8 cents in 
November. 


Iiggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh being up in the average from 42-7 
cents per dozen in October to 51-3 cents in 
November, and cooking from 38-0 cents per 
dozen in October to 43-1 cents in November. 
Higher prices were reported from practically 
all localities. Milk rose from an average of 
12 cents per quart in October to 12-2 cents 
in November. Increases were reported from 
St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Montreal, North 
Bay, Sault Ste. Marie and Lethbridge. Dairy 
butter was up from an average of 34-8 cents 
per pound in October to 35:5 cents in 
November, while creamery was _ slightly 
higher at 38-9 cents per pound, as compared 
with 38-7 cents in October. Cheese was down 
in the average from 30-7 cents per pound in 
October to 30-1 cents in November. 


Bread was again slightly lower at an 
average price of 6-9 cents per pound in 
November, as compared with 7-1 cents in 
October. Decreases were reported from 
Amherst, Windsor (N.S.), Truro, Fredericton, 
Sherbrooke, St. John’s, Thetford Mines, 
Ottawa, Belleville, Galt, Stratford, Chatham, 


' Cobalt, Timmins, Brandon, Regina, Nelson, 


Trail and Nanaimo. Flour was down in the 
average to 4-1 cents per pound, as compared 
with 4-3 cents in October and 5-3 cents at 
the beginning of the year. Somewhat lower 
prices were reported from most localities. 
Rolled oats fell from an average price of 5:9 
cents per pound in October to 5:6 cents in 
November. Canned vegetables also were 
lower, tomatoes being down from an average 
price of 16 cents per 24 pound tin to 15-1 
cents, peas from 14-6 cents per 2 pound tin 
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to 13:8 cents, and corn from 16 cents per 2 
pound tin to 15°5 cents. Beans were down 
from an average of 9-2 cents per pound in 
October to 8-7 cents in November. Potatoes 
again showed a general decline, averaging 
$1.34 per ninety pounds in November, as com- 
pared with $148 in October. Prunes were 
down from an average price of 14:8 cents per 
pound in October to 18-9 cents in November. 
Granulated sugar was unchanged at an aver- 
age price of 6:4 cents per pound. Anthracite 
coal: showed a slight seasonal advance to 
$16.14 per ton, as compared with $16.10 in 
October. Higher quotations were reported 
from St. John (N.B.), St. Catharines, and 
Woodstock. A slight decrease in rent was 
reported from Thetford Mines. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices again moved to lower levels, 
wheat declining to the lowest point reached 
since organized trading began in Canada. 
No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat averaged 72:5 
cents per bushel in October but only 64:4 
cents in November, which is slightly less than 
half the price prevailing at the beginning of 
the year, and which compares with an aver- 
age price of 83-1 cents for November, 1913. 
Large shipments of Russian wheat, together 
with the uncertainty of conditions in the 
United States markets, were depressing in- 
fluences on the market which had been de- 
clining for months. Western barley averaged 
23-4 cents per bushel in November, as com- 
pared with 28-2 cents in October and 56-7 in 
January; flax averaged $1.05 per bushel in 
November, as compared with $1.29 in October 
and $2.52 in January; oats averaged 28:2 
cents per bushel in November, as compared 
with 32°9 cents in October and 59-5 cents in 
January; and rye averaged 30-7 cents per 
bushel in November, as compared with 37-4 
cents in October and 85-4 cents in January. 
Flour was down from $6.03 per barrel in Oc- 
tober to $5.73 in November, the lowest price 
recorded since August, 1914. Bran and shorts 
at Montreal each declined 88 cents per ton, 
the former to $20.37 and the latter to $21.37. 
Lower bread prices were reported from Mont- 
real and St. John. Raw sugar at New York 
advanced from an average price of $1.30 per 
ewt. to $1.46, while granulated at Montreal 
rose from $4.51 per ewt. to $4.65. Rubber at 
New York showed the first advance since 
February, Ceylon being up from an average 
price of 8:2 cents per pound in October to 
9 cents in November. Coffee at Toronto was 
up from 16-5 cents per pound to 18 cents. 
In live stock good steers at Toronto ad- 


vanced from $7.27 per hundred pounds to 
$7.37, and at Winnipeg from $5.57 per hun- 
dred pounds to $5.87. Lambs at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $8.26 per hundred pounds to 
$8.28 and at Winnipeg from $7.24 to $7.66, 
while hogs at Toronto declined from $11.66 
per hundred pounds to $11.22, and at Win- 
nipeg from $10.45 per hundred pounds to 
$9.11. Good veal calves at Toronto were 
also lower at $12.11 per hundred pounds, as 
compared with $12.42. Creamery butter at 
Toronto was 1 cent per pound lower than in 
October at 34:1 cents per poumd, while at 
Montreal the price dropped from 33°6 cents 
per pound to 338 cents. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real advanced from 52 cents per dozen to 64 
cents, at Toronto from 48°3 cents per dozen 
to 61°3 cents, and at Winnipeg from 42-6 
cents per dozen to 46°4 cents. Raw cotton at 
New York advanced from 10°64 cents per 
pound to 10°95 cents. The fact that the 
United States estimate of the 1930 crop in- 
dicated the lowest yield since 1924 was said 
to exert an upward influence on the price, in 
spite of an increase in the world visible sup- 
ply. Raw silk was up from $2.80 per pound 
to $3, while raw wool was 1 cent per pound 
lower at 14-16 cents. Steel bars declined from 
$2.30 per hundred pounds to $2.25, and steel 
Sheets from $3.28 per hundred pounds to 
$3.16. Electrolytic copper at Montreal ad- 
vanced from $11.35 per hundred pounds to 
$12.22. This increase was said to coincide 
with the announcement of an agreement 
among producers to curtail output. 





Mr. H. B. Hachey, officer in charge of a 
recent expedition sent to Hudson Bay by the 
Department of Fisheries to study the possi- 
bility of establishing fisheries in Hudson Bay, 
recently made a preliminary report. 

It was found that no possibility existed of 
establishing a fishing industry in Hudson Bay. 
“A trawler of the type of the Loubyrne 
would operate about ten months of the year 
on the Atlantic coast. In order that the 
operation of such a trawler should be a pay- 
ing proposition, the catch per week should be 
in the vicinity of one hundred thousand 
pounds. This catch is usually made in four 
or five days. The Loubyrne was engaged in 
actual fishing operations in Hudson Bay for 
twenty-two days. During that time two 
hundred miles of bottom, representative of 
the whole region, was efficiently dragged for 
commercial fish. Added to this, other 
methods of fishing were indulged in. Not a 
single commercial fish was taken. Hence it 
is quite easy to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion that a deep water fishery of commercial 
importance does not exist in Hudson Bay.” 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


a following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
quarterly table giving wholesale and retail 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for October. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924100, was 68-0 
for October, a fall of 2-1 per cent from the 
September level, continuing the unbroken de- 
cline since November, 1929. There were small 
advances in coal and in foods other than 
cereals, meat and fish, but all other groups 
were included in the decline. 

The Statest index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877— 
100, was 90-4 at the end of October. This is 
a decrease of 0:4 per cent from the end of 
September. During the month there were de- 
clines in all groups except sugar, coffee and 
tea which advanced 8-9 per cent; this raised 
the index number for foodstuffs 0-2 per cent. 
Among industrial materials, minerals showed 
a fall of 2-0 per cent. 


Cost or Livine—The Ministry of Labour 
index: number, on the base July, 1914100, 
was 157 at November 1, an advance of one 
point over October 1. The only change was 
in the food group which was one point higher 
than at October 1, due to a marked increase 
in the price of eggs which was partly offset by 
lower prices for bacon, flour, bread and butter. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base J uly, 
1914100, was 519 for October, a decline of 
3 per cent from September. With the excep- 
tion of sugar, coffee and cocoa which group 
was unchanged, all groups showed declines for 
the month. 

Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 120-2 for October, a fall of 2-1 per 
cent for the month. Agricultural products fell 


3:7 per cent due to substantial falls in veget- 


able foods and fodder. Among industrial ma- 
terials, there were marked decreases in non- 
ferrous metals and textiles. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 145-4 for Oc- 
tober, a fall of 1-0 per cent from September. 
Declines in food, clothing and sundries were 
partly offset by small advances in rent and 
heat and light. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Priceys—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913=100, was 386-60 for October, a de- 
cline of 3 per cent from September. Apart 
from a small increase in animal foods, all 
groups contributed to the general decline. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926-100, was 82:6 for October a fall of 1-9 
per cent. All of the ten main groups were in- 
cluded in the general movement, hides and 
leather products and textile products showing 
the largest decreases. 

The Annalist index number on the base 1913 
=100, was 118-7 for November, a fall of 2:5 
per cent from October. Fuels were 6:2 per 
cent lower and farm products, food products, 
chemicals and miscellaneous commodities were 
also lower. There was a slight advance in 
metals, while textile products and building 
materials were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number, showing the estimated 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities in wholesale markets was $163-020 
at December 1, as compared with $165-188 at 
November 1. Every group was lower than the 
month before, with the exception of a slight 
increase in meat. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914100, was 151-9 for October, 
a fall of 0-5 per cent from September. Food, 
housing and clothing were lower, while fuel 
and light and sundries advanced slightly. As 
compared with October, 1929, the cost of liv- 
ing index number has fallen 7 per cent, the 
greatest decreases being 10 per cent in food 
and in clothing. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries of Massachusetts, on 
the base 1913=100, was 153-4 for October as 
compared with 153-9 for September. There 
was a slight advance in fuel and light due to 
higher prices for anthracite coal, but food and 
clothing and sundries all were lower; shelter 
was unchanged, 
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COMPARATIVE PURCHASING POWER OF HOURLY WAGES IN TERMS 
OF FOOD, ETC., IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


HE International Labour Office has main- 
tained since 1924 a record of compara- 
tive real wages in various countries, originally 
compiled and published by the British Min- 
istry of Labour in 1923. Summaries of these 
figures have been given from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazertr, May, 1930, page 594, and 
in various preceding issues. In 1929, the scope 
ot the statistics was considerably increased by 
including figures for a larger number of cities 
in each country, and by increasing the number 
of commodities for which prices are secured as 
well as the number of occupations and indus- 
tries for which wages are secured. From these 
data an index number of real wages, showing 
the comparative purchasing power of hourly 
wages in terms of food, fuel and light and 
soap have been calculated for each country, 
taking Great Britain as the standard and 
therefore represented by 100. The resulting 
figures for January, 1930, were summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, 1980. 


An international budget of foods, fuel and 
light and soap was constructed, showing the 
average quantities of each article ordinarily 
consumed by the workers and their families 
in the various countries so far as information 
was available. The cost of this budget in 
each country was then calculated, using the 
average prices in the cities covered. The 
average hourly wage in each country was 
calculated from the figures for cities and 
occupations included, and the purchasing 
power of wages in each country was deter- 
mined by dividing the cost of the budget into 
the average hourly wage. The index number 
of real wages for each country was deter- 
mined by taking the figure representing the 
purchasing power of hourly wages in it and 
dividing it by the similar figure for Great 
Britain. 

The international budget now used includes 
twenty-seven foods and fuel (coal or its equi- 
valent), electricity, gas, paraffin oil and soap, 
there being a calculation for all these items 
and one for the food separately. The wage 
data secured include building trades, metal 
trades, furniture making, printing trades, elec- 
trical work, transportation, bakers and civic 
labourers. The International Labour Office 
secured the data for prices and wages for 
July, 1930, also, and published the results of 
the collection and compilation in the Inter- 
national Labour Review for October, 1930, 
including for each country a table of hourly 


wages in each city, for each occupation, and 
a table of the average retail prices of the 
various commodities, tables of the items in 
the international budget of foods, etc., its 
cost in each country, and a table of the index 
numbers of real wages calculated from such 
figures. The accompanying table gives index 
numbers of real wages for each country as 
published. 


It is pointed out by the International 
Labour Office that the figures issued are 
subject to important reservations in that they 
are based on only certain items in the cost 
of living and on the wages for relatively 
few classes of labour in the large cities in 
each country. It is the intention, however, 
to increase the scope of the figures in both 
respects with the object of determining as 
accurately as possible the comparative levels 
of cost of living and wages, and consequently 
the relative purchasing power of wages, that 
is real wages, in each country. 


In publishing these figures for July, 1930, 
the International Labour Office states that 
some changes have been made in the method 
of calculation used for January, 1930, so that 
the resulting index numbers for July, 1930, 
are not comparable with those for January, 
1930. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE RELATIVE LEVELS OF 
REAL WAGES IN THE LARGE TOWNS OF 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN JULY, 19380 

(Base: Great Britain=100) 


Se ee ance) 
—_’™—™—".02fFDD(>{>—-—72?2-—-—@47TA-0”00wer—oraraeOe~@oaea——————— — ee een” 


Index 








Index | numbers 

Number | numbers |} based on 

Country of based food, fuel, 

towns on food light 

and soap 

Great’ Britainy. 22537 «eerie rf 100 100 
OLNEY. Cea OE a. i, kale 6 157 155 
(Germanys. acs ealme cet otras 6 74 73 
ANSEL, | hae Uae eee 3 50 48 
Spans .c . VoVk Gea os came 4 43 40 
United: States. sts. oe.nee- 10 188 190 
InshiPree States. i eehn. . 3 95 93 
Eh hen, fp ee SNe 6 45 39 
Netherlands? ss: .c ee ae tee 4 84 82 
IDenmark Aste. aes ee 1 115 113 
Boland:) 37 vosboeeh he pees cee 4 66 61 
ISweden yc. ae eee as - 3 109 109 
Vuecslaviatt sia: «sees 3 49 45 


2S SS ee 


(1) Index numbers for these countries are calculated from 
actual earnings in each. It is stated the figures would be 
somewhat lower if based on actual earnings in Great Britain 
instead of on wage rates in Great Britain. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 
No Contractual Liability Rests on Parties to Union Agreement 


Clas judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in the case Young 
versus Canadian Northern Railway Company, 
in the appeal by the plaintiff from a decision 
of the Manitoba Court of Appeal, was deliv- 
ered on November 25. The decision of the 
Canadian courts is affirmed, the appeal being 
dismissed with costs. The previous stages of 
this case were reported in the Lasour Gazerte, 
as follows:—leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council granted by Chief Justice Prendergast, 
in the issue of April, 1930, page 474; judg- 
ment of Manitoba Court of Appeal, delivered 
by Mr. Justice Fullerton, in the issue of 
March, 1930, page 355; judgment of Court of 
King’s Bench (delivered by Mr. Justice 
Dysart), in the issue of July, 1929, page 832. 
Present at the hearing before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council were Vis- 
count Dunedin, Lord Blanesburgh, Lord 
Tomlin, Lord Russell of Killowen and Chief 
Justice Anglin. The following judgment was 
delivered by Lord Russell of Killowen:— 


Text of Judgment 


In this case the appellant, who had been in 
the employ of the respondents (hereinafter 
called the railway company) as a machinist, 
sued the railway company for damages for 
wrongful dismissal and for other relief. His 
Action was tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench for Manitoba by Dysart J. and was 
dismissed. An appeal from that judgment to 
the Court of Appeal for Manitoba was also 
dismissed. The appellant has now, with the 
leave of the Court of Appeal, appealed to His 
Majesty in Council. 

The appellant entered the service of the 
railway company in June, 1920, having a few 
days before arrived in Canada from England. 
He left its employ on the 13th June, 1927, 
pursuant to a notice dated the 9th June, 1927, 
in the following terms:—“Your services will 
not be required after 5 p.m. on the 13th June, 
1927, on account of reduction of staff.” 

The appellant’s claim that this notice 
operated as a wrongful dismissal was founded 
upon the allegations: (1) that the railway 
company was bound contractually to him not 
to reduce staff by dismissing him while 
retaining in its service men junior to him; 
(2) that men junior to him had been retained; 
and (3) that his “seniority rights” had thereby 
been violated. 

A considerable number of other points were 
raised, and some of them were argued before 
the Board; but all are, in their Lordship’s 


view, subsidiary to the question, whether or 
not the railway company had bound itself to 
the appellant in the manner indicated. If in 
truth there was no such contractual. obliga- 
tion between the parties to this action, none 
of the other questions call for consideration or 
decision. 

According to the evidence, all that passed 
when the appellant was engaged was this:— 
The appellant saw a Mr. Hough and signed a 
form of application for employment. He was 
told to start the following morning. He then 
asked what wages he was going to receive. 
“Hough’s reply was I would receive the going 
rate, the machinist’s rate.” There was no 
written agreement between the appellant and 
the railway company. 

It is evident that the suggested contractual 
obligation is not capable of being established 
merely from what happened on that occasion. 


The appellant, however, in support of his 
claim relies on other matters, to which refer- 
ence must now be made. 


There was in existence a document dated 
the 12th November, 1919, called “Wage Agree- 
ment No. 4.” The parties to it were, on the 
one hand the Canadian Railway War Board, 
on the other hand a body called “Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labor.” The docu- 
ment describes itself as an agreement “in 
respect to rates of pay, work hours, and con- 
ditions of service for employees in the loco- 
motive and car department of the several 
railways as specified herein”: it further states 
“This agreement shall be effective on the 
following railways’: the railway company 
being included under “Canadian National 
Railways.” Then follow “Rules” to the 
number 188. 

At the date of this agreement, the Cana- 
dian War Board represented the railways of 
Canada, and when the War Board, in course 
of time, ceased to exist, the railways of 
Canada had as their representative in negotia- 
tions with representatives of the men, a 
voluntary association called the Railway 
Association of Canada. 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor (here- 
inafter called Division No. 4), was a terri- 
torial division of a labour organization, whose 
headquarters were in the United States. Divi- 
sion No. 4 covered the whole of Canada. 

At different times variations of the Wage 
Agreement No. 4 were agreed to between the 
Railway Association of Canada and Division 
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No. 4, but for the purposes of this appeal 
these variations are not material, and Wage 
Agreement No. 4 need alone be considered. 


The appellant alleges that the railway com- 
pany was contractually bound to him in the 
terms of Wage Agreement No. 4, and that his 
dismissal was made in such circumstances that 
it amounted to a breach by the railway com- 
pany of certain provisions of Wage Agreement 
No. 4, more particularly Rules 27, 31, 35, 36 
and 37, which he says secured to him his 
seniority rights and other rights. It does not 
appear to their Lordships necessary to discuss 
the question whether the railway company in 
dismissing the appellant did or did not act in 
violation of those provisions. For the pur- 
poses of this appeal they are prepared to 
assume this point in the appellant’s favour, 
and to consider this appeal upon the footing 
that the railway company did, in dismissing 
the appellant, act in violation of the provi- 
sions of Wage Agreement No. 4, assuming 
them to apply. 

The outstanding question for decision 1s 
whether the railway company was contract- 
ually bound to the appellant in the terms of 
Wage Agreement No. 4, ie., whether the con- 
tract subsisting between the appellant and the 
railway company included provisions similar 
to the provisions of Wage Agreement No. 4. 
Unless that position can be established the 
appellant is not in a position to sue the rail- 
way company for any alleged breach of those 
provisions. 

The trial judge dismissed the appellant’s 
action upon the ground that, because he -was 
not a member of Division No. 4, he could 
not claim the benefit of Wage Agreement 
No. 4. 

In the Court of Appeal a variety of 
opinions combined to defeat the appellant. 


Fullerton J. A. (with whom the Chief 
Justice of Manitoba and Dennistoun J. A., 
concurred) held that there was no evidence to 
show that the appellant agreed to work under 
the conditions fixed by Wage Agreement 
No. 4, and that any such agreement, if proved, 
would be unenforceable for want of mutuality. 


Trueman J. A. held that the appellant was 
entitled to enforce against the railway com- 
pany the provisions of Wage Agreement No. 
4, but that under those provisions he had no 
right at the date of his writ. to resort to the 
law Courts. 


Robson J. A. assumed, without deciding the 
point, that the appellant could enforce against 
the railway company the provisions of Wage 
Agreement No. 4. Upon that assumption, he 
agreed with Trueman J. A. that the appellant 
had appealed to the wrong tribunal. 


Their Lordships feel a doubt whether the 
true question has really been considered by 
all the learned judges in the Courts below— 
viz. whether the appellant has established 
that the contract for service which existed 
between himself and the railway company 
included terms by which the railway company 
either bound itself to the appellant to observe 
the provisions of Wage Agreement No. 4, or 
bound itself to the appellant to observe pro- 
visions similar to those contained therein. 

If that question be answered in the affirm- 
ative, it is immaterial whether the appellant 
was or was not a member of Division No. 4 
or of any other or of no labour organi- 
zation. Further, if that question be answered 
in the affirmative, there cam be no question 
of the contract being unenforceable for want 
of mutuality or otherwise. It is simply a 
contract of employment which embodies 
special terms. 

On the other hand, if the question be 
answered in the negative, the action, so far as 
it depends upon the existence of that con- 
tractual obligation on the part of the rail- 
way company, must of necessity fail, and no 
further question can arise. 

Before their Lordships’ Board the appellant’s 
counsel sought to establish the existence of 
the necessary contractual obligation from the 
following facts which, as he claimed, the 
evidence proved: That the railway company 
(whose shops were open shops) treated all 
its employees alike, whether members of 
Division No. 4 or not; that when the 
appellant was hired he was promised “ the 
going rate” and was placed as regards salary 
under “schedule,’ which meant the Wage 
Agreement Nio. 4; that he was placed on the 
seniority list referred to in Rule 31; that 
when he was dismissed the railway company 
gave him the number of days’ notice re- 
quired by Rule 27; that when he complained 
to various officials of the railway company he 
was referred to the Committee as provided 
by Rule 35. From these facts their Lord- 
ships were invited to hold that the necessary 
contractual obligation had been established. 

There can be no doubt upon the evidence 
that in fact, the provisions of Wage Agree- 
ment No. 4 were applied by tthe railway 
company to all its employees in its loco- 
motive and car department. One extract 
from the evidence of the general manager 
(Mr. Tisdale) makes this clear:— 

“A, I understand your question to be this: 
Is the agreement that was negotiated between 
the railway companies and Division 4 applic- 
able to all the men in the shop? 

“Q. Yes? 

“A. The answer is Yes.” 
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Their Lordships, however, are unable to 
treat these matters as establishing contractual 
liability by the railway company to the 
appellant. The fact that the railway com- 
pany applied the agreement to the appellant, 
is equally consistent with the view that it did 
so, not because it was bound contractually to 
apply it to him, but because as a matiter of 
policy it deemed it expedient to apply it to all. 

If the conduct of the railway company in 
applying the provisions of the agreement to 
the appellant could only be explained by the 
existence of a contractual obligation to the 
appellant so to do, it would be not only per- 
missible, but necessary to hold that the 
existence of the contractual obligation had 
been established. In the circumstances, how- 
ever, of the present case, their Lordships find 
themselves unable so to decide. 


But the matter does not quite rest there. 
When Wage Agreement No. 4 is examined, it 
does not appear to their Lordships to be a 
document adapted for conversion into or 
incorporation with a service agreement, so as 
to entitle master and servant to enforce inter 
se the terms thereof. It consists of some 
188 “Rules,” which the railway companies 
contract with Division No. 4 to observe. It 
appears to their Lordships to be intended 
merely to operate as an agreement between 
a body of employers and a labour orgamization 
by which the employers undertake that as 
regards their workmen, certain rules beneficial 
to the workmen shall be observed. By itself 
it constitutes no contract between any indi- 
vidual employee and the Company which 
employs him. If an employer refused to 
observe the rules, the effective sequel would 
be, not an action by an employee, not even an 
action by Division No. 4 against the em- 
ployer for specific performance or damages, 
but the calling of a strike until the grievance 
was remedied. | 
' If, in the present case, the appellant has 
suffered any injustice at the hands of the 
railway company, it was in the power of 
Division No. 4 to obtain justice for him had 
they chosen so to do. It is suggested that 
Division No. 4 chose not so to do, because 
the appellant was a member of a rival 
organization. Assuming the suggestion to be 
well founded, the moral thereby pointed would 
appear to be that in the case of an “open” 
shop, the protection which an agreement such 
as Wage Agreement No. 4 affords to a work- 
man who is not a member of the contracting 
labour organization, is to be measured by the 
willingness of that body to enforce it on his 
behalf. 

One more observation remains to be made. 
Their Lordships have dealt with the case 
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as one in which the wrongfulness of the 
dismissal depended solely upon the alleged 
violation of provisions contained in Wage 
Agreement No. 4. No foundation was laid by 
the evidence for any claim for damages upon 
the footing that the length of notice given 
was insufficient under the actual contract of 
service which existed between the appellant 
and the railway company. 

In the result their Lordships are of opinion 
that this appeal should fail and be dismissed 
with costs; as they have already humbly ad 
vised His Majesty. 


Reasonable Notice Required of Termination 
of Contract of Hiring 


A brewery Company in Saskatchewan en- 
gaged an agent to serve as their sole repre- 
sentative in the province and to perform cer- 
tain other duties. After about three years 
they informed him by letter that his em- 
ployment was to cease in three days, giving 
no specific reason for his dismissal except 
“the conditions then existing,” but without 
other assigned cause, and without compen- 
sation in eu of notice. The employee brought 
action for damges for breach of contract, and 
the trial judge found in his favour, declaring 
that there had been a contract of hiring, and 
fixing the damages at $6,000, with costs. On 
appeal by the defendant company the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court. The company 
based their appeal upon three grounds: (1) 
that the trial judge erred in holding that the 
relationship between the plaintiff and de- 
fendants was that of master and servant and 
that he should hhave held that it was one of 
principal and agent; (2) that even if the con- 
tract between the parties was one of hiring 
and the relationship that of master and ser- 
vant, the plaintiff was not entitled to notice 
of his dismissal; and (3) that in any event 
the damages were excessive. 

Mr. Justice Martin, in the course of his 
judgment, said :— 

“The plaintiff was engaged on December 
1, 1927, and was dismissed on October 1, 
1929, without notice and without cause; for 
it is admitted that his services were satis- 
factory. The plaintiff was entitled to rea- 
sonable notice. What is considered reason- 
able notice varies in different kinds of em- 
ployment. It is a well-settled rule that menial 
or domestic servants are entitled to one 
month’s notice, or one month’s wages in lieu 
of notice. There appears, however, to be no 
settled rule of law as to the length of notice 
to which a person engaged on a general or 
yearly hiring in positions superior to that of 
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a domestic servant is entitled in the absence 
of some express agreement. The authorities 
show that the question depends upon the 
grade of employment. In the case of persons 
employed as clerks, three months’ notice is 
usually required. 

“ A school mistress and a commercial travel- 
ler have been held entitled to three months’ 
notice. Persons engaged in editorial or lit- 
erary work have generally been held entitled 
to six months’ notice. No rule however can 
be laid down which can apply to every case, 
and the matter is one for the jury, or the 
judge where there is no jury, to determine 
what is reasonable under all the circumstances. 

“In the present case the plaintiff claims 
that six months’ notice would have been 
reasonable, and asks for damages in the 
amount of $9,074. This sum is apparently 
based upon his earnings for the year 1928, 
although the earnings in 1929 to October 1 
are proportionately higher. The defendant 
contends that, if the plaintiff was entitled to 
any notice, he should only be given damages 
in the amount of $3,200, which, according to 
the evidence, would have been his commis- 
sion on the sales made by the defendant to 
the Liquor Board during the six months fol- 
lowing the plaintiff’s dismissal. The question 
of reasonable notice, however, and also as- 
sessment of damages, were matters for the 
consideration of the trial judge, and as I 
cannot say that the amount allowed is ex- 
cessive, there appears to be no reason to 
justify this Court in reducing the amount 
awarded.” Bole versus Pelissier’s Limited 
(Saskatchewan), 1930, Western Weekly Re- 
ports, vol. 8, page 510. 


Contractor has no Preferential Claim for 
Wages in Bankruptcy 


Section 121, subsection 3, of the Bankruptcy 
Act of Ontario establishes a priority in re- 
gard to payments made by a trustee in bank- 
ruptecy for “all wages, salaries, commissions 
or compensation of any clerk, servant, travel- 
ling salesman, labourer or workman in re- 
spect of services rendered to the bankrupt or 
assignor during three months before the date 
of the receiving order or assignment.” A 
truck driver who, with his truck, had been 
employed by George Sexton (who later be- 
came bankrupt), asserted a preferential lien 
in his favour under this provision, but the 
trustee disputed his right to any preference, 
alleging that the claimant had worked under 
a contract, and was not directly employed 
by Sexton. The opinion of the trustee was 
sustained by the registrar, whose conclusion, 
however, was reversed by Mr. Justice Raney, 
this judgment being in part affirmed on ap- 


peal by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario. The circumstances of this 
case are set forth in the judgment of the 
Appeal Court, which was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Masten in part as follows:— 

“Tn his affidavit Gillingham (the claimant) 
swore that he was employed by Sexton as 
a truckdriver between the 15th and 29th 
August, 1929, within 3 months of the date of 
the receiving order; that he was to be paid 
$2.50 an hour and was to supply his truck 
and gas and oil for it; that he was under 
Sexton’s orders at all times and submitted 
throughout to his supervision’ and direction; 
that he was under the immediate charge and 
direction of Sexton or his foreman, and was 
in no sense a contractor; that he was em- 
ployed to haul gravel, and that Sexton or 
his foreman would direct him where to obtain 
the gravel and where to deposit it; that he 
was to do any other work with his truck that 
he was directed to do by Sexton or whoever 
was in charge; that he was entirely under the 
command of Sexton both as to the manner 
in which he did his work’ and where the work 
was to be done, and had no choice as to where 
he went or what he hauled, and was not at 
any time paid by the piece or by the job or 
by the ton; that never at any time was any 
one else driving his truck during the period 
mentioned; and that he was always on the 
10) Working...) hs 

“While the contract is one and single, the 
obligation on the part of the claimant in- 
volves two distinct elements; first, a contract 
for the service of the claimant in operating 
his truck; and, second, a contract for the 
supply and use of his truck in operating con- 
dition. 

“Tn the first aspect, the obligation of the 
claimant is one of service. He is employed 
to obey his master’s orders and submit 
throughout to his supervision and direction; 
consequently, he is entitled as a labourer to 
compensation and to the preference in re- 
spect of such compensation as provided in 
the statute. He cannot be deprived of his 
right to a preference for his work as a ser- 
vant because he contracts for the use of his 
truck. As to the contract for the use of his 
truck, he is an independent contractor, and 
the rental for such use does not fall within 
the provisions of the statute. It is the duty 
of the Court to divide and apportion the com- 
pensation which, under the contract, he is 
entitled to receive, having regard to the views 
above expressed. If the parties cannot agree 
on the proportion of the claim which is prop- 
erly ascribable to wages, the division will be 
determined by the Registrar in Bankruptcy 
after hearing the evidence adduced by the 
parties. 
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“The claimant asserted a preference for the 
whole sum of $24625—the trustee objected 
to any preference whatever. Success being 
divided, the claimant should bear his own 
costs here and below. The trustee’s costs 
should be paid out of the estate.” 

Re Sexton (Ontario) 1980, Ontario Weekly 
Notes, vol. 89, page 192. 





Employer not Liable for Unauthorized 
Wrongful Act of Employee 


The driver of a motor truck was ordered to 
pay $3,000 and costs in an action brought in 
the Ontario Supreme Court in October by a 
passenger whom he had gratuitously taken for 
a ride and who was seriously injured in con- 
sequence. The action was dismissed as against 
the employer on the ground that the carrying 
of passengers was not within the scope of the 
driver’s employment and that the driver had 
in fact been expressly forbidden to carry 
passengers. The truck was loaded with iron 
pipes, on which the passenger was seated, and 
the driver (in the words of the judgment) 
“took a corner at such a speed and in such a 
negligent manner that the chain parted and 
the pipe upon which the plaintiff was sitting 
crushed his leg against the cab, seriously 
injuring him.” Mr. Justice Logie, in the 
course of his judgment, said:— 

“A master is liable to third persons for his 
servant’s tortious acts done in the course of 
his employment, or within the scope of his 
employment, and for the negligence or other 
tortious conduct of his servant in doing the 
class of acts which he was ordered or author- 
ized to do, and it matters not what instruc- 
tions were given the servant as to the 
manner in which he should do his duty. It 
matters not that a servant has abused his 
authority or exceeded or deviated from 
his instructions. It is no defence to an action 
against the master that the servant has 
done improperly that which he was ordered to 
do properly; and it is immaterial, except so 
far as it helps to define the servant’s duties, 
that he received precise instructions, or that 
he was directed to be careful, or, except in 
considering what the scope of the servant’s 
employment was, whether he was prohibited 
from doing the act complained of. But pro- 
hibition is relevant in determining whether the 
wrongful act was or was not a mode of exer- 
cising that employment. The maxim ‘respon- 
deat superior’ would be nullified if an 
employer could escape liability by merely 
enjoining care or caution, or by forbidding 
any particular act. 

“If the unauthorized and wrongful act of 
the servant is not so connected with the 
authorized act as to be a mode of doing it, 


but is an independent act, the master is not 
responsible: for in such a case the servant is 
not acting in the course of his employment 
but has gone outside of it. He can no longer 
be said to be doing, although in a wrong and . 
unauthorized way, what he was authorized to 
do; he is doing what he was not authorized 
to do at all. 

“Even an emergency does not give any 
implied authority to a servant to do that 
which was not in the course of his employ- 
ment, although that servant is of opinion that 
he is acting in his master’s interests. 


“The case at bar is that of an ordinary 
‘hitch-hiker’ who got on the defendant 
Leonard’s truck by what was a mere caprice 
of the servant (Johns). 


“The master is not liable for the negligence 
of the servant while the latter is engaged in 
some act beyond the scope of his employ- 
ment, for his own purpose, or at his mere 
caprice, though he may be using the instru- 
ments furnished by the master to perform his 
duties as a servant. The driver of a motor- 
vehicle sent on a particular mission by its 
owner is, aS a general proposition, acting 
bevond the scope of his authority when, 
without the knowledge of his employer, he 
invites another person to ride with him. If 
that person is injured through the mere negli- 
gence of the driver of the vehicle, the owner 
will not be liable. The passenger is in the 
position of a trespasser, or at best a mere 
licensee, as to whom there is ordinarily no 
duty except to refrain from wilful or inten- 
tional wrong. 

“In the case at bar there was an express 
prohibition by the master to the servant 
against taking a passenger in the truck, and 
this affords light on the scope of Johns’ 
employment. Accordingly, the taking of the 
passenger was not within the scope of the 
servant’s authority, and was not a mode of 
exercising the master’s employment. The 
servant in taking the plaintiff into the truck 
was committing an unauthorized and wrongful 
act, not connected with the employment or 
with the authorized act of transporting the 
pipes to Hamilton, but an independent act for 
which the master was not responsible.” 


Croton versus Leonard and Johns (Ontario), 
1930, Ontario Weekly Notes, vol. 39, page 177. 





Municipality not Liable for Cost of 
Unauthorized Medical Treatment 


A workman employed by a farmer in 
Saskatchewan sustained a broken leg, and was 
brought by his employer to a hospital where 
he was treated by a doctor for several weeks. 
The doctor applied to the municipality for 
the payment of his professional fees under 
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section 198 of the Rural Municipality Act, 
which reads :— 

“The Council! of every municipality shall 
make due provision for the care and treat- 
ment of any person who has been a resident 
of the municipality for at least thirty days, 
who falls ill and who is financially incapable 
of procuring the necessary medical attention 
and treatment.” 

The District Court Judge dismissed the 
claim with costs, and on appeal by the 
plaintiff the Court of Appeal affirmed this 
judgment. The evidence showed that the 
doctor while he was rendering treatment had 
never communicated with the municipality 
nor had the municipality authorized him to 
give such treatment. Mr. Justice Martin, in 
giving judgment, said: “Section 198 imposes 
upon a municipality the duty of providing 
care and treatment; what the indigent’s 
remedy is when the municipality fails in its 
duty, is not stated, and there is nothing in 
the section which provides that a physician, 
without the authority of the municipality, 
may attend and treat a patient and hold the 
municipality responsible for his account. Had 
the legislature intended that medical care 
could be given indigents without the authority 
of the municipality and the municipality held 
responsible for the expense of such care, such 
intention would have been stated in unmis- 
takable terms. Provision enabling hospitals 
to collect, under certain conditions and within 
certain limits, is made by section 199, and this 
fact furnishes some indication that it was the 
intention to place hospitals in a different posi- 
tion from that of the medical profession. In 
my opinion the plaintiff cannot succeed in his 
claim, on the short ground that no contractual 
relationship exists between him and _ the 
defendant municipality.” 

Black versus Edenwold Rural Municipality 
(Saskatchewan) 1930, Western Weekly Reports, 
vol. 3, page 530. 


Compensation to be Continued to Workmen 
Partially Recovered 


A bill was introduced in the British 
Parliament in November to meet the situation 
arising out of a recent decision of the House 
of Lords in the case Bevan versus Nixon 
Navigation Company. The judgment found 
that the plaintiff, a workman who had sus- 
tained injuries in the course of his employ- 
ment, was not entitled to full compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
because he was fit for lighter and other 
employment than his usual work, though as a 
matter of fact he had not been able to find 
such lighter and other employment. 


The bill, which received its second reading 
on November 15, is to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1925, by providing that if 
a workman who has so far recovered from the 
injury as to be fit for employment of a certain 
kind has failed to obtain such employment, 
he shall be deemed not to be able to earn 
wages, and the judge shall order that his 
incapacity shall, for the purposes of the Act, 
be treated as total incapacity resulting from 
the injury for such period as may be pro- 
vided by the order. 


In the course of the debate it was pointed 
out that in many cases certificates had been 
given by medical referees that injured men 
were no longer entitled to full compensation 
because they were fit for light work: the 
referees acted in compliance with the law as 
it stood formerly, but that law, it was 
declared, was morally wrong; a man with an 
amputated leg or arm often found it impos- 
sible to get work except from a charitable 
employer. 
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